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PREFACE. 


In  presenting  this  volume  to  the  public  I  should  have  felt,  I 
own,  considerable  diflGidencey  from  a  sincere  distrust  in  my  own  powers 
of  doing  justice  to  such  a  taslL,  were  I  not  well  convinced  that  there  is 
in  the  subject  itself,  and  in  the  rich  variety  of  materials  here  brought 
to  illustrate  it^  a  degree  of  attraction  and  interest  which  it  would  be 
difficulty  even  for  hands  the  most  unskilful,  to  extinguish.  However 
lamentable  were  the  circumstances  under  which  Lord  Byron  became 
estranged  from  his  country,  to  his  long  absence  from  England,  during 
the  most  brilliant  period  of  his  powers,  we  are  indebted  for  all  those 
interesting  letters  which  compose  the  greater  part  of  this  work,  and 
which  will  be  found  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  point  of  vigour, 
variety,  and  liveliness,  to  any  that  have  yet  adorned  this  branch  of 
our  literature. 

^hat  has  been  said  of  Petrarch,  that  <^  his  correspondence  and 
verses  together  afford  the  progressive  interest  of  a  narrative  in  which 
the  poet  is  always  identified  with  the  man,"  will  be  found  applicable, 
in  a  far  greater  degree,  to  Lord  Byron,  in  whom  the  literary  and  the 
personal  character  were  so  closely  interwoven,  that  to  have  left  his 
works  without  the  instructive  commentary  which  his  Life  and  Corres- 
pondence afford,  would  have  been  equally  an  injustice  both  to  himself 
and  to  the  world. 
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It  has  been  said  of  Lord  Byron,  that  **  he  was 
prouder  of  being  a  descendant  of  those  Byrons  of 
Normandy ,  who  accompanied  WiQiam  the  Conqueror 
into  England,  than  of  haring  been  the  author  of 
Childe  Harold  and  Manfred."  This  remark  is  not 
altogether  unfounded  in  truth.  In  the  character  of 
the  noble  poet  the  pride  of  ancestiy  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  decided  features ;  and,  as  &r  as  an- 
tiquity alone  gives  lustre  to  descent,  he  had  eveiy 
reason  to  boast  of  the  claims  of  his  race.  In  Dooms- 
day<book,  the  name  of  Ralph  de  Burun  ranks  high 
amoflg  the  tenants  of  land  in  Nottinghamshire ;  and 
in  the  succeeding  reigns,  under  the  title  of  Lords  of 
Horestan  Castle,* we  find  his  descendants  holding 
considerable  possessicms  in  Derbyshire,  to  which 
afterwards,  in  the  time  of  Edward  I,  were  added  the 
lands  of  Rochdale  in  Lancashire.  So  extenaive,  in- 
deed, in  those  early  times^  was  the  landed  wealdi  of 
the  £amJij,  that  the  partition  of  their  property,  in 
Nottinghamshire  alone,  has  been  sufficient  to  esta- 
blish some  of  the  first  £Eunilies  of  the  county. 

Its  antiquity,  however,  was  not  the  oniy  distinction 
by  which  the  name  of  Byron  came  recommended  to 
its  inheritor;  those  peiwnal  merits  and  accomplish- 
ments, wbidi  form  the  best  ornament  of  a  genealc^, 
seem  to  have  been  displayed  in  no  ordinary  degree 
by  some  of  his  ancestor.  In  one  of  his  own  early 
poems,  aUu^ng  to  the  aduevements  of  his  race,  he 
commemorates,  with  much  satisfisu^tion,  those  ^mail- 
corer'd  barons*'  among  them, 

who  proudly  to  battle 
Led  their  vassals  from  Europe  to  Palestine's  plain. 

Adding, 

Near  Askalon's  towers  John  of  Horiirton  slumbers. 
Unnerved  is  the  hand  of  his  minstrel  by  death. 

As  there  is  no  record,  however,  as  far  as  I  can  dis- 
cover, of  any  of  his  ancestors  having  been  engaged  in 
the  Hdy  Wars,  it  is  possible  that  he  may  have  had 
no  other  authority  for  this  notion  than  the  tradition 
whidi  he  found  connected  with  certain  strange  groups 
of  heads,  which  are  represented  on  the  old  panel- 
work  in  some  of  the  chambers  at  Newstead.  In  one 
of  these  groups,  consisting  of  three  heads,  strongly 
carved,  and  projecting  from  tiie  panel,  the  centre 

*  "  In  the  park  of  Horseley  (says  Thoroton)  there  was  a 
castle,  some  of  the  ndns  whereof  are  yet  visible,  called 
Horestan  Castle,  which  was  the  chief  mansion  of  his 
(Ralph  de  Bumn's;  successors." 


figure  evidently  represents  a  Saracen  or  Moor,  with 
an  European  female  on  one  side  of  him,  and  a 
Christian  soldier  on  the  other.  In  a  second  group, 
which  is  in  one  of  the  bedrooms,  the  female  occupies 
the  centre,  while  on  each  side  is  the  head  of  a  Sara- 
cen, with  the  eyes  fixed  earnestly  upon  h».  Of  the 
exact  meaning  of  these  figures  there  is  nothing  certain 
known;  but  the  tradition  is,  I  understand,  that  they 
refer  to  some  love-adventure,  in  which  one  of  those 
crusaders^  of  whom  the  young  poet  speaks,  was  en- 
gaged. 

Of  the  more  certain,  or,  at  least,  better  known 
exploits  of  the  family,  it  is  sufficient,  perhaps,  to  say, 
that,  at  the  siege  of  Calais  under  Edward  III,  and 
on  the  fields,  memorable  in  tiieir  respective  eras,  of 
Cressy,  Bosworth,  and  Marstcm  Moor,  the  name  of 
the  Byrons  reaped  honours,  both  of  rank  and  fiune, 
of  which  their  young  descendant  has,  in  the  verses 
just  cited,  shown  himself  proudly  conscious. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  VIII,  on  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  monasteries,  that,  by  a  royal  grant,  the 
church  and  priory  of  Newstead,  with  the  lands  ad- 
joining, were  added  to  the  other  possessions  of  the 
Byron  fiEimily.^  The  £Eivourite,  upon  whom  these 
spoils  of  the  ancient  religion  were  conferred,  was 
the  grand-nephew  of  the  gallant  soldier  who  fought 
by  the  side  of  Richmond  at  Bosworth^  and  is  dis- 

*  The  priory  of  Newstead  had  been  founded  and  dedicated 
to  God  and  the  Virgin  by  Henry  H  :--and  its  monks,  who 
were  canons  regular  of  the  Order  of  St.  Augustine,  appear 
to  have  been  peculiarly  the  objects  of  royal  favour,  no  less 
in  spiritual  than  in  temporal  concerns,  louring  the  life- 
time of  the  fifth  Lord  Byron,  there  was  found  in  the  Lake 
at  Newstead,— where  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  thrown 
for  concealment  by  the  monks,— a  large  brass  eagle,  in  tbe 
body  of  wliich,  on  its  being  sent  to  be  cleaned,  was  dis- 
covered a  secret  aperture,  concealing  within  it  a  number 
of  old  legal  papers  connected  with  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  foundation.  At  the  sale  of  the  old  lord's  effects,  in 
1776-7,  this  eagle,  together  with  three  candelabra,  found  at 
the  same  time,  was  purchased  by  a  watchmaker  of  Notting- 
ham (by  whom  the  concealed  manuscripts  were  discovered), 
and  having  from  his  hands  passed  into  those  of  Sir  Richard 
Kaye,  a  prebendary  of  Southwell,  forms  at  present  a  vei7 
remarkable  ornament  of  the  cathedral  of  that  place.  A 
curious  document,  said  to  have  been  among  those  found  in 
the  eagle,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Colonel  Wildman, 
containing  a  grant  of  full  pardon  from  Henry  V,  of  every 
possible  crime  (and  there  is  a  tolerably  long  catalogue 
enumerated)  which  the  monks  might  have  committed  pre- 
vious to  the  8th  of  December  preceding :— "  murtiri*  per 
ipsos  post  decimutn  nonum  diem  Novembris  ultimo  prsB- 
teritnm  perpetratis,  si  quae  ftierint,  exceptU.** 
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tinguished  from  the  other  knights  of  the  same  christian 
name,  in  the  family,  by  the  title  of  ^Sir  John  Byron 
the  I^ittle  with  the  great  beard."  A  portrait  of  this 
personage  was  one  of  die  few  family  pietnres  with 
which  the  walls  of  the  abbey,  while  in  the  possession 
of  the  noble  poet,  were  decorated. 

At  the  coronation  of  James  I,  we  find  another  re- 
presentative of  the  family  selected  as  an  object  of 
royal  faTour, — the  grandson  of  Sir  John  Byron  the 
Little,  being,  on  this  occasion,  made  a  Knight  of  the 
Bath.  There  is  a  letter  to  this  personage,  preserved 
in  Lodge's  Illustrations,  from  which  it  appears  that, 
notwithstanding  all  these  apparent  indications  of 
prosperity,  the  inroads  of  pecuniary  embarrassment 
had  ah*eady  begun  to  be  experienced  by  this  ancient 
house.  After  counselling  the  new  heir  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  getting  free  of  his  debts,  ^I  do  therefore 
advise  you,**  continues  the  writer,  *  **  that  so  soon 
as  you  have,  in  such  sort  as  shall  be  fit,  finished  your 
father's  funerals,  to  dispose  and  disperse  that  great 
household,  reducing  them  to  the  number  of  forty  or 
fifty,  at  the  most,  of  all  sorts ;  andj  in  my  opinion, 
it  wfll  be  far  better  for  you  to  live  for  a  time  in 
Lancashire  rather  than  in  Notts  for  many  good  rea- 
sons that  I  can  tell  you  when  we  meet,  fitter  for 
words  than  writing." 

From  the  following  reign  (Charles  I)  the  nobility 
of  the  family  dates  its  origin.  In  the  year  1643,  Sir 
John  Byron,  great  grandson  of  him  who  succeeded 
to  the  rich  domains  of  Newstead,  was  created  Baron 
Byron  of  Rochdale  in  the  county  of  Lancaster;  and 
seldom  has  a  title  been  bestowed  for  such  high  and 
honourable  services  as  those  by  which  this  noble- 
man deserved  the  gratitude  of  his  royal  master. 
Through  almost  eveiy  page  of  the  History  of  the 
Civil  Wars,  we  trace  his  name  in  connexion  with  the 
varying  fortunes  of  the  king,  and  find  him  faithful, 
persevering,  and  disinterested  to  the  last.  **  Sir  John 
Biron  (says  the  writer  of  Colonel  Hutchinson's  Me- 
moirs), afterwards  Lord  Biron,  and  all  his  brothers, 
bred  up  in  arms  and  valiant  men  in  their  own  per* 
sons,  were  all  passionately  the  king's."  There  is 
also,  in  the  answer  which  Colonel  Hutchinson,  when 
governor  of  Nottingham,  returned,  on  one  occasion, 
to  his  cousin-german,  Sir  Richard  Biron,  a  noble 
tribute  to  the  valour  and  fidelity  of  the  £Euhily.  Sir 
Richard,  having  sent  to  prevail  on  his  relative  to 
surrender  the  castle,  received  for  answer,  that,  ^  ex- 
cept he  found  his  own  heart  prone  to  such  treachery, 
he  might  consider  there  was,  if  nothing  else,  so  much 
of  a  Biron's  blood  in  him,  that  he  should  very  much 
scorn  to  betray  or  quit  a  trust  he  had  undertaken." 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  gallant  and  distinguished 
personages,  through  whom  the  name  and  honours  of 
this  noble  house  have  been  transmitted.  By  the 
maternal  side  also.  Lord  Byron  had  to  pride  himself 
on  a  line  of  ancestry  as  illustrious  as  any  that  Scot- 
land can  boast, — ^his  mother,  who  was  one  of  the 
Gordons  of  Gight,  having  been  a  descendant  of  that 
Sir  William  Gordon,  who  was  the  third  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Huntley  by  the  daughter  of  James  I. 

After  the  eventful  period  of  the  Civil  Wars,  when  so 
many  individuals  of  the  house  of  Byron  distinguished 
themselves — there  having  been  no  less  than  seven 

*  The  Earl  of  Shrewsbary 


brothers  of  that  fieunily  oa  the  field  at  EdgehHl— the 
celebrity  of  the  name  appears  to  have  died  away  for 
near  a  century.  It  yms  about  the  year  1750,  that 
the  shipwreck  and  sufferings  of  Mr  Byron*  (the 
grandfadier  of  the  illustrious  subject  of  these  pages], 
awakened  in  no  small  degree  the  attention  and  sym- 
pathy of  the  public.  Not  long  after,  a  less  innocent 
sort  of  notoriety  attached  itself  to  two  other  memben 
ei  the  Ceunily, — one,  the  grand-unole  of  the  poet,  and 
the  other,  his  fieither.  Tlie  former,  in  the  year  1765, 
stood  his  trial  before  the  House  of  Peers  for  killing, 
in  a  duel,  or  rather  scuffle,  his  relation  and  neighbour 
Mr  Chaworth ;  and  the  latter,  having  carried  off  to 
the  continent  the  wife  of  Lord  Carmarthen,  on  the  | 
noble  marquis  obtaining  a  divorce  from  the  lady, 
married  her.  Of  this  short  union  one  daughter  oidy 
was  the  issue,  the  honourable  Augusta  Byron,  now 
the  wife  of  Colonel  Leigh. 

In  reviewing  thus  cursorily  the  ancestors,  both 
near  and  remote,  of  Lord  ^ron,  it  cannot  fail  to  be 
remarked  how  strikingly  he  combined  in  his  own 
nature  some  of  the  best  and,  perhaps,  worst  qualities 
that  lie  scattered  through  the  various  characters  of 
his  predecessors, — ^the  generosity,  the  love  of  enter- 
prise, the  high-mindedness  of  some  of  the  better 
spirits  of  his  race,  with  the  irregular  passions,  the 
eccentricity,  and  daring  recklessness  of  the  worid's 
opinion,  that  so  much  characterized  others. 

The  first  wife  of  the  father  of  the  poet  having  died 
in  1784,  he,  in  the  following  year,  married  Miss 
Catherine  Gordon,  only  child  and  heiress  of  George 
Gordon,  Esq.  of  Gight.  In  addition  to  the  estate  of 
Gight,  which  had,  however,  in  former  times,  been 
much  more  extenave,  this  lady  possessed,  in  ready 
money.  Bank  shares,  &c.  no  inconsiderable  property ; 
and  it  was  known  to  be  solely  wiUi  a  view  of  reUeving 
himself  from  his  debts  that  Mr  Byron  paid  his  addresses 
to  her.  A  circumstance  related,  as  having  taken  place 
before  the  marriage  of  this  lady,  not  only  shows  the 
extreme  quickness  and  vehemence  of  her  feelings, 
but,  if  it  be  true  that  she  had  never  at  the  time  seen 
Captain  Byron,  is  not  a  Htde  striking.  Being  at  the 
Edinburgh  Theatre  one  night  when  the  character 
of  Isabella  was  performed  by  Mrs  Siddons,  so  affected 
was  she  by  the  powers  of  this  great  actress,  that, 
towards  the  conclusion  of  the  play,  she  fell  into  violent 
fits,  and  was  carried  out  of  the  theatre,  screaming 
loudly, "  Oh  my  Biron,  my  Biron." 

On  the  occasion  of  her  marriage  there  appeared  a 
ballad  by  some  Scotch  rhymer,  which  has  been  lately 
reprinted  in  a  collection  of  the  **  Ancient  Ballads  and 
Songs  of  the  North  of  Scotland ;"  and  as  it  bears 
testimony  both  to  the  reputation  of  Xhe  lacty  for 
wealth,  and  that  of  her  husband  for  rakery  and  extra- 
vagance, it  may  be  worth  extracting : — 

MISS  GORDON  OF  GIGHT. 

0  whare  are  ye  gaen',  bonny  Min  Gordon  7 
0  whare  are  ye  gaen,  sae  bony  an*  braw  ? 

Ye  've  married,  ye  've  married  wi'  JtAnny  Byron, 
To  squander  the  lands  o*  Gight  awa*. 

This  youth  is  a  rake,  frae  England  he  *s  come ; 

The  Scots  dinna  ken  his  extraction  ava ; 
He  keeps  up  his  misses,  his  landlord  he  duns, 

l^t  '8  fast  drawen*  the  lands  o'  Gight  awa*. 

0  whare  are  ye  gaen',  &c. 

*  Afterwards  Admiral. 
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The  fhooteii'  o'  guns,  an'  rattlin*  o*  drums* 
The  bugle  in  woods,  the  pipes  i*  the  ha% 

The  beagles  a  howlin',  the  hounds  a  growlin* ; 
Theae  aoundings  will  soon  gar  Gight  gang  awa*. 

O  wliare  are  ye  gaen*.  &c. 


Soon  after  the  marriage,  which  took  place,  I  believe, 
at  Bath,  Mr  Byron  and  his  lady  removed  to  their 
estate  in  Scotland ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  the 
prognostics  of  this  ballad-jnaker  began  to  be  realized. 
The  extent  of  that  diasm  of  debt,  in  which  her  fortune 
was  to  be  swallowed  up,  now  opened  upon  the  eyes 
of  the  ill-fated  heiress.  The  creditors  of  Mr  Byron  lost 
00  time  in  pressing  their  demands,  and  not  on]y  was 
Ae  whole  of  her  ready  money.  Bank  shares,  fisheries, 
&c.,  sacrificed  to  satisfy  them,  but  a  large  sum  raised 
by  mortgage  on  the  estate  for  the  same  purpose.  In 
the  summer  of  1786,  she  and  her  husband  left  Scot- 
land, to  proceed  to  FVance ;  and  in  the  foOowing  year 
the  estate  of  Gight  itself  was  sold,  and  the  whole  of 
the  purchase-money  applied  to  the  further  payment 
of  debts, — ^with  the  exception  oi  a  smaB  sum  vested 
in  trustees  for  the  use  of  Mrs  ^ron,  who  thus  found 
hersdf,  within  the  short  q>ace  of  two  years,  reduced 
from  competence  to  a  pittance  of  £150  per  annum.  * 

FVom  Fiance  MrsQyron  returned  to  England  at  the 
ckwe  of  the  year  1787,  and  on  the  33d  of  January, 
1788,  gave  birth,  in  Holies-street,  London,  to  her  first 
and  only  child,  George  Gordon  E^nm.  The  name  of 
Gordon  was  added  in  compliance  with  a  condition 
imposed  by  will  on  whoever  should  become  husband 
of  the  heirew  of  Gight ;  and  at  the  baptism  of  the 
child,  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  and  Colonel  Duff  of 
Pettereaso,  stood  god&thers. 


*  The  following  paiiiculari  reipecting  the  amount  of 
Jbs  Brron's  fortune  before  marriage,  and  its  rapid  dis- 
appearance afterwards,  are,  I  have  every  reason  to  think, 
fh>m  the  authentic  source  to  which  I  am  indebted  for  them, 
strictly  correct  ; 

*  At  the  time  of  the  marriage  Hiss  Gordon  was  possessed 
of  about  £3000  in  money,  two  shares  in  the  Aberdeen  Bank- 
ing Company,  the  estates  of  Gight  and  Monkshill,  and  the 
Superiority  of  two  Salmon  Fishings  on  Dee.  Soon  after  the 
arrival  of  Mr  and  Afrs  Byron  Gordon  in  Scotland,  it 
appeared  that  Mr  Byron  had  involved  himself  very  deeply 
in  debt,  and  his  creditors  commenced  legal  proceedings  for  i 
the  recovery  of  their  money.  The  cash  in  hand  was  soon 
paid  away , -the  Bank  shares  wen  disposed  of  at  £800  (now 
worth  £6000}— timber  on  the  estate  was  cut  down  and  sold 
to  the  amount  of  £1500— the  farm  of  Monkshill  and  Supe- 
riority of  the  Fishings,  affording  a  freehold  qualification, 
were  disposed  of  at  £480;  and,  in  addition  to  these  sales, 
within  a  year  after  the  marriage.  £8000  was  borrowed  on  a 
mortgage  upon  the  estate,  granted  by  Mrs  Byron  Gordon 
to  the  person  who  lent  the  money. 

*In  March  1786  a  contract  of  marriage  in  the  Scotch  form 
was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  parties.  In  the  course  of 
the  summer  at  that  year  Mr  and  Mrs  Byron  left  Gight.  and 
never  returned  to  it ;  the  estate  being,  in  the  following 
year,  sold  to  Lord  Haddo  for  the  sum  of  £17,850,  the  whole 
of  which  was  applied  to  the  payment  of  Mr  Byron's  debts, 
with  the  exception  of  £1122,  which  remained  as  a  burden 
on  the  estate  (the  interest  to  be  applied  to  paying  a  jointure 
of  £56.  lis.  Id.  to  Mrs  Byron's  grandmother,  the  principal 
reverting,  at  her  death,  to  Mrs  Byron),  and  £3000,  vested 
in  Trustees  for  Mrs  Byron's  separate  use,  which  was  lent 
to  Mr  Carsewell  of  RatharUet  in  Fifeshire.' 

« A  strange  ocenrreace  *  (says  another  of  my  informants) 
'took  place  previous  to  the  sale  ef  the  lands.  All  the  doves 
left  the  house  of  Gight  and  cuaa6  to  Lord  Haddo's,  and  so 
did  a  number  of  herons,  which  had  built  their  nests  for  many 
years  in  a  wood  en  the  banks  of  a  large  loch,  called  the 
Hsgberry  Pot.  When  this  was  told  to  Lord  Haddo,  he 
pertinently  replied* '  Let  the  birds  come,  and  do  them  no 
barm,  for  the  land  will  soon  follow;'  which  it  actually  did.* 


In  reference  to  the  circumstance  of  his  being  an 
only  child.  Lord  Byron,  in  one  of  his  journals,  men- 
tioiis  some  curious  coincidences  in  his  family,  which 
to  a  mind  disposed  as  his  was  to  regard  every  thing 
connected  with  himself  as  out  of  the  ordinary  course 
oi  events,  would  naturally  appear  even  more  strange 
and  singular  than  they  are.  ^  I  have  been  thinking,** 
he  says,  "  of  an  odd  circumstance.  My  daughter  (1), 
my  wife  (2),  my  half-sister  (3),  my  mother  (4),  my 
sister's  mother  (5),  my  natureJ  daughter  (6),  and 
myself  (7),  are,  or  were,  all  only  children.  My  sister's 
mother  (Lady  Conyers)  had  only  my  half-sister  by 
that  second  marriage  (herself,  too,  an  only  child],  and 
my  fietther  had  only  me,  an  only  child,  by  his  second 
marriage  with  my  mother,  an  only  child  too.  Such  a 
complication  of  only  children,  all  tending  to  ont 
family,  is  singular  enough,  and  looks  Uke  fatality 
almost."  He  then  adds,  characteristically,  ^  But  the 
fiercest  animals  have  the  fewest  numbers  in  their 
litters,  as  lions,  tigers,  and  even  elephants,  which  are 
mild  in  comparison." 

From  Londcm  Mrs  Byron  proceeded  with  her  infant 
to  Scotlimd,  and  in  the  year  1790,  took  up  her  resi- 
dence in  Aberdeen,  where  she  was  soon  after  joined 
by  Captain  Byron.  Here  for  a  short  time  they  lived 
tc^ether  in  lodgings  at  the  house  of  a  person  named 
Anderson,  in  Queen-street.  But  their  union  being  by 
no  means  happy,  a  separation  took  place  between 
them,  and  Mrs  Byron  removed  to  lodgings  at  the  other 
end  of  the  street.*  Notwithstanding  this  schism,  they 
for  some  time  continued  to  visits  and  even  to  drink 
tea  with  each  other;  but  the  elements  of  discord 
were  strong  oa  both  sides,  and  their  separation  was, 
at  last,  complete  and  final.  He  would  frequently, 
however,  accost  the  nurse  and  his  son  in  their  walks, 
and  expressed  a  strong  wish  to  have  the  child  for  a 
day  or  two,  cm  a  visit  wiUi  him.  To  this  request  Mrs 
Bynm  was,  at  first,  not  very  willing  to  accede,  but, 
on  the  representation  of  the  nurse,  that  ^  if  he  kept 
the  boy  one  night,  he  would  not  do  so  another,"  she 
consented.  The  event  proved  as  the  nurse  had  pre- 
dicted; on  inquiring  next  morning  after  the  child, 
she  vras  told  by  Captain  Byron  that  he  had  quite 
enough  of  his  young  visitor,  and  she  might  take  him 
home  again. 

It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  Mrs  Byron, 
at  this-  period,  was  unable  to  keep  more  than  one 
servant,  and  that,  sent  as  the  boy  was  on  this  occa- 
sion to  encounter  the  trial  of  a  visit,  without  the 
accustomed  superintendence  of  his  nurse,  it  is  not  so 
wonderful  that  he  should  have  been  found,  under 
such  circumstances,  rather  an  unmanageable  guest. 
That  as  a  child,  his  temper  was  violent,  or  rather 
sullenly  passionate,  is  certain.  Even  when  in  petti- 
coats, he  showed  the  same  uncontrolable  spirit  with 
his  nurse,  which  he  afterwards  exhibited,  when  an 
author,  with  his  critics.  Being  angrily  reprimanded 
by  her,  one  day,  for  having  soiled  or  torn  a  new  frock 
in  which  he  had  been  just  dressed,  he  got  into  one  of 
lug  ^  silent  rages"  (as  he  himself  has  described  them), 
seized  the  frock  with  both  his  hands,  rent  it  from  top 

*  It  appears  that  she  several  times  changed  her  residence 
during  her  stay  at  Aberdeen,  as  there  are  two  other  houses 
pointed  out,  where  she  lodged  for  some  time ;  one,  situated 
in  Virginia- street,  aud  the  other,  the  house  of  a  Mr  Leslie* 
I  think,  in  Broad-street. 
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to  bottom,  and  stood  in  snDen  stiUnett,  setting  his 
censurer  and  her  wrath  at  defiance. 

But,  notwithstanding  this,  and  other  such  unruly 
outbreaks — ^in  which  he  was  but  too  much  encouraged 
by  the  example  of  his  mother,  who  frequently,  it  is 
said,  proceeded  to  the  same  extremities  with  her 
caps,  gowns,  &c. — there  was  in  his  disposition,  as 
appears  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  nurses, 
tutors,  and  aJl  who  were  employed  about  him,  a  mix- 
ture of  afilectionate  sweetness  and  playfulness,  by 
which  it.  was  impossible  not  to  be  attached;  and 
wliich  rendered  him  then,  as  in  his  riper  yean,  easily 
manageable,  by  those  who  loved  and  understood  him 
sufficiently  to  be  at  once  gentle  and  firm  oiough  for 
the  Cask..  The  female  attendant  of  whom  we  haye 
spoken,  as  well  as  her  sister.  May  Gray,  who  suc- 
ceeded her,  gained  an  influence  over  his  mind  against 
which  he  very  rarely  rebelled;  while  his  mother, 
whose  capricious  excesses,  both  of  anger  and  of  fond- 
ness, left  her  little  hold  on  either  his  respect  or  afiec- 
tion,  was  indebted  solely  to  his  sense  of  filial  duty  for 
any  small  portion  of  auUiority  she  was  ever  able  to 
acquire  over  him. 

Qy  an  accident  which,  it  is  said,  occurred  at  the 
time  of  his  birth,  one  of  his  feet  was  twisted  out  of  its 
natural  position,  and  this  defect  (chiefly  from  the 
contriTances  employed  to  remedy  it)  was  a  source  of 
much  pain  and  incouTenience  to  him  during  his  early 
years.  The  expedients  used  at  this  period  to  restore 
the  Umb  to  shape  were  adopted  by  the  adyice,  and 
under  the  direction,  of  the  celebrated  John  Hunter, 
with  whom  Doctor  Livingstone  of  Aberdeen  corre- 
sponded on  the  subject;  and  his  nurse,  to  whom  fell 
the  task  of  putting  on  these  machines  or  bandages,  ai 
bedtime,  would  oiten,  as  she  herself  told  my  mfbrmaat, 
sing  him  to  sleep,  or  tell  him  stories  and  legends,  in 
which,  like  most  other  children,  he  took  great  ddight. 
She  also  taught  him,  while  yet  an  in&nt,  to  repeat 
a  great  number  of  the  Psalms ;  and  the  first  and 
twenty-third  Psalms  were  among  the  earliest  that 
he  committed  to  memory.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
indeed,  that  through  the  care  of  this  respectable 
woman,  who  was  herself  of  a  very  religious  disposi- 
tion, he  attained  a  far  earlier  and  more  intimate 
acquaintance  vrith  the  Sacred  Writings  than  falls  to 
the  lot  of  most  young  people.  In  a  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  Mr  Murray,  from  Italy,  in  1831,  after 
requesting  of  that  gentleman  to  send  him,  by  the  first 
opportunity,  a  Bible,  he  adds  — ^  Don't  forget  this, 
for  I  am  a  great  reader  and  admirer  of  those  books, 
and  had  read  them  through  and  through  before  I  was 
eight  years  old, — that  is  to  say,  the  Old  Testament, 
for  the  New  struck  me  as  a  task,  but  the  other  as  a 
pleasure.  I  speak,  as  a  boy,  from  the  recollected  im- 
pression of  that  period  at  Aberdeen,  in  1796." 

The  malformation  of  his  foot  was,  even  at  this 
childish  age,  a  subject  on  which  he  showed  peculiar 
sensitiveness.  I  have  been  told  by  a  gentleman  of 
Glasgow,  that  the  person  who  nursed  his  wife,  and 
who  stin  lives  in  his  family,  used  often  to  join  the 
nurse  of  Byron  when  they  were  out  with  their 
respective  charges,  and  one  day  said  to  her,  as  they 
walked  together,  "What  a  pretty  boy  Byron  is! 
what  a  pity  he  has  such  a  leg !"  On  hearing  this 
allusion  to  his  infirmity,  the  child's  ^es  flashed  with 
anger,  and  strikuig  at  her  with  a  little  whip  which  he 


held  in  his  hand,  he  exdairaed  impatiaitly,  **  Dinoa 
•peak  of  it !"  Sometimes,  however,  as  in  after  life, 
he  could  talk  indifierently  and  even  jestingly  of  this 
lameness;  and  there  being  another  little  lx>y  in  the 
neighbourhood,  who  had  a  similar  defect  in  one  of  his 
feet,  Byron  would  say,  laughingly,  ''Come  and  see 
the  twa  laddies  with  the  twa  club  feet  going  up  the 
Broad-street." 

Among  many  instances  of  his  quickness  and  energy 
at  this  age,  his  nurse  mentioned  a  little  incident  that 
one  night  occurred,  on  her  taking  him  to  the  the^ 
atre  to  see  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  He  attended  to 
the  performance,  for  some  time,  with  silent  interest; 
but,  in  the  scene  between  CaUierine  and  Petnichio, 
where  the  following  diabgue  takes  place, — 

CatJk.  I  konw  it  is  the  moon. 

Pet.  Naj,  then,  yoa  lie^t  is  the  blesaed  snn,  — 

little  Geordie  (as  they  called  the  child],  starting  from 
his  seat,  cried  out  boldly,  "  But  I  say  it  is  the  moon, 
sir." 

The  short  visit  of  Captain  Byron  to  Aberdeen  has 
already  been  menticmed,  and  he  again  passed  two  or 
three  months  in  that  city,  before  his  last  departure 
for  France.  On  boUi  occasions,  his  chief  object  was 
to  extract  still  more  money,  if  possible,  from  the 
unfortunate  woman  whom  he  had  b^^gared ;  and  so 
fax  was  he  successful,  that,  during  his  last  visit, 
narrow  as  wei^  her  means,  she  contrived  to  furnish 
him  vriUi  the  money  necessary  for  his  journey  to 
Valenciennes,*  where,  in  the  following  year,  1791,  he 
died.  Though  latterly  Mrs  Byron  woiUd  not  see  her 
husband,  she  entertained,  it  is  said,  a  strong  affection 
for  him  to  the  last,  and  on  those  occasions,  when  the 
nurse  used  to  meet  him  in  her  walks,  would  inquire 
of  her  with  the  tenderest  anxiety  as  to  his  health  and 
looks.  When  the  intelligence  of  his  death,  too,  ar- 
rived, her  grief,  according  to  the  account  of  this  same 
attendant,  bordered  on  distraction,  and  her  shrieks 
were  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  in  the  street.  She  was, 
indeed,  a  woman  full  of  the  most  passionate  extremes, 
and  her  grief  and  afiection  were  bursts  as  much  of 
temper  as  of  feeling.  To  mourn  at  all,  however,  for 
such  a  husband  was,  it  must  be  albwed,  a  most 
gratuitous  stretch  of  generosity.  Having  married 
her,  as  he  openly  avowed,  for  her  fortune  alone,  he 
soon  dissipated  this,  the  solitary  charm  she  possessed 
for  him,  and  was  then  unmanful  enough  to  taunt  her 
with  the  inconveniences  of  that  penury  which  his  own 
extravagance  had  occasioned. 

When  not  quite  five  years  old,  young  Bynm  was 
sent  to  a  day-school  at  Aberdeen,  taught  by  Mr 
Bowers,"!-  and  remained  there,  vrith  some  intermp- 


*  By  her  advances  of  money  to  Mr  Byron  (says  an  autho- 
rity I  have  already  cited)  on  the  two  occasions  when  he 
visited  Aberdeen,  as  well  as  by  the  expenses  incurred  in 
furnishing  the  floor  occupied  by  her,  after  his  death,  in 
Broad- street,  she  got  in  debt  to  the  amount  of  £300,  by 
paying  the  interest  on  which  her  income  was  reduced  to 
£135.  On  this,  however,  she  contrived  to  live  without  in- 
creasing her  debt,  and  on  the  death  of  her  grandmother, 
when  she  received  the  £1122  set  apart  for  that  lady's  annuity, 
discharged  the  whole. 

t  In  Long  Acre.  The  present  master  of  this  school  is 
Mr  David  Grant,  the  ingenious  editor  of  a  collection  of 
"  Battles  and  War-Pieces,"  and  of  a  work  of  mach  utility 
entitled  *Class-Bo(A  of  Modem  Poetry.* 
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tions,  during  a  twelyemonth,  as  appears  by  the  foDow- 
ing  extract  from  Ae  day-book  of  the  school : 

George  Cordon  Byron. 

19lh  November,  1792. 

19th  Noyember,  VK^-^ptid  one  goinea. 

The  terms  of  this  school  for  reading  were  only  fiye 
ihiDings  a  quarter,  and  it  was  evidently  less  with  a 
liew  to  the  boy's  advance  in  learning  than  as  a  cheap 
mode  of  keeping  him  quiet  that  his  mother  had  sent 
him  to  it.    Of  the  progress  of  his  infantine  studies 
at  Aberdeen,  as  well  under  Mr  Bowers  as  under  the 
rarious  other  persons  that  instructed  him,  we  have 
the  following  interesting  particulars  conununicated 
by  himself,  in  a  sort  of  journal  which  he  once  began, 
under  the  title  of  **  My  Dictitmary,"  and.  which  is 
preserved  in  one  of  his  manuscript  books. 
I    ^  For  several  years  of  my  eariiest  childhood,  I  was 
in  that  city,  but  have  never  revisited  it  since  I  was 
ten  years  old.  I  was  sent,  at  five  years  old,  or  earlier, 
to  a  school  kept  by  a  Mr  Bowers,  who  was  called 
^Bodsy  Bowers,'  by  reason  of  his  dappemess.    It 
was  a  school  for  both  sexes.    I  learned  little  there, 
except  to  repeat  by  rote  the  first  lesson  of  monosyllables 
('  God  made  man'—*  Let  us  love  him')  by  hearing 
it  often  repeated,  without  acquiring  a  letter.    When- 
ever proof  was  made  of  my  progress  at  home,  I  re- 
peated these  words  with  the  most  rapid  fluency ;  but 
00  turning  over  a  new  leaf,  I  continued  to  repeat 
them,  so  that  the  narrow  boundaries  of  my  first 
year's  accomplishments  were  detected,  mj  ears  boxed 
(which  they  did  not  deserve,  seeing  it  was  by  ear 
only  that  I  had  acquired  my  letters),  and  my  intellects 
consigned  to  a  new  preceptor.    He  was  a  very  de- 
vout, clever  little  clerggrman,  named  Ross,  afterwards 
minister  of  one  of  the  kirks  [East^  I  think).    Under 
him  I  made  astonishing  progress,  and  I  recollect  to 
this  day  his  mild  manners  and  good-natured  pains- 
taking. The  moment  I  could  read,  my  grand  passion 
was  hutory,  and,  why  I  know  not,  but  I  was  par- 
ticularly taken  with  the  battle  near  the  Lake  Regillus 
in  the  Roman  History,  put  into  my  hands  the  first. 
Four  years  ago,  when  standing  on  the  heights  of 
Toscnlum,  and  kx>king  down  upon  the  Httle  round 
lake  that  was  once  Regillu^  and  which  dots  the  im- 
mense expanse  below,  I  remembered  my  young  en- 
thusiasm and  my  old.instructor.    Afterweurds  I  had 
a  very  serious,  saturnine,  but  kind  young  man,  named 
Paterson,  for  a  tutor.    He  was  the  son  of  my  shoe- 
maker, but  a  good  scholar,  as  is  common  with  the 
Scotch.    He  was  a  rigid  presbyterian  also.    With 
him  I  begun  Latin  in  Ruddiman's  grammar,  and 
continued  till  I  went  to  the  *Gnunmar  School' 
[Scoticiy  *Schule;'  AberdofUci,  'Squeel*)  where  I 
threaded  all  the  classes  to  die  fourth,  when  I  was 
recalled  to  England  (where  I  had  been  hatched)  by 
the  demise  of  my  uncle.   I  acquired  this  handwriting, 
whidi  I  can  hardly  read  myself,  under  the  fair  copies 
of  Mr  Duncan  of  the  same  city :  I  don't  think  he 
ould  plume  himself  much  upon  my  progress.  How- 
ever, I  wrote  much  better  then  than  I  have  ever  done 
since.    Haste  and  agitation  of  one  kind  or  another 
have  quite  spoilt  as  pretty  a  scrawl  as  ever  scratched 
over  a  frank.    The  grammar-school  might  consist  of 
a  hundred  and  fifty  of  all  ages  under  age.    It  was 
divided  into  five  classes  taught  by  four  masters,  the 
chief  teaching  the  fourth  and  fifth  hunself.    As  m 


England,  the  fifth,  sixth  forms,  and  monitors,  are 
heard  by  the  head  masters." 

Of  his  class4eIlows  at  the  grammar-achool  there 
are  many,  of  course,  still  alive,  by  whom  he  is  well 
remembered  ;*  and  the  general  impressicHi  they  re- 
tain of  him  is,  that  he  was  a  live^,  warm-hearted, 
and  high-spirited  boy— passionate  and  resentful,  but 
affectionate  and  companionable  with  his  school-fellows 
— to  a  remarkable  degree  venturous  and  fearless,  and 
(as  one  of  them  significantly  expressed  it)  ^alwayi 
more  ready  to  give  a  blow  than  take  one."  Among 
many  anecdotes  illustrative  of  this  spirit,  it  is  related 
that  once,  in  returning  home  from  school,  he  fell  in 
with  a  boy  who  had  on  some  former  occasion  insulted 
him,  but  had  then  got  off  unpunished— little  Byron, 
however,  at  the  time,  promising  to  **  pay  him  off" 
whenever  they  should  meet  again.  Accordingly,  on 
this  second  encounter,  though  there  were  some  other 
boys  to  take  his  opponent's  part,  he  succeeded  in  in- 
flicting upon  him  a  hearty  beating.  On  his  return 
home,  breathless,  the  servant  inquired  what  he  had 
been  about,  and  was  answered  by  him,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  rage  and  humour,  that  he  had  been  paying  a 
debt,  by  beating  a  boy  according  to  promise ;  for 
that  he  was  a  Byron,  and  would  never  belie  his 
motto,  **  Trust  Byron,** 

He  was,  indeed,  much  more  anxious  to  distinguish 
himself  among  his  schoplfellows  by  prowess  in  all 
sportsf  and  exercises,  than  by  advancement  in  learn- 
ing. Though  quick,  when  he  could  be  persuaded  to 
attend,  or  had  any  study  that  pleased  him,  he  was  in 
generdi  very  low  in  the  dass,  nor  seemed  ambitious 
of  being  promoted  any  higher.  It  is  the  custom,  it 
seems,  in  this  seminaiy,  to  invert,  now  and  then,  the 
order  of  the  class,  so  as  to  make  the  highest  and 
lowest  boys  change  places, — ^with  a  view,  no  doubt, 
of  piquing  the  ambition  of  both.  On  these  occasions, 
and  only  these,  Byron  was  sometimes  at  the  head, 
and  the  master,  to  banter  him,  would  say,  **  Now, 
George,  man,  let  me  see  how  soon  you'll  be  at  the 
foot  again."t 

During  this  period,  his*  mother  and  he  made,  oc- 
casionally, visits  among  their  friends,  passing  some 
time  at  Fetteresso,  the  seat  of  his  godfather,  Colcmel 
Duff  (where  the  child's  deKght  vriUi  a  humorous  old 
butler,  named  Ernest  Fidler,  is  still  remembered), 
and  also  at  Banff,  where  some  near  connexions  ^ 
Mrs  Byron  resided. 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  1796,  after  an  attack 
of  scarlet-fever,  he  was  removed  by  his  mother  for 
change  of  air  into  the  Highlands ;  and  it  was  either 
at  this  time,  or  in  the  following  year,  that  they  took 
up  their  residence  at  a  farm-house  in  the  neighbour- 

*The  old  Porter,  too,  at  the  College,  "minds  weal*  the 
little  boy,  with  the  red  jacket  and  nankeen  trowsers,  whom 
he  has  so  often  tamed  out  of  the  College  coart-yard. 

t  "  He  was,*  says  one  of  •my  informants,  *a  good  hand  at 
marbles,  and  could  drive  one  farther  than  most  koys.  He 
also  excelled  at  '  Bases,'  a  game  which  requires  consider- 
able swiftness  of  foot." 

I  On  examining  the  quarterly  lists  kept  at  the  grammar- 
school  of  Aberdeen,  in  which  the  names  of  the  boys  are  tot 
down  according  to  the  station  each  holds  in  his  class,  it 
appears  that  in  April  of  the  year  1794,  the  name  of  Byron, 
then  in  the  second  class,  stands  twenty-third  in  a  list  of 
thirty-eight  boys.  In  the  April  of' 1798,  however,  he  had 
risen  to  be  fifth  in  the  fourth  class,  consisting  of  twenty - 
seven  boys,  and  had  got  ahead  of  several  of  his  contempo- 
raries, who  had,  previously,  always  stood  before  him. 
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hood  of  BaHater,  a  iayourite  tuininer  resort  for  health 
and  gaiety,  about  forty  intles  up  the  Dee  from  Aber- 
deen. Though  Am  house,  where  tb^  stjll  show 
with  much  pride  the  bed  in  which  young  ^nm  slept, 
has  become  naturally  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  the 
worshippers  of  genius,  neither  its  own  appearance, 
nor  diat  of  the  small,  bleak  TaUey^  in  which  it  stands, 
is  at  all  worthy  oi  being  associated  with  the  memory 
of  a  poet.  Within  a  short  distance  of  it,  however, 
an  those  features  of  wildness  and  beauty,  which 
mark  the  course  of  the  Dee  Uirough  the  Highlands^ 
may  be  commanded.  Here  the  dark  summit  of 
Lachin-iT^gair  stood  towering  before  the  eyes  of  the 
future  bard;  and  the  rerses  in  which,  not  many 
years  afterwards,  he  commemorated  diis  sublime 
object,  show  that,  young  as  he  was,  at  die  time,  its 
^  frowning  glories"  were  not  unnoticed  by  him.* 

Ab,  there  my  yoang  footsteps  in  inflincy  wander'd, 

My  cap  was  ttie  bonnet,  my  cloak  was  the  plaid ; 
On  chieftains  long  perish'd  my  memory  ponder'd. 

As  daily  I  strode  through  the  pine^orer'd  glade. 
I  sought  not  my  home  till  the  day's  dying  glory 

Gave  place  to  the  rays  of  the  bright  polar-star ; 
For  Fancy  was  cheer'd  by  traditional  glory. 

Disclosed  by  the  natiyes  of  dark  Loch-na-gar. 

To  the  wildness  and  grandeur  of  the  scenes,  among 
which  his  childhood  was  passed,  it  is  not  unusual  to 
trace  the  first  awakening  of  his  poetic  talent.  But  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  this  faculty  was  ever  so 
produced.  That  the  charm  of  scenery,  which  derives 
its  chief  power  fnnn  fiuicy  and  association,  should  be 
much  felt  at  an  age  when  fiemcy  is  yet  hardly  awake, 
and  associations  but  few,  can  with  difficulty,  even 
making  every  allowance  for  the  prematurity  of  genius, 
be  conceived.  The  light  which  the  poet  sees  around 
the  forms  of  nature  is  not  so  much  in  the  objects 
themselves  as  in  the  eye  that  contemplates  them; 
and  Imagination  must  first  be  able  to  lend  a  glory  to 
such  scenes,  before  she  can  derive  inspiration  ./^wn 
them.  As  materials^  indeed,  for  the  poetic  faculty, 
when  developed,  to  work  upon,  these  impressions  of 
the  new  and  wonderful  retained  from  childhood,  and 
retained  with  all  the  vividness  of  recollection  which 
belongs  to  genius,  may  form^  it  is  true,  the  purest  and 
most  precious  part  of  that  aliment,  vrith  which  the 
memory  of  the  poet  feeds  his  imagination.  But  still, 
it  is  the  newly  awakened  power  within  him  that  is 
the  source  of  the  charm ;— it  is  the  force  of  fancy  alone 
that,  acting  upon  his  recollections,  impregnates,  as  it 
were,  all  the  past  with  pocNy.  In  this  respect,  such 
impressions  of  natural  scenery  as  Lord  Byron  received 
in  his  childhood,  must  be  classed  with  the  various 
other  remembrances  which  that  period  leaves  be- 
hind— of  its  innocence,  its  sports,  its  first  hopes  and 
affections — all  of  them  reminiscences  which  the  poet 
afterwards  converts  to  his  use,  but  which  no  more 
make  the  poet  than — to  apply  an  illustration  of 
Byron's  own — the  honey  can  be  said  to  make  the  bee 
that  treasures  it. 

When  it  happens — as  was  the  case  with  Ijord 
Byron  in  Greece — that  the  same  peculiar  features  of 
nature  over  which  Memory  has  shed  this  reflective 

*  Notwithstanding  the  lively  recollections  expressed  in 
this  poem,  it  is  pretty  certain,  from  the  testimony  of  his 
nurse,  that  be  never  was  at  the  mountain  itself,  which  stood 
some  miles  distant  from  his  residence,  more  than  twice. 
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charm,  are  reproduced  before  the  eyes  under  new 
and  inspiring  circumstances,  and  with  all  the  acces- 
sories which  an  imagination,  in  its  full  vigour  and 
wealth,  can  lend  them,  then,  indeed,  do  both  the 
past  and  present  combine  to  make  the  enchantment 
complete ;  and  never  was  there  a  heart  more  borne 
away  by  this  confluence  of  feelings  than  that  of 
Byron.  In  a  poem,  written  about  a  year  or  two 
before  his  death,*  he  traces  all  his  eogoyment  d 
mountain  scenery  to  the  impressions  received  during 
his  residence  in  the  Highlands ;  and  even  attributes 
the  pleasure  which  he  experioiced  in  gazing  upon  Ida 
and  Parnassus,  far  less  to  classic  remembrances,  than 
to  those  fond  deep-felt  assodations  by  which  they 
brought  back  the  memory  of  his  boyhood  and  Ladiin- 
y-gair. 

He  who  first  met  the  Highland's  swelling  bine, 
Will  love  each  peak  that  shows  a  kindred  hue, 
Hail  in  each  crag  a  friend's  familiar  tkce. 
And  clasp  the  mountain  in  his  mind's  embrace. 
Long  have  I  roam*d  through  lands  which  are  not  mine, 
Adored  the  Alp,  and  loved  the  Apennine, 
Revered  Parnassus,  and  beheld  the  steep 
Jove's  Ida  and  Olympus  crown  the  deep : 
But  twSs  not  all  long  ages'  lore,  nor  all 
Their  nature  held  me  in  their  thrilling  thrall ; 
The  infimt  rapture  still  survived  the  boy. 
And  Loch-na-gar  with  Ida  look'd  o'er  Troy, 
Mix'd  Celtic  memories  with  the  Phrygian  mount. 
And  Highland  linns  with  Castalie's  clear  fount. 

In  a  note  appended  to  this  passage,  we  find  him 
falling  into  that  sort  of  anachronism  in  the  history  of 
his  own  feelings,  which  I  have  above  adverted  to  as 
not  uncommmi,  and  referring  to  childhood  itself  that 
love  of  mountain  prospects,  which  was  but  the  after 
result  of  his  imaginative  recollections  of  that  period. 

^  From  this  period  "  (the  time  of  his  residence  in 
the  Highlands)  ''I  date  my  love  of  mountainous 
countries.  I  can  never  forget  the  dkct,  a  few  years 
afterwards  in  England,  of  the  only  thing  I  had  long 
seen,  even  in  miniature,  of  a  mountain,  in  the  Malvern 
Hills.  After  I  returned  to  Cheltenham,  I  used  to 
watch  them  every  afternoon  at  sunset,  with  a  sensa- 
tion which  I  cannot  describe." 

His  love  of  sditary  rambles,  and  his  taste  for  ex- 
ploring in  all  directiiMis,  led  him  not  unfrequoitly  so 
far  as  to  excite  serious  apprehensions  for  his  si^ety. 
Wliile  at  Aberdeen,  he  used  often  to  steal  from  home 
unperceived ; — sometimes  he  would  find  his  way  to 
the  seaside;  and  once,  after  a  I(mg  and  anxious 
search,  they  found  the  adventurous  little  rover 
struggling  in  a  sort  of  morass  or  marsh,  from  which 
he  was  unable  to  extricate  himself. 

In  the  course  of  one  of  his  summer  excursions  up 
Dee-side,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  still  more 
of  the  wiM  beauties  of  the  Highlands  than  even  the 
neighbourhood  of  their  residence  at  Ballatrech 
afforded, — having  been  taken  by  his  mother  through 
the  romantic  passes  that  lead  to  Invercauld,  and  as 
far  up  as  the  small  waterfiedl,  called  the  Linn  of  Dee. 
Here  his  love  of  adventure  had  nearly  cost  him  his 
life.  As  he  was  scrambling  along  a  declivity  that 
overhung  the  fall,  some  heather  caught  his  lame  foot 
and  he  fell.  Already  he  was  rolling  downward,  when 
the  attendant  luckily  caught  hold  of  him,  and  was  but 
just  in  time  to  save  him  from  being  killed. 

•  Tlie  Island. 
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It  was  about  this  period,  wh&k  he  was  not  quite 
eight  years  old,  that  a  feeling  partaking  more  of  the 
nature  of  love  Uian  it  is  easy  to  belieye  possible  in  so 
young  a  child,  took,  according  to  his  own  account, 
ratire  possession  of  his  thoughts,  and  showed  how 
eariy,  in  this  passion,  as  in  most  others,  the  sensi- 
bilities of  his  nature  were  awakened.^  The  name  of 
the  object  of  this  attachment  was  Mary  Duff;  and 
the  following  passage  from  a  Journal,  kept  by  him  in 
1813,  will  show  how  freshly,  after  an  interval  of 
seTenteen  years,  all  the  circumstances  of  this  early 
love  still  lived  in  his  memory. 

**  I  have  been  thinking  lately  a  good  deal  of  Mary 
Doff.      How  very  odd  that  I  should  have  been  so 
utterly,  devotedly  fond  of  that  girl,  at  an  age  when  I 
could  neither  feel  passion^  nor  know  the  meaning  of 
the  word.    And  the  effect !— My  mother  used  always 
to  rally  me  about  this  childish  amour ;  and,  at  last, 
many  years  after,  when  I  was  sixteen,  she  told  me 
one  day,  *  Oh,  Byron,  I  have  had  a  letter  from  Edin- 
burgh, from  Miss  Abercromby,  and  your  old  sweet- 
heart Mary  Duff  is  married  to  a  Mr  Co«.'  And  what 
was  my  answer  ?    I  really  cannot  explain  or  account 
for  my  feelings  at  that  moment;  but  they  neariy 
threw  me  into  convulsions,  and  alarmed  my  mother 
so  much,  that,  after  I  grew  better,  she  generally 
avoided  the  subject — to  me — and  contented  herself 
with  telling  it  to  all  her  acquaintance.    Now,  what 
could  this  be  ?    I  had  never  seen  her  since  her 
mother's  faux-pas  at  Aberdeen  had  been  the  cause 
of  her  removal  to  her  grandmother's  at  Banff;  we 
were  both  the  merest  children.  I  had  and  have  been 
attached  fifty  times  since  that  period ;  yet  I  recollect 
an  we    said  to  each  other,  all  our  caresses,  her 
features,  my  restlessness,  sleeplessness,  my  tormenting 
my  mother's  maid  to  write  for  me  to  her,  which  she 
at  last  did,  to  quiet  me.    Poor  Nancy  thought  I  was 
wikl,  and,  as  I  could  not  write  for  myself,  became  my 
secretary.    I   remember,  too,  our  waUu^  and  the 
happiness  of  sitting  by  Mary,  in  the  children's  apart- 
ment, at  their  house  not  far  from  the  Plainstones  at 
Aberdeen,  while  her  lesser  sister  HeW  played  vrith 
the  don,  and  we  sat  gravely  making  love,  in  our  way. 
^  How  the  deuce  did  all  this  occur  so  eaiiy  ?  where 
could  it  originate?    I  certainly  had  no  sexual  ideas 
for  years  afterwards  ;  and  yet  my  misery,  my  love  for 
that  girl  were  so  violent,  that  I  sometimes  doubt  if  I 
have  ever  been  really  attached  since.    Be  that  as  it 
may,  hearing  of  her  marriage  several  years  after  was 
like  a  thunder-stroke — ^it  nearly  choked  me — to  the 
horror  of  my  mother  and  the  astonishment  and  almost 
incredulity  of  every  body.  And  it  is  a  phenomenon 
in  my  existence  (for  I  was  not  eight  years  old)  which 
hu  puzzled,  and  will  puzzle  me  to  the  latest  hour 
of  it ;  and  lately,  I  know  not  why,  the  recoUectkhi 
{not  the  attachment)  has  recurred  as  forcibly  as  ever. 
I  wonder  if  she  can  have  the  least  remembrance  of  it 


*  Dante,  we  know,  was  bat  nine  years  old  when,  at  a 
Hay-day  festival,  he  saw  and  fell  in  love  with  Beatrice; 
tnd  Alfieri,  wbo  was  himself  a  precocioos  lover,  considers 
lach  early  sensibility  to  be  an  onerring  sign  of  a  soul  formed 
for  the  fine  arts :— "  Eflfbtti  (he  says,  in  describing  the  feel- 
ings of  his  own  first  love)  che  poche  persone  intendono,  e 
pochissime  provano :  ma  a  qaei  soli  pochissimi  h  concesso 
Toscir  dalla  folia  volgare  in  tutte  le  umane  arti."  Canova 
vmA  to  say,  that  he  perfectly  well  remembered  having 
been  in  love  when  bat  five  years  old. 


or  me  ?  or  remember  her  pitying  sister  Helen  for  not 
having  an  admirer  too?  How  very  pretty  is  the 
perfect  image  of  her  in  my  memory — ^her  brovm,  dark 
hair,  and  hazel  eyes ;  her  very  dress !  I  should  be 
quite  grieved  to  see  A^r  tunc;  the  reality,  however 
beautiful,  would  destroy,  or  at  least  confuse,  the 
features  of  the  lovely  Peri  which  then  existed  in  her, 
and  still  lives  in  my  imagination,  at  the  distance  of 
more  than  sixteen  years.  I  am  now  twenty-five  and 
odd  months 

^  I  think  my  mother  told  the  circumstances  (on  my 
hearing  of  her  marriage)  to  the  Parkynses,  and  cer- 
tainly to  the  Pigot  family,  and  probably  mentioned  it 
in  her  answer  to  Miss  A.,  who  was  well  acquainted 
vrith  my  childish  penchant,  and  had  wsai  the  news  on 
purpose  for  me, — and,  thanks  to  her  I 

^  Next  to  the  beginning,  the  conclusion  has  often 
occupied  my  reflexicms,  in  the  way  of  investigation. 
That  the  fkcts  are  thus,  others  know  as  well  as  I, 
and  my  memory  yet  tells  me  so.  In  more  than  a 
whisper.  But,  the  more  I  reflect,  the  more  I  am 
bewildered  to  assign  any  cause  for  this  precocity  of 
affection." 

Though  the  chance  of  his  succession  to  the  title  of 
his  ancestors  was  for  some  time  altogether  uncertain — 
there  being,  so  late  as  the  year  1^,  a  grandson  of 
the  fifUi  lord  still  alive — his  mother  had,  from  his  very 
birth,  cherished  a  strong  persuasion  that  he  was  des- 
tined not  only  to  be  a  lord,  but  ^  a  great  man."  One 
of  the  circumstances  on  which  she  founded  this  belief 
vras,singularly  enough,  his  lameness ; — for  wha  t  reas<m 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  except  that,  possibly  (having 
a  mind  of  the  most  superstitious  cast),  she  hiul  con- 
sulted on  the  subject  some  village  fortune-teller,  who, 
to  ennoble  this  infirmity  in  her  eyes,  had  linked  the 
future  destiny  of  the  child  with  it. 

By  the  death  of  the  grandson  of  the  old  k>rd  at 
Ck>rsica  in  1794,  the  only  claimant  that  had  hitherto 
stood  between  little  George  and  the  immediate  suc- 
cession to  the  peerage,  was  removed  ;  and  the  in- 
creased importance  which  this  event  ccmferred  upon 
them  was  felt  not  only  by  Mrs  Byron,  but  by  the 
young  future  Baron  of  Newstead  himself.  In  the 
vrinter  of  1797,  his  mother  having  chanced,  one  day, 
to  read  part  of  a  speech  spokoi  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  a  friend  who  was  present  said  to  die  boy, 
''We  shall  have  the  pleasure,  some  time  or  other,  of 
reading  your  speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons." 
**  I  hope  not,"  was  his  answer ;  ^  if  you  read  any 
speeches  of  mine,  it  vrill  be  in  the  House  of  Lords." 

The  title,  of  which  he  thus  early  anticipated  the 
enjoyment,  devolved  to  him  but  too  soon.  Had  he 
been  left  to  struggle  on  for  ten  years  longer,  as  plain 
George  Byron,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  lus 
character  would  have  been,  in  many  respects,  the 
better  for  it.  In  the  following  year  his  grand-uncle, 
the  fifth  Lord  Byron,  died  at  Newstead  Abbey, 
having  passed  the  latter  years  of  his  strange  life  in  a 
state  of  austere  and  almost  savage  seclusimi.  It  is 
said,  that  the  day  after  little  Byron's  accession  to  the 
title,  he  ran  up  to  his  mother  and  asked  her  ^  whether 
she  perceived  any  difference  in  him  since  he  had  been 
made  a  lord,  as  he  perceived  none  himself :"— a  quick 
and  natural  thought ;  but  the  child  little  knew  what 
Bi  total  and  taJismanic  change  had  been  wrought  in 
Edl  his  future  relaticms  with  society,  by  the  simple 
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addition  of  that  word  before  his  name.  That  the 
event,  as  a  crisis  in  his  life,  affected  him,  even  at 
that  time,  may  be  collected  from  the  agitation  which 
he  is  said  to  have  manifested  on  the  important  morn- 
ing, when  his  name  was  first  called  out  in  school  with 
the  title  of  "  Dominus"  prefixed  to  it.  Unable  to  give 
utterance  to  the  usual  answer,  "  adsum,"  he  stood 
silent  amid  the  general  stare  of  his  schoolfellows,  and, 
at  last,  burst  into  tears. 

The  cloud  which,  to  a  certain  degree  undeser- 
vedly, his  unfortunate  afiiray  with  Mr  Chaworth  had 
thrown  upon  the  character  of  the  late  Lord  Byron, 
was  deepened  and  confirmed  by  what  it,  in  a  great 
measure,  produced, — the  eccentric  and  unsocial 
course  of  life  to  which  he  afterwards  betook  himself. 
Of  his  cruelty  to  Lady  Byron^  before  her  separation 
from  him,  the  most  exaggerated  stories  are  still 
current  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  it  is  even  believed 
that,  in  one  of  his  fits  of  fuiy,  he  flung  her  into  the 
pond  at  Newstead.  On  another  occasion^it  is  said, 
having  shot  his  coachman  for  some  disobedience  of 
orders,  he  threw  the  corpse  into  the  carriage  to  his 
lady,  and  mounting  the  box,  drove  oflF  himself.  These 
stories  are,  no  doubt^  as  gross  fictions  as  some  of  those 
which  his  illustrious  successor  was  afterwards  made 
the  victim  of;  and  a  female  servant  of  the  old  lord, 
stOl  alive,  in  contradicting  both  tales  as  scandalous 
fabrications,  supposes  the  first  to  have  had  its  origin 
in  the  following  circumstance.  A  young  lady,  of  the 
name  of  Booth,  who  was  on  a  visit  at  Newstead, 
being  one  evening  with  a  party  who  were  diverting 
themselves  in  front  of  the  abbey.  Lord  Byron,  by 
accident,  .pushed  her  into  the  basin  which  receives 
the  cascades ;  and  out  of  this  little  incident,  as  my 
informant  very  plausibly  coijjectures,  the  tale  of  his 
attempting  to  drown  Lady  Byron  may  have  been 
fabricated. 

After  his  lady  had  separated  from  him,  the  entire 
sedusion  in  which  he  lived  gave  full  scope  to  the 
Inventive  fiuiulties  of  his  neighbours.  'Riere  was  no 
deed,  however  dark  or  desperate,  that  the  village 
gossips  were  not  ready  to  impute  to  him ;  and  two 
grim  images  of  satyrs,  which  stood  in  his  gloomy 
garden,  were,  by  the  fears  of  those  who  had  caught 
a  glimpse  of  them,  dignified  with  the  name  of  ^  the 
old  lord's  devik."  He  was  known  always  to  go 
armed;  and  it  is  related  that,  on  fiome  particular 
occasion,  when  his  neighbour,  the  late  Sir  John 
Warren,  was  admitted  to  dine  with  him,  there  was 
a  case  of  pistols  placed,  as  if  forming  a  customary 
part  of  the  dinner  service,  on  the  table. 

During  his  latter  years,  the  only  companions  of  his 
solitude — ^besides  that  colony  of  crickets,  which  he  ia 
said  to  have  amused  himself  with  rearing  and  feed- 
ing*— were  old  Murray,  afterwards  the  favourite 
servant  of  his  successor,  and  the  female  domestic, 
whose  authority  I  have  just  quoted,  and  who,  from 
the  station  she  was  suspected  of  being  promoted  to 
by  her  noble  master,  received  generally  through  the 
neighbourhood  the  appellation  of  ^  Lady  Betty." 
Though  living  in  this  sordid  and  solitaiy  s^le,  he 

*  To  this  Lord  Byron  used  to  add,  on  the  atitliority  of 
(Ad  lenruits  of  the  ISuniiy,  that  on  the  day  of  their  patron's 
death,  these  crickets  all  left  the  house  simultaneously,  and 
in  luch  numbers  that  it  was  impossible  to  cross  the  hall 
without  treading  on  them. 


was  frequentfy,  as  it  appears,  mudi  distressed  for 
money  ;  and  one  of  the  most  serious  of  the  injuries 
inflicted  by  him  upon  the  property  was  his  sale  (^the 
fiimily  estate  of  Rochdale  in  Lancashire,  of  which 
the  mineral  produce  was  accoimted  very  valuable. 
He  well  knew,  it  is  said,  at  the  time  of  die  sale,  his 
inability  to  make  out  a  legal  title ;  nor  is  it  supposed 
that  the  purchasers  themselves  were  unacquainted 
with  the  defe<^  of  the  conveyance.    But  they  con- 
templated, and,  it  seems,  actually  did  realize,  an 
indemnity  from  any  pecuniary  loss,  before  they  could, 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  be  dispossessed  of 
the  property.     During  the  young  lord's  minority, 
proceedings  were  instituted  for  the  .recovery  of  this 
estate,  and,  as  the  reader  will  learn  hereafter,  with 
success. 

At  Newstead,  both  the  mansion  and  the  grounds 
around  it  were  suffered  to  fall  helplessly  into  decay ; 
and  among  the  few  monuments  of  either  care  or  expen- 
diture which  their  lord  left  behind,  were  ^me  masses 
of  rockwork,  on  which  much  cost  had  been  thrown 
away,  and  a  few  castellated  buildings  cm  the  banks 
of  the  lake  and  in  the  woods.  The  forts  upon  the 
lake  were  designed  to  give  a  naval  appearance  to  its 
waters,  and  frequently,  in  his  more  social  days,  he  used 
to  amuse  himself  with  sham  fights, — ^his  vessels  at- 
tacking the  forts,  and  being  cannonaded  by  them  in 
return.  The  largest  of  these  vessels  had  been  built 
for  him  at  some  seaport  on  the  eastern  coast,  and, 
being  conveyed  on  wheels  over  the  Forest  to  New- 
stead, was  supposed  to  have  fulfilled  one  of  the  pro- 
phecies of  Mother  Shipton,  which  declared  that 
^when  a  ship  laden  with  ling  should  cross  over 
Sherwood  Forest,  the  Newstead  Estate  would  pass 
from  the  Byron  family."  In  Nottinghamshire,  ^  lii^ 
is  the  term  used  for  heather ;  and,  in  order  to  bear 
out  Mother  Shipton  and  spite  the  old  lord,  the 
country  people,  it  is  said,  ran  along  by  the  side  of 
the  vessel,  heaping  it  with  heather  all  the  way. 

This  eccentric  peer,  it  is  evident,  cared  but  little 
about  the  fate  of  his  descendants.  With  his  young 
heir  in  Scotland  he  held  no  communication  whatever ; 
and  if  at  any  time  he  happened  to  mentiwi  him, 
which  but  rarely  occurred,  it  was  never  under  any 
other  designation  than  that  of  ^  the  little  boy  who 
lives  at  Aberdeeti." 

On  the  death  of  his  grand-uncle.  Lord  Byron  hav- 
ing become  a  ward  of  chancery,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
who  was  in  some  degree  connected  with  the  famfly, 
being  the  son  of  the  deceased  lord's  sister,  was 
appointed  his  guardian ;  and  in  the  autunrm  of  1798, 
Mrs  Byron  and  her  son,  attended  by  their  faithful 
May  Gray,  left  Aberdeen  for  Newstead.  Previously 
to  their  departure,  the  furniture  of  the  humble 
lodgings  which  they  had  occupied  was — with  the 
exception  of  the  plate  and  linen,  which  Mrs  Byron 
took  with  her — sold,  and  the  whole  sum,  that  the 
effects  of  the  mother  of  the  Lord  of  Newstead  yielded, 
was  £74  Us.  7d. 

From  the  early  age  at  which  Qyron  was  taken  to 
Scotland,  as  weH  as  from  the  circumstance  of  his 
mother  being  a  native  of  tliat  country,  he  had  every 
reason  to  consider  himself — as,  indeed,  he  boasts  in 
Don  Juan — ^  half  a  Scot  by  birth  and  bred  a  whole 
one."  We  have  already  seen  how  warmly  he  pre- 
served through  life  his  recollection  of  the  mountain 
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sceneiy  in  which  he  was  brought  up;  and  in  the 
passage  of  Don  Juan,  to  which  I  have  just  referred, 
his  allusion  to  the  romantic  bridge  of  Don,  and  to 
other  localities  of  Aberdeen,  shows  an  equal  fidelity 
and  fondness  of  retrospect : 

As  Aald  Lang  Syne  bringi  Scotland,  one  and  all, 
Scotcb  plaids,  Scotch  snoods,  the  blue  hills  and  clear 
streams. 

The  Dee,  the  Don,  Balgounie's  brig's  black  wall. 
All  my  boy  feelings,  all  my  gentler  dreama 

Of  what  I  tAeH  dreamt,  clothed  in  their  own  pall. 
Like  Banqao's  oflkpring— floating  past  me  seems 

My  childhood  in  this  chifdishness  of  mine;— 

I  care  not— t  is  a  glimpse  of '  Auld  Laag  Syne.* 

He  adds  in  a  note,  ^  The  Brig  of  Don,  near  the 
'auld  town'  of  Aberdeen,  with  its  one  arch  and  its 
black  deep  salmon  stream,  is  in  my  memory  as  yes- 
terday. I  still  remember,  though  perhaps  I  may 
misquote  the  awful  proverb  which  made  me  pause 
to  cross  it,  and  yet  lean  over  it  with  a  childish  de- 
light, being  an  only  son,  at  least  by  the  mother's  side. 
The  saying,  as  recollected  by  me,  was  this,  but  I 
haTe  never  beard  or  seen  it  since  I  was  nine  yean  of 
age: 

Brig  of  Balgoanie,  black  *s  yoar  wa% 
Wi'  a  wife's  ae  ton,  md  a  mear's  ae  foal, 
Down  ye  shall  fa\^ 

To  meet  with  an  Aberdonian  was,  at  all  times,  a 
delight  to  him;  and  when  the  late  Mr  Scott,  who 
was  a  native  of  Aberdeen,  paid  him  a  visit  at  Venice 
in  the  year  1819,  in  talking  of  the  haunts  of  his  chfld- 
hood,  one  of  the  places  he  particularly  mentioned 
was  WaQace-nook,  a  spot  where  there  is  a  rude 
statue' of  the  Scottish  chief  stiQ  standing.  From  first 
to  lastj  indeed,  these  recollections  of  the  country  of 
his  youth  never  forsook  him.  In  his  early  voyage 
into  Greece,  not  only  the  shapes  of  the  mountains, 
but  the  kilts  and  hardy  forms  of  the  Albanese, — all, 
as  he  says,  ^  carried  him  back  to  Morven  ;*^  and,  in 
his  last  fatal  expedition,  the  dress  which  he  himself 
chiefly  wore  at  Cephalonia  was  a  tartan  jacket. 

Cordial,  however,  and  deep  as  were  the  impres- 
sions which  be  retained  of  Scotland,  he  would  some- 
times in  this,  as  in  all  his  other  amiable  feelings,  en- 
deavour perversely  to  belie  his  own  better  nature, 
and,  when  under  the  excitement  of  anger  or  ridicule, 
persuade  not  only  others,  but  even  himself,  that  the 
whole  current  of  his  feelings  ran  directly  otherwise. 
The  abuse  vrith  which,  in  his  anger  against  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  he  overwhelmed  every  thing 
Scotch,  is  an  instance  of  this  temporary  triumph  of 
wilfulness ;  and,  at  any  time,  the  least  association  of 
ridicule  with  the  country  or  its  inhabitants  was  suffi- 
cient, for  the  moment,  to  put  all  his  sentiment  to 
flight.  A  friend  of  his  once  described  to  me  the  half 
playful  rage,  into  which  she  saw  him  throvrn,  one 
day,  by  a  heedless  girl,  who  remarked  that  she 
thought  he  had  a  little  of  the  Scotch  accent.  **  Good 
God,  I  hope  not  \"  he  exclaimed.  **  I'm  sure  I  have 
n't.  I  would  rather  the  whole  d — d  country  was 
sunk  in  the  sea — ^I,  the  Scotch  accent !" 

*  The  correct  readng  of  this  legend  is,  I  nnderstand,  as 
Ulows: 

Brig  o'  Balgounie,  wight  (strong)  Is  thy  wa% 
Wi'  a  wife'c  ae  son,  on  a  mare's  ae  foal, 
Down  Shalt  thou  fa'. 


To  such  sallies,  however,  whether  in  writing  or 
conversation,  but  little  weight  is  to  be  allowed, — par- 
ticularly, in  comparison  with  those  strong  testimonies 
which  he  has  left  on  record  of  his  fondness  for  his 
early  home ;  and  while,  on  his  side,  this  feeling  so 
indelibly  existed,  there  is,  on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  Aberdeen,  who  consider  him  as  ahnost  their  fellow- 
townsman,  a  correspondent  warmth  of  affection  for 
his  memory  and  name.  The  various  houses  where  he 
resided  in  his  youth  are  pointed  out  to  the  traveller ; 
to  have  seen  him  but  once  is  a  recollection  boasted 
of  with  pride;  and  the  Brig  of  Don,  beautiful  in 
itself,  is  invested,  by  his  mere  menticm  of  it,  with  an 
additional  charm.  Two  or  three  years  since,  the 
sum  of  five  pounds  was  offered  to  a  person  in  Aber- 
deen for  a  letter  which  he  had  in  his  possession, 
written  by  Captain  Byron  a  few  days  before  his 
death ;  and  among  the  memorials  of  the  young  poet, 
which  are  treasured  up  by  individuals  of  that  place, 
there  is  one  which  it  would  not  have  a  little  amused 
himself  to  hear  of.  being  no  less  characteristic  a  relic 
than  an  old  china  saucer,  out  of  which  he  had  bitten 
a  large  piece,  in  a  fit  of  passion,  when  a  child. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1798,  as  I  have  already 
said,  that  Lord  Byron,  then  in  his  eleventh  year,  left 
Scotland  with  his  mother  and  nurse,  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  ancient  seat  of  his  ancestors.  In  one  of 
his  latest  letters,  referring  to  this  journey,  he  says, 
^  I  recollect  Loch  Leven  as  it  were  but  yesterday — 
I  saw  it  in  my  way  to  England  m  1798.**  They  had 
already  arrived  at  the  Newstead  toll-bar,  and  saw  the 
woods  of  the  Abbey  stretching  out  to  receive  them, 
when  Mrs  Byron,  affecting  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
place,  asked  the  woman  of  the  toll-house — to  whom 
that  seat  belonged?  She  was  told  that  the  owner  of 
it.  Lord  Byron,  had  been  some  months  dead.  ^  And 
who  is  the  next  heir  ?  "  asked  the  proud  and  happy 
mother.  **  They  say,**  answered  the  woman,  "  it  is 
a  little  boy  who  lives  at  Aberdeen.*' — "  And  this  is 
he,  bless  him !"  exclaimed  the  nurse,  no  longer  able 
to  contain  herself,  and  turning  to  kiss  with  delight 
the  young  lord  who  was  seated  on  her  lap. 

Even  under  the  most  favorable  circmnstances,  such 
an  early  elevation  to  rank  would  be  but  too  likely  to 
have  a  dangerous  influence  on  the  character :  and  the 
guidance  under  which  young  Byron  entered  upon  his 
new  station  was,  of  all  others,  the  least  likely  to  lead 
him  safely  through  its  perils  and  temptations.  His 
mother,  without  judgment  or  self-command,  alter- 
nately spoiled  him  by  indulgence,  and  irritated,  or — 
what  was  still  worse — amused  him  by  her  violence. 
That  strong  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  for  which  he  was 
afterwards  so  remarkable,  and  which  showed  itself 
thus  early,  got  the  better  even  of  his  fear  of  her ;  and 
when  Mrs  Byron,  who  was  a  short  and  corpulent  per- 
son, and  rolled  considerably  in  her  gait,  would,  m  a 
rage,  endeavour  to  catch  him,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
flicting punishment,  the  young  urchin,  proud  of  being 
able  to  outstrip  her,  notwit^tanding  his  lameness, 
would  run  round  the  room,  laughing  like  a  little  Puck, 
and  mocking  at  all  her  menaces.  In  the  few  anecdotes 
of'his  early  ^e  which  he  related  in  his  "  Memoranda," 
though  the  name  of  his  mother  was  never  mentioned 
but  with  respect,  it  was  not  difficult  to  perceive  that 
the  recollections  she  had  left  behind — at  least,  those 
that  had  made  the  deepest  impression— were  of  a 
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painful  nature.  One  of  the  most  striking  passages, 
indeed*  in  the  few  pages  of  that  Memoir  which  re- 
lated to  his  early  days,  was  where,  in  speaking  of  his 
own  sensitiyeness,  on  the  subject  of  his  deformed  foot, 
he  described  the  feeling  of  horror  and  humiliation  that 
came  over  him,  when  his  mother,  in  (me  of  her  fits  of 
passion,  called  him  "  a  lame  brat."  As  all  that  he 
had  felt  strongly  through  life  was,  in  some  shape  or 
other,  reproduced  in  his  poetry,  it  was  not  likely  that 
an  expression  such  as  this  should  fieul  of  being  re- 
corded. Accordingly  we  find,  in  the  opening  of  his 
drama,  /*  The  Deformed  Transformed," 

Bertha.  Oat,  bmichback  t 
Arnold,  I  was  bom  so,  mother  I 

It  may  be  questioned,  indeed,  whether  that  whole 
drama  was  not  indebted  for  its  origin  to  this  single  re- 
collection. 

While  such  was  the  character  of  the  person  under 
whose  immediate  eye  his  youth  was  passed,  the  coun- 
temction  which  a  kind  and  watchful  guardian  might 
have  opposed  to  such  example  and  influence  was 
almost  wholly  lost  to  him.  Connected  but  remotely 
with  the  family,  and  never  having  had  any  opportunity 
of  knowiiig  the  boy,  it  was  with  much  reluctance  that 
Lord  Carlisle  originally  undertook  the  trust ;  nor  can 
we  wonder  that,  when  his  duties  as  a  guardian  brought 
him  acquainted  with  Mrs  Byron,  he  should  be  deterred 
from  interfering  more  than  was  absolutely  necessaiy 
for  the  child,  by  his  fear  of  coming  into  collision  with 
the  violence  and  caprice  of  the  mother. 

Had  even  the  character  which  the  last  brd  left  be- 
hind been  sufficiently  popular  to  pique  his  young  suc- 
cessor into  an  emulation  of  his  good  name,  such  a 
salutary  rivalry  of  the  dead  would  have  supplied  the 
place  of  living  examples ;  and  there  is  no  mind  in 
which  such  an  ambition  would  have  been  more  likely 
to  spring  up  than  that  of  Qyron.  But  unluckily,  as 
we  have  seeuj  this  was  not  the  case ;  and  not  only  was 
so  fair  a  stimulus  to  good  conduct  wanting,  but  a 
rivalry  of  a  very  different  nature  substituted  in  its 
place.  The  strange  anecdotes  told  of  the  last  lord  by 
the  country  people,  among  whom  his  fierce  and  soli- 
tary habits  had  procured  for  him  a  sort  of  fearful  re- 
nown, were  of  a  nature  livelily  to  arrest  the  fancy  of 
the  young  poet,  and  even  to  waken  in  his  mind  a  sort 
of  boyish  admiration  for  singularities  which  he  found 
thus  elevated  into  matters  of  wonder  and  record.  By 
some  It  has  been  even  supposed  that  in  these  stories 
of  his  eccentric  relative  his  imagination  found  the  first 
dark  outlines  of  that  ideal  character,  which  he  after- 
wards embodied  in  so  many  different  shapes,  and 
ennobled  by  his  genius.  But  however  this  may  be, 
it  is  at  least  far  from  improbable  that,  destitute  as  he 
was  of  other  and  better  models,  the  peculiarities  of 
his  immediate  predecessor  should,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  have  influenced  his  fismcy  and  tastes.  One 
habit,  which  he  seems  early  to  have  derived  from  this 
spirit  of  imitation,  and  which  he  retained  through  life, 
was  that  of  constantly  having  arms  of  some  descrip- 
tion about  or  near  him — ^it  being  his  practice,  when 
quite  a  boy,  to  carry,  at  all  times,  smaD  k>aded  pistols 
in  his  waistcoat  pockets.  The  affray,  indeed,  of  the 
late  lord  with  Mr  Chaworth  had,  at  a  very  early  age, 
by  connecting  duelling  in  his  mind  with  the  name  of 
his  race,  led  him  to  turn  his  attention  to  this  mode  of 


arbitrament ;  and  the  mortification  which  he  had  for 
some  time  to  endure  at  school,  frmn  insults^  as  he 
imagined,  hazarded  on  the  presumption  of  his  phy- 
sical inferiority,  foimd  consolation  in  the  thought  tluU 
a  day  would  yet  ajjive  when  the  law  of  the  pistol 
would  place  him  on  a  level  with  the  strongest. 

On  their  arrival  from  Scotland,  Mrs  Byroo,  with 
the  hope  of  having  his  lameness  removed^  placed  her 
son  under  the  care  of  a  perstm,  who  professed  the 
cure  of  such  cases,  at  Nottingham.  The  name  of 
this  man,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  mere  empirical 
pretender,  was  Lavender ;  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  is  said  to  have  proceeded  was  by  first  rubbing  the 
foot  over,  for  a  considerable  time,  with  handfuk  of 
ofl,  and  then  twisting  Uie  limb  forcibly  round,  and 
screwing  it  up  in  a  wooden  machine.  That  the  boj 
might  not  lose  ground  in  his  education  during  this 
interval,  he  received  lessons  in  Latin  from  a  respect- 
able schoolmaster,  Mr  Rogers,  who  read  parts  of 
Virgfl  and  Cicero  vrith  him,  and  represents  his  profi- 
ciency to  have  been,  for  h^  age,  considerable.  He 
was  often,  during  his  lessons,  in  violent  pain,  from 
the  torturing  position  in  which  his  fbot  was  kept ;  and 
Mr  Rogers  one  day  said  to  him,  ^  It  makes  me  un- 
comfortable, my  lord,  to  see  you  sitting  there  in  such 
pain  as  I  know  you  must  be  sufiering."  ^  Never 
mind,  Mr  Rogers,"  answered  the  boy ;  ^  you  shall 
not  see  any  signs  of  it  in  me.** 

This  gentleman,  who  speaks  with  the  most  aflec- 
tionate  remembrance  of  his  pupil,  mentions  several 
instances  of  the  gaiety  of  spirit  with  which  he  used  to 
take  revenge  on  his  tormoitor.  Lavender^  by  exposing 
and  laughing  at  his  pompous  ignorance.  Among  other 
tricks^  he  one  day  scribbled  down  on  a  sheet  of  paper 
all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  put  together  at  ran- 
dom, but  in  the  form  of  words  and  sentences,  and, 
placing  them  before  this  all-pretending  person,  asked 
him  gravely  what  language  it.  vras.  The  quack,  un- 
willing to  own  his  ignorance,  answered  confidently 
^  Italian,"— to  the  infinite  delight,  as  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, of  the  little  satirist  in  embryo,  who  burst 
into  a  loud,  triumphant  laugh  at  the  success  of  the 
trap  which  he  had  thus  laid  for  imposture. 

With  that  mindfidness  towards  all  who  had  been 
about  him  in  his  youth,  which  was  so  distinguishing  | 
a  trait  in  his  character,  he,  many  years  after^  when 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nottingham,  sent  a  message, 
full  of  kindness,  to  his  old  instructor,  and  bid  the 
bearer  of  it  tell  him,  that,  beginning  from  a  certain 
line  in  Virgil  which  he  mentioned,  he  could  recite 
twenty  verses  on,  which  he  well  remembered  having 
read  with  this  gentleman,  when  suffering  all  the  time 
the  most  dreadful  pain. 

It  was  about  this  period,  according  to  his  nurse. 
May  Gray,  that  the  first  symptom  of  any  tendency 
towards  rhyming  showed  itself  in  him ;  and  the  occa- 
sion which  she  represented  as  having  given  rise  to 
this  childish  e^brt  was  as  follows.  An  elderly  lady, 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  his  mother,  had  made 
use  of  some  expression  that  very  much  affnmted 
him,  and  these  slights,  his  nurse  said,  he  generally 
resented  violently  and  implacably.  The  old  lady  had 
some  curious  notions  respecting  the  soul,  which,  she 
imagined,  took  its  flight  to  the  moon  after  death,  as  a 
preliminaiy  essay  before  it  proceeded  further.  One 
day,  after  a  repetition,  it  is  supposed,  of  her  original 
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inniU  to  the  hoj,  he  a[qpeared  before  hit  nurse  fai  a 
THdent  rage.  ^  Well,  my  little  hero,''  the  asked, 
'^  what* s  the  matter  wkh  yoii  wmV*  Upon  which  the 
child  answered,  that  **  this  old  woman  had  put  him 
IB  a  most  terrible  passion — that  he  could  not  bear  the 
rif^t  of  ha/*  &c.  he. — and  then  broke  out  into  the 
fcAowing  doggerel,  which  he  repeated  orer  and  over, 
as  if  ddigfated  with  the  Tent  he  had  found  for  his 
rage:— 

la  Notiln^iam  coonty  there  liret  at  Swan  Green, 
Ai  cunt  an  <rid  lady  as  erer  was  seen ; 
And  when  she  does  die,  which  I  hope  will  be  iOon» 
She  firmly  beUeres  she  will  go  to  the  moon. 

It  is  possible  that  these  rhymes  may  hare  been  caught 
up  at  second-hand ;  and  he  himself,  as  will  presently 
be  seen,  dated  his  ^  first  dash  into  poetry,"  as  he  calls 
it,  a  year  later: — ^but  the  anecdote  alti^ther,  as 
containing  some  ear)y  dawnings  of  character,  appeared 
to  me  worth  preserving. 

The  small  income  of  Mrs  Byron  received  at  this 
time  the  addition, — most  seasonable,  no  doubt, 
though  on  what  grounds  accorded,  I  know  not— of  a 
pension,  on  the  Civil  List,  of  £300  a  year.  The 
I  foDowing  is  a  copy  of  the  Kingls  Warrant  for  the 
grant: — 

(Signed) 
""  GEORGE  R. 

**  Whereas  we  are  graciously  pleased  to 
gnmt  onto  Catharine  Gordon  Byron,  widow,  an 
annuity  of  £300,  to  commence  from  5th  July,  1799, 
and  to  continue  during  pleasure :  our  will  and 
pleasure  is,  that,  by  virtue  of  our  general  letters  of 
Privy  Seal,  bearing  date  5th  November,  1760,  you 
do  issue  and  pay  out  of  our  treasure,  or  retenue  in 
the  receipt  of  the  Exchequer,  applicable  to  the  uses 
of  our  civil  government,  unto  the  said  Catharine 
Gordon  Qyron,^  widow,,  or  her  assignees,  the  said 
annuity,  to  commence  from  5th  July,  1799,  and  to 
be  paid  quarterly,  or  otherwise,  as  the  same  shall 
become  due,  and  to  continue  durii^  our  pleasure ; 
and  for  so  dmng  this  shall  be  your  warrant.  Qiyea 
at  our  Court  of  St  James,  3d  October,  1799,  39th 
year  of  our  reign. 


"  B|y  Hn  Majesty's  command. 


{Signed) 


**W.  Pitt. 

**S.    DOUOLAS. 


*  Edw*-  Roberts,  Dep.  Cler'»-  Penium." 

Finding  but  Uttle  benefit  frcnn  the  Nottingham 
practitioner,  Mrs  Byron,  in  the  summer  of  the  year 
1799,  thought  it  right  to  remove  her  boy  to  London, 
where,  at  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Carlisle,  he  was  put 
under  the  care  of  Dr  BaiUie..  It  being  an  object,  too, 
to  place  him  at  some  quiet  school,  where  the  meuis 
adopted  for  the  cure  of  his  infirmity  might  be  more 
easi^  attended  to,  the  establishment  of  the  late  Dr 
Glennie,  at  Dulwich,  was  chosen  for  that  purpose ; 
and  as  it  was  thought  advisable  that  he  should  have  a 
separate  i^iartment  to  sleep  in,  Dr  Glennie  had  a  bed 
put  up  for  him  in  his  own  study.  Mrs  Byron,  who  had 
remained  a  short  time  behind  him  at  Newstead,  on  her 
arrival  in  town  took  a  house  upon  Sloane  Terrace ; 
and  under  the  direction  of  Dr  BaiUie,  one  of  the 


Mesan,  Sheldrake*  was  emptoyed  to  construct  an  in- 
strument (or  the  purpose  of  straightening  the  limb  of 
the  diild.  Moderation  in  all  athletic  exercises  was,  oi 
course,  prescribed ;  but  Dr  Glennie  found  it  by  no 
means  eaqy  to  enforce  compliance  vrith  this  rule,  as, 
thouffh  sufficiently  quiet  when  akmg  vrith  him  in  his 
stu^,  no  sooner  was  the  boy  released  for  play,  than  he 
showed  as  much  ambiticm  to  excel  in  all  exerdses  as 
the  most  robust  youth  of  the  school ;— **  an  ambition,*^ 
adds  Dr  GHennie,  in  the  communication  vrith  which  he 
&voured  me  a  riiort  time  before  his  death,  ^  which  I 
have  remarked  to  prevafl  in  general  in  young  persons 
labourii^  under  similar  defects  of  nature.  *'f 

Having  been  instructed  in  the  elements  of  I^tin 
grammar  according  to  die  mode  of  teaching  adopted 
at  Aberdeen,  the  young  student  had  now  unluckily 
to  retrace  his  steps,  and  was,  as  is  too  often  the  case, 
retarded  in  his  studies  and  perplexed  in  lus  recollec- 
tioos,  by  the  necessi^  of  toiling  Uut)ugh  the  rudiments 
again  in  one  of  the  forms  prescribed  by  tiie  English 
schools.  ^  I  found  him  enter  upon  his  tasks,  says 
Dr  Glennie,  ^with  alacrity  "and  success.  He  was 
playful,  good-4iumoured,  and  beloved  by  his  com- 
panions. His  reading  in  history  and  poetry  was  far 
beyond  the  usual  standard  of  his  age,  and  in  my  study 
he  found  many  books  open  to  him,  both  to  please  lus 
taste  and  to  gratify  his  curiosity  ;  among  others,  a 
set  of  our  poets,  from.Chaucer  to  Churchill,  which  I 
am  almost  tempted  to  say  he  had  more  than  once 
perused  firom  beginning  to  end.  He  showed  at  this 
age  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  historical  parts 
of  the  Holy  Scriptiures,  upon  which  he  seemed 
delighted  to  converse  with  me,  especially  after  our 
religious  exerdses  of  a  Sunday  evening ;  when  he 
would  reason  upon  the  facts  oontained  in  the  Sacred 
Volume,  vrith  every  appearance  of  belief  in  the  divine 
truths  which  they  unfold.  That  the  in^ressions,'^ 
adds  the  writer,  *^  thus  imbibed  in  lus  boyhood,  had, 
notwithstanding  die  irr^ularities  of  his  after  Ufe, 
sunk  deep  into  his  mind,  will  appear,  I  think,  to. 
every  impartial  reader  of  lus  works  in  general;  and 
I  never  have  beoi  able  to  divest  oyself  of  the  per- 
suasion that,  in  the  strange  aberrati(ms  which  so 
lufoitunately  marked  his  subsequent  career,  he  must 
have  found  it  difficult  to  violate  the  better  principles 
early  instilled  into  him." 

It  should  have  been  mentioned,  among  the  traits 
which  I  have  recorded  of  his  still  earlier  years,  that, 
according  to  the  character  given  of  him  by  his  first 
nurse's  husband,  he  was,  when  a  mere  child,  ^  par- 
ticulariy  inquisitive  and  puzzling  about  religion." 

*  In  a  letter,  addressed  lately  by  Mr  Sheldrake  to  the 
Editor  of  a  Medical  Journal,  it  is  stated  that  the  person  of 
the  same  name  who  attended  Lord  Byron  at  Dulwich 
owed  the  honour  of  being  called  in  to  a  mistake,  and 
effected  nothing  towards  the  remedy  of  the  limb.  The 
writer  of  the  letter  adds  that  he  was  himself  consulted  by 
Lord  Byron  four  or  fire  years  afterwards,  and  though  un- 
able to  undertake  the  cure  of  the  defect,  Arom  the  unwilling- 
ness of  his  noble  patient  to  submit  to  restraint  or  confine- 
ment, was  successful  in  constructing  a  sort  of  shoe  for  the 
foot,  which,  in  some  degree,  alleviated  the  inconvenience 
under  which  he  laboured, 

t  ''Quoique,*  says  Alfieri,  speaking  of  his  school-days, 
« je  ftisse  le  plus  petit  de  tons  les  grand*  qui  se  tronraient 
au  second  appartement  oil  j'6tais  descendu,  c'^tait  pr^- 
cisement  mon  inferiority  de  taille,  d'&ge,  et  de  force,  qui 
me  donnait  plus  de  courage,  et  m'engageait  k  me  dis- 
tinguer." 
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It  WM  not  kmg  before  Dr  Gleimie  began  to  dis- 
cover — ^what  instnicUMv  of  youth  nraat  too  often 
experience — that  the  parent  was  a  much  more  diffi> 
cult  subject  to  deal  with  than  the  child.    Though 
profeMing  entire  acquiescence  in  the  representations 
of  this  gentleman,  as  to  the  propriety  of  karing  her  son 
to  pursue  his  studies  without  interruption,  MrsOyrott 
had  neither  sense  nor  self-denial  encugh  to  act  up  to 
these  professions ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances 
of  Dr  Glennie,  and  the  injunctions  of  Lord  Carlisle, 
continued  to  interfere  with  and  thwart  the  progress 
of  the  boy's  education  in  eyeiy  way  that  a  fond, 
wrong-headed,  and  self-willed  mother  could  devise. 
In  Tarn  was  it  stated  to  her  that,  in  all  the  elemental 
parts  of  learning  which  are  requisite  for  a  youth 
destined  to  a  great  public  school,  young  Byron  was 
much  behind  other  youths  of  his  age,  and  that,  to 
retrieve  this  deficienpy,  the  undivided  application  of 
his  whole  time  would  be  necessary.  Though  appear- 
ing to  be  sensible  of  the  truth  of  these  suggestions, 
she  not  the  less  embarrassed  and  obstructed  the 
teacher  in  his  task.   Not  content  with  the  interval 
between  Saturday  and  Monday,  which,  contrary  to 
Dr  Glennie's  wish,  the  boy  generally  passed  at  Sloane 
Terrace,  die  would  frequently  keep  him  at  home  a 
week  beyond  this  time,  and,  sdll  further  to  add  to  the 
distraction  of  such  interruptions,  collected  around 
him  a  numerous  drde  of  young  acquaintances,  with- 
out exercising,  as  may  be  supposed,  mudi  discrimi- 
nation, in  her  choice.    ^  How  indeed  could  she  ?" 
asks  Dr  Glennie ; — ^  Mrs  Byron  was  a  total  stranger 
to  English  society  and  English  manners;  with  an 
exterior  far  from  prepossessing,  an  understanding 
where  nature  had  not  been  more  bountiful,  a  mind 
almost  whoHy  vrithout  cultivation,  and  the  peculi- 
arities of  northern  opinions,  northern  habits,  and 
northern  accent,  I  trust  I  do  no  great  prejudice  to 
the  memory  of  my  countrywoman,  if  I  say  Mrs  Bynm 
was  not  a  Madame  de  Lambert,   endowed  wiUi 
powers  to  retrieve  the  fortune,  and  form  the  cha- 
racter and  manners  of  a  young  nobleman,  her  son." 

The  interposition  of  Lord  Carlisle,  to  whose  au- 
thority it  vras  found  necessary  to  appeal,  had  more 
than  once  given  a  check  to  these  disturbing  indul- 
gences. Sanctioned  by  such  support,  Dr  Glennie 
even  ventured  to  oppose  himself  to  the  privil^pe,  so 
often  abuted,  of  the  usual  visits  on  a  Saturday ;  and 
the  scenes  which  he  had  to  encounter  on  eadi  new 
case  of  refusal  were  such  as  would  have  wearied  out 
the  patience  of  any  less  zealous  and  oonacientious 
schoobnaster.  Mrs  Byron,  whose  paroxysms  of  pasnon 
were  not,  like  those  of  her  son,  ^silent  rages," 
would,  on  all  these  occasions,  break  out  into  such 
audible  fits  of  temper  as  it  was  impossible  to  keep 
from  reaching  the  ears  of  the  scholars  and  the  ser- 
vants ;  and  Dr  Glennie  had,  one  day,  the  pain  of 
overhearing  a  schoolfellow  of  his  noble  pupil  say  to 
him,  ^ Byron,  your  mother  is  a  fool;"  to  which  the 
other  answered  gloomily,  ^  1  know  it."  In  conse- 
quence of  all  this  violence  and  impracticability  of 
temper.  Lord  Carlisle  at  length  ceased  to  have  any 
intercourse  with  the  mother  of  his  ward;  and  on  a 
further  application  from  the  instructor,  for  the  exer- 
tion of  his  influence,  said,  ^  I  can  have  nothing  more 
to  do  with  Mrs  Byron, — ^you  must  now  manage  her 
as  you  can." 


Among  the  books  that  by  accessible  to  the  boys  in 
Doctor  Glennie's  study,  was  a  pamphlet  written  by 
the  brother  of  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  en- 
titled ^  Narrative  of  the  Shipwreck  of  the  Juno  on 
the  coast  of  Arracan,  in  the  year  1795."   The  writer 
had  been  the  second  offioor  of  the  ship,  and  the 
account  which  he  had  sent  home  to  his  friends  of  the 
sufierings  of  himself  and  his  feltow-passengers,  had 
appeared  to  them  so  touching  and  strange,  that  they 
determined  to  pubUsh  it.    The  pamphlet  attracted 
but  little,  it  seems,  of  public  attention,  but  among  the 
young  students  of  Dulvrich  Grove  it  was  a  fiivourite 
study ;  and  the  impression  which  it  left  on  the  reten- 
tive mind  of  Bynm  may  have  had  some  share,  per- 
haps, in  suggesting  that  curious  research,  through 
all  the  vaiyrtis  Accounts  of  Shipvnrecks  upon  record, 
by  which  he  prepared  himself  to  depict  with  sudi 
power  a  scene  of  the  same  description  in  Don  Juan. 
The  following  afiecting  incident,  mentioned  by  the 
author  of  this  pamphlet,  has  been  adopted,  it  will 
be  seen,  with  but  little  change  either  of  phrase  or 
circumstance,  by  the  poet : — 

^  Of  those  who  wore  not  immedi^tdy  near  me  I 
knew  little,  unless  by  their  cries.  Some  struggled 
hard,  and  died  in  great  agony ;  but  it  vras  not  always 
those  whose  strength  was  most  impaired  that  died 
the  easiest,  though,  in  some  cases,  it  might  have 
been  so.  I  particularly  remember  the  following  in- 
stances. Mr  Wade's  servant,  a  stout  and  healthy 
boy,  died  early  and  almost  without  a  groan ;  while 
another  of  the  same  age,  but  of  a  less  promising  ap- 
pearance, hdd  out  much  longer.  The  &te  of  these 
unfortunate  boys  differed  also  in  another  respect 
highly  deserving  of  notice.  Tlieir  fathers  were  both 
in  the  fore-tc^  when  the  lads  were  taken  ill.  Tlie 
fi&ther  of  Mr  Wade's  boy  hearing  of  his  son's  illness, 
answered  with  indifference, '  that  he  could  do  nothing 
for  him,'  and  left  him  to  his  finte.  The  other,  when 
the  accounts  readied  him,  hurried  down,  and  watch- 
ing for  a  &vounible  moment,  crawled  on  all  fours 
along  the  weather  gunwale  to  his  son,  who  vras  in 
the  mizen  ri^;ing.  By  that  time,  only  three  or  four 
planks  of  the  quarter-dedc  remained,  just  over  the 
weaUier-quarter  gallery;  and  to  this  spot  the  un- 
happy man  led  his  son,  making  him  fast  to  the  rail 
to  prevent  his  being  washed  away.  Whenever  the 
boy  vras  seised  vrith  a  fit  of  retching,  the  fother 
lifted  him  up  and  wiped  the  foam  from  his  lips;  and, 
if  a  shower  came,  he  made  him  open  his*  mouth  to 
receive  the  drops,  or  gently  squeezed  them  into  it 
from  a  rag.  In  this  affecting  ntuation  both  remained 
four  or  five  days,  till  the  boy  expired.  The  unfortu- 
nate parent,  as  if  unwilling  to  believe  the  foct,  then 
raised  the  body,  gazed  wistfully  at  it,  and,  when 
he  could  no  longer  entertain  any  doubt,  watched  it 
in  silence  tUl  it  was  carried  off  by  the  sea;  then, 
vrrapping  himself  in  a  piece  of  canvas,  sunk  down 
and  rose  no  mcwe ;  though  he  must  have  lived  two 
days  longer,  as  we  judged  from  the  quivering  of  his 
limbs,  when  a  wave  broke  over  him."* 


*  The  foHowing  is  Lord  Byron's  version  of  this  touching 
narrative,  and  it  will  be  felt,  I  think,  by  every  reader,  that 
this  is  one  of  the  instances  in  which  poetry  must  be  content 
to  yield  the  palm  to  prose.  There  is  a  pathos  in  the  last 
sentences  of  the  seaman's  recital,  which  the  artifices  of 
metre  and  rtiyme  were  sure  to  disturb,  and  which,  indeed, 
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It  was  probab^  duiing  one  of  the  Tacations  oi  this 
'ear,  that  the  boyish  loye  for  his  young  cousin,  Mist 
^ker,  to  which  he  attributes  the  glory  of  having 
int  inspired  him  with  poetry,  took  possessioa  of  his 
UK^.  **  My  first  dash  into  poetry  (he  says)  was  as 
curly  as  1800.  ,  It  was  the  ebullition  of  a  passion  for 
ay  first  cousin,  Maigaret  Parker  (daughter  and 
;randdaughter  of  the  two  Admirals  Parker),  one  of 
he  most  beautiful  of  evanescent  beings.  I  have  long 
orgottien  the  verses,  but  it  would  be  difficult  for  me 
0  forget  her — ^her  dark  eyes — her  long  eyelashes — 
ler  completely  Greek  cast  of  face  and  figure !  I  was 
hoi  about  twelve — she  rather  older,  perhaps  a  year. 
»he  died  about  a  year  or  two  afterwards,  in  conse- 
luoiceof  a  &11,  which  injured  her  spine,  and  induced 
»nsumption.  Her  sister  Augusta  (by  some  thought 
tin  more  beautiful)  died  of  the  same  malady ;  and  it 
vas,  indeed,  in  attending  her,  that  Margaret  met 
vith  the  accident  which  occasioned  her  own  death. 
kfy  sister  told  me,  that  when  she  went  to  see  her, 
ihortly  before  her  death,  upon  accidentally  mention- 
ag  my  name,  Margaret  coloured  through  the  paleness 
»f  mortality  to  the  eyes,  to  the  great  astonishment  of 
ny  sister,  who  (residing  with  her  grandmother.  Lady 
Uoldemess,  and  seeing  but  little  of  me,  for  family 
reasons)  knew  nothing  of  our  attachment,  nor  could 
conceive  why  my  name  should  aflSsct  her  at  such  a 
time.  I  knew  nothing  of  her  ilkess,  being  at  Harrow 
and  in  the  country,  till  she  was  gone.  Smne  years 
after,  I  made  an  attempt  at  an  elc^ — a  very  dull 
one*. 

**  I  do  not  recollect  scarcely  any  thing  equal  to  the 

no  verses,  however  beautifal,  coold  half  so  naturally  and 
powerfully  express. 

There  were  two  fathers  in  this  ghastly  crew, 
And  wtfli  them  their  t\ro  sons,  of  whom  the  one 

Was  more  robust  and  hardy  to  the  view. 
But  he  died  early ;  and  when  he  was  gone, 

His  nearest  messmate  told  his  sire,  who  threw 
One  glance  on  him,  and  said,  **  Heaven's  will  be  done, 

I  cao  do  BotMng,**  and  be  saw  him  thrown 

Into  the  deep  without  a  tear  or  groan. 

The  other  father  had  a  weaklier  child. 

Of  a  soft  cheek,  and  aspect  delicate ; 
Bat  the  boy  bore  up  long,  and  wtth  a  mild 

And  patleot  siiirlt  held  aloof  Us  fate ; 
Little  he  said,  and  now  and  then  he  smiled. 

As  if  to  win  a  part  from  off  the  weight 
He  saw  increasing  on  bis  father's  heart, 
Wbfa  the  deep,  deadly  thuoght,  that  they  most  part. 

And  o'er  him  bent  his  sire,  and  never  raised 
His  eyes  from  off  liis  face,  but  wiped  the  foam 

From  his  pale  lips,  and  ever  on  him  gazed ; 
And  when  the  wish*d-for  shower  at  length  was  come. 

And  the  boy's  eyes,  which  the  dull  film  half  glazed, 
BrighlenM,  and  for  a  moment  seem'd  to  roam. 

He  squeeied  from  out  a  rag  some  drops  of  rain 

Into  fats  dying  child's  mouti>— but  in  vain. 

The  boy  expired— the  father  held  the  clay. 

And  look'd  upon  it  long,  and  when  at  last 
Death  le{t  do  doubt,  and  the  dead  burthen  lay 

Stiff  on  his  heart,  and  pulse  and  hope  were  past. 
He  watch'd  it  wistfully,  until  away 

*Twas  borne  by  the  rude  wave  wherein  H  was  cast ; 
Then  he  Irimelf  sunk  down  all  dumb  and  shivering. 
And  gave  no  sign  of  life,  save  Ills  Umbs  quivering. 

Don  Juan,  Canto  II. 

In  the  collection  of  "Shipwredcs  and  Disasters  at  Sea,* 
to  which  Lord  Byron  so  skilfully  had  recourse  for  the 
technical  knowledge  and  facts  out  of  which  he  has  com- 
posed his  own  powerful  description,  the  reader  will  find 
the  account  of  the  loss  of  the  Juno  here  referred  to. 

*  This  elegy  is  in  his  first  (unpublished)  volume. 


trantparent  beauty  of  my  cousin,  or  to  the  sweetness 
of  her  temper,  during  the  short  period  of  oiur  in* 
timacy.  She  looked  a&  if  she  had  been  made  out  of  a 
rainbow — all  beauty  and  peace. 

**  My  passion  had  its  usual  effects  upon  me — I 
could  not  sleep — I  could  not  eat — ^I  could  not  rest; 
and  although  I  had  reason  to  know  that  she  loved 
me,  it  was  the  texture  of  my  life  to  think  of  the  time 
which  must  elapse  before  we  could  meet  again — 
being  usually  about  twelve  hours  of  separation! 
But  I  was  a  fool  then,  and  am  not  much  wiser  now." 

He  had  been  nearly  two  years  under  the  tuition  of' 
Doctor  Glennie,  when  his  mother,  discontented  at  the 
slowness  of  his  progress — ^though  being  herself,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  principal  cause  of  it — entreated  so 
urgently  of  Lord  Carlisle  to  have  him  removed  to  a 
public  school,  that  her  wish  was  at  length  acceded 
to ;  and  "  accordingly,"  says  Doctor  Glennie,  **  to 
Harrow  he  went,  as  little  prepared  as  it  is  natimd  to 
suppose  from  two  years  of  elementaiy  instruction, 
thwarted  by  every  art'  that  could  estrange  the  mind 
of  youth  from  preceptor,  from  school,  and  from  all 
serious  study." 

This  gentleman  saw  but  little  of  Lord  Byron  after 
he  left  his  care,  but,  from  the  manner  in  which  both 
he  and  Mrs  Glennie  spoke  of  their  early  charge,  it 
was  evident  that  his  subsequent  career  had  been 
watched  by  them  with  interest ;  that  they  had  seen 
even  his  errors  through  the  softening  medium  of  their 
first  feeling  towards  him,  and  had  never,  in  his  most 
irregular  aberrations,  lost  the  traces  of  those  fine 
qualities  which  they  had  loved  and  admired  in  him 
when  a  child.  Of  the  constancy,  too,  of  this  feeling. 
Doctor  Glennie  had  to  stand  no  ordinary  trial,  having 
visited  Geneva  in  1817,  soon  after  Lord  Byron  had 
left  it,  when  the  private  character  of  the  poet  was  in 
the  veiy  crisis  of  its  unpopularity,  and  wh«i,  among 
those  friends  who  knew  that  Dr  Glennie  had  once 
been  his  tutor,  it  was  made  a  frequent  subject  of 
banter  with  this  gentleman,  that  he  had  not  more 
strictly  disciplined  his  pupil,  or,  to  use  their  own 
words,  **  made  a  better  boy  of  him. " 

About  the  time  whoi  young  Byron  was  removed 
for  his  education,  to  London,  his  nurse  May  Gray 
left  the  service  of  Mrs  Byron,  and  returned  to  her 
native  country,  where  she  died  about  three  years 
since.  She  had  married  respectably,  and,  in  one  of 
her  last  iHoesses,  was  attended  professionally  by 
Doctor  Ewing  of  Aberdeen,  who,  having  been  always 
an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Lord  Byron,  was  no  less 
surprised  than  delighted  to  find  that  the  person  under 
his  care  had  for  so  many  years  been  an  attendant  on 
his  favourite  poet.  With  avidity,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, he  noted  dovm  from  the  lips  of  his  patient  all 
the  particulars  she  could  remember  of  his  lordship's 
early  days;  and  it  is  to  the  communications  with 
which  this  gentleman  has  favoured  me,  that  I  am  in- 
debted for  many  of  the  anecdotes  of  that  period 
which  I  have  related. 

As  a  mark  of  gratitude  for  her  attention  to  him, 
Byron  had,  in  parting  with  May  Gray,  presented 
her  with  his  watch, — the  first  of  which  he  had  ever 
been  possessor.  This  watch  the  faithful  nurse  pre- 
served fondly  through  life,  and,  when  she  died,  it 
was  given  by  her  husband  to  Doctor  Ewing,  by 
whom,  as  a  relic  of  genius,  it  is  equally  valued.   The 
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afi^tionate  boy  had  also  presented  her  with  a  full- 
leng^  miniature  of  himself,  which  was  painted  by 
Kay  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  year  1796,  and  which  re- 
presents him  standing  with  a  bow  and  arrows  in  his 
hand,  and  a  profusion  of  hur  felling  OTer  his  shoulders. 
This  curious  Uttle  drawing  has  likewise  passed  into 
the  possession  of  Dr  Ewing. 

The  same  thoughtful  gratitude  was  ermced  by 
Byron  towards  the  sister  of  this  woman,  his  first 
nurse,  to  whom  he  wrote  some  years  after  he  left 
Scotland,  in  the  most  cordial  terms,  making  inqui- 
ries of  her  welfiEure,  and  informing  her,  with  much 
joy,  that  he  had  at  last  got  his  foot  so  fiur  restored 
as  to  be  able  'to  put  cm  a  common  boot, — ^  an  eroit, 
for  which  he  had  long  anxiously  wished,  and  which 
he  was  sure  would  give  her  great  pleasure." 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  1801  he  accompanied 
his  mother  to  Cheltenham,  and  the  account  which 
he  himself  gives  of  his  sensations  at  that  period* 
shows  at  what  an  early  age  those  feelings  that  lead 
to  poetry  had  unfolded  themselves  in  his  heart.  A 
boy,  gazing  with  emotion  on  the  hiUs  at  sunset,  be- 
cause they  remind  him  of  the  mountains  among  which 
he  passed  his  childhood,  is  already,  in  heart  and 
imaginaticm,  a  poet.  It  was  during  their  stay  at 
Cheltenham  that  a  fortune-teller,  whom  his  mother 
consulted,  pronounced  a  prediction  concerning  him 
which,  for  some  time,  left  a  strong  impression  on  his 
mind.  Mrs  Byron  had,  it  seems,  in  her  first  visit  to 
this  person  (who,  if  I  mistake  not,  was  the  celebrated 
fortune-teller,  Mrs  Williams)  endeavoured  to  pass 
herself  o£P  as  a  maiden  lady.  The  Sibyl,  however, 
was  not  so  easily  deceived; — she  pronounced  her 
wise  oonsulter  to  be  not  only  a  married  woman,  but 
the  mother  of  a  son  who  was  lame,  and  to  whom, 
among  other  events  which  she  read  in  the  stars,  it 
was  predestined  that  his  life  should  be  in  danger  from 
poison  before  he  was  of  age,  and  that  he  should  be 
twice  married, — the  second  time,  to  a  foreign  lady. 
About  two  years  afterwards  he  himself  mentioned 
these  particulars  to  the  person  from  whom  I  heard 
the  story,  and  said  that  the  thought  of  the  first  part 
of  the  prophecy  very  often  occurred  to  him.  The 
latter  part,  however,  seems  to  have  been  the  nearer 
guess  of  the  two. 

To  a  shy  disposition,  such  as  Byron's  was  in  his 
youth — and  such  as,  to  a  certain  degree,  it  continued 
an  Iiis  life — the  transition  from  a  quiet  establish- 
ment, like  that  of  Dulwich  Grove,  to  the  bustle  of  a 
great  public  school,  was  sufficiently  trying.  Accord- 
iiigly>  ^^  find  from  his  own  account,  that,  for  the 
first  year  and  a  half,  he  "  hated  Harrow.**  The 
activity,  however,  and  sociableness  of  his  nature 
soon  conquered  this  repugnance ;  and,  from  being, 
as  he  himself  says,  *'  a  most  unpopular  boy,"  he  rose 
at  length  to  be  a  leader  in  all  the  sports,  schemes, 
and  mischief  of  the  school. 

For  a  general  notion  of  his  disposition  and  capaci- 
ties at  this  period,  we  could  not  have  recourse  to  a 
more  trustworthy  or  valuable  authority  than  that  of 
the  Rev.  Dr  Druiy,  who  was  at  this  time  head 
master  of  the  school,  and  to  whom  Lord  Byron  has 
left  on  record  a  tribute  of  afiection  and  respect, 
which,  like  the  reverential  regard  of  Dryden  for 

•  See  page  6. 


Dr  Busby,  will  long  associate  together  honourably  the 
names  of  the  poet  and  the  master.  FVom  this  ven^ 
rable  scholar  I  have  received  Uie  foDovring  brief,  but 
important,  statement  of  the  impressiona  whidi  hu 
early  intercourse  vrith  the  young  noble  left  upoa 
him:  — 

**  Mr  Hanson,  Lord  Byron's  solicitor,  consigned 
him  to  my  care  at  the  age  of  thirteen  and  a  half,  with 
remariu,  that  his  education  had  been  ne^ected;  that 
he  was  ill  prepared  for  a  public  school,  but  that  he 
thought  there  was  a  cievemess  about  him.  After  his 
departure  I  took  my  young  disciple  into  my  study, 
and  endeavoured  to  bring  him  forward  by  inquiries 
as  to  his  fimner  amusements,  employments,  and  as- 
sociates, but  vrith  little  or  no  efl^t ; — and  I  soon 
found  that  a  wild  mountain  colt  had  been  submitted 
to  my  management.  But  there  was  mind  in  his  eye. 
In  the  first  place,  it  was  necessary  to  attach  him  to  an 
elder  boy,  in  order  to  familiarize  him  vrith  the  objects 
before  him,  and  vrith  some  parts  of  the  system  in 
which  he  was  to  move.  But  the  information  he  re- 
ceived from  his  conductor  gave  him  no  pleasure,  when 
he  heard  of  the  advances  of  some  in  the  school,  much 
younger  than  himself,  and  conceived  by  his  ovm  de- 
ficienqr  that  he  should  be  degraded  and  humbled,  by 
being  placed  below  them.  This  I  discovered,  and 
having  committed  him  to  the  care  of  one  of  the  mas- 
ters, as  his  tutor,  I  assured  him  he  should  not  be 
placed  tin,  by  diligence,  he  might  rank  vrith  those  of 
his  own  age.  He  was  pleased  with  this  assurance, 
and  felt  himself  on  easier  terms  Vith  his  associates ; — 
for  a  degree  of  shyness  hung  about  him  for  some 
time.  His  manner  and  temper  soon  convinced  me, 
that  he  might  be  led  by  a  silken  string  to  a  point, 
rather  than  by  a  cable; — on  that  principle  I  acted. 
After  some  continuance  at  Harrow,  and  when  the 
powers  of  his  mind  had  b^un  to  expand,  the  late 
Lord  Carlisle,  his  relation,  desired  to  see  me  in 
town; — I  waited  on  his  lordship.  His  object  vras  to 
inform  me  of  Lord  Byron's  expectations  of  property 
when  he  came  of  age,  which  he  represented  as  con- 
tracted, and  to  inquire  respecting  his  abilities.  On 
the  former  circumstance  I  made  no  remark;  as  to 
the  latter,  I  replied,  *  He  has  talents,  my  lord,  which 
win  add  kutre  to  his  rank.*  '  Indeed !  i  I*  said  his 
lordship,  vrith  a  degree  of  surprise,  that,  according 
to  my  feeling,  did  not  express  in  it  aU  the  satisfaction 
I  expected. 

**  The  circumstance  to  which  you  allude,  .as  te 
his  declamatory  powers,  was  as  foUows.  The  upper 
part  of  the  school  composed  declamaticms,  which, 
after  a  revisal  by  the  tutors,  were  submitted  to  the 
master:  to  him  the  authors  repeated  them,  that 
they  might  be  improved  in  manner  and  action,  before 
their  public  delivery.  I  certainly  was  much  pleased 
vrith  Lord  Byron's  attitude,  gesture,  and  delivery,  as 
weU  as  vrith  his  composition.  All  who  spoke  on 
that  day  adhered,  as  usual,  to  the  letter  of  their 
composition,  as,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  deUveiy,  did 
Lord  Byron.  But  to  my  surprise  he  suddenly  di- 
verged from  the  written  composition,  vrith  a  boldness 
and  rapidity  sufficient  to  alarm  me,  lest  he  should  &il 
in  memory  as  to  the  conclusion.  There  was  no 
failure ; — he  came  round  to  the  close  of  his  composi- 
tion without  discovering  any  impedim^it  and  irregu- 
larity on  the  whole.    I  questioned  him,  why  he  had 
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altered  his  dedamation?  He  declared  he  had  made 
no  alteration,  and  did  not  know,  in  speaking,  that  he 
had  deTtated  from  it  one  letter.  I  beUeved.  him,  and 
from  a  knowledge  of  his  temperament  am  conyinced, 
that,  fully  impressed  with  the  sense  and  substance  of 
the  subject,  he  was  hurried  on  to  expressions  and 
colourings  more  striking  than  what  his  pen  had  ex- 
pressed.'* 

In  communicating  to  me  these  recollections  of  his 
iQustrious  pupil,  Dr  Drury  has  added  a  circumstance 
which  shows  how  strongly,  eyen  in  all  the  pride  of  his 
fiime,  that  awe  with  which  he  had  once  regarded  the 
<qpiniotts  of  his  old  master  still  hung  around  the  poet's 
sensitive  mind : — 

"  After  my  retreat  from  Harrow,  I  received  from 
him  two  very  affectionate  letters.  In  my  occasional 
visits  subsequently  to  London,  when  he  h&.d  fieisci- 
nated  the  public  with  his  productions,  I  demanded  of 
him,  why,  as  in  duty  bound,  he  had.  sent  none  to  me? 
*  Because,'  said  he,  *  you  are  the  only  man  I  never 
wish  to  read  them :' — but,  in  a  few  moments,  he 
added—'  What  do  you  think  of  the  Ck)rsair  V  " 

I  shall  now  lay  before  the  reader  such  notices  of 
his  school  life  as  I  find  scattered  through  the  various 
note-books  he  has  left  behind.  Coming,  as  they  do, 
from  his  own  pen,~^it  is  needless  to  add,  that  they  af- 
ford the  liveliest  and  best  records  of  this  period  that 
can  be  furnished, 

"  Tin  I  was  eighteen  years  old  (odd  as  it  may 
seem)  I  had  never  read  a  Review.  But  while  at 
Harrow,  my  general  information  was  so  great  on  mo- 
dem topics  as  to  induce  a  suspicion  that  I  could 
only  collect  so  much  information  from  Revietos,  be- 
cause I  was  never  seen  reading,  but  always  idle,  and 
in  mischief,  or  at  play.  The  truth  is,  that  I  read 
eating,  read  in  bed,  read  when  no  one  else  read  and 
had  r^sid  all  sorts  of  reading  since  I  was  five  years  old, 
and  yet  never  met  with  a  Review,  which  is  the  only 
rea;son  I  know  of  why  I  should  not  have  read  them. 
But  it  is  true;  for  I  remember  when  Hunter  and 
Curzon,  in  1804,  told  me  this  opinion  at  Harrow,  I 
made  them  laugh  by  my  ludicrous  astonishment  in 
asking  them  *  fVhiU  is  a  Review?*  To  be  sure,  they 
were  thenless  common.  In  three  years  more,  I  was 
better  acquamted  with  that  same ;  but  the  first  I 
ever  read  was  in  1806-7. 

"  At  school  I  was  (as  I  have  said)  remarked  for  the 
extent  and  readiness  of  my  general  information;  but 
in  aJi  other  respects  idle,  capable  of  great  sudden 
exertions  (such  as  thirty  or  forty  Greek  hexameters, 
of  course  with  such  prosody  as  it  pleased  God),  but 
of  few  continuous  drudgeries.  My  qualities  were 
much  more  oratorical  and  martial  than  poetical,  and 
Dr  Drury,  my  grand  patron  (our  head  master),  had  a 
great  notion  that  I  should  turn  out  an  orator,  from  my 
fluency,  my  turbulence,  my  voice,  my  copiousness  of 
declamation,  and  my  actio  .  *  I  remember  that  my 
first  declamation  astonished  him  into  some  unwonted 

*  For  the  display  of  his  declamatory  powers,  on  the 
qieech-days,  he  selected  always  the  most  vehement  pas- 
•ages,— aach  as  the  speech  of  Zanga  over  the  body  of  Alonzo, 
tfld  Lear's  address  to  the  storm.  On  one  of  these  public 
occasions,  when  it  was  arranged  that  he  should  take  the 
part  of  Drances,  and  young  Peel  that  of  Turnus,  Lord 
Byron  suddenly  changed  his  miad.  and  preferred  the  speech 
of  Latinus,— fearing,  it  was  supposed,  some  ridicule  from 
the  inappropriate  taunt  of  Tumus,  «VentosA  in  liugu&, 
pedibusque  fUgacibuM  istis.'" 


(for  he  was  economical  of  such)  and  sudden  ocnnpli- 
ments,  before  the  declaimers  at  our  first  rehearsal. 
My  first  Harrow  verses  (that  is,  English,  as  exer- 
cises), a  translation  of  a  chorus  frx)m  the  Prometheus 
of  iEschylus,  were  received  by  him  but  coolly.  No 
one  had  the  least  notion  that  I  should  sub^e  mto 
poesy. 

'^Peel,  the  orator  and  statesman  (*  that  was,  or  is, 
or  is  to  be'),  was  my  form-fellow,  and  we  were  both 
at  the  top  of  our  remove  (a  public-school  phrase). 
We  were  on  good  terms,  but  his  brother  was  my 
intimate  friend.  There  were  always  great  hopes  of 
Peel,  amongst  us  all,  masters  and  scholars — and  he 
has  not  disappointed  them.  As  a  scholar  he  was 
greatly  my  superior ;  as  a  declaimer  and  actor,  I  was 
reckoned  at  least  his  equal ;  as  a  schoolboy,  out  of 
school,  I  was  always  m  scrapes,  and  he  never;  and 
m  school,  he  always  knew  his  lesson,  and  I  rarely, — 
but  when  I  knew  it,  I  knew  it  nearly  as  well.  In 
general  information,  history,  &c.  &c.,  I  think  I  was 
his  superior,  as  well  as  of  most  boys  of  my  standing. 

"The  prodigy  of  our  school-days  was  George 
Sinclair  (son  of  Sir  John) ;  he  made  exercises  for  half 
the  school  [literally),  verses  at  will,  and  themes 
without  it.  f-  *  *  He  was  a  friend  of  mine,  and 
in  the  same  remove,  and  used  at  times  to  beg  me  to 
let  him  do  my  exercise, — a  request  always  most 
readily  accorded  upon  a  pinch,  or  when  I  wanted  to 
do  something  else,  which  was  usually  once  an  hour. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  was  pacific  and  I  savage ;  so 
I  fought  for  him,  or  thrashed  others  for  him,  or 
thrashed  himself  to  make  him  thrash  others^  when  it 
was  necessary,  as  a  point 'of  honour  and  stature,  that 
he  should  so  chastise ;— or  we  talked  politics,  for  he 
was  a  great  politician,  and  were  very  good  friends. 
I  have  some  of  his  letters,  written  to  me  from  school, 
still.* 

"  Clayton  was  another  school-monster  of  learmng, 
and  talent,  and  hope ;  but  what  has  become  of  him 
I  do  not  know.    He  was  certainly  a  genius. 

"My  school-friendships  were  with  me  passions  j^ 
(for  I  was  always  violent),  but  I  do  not  know  that 
there  is  one  which  has  endured  (to  be  sure  some 
have  been  cut  short  by  death)  tiU  now.  That  with 
Lord  Clare  begun  one  of  the  earliest  and  lasted 
longest — ^being  only  interrupted  by  distance — that  I 
know  of.  I  never  hear  the  word  *  Clare '  without  a 
beatmg  of  the  heart  even  now,  and  I  write  it  with 
the  feelings  of  1803-4-5  ad  infinitum.*^ 

The  following  extract  is  from  another  of  his  manu- 
script journals. 

"At  Harrow  I  fought  my  way  very  {ieurly. t  I 
think  I  lost  but  one  battle  out  of  seven;  and  that 

•His  letters  to  Mr  Sinclair,  in  rctnm,  are  unluckily 
lost,— one  <^them,  as  this  gentleman  tells  me,  baying  been 
highly  characteristic  of  the  jealous  sensitiveness  of  his  no- 
ble schoolfellow,  being  written  under  the  impression  of 
some  ideal  slight,  and  beginning,  angrily,  «  Sir.» 

t  On  a  leaf  of  one  of  his  note-books,  dated  1806,  I  find  the 
following  passage  fh>m  Marmontel,  which  no  doubt  struck 
him  as  applicable  to  the  enthusiasm  of  his  own  youthful 
friendships :— *  L'amiti6.  qui  dans  le  monde  est  k  peine  un 
sentiment,  est  une  passion  dans  les  cloltres."— Conle* 
Moraux. 

t  Mr.  D'lsraeli,  in  his  ingenious  work  «  on  the  Literary 
Character,"  has  given  it  as  his  opinion,  that  a  disinclina- 
tion to  athletic  sports  and  exercises  will  be,  in  general, 
found  among  the  peculiarities  which  mark  a  youth  of  ge- 
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^as  to  H ;— and  the  rascal  did  not  win  it  but  by 

the  unfair  treatment  of  his  own  boarding-house, 
where  we  boxed— I  had  not  erell  a  second.  I  never 
forgave  him,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  meet  him  now, 
as  I  am  sure  we  should  quarrel.  My  most  memorable 
combats  were  with  Morgan,  Rice,  Rainsford, 
and  Lord  Jocelyn,— but  we  were  always  friendly 
afterwards.  I  was  a  most  unpopular  boy,  but  led 
latterly,  and  have  retained  many  of  my  school-friend- 
ships, and  an  my  dislikes— except  to  Doctor  Butler, 
whom  I  treated  rebelliously,  and  have  been  sorry 
ever  since.  Doctor  Drury,  whom  I  plagued  suffi- 
ciently too,  was  the  best,  the  kindest  (and  yet  strict, 
too)  friend  I  ever  had— and  I  k>ok  upon  him  still  as 
a  father. 

"P.  Hunter,  Curwm,  Long,  and  Tatersall,  were 
my  principal  friends.  Clare,  Dorset,  O.  Gordon,  De 
Bath,  Claridge,  and  Joo.  Wingfield,  were  my  juniors 
and  &vourite8,  whom  I  spoilt  by  indulgence.  Of  all 
human  beings,  I  was,  pertiaps,  at  one  time,  the  most 
attached  to  poor  Wingfield,  who  died  at  Coimbra, 
1811,  before  I  returned  to  England.** 

One  of  the  most  striking  results  of  the  EInglish 
system  of  education  is,  that  while  in  no  country  are 
there  so  many  instances  of  manly  friendships  early 
formed  and  steadily  maintained,  so  in  no  other 
country,  perhaps,  are  the  feelings  towards  the  pa- 
rental home  so  early  estranged,  or,  at  the  best,  feebly 
cherished.  Transpkuted  as  boys  are  from  the  do- 
mestic circle,  at  a  time  of  life  when  the  affections 
are  most  disposed  to  cling,  it  is  but  natural  that  they 
should  seek  a  substitute  for  the  ties  of  home^  in  those 
boyish  friendships  which  they  form  at  school,  and 
which,  connected  as  they  are  with  the  scenes  and 
events  over  which  youth  threw  its  charm,  retain  ever 
after  the  strongest  hold  upon  their  hearts.  In  Ireland 
and,  I  believe,  also  in  France,  where  the  fifystem  of 
education  is  more  domestic,  a  difierent  result  is 
accordingly  observable : — the  paternal  home  comes 

nius.  Jn  support  of  this  notion  he  quotes  Seattle,  who 
thus  describes  his  ideal  minstrel  :— 

Concodne,  and  noise,  and  toil,  he  ever  fled. 
Nor  cared  to  mingle  In  the  clamorous  fray 
Of  squabbling  imps,  but  to  the  forest  sped. 

I  His  highest  authority,  however,  is  Blilton,  who  says  of 
himself. 

When  I  was  yet  a  child,  no  cliildish  jriay 
To  me  was  pleasing. 

Such  general  rules,  however,  are  as  little  applicable  to  the 
dispositions  of  men  of  genius  as  to  their  powers.  If,  in  the 
instances  which  Mr  D'lsraeli  adduces,  an  indisposition  to 
bodily  exertion  was  manifested,  as  many  others  may  be 
cited  in  which  the  directly  opposite  propensity  was  remarfc- 
able.  In  war,  the  most  turbulent  of  exercises,  .^schylns, 
Dante,  Camoens,  and  a  long  list  of  other  poets  distinguish- 
ed themselves ;  and,  though  it  may  be  granted  that  Horace 
was  a  bad  rider,  and  Virgil  no  tennis-player,  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  Dante  was,  we  know,  a  falconer  as  well  as 
swordsman ;  Tasso,  expert  both  as  swordsman  and  dancer ; 
Aliieri,  a  great  rider;  Klopstock,  a  skaiter;  Cowper,  fa- 
mous, in  his  youth,  at  cricket  and  foot-ball;  and  Lord 
Byron  pre-eminent  in  all  sorts  of  exercises. 

^  «  At  eight  or  nine  years  of  age  the  boy  goes  to  school. 
From  that  moment  he  becomes  a  stranger  in  his  father's 
house.  The  course  of  parental  kindness  is  interrupted.  The 
smiles  of  his  mother,  those  tender  admonitions,  and  the  soli- 
citous care  of  both  his  parents,  are  no  longer  before  his  eyes 
—year  after  year  lie  fisels  himself  more  detached  from  them, 
till  at  last  he  is  so  effectually  weaned  frpm  the  connexion, 
as  to  find  himself  happier  any  where  than  in  their  com- 
pany."—CotPjKr,  Letters. 


in  for  its  due  and  natural  share  of  aflfection,  and  the 
growth  of  friendshipa,  out  of  tiiis  domestic  cirde,  is 
proportionably  diminished. 

To  a  youth  like  Byron,  aboimding  widi  the  most 
passionate  feelings,  and  finding  sympathy  with  only 
the  ruder  parts  of  his  nature  at  home,  the  littk 
world  of  school  afibrded  a  vent  for  his  affections, 
which  was  sure  to  call  them  forUi  in  their  most  ardent 
form.  AcctMrdingiy,  the  friendships  which  he  con- 
tracted both  at  schod  and  collie  were  little  less 
than  what  he  himself  describes  them,  ^  pasaons.'' 
The  want  he  felt  at  h(Mne  of  those  kindred  disposi- 
tions, which  greeted  him  amcmg  ^  Ida's  social 
band,"  is  thus  strongly  described  in  one  of  his  early 
poems: — * 

Is  there  no  cause  beyond  the  common  claim, 
Endear'd  to  all  in  childhood's  very  name  ? 
Ah !  sure  some  stronger  impulae  vibrates  here. 
Which  whispers,  friendship  will  be  doubly  dear 
To  one  who  thus  for  kindred  hearts  must  roam. 
And  seek  abroad  the  love  denied  at  home  : 
Those  hearts,  dear  Ida,  have  I  found  in  thee, 
A  home,  a  world,  a  paradise  tome. 

This  early  volume,  indeed,  abounds  with  the  most 
affectionate  tributes  to  his  school-fellows.  Even  bis 
expostulations  to  oae  of  them,  who  had  given  him 
some  cause  for  complaint,  are  thus  tenderiy  con- 
veyed'.-r- 

You  knew  that  my  soul,  that  my  heart,  my  existence, 

If  danger  demanded,  were  wholly  your  own  ; 
r  You  knew  me  unalter'd  by  years  or  by  distance. 

Devoted  to  love  and  to  friendship  alone. 
You  knew— but  away  with  the  vain  retrospection. 

The  bond  of  affection  no  longer  endures. 
Too  late  yon  may  droop  o'er  the  fond  recollection. 

And  sigh  for  the  friend  who  was  formerly  yours. 

The  following  description  of  what  he  felt  after 
leaving  Harrow,  when  he  encountered  in  the  world 
any  of  his  old  school-fellows,  falls  far  short  of  the 
scene  which  actuaDy  occurred  but  a  few  years  before 
his  death,  in  Italy, — when,  on  meeting  vrith  his 
friend,  Lord  Clare,  after  a  long  separation,  he  was 
affected  ahnost  to  t^ars  by  the  recollectionB  which 
rushed  on  him. 


•If  chance  some  well  remember'd  fiice. 


Some  old  companion  of  my  early  race. 
Advance  to  claim  his  friend  with  honest  joy. 
My  eyes,  my  heart  proclaim'd  me  still  a  boy ; 
The  glittering  scene,  the  fluttering  groups  around. 
Were  all  fbrgotten  when  my  friend  was  found. 

It  vrill  be  seen,  by  the  extracts  from  his  memoran- 
dum-book, which  I  have  given,  that  Mr  Peel  was 

*  Even  previously  to  any  of  these  school  friendships,  be 
had  formed  the  same  sort  of  romantic  attachment  to  a  boy 
of  his  own  age,  the  son  of  one  of  his  tenants  at  Newstead; 
and  there  are  two  or  three  of  his  most  juvenile  poems,  in 
which  he  dwells  no  less  upon  the  inequality  than  the  warmth 
of  this  friendship.    Thus : 

Let  folly  smile,  to  view  the  names 
Of  thee  and  me  in  friendship  twined ; 

Yet  Virtue  will  have  greater  claims 
To  love,  than  rank  with  Vice  comUoed. 

And  though  unequal  is  thy  fate. 

Since  title  declc'd  my  higher  birth. 
Yet  envy  not  this  gaudy  state. 

Thine  is  the  pride  of  modest  worth. 

Oar  souk  at  least  congenial  aieet. 

Nor  can  thy  lot  my  rank  disgrace ; 
Oar  intercourse  is  not  less  sweet 

Since  worth  of  rank  sttppUes  the  place. 

November,  1890. 
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one  of  his  contemporaries  at  Harrow;  and  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  anecdote  of  an  occurrence  in  whidi 
both  were  concerned,  has  been  related  to  me  by  a 
firiend  of  the  latter  gentleman,  in  whose  words  I  shall 
endearour  as  nearly  as  possible  to  give  it. 

While  Lord  Byron  and  Mr  Peel  were  at  Harrow 
together,  a  tyrant  some  few  years  older,  whose  name 
was  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦^  claimed  a  right  to  fag  little  Peel,  which 
claim  (whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  I  know  not)  Peel 
resisted.     His  resistance,  however,  was  in  Tain : — 
******  not  only  subdued  him,  but  determined  also 
to  punish  the  refractory  slave;  and  proceeded  forth- 
with to  put  this  determination  in  practice,  by  inflict- 
ing a  kind  of  bastinado  on  the  inner  fleshy  side  of 
the  boy's  arm,  which,  during  the  operation,  was 
twisted  round  with  some  degree  of  technical  skiH,  to 
render  the  pain  more  acute.    While  the  stripes  were 
succeeding  each  other,  and  poor  Peel  writhing  under 
them,  Byron  saw  and  felt  for  the  misery  of  his  friend ; 
and,  although  he  knew  that  he  was  not  strong  enough 
to  fight  ♦•♦*♦♦  ^th  any  hope  of  success,  and  that 
it  was  dangerous  even  to  approach  him,  he  advanced 
to  the  scene  of  action,  and  with  a  blush  of  rage,  tears 
in  bis  ^es,  and  a  voice  trembling  between  terror 
and  indignation,    asked   very  humbly  if  *♦♦♦♦♦ 
would  be  pleased  to  tell  him,  ^  how  many  stripes  he 
meant  to  inflict?" — "Why,**  returned   the  execu- 
tioner, ^  you  little  rascal,  what  is  that  to  you  ?** — 
^Because,  if  you  please,**  said  Byron,  holding  out 
his  arm,  "  I  would  take  half  l" 

There  is  a  mixture  of  simplicity  and  magnanimity 
in  this  little  trait  which  is  truly  heroic ;  and,  however 
we  may  smile  at  the  friendships  of  boys,  it  is  but 
rarely  diat  the  friendship  of  manhood  is  capable  of 
any  thing  half  so  generous. 

Among  his  school  favourites  a  great  number,  it 
may  be  observed,  were  nobles  or  of  noble  family — 
Lords  Clare  and  Delaware,  the  Duke  of  Dorset  and 
yoong  Wingfield — and  that  their  rank  may  have  had 
MHne  share  in  first  attracting  his  regard  to  them, 
might  appear  from  a  circunvstance  mentioned  to  me 
by  one  of  his  school-fellows,  who,  being  monitor  one 
day,  had  put  Lord  Delaware  on  his  list  for  punish- 
ment. Byron,  hearing  of  this,  came  up  to  him,  and 
said,  **  Wildman,  I  find  you've  got  Delaware  on 
your  list — ^pray  don*t  lick  him." — "Why  not?" — 
''Why,  I  don^^t  know — except  that  he  is  a  brother 
peer.  But  pray  don't."  It  'a  almost  needless  to  add, 
that  his  interference,  on  such  grounds,  was  any 
thing  but  successful.  One  of  the  few  merits,  indeed, 
of  puUic  schoofe  is,  that  they  level,  in  some  degree, 
these  ar^cial  distinctions,  and  that,  however  the 
peer  may  have  his  revenge,  in  the  world,  afterwards, 
the  young  plebeian  is,  for  once,  at  least,  on  something 
Hke  an  equality  with  him. 

It  is  true  that  Lord  Byron's  high  notions  of  rank 
were,  in  his  b<^h  days,  so  little  disguised  or  soft- 
ened down,  as  to  draw  upon  him,  at  times,  the 
ridicule  of  his  companions;  and  it  was  at  Dul- 
wicfa,  I  think,  that  from  his  frequent  boast  of  the 
Kiperiority  of  an  old  English  barony  over  all  the 
later  creations  of  the  peerage,  he  got  the  nickname, 
among  the  boys,  of  "  the  Old  En^ish  Baron."  But 
it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that,  either  at  school  or 
afterwards,  he  was  at  all  guided  in  the  selection  of 
his  friends  by  aristocratic  sympathies.    On  the  con- 


trary, like  most  very  proud  persons,  he  chose  his 
intimates  in  general  from  a  rank  beneath  his  own, 
and  those  boys  whom  he  ranked  m  friends  at  school 
were  mostly  of  this  description;  while  the  chief 
charm  that  recommended  to  him  his  younger  fa- 
vourites was  their  inferiority  to  himsdf  in  age  and 
strength,  which  enabled,  him  to  indulge  his  generous 
pride  by  taking  upon  himself,  when  necessary,  the 
oflice  of  their  protector. 

Among  those  whom  he  attached  to  himself  by  this 
latter  tie,  one  of  the  earliest  (though  he  has  omitted 
to  mention  his  name)  ¥ras  William  Harness,  who  at 
the  time  of  his  entering  Harrow  was  ten  years  of  age, 
while  Byron  was  fourteen.  Young  Harness,  still 
lame  from  an  accident  of  his  childho^,  and  but  just 
recovered  from  a  severe  illness,  was  ill  fitted  to 
struggle  with  the  difficulties  of  a  public  school ;  and 
Byron,  one  day,  seeing  him  bullied  by  a  boy  much 
older  and  stronger  than  himself,  interfered  and  took 
his  part.  The  next  day,  as  the  little  feUow  was 
standing  alone,  Byron  came  to  him  and  said,  "Har- 
ness, if  any  one  bullies  you,  tell  me,  and  Til  thrash 
him  if  I  can."  The  young  champion  kept  his  word, 
and  they  were  from  this  time,  notwithstanding  the 
diiBerence  of  their  ages,  inseparable  friends.  A  cool- 
ness, however,  subsequently  arose  between  them,  to 
which,  and  to  the  juvenile  friendship  it  interrupted. 
Lord  Byron,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Harness  six 
years  afterwards,  alludes  with  so  much  kindly  feel- 
ing, so  much  deUcacy  and  frankness,  that  I  am 
tempted  to  anticipate  the  date  of  the  letter  and  give 
an  extract  from  it  here." 

"We  both  seem  perfectly  to  recollect,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  pleasure  and  regret,  the  hours  we  once  passed 
together,  and  I  assure  you  most  sincerely  they  are 
numbered  among  the  happiest  of  my  brief  chronicle 
of  enjoyment.  1  am  now  getting  into  yeart,  tLat  is 
to  say,  I  was  twenty  a  month  ago,  and  another  year 
win  send  me  into  the  world  to  run  my  career  of  folly 
with  the  rest.  I  was  then  just  fourteen, — you  were 
almost  the  first  of  my  Harrow  friends,  certainly  the 
first  in  my  esteem,  if  not  in  date;  but  an  absence 
from  Harrow  for  some  time,  shortly  after,  and  new 
.connexions  on  your  side,  and  the  difference  in  your 
conduct  (an  advantage  decidedly  in  your  favour)  from 
that  turbulent  and  riotous  disposition  of  mine,  which 
impelled  me  into  every  species  of  mischief,— all  these 
circumstances  combined  to  destroy  an  intimacy, 
which  Affection  ui^cd  me  to  continue,  and  Memory 
compels  me  to  regret.  But  there  is  not  a  circumstance 
attending  that  period,  hardly  a  sentence  we  exchanged, 
which  is  not  impressed  on  my  mind  at  this  moment. 
I  need  not  say  more, — this  assurance  alone  must 
convince  you,  had  I  considered  them  as  trivial,  they 
would  have  been  less  indelible.  How  well  I  recollect 
the'perusal  of  your  '  first  flights  1 '  There  is  another 
circumstance  you  do  not  know ; — ^the  first  linet  I 
ever  attempted  at  Harrow  were  addressed  to  yau. 
You  were  to  have  seen  them ;  but  Sinclair  had  the 
copy  in  his  possession  when  we  went  home; — and 
on  our  return,  we  were  strangers.  They  were  de- 
stroyed, and  certainly  no  great  loss;  but  you  will 
perceive  from  this  circumstance  my  opinions  at  an 
age  when  we  cannot  be  hypocrites. 

"  I  have  dwelt  longer  on  this  theme  than  I  intended, 
and  I  shall  now  conclude  with  what  I  ought  to  have 
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begun.  We  were  once  firiends,— nay,  we  have  al- 
ways been  w,  for  our  separation  waa  the  effect  of 
chance,  not  of  dissension.  I  do  not  know  how  far 
our  destinations  in  Kfe  may  throw  us  together,  but 
if  opportunity  and  inclinatioa  allow  you  to  waste  a 
thought  on  such  a  hare-brained  being  as  myself,  you 
will  ftad  me  at  least  sincere,  and  not  so  bigoted  to 
my  faults  as  to  invoive  others  in  the  consequences. 
Will  you  sometimes  write  to  me?  I  do  not  ask  it 
often,  and,  if  we  meet,  let  us  be  what  we  thould  be 
and  what  we  tcere.*^ 

Of  the  tenaciousness  with  which,  as  we  see  in  this 
letter,  he  clung  to  all  the  impressions  of  his  youth, 
there  can  be  no  stronger  proof  than  the  very  interest- 
ing fact,  that,  while  so  little  of  his  own  boyish  corre- 
spondence has  been  preserved,  there  were  found 
among  his  papers  almost  aH  the  notes  and  letters 
which  his  prinpipal  school  favourites,  even  the  young- 
est, had  ever  Iddressed  to  him ;  and,  in  some  cases, 
where  the  youthful  writers  had  omitted  to  date  their 
scrawlB,  hi  fiiithful  memory  had,  at  an  interval  of 
years  after,  supplied  the  deficiency.  Among  these 
memorials,  so  fondly  treasured  by  him,  there  is  one 
which  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  cite,  as  well  on  ac- 
count of  tK<^  manly  spirit  that  dawns  through  its  own 
childish  language,  as  for  the  sake  of  the  tender  and 
amiable  feeling  which,  it  will  be  seen,  the  re-p^rusal 
of  it,  in  other  days,  awakened  in  Byron : — 

'*  TO  THE  LORD  BYRON,  fitc.  8tC. 

♦•  Harrow  on  the  Hill,  July  28th,  1805. 

**  Since  you  have  been  so  unusually  unkind  to  me, 
in  calling  me  names  whenever  you  meet  me,  of  late, 
I  must  beg  an  explanation,  wishing  to  know  whether 
you  choose  to  be  as  good  friends  widi  me  as- ever.  I 
must  «wn  that,  for  this  last  month,  you  have  entirely 
cut  me, — for,  I  suppose,  your  new  cronies.  But 
think  not  that  I  will  (because  you  choose  to  take  into 
your  head  some  whim  or  other)  be  always  ^ing  up 
to  you,  nor  do,  as  I  observe  certain  other  fellows 
doing,  to  regain  your  friendship ;  nor  think  that  I  am 
your  friend  either  through  interest,  or  because  you 
are  bigger  and  older  than  I  am.  No, — it  never  was 
so,  nor  ever  shall  be  so.  I  was  only  your  friend,  and 
am  so  still,— unless  you  go  on  in  this  way,  caHing  me 
names  whenever  you  see  me.  I  am  sure  you  may 
easily  perceive  I  do  not  Iflce  it ;  therefore,  why  should 
you  do  it,  unless  you  wish  that  I  should  no  longer 
be  your  friend?  And  vHiy  should  I  be  so,  if  you 
treat  me  uiddndly  ?  I  have  no  interest  in  being  so. 
Though  you  do  not  let  the  boys  buHy  me,  yet  if  you 
treat  me  unkindly,  that  is  to  me  a  great  deal  worse. 

^  I  am  no  hypocrite,  Byron,  nor  will  I,  for  your 
pleasure,  ever  sufiler  you  to  call  me  names,  if  you 
wish  me  to  be  your  friend.  If  not,  I  cannot  help  it. 
I  am  sure  no  one  can  say  that  I  will  cringe  to  regain 
a  friendship  that  you  have  rejected.  Why  should  I 
do  so?  Am  I  not  your  eqtial?  Therefore,  what 
interest  can  I  have  in  doing  so?  When  we  meet 
again  in  the  world  (that  is,  if  you  choose  it),  you  can- 
not advance  or  promote  me,  nor  I  you.  TTterefore  I 
beg  and  entreat  of  you,  if  you  value  my  friendship, 
— which,  by  your  conduct,  I  am  sure  I  cannot  thirik 
you  do, — ^not  to  call  me  the  names  you  do,  nor  abuse 
me.    Till  that  time,  it  wiH  be  out  of  my  power  to 


call  you  friend.    I  shall  be  obliged  for  an  answer  as 
soon  as  it  is  ccmvenieBt ;  till  then 

^  I  remain  yours, 

^  I  cannot  say  your  friend.** 

Endorsed  on  this  letter,  in  the  haadwriliBg  of  Lord 
Byron,  is  the  followmg: 

*'  liiis  and  another  letter  were  written,  at  Harrow, 
by  my  then  and,  I  hope,  ever  beloyed  friend.  Lord*  *, 
when  we  were  both  schoolboys,  and  sent  to  my  study 
in  consequence  of  some  childiBh  misunderstanding,— 
the  only  one  which  ever  arose  betvveen  us.  It  was  of 
short  duration,  and  I  retain  this  note  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  submitting  it  to  his  perusal,  that  we  may 
smile  over  the  recollection  of  the  insignificance  of 
our  first  and  last  quarrel.  ''  Byron." 

In  a  letter,  dated  two  years  afterwards,  from  the 
same  boy  *,  there  occurs  the  following  characteristic 
trait : — "  I  think  by  your  last  letter  that  you  are  vei7 
much  piqued  with  most  of  your  friends ;  and,  if  I  am 
not  much  mistaken,  you  are  a  little  piqued  with  me. 
In  one  part  you  say,  *  There  is  little  or  no  doubt  a 
few  years,  or  months,  will  render  us  as  politely  in- 
different to  each  other,  as  if  we  had  never  passed  a 
portion  of  our  time  together.'  Indeed,  Byron,  you 
wrong  me,  and  I  have  no  doubt — at  least,  I  hope— 
you  wrong  yourself." 

As  that  propensity  to  self-delineation  which  so 
strongly  pervades  his  maturer  works  is,  to  the  full,a8 
predominant  in  his  early  productions,  there  needs  no 
better  record  of  his  mode  of  life,  as  a  schoolboy,  than 
what  these  fondly  circumstantial  effusions  supply. 
Thus  the  sports  he  delighted  and  excelled  in  arc 
enumerated : 

Yet  when  eonftaement's  lingering  boor  was  done, 
Oiur  sports,  our  studies,  and  oar  sools  were  one : 
Together  we  impell'd  the  flying  ball. 

Together  join'd  in  cricket's  manly  toil, 
Or  shared  the  produce  of  the  river's  spoil ; 
Or,  plungiog  from  the  green,  decUning  diore. 
Our  pliant  limbs  the  buoyant  waters  bore ; 
In  every  element,  unchanged,  the  same. 
All,  all  that  brothers  should  be,  bat  the  name. 

*  There  are,  in  other  letters  of  the  same  writer,  some 
curious  proofs  of  the  passionate  and  jealous  sensibility  of 
Byron.  From  one  of  them,  for  instance,  we  collect  that  he 
had  taken  ofifence  at  his  young  fViead's  addressing  him  '*  my 
dear  Byron,"  instead  of  my  "  dearest ;"  and,  from  another, 
that  his  jealousy  had  been  awakened  by  some  expressions 
of  regret  which  his  correspondent  had  expressed  at  the  de- 
parture of  Lord  John  Russell  for  Spain  :— 

*YoB  tell  me,"  says  the  young  letter-writer,  «that  you 
never  knew  me  in  such  an  agitation  as  I  was  when  I  wrote 
my  last  letter ;  and  do  you  not  think  I  had  reason  to  be 
so  ?  I  received  a  letter  from  you  on  Saturday,  telling 
me  you  were  going  abroad  for  six  years  in  March,  and  on 
Sunday  John  Russell  set  off  for  Spain.  M^as  not  ttet  suffi- 
cient to  make  me  rather  melancholy  ?  But  how  can  you 
possibly  imagine  that  I  was  more  agitated  on  John  Russell's 
account,  who  is  gone  fof  a  few  months,  and  from  whom  I 
shall  hear  constantly,  than  at  your  going  for  six  years  to 
travel  over  most  part  of  the  world,  when  I  stadl  hardly  ever 
hear  from  you,  and  perhaps  may  never  see  you  again  7 

« It  has  very  much  hurt  me  your  telling  me  that  you 
might  be  excused  if  you  felt  rather  jealous  at  my  expressing 
more  sorrow  tot  the  departure  of  the  friend  w*o  waa  with 
me  than  of  that  one  who  was  absent.  It  is  quite  impossiUe 
you  can  think  I  am  more  sorry  for  John's  absence  thi^i  1 
shall  be  for  yours  ;— I  shall  therefore  finish  the  subject." 
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Hie  danger  which  he  incurred  in  a  fight  with  some 
»f  the  naghbouring  fiurmer»-~4ui  event  well  remem- 
lered  bjr  sfHne  of  his  school-fellows — in  thus  conune- 
lorated : 

Stin  I  remember,  in  the  fiictioiu  itrife. 
The  rustic'f  musket  «im*d  against  my  lift ; 
High  poised  in  air  the  massj  weapon  hnng, 
A  cry  of  horror  burst  from  every  tongue : 
Whilst  I,  in  combat  with  another  fbe. 
Fought  on,  unconscious  of  the  impending  blow, 
Toar  arm,  brave  boy,  arrested  his  career- 
Forward  you  sprung,  insensible  to  fear; 
Disarm 'd  and  baffled  by  your  conquering  hand, 
The  grovelling  savage  roll'd  upon  the  sand. 

Some  feud,  it  appears,  had  arisen  on  the  subject  of 
le  cricket-ground,  between  these  **  clods"  (as  in 
:hool-]anguage  they  are  called)  and  the  boys,  and 
le  or  two  skirmishes  had  previously  taken  place, 
ut  the  engagement  here  recorded  was  accidentally 
nought  on  by  the  breaking  up  of  school  and  the 
smissal  of  the  volunteers  from  drill,  both  happening, 
1  that  occasion,  at  the  same  hour.  This  circum- 
ance  accounts  for  the  use  of  the  musket,  the  but- 
id  of  which  was  aimed  at  Byron's  head,  and  would 
ave  felled  him  to  the  ground  but  for  the  interposition 
r  his  fHend  Tatersall,  a  lively,  high-spirited  boy, 
rhom  he  addresses  here  under  the  name  of  Davus. 

Notwithstanding  these  general  habits  of  play  and 
Deness,  which  might  seem  to  indicate  a  certain  ab- 
mce  of  refle<!tion  and  feeling,  there  were  moments 
rhen  the  youthful  poet  would,  retire  thoughtfully 
rithin  himself,  and  give  way  to  moods  of  musing  un- 
OQgenial  with  ^he  usual  cheerfulness  of  his  age. 
lipy  show  a  tomb  in  the  churchyard  at  Harrow, 
ommanding  a  view  over  Windsor,  which  was  so  well 
Down  to  be  his  favourite  resting-place,  that  the  boys 
died  it  "  Byron's  tomb;"*  and  here,  they  say,  he 
sed  to  sit  for  hours,  wrapt  up  in  thought, — brooding 
•Delily  over  the  first  stirrings  of  passion  and  genius 
I  lus  soul,  and  occasionally  perhaps  indulging  in 
lose  bright  forethoughts  oftrame,  under  the  influ- 
ice  of  which,  when  little  more  than  fifteen  years  of 
^,  he  wrote  these  remarkable  lines : 

My  epitaph  shall  be  my  name  alone ; 
If  that  with  honour  fail  to  crown  my  clay. 
Oh  may  no  other  fiune  my  deeds  repay ; 
That,  only  that,  shall  single  oat  the  spot. 
By  tiiat  remember'd,  or  with  that  Ibrgot. 

In  the  autumn  of  1803  he  passed  a  short  time  with 
s  mother  at  Bath,  and  entered,  rather  prematurely, 
to  some  of  the  gaieties  of  the  place.  At  a  masquerade 
ren  by  Lady  Riddel,  he  appeared  in  the  character 
a  Turkish  boy, — a  sort  of  anticipation,  both  in 
iauty  and  costume,  of  his  own  young  Selim  in  *'  the 
lide."  On  his  entering  into  the  house,  some  person 
the  crowd  attempted  to  snatch  the  diamond  cres- 
nt  from  his  turban,  but  was  prevented  by  the  prompt 
terpontion  of  one  of  the  party.  The  lady  who  men- 
»ed  to  me  this  circumstance,  and  who  was  well 
quainted  with  Mrs  Byron  at  that  period,  adds  the 
Bowing  remark  in  the  awimunication  with  which 
e  has  &Y0ured  me : — "  At  Bath  I  saw  a  good  deal 
Lord  Byron, — his  mother  frequently  seat  for  me  to 

*  To  this  tomb  he  thus  refers  in  the  « Childish  Recollec- 
Btts,*  as  printed  in  his  first  (unpublished)  volume : 

Oft  when,  oppreasM  with  sad,  foreboding  gloom, 
I  ««t  reclined  upon  our  favourite  tomb. 


take  tea  with  her.  He  was  always  vei7  pleasant  and 
droll,  and,  when  conversing  about  absent  friends, 
showed  a  slight  turn  for  satire,  which  after-years,  as 
is  weD  known,  gave  a  finer  edge  to." 

We  come  now  to  an  event  in  his  life  which,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  deliberate  persuasion,  exercised  a 
ksting  and  paramount  inftienoe  over  the  whole  of 
his  subsequent  character  and  career. 

It  was  in  the  year  1803  that  his  heart,  already 
twice,  as  we  have  seen,  possessed  with  the  childish 
notion  that  it  loved,  conceived  an  attachment  which — 
young  as  he  was,  even  then,  for  such  a  feeling— sunk 
so  deep  into  his  mind  as  to  give  a  colour  to  aQ  his 
future  life.  That  unsuocessfiil  loves  are  generally 
the  most  lasting  is  a  truth,  however  sad,  which  un- 
hickily  did  not  require  this  instance  to  confirm  it. 
To  the  same  cause,  I  fear,  must  be  traced  the  per- 
fect innocence  and  romance,  which  distingmsh  this 
\ery  eariy  attachment  to  Miss  Chaworth  from  the 
many  o^ers  that  succeeded,  without  effacing,  it  in 
his  heart; — making  it  the  only  one  whose  details 
can  be  entered  into  with  safety,  or  whose  results, 
however  darkening  their  influence  on  himself,  can  be 
dwelt  upon  with  a  pleasiurable  interest  by  others. 

On  leaving  Bath,  Mrs  Bynm  took  up  her  abode,  in 
lodgings,  at  Nottingham, — Newstead  Abbey  being 
at  that  time  let  to  Lord  Grey  de  Ruthen, — and 
during  the  Harrow  vacations  of  this  year  she  was 
joined  there  by  her  son.  So  attached  was  he  to 
Newstead  that  even  to  be  in  its  neighbourhood  was 
a  delight  to  him ;  and  before  he  became  acquainted 
with  Lord  Grey,  he  used  sometimes  to  sleep,  for  a 
night,  at  the  small  house  near  the  gate,  whidi  is  still 
known  by  the  name  of  ^  the  Hut."  *  An  intimacy, 
however,  soon  sprung  up  between  him  and  his  noble 
tenant,  and  an  apartment  in  the  abbey  was  iVom 
thenceforth  always  at  his  service.  To  the  family  of 
Miss  Chaworth,  who  resided  at  Annesley,  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  Newstead,  he  had  been 
made  known,  some  time  before,  in  London,  and  noyr 
renewed  his  acquaintance  with  them.  The  young 
heiress  herself  combined,  vrith  the  many  worldly 
advantages  that  encircled  her,  much  personal  beauty, 
and  a  disposition  the  most  amiable  and  attaching. 
Though  already  fully  aKve  to  her  charms,  it  was  at 
the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking  that  the  young 
poet,  who  was  then  in  his  sixteenth  year,  while  the 
object  of  his  adoration  was  about  two  years  older, 
seems  to  have  drunk  deepest  of  that  fascination  whose 
effects  were  to  be  so  lasting  ;-hbx  short  summer 
weeks  which  he  now  passed  in  her  company  being 
sufficieiU  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  feeUng  for  all 
life. 

He  used,  at  first,  though  offered  a  bed  at  Annesley, 
to  return  every  night  to  Newstead,  to  sleep ;  alleging 
as  a  reason  that  he  was  afraid  of  the  family  pictures 
of  the  Chaworths,— that  he  fancied  ""  they  had  taken 
a  grudge  to  him  on  account  of  the  duel,  and  would 
come  down  from  their  frames  at  night  to  haunt  him.^f 

*  I  tfhd  this  circomstanre,  of  his  having  occasionally  slept 
at  the  Hut,  though  .asserted  by  one  of  the  old  servants, 
much  doubted  by  others. 

f  It  may  possibly  have  been  the  recollection  of  these 
pictures  that  suggested  to  him  the  following  lines  in  the 
Siege  of  Corinth:— 

Lflce  the  tgures  on  arras  ttiat  g loomlly  glan, 
Stinr'd  by  the  breath  of  the  vhitry  air. 
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At  length,  one  erening,  he  nid  gravetf  to  HEm 
Chaworth  and  her  oousin,  ^  In  going  home  kit  nigfat 
I  saw  a  bogle ;" — ^which  Scotch  tenn  being  whoDy 
unintelligible  to  the  young  ladies,  he  explamed  that 
he  had  seen  a  ghott,  and  would  not  therefore  return 
to  Newstead  that  eyening.  FVom  this  time,  he 
always  slept  at  Annesky  during  the  remamder  of 
his  visit,  which  was  interrupted  only  by  a  shiMrt 
excursion  to  Matlock  and  Castleton,  in  which  he 
had  the  happiness  of  accompanying  Miss  Cha- 
worth and  her  party,  and  of  which  the  following 
interesting  notice  appears  in  one  of  liis  memorandum- 
books: — 

^  When  I  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  it  happened 
that  in  a  cavern  in  Derbyshire,  1  had  to  cross  in  a 
boat  (in  which  two  people  only  could  lie  do¥m],  a 
stream  which  flows  under  a  rock,  with  the  rock  so 
close  upon  the  water  as  to  admit  the  boat  only  to  be 
pushed  on  by  a  ferryman  (a  sort  of  Charon)  who 
wades  at  the  stem,  stooping  all  the  time.  The  com- 
pani<m  of  my  transit  was  M.  A.  C,  with  whom  I  had 
been  long  in  love  and  never  told  it,  though  she  had 
discovered  it  without.  I  recollect  my  sensations,  but 
cannot  describe  them,  and  it  is  as  well.  We  were  a 
party,  a  Mr  W.,  two  Miss  W.'s,  Mr  and  Mrs  CI — ^ke, 
Miss  R.,  and  my  M.  A.  C.  Alas !  why  do  I  say  my ? 
Our  union  would  have  healed  feuds  in  which  blood 
had  been  shed  by  our  fathers,  it  would  have  jcnned 
lands  broad  and  rich,  it  would  have  joined  at  least 
one  heart,  and  two  persons  not  ill  matched  in  years 
(she  is  two  years  my  elder),  and — and — and—HU^o^ 
has  been  the  result?'' 

In  the  dances  of  the  evening  at  Matlock,  Miss 
Chaworth,  of  course,  joined,  while  her  lover  sate 
looking  on,  solitary  and  mortified.  It  is  not  impos- 
sible, indeed,  that  the  dislike  which  he  always  ex- 
pressed for  this  amusement  may  have  originated  in 
some  bitter  pang,  felt  in  his  youth,  on  seeing  "  the 
4ady  of  his  love"  led  out  by  others  to  the  gay  dance 
from  which  he  was  himself  excluded.  On  Uie  pre- 
sent occasion,  the  young  heiress  of  Annesley  having 
had  for  her  partner  (as  often  happens  at  Matlock) 
some  person  with  whom  she  was  wholly  unac- 
quainted, on  her  resuming  her  seat,  Byron  said  to 
her,  pettishly,  **  I  hope  you  like  your  friend."  The 
words  were  scarce  out  of  his  lips  when  he  was  ac- 
costed by  an  ungainly-looking  Sootch  lady,  who 
rather  boisterous^  claimed  him  as  "  cousin,''  and 
was  putting  his  pride  to  the  torture  with  her  vul- 
garity, when  he  heard  the  voice  of  his  hu  com- 
pani<m  retwting  archly  in  his  ear,  "  I  hope  you  like 
your  friend." 

His  time  at  Annesley  was  mostly  passed  in  riding 
with  Miss  Chaworth  and  her  cousin, — sitting  in  idle 
reverie,  as  was  his  custom,  pulling  at  his  handker- 
chief, or  in  firing  at  a  door  which  opens  upon  the 
terrace,  and  which  still,  I  believe,  bears  the  marks 
of  his  shots.  But  his  chief  delight  was  in  sitting  to 
hear  Miss  Chaworth  play ;  and  the  pretty  Welsh 
air,  "  Mary  Anne,"  was  (partly,  of  course,  on  ac- 
count of  the  name)  his  especial  fieivourite.  During 
all  this  time  he  had  the  pain  of  knowing  that  the 


So  Men  by  the  dying  lamp's  fitful  light, 

Ufeleas,  but  life-like  and  awful  to  sight ; 

As  they  seem,  through  the  dimness,  about  to  come  down 

From  the  shadowy  wall  where  their  images  frown. 


heart  of  her  he  kived  waa  occupied  by  another  :- 
that,  as  he  himself  expresses  it, 

Her  siglu  were  not  for  Urn ;  to  her  ho  was 
Even  as  a  brother-^ot  no  more. 

Neither  is' it,  indeed,  probable,  had  even  her  af- 
fections been  disengaged,  that  Lord  Byron  would, 
at  this  time,  have  [been  selected  as  the  object  of 
them.  A  seniority  of  two  years  gives  to  a  girl,  "  on 
the  eve  of  womanhood,"  an  advance  into  life,  with 
which  the  boy  keeps  no  proportionate  pace.  Mia 
Chaworth  looked  upon  Byron  as  a  mere  schoolboy- 
He  was  in  his  manners,  too,  at  that  period,  rough 
and  odd,  and  (as  I  have  heard  from  more  than  one 
quarter)  by  no  means  popular  among  girls  of  his  own 
age.  If,  at  any  moment,  however,  he  had  flattered 
himself  with  the  hope  of  being  loved  by  her,  a  cir- 
cumstance mentioned  in  his  **  Memoranda,"  as  one 
of  the  most  painful  of  those  humiliations  to  which 
the  defect  in  his  foot  had  exposed  him,  must  have  let 
the  truth  in,  with  dreadful  certainty,  upon  his  heart. 
He  either  was  told  of,  or  overheard,  Miss  Chaworth 
saying  to  her  maid,  "  Do  you  think  I  could  care  aaj 
thing  for  that  kme  boy  ?"  This  speech,  as  he  him- 
self Hescribed  it,  was  like  a  shot  through  his  heart. 
Though  late  at  night  when  he  heard  it,  he  instantly 
darted  out  of  the  house,  and  scarcely  knowing 
whither  he  ran,  never  stopped  till  he  found  hunsdf 
at  Newstead. 

.The  picture  which  he  has  drawn  of  this  youthful 
love,  in  one  of  the '  most  interesting  df  his  poems, 
'*  The  Dream,"  shows  how  genius  and  feeling  cau 
elevate  the  realities  of  this  life,  and  give  to  the  com- 
monest events  and  objects  an  undying  lustre.  The 
old  hall  at  Annesley,  under  i  the  name  of  *'  the 
antique  oratory,"  in^  long  call  up  to  fanqr  the 
"  maiden  and  the  youth"  who  once  stood  in  it; 
while  the  image  of  the  '*  lover's  steed,"  though  sug- 
gested by  the  unromantic  race-ground  of  Notting- 
ham, wiU  not  the  less  conduce  to  the  general  charm 
of  the  scene,  and  share  a  portion  of  that  light  which 
only  Genius  could  shed  over  it. 

He  appears  already,  at  this  boyish  age,  to  have 
been  so  fisir  a  proficient  in  gallantry  as  to  know  the 
use  that  may  be  made  of  the  trophies  of  former  tri- 
umphs in  achieving  new  ones ;  for  he  used  to  boast, 
with  much  pride,  to  Miss  Chaworth^  of  a  locket 
which  some  f&ir  favourite  had  given  him,  and  which 
probably  may  have  been  a  present  from  that  pretty 
cousin,  of  whom  he  speaks  with  such  warmth  in  one 
of  the  notices  already  quoted.  He  was  also,  it  ap- 
pears, not  a  little  aware  of  his  own  beauty,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  tendency  to  corpulence  derived 
from  lus  mother,  gave  promi/ie,  at  this  time,  of  that 
peculiar  expression  into  whidi  his  features  refined 
and  kindled  afterwards. 

With  the  summer  holidays  ended  this  dream  of 
his  youth.  He  saw  Miss  Chaworth  once  more  in  the 
succeeding  year,  and  took  his  last  farewell  of  her  (as 
he  himself  used  to  relate)  on  that  hill  near  Annesley* 

*■  Among  the  unpublished  verses  of  his  in  my  possession, 
I  find  the  following  fragment  written  not  long  after  this 
period : 

Hills  of  Annesley,  bl^ak  and  barren, 

Where  my  thoi^tless  childhood  stray'd, 
How  the  northern  tempests,  warring, 
Howl  above  thy  tufted  shade ! 


A.  o.  1805. 
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which,  in  his  poem  of  '*  the  Dream,''  he  describes  so 
happily  as  **  crowned  with  a  pecu&ur  diadem."  No 
ooe,  he  declared,  could  have  told  how  much  he  felt — 
for  his  countenaiice  was  calm  and  his  feelings  re- 
strained. **  The  next  time  I  see  yoii,"  said  he,  in 
parting  with  her,  *'  I  suppose  you  will  be  Mrs  Cha- 
WOTthy^^—and  her  answer  was,  '*  I  hope  so."  It 
waa  before  this  interview  that  he  wrote,  with  a  pen- 
al, in  a  Tolume  of  Madame  de  Maintenon*s  letterH 
bdonging  to  her,  the  foHowing  verses,  which  have 
ner^,  I  believe,  before  been  published 

Oh  Memory,  torture  me  no  more« 

The  preient's  all  o'ercast ; 
My  hopes  of  Aitnre  bliss  are  o'er, 

In  mercy  veil  the  past. 
Why  bring  these  images  to  view 

I  henceforth  must  resign  ? 
hh  t  why  those  happy  hours  renew 

That  never  can  be  mine  ? 
Past  pleasure  doubles  present  pain ; 

To  sorrow  adds  regret. 
Regret  and  hope  are  both  in  vain; 

[  ask  but  to-^orget. 

In  the  following  year,  1805,  Miss  Chaworth  was 
married  to  his  successful  rival,  Mr  John  Musters ; 
and  a  person  who  was  present  when  the  first  intelli- 
gence of  the  event  was  communicated  to  him,  thus 
describes  the  manner  in  which  he  received  it. — "  I 
was  present  when  he  first  heard  of  the  marriage. 
His  mother  said,  *  Byron,  I  have  some  news  for 
you.' — '  Well,  what  is  it  V — *  Take  out  your  hand- 
kerchief first,  for  you  will  want  it.' — '  Nonsense  !* — 
*  Take  out  your  handkerchief,  I  say.*  He  did  so, 
to  humour  her.  '  Miss  Chaworth  is  married.'  An 
expression,  very  peculiar,  impossible  to  describe, 
passed  over  his  pale  face,  and  he  hurried  his  hand- 
kerchief into  his  pocket,  saying,  with  an  afiected  air 
of  coldness  and  nonchalance,  *Is  that  all?' — *  Why, 
I  expected  you  would  have  been  plunged  in  grief!' — 
He  made  no  reply,  and  soon  began  to  talk  about 
something  else." 

His  pursuits  at  Harrow  continued  to  be  of  the  same 
truant  description  during  the  whole  of  his  stay  there; 
— ^"  always,"  as  he  says  himself,  "  cricketing,  re- 
"  belUng,-^  rowing,  and  in  all  manner  of  mischiefs." 
The  '*  rebelling,"  of  which  he  here  speaks  (though  it 
never,  I  believe,  proceeded  to  any  act  of  violence), 
took  place  on  the  retirement  of  Dr  Drury  from  his 
situation  as  head-master,  when  three  candidates  for 
the  vacant  chair  presented  themselves,  Mark  Drury, 
Evans,  and  Butler.  On  the  first  movement  to  which 
this  contest  gave  rise  in  the  school,  young  Wildman 
was  at  the  head  of  the  party  for  Mark  Driuy,  while 
Byron  at  first  held  himself  aloof  from  any.  Anxious, 
however,  to  have  him  as  an  ally,  one  of  the  Druiy 
&ction  said  to  Wildman — "  Byron,  I  know,  will  not 
join,  because  he  does  n't  choose  to  act  second  to  any 

Now  no  more,  the  hours  belling. 

Former  favourite  haunts  I  see ; 
Now  no  more  my  Mary  smiling 

Makes  ye  seem  a  Heaven  to  me. 

*  The  lady's  husband,  for  some  time,  took  her  family 
name. 

t  Gibbon,  in  speaking  of  public  schools,  says— *  the  mimic 
scene  of  a  rebellion  has  displayed,  in  their  true  colours, 
the  ministers  and  patriots  of  the  rising  generation.'  Such 
prognostics,  however,  are  not  always  to  be  relied  upon ; — 
the  mild,  peaceful  Addison  was,  when  at  school,  the  suc- 
cessful leader  of  a  barring- out. 


one,  but,  by  giving  up  the  leadership  to  him,  you 
may  at  once  secure  him."  This  Wildman  accord- 
ingly did,  and  Byron  took  the  command  of  the  party. 

The  violence  vrith  which  he  opposed  the  election 
of  Doctor  Butler  on  this  occasion  (chiefly  fnmi  the 
warm  affection  which  he  hkd  felt  towards  the  last 
master)  continued  to  embitter  his  relations  with  that 
gentleman  during  the  remainder  of  his  stay  at  Harrow, 
Unluckily  their  opportunities  of  collision  were  the 
more  frequent  from  Byron  being  a  resident  in  Dr 
Butler's  house.  One  day  the  young  rebel,  in  a  fit  of 
defiance,  tore  down  aU  the  gratings  from  the  window 
in  the  hall ;  and  when  called  upon  by  his  host  to  say 
why  he  had  committed  this  violence,  answered,  with 
stem  coolness,  *'  because  they  darkened  the  hall." 
On  another  occasion  he  explicitly,  and  so  &r  manfully, 
avowed  to  this  gentleman's  face  the  pique  he  enter- 
tained against  him.  It  has  long  been  customary,  at 
the  end  of  a  term,  for  the  master  to  invite  the  upper 
boys  to  dine  wiUi  lum;  and  these  invitations  are 
generally  considered  as,  like  royal  ones,  a  sort  of 
command.  Lord  Byron,  however,  when  asked,  sent 
back  a  refusal,  which  rather  surprismg  Doctor  Butler, 
he,  on  the  first  opportunity  that  occurred,  inquired  of 
him,  in  the  presence  of  the  other  boys,  his  motive  for 
this  step : — "  Have  you  any  other  engagement  ?" — 
"  No,  sir." — "  But  you  must  have  some  reason.  Lord 
Byron."—"  I  have."—"  What  is  it?"—"  Why,  Dr 
Butler,"  replied  the  young  peer,  with  proud  compo- 
sure, "  if  you  should  happen  to  come  into  my  neigh- 
bourhood when  I  was  staying  at  Newstead,  I  certainly 
should  not  ask  you  to  dine  with  me,  and  therefore 
feel  that  /  ought  not  to  dine  with  you." 

The  general  character  which  he  bore  among  the 
masters  at  Harrow  was  that  of  an  idle  boy,  who 
would  never  learn  any  thing ;  and,  as  far  as  regarded 
his  tasks  in  school,  this  reputation  vras,  by  his  own 
avowal,  not  ill  founded.  It  is  impossible,  indeed, 
to  look  through  the  books  which  he  had  then  in  use, 
and  which  are  scribbled  over  with  clumsily  interlined 
translations,  without  being  struck  with  the  narrow 
extent  of  his  classical  attainments.  The  most  ordi- 
nai;y  Greek  words  have  their  English  signification 
scrawled  under  them, — showing  too  plainly  that  he 
was  not  sufficiently  familiarized  with  their  meam'ng 
to  trust  himself  without  this  aid.  Thus,  in  his 
Xenophon  we  find  if«oi,  young — ffofjutctr^  bodies — 
Aftipetteotc  rots  atyaSoif,  good  men,  &c.  &c. — and 
even  in  the  volumes  of  Greek  Plays,  which  he  pre- 
sented to  the  library  on  his]  departure,  we  observe, 
among  other  instances,  the  common  word  X^va-os 
provided  with  its  English  representative  in  the 
margin. 

But,  notwithstanding  his  backwardness  in  the 
mere  verbal  scholarship,  on  which  so  large  and  pre- 
cious a  portion  of  life  is  wasted,*  in  all  that  general 
and  miscellaneous  knowledge,  which  is  alone  useful 
in  the  world,  he  was  making  rapid  and  even  wonder- 

*  <<  It  is  deplorable  to  consider  the  loss  which  children 
make  of  their  time  at  most  schools,  employing,  or  rather 
casting  away,  six  or  seven  years  in  the  learning  of  words 
only,  and  that  very  imperfectly.*— -Coiofey,  Essays, 

*  Would  not  a  Chinese,  who  took  notice  of  our  way  of 
breeding,  be  apt  to  imagine  that  all  our  young  gentlemen 
were  designed  to  be  teachers  and  professors  of  the  dead 
laoguages  of  foreign  countries,  and  not  to  be  men  of  busi- 
ness in  their  own."-— I>ocib«  on  Education. 
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ful  progress.  With  a  mind  too  inquisitiTc  and  ex- 
cursiye  to  be  imprisoned  y^ithin  statutable  limits,  be 
flew  to  subjects  that  interested  his  already  manly 
tastes,  with  a  zest  which  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  that 
the  mere  pedantries  of  school  could  inspire ;  and  the 
irregular,  but  ardent  snatches  of  8tu4y  which  he 
caught  in  this  way  gave  to  a  mind  like  his  an  im- 
pulse forwards,  which  left  more  disciplined  and  plod- 
ding competitors  far  behind.  The  list,  indeed,  which 
he  has  left  on  record  of  the  works,  in  all  departments 
of  literature,  which  he  thus  has^  and  greedily  de- 
voured before  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  is  such  as 
almost  to  startle  belief, — comprising,  as  it  does,  a 
range  and  variety  of  study,  which  might  make  much 
older  ^  helluones  Ubrorum*'  hide  their  heads. 

Not  to  argue,  however,  from  the  powers  and  mo? e- 
ments  of  a  mind  like  Byron's,  which  might  wdl  be 
allowed  to  take  a  privileged  direction  of  its  omx, 
there  is  little  doubt,  that  to  any  youth  of  talent  and 
ambition  the  plan  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  great 
schools  and  universities  of  England,  wholly  inadequate 
as  it  is  to  the  intellectual  wants  of  the  age,*  presents 
an  alternative  of  evils  not  a  little  embarrassing. 
Difficult,  nay  utterly  impossible,  as  he  will  find  it,  to 
combine  a  competent  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge 
with  that  round  of  antiquated  studies  which  a  pur- 
suit of  scholastic  honours  requires,  he  must  either, 
by  devoting  the  whole  of  his  attention  and  ambition 
to  the  latter  objec.t,  remain  ignorant  on  most  of  those 
subjects  upon  which  mind  grapples  with  mind  in  life, 
or  by  adopting,  as  Lord  Byron  and  other  distinguished 
persons  have  done,  the  contrary  system,  consent  to 
pass  for  a  dunce  or  idler  in  the  schools,  in  order  to 
afford  himself  even  a  chance  of  attaining  eminence  in 
the  world. 

From  the  memorandums  scribbled  by  the  young 
poet  in  his  school-books,  we  might  almost  fejocy  that, 
even  at  so  early  an  age,  he  had  a  sort  of  vague  pre- 
sentiment that  every  thing  relating  to  him  would  one 
day  be  an  object  of  curiosity  and  interest.  The  date 
of  his  entrance  at  Harrow,f  the  names  of  the  boys 
who  were,  at  that  time,  monitors,  the  list  of  his 
fellow-pupils  under  Doctor  Drury,:^ — all  are  npted 
down  with  a  fond  minuteness,  as  if  to  form  points  of 
retrospect  in  his  after-life ;  wad  that  he  sometimes 
referred  to  them  with  this  feeling  will  appear  from 
one  touching  instance.  On  the  first  leaf  of  his  ^  Scr^- 
tores  Grsci"  we  find,  in  liis  schoolboy  hand,  the 
following  memorial  >— "  George  Gordon  Byron,  Wed- 
nesday, June  26th,  a.  d.  1805,  3  quarters  of  an  hour 
past  3  o'clock)  in  the  afternoon,  3d  school,-^Calvert, 
monitor,  Tom  Wildman  on  my  left  hand,  and  Long 
on  my  right.  Harrow  on  the  Hill.*'  On  the  same  leaf, 
written  five  years  after,  appears  this  comment : 

«  Sben  fugacei,  Posthiime !  Posthnme  • 
liSbuntttr  anaj. 

*  '^  A  flnithed  scholar  may  emerge  from  the  head  of  West- 
minster or  Eton  in  total  ignorance  of  the  business  and 
conversation  of  English  gentlemen  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
eighteenth  centwry."— Gibbon. 

t  « Byron,  Harrow  on  the  Hill,  Middlesex,  Alomnus 
Scholae  Lyonensis  primus  in  anno  Domini  1801,  Ellison 
Duce.» 

'^  Monitors.  1801  .—Ellison.  Royston,  Hnnxman,  Rash- 
leigh,  Rokeby,  Leigh." 

J  "Drury's  Pupils,  1804.— Byron,  Drury,  Sinclair,  Hoare, 
Bolder,  Annesley ,  Calvert,  Strong,  Acland,  Gordon,  Drum- 
mond.* 


^B.  Jaiiuaiy9tb,  1S09.— Of  the  four  persons  whose 
names  are  here  mentioned,  one  is  dead,  another  in  a 
distant  chmate,  aU  separated,  and  not  five  yean  have 
elapsed  since  they  sat  together  in  schocd,  and  none 
are  yet  twenty-one  years  of  age." 

Hie  vacation  of  1804  *  he  passed  widi  his  modier 
at  Southwell,  to  which  place  she  had  removed  firom 
Nottingham,  in  the  sununer  of  this  year,  having  taken 
the  house  on  the  Green,  called  Bui^gage  Manor. 
There  is  a  Southwell  play-bill  extant,  dated  August 
8th ,  1804,  in  which  the  play  is  announced  as  bespdie 
"  by  Mrs  and  Lord  Byron.*'  The  gentleman,  from 
whom  the  house  where  they  resided  was  rented,  pos- 
sesses a  library  of  some  extent,  which  the  young  ppet, 
he  says,  ransacked  vrith  much  eagerness  on  his  first 
coming  to  Southwell ;  and  one  of  the  books  that  most 
particularly  engaged  and  interested  him  was,  as  may 
be  easily  believed,  the  life  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cher- 
bury. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1805,  he  was  removed  to 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  his  feelings  on  the 
change  from  his  beloved  Ida  to  this  new  scene  of  life 
are  thus  described  by  himself : — 

"When  I  first  went  up  to  college,  it  was  anew 
and  a  heavy-hearted  scene  for  me :  firstly,  I  so  much 
disliked  leaving  Harrow,  that  though  it  was  time  (1 
being  seventeen),  it  broke  my  very  rest  for  the  last 
quarter  with  counting  the  days  that  remained.  I 
always  hated  Harrow  till  the  last  year  and  half,  but 
then  I  liked  it.  Secondly,  I  wished  to  go  to  Oxford, 
and  not  to  Cambridge.  Thirdly,  I  was  so  completely 
alone  in  this  new  world,  that  it  half  broke  my  spirits. 
My  companions  were  not  unsocial,  but  the  contrary — 
lively,  hospitable,  of  rank  and  fortune,  and  gay  far 
beyond  my  gaiety.  I  mingled  with,  and  dined  and 
supped,  &c.,  with  them ;  but,  I  know  not  how,  it  was 
one  of  the  deadliest  and  heaviest  feelings  of  my  life  to 
feel  that  I  was  no  longer  a  boy.*' 

But  though,  for  a  time,  he  may  have  felt  this  sort 
of  estrangement  at  Cambridge,  to  remain  long  with- 
out attaching  himself  was  not  in  his  nature ;  and  the 
friendship  which  he  now  formed  with  a' youth  named 
Eddleston,  who  was  two  years  younger  than  himself, 
even  exceeded  in  warmth  and  romance  all  his  school- 
boy attachments.  This  boy,  whose  musical  talents 
first  drew  them  together,  was,  at  the  commencement 
of  their  acquaintance,  one  of  the  choir  at  Cambridge, 
though  he  afterwards,  it  appears,  entered  into  a  mer- 
cantile line  of  life ;  and  this  disparity  in  their  statioss 
was  by  no  means  without  its  charm  for  Byron,  as 
gratifying  at  once  both  his  pride  and  good-nature,  and 
founding  the  tie  between  them  on  the  mutually  de- 
pendent relations  of  protection  on  the  one  side,  and 
gratitude  and  devotion  on  the  other ; — the  (mly  rela- 
tions,f  according  to  Lord  Bacon,  in  which  the  little 
friendship  that  still  remains  in  the  world  is  to  be 
found.  It  was  upon  a  gift  presented  to  him  by 
Eddleston  that  he  wrote  those  verses  entitled  "  Hie 


"■  During  one  of  the  Harrow  vacations  he  passed  some 
time  in  the  house  of  the  Abb6  de  Rouffigny,  in  Took's- 
court,  for ;the  purpose  of  studying  the  French  language; 
but  he  was,  according  to  the  Abba's  account,  very  little 
given  to  study,  and  spent  most  of  his  time  in  boxing, 
fencing,  &c.,  to  the  no  small  disturbance  of  the  reverend 
teacher  and  bis  establishment. 

t  Between  superior  and  inferior,  'whose  fortunes  (as  be 
expresses  it)  comprehend  the  one  the  other." 


A.  i>.  1806, 
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Cornelian,'*  vrldch  were  printed  in  his  first,  unpub- 
Usiied  yolume,  and  of  which  the  Mowing  b  a 
stanza : — 

Sonie»  wbo  can  sneer  at  firieiubblp's  ties, 
Have  for  my  weakness  oft  reproved  me ; 

Yet  still  the  simple  gift  I  prize. 
For  I  am  sure  the  giver  loved  roe. 

Another  friendship,  of  a  less  unequal  kind,  which 
had  been  begun  at  Harrow,  and  which  he  continued 
to  cultivate  during  his  first  year  at  Cambridge,  is  thus 
interestingly  dwelt  upon  in  one  of  his  journals : — 

"  How  strange  are  my  thoughts ! — The  reading  of 
the  song  of  Milton, '  Sabrina  fair,'  has  brought  back 
upon  nie-— I  know  hot  how  or  why — ^the  happiest, 
perhaps,  days  of  my  l^e  (always  excepting,  here  and 
there,  a  Harrow  holiday  in  the  two  latter  siunmers  of 
my  stay  there)  when  living  at  Cambridge  with  Edward 
Noel  Long,  afterwards  of  the  Guards, — who,  after 
having  served  honourably  in  the  (expedition  to 
Copenhagen  (of  which  two  or  three  thousand 
scoundrels  yet  survive  in  plight  and  pay)  was 
drowned  early  in  1809,  on  his  passage  to  LishNon  with 
his  regiment  in  the  St  Geoi^  transport,  which  was 
run  foul  of,  in  the  night,  by  another  transpcMt.  We 
were  rival  swimmers — fond  of  riding — reading — and 
of  c(Miviviality.  We  had  been  at  Harrow  together ; 
but — there,  at  least — ^his  wa&  a  less  boisterous  spirit 
than  mine.  I  was  always  cricketing — rebelling — 
I  fighting — rowing  (from  row,  not  ^o^-rowing,  a 
different  practice),  and  in  all  manner  of  mischiefs ; 
while  he  was  more  sedate  and  polished.  At  Cam- 
bridge— ^footh  of  Trinity — ^my  spirit  rather  softened, 
or  his  roughened,  for  we  became  very  great  friends. 
Tlie  description  of  Sabrina's  seat  reminds  me  of  our 
rival  feats  in  diving.  Though  Cam's  is  not  a  very 
^  trcmducent  wave,'  it  was  fourteen  feet  de^,  where 
we  used  to  dive  for,  and  pick  up— having  thrown  them 
in  on  purpose — plates,  eggs,  and  even  shSUags.  I 
remember,  in  particular,  there  was  the  stump  of  a 
tree  (at  least  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep)  in  the  bed  of 
the  river,  in  a  q>ot  wherie  we  bathed  most  commonly, 
round  which  I  used  to  cling,  and  *  wonder  how  ^ 
devil  I  came  there.' 

^  Our  evenings  we  passed  in  music  (he  was  inusical, 
and  played  on  more  tlnn  ope  instrument,  flute  and 
violofieeUo),  in  whidi  I  was  audience ;  and  I  think 
that  our  chief  beverage  was  soda-vrater.  In  the  day 
we  rode,  bathed,  and  lounged,  reading  oocasionaHy. 
I  remember  our  buying,  with  vast  alacrity,  Moore's 
Bew  quarto  (in  180d),  and  reading  it  together  in  die 
evenings. 

^We  only  passed  the  summer  together; — ^Loag 
had  gone  into  the  Guards  diving  the  year  I  passed  in 
Notts.,  away  fr(«i  coHege.  His  friendship,  and  a 
violent,  though  pure  love  and  passion-^which  held  me 
at  the  same  period — were  the  then  romance  of  the 
most  romantic  period  of  my  life. 

^  I  remember  that,  in  the  spring  of  1809,  H  *  * 
bttighed  at  my  being  distressed  at  Long's  death,  and 
amused  himself  wdth  making  epigrams  up<m  his  nattie, 
which  was  susceptihie  vi  a  "puxi—tLoingt  dtorif  &c. 
Bat  three  years  after  he  had  ample  leisure  to  repent 
it,  when  our  mutual  friend,  and  his,  H  *  *'a,  parti- 
cular friend,  Charles  Matthews,  was  drowned  ako. 


and  he,  himself,  was  as  much  affected  by  a  similar 
calamity.  But  /  did  not  pay  him  back  in  puns  and 
epigrams,  for  I  valued  Matthews  too  much,  myself, 
to  do  so ;— and,  even  if  I  had  not,  I  should  have  re- 
spected his  griefii. 

^  Long's  fiither  wrote  to  10b  to  write  his  son's 
epitaph.  I  promised,— but  I  had  not  the  heart  to- 
complete  it.  He  was  such  a  good,  amiable  being  as 
rarely  remains  long  in  this  world ;  with  talent  and 
accomplishments,  too,  to  make  him  the  mcke  regretted. 
Yet,  although  a  cheerful  companion,  he  had  strange 
melancholy  thoughts  sometimes.  I  remember  once 
that  we  were  going  to  his  uncle's,  I  think, — I  went 
10  accompany  him  to  the  door  merely,  in  some  Upper 
or  Lower  Grosvenor  or  Brook-street,  I  forget  which, 
hut  it  was  in  a  street  leading  out  of  dome  square, — 
he  told  me  that,  the  night  before,  he  *  had  taken  up  a 
pistol — not  knowing  or  examining  whether  it  was 
loaded  or  no — and  had  snapped  it  at  his  head,  leaving 
it  to  chance  whether  it  might,  or  might  not,  be 
charged.'  The  letter,  too,  which  he  wrote  me,  on 
leaving  college  to  join  the  Guards,  was  as  melan- 
choly in  its  tenour  as  it  could  well  be  on  such  an 
occasion.  But  he  shdwed  nothing  of  this  in  his 
deportment,  being  mild  and  gentle ; — and  yet  with 
much  turn  for  the  ludicrous  in  his  disposition.  We 
were  both  much  attached  to  Harrow,  and  sometimes 
made  excursions  thefe  '  together  from  London,  to 
revive  our  schoolboy  recollections.*' 

These  affecting  remembrances  are  contained  in  a 
Journal,  which  he  kepi  during  his  residence  at  Ra- 
venna, in  1^1,  and  they  are  rendered  still  more 
touching  and  remarkable  by  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  noted  down.  Domesticated  in  a 
foreign  land,  and  even  Connected  with  foreign  con- 
spirators, whose  arms,  at  the  moment  he  wad  writ- 
ing, were  in  his  house,  he  could  yet  thus  whoUy  dis- 
engage himself  from  the  scene  around  him,  and, 
borne  away  by  tbe  current  of  memory  into  other  times, 
five  over  ihe  lost  friendships  of  his  boyhood  again. 
An  English  gentleman  (Mr  Wathen)  who  called  upon 
him,  at  one  of  his  residence^  in  Italy,  hating  hap- 
pened to  mention  in  conversation  that  he  had  been 
acquainted  with  Long,  the  noble  poet,  from  that 
nroment,  treated  him  with  the  most  maAed  kindness, 
and  talked  with  him  of  Loi^  and  of  his  amiable 
qualities,  till  (as  this  gentleman  says)  the  tears  could 
not  be  concealed  in  his  eyes. 

In  the  summer  of  this  year  (1806)  he,  as  usual, 
joined  his  mother  at  Southwell, — among  the  small, 
but  select  society  of  which  place  he  had,  during  his 
visits,  formed  some  intimacies  and  friendships,  the 
memory  of  which  is  still  cherished  there  fondly  and 
proudly.  With  the  exception,  indeed,  of  the  brief 
and  bewildering  interval  which  he  passed,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  the  company  of  Miss  Cha worth,  it  was  Ht 
Southwell  alone  tfiat  an  opportunity  was  ever  afibrded 
him  of  profiting  by  the  bland  influence  of  female  so- 
ciety, or  of  seeing  v<rhat  womtm  is  in  the  true  sphere 
of  her  virtues,  home.  The  amiable  and  intelligent 
family  of  the  Pigots  received  him  within  their  circle, 
as  one  of  themselves;  and  in  the  Rev.  John  Becher* 

*  A  gentleman,  who  has  since  heneurably  distinguished 
himself  by  his  philanthropic  plans  and  suggestions  for  that 
most  important  object,  the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  the  poor. 
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the  youthful  poet  foimd  not  only  an  acute  and  judi- 
cious critic,  but  a  sincere  friend.  There  were  also 
one  or  two  other  families — as  the  Leacrofts,  the 
Housons — among  whom  his  talents  and  vivacity  made 
him  always  welcome;  and  the  proud  shyness  with 
which,  through  the0rhole  of  his  minority,  he  kept 
aloof  from  all  intercourse  with  the  neighbouring 
gentlemen,  seems  to  have  been  entirely  familiarized 
away  by  the  small,  cheerful  society  of  Southwell. 
One  of  the  most  intimate  and  valued  of  his  friends, 
at  this  period,  has  given  me  the  following  account  of 
her  first  acquaintance  with  him  : — "  The  first  time 
I  was  introduced  to  him  was  at  a  party  at  his  mother's, 
when  he  was  so  shy  that  she  was  forced  to  send  for 
him  three  times  before  she  could  persuade  him  to 
come  into  the  drawing-room,  to  play  with  the  young 
people  at  a  round  game.  He  was  then  a  fat  bashful 
boy,  with  his  hair. combed  straight  over  his  forehead, 
and  extremely  like  a  miniature  picture  that  his  mo- 
ther had  painted  by  M.  de  Chambruland.  The  next 
morning  Mrs  Byron  brought  him  to  call  at  mur  house, 
when  he  still  continued  shy  and  fonnal  in  his  manner. 
The  conversation  turned  upon  Cheltenham,  where 
we  had  been  staying,  the  amusements  there,  the 
plays,  &c. ;  and  I  mentioned  that  I  had  seen  the  cha- 
racter of  Gabriel  Lackbrain  very  well  performed. 
His  mother  getting  up  to  go,  he  accompianied  her, 
making  a  fonnal  bow,  and  I,  in  allusion  to  the  play, 
said,  ^Good  bye,  Gaby.'  His  countenance  lighted 
up,  his  handsome  mouth  displayed  a  broad  grin,  all 
his  shyness  vanished,  never  to  return,  and,  upon  his 
mother's  saying  '  Come,  Byron,  are  you  ready  ?' — 
no,  she  might  go  by  herself,  he  would  stay  and  talk 
a  little  longer;  and,  from  that  moment,  he  used  to 
come  in  and  go  out  at  all  hoiu's,  as  it  pleased  him, 
and  in  our  house  considered  himself  perfectly  at 
home.** 

To  this  lady  was  addressed  the  earliest  letter  from 
his  pen  that  has  fallen  into  my  hands.  He  corres- 
ponded with  many  of  his  Harrow  friends — with  Lord 
Clare,  Lord  Powerscourt,  Mr  William  Peel,  Mr 
William  Bankes,  and  others.  But  it  was  then  little 
foreseen  what  general  interest  would  one  day  attach 
to  these  schoolboy  letters,  and  accordingly,  as  I  have 
already  had  occasion  to  lament,  there  are  but  few  of 
them  now  in  existence.  The  letter,  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  to  his  Southwell  friend,  though  containing 
nothing  remarkable,  is  perhaps  for  that  very  reason 
worth  insertion,  as  serving  to  show,  on  comparing 
it  with  most  of  its  successors,  how  rapidly  his  mind 
acquired  confidence  in  its  powers.  There  is,  indeed, 
one  charm  for  the  eye  of  curiosity  in  his  juvenile 
manuscripts  which  they  necessarily  want  in  their 
printed  form ;  and  that  is,  the  strong  evidence  of  an 
irregular  education  which  they  exhibit, — the  im- 
formed  and  childish  handwriting,  and,  now  and  then, 
even  defective  spelling  of  him  who,  in  a  very  few 
years  after,  was  to  start  up  one  of  the  giants  of 
English  Iitei|iture. 

LETTER  I. 


TO  MISS 


*  Burgage  Manor,  Aagiist  29tb,  1804. 

"  I  received  the  arms,  my  dear  Miss ,  and 

am  veiy  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  trouble  you 


have  taken.  It  is  impossible  I  should  have  any  fiiult 
to  find  with  them.  The  sight  of  the  drawings  gives 
me  great  pleasure  for  a  double  reason, — in  the  fint 
place,  they  will  ornament  my  books ;  in  the  next, 
they  convince  me  that  ymt  have  not  entirely  forgot 
me.  I  am,  however,  sorry  you  do  not  return  sooner, 
— ^you  have  already  been  gone  an  age,  I  perhaps 
may  have  taken  my  departure  for  London  before  you 
come  back ;  but,  however,  I  will  hope  not.  Do  not 
overlook  my  watch-ribbon  and  purse,  as  I  wish  to 
carry  them  with  me.    Your  note  was  given  me  by 

Harry,  at  the  play,  whither  I  attended  Miss  L 

and  Doctor  S  ;  and  now  I  have  set  down  to 
answer  it  before  I  go  to  bed.  If  I  am  at  Southwell 
when  you  return, — and  I  sincerely  hope  you  wiH 
soon,  for  I  very  much  regret  your  absence, — ^I  shall 
be  happy  to  hear  you  sing  my  favourite,  '  The  Maid 
of  Lodi.'  My  mother,  together  with  myself,  desires 
to  be  affectionately  remembered  to  Mrs  Pigot,  and 

believe  me,  my  dear  Miss ,  I  remain  your 

affectionate  friend, 

"  Byron. 

"  P.  S. — If  you  think  proper  to  send  me  any  answer 
to  this,  I  shall  be  extremely  happy  to  receive  it. 
Adieu. 

"  P.  S.  2d. — As  you  say  you  are  a  novice  in  the 
art  of  knitting,  I  hope  it  don't  give  you  too  much 
trouble.  Go  on  slotofyt  but  surely.  Once  more, 
adieu.** 

We  shall  often  have  occasion  to  remark  the  fidelity 
to  early  habits  and  tastes  by  which  Lord  Byron, 
though  in  other  respects  so  versatile,  was  distin- 
guished. In  the  juvenile  letter,  just  cited,  there  are 
twa  characteristics  of  this  kind  which  he  preserved 
unaltered  during  the  remainder  of  lus  life ; — ^namely, 
his  punctuality  in  immediately  answering  letters,  and 
his  love  of  the  simplest  ballad  music.  Among  the 
chief  ^Eivourites  to  which  this  latter  taste  led  hind  at 
this  time  were  the  songs  of  the  Duenna,  which  be 
had  the  good  taste  to  delight  in ;  and  some  of  his 
Harrow  contemporaries  still  remember  the  joyous- 
ness  with  which,  when  dining  with  his  friends  at  the 
memorable  mother  Barnard's,  he  used  to  roar  out, 
"  This  bottle  's  the  sun  of  our  table." 

His  visit  to  Southwell  this  summer  was  interrupted, 
about  the  beginning  of  August,  by  one  of  those  ex- 
plosions of  temper  on  the  part  of  Mrs  Bynm,  to 
which,  from  his.earliest  childhood,  he  had  been  but 
too  well  accustomed,  and  in  producing  which  his  own 
rebel  spirit  was  not  always,  it  may  be  supposed,  en- 
tirely blameless.  In  all  his  portraits  of  himself,  so  dark 
is  the  pencil  which  he  employs,  that  the  following 
account  of  his  own  temper,  from  (me  of  his  journals, 
must  be  taken  with  a  due  portion  of  that  allowance 
for  exaggeration,  which  his  style  of  self-portraiture, 
"  overshadowing  even  the  shade,"  requires. 

"  In  all  other  respects"  (he  says,  after  mentioning 
his  infant  passion  for  Mary  Duff),  "  I  differed  not  at 
all  from  other  children,  being  neither  tall  nor  short, 
dull  nor  witty,  of  my  age,  but  rather  lively — except 
in  my  sullen  moods,  and  then  I  was  always  a  Devil. 
They  once  (in  one  of  my  silent  rages)  wrenched  a 
knife  from  me,  which  1  had  snatched  from  table  at 
Mrs  B.'s  dinner  (I  alvfays  dined  earlier),  and  applied 
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to  my  breast ; — ^but  this  was  three  or    four  years 
after,  just  before  the  late  Lord  B.'s  decease. 

'  My  ostensible  temper  has  certainly  improved  in 
later  years ;  but  I  shudder,  and  must,  to  my  latest 
hour,  regret  the  consequence  of  it  and  my  passions 
combined.  One  event — ^but  no  matter — there  are 
others  not  much  better  to  think  of  also— and  to  them 
I  give  the  preference 

*'  But  I  hate  dwelling  upon  incidents.  My  temper 
is  now  under  management — rarely  loudf  and, 
when  loud,  never  deadly.  It  is  when  silent,  and  I 
feel  my  forehead  and  my  cheek  paling,  that  I  cannot 

control  it;   and  then but  unless  there  is  a 

woman  (and  not  any  or  every  woman)  in  the  way,  I 
have  sunk  into  tolerable  apathy.'' 

Between  a  temper,  at  all  resembling  this,  and  the 
loud  hurricane  bursts  of  Mrs  Byron,  the  collision,  it 
may  be  supposed,  was  not  a  little  formidable ;  and 
the  age  at  which  the  young  poet  was  now  arrived, 
when, — as  most  parents  feel, — the  impatience  of 
youth  b^ins  to  champ  the  bit,  would  but  render  the 
occasions  for  such  shocks  more  frequent.  It  is  told, 
as  a  curious  proof  of  their  opinion  of  each  other's 
violence,  that,  after  parting  one  evening  in  a  tempest 
of  this  kind,  they  were  known  each  to  go  privately 
that  night  to  the  apothecary's,  inquiring  anxiously 
whether  the  other  had  been  to  purchase  poison,  and 
cautioning  the  vender  of  drugs  not  to  attend  to  such 
an  apph'cation,  if  made. 

It  was  but  rarely,  however,  that  the  young  lord  al- 
bwed  himself  to  be  provoked  into  more  than  a  pas- 
sive share  in  these  scenes.  To  the  boisterousness  of 
his  mother  he  would  oppose  a  civU  and,  no  doubt, 
provoking  sflence, — bowing  to  her  but  the  more  pro- 
foundly the  higher  her  voice  rose  in  the  scale.  In 
general,  however,  when  he  perceived  that  a  storm 
was  at  hand,  in  flight  lay  his  only  safe  resource.  To 
this  summary  expedient  he  was  driven,  at  the  period 
of  which  ive  are  speaking ;  but  not  till  after  a  scene 
had  taken  place  between  him  and  Mrs  Byron,  in 
which  the  violence  of  her  temper  had  proceeded  to 
lengths,  that,  however  outrageous  they  may  be 
deemed,  were  not,  it  appears,  unusual  with  her. 
The  poet.  Young,  in  describing  a  temper  of  this 
sort,  says — 

The  caps  and  saucers,  in  a  whirlwind  sent. 
Just  intimate  the  lady's  discontent. 

But  poker  and  tongs  were,  it  seems,  the  missiles 
which  Mrs  Byron  preferred,  and  which  she,  more 
than  once,  sent  resounding  after  her  fugitive  son.  In 
Uie  present  instance,  he  was  but  just  in  time  to  avoid 
a  blow  aimed  at  him  with  the  former  of  these  wea- 
pons, and  to  make  a  hasty  escape  to  the  house  of  a 
friend  in  the  neighbourhood ;  where,  concertmg  the 
best  means  of  baffling  pursuit,  he  decided  upon  an 
instant  flight  to  London.  The  letters  which  I  am 
about  to  give,  were  written  immediately  on  his  ar- 
rival in  town,  to  some  friends  at  Southwell,  from 
whose  kind  interference  in  his  behalf  it  may  fairly  be 
concluded  that  the  blame  of  the  quarrel,  whatever  it 
may  have  been,  did  not  rest  with  him.  The  first  is 
to  Mr  Pigot,  a  young  gentleman  about  the  same  age 
as  himself,  who  had  just  returned,  for  the  vacation, 
from  Edinburgh,  where  he  was,  at  that  time,  pur- 
suing his  medical  studies. 
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LETTER  n. 

TO  MR  PIGOT. 

« 16,  Piccadilly,  Anffost  0th,  1806. 
MY  DEAR  PIGOT, 

Many  thanks  for  your  amusing  narrative  of  the 
last  proceedings  of  my  amiable  Alecto,  who  now 
begins  to  feel  the  efiects  of  her  folly.  I  have  just 
received  a  penitential  epistle,  to  which,  apprehen- 
sive of  pursuit,  I  have  dispatched  a  moderate  an- 
swer, with  a  kind  of  promise  to  return  in  a  fortnight ; 
— this,  however  Centre  nousj^  I  never  mean  to  fulfil. 
Her  soft  toarblings  must  have  delighted  her  auditors, 
her  higher  notes  being  particularly  musical,  and  on  a 
cahn  moonlight  evening  would  be  heard  to  great 
advantage.  Had  I  been  present  as  a  spectator, 
nothing  would  have  pleased  me  more;  but  to  have 
come  forward  as  one  of  the  '  dramatis  personae,' — 
St  Dominic  defend  me  from  such  a  scene !  Seriously, 
your  mother  has  laid  me  under  great  obligations,  and 
you,  with  the  rest  of  your  &mily,  merit  my  warmest 
thanks  for  your  kind  connivance  at  my  escape  from 
*  Mrs  Byron  furiosa.* 

*'  Oh !  for  the  pen  of  Ariosto  to  rehearse,  in  eptc, 
the  scolding  of  that  momentoru  eve, — or  rather,  let 
me  invoke  the  shade  of  Dant^  to  inspire  me,  for  none 
but  the  author  of  the '  Inferno^  could  properly  preside 
over  such  an  attempt.  But,  perhaps,  where  Uie  pen 
might  fail,  the  pencil  would  succeed.  What  a  group ! 
— ^Mrs  B.  the  principal  figure ;  you  cramming  vour 
ears  with  cotton,  as  the  only  antidote  to  totu  deaf- 
ness ;  Mrs in  vain  endeavouring  to  mitigate  the 

wrath  of  the  lioness  robbed  of  her  whelp ;  and  last, 
though  not  least,  Elizabeth  and  fVousky, — wonder- 
ful to  relate!— both  deprived  of  their  parts  of  speech, 
and  bringing  up  the  rear  in  mute  astonishment. 
How  did  S.  B.  receive  the  intelligence?  How  many 
puns  did  he  utter  on  ao  facetious  an  event?  In  your 
next  inform  me  on  this  point,  and  what  excuse  you 
made  to  A.  You  are  probably  by  this  time  tired  of 
deciphering  this  hieroglyphical  letter;— like  Tony 
Lumpkin,  you  will  pronounce  mine  to  be  a  d — d  up 
and  down  hand.  AU  Southwell,  without  doubt,  is  in- 
volved in  amazement.  Apropos ,  how  does  my  blue-eyed 
nun,  the  fair  *  *  ?  is  she  *  robed  in  sable  garb  of  woe  ?' 

"  Here  I  remain  at  least  a  weak  or  ten  days ; 
previous  to  my  departure  you  shall  receive  my  ad- 
dress, but  what  it  will  be  I  have  not  determined. 
My  lodgings  must  be  kept  secret  from  Mrs  B. ;  you 
may  present  my  compliments  to  her,  and  say  any 
attempt  to  pursue  me  will  fail,  as  I  have  taken  mea- 
sures to  retreat  inunediately  to  Portsmouth,  on  the 
first  intimation  of  her  removal  from  Southwell.  You 
may  add,  I  have  now  proceeded  to  a  friend's  house 
in  the  country,  there  to  remain  a  fortnight. 

"  I  have  now  blotted  (I  must  not  say  written]  a 
complete  double  letter,  and  in  return  shall  expect  a 
monstrous  budget.  Without  doubt,  the  dames  of 
Southwefl  reprobate  the  pernicious  example  I  have 
shown,  and  tremble  lest  their  babes  should  disobey 
their  mandates,  and  quit  in  dudgeon  their  mammas 
on  any  grievance.  Adieu.  When  you  begin  your 
next,  drop  the  *  lordship,'  and  put  *  Byron'  in^its 
place.    Believe  me  yours,  &c.  "  Byron. 

From  the  succeedingletters,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
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^  lioness"  was  not  behindhand,  in  enei^  and  deci- 
sion, with  her  offspring,  but,  immediately  on  discover- 
ing his  flight,  set  off  after  him. 

LETTER   III. 


TO  MISS 


w 


*Loudau«  August  lOtb,  1806. 
BIY  DEAR  BRIDGET, 

**As  I  have  already  troubled  your  brother  with 
more  than  he  will  find  pleasure  in  deciphering,  you 
are  the  next  to  whom  I  shall  assign  the  difficult 
employment  of  perusing  this  2nd  epistle.  You  will 
perceive  from  my  Ist,  that  no  idea  of  Mrs  B.'s  arri- 
val had  disturbed  me  at  the  time  it  was  written ;  not 
so  the  present,  since  the  appearance  of  a  note  from 
the  illustrious  cause  of  my  sudden  decampment  has 
driven  the  '  natural  ruby  from  my  cheeks,'  and  com- 
pletely blanched  my  woe-begone  countenance.  This 
gunpowder  intimation  of  her  arrival  (confound  her 
activity  !)  breathes  less  of  terror  and  dismay  than  you 
will  probably  imagine  from  the  volcanic  temperament 
of  her  ladyship^  and  concludes  with  the  comfortable 
assurance  of  bSl  present  motion  being  prevented  by 
the  fatigue  of  her  journey,  for  which  my  blessings  are 
due  to  the  rough  roads  and  restive  quadrupeds  of  his 
majesty's  highways.  As  I  have  not  the  smallest 
inclination  to  be  chased  round  the  country,  I  shall 
e'en  make  a  merit  of  necessity,  and  since,  Uke  Mac- 
beth, '  They've  tied  me  to  the  stake,  I  cannot  fly,' 
I  shall  imitate  that  valorous  tyrant,  and  '  bear-like 
fight  the  course,'  all  escape  being  precluded.  I  can 
now  engage  with  less  disadvantage,  having  drawn 
the  enemy  from  her  entrenchments,  though,  like  the 
prototype  to  whom  I  have  compared  myself,  with  an 
excellent  chance  of  being  knocked  on  the  head.  How- 
ever, '  lay  on,  Macdufl^,  and  d d  be  he  who  first 

cries,  hold,  enough.' 

**  I  shall  remain  in  town  for,  at  least,  a  week,  and 
expect  to  hear  from  you  before  its  expiration.  I 
presume  the  printer  has  brought  you  the  offspring  of 
my  poetic  mania.  Remember,  in  the  first  line,  to 
read  *  hud  the  winds  whistle,'  instead  of  *  round,* 
which  that  blockhead  Ridge  has  inserted  by  mistake, 
and  makes  nonsense  of  the  whole  stanza.  Addio  ! 
— Now  to  encounter  my  Hydra.    Yours  ever." 

LETTER  IV. 

TO  MR  FIGOT. 


u 


•London,  Sunday,  midnight,  August  10th,  1806. 
DEAR  PIGOT, 

"  This  astonishing  packet  will,  doubtless,  amaze 
you,  but  having  an  idle  hour  this  evening,  I  wrote 
the  enclosed  stanzas,  which  I  request  you  to  deliver 
to  Ridge,  to  be  printed  separate  from  my  other 
compositions,  as  you  will  perceive  them  to  be  im- 
proper for  the  pemsal  of  ladies ;  of  course,  none  of 
the  females  of  your  family  must  see  them.  I  offer 
1000  apologies  for  the  trouble  I  have  given  you  in 
this  and  other  instances.    Yours  truly." 

LETTER  V. 

TO  MR  PIGOT. 

•Piccadilly,  August  16th,  1806. 
"  I  cannot  exactly  say  with  Ctesar,  *  Veni,  vidi. 


vici :'  however,  the  most  important  part  of  his  kconic 
account  of  success  applies  to  my  present  situation; 
for,  though  Mrs  Byron  took  the  trouble  of  '  comaq' 
and  '  seeing j'  yet  your  humble  aerwant  proved  the 
victor.  After  an  obstinate  engagement  of  some 
hours,  in  which  we  suffered  considerable  damage, 
from  the  quickness  of  the  enemy's  fire,  diey  at 
length  retired  in  confusion,  leaving  behind  the  artil- 
lery, field  equipage,  and  some  prisoners :  their  defeat 
is  decisive  of  the  present  campaign.  To  speak  more 
intelligibly,  Mrs  B.  returns  immediately,  but  I  pro- 
ceed, with  all  my  laurels,  to  Worthing,  on  the  Sussex 
coast ;  to  which  place  you  will  address  (to  be  left  at 
the  post-office)  your  next  epistle.  By  the  enclosure 
of  a  2d  gingle  of  rhyme,  you  will  probably  conceiTe 
my  muse  to  be  vastly  prolific ;  her  inserted  produc- 
tion was  brought  forth  a  few  years  ago,  and  found 
by  accident  on  Thursday  among  some  old  papers.  I 
have  recopied  it,  and,  adding  the  proper  date,  re- 
quest it  may  be  printed  with  the  rest  of  the  famOy. 
I  thought  your  sentiments  on  the  last  bantling  would 
coincide  with  mine,  but  it  was  impossible  to  give  it 
any  other  garb,  being  founded  on  facts.  My  stay  at 
Worthing  will  not  exceed  3  weeks,  and  you  may 
possibly  behold  me  again  at  SouthweU  the  middle  of 
September. 

"  Will  you  desire  Ridge  to  suspend  the  printing  of 
my  poems  till  he  hears  further  from  me,  as  I  have 
determined  to  give  them  a  new  form  entirely.  This 
prohibition  does  not  extend  to  the  two  last  pieces 
I  have  sent  with  my  letters  to  you.  You  will  excuse 
the  dull  vanity  of  this  epistle,  as  my  brain  is  a  chaot 
of  absurd  images^  and  full  of  business,  preparations, 
and  projects. 

**  I  shall  expect  an  answer  with  impatience  ;— 
believe  me,  there  is  nothing  at  this  moment  could 
give  me  greater  delight  than  your  letter." 

LETTER  VI. 

TO  MR  PIGOT. 

'London,  August  18th,  1806. 

"  I  am  just  on  the  point  of  setting  off'  for  Worthing, 
and  write  merely  to  request  you  wiU  send  that  idk 
scoundrel  Charles  with  my  horses  immediately  ;  tell 
him  I  am  excessively  provoked  he  has  not  made  his 
appearance  before,  or  written  to  inform  me  of  the 
cause  of  his  delay,  particularly  as  I  supplied  him  with 
money  for  his  journey.  On  no  pretext  is  he  to  post- 
pone his  march  one  day  longer,  and  if,  in  obedience 
to  the  caprices  of  Mrs  B.  (who,  I  presume,  is  again 
spreading  desolation  through  her  little  monarchy),  he 
thinks  proper  to  disregard  my  positive  orders,  I  shall 
not  in  future  consider  him  as  my  servant.  He  must 
bring  the  surgeon's  biU  with  him,  which  I  will  dis- 
charge immediately  on  receiving  it.  Nor  can  I  con- 
ceive the  reason  of  his  not  acquainting  Frank  with  the 
state  of  my  unfortunate  quadrupeds.  Dear  Pigot, 
forgive  this  petulant  eff'usion,  and  attribute  it  to  the 
idle  conduct  of  that  precious  rascal,  who,  instead  of 
obeymg  my  injunctions,  is  sauntering  through  the 
streets  of  that  political  Pandemonium,  Nottingham. 
Present  my  remembrances  to  your  family  and  the 
Leacrofts,  and  believe  me,  &c. 

"P.  S. — I  delegate  to  you  the  impleasant  task  of 
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dispatching  him  on  his  journey — ^Mrs  B.'s  orders  to 
the  cxmtraiy  are  not  to  be  attended  to;  he  is  to 
proceed  first  to  London,  and  then  to  Worthing, 
without  delay.  Every  thing  I  have  left  must  be  sent  to 
Lcmdon.  My  Poetics  you  will  pack  up  for  the  same 
place,  and  not  even  reserve  a  copy  for  yourself  and 
sister,  as  I  am  about  to  give  them  an  entire  new  form : 
when  they  are  complete,  you  shall  have  the  1st  fruits. 
Mrs  B.  on  no  account  is  to  see  or  touch  them.  Adieu. '^ 

LETTER   VII. 

TO  MR  PIGOT. 

•Little  Hampton,  Aaira«t  26th,  1806. 
**  I  this  morning  received  your  epistle,  which  I  was 
obliged  to  send  for  to  Worthing,  whence  I  have 
rranoved  to  this  place,  on  the  same  coast,  about  8 
miles  distant  from  the  former.    You  will  probably 
not  be  displeased  with  this  letter,  when  it  informs 
you  that  I  am  ;f  30,000  richer  than  I  was  at  our 
parting,  having  just  received  intelligence  from  my 
lawyer  that  a  cause  has  been  gained  at  Lancaster 
assizes,'*  which  will  be  worth  that  sum  by  the  time  I 
come  of  age.    Mrs  B.  is  doubtless  acquainted  of  this 
acquisition,  though  not  apprized  of  its  exact  value, 
of  which  she  had  better  be  ignorant ;  for  her  behaviour 
on  any  sudden  piece  of  favourable  intelligence  is,  if 
possible,  more  ridiculous  than  her  detestable  conduct 
on  the  most  trifling  circumstance  of  an  unpleasant 
nature.     You  may  give  my  compliments  to  her,  and 
sajr  that  her  detaining  my  servant's  things  shall  only 
lengthen  my  absence ;  for  unless  they  are  immediately 
dispatched   to    16,  Piccadilly,  together  with  those 
which  have  been  so  long  delayed  belonging  to  myself, 
she  shall  never  again  behold  my  radiant  countenance 
illuminating  her  gloomy  mansion.     If  they  are  sent,  I 
may  probably  appear  in  less  than  two  years  from  the 
date  of  my  present  epistle. 

"  Metrical  compliment  is  an  ample  reward  for  my 
strains ;  you  are  one  of  the  few  votaries  of  Apollo  who 
unite  the  sciences  over  which  that  deity  presides.  I 
wish  you  to  send  my  poems  to  my  lodgings  in  London 
immediately,  as  I  have  several  alterations  and  some 
adfUtions  to  make;  every  copy  must  be  sent,  as  I  am 
about  to  amend  them,  and  you  shafl  so(m  behold 
them  in  all  their  glory.  I  hope  you  have  kept  them 
from  that  Upas  tree,  that  antidote  to  the  arts, 
Mrs  B.  Enire  nous, — ^you  may  expect  to  see  me  soon. 
Adieu.     Yours  ever.*' 

From  these  letters  it  will  be  perceived  that  Lord 
ByroQ  was  already  engaged  in  preparing  a  collection 
of  his  Poems  for  the  press.  The  idea  of  printing 
them  first  occurred  to  him  in  the  parlour  of  that  cot- 
tage, which,  during  his  visits  to  Southwell,  had  become 
his  adopted  home.  Miss  Pigot,  who  was  not  before 
aware  of  his  turn  for  verstfying,  had  been  reading 
aloud  the  Poems  of  Bums,  when  young  Efyron  said 
that  ''  he,  too,  was  a  poet  sometimes,  and  would 
write  down  for  her  some  verses  of  his  own  which  he 
remembered.''  He  then,  with  a  pencil,  wrote  those 
lines,  beginning  ^  In  thee  I  fondly  hoped  to  clasp,"  f 
which  were  printed  in  his  first  unpublished  volume, 


*  In  a  suit  undertaken  for  the  recovery  of  the  Rochdale 
property, 
t  This  precioos  pencilling  is  still,  of  course^  presenred. 


but  are  not  contained  in  the  editions  that  followed. 
He  also  repeated  to  her  the  verses  I  have  already 
referred  to,  "  When  in  the  hall  my  father's  voice,"  so 
remarkable  for  the  anticipations  of  his  future  fame 
that  glimmer  through  them. 

From  this  moment,  the  desire  of  appearing  in  print 
took  entire  possession  of  him ; — though ^  for  the  pre- 
sent, his  ambition  did  not  extend  its  views  beyond  a 
small  volume  for  private  circulation.  The  person  to 
whom  fell  the  honour  of  receiving  his  first  manu- 
scripts was  Ridge,  the  bookseller,  at  Newark;  and, 
while  the  work  was  printing,  the  young  author  con- 
tinued to  pour  fresh  materials  into  his  hands,  with 
the  same  eagerness  and  rapidity  that  marked  the 
progress  of  aU  his  matiurer  works. 

His  return  to  Southwell,  which  he  announced  in 
the  last  letter  we  have  given,  was  but  for  a  very  short 
time.  In  a  week  or  two  after  he  again  left  that  place, 
and,  accompanied  by  his  young  friend  Mr  Pigot,  set 
out  for  Harrowgate.  The  following  extracts  are  from 
a  letter  written  by  the  latter  gentleman,  at  the  time, 
to  his  sister. 

"  Harrowgate  is  still  extremely  full ;  Wednesday 
(to-day)  is  our  ball-night,  and  I  meditate  going  into 
the  room  for  an  hour,  although  I  am  by  no  means 
fond  of  strange  faces.  Lord  B.,  you  know,  is  even 
more  shy  than  myself;  but  for  an  hour  this  evening  I 
will  shake  it  off.  *  *  *  How  do  our  theatricals 
proceed  ?  Lord  Byron  can  say  all  his  part,  and  I 
most  of  mme.  He  certainly  acts  it  inimitably.  LordB. 
is  now  poetising,  and,  since  he  has  been  here,  has 
written  some  very  pretty  verses.*  He  is  very  good 
in  trying  to  amuse  me  as  much  as  possible,  but  it  is 
not  in  my  nature  to  be  happy  without  either  female 
society  or  study.  ♦  ♦  ♦  There  are  many  plea- 
sant rides  about  here,  which  I  have  taken  in  company 
with  Bo 'swain,  who,  with  Brighton,!  is  universally 
admired.  You  must  read  this  to  Mrs  B.  as  it  is  a 
little  Tony  Lumpkinish.  Lord  B.  desires  some  space 
left :  therefore,  with  respect  to  all  the  comedians  elect, 
believe  me  to  be,  &c.  &c.*' 

To  this  letter  the  following  note  from  Lord  Byron 
was  appended. 

^  MY  DEAR  BRIDGET, 

^  I  have  only  just  dismounted  from  my  Pegasus, 
which  has  prevented  me  from  descending  to  plain 
prose  in  an  epistle  of  greater  length  to  your^xr  self. 
You  regretted  in  a  former  letter,  that  my  poems 
were  not  more  extensive;  I  now  for  yoiu*  satisfaction 
announce  that  I  have  nearly  doubled  them,  partly  by 
the  discovery  of  some  I  conceived  to  be  lost,  and 
partly  by  some  new  productions.  We  shall  meet  on 
Wednesday  next;  till  then  believe  me  yours  afiec- 
tionately,  **  Byron. 

"  P.  S. — ^Your  brother  John  is  seized  with  a  poetic 
mania,  and  is  now  rhyming  away  at  the  rate  of  three 
lines  per  hour — so  much  for  inspiration  I    Adieu  1" 

%  the  gentleman,  who  was  thus  early  the  compa- 
nion and  intimate  of  Lord  Byron,  and  who  is  now 
pursuing  his  profession  with  the  success  which  his 
eminent  talents  deserve,  I  have  been  favoured  with 

*  The  verses  «To  a  heantifol  Quaker,"  in  his  first  volume, 
vere  written  at  Harrowgate. 

+  A  horse  of  Lord  Byron's :— the  other  horse  that  he  had 
with  him  at  this  time  was  called  Sultan. 
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some  further  reooQectioiis  of  their  Tiait  together  to 
Harrowgate,  which  I  shaU  take  the  liberty  of  giTing  in 
his  own  words  ;— 

*'  You  ask  me  to  recall  some  anecdotes  of  the  time 
we  spent  together  at  Harrowgate  in  the  sununer  oi 
1806,  on  our  return  from  college,  he  from  Cambridge, 
and  I  from  Edinburgh;  but  so  many  years  have 
elapsed  since  then  that  I  reaUy  feel  myself  as  if  re- 
calling a  distant  dream.  We,  I  remember,  went  in 
Lord  Byron's  own  carriage  with  post-horses ;  and  he 
sent  his  groom  with  two  saddle-horses,  and  a  beauti- 
fully formed,  very  ferocious,  bull-mastiff,  called 
Nelson,  to  meet  us  there.  Boatswain*  went,  by  the 
side  of  his  valet  Frank,  on  the  box,  with  us. 

^  The  bull-dog,  Nelson,  always  wore  a  muzzle, 
and  was  occasionally  sent  for  into  our  private  room, 
when  the  muzzle  was  taken  off,  much  to  my  annoy- 
ance, and  he  and  his  master  amused  themselves  with 
throwing  the  room  into  disorder.  There  was  always 
a  jealous  feud  between  this  Nelson  and  Boatswain ; 
and  whenever  the  latter  came  into  the  room  while  the 
former  was  there,  they  instantly  seized  each  other ; 
and  then,  Byron,  myself^  Franks  and  all  the  waiters 
that  could  be  found,  were  vigorously  engaged  in 
parting  them, — ^which  was  in  general  only  effected  by 
thrusting  poker  and  tongs  into  the  mouths  of  each. 
But,  one  day,  Nelson  unfortunately  escaped  out  of 
the  room  without  his  muzzle,  and  going  into  the 
stable-yard  fastened  upon  the  throat  of  a  horse,  from 
which  he  could  not  be  disengaged.  The  stable-boys 
ran  in  alarm  to  find  Frank,  who,  taking  one  of  his 
lord's  Wogdon's  pistols,  always  kept  loaded  in  his 
room,  shot  poor  Nelson  through  the  head,  to  the  great 
regret  of  Byron. 

"  We  were  at  the  Crown  Inn  at  Low  Harrowgate. 
We  always  dined  in  the  public  room,  but  retired  very 
soon  after  dinner  to  our  private  one  ;  for  Byron  was 
no  more  a  friend  to  drinking  than  myself.  We  lived 
retired,  and  made  few  acquaintance ;  for  he  was  na- 
turally shy,  very  shy,  which  people  who  did  not  know 
him  mistook  for  pride.  While  at  Harrowgate  he 
accidentally  met  with  Professor  Hailstone  from  Cam- 
bridge, and  appeared  much  delighted  to  see  him. 
The  professor  was  at  Upper  Harrowgate ;  we  called 
upon  him  one  evening  to  take  him  to  the  theatre,  I 
think, — and  Lord  Byron  sent  his  carriage  for  him, 
another  time,  to  a  ball  at  the  Granby.  This  desire 
to  show  attention  to  one  of  the  professors  of  his  col- 
lege is  a  proof  that,  though  he  might  choose  to  sati- 
rize the  mode  of  education  in  the  university,  and  to 
abuse  the  antiquated  regulations  and  restrictions  to 
which  under-graduates  are  subjected^  he  had  yet  a 
due  discrimination  in  his  respect  for  the  individuals 
who  belonged  to  it.  I  have  always  indeed  heard  him 
speak  in  high  terms  of  praise  of  Hailstone,  as  well  as 
of  his  master.  Bishop  Mansel,  of  Trinity  College, 
and  of  others  whose  names  I  have  now  forgotten. 

"  Few  people  understood  Byron,  but  /  know  that 
he  had  naturally  a  kind  and  feeling  heart,  and  that 
there  was  not  a  single  spark  of  malice  in  his  compo- 
sition, "f 

*  The  fevourite  dog,  on  which  Lord  Byron  afterwards 
wrote  the  well-known  epitaph. 

f  Lord  Byron  and  Dr  PIgot  cootinaed  to  be  correspond- 
ents for  some  time,  bttt>  after  their  parting  this  autumn, 
they  never  met  again. 


The  private  theatricals  alluded  to  in  the  letters 
from  Harrowgate  were,  both  in  prospect  and  per- 
formance, a  sowce  of  infinite  delight  to  him,  and  took 
place  aooa  after  his  return. to  Southwell.  How 
anxiousb^  he  was  expected  back  by  all  parties  may 
be  judged  from  the  following  fragment  of  a  letter 
which  was  received  by  his  companion  during  thdr 
absence  from  home : — 

**  Tell  Lord  Byron  that,  if  any  accident  should  re- 
tard his  return,  his  mother  desires  he  will  write  to 
her,  as  she  shall  be  ndterable  if  he  does  not  arrive 
the  day  he  fixes.  Mr  W.  B.  has  written  a  card  to 
Mrs  H.  to  offer  for  the  character  of  *  Heniy  Wood- 
ville,* — ^Bfr  and  Mrs  *  *  *  not  approving  of  their  son's 
taking  a  part  in  the  play;  but  I  believe  he  will  per- 
sist in  it.  Mr  G.  W.  says  that,  sooner  than  the  party 
should  be  disappointed,  he  will  take  any  part,— siog 
— dance — ^in  short,  do  any  thing  to  oblige.  Till  Lord 
Byron  returns,  nothing  can  be  done ;  and  positively 
he  must  not  be  later  than  Tuesday  or  Wednesday." 

We  have  already  seen  that,  at  Harrow,  his  talent 
for  declamation  was  the  only  one  by  which  Lord 
Byron  was  particularly  distinguished,  and  in  one  of 
his  note-books  he  adverts,  with  evident  satisfaction, 
both  to  his  school  displays  and  to  the  share  which  he 
took  in  these  representations  at  Southwell : 

^  When  I  was  a  youth,  I  was  reckoned  a  good 
actOT.  Besides  *  Harrow  Speeches*  (in  which  I  shone), 
I  enacted  Penruddock,  in  the  '  Wheel  of  Fortune,' 
and  Tristram  Fickle  in  Allingham's  &rce  of  the 
'  Weathercock,'  for  three  nights  (the  duration  of  our 
compact),  in  some  private  theatricals  at  Southwell, 
in  1806,  with  great  applause.  The  occasional  pro- 
logue for  our  volunteer  play  was  also  of  my  compo- 
sition. The  other  performers  were  young  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  whole  went 
off  with  great  effect  upon  our  good-natured  au- 
dience." 

It  may,  perhaps,  not  be  altogether  trifling  to  ob- 
serve, that,  in  thus  personating  with  such  success 
two  heroes  so  different,  the  young  poet  displayed 
both  that  love  and  power  of  versatility  by  which  he 
was  afterwards  impelled,  on  a  grander  scale,  to  pre- 
sent himself  under  such  opposite  aspects  to  the 
world ; — the  gloom  of  Penruddock,  and  the  whim  of 
Tristram,  being  types,  as  it  were,  of  the  two  ex- 
tremes, between  which  his  own  character,  in  after- 
life, so  singularly  vibrated. 

'These  representations,  which  form  a  memorable 
era  at  Southwell,  took  place,  about  the  latter  end  of 
September,  in  the  house  of  Mr  Leacroft,  whose 
drawing-room  was  converted  into  a  neat  theatre  on 
the  occasion,  and  whose  family  contributed  some  of 
the  fair  ornaments  of  its  boards.  The  prologue, 
which  Lord  Byron  furnished,  and  which  may  be  seen 
in  his  "Hours  of  Idleness,"  was  written  by  him,  be- 
tween stages,  on  his  way  from  Harrowgate.  On 
getting  ii^o  the  carriage  at  Chesterfield,  he  said  to 
his  companion,  "Now,  Pigot,  I'll  spin  a  prologue  for 
our  play;"  and  before  they  reached  Mansfield,  he 
had  completed  his  task, — interrupting,  only  once,  his 
rhyming  reverie,  to  ask  the  proper  pronunciation  of 
tlie  French  word  **  tUbut,*^  and,  on  being  told  it,  ex- 
claiming, in  the  true  spirit  of  By  she,  "Ay,  that  will 
do  for  rhyme  to  *  new.' " 

The  epilogue  on  the  occasion  was  from  the  pen  of 
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echer;  and  for  the  puipose  of  aflbnUng  to  Lord 
t,  who  was  to  speak  it,  an  qppwtunity  of  dis- 
ig  his  powers  (^  mimicry,  consisted  of  good- 
ured  portraits  of  aU  the  persons  concerned  in 
presentation.  Some  intimation  of  this  design 
^  got  among  the  actors,  an  alarm  was  felt  in- 
|r  at  the  ridicule  thus  in  store  for  them ;  and  to 
their  apprehennons,  the  author  was  obliged  to 
i  them  that,  if  after  haTing  heard  his  epilogue 
earsal,  they  did  not,  of  themselves,  pronounce 
mless,  and  esen  request  that  it  should  be  pre- 
I,  he  would  most  willingly  withdraw  it.  In  the 
time,  it  was  concerted  between  this  gentleman 
ord  Byron  that  the  latter  should,  on  the  mom- 
'  rehearsal,  deliyer  the  yerses  in  a  tone  as  in- 
l  and  as  free  from  all  point  as  possible, — ^re- 
g  his  mimicry,  in  which  the  whole  sting  of  the 
intry  lay,  for  the  eTening  of  representation, 
eared  effect  was  produced ; — all  the  personages 
green-room  were  satisfied,  and  even  wondered 
L  suspicion  of  waggery  could  have  attached 
to  so  well-bred  a  production.  Their  wonder, 
rer,  was  of  a  different  nature  a  night  or  two 
wh^i,  on  hearing  the  audience  convulsed  with 
ter  at  this  same  composition,  they  discovered, 
t,  the  trick  which  the  unsuspected  mimic  had 
1  on  them,  and  had  no  other  resource  than  that 
ing  in  the  laugh  which  his  playful  imitation  of 
bole  dramatis  personae  excited. 
i  small  volume  of  Poems,  which  he  had  now 
me  time  been  preparing,  was,  in  the  month 
tvember,  ready  for  delivery  to  the  select  few 
I  whom  it  was  intended  to  circulate;  and  to 
!cher  the  first  copy  of  the  work  was  presented.* 
ifluence  which  this  gentleman  had,  by  his  love 
tiy,  his  sociability  and  good  sense,  acquired  at 
eriod  over  the  mind  of  Lord  Byron,  was  fre- 
y  employed  by  him  in  guiding  the  taste  of  his 

friend,  no  less  in  matters  of  conduct  than  of 
are ;  and  the  ductility  with  which  this  influence 
elded  to,  in  an  instance  I  shall  have  to  mention, 
low  how  far  from  untractable  was  the  natural 
sition  of  Byron,  had  he  more  frequently  been 

enough  to  fall  into  hands  that  ^knew  the 
*^  of  the  instrument,  and  could  draw  out  its 
ness  as  well  as  its  strength. 
;he  wild  range  which  his  taste  was  now  allowed 
i  through  the  light  and  miscellaneous  literature 
day,  it  was  but  natural  that  he  should  settle 
lost  pleasure  on  those  works,  from  which  the 
8  of  his  age  and  temperament  could  extract 
most  congenial  food;  and,  accordingly.  Lord 
ford's  Camoens  and  Little's  Poems  are  said  to 
!>een,  at  this  period,  his  iavoiu-ite  study.  To 
dulgence  of  such  a  taste  his  reverend  friend 
audably  opposed  himself, — representing  with 
(as  far,  at  least,  as  the  latter  author  is  con- 
),  how  much  more  worthy  models,  both  in  style 
lought,  he  m^ht  find  among  the  established 
of  English  hterature.  Instead  of  wasting  his 
n  the  ephemeral  productions  of  his  contempo- 
he  should  devote  himself,  his  adviser  said,  to  the 
of  Milton  and  of  Shakspeare,  and,  above  all, 

this  edition,  which  was  in  quarto,  and  consisted  bnt 
V  sheets,  there  are  but  two,  or,  at  the  utmost,  three 
in  existence. 


seek  to  elevate  his  fancy  and  taste  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  sublimer  beauties  of  the  Bible.  In  the 
latter  study,  this  gentleman  acknowledges  that  his 
advice  had  beoi,  to  a  great  extent,  anticipated,  and 
that  with  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Scripture  he  found 
Lord  Byron  deeply  conversant ;— a  circumstance 
which  corroborates  the  account  given  by  his  early 
master.  Doctor  Glennie,  of  his  great  proficiency  in 
scriptural  knowledge  while  yet  but  a  child  under  his 
care. 

To  Mr  Becher,  as  I  have  said,  the  first  copy  of 
his  little  work  was  presented ;  and  this  gentleman, 
in  looking  over  its  pages,  among  many  things  to  com- 
mend and  admire^  as  well  as  some  almost  too  boyish 
to  criticise,  foimd  one  poem  in  which,  as  it  appeared 
to  him,  the  imagination  of  the  young  bard  had  in- 
dulged itself  in  a  luxuriousness  of  colouring  beyond 
what  even  youth  could  excuse.  Immediately,  as  the 
most  gentle  mode  of  conveying  his  opinion,  he  sat 
dovm  and  addressed  to  Lord  Byron  some  expostula- 
tory  verses  on  the  subject,  to  which  an  answer,  also 
in  verse,  was  returned  by  the  noble  poet  as  promptly, 
— ^with,  at  the  same  time,  a  note,  in  plain  prose,  to 
say,  that  he  felt  fully  the  justice  of  his  reverend  friend's 
censure,  and  that  rather  than  allow  the  poem  in 
question  to  be  circulated,  he  would  instantiy  recall 
all  the  copies  that  had  been  sent  out,  and  cancel  the 
whole  impression.  On  the  very  same  evening  this 
prompt  sacrifice  was  carried  into  effect; — Mr  Becher 
saw  every  copy  of  the  edition  burned,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  that  which  he  retained  in  his  own  posses- 
sion, and  another  which  had  been  dispatched  to 
Edinburgh,  and  could  not  be  recalled. 

This  trait  of  the  young  poet  speaks  sufficiently  for 
itself; — the  sensibility,  the  temper,  the  ingenuous 
pliableness  which  it  exhibits,  show  a  disposition  ca- 
pable by  nature  of  every  thing  we  most  respect  and 
love. 

Of  no  less  amiable  character  were  the  feelings 
that,  about  this  time,  dictated  the  following  letter; — 
a  letter  which  it  is  impossible  to  peruse  vnthout  ac- 
knowledging the  noble  candour  and  conscientiousness 
of  the  writer: — 

LETTER  Vm. 

TO  THE  EARL  OF  CLARE. 

«  Southwell,  Notts.,  February  6th,  1807. 
"  MY  DEAREST  CLARE, 

**  Were  I  to  make  all  the  apologies  necessary  to 
atone  for  my  late  negligence,  you  would  justly  say 
you  had  received  a  petition  instead  of  a  letter,  as  it 
would  be  filled  with  prayers  for  forgiveness ;  but  in- 
stead of  this,  I  will  acknowledge  my  sins  at  once,  and 
I  trust  to  your  friendship  and  generosity  rather  than 
to  my  own  excuses.  Though  my  health  is  not  per- 
fectly re-established,  I  am  out  of  all  danger,  and 
have  recovered  every  thing  but  my  spirits,  which*are 
subject  to  depression.  You  will  be  astonished  to 
hear  I  have  lately  written  to  Delawarre,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  explaining  (as  fiir  as  possible  without  involv- 
ing some  old  friends  of  mine  in  the  business)  the 
cause  of  my  behaviour  to  him  during  my  last  resi- 
dence at  Harrow  (nearly  two  years  ago),  which  you 
will  recollect  was  rather  *  en  cavalier.'  Since  that 
period  I  have  discovered  he  was  treated  with  injus- 
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dee,  both  by  those  who  misrepresented  his  conduct, 
and  by  me  in  consequence  of  their  suggestions.  I 
hare  therefore  made  all  the  reparation  in  my  power, 
by  apologizing  for  my  mistake,  though  with  very 
fieunt  hopes  of  success ;  indeed  I  never  expected  any 
answer,  but  desired  one  for  form's  sake;  tJuU  has  not 
yet  arrived,  and  most  probably  never  will.  However, 
I  have  eased  my  own  conscience  by  the  atonement, 
which  is  humiliating  enough  to  one  of  my  disposition ; 
yet  I  could  not  have  slept  satisfied  with  the  reflection 
o{hRvmg,even  unmtentumaily^jundtaiy  individual. 
I  have  done  all  that  could  be  done  to  repair  the  injury, 
and  there  the  affair  must  end.  Whether  we  renew 
our  intimacy  or  not,  is  of  very  trivial  consequence. 

**  My  time  has  lately  been  much  occupied  with  very 
different  pursuits.  I  have  been  transporting  a 
servant,*  who  cheated  me, — rather  a  disagreeable 
event : — performing  in  private  theatricals ; — ^publish- 
ing a  volume  of  poems  (at  the  request  of  my  friends, 
for  their  perusal) ; — making  love, — and  taking  physic. 
The  two  last  amusements  have  not  had  the  best 
effect  in  (he  toorld;  for  my  attentions  have  been, 
divided  amongst  so  many  fair  damsels,  and  the  drugs 
I  swaOow  are  of  such  variety  in  their  composition, 
that  between  Venus  and  ilCsculapius  I  am  harassed 
to  death.  However,  I  have  still  leisure  to  devote 
some  hours  to  the  recollections  of  past,  regretted 
friendships,  and  in  the  interval  to  take  the  advantage 
of  the  moment,  to  assure  you  how  much  I  am,  and 
ever  will  be,  my  dearest  Clare, 

^  Your  truly  attached  and  sincere 

**  Byron." 

Considering  himself  bound  to  replace  the  copies  of 
his  work  which  he  had  withdrawn,  as  well  as  to 
rescue  the  general  character  of  the  volume  from  the 
stigma  this  one  offender  might  bring  upon  it,  he  set 
instantly  about  preparing  a  second  edition  for  the 
press,  and,  during  the  ensuing  six  weeks,  ccmtinued 
busily  occupied  with  his  task.  In  the  beginning  of 
January  we  find  him  forwarding  a  copy  to  his  friend, 
Dr  Pigot,  in  Edinburgh  :— 

LETTER   DC. 

TO  MR  PIGOT. 

•Southwell,  Jan.  13, 1807. 
'^I  ought  to  b^in  with  sundry  apologies,  for  my 
own  negligence,  but  the  variety  of  my  avocations  in 
prose  and  verse  must  plead  my  excuse.  With  this 
epistle  you  will  receive  a  volume  of  all  my  Juvenilia 
published  since  your  departure :  it  is  of  considerably 
greater  size  than  the  copy  in  your  possession,  which  I 
beg  you  will  destroy,  as  the  present  is  much  more 
complete.  That  unbtcky  poem  to  my  poor  Maryf 
has  been  the  cause  of  some  animadversion  from  ladies 
m  years.  I  have  not  prmted  it  in  this  collection,  in 
consequoice  of  my  being  pronounced  a  most  prq/ligale 
sinner,  in  short,  a '  young  Moore,'  by ,  your 

*  His  valet,  Prank. 

t  Of  this  « Mary,*  who  is  not  to  be  confounded  either 
with  the  heiress  of  Annesley,  or  "Mary*  of  Aberdeen,  all 
I  can  record  is,  that  she  was  of  an  humble,  if  not  equivocal, 
station  in  life,— that  she  had  .long,  light  golden  hair,  of 
which  he  used  to  show  a  lock,  as  well  as  her  picture,  among 
his  friends :  and  that  the  verses  in  his  "  Hours  of  Idleness,^ 
entitled  "To  Mary,  on  receiving  her  Picture,*  were  ad- 
dressed to  her. 


*  *  *  fnend.  I  believe  in  general  they  have 
been  favourably  received,  and  surely  the  age  of  their 
author  will  preclude  severe  criticism.  The  adventures 
of  my  hfe  from  sixteen  to  nineteen,  and  the  dissipa- 
tion into  which  I  have  been  thrown  in  London,  hsTe 
given  a  voluptuous  tint  to  my  ideas ;  but  the  occasions 
which  called  forth  my  muse  could  hardly  admit  any 
other  colouring.  This  volume  is  vastly  correct  and 
miraculously  chaste.  Apropos,  talking  of  love,  *  * 
"  If  you  can  find  leisure  to  answer  this  fiurrago  of 
unconnected  nonsense,  you  need  not  doubt  what 
gratification  will  accrue  from  your  reply  to  yours 
ever,  ficc." 

To  his  schoolfellow  Blr  William  Bankes,  who  had 
met  casuaHy  with  a  copy  of  the  work,  and  wrote  bini 
a  letter,  ccmveying  his  opinion  of  it,  he  returned  the 
following  answer : 

LETTER  X. 

TO  MR  WILLIAM  BANKB8. 

«  SonthweU,  March  6, 1807. 
**DEAA  BANKES, 

**  Your  critique  is  valuable  for  many  reasons :  in 
the  first  place,  it  is  the  only  one  in  which  flattery 
has  borne  so  slight  a  part ;  in  the  next,  I  am  cloy<k 
with  insipid  compliments.  I  have  a  better  opinion  of 
your  judgment  and  ability  than  your  feelings.  Accept 
my  most  sincere  thanks  for  your  kind  decision,  not 
less  welcome,  because  totally  unexpected.  With 
regard  to  a  more  exact  estimate,  I  need  not  remind 
you  how  few  of  the  best  poems  in  our  language  will 
stand  the  test  of  minute  or  verbal  criticism  :  it  can 
therefore  hardly  be  expected  the  eflPiisions  of  a  boy 
(and  most  of  these  pieces  have  been  produced  at  an 
early  period)  can  derive  much  merit  either  from  the 
subject  or  composition.  Many  of  them  were  written 
under  great  depression  of  spirits,  and  during  severe 
indisposition ; — ^hence  the  gloomy  turn  of  the  ideas. 
We  coincide  in  opinion  that  the '  poisies  iroHques ' 
are  the  most  exceptionable ;  they  were,  however, 
grateful  to  the  deities  on  whose  altars  they  were 
offered — ^more  I  seek  not. 

^  The  portrait  of  Pomposus  was  drawn  at  Harrow, 
after  a  long  sitting ;  this  accounts  for  the  resemblance, 
or  rather  the  caricatura.  He  is  your  friend,  he  never 
was  mine — for  both  our  sakes  I  shall  be  silent  on  this 
head.  The  collegiate  rhymes  are  not  personal — one 
of  the  notes  may  appear  soy'but'could  not  be  omitted. 
I  have  little  doubt  they  will  be  deservedly  abused — a 
just  punishment  for  my  unfiUal  treatment  of  so 
excellent  an  Ahna  Mater.  I  sent  you  no  copy,  lest  ice 
should  be  placed  in  the  situati<m  of  Gil  Bias  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Grenada :  though  running  some  ha- 
zard from  the  experiment,  I  wished  your  verdict  to 
be  unbiassed.  Had  my  '  Libellus'  been  presented 
previous  to  your  letter,  it  would  have  appeared  a 
species  of  bribe  to  purchase  compliment.  1  feel  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  I  was  more  anxious  to  hear  your 
critique,  however  severe,  than  the  praises  of  the 
million.  On  the  same  day  1  was  honoured  with  the 
encomiums  of  Mackenzie,  the  celebrated  author  of 
the  *  Man  of  Feeling.*  Whether  his  approbation  or 
yours  elated  me  most,  1  cannot  decide. 

^  You  will  receive  my  Juvenilia, — at  least  all  yet 
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over  published.  I  have  a  large  volume  in  manuscript, 
which  may  in  part  appear  hereafter ;  at  present  I  have 
neither  time  nor  inclination  to  prepare  it  for  the 
press.  In  the  spring  I  shall  return  to  Trinity,  to 
dismantle  my  rooms,  and  bid  you  a  final  adieu.  The 
Cbm  will  not  be  much  increased  by  my  teari  on  the 
occasion.  Your  further  remarks,  however  caustic  or 
bitter  to  a  palate  vitiated  with  the  sweeUoSadalatum, 
will  be  of  service.  Johnson  has  shown  us  that  no 
poetry  is  perfect ;  but  to  correct  mine  would  be  an 
Herculean  labour.  In  fact  I  never  looked  beyond  the 
moment  of  composition,  and  published  merely  at  the 
request  of  my  friends.  Notwithstanding  so  much  has 
been  said  concerning  the  *■  Genus  irritabile  vatum,' 
we  shall  never  quarrel  on  the  subject — ^poetic  fame  is 
by  no  means  the  '  acme*  of  my  wishes.    Adieu. 

"  Yours  ever, 

Byron.*' 

This  letter  was  followed  by  another,  on  the  same 

subject,  to  MrBankes,  of  which,  unluckily,  only  the 

annexed  fragment  remains : — 

«        ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

"  For  my  own  part,  I  have  suffered  severely  in  the 
decease  of  my  two  greatest  friends,  the  only  beings  I 
ever  loved  (females  excepted) ;  I  am  therefore  a  soli- 
tary animal,  miserable  enough,  and  so  perfectly  a 
citizen  of  the  world,  that  whether  I  pass  my  days  in 
Great  Britain  or  Kamschatka,  is  to  me  a  matter  of 
perfect  indifference.  I  cannot  evince  greater  respect 
for  your  alteration  than  by  immediately  adopting  it — 
this  shall  be  done  in  the  next  edition.  I  am  sorry 
your  remarks  are  not  more  frequent,  as  I  am  certain 
they  would  be  equally  beneficial.  Since  my  last,  I 
have  received  two  critical  opinions  from  Edinburgh, 
both  too  flattering  for  me  to  detail.  One  is  from 
Lord  Woodhouselee,  at  the  head  of  the  Scotch 
literati,  and  a  most  voluminous  writer  (his  last  work 
is  a  life  of  Lord  Kaimes) ;  the  other  from  Mackenzie, 
who  sent  his  decision  a  second  time,  more  at  length. 
I  am  not  personally  acquainted  with  either  of  these 
gentlemen,  nor  ever  requested  their  sentiments  on 
the  subject ;  their  praise  is  voluntary,  and  trans- 
mitted through  the  medium  of  a  friend,  at  whose 
house  they  read  the  productions. 

"  ConirsLTy  to  my  former  intention,  I  am  now  pre- 
paring a  Yolume  for  the  public  at  large :  my  amatory 
pieces  will  be  exchanged,  and  others  substituted  in. 
their  place.  The  whole  will  be  considerably  enlarged, 
and  appear  the  latter  end  of  May.  This  is  a  ha- 
zardous experiment :  but  want  of  better  employ- 
ment, the  encouragement  I  have  met  with,  and  my 
own  vanity,  induce  me  to  stand  the  test,  though  not 
without  sundry  palpitations.  The  book  will  circu- 
late fast  enough  in  this  country,  from  mere  curiosity, 
whatlprin — 


n* 


The  following  modest  letter  accompanied  a  copy 
which  he  presented  to  Mr  Falkner,  his  mother's 
huMyord: — 


LETTER   XI. 

TO  MR  FALKNER. 

"  The  volume  of  little  pieces  which  accompanies 
*  Here  the  imperfect  sheet  ends. 


SIR, 


this,  would  have  been  presented  before,  had  I  not 
been  apprehensive  that  Miss  Falkner's  indisposition 
might  render  such  trifles  unwelcome.  There  are 
some  errors  of  the  printer  which  I  have  not  had  time 
to  correct  in  the  collection :  you  have  it  thus,  with 

*  all  its  imperfections  on  its  head,'  a  heavy  weight, 
when  joined  with  the  faults  of  its  author.    Such 

*  Juvenilia,'  as  they  can  claim  no  great  degree  of 
approbation,  I  may  venture  to  hope,  will  also  escape 
the  severity  of  uncalled  for,  though  perhaps  not  un- 
deserved, criticism. 

^  They  were  written  on  many  and  various  occa- 
sions, and  are  now  published  merely  for  the  perusal 
of  a  friendly  circle.  Believe  me,  sir,  if  they  afford 
the  slightest  amusement  to  yourself  and  the  rest  of 
my  focta/'readers,  I  shall  have  gathered  all  the  bays 
I  ever  wish  to  adorn  the  head  of  yours,  very  truly, 

"  Byron. 

**  P.  S. — I  hope  Miss  F.  is  in  a  state  of  recovery." 

Notwithstanding  this  unambitious  declaration  of 
the  young  author,  he  had  that  within  which  would 
not  sufier  him  to  rest  so  easily ;  and  the  fame  he  had 
now  reaped  within  a  limited  circle  made  him  but 
more  eager  to  try  his  chance  on  a  wider  field.  The 
hundred  copies  of  which  this  editiontconsisted  were 
hardly  out  of  his  hands,  when  with  fresh  activity  he 
went  to  press  again, — and  his  first  published  volume, 
^  The  Hours  of  Idleness,"  made  its  appearance. 
Some  new  pieces  which  he  had  written  in  the  interim 
were  added,  and  no  less  than  twenty  of  those  ccm- 
tained  in  the  fmrmer  volume  omitted ; — for  what 
reason  does  not  very  clearly  appear,  as  they  are, 
most  of  them,  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  re- 
tained. 

In  one  of  the  pieces,  reprinted  in  the  ^  Hours  of 
Idleness,"  there  are  some  alterations  and  additions, 
which,  as  £eir  as  they  may  be  supposed  to  spring  from 
the  known  feelings  of  the  poet  respecting  birth,  are 
curious.  This  poem,  which  is  entitled  **  Epitaph  on 
a  Friend,"  appears,  from  the  lines  I  am  about  to 
give,  to  have  he&a,  in  its  original  state,  intended  to 
commemorate  the  death  of  the  same  lowly-bom 
youth,  to  whom  some  affectionate  verses,  cited  in  a 
preceding  page,  were  addressed : — 

Though  low  thy  lot,  since  in  a  cottage  born» 

No  titles  did  thy  humble  name  adorn ; 

To  me,  far  dearer  was  thy  artless  love 

Than  all  the  joys  wealth,  fkme,  and  friends  could  prove. 

But,  in  the  altered  form  of  the  epitaph,  not  only 
this  passage,  but  every  other  containing  an  allusion 
to  the  low  rank  of  his  young  companion,  is  omitted ; 
while,  in  the  added  parts,  the  introduction  of  such 
language  as 

What,  though  thy  sire  lament  his  failing  line, 

seems  calculated  to  give  an  idea  of  the  youth's 
station  in  life,  wholly  different  from  that  which  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  original  epitaph  warrants.  The 
other  poem,  too,  which  I  have  mentioned,  addressed 
evidently  to  the  same  boy,  and  speaking  in  similar 
terras,  of  the "  lowness"  of  his  "  lot,"  is,  in  the 
**  Hours  of  Idleness,"  altogether  omitted.  Tbat  he 
grew  more  conscious  of  his  high  station,  as  he  ap- 
proached to  manhood,  is  not  improbable,  and  this 
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wish  to  siiik  his  eariy  friendship  with  the  young 
cottager  may  hare  been  a  result  of  that  feeling. 

As  his  Tisits  to  Southwell  were,  after  dus  period, 
but  few  and  transient,  I  shall  take  the  present  oppor- 
tunity of  mentioning  such  miscellaneous  particulars 
respecting  his  habits  and  mode  of  life,  while  there, 
as  I  have  been  able  to  collect. 

Though  so  remarkably  shy,  when  he  first  went  to 
Southwell,  this  reserve,  as  he  grew  more  acquainted 
with  the  young  people  of  the  place,  wore  o£f ;  till,  at 
length,  he  became  a  frequenter  of  their  assemblies 
and  dinner-parties^  and  eien  felt  mortified  if  he  heard 
of  a  rout  to  which  he  was  not  invited.  His  horror, 
however,  at  new  faces  still  continued ;  and  if,  while 
at  Mrs  Pigot's,  he  saw  strangers  approaching  the 
house,  he  would  instantly  jump  out  of  the  window 
tc  avoid  them.  This  natural  shyness  concurred  with 
no  small  degree  of  pride  to  keep  him  aloof  from  the 
acquaintance  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood, 
whose  visits^  in  more  than  one  instance,  he  left  un- 
returned; — some,  under  the  plea  that  their  ladies 
had  not  visited  his  mother,  others,  because  they  had 
neglected  to  pay  him  this  compliment  sooner.  The 
true  reason,  however,  of  the  haughty  distance,  at 
which,  both  now  and  aftervraurds,  he  stood  apart  from 
his  more  opulent  neighbours,  is  to  be  found  in  his 
mortifying  consciousness  of  the  inadequacy  of  his 
ovm  means  to  his  rank,  and  the  proud  dread  of  being 
made  to  feel  this  inferiority  by  persons  to  whom,  in 
eveiy  other  respect,  he  knew  himself  superior.  His 
friend  Mr  Becher  frequently  expostulated  with  him 
on  this  unsociableness ;  and  to  his  remonstrances,  on 
one  occasion.  Lord  Byron  returned  a  poetical  answer, 
so  remarkably  prefiguring  the  splendid  burst,  with 
which  bis  own  volcanic  genius  opened  upon  the 
world,  that,  as  the  volume  containing  the  verses  is 
in  very  few  hands,  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of 
giving  a  few  extracts  here : 

Dear  Becher,  you  tell  me  to  mix  with  mankind^— 

I  cannot  deny  luch  a  precept  is  wise ; 
Bat  retirement  accords  with  the  tone  of  my  mind, 

And  I  will  not  descend  to  a  world  I  despise. 

Did  the  Senate  or  Camp  my  exertions  reqnire. 
Ambition  might  prompt  me  at  once  to  go  forth ; 

And,  when  infancy's  years  of  probation  expire. 
Perchance,  I  may  strive  to  distinguish  my  birth. 

The  fire,  in  the  cavern  cfJEtna  conceaVd, 
StULmatitles  unseen  in  its  secret  recess  ;— 

At  length,  in  a  volume  terrific  reveal'd. 
No  torrent  can  quench  it,  no  bounds  can  repress. 

Oh  thus,  the  desire  in  my  bosom  for  fame 
Bids  me  live  but  to  hope  for  Posterity's  praise; 

Could  I  soar,  with  the  Phoenix,  on  pinions  of  flame, 
With  him  I  would  wish  to  expire  in  the  blaze. 

For  the  life  of  a  Fox,  of  a  Chatham  the  death, 
What  censure,  what  danger,  what  woe  would  I  brave  I 

Their  lives  did  not  end  when  they  yielded  their  breath,— 
Their  glory  illumines  the  gloom  of  the  grave  ! 

In  his  hours  of  rising  and  retiring  to  rest  he  was, 
Uke  his  mother,  always  very  late ;  and  this  habit  he 
never  altered  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  The 
night,  too,  was  at  this  period,  as  it  continued  after- 
wards, his  favourite  tune  for  composition ;  and  his 
first  visit  in  the  morning  was  generally  paid  to  the 
fair  friend  who  acted  as  his  amanuensis,  and  to  whom 
he  then  gave  whatever  new  products  of  his  brain  the 
precediig  night  might  have  inspired.    His  next  visit 


wa»  usually  to  his  friend  Mr  Becher's,  and  fnm 
thence  to  one  or  two  other  houses  on  the  Green, 
after  which  the  rest  of  the  day  was  devoted  to  his 
favourite  exercises.  The  evenings  he  usually  passed 
with  the  same  fiunily  among  whom  he  began  his 
morning,  either  in  conversation,  or  in  hearing  Miss 
Pigot  play  upon  the  piano-forte,  and  singing  over 
vrith  her  a  certain  set  of  songs  which  he  admired,* 
among  which  the  ''Maid  of  Lodi"  (vrith  the  wordb, 
^  My  heart  with  love  is  beating^),  and  ^  When  Time, 
who  steals  our  years  away,"  were,  it  seems,  his  par- 
ticular favourites.  He  appears,  indeed,  to  have, 
even  thus  early,  shovm  a  decided  taste  for  that  sort 
of  r^ular  routine  of  life, — bringing  round  the  same 
occupations  at  the  same  stated  periods,— which  formed 
so  much  the  system  of  his  existence  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  residence  abroad. 

Those  exercises,  to  which  he  flew  for  distraction 
in  less  happy  days,  formed  his  enjoyment  now ;  and 
between  swimming,  sparring,  firing  at  a  mark,  and 
riding,-)-  the  greater  part  of  his  time  was  passed.  In 
the  last  of  these  accomplishments  he  was  by  no  means 
very  expert.  As  an  instance  of  his  little  knowledge 
of  horses,  it  is  told,  that,  seeing  a  pair  one  day  pass 
his  window,  he  exclaimed,  ^  What  beautiful  horses ! 
I  should  like  to  buy  them." — ^"  Why,  they  are  your 
ovm,  my  lord,"  said  his  servant.  Those  who  knew 
him,  indeed,  at  that  period,  were  rather  surprised, 
in  after-life^  to  hear  so  much  of  his  riding ; — and  the 
truth  is,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  he  was  at  no 
time  a  very  adroit  horseman. 

In  swimming  and  diving,  we  have  already  seen  by 
his  own  accounts,  he  excelled  ;  and  a  lady  in 
Southwell,  among  other  precious  relics  of  him, 
possesses  a  thimble  which  he  borrowed  of  her  one 
morning,  when  on  his  way  to  bathe  in  the  Greet,  and 
which,  as  was  testified  by  her  brother  who  accom- 
panied him^  he  brought  up  three  times  successively 
from  the  bottom  of  the  river.  His  practice  of  firing 
at  a  mark  was  the  occasion,  once,  of  some  alarm  to  a 
very  beautiful  young  person^  Miss  H., — one  of  that 
numerous  list  of  £eur  ones^  by  whom  his  imagination 
was  dazzled  while  at  Southwell.  A  poem  relating 
to  this  occiurence,  which  may  be  found  in  his  un- 
published volume,  is  thus  introduced  : — ''As  the 
author  was  discharging  his  pistols  in  a  garden,  two 
ladies,  passing  near  the  spot,  were  alarmed  by  the 
sound  of  a  bullet  hissing  near  them,  to  one  of  whom 
the  following  stanzas  were  addressed  the  next 
morning." 

Such  a  passion^  indeed,  had  he  for  arms  of  every 
description,  that  there  generally  lay  a  small  sword  by 
the  side  of  his  bed,  with  which  he  used  to  amuse 
himself,  as  be  lay  awake  in  the  morning,  by  thrusting 
it  through  his  bed-hangmgs.    The  person  who  pur- 


*■  Though  always  fond  of  music,  he  had  very  little  slull 
in  the  performance  of  it.  "  It  is  very  odd,*  he  said,  one 
day,  to  this  lady,—*!  sing  much  better  to  your  playing 
than  to  any  one  else's.*—*  That  is,*  she  answered,  *  because 
I  play  to  your  singing.*— In  which  few  words,  by  the  vray, 
the  whole  secret  of  a  skilAil  accompanier  lies. 

t  Cricketing,  too,  was  one  of  bis  most  favourite  sports, 
and  it  was  wonderful,  considering  his  lameness,  vrith  what 

speed  he  could  run.    *  Lord  Byron  (says  Bliss ,  in  a 

letter  to  her.brother,  Arom  Southwell)  is  just  gone  past  the 
window  with  his  bat  on  his  shoulder  to  cricket,  which  he 
is  as  fond  of  as  ever.* 
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chased  thii  bed  at  the  sale  of  Bin  Qyron'i  furnitare, 
on  her  remoTal  to  Newstead,  gaTe  out— with  a  view 
of  attaching  a  stronger  interest  to  the  holes  in  the 
cortains — that  thqr  were  pierced  by  the  same  sword 
with  which  the  old  lord  had  killed  Mr  Chaworth,  and 
which  his  descendant  always  kept  as  a  memorial  by 
his  bedside.  Such  is  the  ready  process  by  which 
fif^ion  is  often  engrafted  upon  fiict ; — ^the,  sword  in 
question  being  a  most  innocent  and  bloodless  weapon, 
which  Lord  Byron,  during  his  visits  at  Southwell, 
used  to  borrow  of  one  of  his  neighbours. 

His  fondness  for  d(^s— another  fancy  which  aooom- 
panied  him  through  life — may  be  judged  from  the 
anecdotes  already  giTen,  in  the  account  of  his  expedi- 
tion to  Harrowgate.  Of  his  fiiTourite  d<^«  Boatswain, 
whom  he  has  immortalized  in  Terse,  and  by  whose 
aide  it  was  once  his  solemn  purpose  to  be  buried, 
some  traits  are  told  indicative,  not  only  of  inteUigmce, 
but  of  a  generosity  of  spirit,  which  might  well  win 
for  him  the  aSSections  of  such  a  master  as  Byron. 
One  of  these  I  shall  endeavour  to  relate  as  neariy  as 
possible  as  it  was  told  to  me.   Mrs  Byron  had  a  fox- 
terrier,  called  Gil|Hn^  with  whom  her  son's  dog. 
Boatswain,  mu  perpetually  at  war,*  taking  every 
(^^MTtunity  of  attacking  and  worry  mg  him  so  vidently , 
that  it  was  very  much  apprehended  he  would  kiD  the 
suimal.    Mrs  Byron,  therefore,  sent  off  her  terrier  to 
a  tenant  at  Newstead^  and  on  the  departure  of  Lord 
^ron  for  Cambridge,  his  ^  friend**  Boatswain,  with 
two   other  dogs,  was   intrusted  to  the  care  of  a 
servant  tiQ  his  return.    One  morning  the  servant  was 
Bmch  alarmed  by  the  disappearance  of  Boatswain^ 
and  throuf^out  the  whole  of  the  day  he  could  hear 
no  tidings  of  him.    At  last,  towards  evenbg,  the 
stray  d<^  arrived,  accompanied  by  Gilpin,  whom  he 
led  immediately  to  the  kitchen  fire,  licking  him  and 
lavishing  up<m  him  every  possible  demonstration  of 
joy.    The  fact  was,  he  had  been  all  the  way  to 
Newstead  to  fetch  him,  and  having  now  established 
ikis  former  foe  under  the  roof  once  more,  agreed  so 
perfectly  well  with  him  ever  after,   that  he  even 
protected  him  against  the  insidts  of  other  dogs  (a  task 
wluch  the  quarrdsomeness  of  the  little  terrier  rendered 
no  sinecure),  and,  if  he  but  heard  Gilpin's  voice  in 
distress,  would  fly  instantly  to  his  rescue. 

In  addition  to  die  natural  tendency  to  superstition, 
which  is  usually  foimd  connected  with  the  poetical 
temperament.  Lord  Byron  had  also  the  example  and 
influence  of  his  mother,  acting  upcm  him  firom  in&noy, 
to  give  his  mind  dus  tinge.  Her  implicit  belief  in  the 
wonders  of  second  sight,  and  the  strange  tales  she 
told  of  this  mysterious  fiiculty,  used  to  astonish  not  a 
little  her  sober  Elnghsh  friends ;  and  it  will  be  seen, 
that,  at  so  kite  a  period  as  the  death  of  his  frimd 
SieOey,  the  idea  of  fetches  and  forewamings,  im- 
pressed upon  him  by  his  mother,  had  not  wholly  k)st 
possession  of  the  poet's  mind.  As  an  instance  of  a 
more  playful  sort  of  superstition,  I  may  be  allowed 
to  mention  a  slight  circumstance  told  me  of  him  by 
one  of  his  Southwell  friends.    This  lady  had  a  large 

*  In  one  of  Miu *■  leif  en,  the  fonowing  notice  of 

tlMse  canine  feuda  ocean :— *  Boatswain  has  had  auotlier 
battk)  with  Tippoo  at  the  Hoose  of  Correction,  and  came 
off  conqueror.  Lord  B.  brought  Bo'sen  to  oar  window  this 
morning,  when  Gilpin,  who  is  almost  always  here,  got  into 
ksing  taij  with  him.* 


agate  bead,  with  a  wire  through  it,  which  had  been 
taken  out  of  a  barrow,  and  hiy  always  in  her  work- 
box.  Lord  Byron  asking,  one  day,  what  it  was,  she 
told  him  that  it  had  beoi  given  her  as  an  amulet, 
and  the  charm  was,  that,  as  \ong  as  she  had'  this 
bead  in  her  possession,  she  should  never  be  in  love. 
"  Then  give  it  to  me,"  he  cried  eagerly,  "  for  that's 
just  the  thing  I  want."  The  young  lady  refused  ;— 
but  it  was  not  long  before  the  bead  disappeared.  She 
taxed  him  with  the  theft,  and  he  owned  it ;  but  said 
she  never  should  see  her  amulet  again. 

Of  his  charity  and  kind-heartedness  he  left  behind 
him  at  Southwell — as,  indeed,  at  every  place  through- 
out life,  where  he  resided  ai^  time — the  most  cordial 
recollections.     "  He  never,"  says  a  person,  who 
knew  him  intimately  at  this  period,  "  met  with  ob- 
jects of  distress,  without  afibrding  them  succour." 
Among  many  little  traits  of  this  nature  which  his 
friemis  delight  to  tell,  I  select  the  foUowing, — less  as 
a  proof  of  his  generosity,  than  from  the  interest  which 
the  simple  incident  itself,  as  connected  with  the  name 
of  Byron,  presents.    While  yet  a  schoollx^  he  hap- 
pened to  be  in  a  bookseller's  shop  at  Southwell,  when 
a  poor  wcnnan  came  in  to  purchase  a  Bible.    The 
price,  she  was  told,  by  the  shopman,  was  eight  shil- 
lings.   "  Ah,  dear  Sir,**  she  exclaimed,  "  I  cannot 
pay  such  a  price ; — I  did  not  think  it  would  cost  half 
the  money."    The  woman  was  then,  with  a  look  of 
disappointment,  going  away,—- when  young  Byron 
called  her  back,  and  made  her  a  present  of.  the  Bible. 
In  his  attention  to  his  person  and  dress,  to  the  be- 
coming arrangement  of  his  hair,  and  to  whatever 
might  best  show  off  the  beauty  with  which  nature 
had  gifted  him,  he  manifested,  even  thus  eariy,  his 
anxiety  to  make  himself  pleasing  to  that  sex,  who 
were,  from  first  to  last,  the  ruling  stars  of  his  destiny. 
The  fear  of  becoming,  what  he  was  naturally  inclined 
to  be,  enormously  fat,  had  induced  him,  from  his  first 
entrance  at  Cambridge,  to  adopt,  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  himself,  a  system  of  violent  exercise  and 
abstinence,  together  with  the  frequent  use  of  warm- 
baths.     But  the  embittering  circumstance  of  his  life, 
— that  which  haunted  him,  like  a  curse,  amidst  the 
buoyanoy  of  youth,  and  the  anticipations  of  fame  and 
pleasure,  was,  strange  to  say,  the  trifling  deformity 
of  Ids  foot.    By  that  one  sUght  blemish  (as  in  his 
moments  of  melancholy  he  persuaded  himself)  all  the 
blessings  that  nature  had  showered  upon  ham  were 
counterbalanced.     His  reverend  friend,  Mr  Becher, 
finding  him  one  day  unusually  dejected,  endeavoured 
to  cheer  and  rouse  him ,  by  representing,  in  their 
brightest  ook>urs,  all  the  various  advantages  with 
which  Protridence  had  endowed  him,— and,  among 
the  greatest,  that  of  "  a  mind  which  placed  him  above 
the  rest  of  mankind."    "  Ah,  my  dear  friend,"  said 
Byron,  mournfully, — "  if  (Ait  (laying  his  hand  on  his 
forehead)  pkices  me  above  the  rest  of  mankind,  that 
(pointing  to  his  foot)  ^ces  me  far,  far  below  them." 
It  sometimes,  indeed,  seemed  as  if  his  sensitiveness 
on  this  point  lend  him  to  fancy  that  he  was  the  only 
person  in  the  world  afflicted  with  such  an  infirmity. 
When  that  accomplished  scholar  and  traveller,  MrD. 
Bailey,  who  was  at  the  same  school  with  him  at 
Aberdeen,  met  him  afterwards  at  Cambridge,  the 
young  peer  had  then  grown  so  fat  that,  though  ac- 
costed by  him  familiariy  as  his  schoolfellow,  it  was 
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not  tiQ  he  nentkMed  his  name  that  MrBaDey  oould 
recognize  him.  ''  It  is  odd  enough,  too,  that  you 
should'ot  know  me,"  said  Byron — *'  I  thought  nature 
had  set  such  a  mark  upon  me,  that  I  oould  neTcr  be 
forgot." 

But,  while  this  defect  was  such  a  source  of  mortifi- 
cation to  his  spirit,  it  was  also,  in  an  equal  degree, 
perhaps,  a  stimulus : — and  more  especially  in  what- 
erer  depended  upon  personal  prowess  or  attractiTe- 
ness,  he  seemed  to  feel  himself  piqued  by  this  stigma, 
which  nature,  as  he  thought,  had  set  upon  him,  to 
distinguish  himself  aboTe  those  whom  she  had  en- 
dowed with  her  more  ''fair  prop<Hlion.''  In  pursuits 
I  of  gallantly  he  was,  I  haje  no  doubt,  a  good  deal  ac- 
tuated by  this  incentive ;  and  the  hope  of  astonishing 
the  world,  at  stmie  future  period,  as  a  chieftain  and 
hero,  mingled  little  leas  with  his  young  dreams  than 
the  prospect  of  a  poet's  gk>iy .  **  I  will,  some  day  or 
other,"  he  used  to  say,  when  a  boy,  "raise a  troop, 
— the  men  of  which  shall  be  dressed  in  black,  and 
ride  on  black  horses.  They  shall  be  caQed  '  Byron's 
Bhu:ks/  and  you  will  hear  of  their  performing  prodi- 
gies of  valour.** 

I  have  already  adverted  to  the  exceeding  eager- 
ness with  which,  while  at  Harrow,  he  devoured  aU 
sorts  of  leammg, — excepting  only  that  which,  by  the 
regimen  of  the  scfaocrf,  was  prescribed  for  him.  The 
same  rapid  and  multihrious  course  of  study  he  pur- 
sued during  the  hoUdays ;  and,  in  order  to  deduct  as 
little  as  possiUe  from  his  hours  of  exercise,  he  had 
given  himself  the  habit,  while  at  home,  of  reading  all 
dinner- time.*  In  a  mind  so  versatile  as  his,  every 
novelty,  whether  serious  or  light,  whether  lofty  or 
ludicrous,  found  a  welcome  and  an  echo ;  and  I  can 
easily  cunceive  tlie  glee— as  a  friend  of  his  once  de- 
scribed it  to  me*  with  which  he  brought  to  her,  one 
evening,  a  copy  of  Mother  Goose's  Tales,  which  he 
had  bought  from  a  hawker  that  morning,  and  read, 
for  the  first  time,  while  he  dined. 

I  shall  now  give,  from  a  memorandum-book  begun 
by  him  this  year,  the  account,  as  I  find  it  hastily  and 
promiscuously  scribbled  out,  of  all  the  books  in  va- 
rious departments  of  knowledge,  which  he  had  already 
perused,  at  a  period  of  life  when  few  of  his  sdiool- 
fellows  had  yet  travelled  beyond  their  longs  and 
short*.  The  list  is,  unquestionably,  a  remarkable 
one ; — and  when  we  recollect  that  the  reader  of  all 
these  volumes  was,  at  the  same  time,  the  possessor 
of  a  most  retentive  memory,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether,  among  what  are  called  the  regularly  edu- 
cated, the  contenders  for  scholastic  honours  and 
prizes,  there  could  be  found  a  single  one  who,  at  the 
same  age,  has  possessed  any  thing  like  the  same  stock 
of  useful  knowledge. 

^  LIST  OP  mSTOKICAL  WRITERS  WHOSE  WORKS  I 
HATE  PERUSED  IN  DIFPERENT  LANGUAGES. 

**  History  of  England.—Uume,  Rapin,  Henry, 
Smollet,  'Tindal,  Belsbam,  Bisset,  Adolphus,  Holin- 
shed,  Froissart's  Chronicles  (belonging  properly  to 
France). 

"  Scotland.— Buchanan^  Hector  Boethius,  both  in 
the  Latin. 

*  *  It  was  the  costom  of  Bams,"  sayi  Mr  Lockhart,  in 
Wa  Life  of  that  poet, « to  read  at  table.* 


"^  Lrtktnd.'-Qoidoa. 

**  Itome.— Hooke,  Decline  and  Fafl  by  Gibbon, 
Ancient  History  by  Rdlin  (including  an  aooouat  of 
the  Carthaginians,  &c.),  besides  Li^,  Tacitus,  Eo- 
tropius,  Cornelius  Nepos,  Julius  Cesar,  Anrias, 
SaUust. 

««  Grteee. — liitibid's  Greece,  Leland'i  PhiUp, 
IMutarch,  Potter's  Antiquities,  Xenoplioa,  Hiocy* 
dides,  Herodotus. 

**  France. — Meseray,  VoUaire. 

^  '^pom. — ^I  chiefly  derived  my  knowkedge  of  old 
Spanish  Histoiy  firmn  a  hook,  called  the  Atlas,  now 
obsolete.  The  modem  history,  from  the  intrignes  of 
Alberoni  down  to  the  Prince  of  Peace,  I  learned  fron 
its  ccmnexicm  with  Euixqpean  politics. 

**  PortugmL — Frmn  Vertot;  as  also  his  account  of 
the  Siege  of  Rhodes, — though  the  last  is  his  own  is- 
vention,  the  real  &cts  being  total^  diffisrent.— So 
much  for  his  Knights  of  Malta. 

**  Turkey. — I  have  read  Rnolles,  Sir  Paul  Rycant, 
and  Prince  Cantemir^  besides  a  more  modern  history, 
anonymous.  Of  the  Ottoman  History  I  know  evoj 
event,  from  Tangralopi,  and  aftarwajrds  OthmanL 
to  the  peace  of  Passarowitz,  in  1718, — the  battle  of 
Cutfldta,  in  1799,  and  the  treaty  between  Russia  and 
Turkey  in  1790. 

""  Russia.— TfKJke'B  Life  of  Catherine  IL,  Vol^ 
taire's  Czar  Peter. 

^  Sweden, — Voltaire's  Charles  XII.,  also  Nor- 
bei^s  Charies  XU. — ^in  my  <qMni(Hi  the  best  of  the 
two.— A  translation  of  Schiller's  Thirty  Years'  War, 
which  contains  the  exploits  of  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
besides  Harte's  Life  of  the  same  Prince.  I  have 
somewhere,  too,  read  an  account  oi  Gustavus  Van, 
the  deliverer  of  Sweden,  but  do  not  remonber  the 
author's  name. 

**  Prussia^ — I  have  seen,  at  least,  twenty  Lives  of 
Frederick  II.,  the  only  prince  worth  recording  in 
Prussian  annals.  Gillies,  His  own  Works,  and  Thie- 
bault, — none  very  amusing.  The  last  is  paltry,  hot 
circumstantial. 

^  Denmark  1  know  little  of.  Of  Norway  I  under- 
stand the  natural  history,  but  not  the  dinmobgioal. 

'*  Gemumy. — I  have  read  long  histories  of  die 
house  of  Suabia,  Wenceslaus,  and,  at  length,  Ro- 
dolph  of  Hapsburgh  and  his  thide-lipped  Austrian 
desooidants. 

"  Swit2erla/nd.—hh  I  Willam  Tell,  and  the  battle 
of  Morgarten,  where  Burgundy  was  slain. 

"  Italy. — Davila,  Guicciardini,  the  Guelphs  and 
Ghibellines,  the  battle  of  Pavia,  Massanidb,  the  re- 
volutions of  Naples,  &c.  &c. 

"  Hindostan. — Orme  and  Cambridge. 

**  America. — Robertscm,  Andrews' American  War. 

"  Africa. — Merely  from  Travels,  as  Mungo  Park, 
Bruce. 

"  BIOSRAPHY. 

''  Robertson's  Charles  V.— Caesar,  SaUust  (Catiline 
and  Jugurtha),  Lives  of  Marlborough  and  Eugone, 
Tekeli,  Bonnard,  Buonaparte,  all  the  British  Poets, 
both  by  Johnson  and  Anderson,  Rousseau's  Confes- 
sions, Life  of  Cromwell,  British  Plutarch,  British  Ne- 
pos,  Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Admirals,  Charles  XII., 
Czar  Peter,  Catherine  H.,  Henry  Lord  Kaimes, 
Marmontel,  Teignmouth's  Sir  WiUiam  Jones,  Life 
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of  Newton,  BeliMdre,  with   thousands  not  to  be 
detafled. 

"law. 
**  Kackstone,  Montesquieu. 

"FHILOflOFHT. 

''Paley,  Locke,  Bacon,  Hume,  Berkeley,  Drum- 
maad,  Beattie,  and  BoUngbroke.    Hobbs  I  detest. 

''GEOGRAFBT. 

''Strabo,  CcUarius,  Adams,  Pinkerton,  and  Guth- 
rie. 

"  POETRY. 

^  All  the  British  Classics,  as  before  detailed,  with 
most  of  the  living  poets,  Scott,  Southey,  &c. — ^Some 
French  in  the  (Hriginal,  of  which  the  Cid  is  my 
fiiTourite. — ^Little  Italian. — Greek  and  Latin  without 
number; — these  last  I  shall  gire  up  in  future. — I 
have  translated  a  good  deal  from  both  languages, 
▼arse  as  wdl  as  prose. 

"' ELOQUBNYIB. 

"  Demosthenes,  Cicero,  Quintilian,  Sheridan, 
Austin's  Chironomia,  and  Parliamentary  Debates, 
from  the  ReTolution  to  the  year  1743. 

"divinity, 
"Blair,  Porteus,  Tillotson,  Hooker, — all  Tcry 
tiresome.  I  abhor  books  of  religion,  though  I  reve- 
rence and  love  my  God,  without  the  blasphemous 
notions  of  sectaries^  or  belief  in  their  absurd  and 
damnable  heresies,  mysteries,  and  Thiztyxune  Ar- 

UCKS. 

*<  MISCELLANIES. 

"•Spectator,  Rambler^  World,  &c.  &c.— Novels 
hj  the  thousand. 

"  All  the  books  here  enumerated  I  have  taken 
down  from  monory.  1  recollect  reading  them,  and 
can  quote  passages  from  any  mentioned.  I  have,  of 
course,  omitted  several  in  my  catalogue;  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  above  I  perused  before  the  age  of 
fifteen.  Since  I  left  Harrow  I  have  become  idle  and 
conceited,  from  scribbling  rhyme  and  making  love  to 
women.  •*  B.— Nov.  30, 1807. 

**  I  have  ako  read  (to  my  regret  at  present)  above 
four  thousand  novels,  including  the  works  of  Cer- 
vantes, Fieldmg,  Smollet,  Richardson,  Mackenzie, 
Sterne,  Rabelais,  and  Rousseau,  &c.  &c.  The 
book,  in  my  opinion,  most  useful  to  a  man  who 
wishes  to  acquire  the  reputation  of  being  well  read, 
with  the  least  trouble,  is  'Burton's  Anatomy  of  Me- 
lancholy,' the  most  amusing  and  instructive  medley 
of  quotations  and  classical  anecdotes  I  ever  perused. 
But  a  superficial  reader  must  take  care,  or  his 
intricacies  will  bevrilder  him.  If,  however,  he  has 
patimce  to  go  through  his  volumes,  he  vrill  be  more 
improved  for  literary  conversation  than  by  the  peru- 
sal 6[  any  twenty  other  works  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted,— at  least  in  the  English  language.'' 

To  this  early  and  extensive  study  of  English  writers 
may  be  attributed  that  mastery  over  the  resources  of 
his  own  language,  vrith  which  Lord  Byron  came  fur- 
nished into  the  field  of  literature,  and  which  enabled 
him,  as  fast  as  his  youthful  fancies  sprung  up,  to 
clothe  them  vrith  a  diction  worthy  of  their  beauty. 
In  general,  the  difficulty  of  young  writers,  at  their 
commencement,  lies  far  less  in  any  lack  of  thoughts 
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or  images,  than  in  that  want  of  a  fitting  organ  to 
give  these  ooooeptions  vent,  to  which  their  unao- 
quaintanoe  vrith  the  great  instrument  of  the  man  of 
genius,  his  native  language,  dooms  them.  It  w^l  be 
found,  indeed,  that  the  three  most  remarkable  ex- 
ample of  early  authorship,  which,  in  their  respective 
lines,  the  history  of  literature  afibrds — Pope,  Con- 
greve,  and  Chatterton — were  all  of  them  persons  self- 
educated,*  according  to  their  own  intellectual  wants 
and  tastes,  and  left,  undistracted  by  the  worse  than 
useless  pedantries  of  the  schools,  to  seek,  in  the  pure 
"  well  of  English  undefiled,''  those  treasures  of  which 
they  accordingly  so  very  early  and  intimately  pos- 
sessed themselves,  f  To  these  three  instances  may 
now  be  added,  virtually,  that  of  Lord  Byron,  who, 
though  a  disciple  of  the  schools,  was,  inteHectually 
speaking,  m 'them,  not  o/them,  and  who,  while  his 
comrades  were  prying  curiously  into  the  graves  of 
dead  languages,  betook  himself  to  the  fresh,  living 
sources  of  his  own,t  nnd  from  thence  drew  those 
rich,  varied  stores  of  diction,  which  have  placed  his 
works,  from  the  age  of  two-and-twenty  upwards, 
among  the  most  lurecious  depositories  of  the  strength 
and  sweetness  of  the  English  language  that  our  whole 
literature  supplies. 

In  the  same  book  that  contains  the  above  record  of 
his  studies,  he  has  vnritten  out,  also  from  memory,  a 
"  List  of  Uie  difierent  poets,  dramatic  or  otherwise, 
who  have  distinguished  their  respective  languages  by 
their  productions."  After  enumerating  the  various 
poets,  both  ancient  and  modem,  of  Europe,  he  thus 
proems  vrith  his  catalogue  through  other  quarters  of 
the  worid : — 

"  Arabia. — ^Mahomet,  whose  Koran  contains  most 
sublime  poetical  passages,  far  surpassing  European 
poetiy. 

**  P<T««»,— Ferdousi,  author  of  the  Shah  Nameh, 
the  Persian  Iliad, — Sadi,  and  Hafiz,  the  immortal 
Hafiz,  the  oriental  Anacreon.  The  last  is  reverenced 
beyond  any  bard  of  ancient  or  modem  times  by  the 
Persians,  who  resort  to  his  tomb  near  Shiraz^  to  cele- 
brate his  memory.  A  splendid  copy  of  his  works  is 
chained  to  his  monument. 

"  America, — An  epic  poet  has  already  appeared 
in  tliat  hemisphere.  Barlow,  author  of  the  Columbiad, 
— ^not  to  be  compared  vrith  the  works  of  more  po- 
lished nations. 

"  Iceland,  Denmark,  Norway,  were  fiunous  for 

♦  *I  took  to  reading  by  myself,"  gays  Pope,  *for  which  I 
had  a  very  great  eagerness  and  enthusiasm ; I  fol- 
lowed every  where,  as  my  ftmcy  led  me,  and  was  like  a  boy 
gathering  flowers  in  the  fields  and  woods,  just  as  they  fell 
in  his  way.  These  five  or  six  years  I  still  look  upon  as  the 
happiest  part  of  my  life."  It  appears,  too,  that  he  was  him- 
self aware  of  the  advantages  which  this  frfee  coarse  of  study 
brought  with  it :— «Mr  Pope, "  says  Spence,  "thought  him- 
self the  better,  in  some  respects,  for  not  having  had  a 
regular  education.  He  (as  he  observed  in  particular)  read 
originally  for  the  sense,  whereas  we  are  taught,  for  so 
many  yean,  to  read  only  for  words.* 

t  Before  Chatterton  was  twelve  years  old,  he  wrote  a 
catalogue,  in  the  same  manner  as  Lord  Byron,  of  the 
books  he  had  already  read,  to  the  number  of  seventy.  Of 
these  the  chieftubjects  were  history  and  divinity. 

X  The  perfect  purity  with  which  the  Greeks  wrote  their 
own  language  was,  with  justice  perhaps,  attributed  by 
themselves  to  their  entire  abstinence  from  the  study  of  any 
other.  *  If  they  became  learned,*  says  Ferguson,  « it  was 
only  by  studying  what  they  themselves  had  produced.* 
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thdr  Skakb .  Among  these  Lodburg  wst  one  ef  the 
most  distinguished.  His  Death-Song  breathes  fero- 
doas  sentiments,  but  a  glorious  sad  impassioDed 
strain  of  poetiy. 

**  Hmdostam  is  undistinguished  by  any  great  bard, 
— at  least,  the  Sanscrit  is  so  imperfectly  known  to 
Europeans,  we  know  not  what  poetical  relics  may 
exist. 

"  The  Birman  Empire,--Uere  the  natiTes  are  pas- 
sionately fond  of  poetry,  but  their  bards  are  un- 
known. 

"  C%ma.— I  never  heard  of  any  Chinese  poet,  but 
the  Emperor  Rien  Long,  and  his  ode  to  Tea.  What 
a  pity  their  philosopher  Confucius  did  not  write  poetiy, 
with  his  precepts  of  morality ! 

**  Africa, — ^In  Africa  some  of  the  natiTe  mdodies 
are  plaintiTe,  and  the  words  simple  and  affecting ; 
but  whether  their  rude  strains  of  nature  can  be 
classed  with  poetiy,  as  the  songs  of  the  bards,  the 
Skalds  of  Europe,  &c.  &c.  I  know  not. 

"  This  brief  list  of  poets  X  have  vnitten  down  finom 
memory,  without  any  book  of  reference;  conse- 
quently some  errors  may  occur,  but  I  think,  if  any, 
Tery  triTial.  The  works  of  the  European,  and  some 
of  the  Asiatic,  I  have  perused,  either  in  the  original 
or  translations.  In  my  list  of  Eng^h,  I  have  merely 
mentioned  the  greatest; — ^to  enumerate  the  minor 
poets  would  be  usdess,  as  well  as  tedious.  Periiaps 
Gray,  Goldsmith,  and  CoUins,  might  have  been 
added,  as  worthy  of  mention,  in  a  cotmopolite  ac- 
count. But  as  for  the  others,  from  Chaucer  down 
to  Churchill,  they  are  '  Toces  et  pneterea  nihil ;' — 
sometimes  spoken  of,  rarely  read,  and  never  with 
advantage.  Chaucer,  notwithstanding  the  praises 
bestowed  on  him,  I  think  obscene  and  contemptible ; 
— ^he  owes  his  celebrity  merely  to  his  antiquity, 
which  he  does  not  deserve  so  well  as  Pierce  Plow- 
man, or  Thomas  of  ErcOdoune.  EngUsh  living  poets 
I  have  avoided  mentioning; — ^we  have  none  who 
will  not  survive  their  productions.  Taste  is  over 
with  us;  and  another  century  will  sweep  our  empire, 
our  literature,  and  our  name,  from  all  but  a  place  in 
the  annals  of  mankind.  "  Byron. 

**  November  30, 1807.»»  " 

Among  the  papers  of  his  in  my  possession  are 
several  detached  Poems  (in  all  nearly  six  hundred 
lines),  which  he  wrote  about  this  period,  but  never 
printed — having  produced  most  of  them  after  the 
publication  of  his  **  Hours  of  Idleness."  The  greater 
number  of  these  have  little,  besides  his  name,  to 
recommend  them :  but  there  are  a  few  that,  from  the 
feelings  and  circumstances  that  gave  rise  to  them, 
will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  interesting  to  the  reader. 

When  he  first  went  to  Newstead,  on  his  arrival 
from  Aberdeen,  he  planted,  it  seems,  a  young  oak  in 
some  part  of  the  grounds,  and  had  an  idea  that  as  it 
flourished  so  should  he.  Some  six  or  seven  years 
after,  on  revisiting  the  spot,  he  found  his  oak  choked 
up  by  weeds,  and  almost  destroyed.  In  this  circum- 
stance, which  happened  soon  after  Lord  Grey  de 
Ruthen  left  Newstead,  originated  ang  of  these 
poems,  whieh  consists  of  five  stanzas,  but  of  which 
the  few  opening  lines  will  be  a  sufficient  specimoi : — 

Yoong  OSk,  when  I  planted  tbee  deep  in  the  gromid, 
I  hoped  that  thy  days  would  he  longer  than  mine ; 


That  thy  daifc-wavlaf  brsaelies  would  floariih  aroimd, 
And  irj  thy  tnmk  with  its  SMntle  entwine. 

8och,  foch  waa  any  hope,  when,  in  inflmcy  *•  yeaia. 
On  the  huid  of  my  ftthen  I  rear'd  thee  with  pride ; 

They  are  paat,  and  I  water  thy  item  with  my  tean,— 
Thy  decay  not  the  weedf  that  a orroand  thee  can  Mdff, 

I  left  thee,  my  Oak,  and,  since  that  AUal  hoar, 
A  ftranger  has  dwelt  in  the  Hall  of  my  Sne,*  fte.  ftc 

The  subject  of  the  verses  that  follow  is  suflSdendy 
explamed  by  the  notice  which  he  has  prefixed  to 
them ;  and,  as  illustrative  of  the  romantic  and  al- 
most love-l&e  feeling  which  he  threw  into  his  school 
friendships,  they  appeared  to  me,  though  rather 
quaint  and  elaborate,  to  be  worth  preserving. 

**  Some  years  ago,  when  at  H ,  a  friend  of 

the  author  engraved  <m  a  particular  spot  the  names 
of  both,  with  a  few  additional  words  as  a  memorial. 
Afterwards,  on  receiving  seme  real  or  imagined 
injury,  the  author  destroyed  the  frail  record,  before 

he  left  H .    On  revisiting  the  place  in  1807,  he 

wrote  under  it  the  following  stanzas : — 

1. 
Here  once  engaged  the  stranger's  view 

Yoong  Friendship's  record,  simply  traced; 
Few  were  her  words,— bat  yet  though  fcw, 

Resentment's  hand  the  line  defiiced. 

S. 

Deeply  she  cnt— bat,  not  erased. 

The  characters  were  still  so  plain. 
That  Friendship  once  retam'd,  and  gaxed,— 

Till  Memory  hail'd  the  words  again. 

3. 
Repentance jDlaced  them  as  before ; 

Forgiveness  join'd  her  gentle  name ; 
So  fiUr  the  inscription  seem'd  once  more, 

That  Friendship  thought  it  still  the  same. 

4. 

Thus  might  the  Record  now  have  been ; 

Bat,  ah,  in  spite  of  Hope's  endeavoar. 
Or  Friendship's  tears.  Pride  nurii'd  between, 

And  blotted  oat  the  line  for  ever  I 

The  same  romantic  feeling  of  friendship  breathes 
throughout  another  of  these  poems,  in  which  he  has 
taken  for  his  subject  the  ingenious  thought  ^  TAmiti^ 
est  1' Amour  sans  ailes,*'  and  concludes  every  stanza 
with  the  words  ^  Fri«idship  is  Love  vrithout  his 
wings."  Of  the  nine  stanzas  of  which  this  poem 
consists,  the  three  following  appear  the  most  worthy 
of  selection : — 

Why  should  my  anxious  breast  repine. 

Because  my  youth  is  fled  ? 
Days  of  delight  may  still  be  mine. 

Affection  is  not  dead. 
In  tracing  back  the  years  of  youth. 
One  firm  record,  one  lasting  troth 

Celestial  consolation  brings; 
Bear  it,  ye  breezes,  to  the  seat. 
Where  first  my  heart  responsive  beat,— 

'  Friendship  is  Love  without  his  wings  I  * 

Seat  of  my  youth  I  thy  distant  spire 

Recalls  each  scene  of  joy ; 
Hy  bosom  glows  with  former  flrer— 

In  mind  again  a  boy. 
Thy  grove  of  elms,  thy  verdant  hill. 
Thy  every  path  delights  me  stiU, 

Each  flower  a  double  fragrance  flings ; 
Again,  as  once,  in  converse  gay. 
Each  dear  associate  seems  to  say 

'  Friendship  is  Love  without  his  wings !' 

My  Lycus  t  wherefore  dost  then  weep  7 
Thy  fidling  tears  restrain ; 
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Affeetion  for  a  time  may  Atep, 

Bat,  oh,  'twill  wake  again. 
Think,  think,  my  firiend,  when  next  we  meet. 
Our  long-wiih'd  interconne,  how  tweet  t 

From  thif  my  hope  of  rapt  are  springs. 
While  yonthlol  hearts  thus  fondly  swell, 
Alwence,  my  fMend,  can  only  tell, 

'  Friendship  is  Love  withoat  his  wings  I* 

Whether  the  Terees  I  am  now  about  to  giro  are,  in 
any  d^ree,  founded  on  &ct,  I  have  no  accurate  means 
of  determining.  Fond  as  he  was  of  receding  every  par- 
ticuhur  of  his  youth,  such  an  event,  or  rather  era,  as  is 
here  commemorated,  would  have  been,  of  all  others, 
the  least  likely  to  pass  unmentioned  by  him ;— and 
yet  neither  in  conversation  nor  in  any  o^  his  writings 
do  I  remember  even  an  allusion  to  it.*  On  the  other 
hand,  so  oitirely  was  all  that  he  wrote, — ^making 
allowance  for  the  embellishmeDts  of  &ncy, — the  tran- 
script oi  his  actual  life  and  feelings,  that  it  is  not  eaqr 
to  suppose  a  poem,  so  fiill  of  natural  tenderness,  to 
have  been  indebted  for  its  origin  to  imagination  alone. 

TOMTSON! 

1. 
Those  flaxen  locks,  those  eyes  of  Une, 
Bright  as  thy  mother's  in  their  hoe ; 
Those  rosy  lips,  whose  dimples  play 
And  smile  to  steal  the  heart  away. 
Recall  a  scene  of  former  j  oy , 
And  touch  thy  fiither's  heart,  my  Boy ! 

2. 
And  thou  canst  lisp  a  fiithei^s  name— 
Ah,  William'  were  thine  own  the  same, 
No  self-reproach— but,  let  me  cease— 
My  care  for  thee  shall  purchase  pc«oe ; 
Thy  mother's  shade  shall  smile  in  joy. 
And  pardon  all  the  past,  my  Boy  I 

3. 
Her  lowly  grave  the  turf  has  prest> 
And  then  bast  known  a  stranger's  breast. 
Derision  sneers  apon  thy  birth. 
And  yields  thee  scarce  a  name  on  earth : 
Yet  shall  not  these  one  hope  destroy^- 
A  Father's  heart  is  thine,  my  Boy  1 

4. 

Why,  let  the  world  unfeeling  firown. 
Must  I  fond  Nature's  claim  disown  ? 
Ah,  no— though  moralists  reprove, 
I  bail  thee,  dearest  child  of  love. 
Fair  cherub,  pledge  of  youth  and  joy— 
A  Father  guards  thy  birth,  my  Boy  f 

5. 
Oh,  'twill  be  sweet  in  thee  to  trace. 
Ere  age  has  wrinkled  o'er  my  fiuse, 

*  The  only  circumstance  I  knoir>  that  bears  even  re- 
motely on  the  subject  of  this  poem,  is  the  following.  About 
a  year  or  two  before  the  date  affixed  to  it,  he  wrote  to  his 
mother,  from  Harrow  (as  I  have  been  told  by  a  person,  to 
whom  Mrs  Byron  herself  communicated  the  circumstance), 
to  say,  that  he  had  lately  had  a  good  deal  of  uneasiness  on 
account  of  a  young  woman,  whom  he  knew  to  have  been  a 
fiiTOuritc  of  his  late  friend,  Curzon,  and  who,  finding  her- 
self after  his  death  in  a  state  of  progress  towards  maternity, 
had  declared  Lord  Byron  was  the  father  of  her  child.  This, 
he  positively  assured  his  mother,  was  not  the  case;  but, 
believing,  as  be  did  firmly,  that  the  child  belonged  to  Cur- 
son,  it  was  bis  wish  that  it  should  be  brought  up  with  all 
possible  care,  and  be  therefore  entreated  that  his  mother 
woold  have  the  kindness  to  take  charge  of  it.  Though  such 
a  request  might  well  (as  my  informant  expresses  it)  have 
discomposed  a  temper  more  mild  than  Mrs  Qvron's,  she 
notwithstanding  answered  her  son  in  the  kindest  terms, 
saying  that  she  would  willingly  receive  the  child  as  soon  as 
it  was  bom,  and  bring  it  up  in  whatever  manner  he  desired. 
Happily,  however,  the  infiint  died  almost  immediately,  and 

was  thus  spared  the  being  a  tax  on  the  good-nature  of  any 

body. 




Ere  half  my  glass  of  lUb  is  run. 
At  once  a  brother  and  a  son ; 
And  all  my  wane  of  years  employ 
In  Jnslice  done  to  thee,  my  Boy  I 

6. 
Although  so  young  thy  heedless  sire, 
Youth  will  not  damp  parental  Are ; 
And,  wert  thou  still  less  dear  to  me. 
While  Helen's  form  revives  in  thee. 
The  breast,  which  beat  to  former  joy. 
Will  ne'er  desert  its  pledge,  my  Boy  f 
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But  the  most  remarkable  of  these  poems  is  one  of 
a  date  prior  to  any  I  have  given,  being  written  in 
December,  1806,  when  he  was  not  yet  nineteen  years 
old.  It  contains,  as  will  be  seen,  his  religious  creed 
at  that  period,  and  shows  how  early  the  struggle 
between  natural  piety  and  doubt  began  in  his  mind. 

THE  PRAYER  OF  NATURE. 

Father  of  Light  I  great  God  of  Heaven  I 

Hear'st  thou  the  accents  of  despair  7 
Can  guilt  like  man's  be  e'er  forgiven  ? 

Can  vice  atone  for  crimes  by  prayer  ? 
Father  of  Light,  on  thee  I  call  I 

Thou  see'st  my  soul  is  dark  within ; 
Thou  who  canst  mark  the  sparrow's  fitll. 

Avert  from  me  the  death  of  sin. 
No  shrine  I  seek,  to  sects  unknown ; 

Oh  point  to  me  the  path  of  truth  I 
Thy  dread  omnipotence  I  own ; 

Spare,  yet  amend,  the  faults  of  youth. 
Let  bigots  rear  a  gloomy  fane. 

Let  superstition  hail  the  pile. 
Let  priests,  to  spread  their  sable  reign, 

With  tales  of  mystic  rites  beguile. 
Shall  man  confine  his  Maker's  sway 

To  Oothic  domes  of  mouldering  stone  7 
Thy  temple  is  the  face  of  day ; 

Earth,  ocean,  heaven,  thy  boundless  throne. 
Shall  man  condemn  his  race  to  hell 

Unless  they  bend  in  pompous  form ; 
Tell  us  that  all,  for  one  who  fell. 

Must  perish  in  the  mingling  storm  ? 
Shall  each  pretend  to  reach  the  skies. 

Yet  doom  bis  brother  to  expire, 
Whose  soul  a  different  hope  supplies, 

Or  doctrines  less  severe  inspire  ? 
Shall  these,  by  creeds  they  can't  expound. 

Prepare  a  fancied  bibs  or  woe  ? 
Shall  reptiles,  groveling  on  the  ground. 

Their  great  Creator's  purpose  linow  ? 
Shall  those,  who  live  for  self  alone. 

Whose  years  float  on  in  daily  crime- 
Shall  they  by  Faith  for  guilt  atone. 

And  live  beyond  the  bounds  of  lime  ? 
Father !  no  prophet's  laws  I  seek,— 

TAy  laws  in  Nature's  works  appear  ;— 
I  own  myself  corrupt  and  weak, 

Yet  will  I  pray,  for  thou  wilt  hear  I 
Thou,  who  canst  guide  the  wandering  star 

Through  trackless  realms  of  .other's  space ; 

*  In  this  practice  of  dating  his  juvenile  poems  he  followed 
the  example  of  Milton,  who  (says  Johnson;,  «by  affixing 
the  dates  to  his  flrst  compositions,  a  boast  of  which  the 
learned  Politian  had  given  him  an  example,  seems  to  com- 
mend the  earliness  of  his  own  compositions  to  the  notice  of 

posterity.* 

The  following  trifle,  written  also  by  him  in  1M7,  has 
never,  as  for  as  I  know,  appeared  in  print  :— 

EpUe^h  on  Joltii  Adams,  of  Souihwell,  a  carrier,  who  died 
tf  dnmkentusi, 
John  Adams  Uet  beie,  of  the  parish  of  Soodiwell, 
A  Carrier,  who  carried  his  emu  to  Us  mooth  well ; 
He  carried  to  much,  and  he  carried  to  tut, 
He  could  emry  no  more— to  was  carried  at  last; 
For,  the  liquor  h«  drank,  being  too  much  for  one, 
He  could  not  carry  off,— so  he 's  now  carrion, 
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Who  calm'tt  the  elemental  war. 

Whose  hand  Arom  pole  to  pole  I  trace  :— 
Thou,  who  in  wisdom  placed  me  here, 

Who,  when  thou  wilt,  can  take  me  hence, 
Ah  I  whilst  I  tread  this  earthly  sphere, 

Extend  to  me  thy  wide  defence. 
To  Thee,  my  God,  to  Thee  I  call  f 

Whatever  weal  or  woe  betide, 
By  thy  command  I  rise  or  fall. 

In  thy  protection  I  confide. 
If,  when  this  dost  to  dust  restored, 

My  soul  shall  float  on.airy  wing, 
How  shall  thy  glorious  name  adored 

Inspire  her  feeble  voice  to  sing ! 
But.  if  this  fleeting  spirit  share 

With  clay  the  grave's  eternal  bed. 
While  life  yet  throbs  I  raise  my  prayer. 

Though  doom'd  no  more  to  quit  the  dead. 
To  Thee  I  breathe  my  humble  strain, 

Grateful  for  all  thy  mercies  past. 
And  hope,  my  God,  to  thee  again 

This  erring  life  may  fly  at  last. 
29th  Dec.,  1806.  BTRON. 

In  another  of  these  poems,  which  extends  to  about 
a  hundred  lines,  and  which  he  wrote  imder  the 
melancholy  impression  that  he  should  soon  die,  we 
find  him  concluding  with  a  prayer  in  somewhat  the 
same  spirit.  After  bidding  adieu  to  all  the  &¥0urite 
scenes  of  his  youth,*  he  thus  continues : — 

Forget  this  world,  my  restless  sprite. 

Turn,  turn  thy  thoughts  to  Heav'n : 
There  must  thou  soon  direct  thy  flight, 

If  errors  are  forgiven. 
To  bigots  and  to  sects  unknown. 
Bow  down  beneath  th'  Almighty's  Throne, 

To  him  address  thy  trembling  prayer; 
He,  who  is  merciftil  and  just. 
Will  not  reject  a  child  of  dust, 

Although  his  meanest  care. 
Father  of  Light !  to  thee  I  call. 

My  soul  is  dariL  within ; 
Thou,  who  canst  mark  the  sparrow  Ml, 

Avert  the  death  of  sin : 
Thou,  who  canst  guide  the  wandering  star. 
Who  calm'st  the  elemental  war. 

Whose  mantle  is  yon  boundless  sky. 
My  thoughts,  my  words,  my  crimes  forgive ; 
And,  since  I  soon  must  cease  to  live. 

Instruct  me  how  to  die.  1807. 

We  haTe  seen,  by  a  former  letter,  that  the  law 
proceedings  for  the  recovery  of  his  Rochdale  pro- 
perty had  been  attended  with  success  in  some  trial 
of  the  case  at  Lancaster.  The  following  note  to  one 
of  his  Southwell  friends,  announcing  a  second  triumph 
of  the  cause,  shows  how  sanguinely  and,  as  it  turned 
out,  erroneously,  he  calculated  on  the  results. 


«  Feb.  9th,  1807. 


t€ 


DEAR 


**  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  we  have  gained 
the  Rochdale   cause  a  3d  time,  by  which  I  am 

;e60,000jilu#. 

**  Yours  ever, 

"Bthon." 

In  the  month  of  April  we  find  him  still  at  Southwell, 
and  addressmg  to  his  friend  Dr  Pigot^  who  was  at 
Edinburgh,  the  following  note :-{- — 

*  Annefley  Is,  of  course,  not  forgotten  amonf  the  num- 
ber:— 

And  sImU  I  here  forget  the  scene, 

SdU  nearest  to  my  brsMt ! 
Rocks  rise  and  riven  roll  between 

The  rural  spot  which  passion  blest ! 
Yet,  Mary,  all  thy  beauties  seem 
Fresh  ss  in  Love's  bewitching  dream,  kc.  tec. 

f  It  appears  from  a  passage  in  one  of  Miss 's 


"  SonthweU,  April,  1807. 
"  MY  DEAR  PIGOT, 

"  ADow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  the  success  of 
your  first  examination—'  Courage,  mon  ami.'  The 
title  of  Dr  will  do  wonders  with  the  damsels.  I  shall 
most  probably  be  in  Essex  or  London  when  yoo 
arrive  at  this  d  d  place,  where  I  am  detained  by 
the  publication  of  my  rhymes.  Adieu. — ^Believe  me 
yours  very  truly,  **  Btron. 

"  P.  S. — Since  we  met,  I  have  reduced  myself  by 
violent  exercise,  mudi  physic,  and  hot  bathing,  from 
14  stone  61b.,  to  13  stone  71b.  In  all  I  have  lost  97 
pounds,    Bravol— what  say  you?'/    . 

His  mnvements  and  occupations  for  the  remainda 
of  this  year  wiD  be  best  collected  from  a  series  of  his 
own  letters,  which  I  am  enabled,  by  the  kim^npiw  <tf 
the  lady  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  to  gire. 
Though  these  letters  are  boyishly^  ¥nritteii,  and  a 
good  deal  of  their  pleasantry  is  of  that  conventioiial 
kind  which  depends  more  upon  phrase  than  thought, 
they  will  yet^  I  think,  be  found  curious  and  interest- 
ing, not  only  as  enablii^  us  to  track  him  through  this 
period  of  his  life,  but  as  throwing  light  upon  various 
little  traits  of  character,  and  laying  open  to  us  the 
first  working  of  his  hopes  and  fears  while  waiting,  in 
suspense,  the  opinions  that  were  to  decide,  as  he 
thought,  his  future  fame.  The  first  of  the  series, 
which  is  without  date,  appears  to  have  been  written 
before  he  had  left  Southwell.  The  other  letters,  it 
will  be  seen,  are  dated  from  Cambridge  and  from 
London. 

LETTER  Xn. 


TO  MISS 


(i 


'/one  11th,  1807. 

*'  DEAR  QUEEN  BESS, 

Savage  ought  to  be  mmorlal! — though  not  a 
thorough-bred  bull-dog,  he  is  the  finest  puppy  I  ever 
SMC,  and  will  answer  much  better ;  in  his  great  and 
manifold  kindness  he  has  already  bitten  my  fingers, 
and  disturbed  the  gramty  of  old  Boatswain,  who  is 
grievously  discomposed.  I  wish  to  be  informed  what 
he  costs,  his  expenses,  &c.  &c.,  that  I  may  indem- 
nify Mr.  G .    My  thanks  are  all  I  can  give  for 

the  trouble  he  has  taken,  make  a  long  speech,  and 
conclude  it  with  1  234567. f  lam  out  of  prac- 
tice, so  deputize  you  as  Legate,— amdoffof^or  would 

letters  to  her  brother,  that  Lord  Byron  sent,  through  this 
gentleman,  a  copy  of  his  Poems  to  Mr  Mackenzie,  the 
author  of  the  Man  of  Feeling :— "  I  am  glad  you  mentioned 
Mr  Mackenzie's  having  got  a  copy  of  Lord  B.'s  Poems,  and 
what  he  thought  of  them— Lord  B.  was  so  much  pleased  I " 

In  another  letter,  the  fisir  writer  says :— "  Lord  Byron 
desired  me  to  tell  you  that  the  reason  you  did  not  hear  firom 
him  was  because  his  publication  was  not  so  forward  as  be 
had  flattered  himself  it  would  have  been.  I  told  him, '  be 
was  no  more  to  be  depended  on  than  a  woman,*  which 
Instantly  brought  the  softness  of  that  sex  into  bis 
countenance,  for  he  blushed  exceedingly.* 

*  He  was,  indeed,  a  thorough  boy,  at  this  period^  in  every 
respect :— *  Next  Monday*  (says  Miss  ■—  ) "  is  our  great 
fair.  Lord  Byron  talks  of  it  with  as  much  pleasure  as  little 
Henry,  and  declares  he  will  ride  in  the  Round-about,— but 
I  think  he  will  change  his  mind.* 

t  He  here  alludes  to  an  odd  fancy  or  trick  of  his  own  ;— 
whenever  he  was  at  a  loss  for  something  to  say,  he  used 
always  to  gabble  over  « 1  2  3  4  5  6  7.* 


<  . 
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not  do  in  a  natter  oonceniing  the  P9pe,  which  I  | 
presume  this  must,  as  the  tohok  turns  upon  a  Bull. 

"Yours, 

"  Byron. 
"  P.  S.— I  write  in  bed." 

LETTER  XIIL 

TO  loss . 

*  Cambridge,  Jane  30th,  1807. 

^  *  Better  late  than  never.  Pal,'  is  a  saying  of  which 
you  know  the  origin,  and  as  it  is  applicable  on  the 
present  occasion,  you  will  excuse  its  conspicuous 
place  in  the  front  of  my  epistle.     I  am  almost  super- 
annuated here.    My  old  friends  (with  the  exception 
of  a  Tery  few)  all  departed,  and  I  am  preparing  to 
follow  them,  but  remain  till  Monday  to  be  present  at 
3  Oralorios,  2  Concerts,  a  Fair,  wad  a  Ball.    I  find 
1  am  not  only  thinner  but  taller  by  an  inch  since  my 
last  visit.     I  was  obliged  te  tell  every  body  my  name, 
nobody  having  the  least  recollection  of  my  visage,  or 
pers(m.     Even  the  hero  of  my  Cornelian  (who  is  now 
sittii^  vis-d'Vis,  reading  a  volume  of  my  Poetics) 
passed  me  in  Trinity  wa&s  without  rtcognising  me 
m  the  least,  and  was  thunderstruck  at  the  alteration 
which  had  taken  place  In  my  countenance,  &c.  &c. 
Some  say  I  look  better,  others  toorse,  but  all  agree  I 
am  thinner — ^more  I  do  not  require.    I  have  bst  21b. 
in  my  weight  since  I  left  your  cursed,  detestable,  and 
abhorred  abode  of  scandal,*  where,  excepting  your- 
self and  John  Becher,  I  care  not  if  the  whole  race 
were  consigned  to  the  Pit  of  Acheron,  which  I 
would  visit  in  person  rather  than  contaminate  my 
sandal*  with  the  polluted  dust  of  Southwell.    Seri- 
mukf,  unless  obliged  by  the  emptiness  of  my  purse  io 
rerisit  Mrs  B.,  you  will  see  me  no  more. 

^  On  Monday  I  depart  for  London.  I  quit  Cam- 
bridge with  little  regret,  because  our  set  are  vanished, 
and  my  mu$ioal  proldgd  before  mentioned  has  left 
the  choir,  and  is  stationed  in  a  mercantile  house  of 
considerable  eminence  in  the  metropolis.  You  may 
have  heard  me  observe  he  is  exactly,  to  an  hour,  two 
years  younger  than  myself.  I  found  him  grown 
considerably,  and,  as  you  will  suppose,  very  glad  to 
see  his  former  Patron.  He  is  nearly  my  height,  very 
thin,  very  lair  complexion,  dark  eyes,  and  light  locks. 
My  opinion  of  his  mind  you  already  know ; — ^I  hope 
I  shall  never  have  occasion  to  change  it.  Every 
body  here  conceives  me  to  be  an  rnvalid.  The 
University  at  present  is  very  gay,  from  the  fetes  of 
divers  kinds.  I  supped  out  last  night,  but  cat  (or 
ate)  nothing,  sipped  a  bottle  of  claret,  went  to  bed 
at  2  and  rose  at  8.  I  have  commenced  early  rising, 
and  find  it  agrees  with  me.  The  Masters  and  the 
Fellows  all  veiy  poUte,  but  look  a  little  askance— 

*  Notwithstanding  the  abuse  which,  eyidentljr  more  in 
iport  than  in  serioiisnesa*  he  lavishes,  in  the  course  of  these 
letters,  upon  Soathwell,  he  was,  in  after  days,  taught  to 
feel  that  the  hours  which  be  had  passed  in  this  place  were 
fiur  more  happy  than  any  he  had  known  afterwards.  In  a 
letter  written  not  long  since  to  his  servant,  Fletcher,  by  a 
lady  who  had  been  intiaiate  with  him.  in  his  young  days,  at 
Southwell,  there  are  the  following  words :— «  Your  poor, 
good  roaster  always  called  me'  Old  Piety,' when  I  preached 
to  him.  When  he  paid  me  his  last  visit,  he  said, '  Well, 
rood  friend.  I  shall  never  be  so  happy  again  as  I  was  in  old 
Southwell.'  *  His  real  opinion  of  the  advantages  of  this 
towa,  as  a  place  of  residence,  will  be  seen  in  a  subsequent 
letter,  where  he  most  strenuoosly  recommends  it,  in  that 

ptnnt  of  view,  to  Mr  Dallas. 


don't    much  admire   imn^oonf— truth  always  dis- 
agreeable. 

^  Write,  and  tell  me  how  the  inhabitants  of  your 
Menagerie  go  on,  and  if  my  publication  goes  qf 
well :  do  the  quadrupeds  growl?  Apropos,  my  bull- 
dog is  deceased — *  Flesh  both  of  cur  and  man  is 
grass.'  Address  your  answer  to  Cambridge.  If  I 
am  gone,  it  will  be  forwarded.  Sad  news  just  ar- 
rived— Russians  beat — a  bad  set,  eat  nothing  but  otV, 
consequently  must  melt  before  a  hardjire.  I  get 
awkward  in  my  academic  habiliments  for  want  of 
practice.  Got  up  in  a  window  to  hear  the  oratorio 
at  StMaiy's,  popped  down  in  the  middle  of  the 
Messiah,  tore  a  woeful  reoi  in  the  back  of  my  best 
black  silk  gown,  and  damaged  an  egregious  pair  of 
breecJies.  Mem. — ^never  tumble  from  a  chiurch  win- 
dow during  service.  Adieu,  dear  *  *  *  * !  do  not  re- 
member me  to  any  body : — to  forget  and  be  forgotten 
by  the  people  of  Southwell  is  all  I  aspire  to." 


LETTER   XIV. 


TO  MISS 


«  Trin.  Coll.  Camb.,  July  5th,  1807. 

^  Since  my  last  letter  I  have  determined  to  reside 
aaudher  year  at  Granta,  as  my  rooms,  &c.  &c.,  are 
finished  in  great  style,  several  old  friends  come  up 
again,  and  many  new  acquaintances  made;  conse- 
quendy  my  inclination  leads  me  forward,  and  I  shall 
return  to  college  in  October,  if  still  aUve.  My  life 
here  has  been  one  continued  routine  of  dissipation — 
out  at  different  places  every  day,  engaged  to  more 
dinners,  &c.  &c.,  than  my  stay  would  permit  me  to 
fulfil.  At  this  moment  I  write  with  a  bottle  of  claret 
m  my  head  and  tears  in  my  eyes ;  for  I  have  just 
parted  with  my  *  Cornelian,'  who  i^ent  the  evening 
with  me.  As  it  was  our  last  interview,  I  postponed 
my  engagement  to  devote  the  hours  of  the  Sabbath 
to  friendship :— Ekileston  and  I  have  separated  for 
the  present,  and  my  mind  is  a  chaos  of  hope  and 
sorrow.  To-morrow  I  set  out  for  London :  you  will 
address  your  answer  to  *  Gordon's  Hotel,  Albemarle- 
street,'  where  I  sojourn  during  my  visit  to  the  me- 
tropoUs. 

**  I  rejoice  to  hear  you  are  interested  in  my  pro- 
tdgi :  he  has  been  my  almost  constant  associate  since 
October,  1805,  when  I  entered  Trinity  College.  His 
voice  first  attracted  my  attention,  his  countenance 
fixed  it,  and  his  manners  attached  me  to  him  for 
ever.  He  departs  for  a  mercantile  house  in  town  in 
October,  and  we  shall  probably  not  meet  till  the  ex- 
piration of  my  minority,  when  I  shall  leave  to  his 
decision  either  entering  as  a  partner  through  my  in- 
terest, or  residing  with  me  altogether.  Of  course  ne 
would  in  his  present  frame  of  mind  prefer  the  latter, 
but  he  may  alter  his  opinion  previous  to  that  period ; 
— ^however,  he  shall  have  his  choice.  I  certainly  love 
him  more  than  any  human  being,  and  neither  time  or 
distance  have  had  the  least  eflect  on  my  (in  general) 
changeable  disposition.  In  short,  we  shall  put  Lady 
E.  Butler  and  Miss  Ponsonby  to  the  blush,  Pylades 
and  Orestes  out  of  countenance,  and  want  nothing 
but  a  catastrophe  like  Nisus  and  Euryahis,  to  give 
Jonathan  and  David  the  *  go  by.'  He  certainly  is 
perhaps  more  attached  to  me  than  even  I  am  in  re- 
turn.    During  the  whole  of  my  residence  at  Cam- 
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bridge  we  met  every  day,  tommer  and  winter,  without 

passing  one  tiresome  moment,  and  separated  each 

time  with  increasing  reluctance.   I  hope  you  will  one 

day  see  us  together ;  he  is  the  only  being  I  esteem, 

though  I  Wee  many.^ 

"  The  Marquis  of  Tavistock  was  down  the  other 

day;  I  supped  with  him  at  his  tutor's— entirely  a 

whig  party.  The  opposition  muster  strong  here  now, 

akd  Lord  Huntingdon,  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  &c.  &c, 

are  to  join  us  in  October,  so  every  thing  will  be 

splendid.    The  music  is  all  over  at  present.    Met 

with  another  *  accidency' — upset  a  butter-boat  in 

the  lap  of  a   lady— look'd   veiy   bhte—spectaiors 

grinned — '  curse  'em  I'    Apropos,  sorry  to  say,  been 

drunk  every  day,  and  not  quite  sober  yet — ^however, 

touch  no  meat,  nothing  but  fish,  soup,  and  vegetables, 

consequently  it  does  me  no  hann — sad  dogs  all  the 

CantaJbs.    Mem. — we  mean  to  reform  next  January. 

This  place  is  a  monotony  of  endless  variety — ^like  it 

—hate  Southwell.    Has  Ridge  sold  well?  or  do  the 

ancients  demur  ?    What  ladies  have  bought  ? 
♦  ♦♦♦♦♦ 

"  Saw  a  girl  at  St  Mary's  the  image  of  Anne  *  *, 
thought  it  was  her — all  in  the  wrong — the  lady  stared, 
so  did  I — I  blushed,  so  did  not  the  lady — sad  thing — 
wish  women  had  more  modesty.  Talking  of  women 
puts  me  in  mind  of  my  terrier  Fanny — ^how  is  she  ? 
Got  a  headache^  must  go  to  bed,  up  early  in  the 
morning  to  travel.  My  prot^g^  breakfasts  with  me; 
parting  spoils  my  appetite— excepting  horn  South- 
well.   Mem.  /  hate  Southwell.    Yours,  %k.** 

LETTER  XV. 

TO  MISS  

"  Gordon's  Hotel,  July  13th,  1807. 
"  You  vnrite  most  excellent  epistles-^  fig  for  other 

*  It  may  be  as  well  to  mention  here  the  seqael  of  this 
enthusiastic  attachment.  In  the  year  1811  young  Edlestoa 
died  of  a  consumption,  and  the  following  letter,  addressed 
by  £<ord  Byren  to  the  mother  of  his  fair  Southwell  corres- 
pondent, will  show  with  what  melancholy  faithfulness, 
among  the  many  his  heart  had  then  to  mourn  for,  he  still 
dwelt  on  the  memory  of  his  young  college  fKend. 

«  Cambridge,  Oct.  28th,  1811. 
"DEAR  MADAM, 
''I  am  about  to  write  to  yon  on  a  silly  subject,  and  yet  I 
cannot  well  do  otherwise.  You  may  remember  a  comcA'an, 
which  some  years  ago  I  consigned  to  Miss  ****,  indeed 
gctve  to  her,  and  now  I  am  going  to  make  the  most  selfish 
and  rude  of  requests.  The  person  who  gave  it  to  me,  when 
I  was  very  young,  is  dead,  and  though  a  long  time  has 
elapsed  since  we  met,  as  it  was  the  only  memorial  I  pos- 
sessed of  that  person  (in  whom  I  was  very  much  interested), 
it  has  acquired  a  value  bjr  this  event  I  could  have  wished 
it  never  to  have  borne  in  my  eyes.  If,  therefore,  Miss  *'^*'^ 
should  have  preserved  it,  I  must,  under  these  circum- 
stances, beg  her  to  excuse  my  requesting  it  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  me  at  No.  8,  St  James's  street,  London,  and  I 
will  replace  it  by  something  she  may  remember  me  by 
equally  well.  As  she  was  always  so  kind  as  to  feel  interested 
in  the  late  of  him  that  formed  the  subject  of  our  conver- 
sation, yon  may  tell  her  that  the  giver  of  that  cornelian 
died  in  May  last  of  a  consumption,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  making  the  sixth,  within  four  months,  of  friends  and 
relatives  that  I  have  lost  between  May  and  the  ^nd  of 
August. 

«  Believe  me,  dear  madam,  yours  yery  sincerely. 

«BYRON. 
■*P.  S.— I  go  to  London  to-morrow.** 

The  cornelian  heart  was,  of  course,  returned,  and  Lord 
Byron,  at  the  same  time,  reminded  that  he  had  left  it  with 
Miss  *  *  *  *  as  a  deposit,  not  a  gift. 


correspondents,  with  thdr  nonsensical  apcrfogies  for 
'  knowing  nought  about  it,'— yon  send  me  a  delightful 
budget.  I  am  here  in  a  perpetual  vortex  of  dinipa- 
tion  (very  pleasant  for  all  that),  and,  strange  to  tdl, 
I  get  thinner,  being  now  below  11  stone  considerably. 
Stay  in  town  a  month,  perhaps  6  weeks,  trip  into 
Essex,  and  then,  as  a  ikvour,  irradiate  Southwell  for 
3  days  with  the  light  of  my  countenance ;  but  nothing 
shall  ever  make  me  reside  there  again.  I  positively 
return  to  Cambridge  in  October ;  we  are  to  be  un- 
commonly gay,  or  in  truth  I  should  cut  the  Unirer- 
sity.  An  extraordinai^  circumstance  occurred  to  me 
at  Cambridge,  a  girl  so  very  like  *  *  made  her 
appearance,  that  nothing  but  the  most  minute  »• 
spection  could  have  undeceived  me.  I  wish  I  had 
asked  if  she  had  ever  been  at  H  *  *  *. 

"  What  the  devil  would  Ridge  have  ?  is  not  50  in 
a  fortnight,  before  the  advertisements,  a  sufficient 
sale  ?  I  hear  many  of  the  London  booksellers  hare 
them,  and  Crosby  has  sent  copies  to  the  principal 
watering-places.   Are  they  liked  or  not  in  South  weQ? 

♦  ♦♦♦♦♦  I  y^]^  Boatswain  had  swallowd 
Damon !    How  is  Bran  ?  by  the  immortal  gods,  Bran 

ought  to  be  a  Count  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 

*  *    * 

"  The  intelligence  of  London  cannot  be  interesting 
to  you,  who  have  rusticated  all  your  life — the  annals 
of  routs,  riots,  baUs,  and  boxing-matches,  cards  and 
crim.  cons,  paiiiamentary  discussion,  political  details, 
masquerades,  mechanics,  Argyle-street  Instituticm, 
and  aquatic  races,  love  and  lotteries,  Brooks's  and 
Buonaparte,  opera-singers  and  oratorios,  vrine,  wo- 
men, wax-work,  and  weather  cocks,  can't  accord 
with  your  insulated  ideas  of  decorum  and  other  siBy 
expressions  not  inserted  in  our  vocabulary. 

"Oh !  Southwell,  Southwell,  how  I  rejoice  to  have 
left  thee,  and  how  I  curse  the  heavy  hours  I  draped 
along,  for  so  many  months,  amongst  the  Mohawks 
who  inhabit  your  kraals ! — ^However,  one  thing  I  do 
not  regret,  which  is  having  pared  off  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  flesh  to  enable  me  to  slip  into  'an  eel 
skin,'  and  vie  with  the  sUm  beaux  of  modem  times; 
though,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  it  seems  to  be  the  mode 
amongst  gentlemen  to  grow  fat,  and  I  am  told  I  am 
at  least  14Ib.  below  the  fashion.  However,  I  de- 
crease instead  of  enlarging,  which  is  extraordinaiy, 
as  vioknt  exercise  in  London  is  impracticable ;  bat 
I  attribute  the  phenomenon  to  our  evening  squeezes 
at  public  and  private  parties.  I  heard  from  Ridge 
this  morning  (the  14th,  my  letter  was  begun  yester- 
day) :  he  says  the  Poems  go  on  as  weQ  as  can  be 
wished,  the  seventy-five  sent  to  town  are  circulated, 
and  a  demand  for  fifty  more  complied  with,  the  day 
he  dated  his  epistle,  though  the  advertisements  are 
not  yet  half  published. — ^Adieu. 

"  P»  S. — LcMrd  Carlisle^  on  receiving  my  Poems, 
sent.  Wore  he  opened  the  book,  a  tolerably  hand- 
some letter : — I  have  not  heard  from  him  since.  His 
opinions  I  neither  know  nor  care  about ;  if  he  is  the 
least  insolent,  I  shall  enroll  him  with  Butler* and  the 
other  worthies.    He  is  in  Yorkshire,  poor  man  ]  and 

*  In  the  Collection  of  his  Poems  printed  for  private 
circulation,  he  had  inserted  some  severe  verses  on 
Doctor  Butler,  which  he  omitted  in  the  subsequent  publl- 
catiottr-at  the  same  time  explaining  why  he  did  so  in  a 
note  little  less  severe  than  the  verses. 
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yery  31!  He  said  he  had  not  had  time  to  read  the 
coQtents,  but  thought  it  necessary  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  the  Tolume  immediatelj.  Perhaps  the 
earl '  bears  no  brother  near  the  throne,* — i/so,  I  will 
make  his  sceptre  totter  in  his  hands. — ^Adieu ! " 

LETTER  XVL 


TO  MISS  • 


«Aiisnst9d.l807. 
'^  London  begins  to  disgorge  its  contents — town  is 
empty— consequently  I  can  scribble  at  leisiu'e,  as 
occupations  are  less  numerous.  In  a  fortnight  I  shall 
depart  to  fulfil  a  countiy  engagement;  but  expect  2 
epistles  from  you  previous  to  that  period.  Ridge  does 
not  proceed  rapidly  in  Notts. — Tery  possible.  In 
town  things  wear  a  more  promising  aspect,  and  a 
man  whose  works  are  praised  by  revieioers,  admired 
by  duchesses,  and  sold  by  every  bookseller  of  the 
metropolis,  does  not  dedicate  much  consideration  to 
rustic  readers,  I  hare  now  a  review  before  me, 
entitled  *  Literaiy  Recreations,'  where  my  bardship 
is  applauded  far  beyond  my  deserts.  I  know  nothing 
of  the  critic,  but  think  him  a  very  disceming  gentle- 
man^ and  myself  9^  deviUsh  clever  fellow.  His  critique 
pkases  me  particularly,  because  it  is  of  great  length, 
ai^  a  proper  quantum  of  censure  is  administered, 
just  to  give  an  agreeable  relish  to  the  praise.  You 
know  I  hate  insipid,  unqualified,  common-place  com- 
plimoit.  If  you  would  wish  to  see  it,  order  the  13th 
Number  of '  Literary  Recreations'  for  the  last  month. 
I  assure  you  I  have  not  the  nK>st  distant  idea  of  the 
writer  of  the  article — it  is  printed  in  a  periodical 
publication — and  though  I  have  written  a  paper  (a 
review  of  Wordsworth*),  which  appears  in  the  same 
w<Hrk,  I  am  ignorant  of  every  other  person  concerned 
in  it— even  the  editor,  whose  name  I  have  not  heard. 
My  cousin.  Lord  Alexander  Gordon,  who  resided  in 
the  same  hotel,  told  me  lus  mother,  her  Grace  of 
Gordon,  requested  he  would  introdnce  my  Poetical 
Lordship  to  her  Highness,  as  she  had  bought  my 
volume,  admired  it  exceedingly  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  fashionable  world,  and  wished  to  claim 
her  relatumship  with  the  author.  I  was  unluckily 
engaged  on  an  excursion  for  some  days  afterwards, 
and  as  the  duchess  was  on  the  eve  of  departing  for 
Scotland,  I  have  postponed  my  introduction  till  the 
winter,  when  I  shall  favour  the  lady,  whose  taste  I 
shaU  not  dispute,  with  my  most  sublime  and  edifying 
conversation.  She  is  now  in  the  Highlands,  and 
Alexander  took  his  departure  a  few  days  ago,  for  the 
same  blessed  seat  of  *  dark  rolHng  winds.' 

«  This  first  attempt  of  Lord  Byron  at  reviewing  {tor  it 
win  be  seen  that  he,  once  or  twice  afterwards,  tried  his  hand 
at  this  least  poetical  of  employments)  is  remarkable  only  as 
showing  how  plaosibly  he  could  assume  the  estaMished  tone 
and  phraseology  of  these  minor  judgment-seats  of  criticism. 
For  instance  : — *  The  volumes  before  us  are  by  the  Anth<nr 
of  Ljrrical  Ballads,  a  collection  which  has  not  undeservedly 
met  with  a  considerable  share  of  public  applause.  The 
characteristics  of  Mr  Wordsworth's  muse  are  simple  and 
flowing,  though  occasionally  inharmonious,  rerser-stsong 
and  sometimes  irresistib!e  appeals  to  the  feelings,  with 
unexceptionable  sentiments.  Though  the  present  wort: 
may  not  equal  his  former  efforts,  many  of  the  poems  possess 
a  native  elegance,'  &c.  &c.  If  Ur  Wordsworth  ever 
cbanced  to  cast  his-eye  over  this  article,  how  little  could 
he  have  suspected  that  under  that  dull  prosaic  mask  lurked 

one  who,  in  five  short  years  firom  thence,  would  rival  even 

him  in  poetry. 


**  Crosby,  my  London  publisher,  has  disposed  of 
his  second  importation,  and  has  sent  to  Ridge  for  a 
third— at  least  so  he  says.  In  eveiy  booksefier's 
window  I  see  my  own  name  and  say  nothing,  but 
enjoy  my  fame  in  secret.  My  hist  reviewer  kindly 
requests  me  to  alter  my  determination  of  writing  no 
more,  and  *  a  Friend  to  the  Cause  of  Literature'  begs 
I  will  gratify  the  public  with  some  new  work  *  at  no 
very  distant  period.'  Who  would  not  be  a  bard  ? — 
that  is  to  say,  if  all  critics  would  be  so  polite.  How- 
ever, the  others  will  pay  me  ofl^,  I  doubt  not,  for  this 
gentle  encouragement.  If  so,  have  at  'em !  By  the 
by,  I  have  vnitten  at  my  intervals  of  leisure,  after  2 
in  the  morning,  380  lines  in  blank  verse,  of  Bosworth 
Field.  I  lugre  luckily  got  Hutton's  account.  I  shall 
extend  the  Poem  to  8  or  10  books,  and  shall  have 
finished  it  in  a  year.  Whether  it  will  be  published  or 
not  must  depend  on  circumstances.  So  much  for 
egotism !  My  laurels  have  turned  my  bram,  but  the 
cooling  acids  of  forthcoming  criticisms  wiU  probably 
restore  me  to  modesty. 

"  Southwell  is  a  damned  place — ^I  have  done  with 
it — at  least  in  aD  probability :  excepting  yourself,  I 
esteem  no  one  within  its  precincts.  You  were  my 
only  rational  companion;  and  in  plain  truth,  I  had 
more  respect  for  you  than  the  whole  bevy,  with 
whose  foibles  I  amused  myself  in  compliance  with 
their  prevailing  propensities.  You  gave  yourself 
more  trouble  with  me  and  my  manuscripts  than  a 
thousand  dolls  would  have  done.  Believe  me,  I  have 
not  forgotten  your  good-nature  in  this  circle  of  sin, 
and  one  day  I  trust  I  shall  be  able  to  evince  my  gra- 
gratitude.    Adieu. — ^Yours,  &c. 

**  P.  S.  Remember  me  to  Dr  P." 

LETTER  XVU. 


TO  MTSS 


*  London,  Anftut  lltta»  1807. 

*^  On  Sunday  next  I  set  o£f  for  the  Highlands.*  A 
friend  of  mine  accompanies  me  in  my  carriage  to 
Edinbui^h.  There  we  shall  leave  it,  and  proceed  in 
a  tandem  (a  species  of  open  carriage)  through  the 
western  passes  to  Inveraiy,  where  we  shaU  purchase 
shellies,  to  enable  us  to  view  places  inaccessible  to 
vehicular  conveyances.  On  the  coast  we  shall  hire 
a  vessel  and  visit  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
Hebrides,  and,  if  we  have  time  and  fiivourable 
weather,  mean  to  sail  as  fiEur  as  Iceland,  only  300 
miles  from  the  northern  extremity  of  Caledonia,  to 
peep  at  Hecla.  This  last  mtention  you  will  keep  a 
secret,  as  my  nice  mamma  would  imagme  I  was  on 
a  Voyage  of  Discovery  f  and  raise  the  accustomed 
maternal  warwhoop. 

^  Last  week  I  swam  in  the  Thames  from  Lambeth 
through  the  3  bridges,  Westminster  and  Blackfriars, 
a  distance,  including  the  different  turns  and  tacks 
made  on  tiie  way,  of  3  miles !  You  see  I  am  in  ex- 
cellent training  in  case  of  a  squall  at  sea.    I  mean  to 

*  This  plan  (which  he  never  put  in  practice)  had  been 
talked  of  by  bin  before  he  left  Southwell,  and  is  thus 
noticed  in  a  letter  of  his  fair  correspondent  to  her  brother:— 
"  How  can  you  ask  if  Lord  B.  is  going  to  visit  the  Highlands 
in  the  summer  ?  Why,  don't  fou  know  that  he  never  knows 
his  own  mind  for  ten  minutes  together?  I  tell  him  he  is 
as  fickle  as  the  winds,  and  as  uncertain  as  the  waves.* 
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collect  all  the  Ene  traditions,  poems,  &c.  &c.,  and 
tranalate,  or  expand  the  subject  to  fill  a  Tolume, 
which  may  appear  next  spring  under  the  denomi- 
nation  of  '  The  Highland  Harp,*  or  some   title 
equally  picturesque.    Of  Bosworth  Field,  one  book 
is  finished,  another  just  began.    It  will  be  a  work  of 
3  or  4  years,  and  most  probably  nerer  conclude. 
What  would  you  say  to  some  stanzas  on  Mount 
Hecla?  they  would  be  written  at  least  with  Jire. 
How  is  the  immortal  Bran  ?  and  the  Phoenix  of 
canine  quadrupeds.  Boatswain?    I  hare  lately  pur- 
chased a  thorough-bred  bull-dog,  worthy  to  be  the 
coadjutor  of  the  aforesaid  celestials — his  name  is 
Smut ! — *  bear  it,  ye  breezes,  on  your  balmy  wings.' 
^  Write  to  me  before  I  set  o£f,  I  conjure  you  by 
the  5th  rib  of  your  grandfather.    Ridge  goes  on  well 
with  the  books — I  thought  that  worthy  had  not  done 
much  in  the  country.     In  town  they  have  been  Tery 
successful ;  Carpenter  (Moore's  publisher)  told  me  a 
few  days  ago  they  sold  all  theirs  immediately,  and 
had  several  inquiries  made  since,  which,  from  the 
books  being  gone,  they  could  not  supply.  The  Duke 
of  York,  the  Marchioness  of  Headfort,  the  Duchess 
of  Gordon,  &c.  &c.  were  among  the  purchasers,  and 
Crosby  says  the  circulation  will  be  still  more  exten- 
sive in  the  winter;  the  summer  season  being  very 
bad  for  a  sale,  as  most  people  are  absent  from 
London.    However,  they  have  gone  off  extremely 
well  alt(^ether.    I  shall  pass  very  near  you  on  my 
journey  through  Newai'k,  but   cannot   approach. 
Don't  tell  this  to  Mrs  B.,  who  supposes  I  travel  a 
different  road.    If  you  have  a  letter,  order  it  to  be 
left  at  Ridge's  shop,  where  I  shall  call,  or  the  post- 
office,  Newark,  about  6  or  8  in  the  evening.  If  jour 
brother  would  ride  over,  I  should  be  deviUsh  glad  to 
see  him — ^he  can  return  the  same  night,  or  sup  with 
us  and  go  home  the  next  morning — the  Kingston 
Arms  is  my  inn. 

**  Adieu.  Yours  ever, 

"  Byhon.*» 

LETTER   XVIIL 


TO  MISS 


«  Trinity  College.  Cambridge,  October  26tb,  1807. 
^'MY  DEAB  ELIZABETH^ 

^  Fatigued  with  sitting  up  till  four  in  the  morning 
for  the  last  two  days  at  hazard,*  I  take  up  my  pen 
to  inquire  how  your  highness  and  the  rest  of  my 
female  acquaintance  at  the  seat  of  archiepiscopal 
grandeur  go  on.  I  know  I  deserve  a  scolding  for 
my  negligence  in  not  writing  more  frequently ;  but 
racing  up  and  down  the  country  for  these  last  three 
months,  how  waS  it  possible  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  a 
correspondent  ?  Fixed  at  last  for  six  weeks,  I  write, 
as  thin  as  ever  (not  having  gained  an  ounce  since 
my  reduction),  and  rather  in  better  humour; — ^but, 

♦  We  observe  here,  u  in  other  parts  of  his  early  letters, 
that  sort  of  display  and  boast  of  rakiahness  which  is  but  too 
common  a  folly  at  this  period  of  life,  when  the  young 
aspirant  to  manhood  persuades  himself  that  to  be  pro- 
fligate is  to'be  manly.  Unluckily,  this  boyish  desire  of  being 
thought  worse  than  he  really  was  remained  with  Lord 
Byron,  as  did  some  other  feelings  and  foibles  of  his  boyhood, 
long  after  the  period  when,  with  others,  they  are  past  and 
forgotten ;  and  his  mind,  indeed,  was  but  beginning  to  out- 
grow them,  when  he  was  snatched  away. 


after  all,  Southwell  was  a  detestable  residence. 
Thank  St  Dominica,  I  have  done  with  it :  I  hare 
been  twice  within  eight  miles  of  it,  but  could  not 
prevail  on  mysdf  to  tuffocate  in  its  heavy  atmosphere. 
This  place  is  wretched  enough — a  villanoos  chaos  d 
din  and  dnukenness,  nothing  but  hazard  and 
burgundy,  hunting,  mathematics  and  Nevnnarket, 
riot  and  racing.  Yet  it  is  a  paradise  compared  with 
the  eternal  dullness  of  Southwell.  Oh !  the  misery 
of  doing  nothing  but  make  love,  enemies,  and  verses. 

**  Next  January  (but  this  is  &iitre  nous  onfy,  and 
pray  let  it  be  so,  or  my  maternal  persecutor  wiD  be 
throwing  her  tomahawk  at  any  of  my  ciuious  projects) 
I  am  going  to  sea,  for  four  or  five  mcmths,  with  my 
cousin  Capt.  Bettesworth,  who  commands  the  Tartar, 
the  finest  frigate  in  the  navy.  I  have  seen  most 
scenes,  and  wish  to  look  at  a  naval  life.  We  are 
going  probably  to  the  Mediterranean,  or  to  the  West 
Indies,  or — to  the  d 1 ;  and  if  there  is  a  possi- 
bility of  taking  me  to  the  latter,  Bettesworth  will  do 
it ;  for  he  has  received  four  and  twenty  wounds  in 
different  places,  and  at  this  moment  possesses  a 
letter  from  the  late  Lord  Nelson,  stating  Bettesworth 
as  the  only  officer  in  the  navy  who  bad  more  wounds 
than  himself. 

"  I  have  got  a  new  friend,  the  finest  in  the  world, 
a  tame  bear.  When  I  brought  him  here,  they  asked 
me  what  I  meant  to  do  with  him,  and  my  reply  was, 
*  he  should  sit  for  a  fettowship.'  Sherard  will  ex- 
plain the  meaning  of  the  sentence,  if  it  is  ambiguous. 
This  answer  delighted  them  not.  We  have  several 
parties  here,  and  this  evening  a  large  assortment  of 
jockies,  gamblers,  boxers,  authors,  parsons,  and 
poets,  sup  with  me, — a  precious  mixture,  but  thej 
go  on  well  together;  and  for  me,  I  am  a  spice  of 
every  thing,  except  a  jockey ;  by  the  by,  I  was  dis- 
mounted again  the  other  day. 

'*  Tliank  your  brother  in  my  name  for  his  treatise. 
I  have  written  314  pages  of  a  novel, — one  poem  of 
380  lines,*  to  be  published  (without  my  name)  in  a 
few  weeks,  with  notes, — 560  lines  of  Bosworth  Field, 
and  250  lines  of  another  poem  in  rhyme,  besides  half 
a  dozen  smaller  pieces.  The  poem  to  be  published 
is  a  Satire.  Apropos,  I  have  been  praised  to  the 
skies  in  the  Critical  Review,t  and  abused  greatly  in 
another  publication.:^  So  much  the  better,  they  tell 
me,  for  the  sale  of  the  book ;  it  keeps  up  ccmtroversy, 
and  prevents  it  being  forgotten.  Besides,  the  fint 
men  of  all  ages  have  had  their  share,  nor  do  the 
humblest  escape; — so  I  bear  it  like  a  philosopher. 
It  is  odd  two  opposite  critiques  came  out  on  the  same 
day,  and  out  of  five  pages  of  abuse  my  censor  only 

*  The  Poem  afterwards  enlarged  and  published  under  the 
title  of  *  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers."  It  ap- 
pears from  this  that  the  ground  work  of  that  satire  had 
been  laid  some  time  before  the  appearance  of  the  article 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

t  Sept.  1807.  This  Review,  in  pronouncing  upon  the 
young  author's  future  career,  showed  itself  somewhat  more 
"  prophet-like "  than  the  great  oracle  of  the  north.  In 
noticmg  the  Elegy  on  Newstead  Abbey,  the  writer  says, 
*  We  could  not  but  hail  with  something  of  prophetic  rap 
ttgre,  the  hope  conveyed  in  the  closing  stanza : 

Haply  thy  sun,  emerging,  yet  may  Mae, 
Thee  to  irradiate  with  meridian  ray.  Sec,  ke, 

t  The  first  number  of  a  monthly  publication  called  <^  The 
Satirist,"  in  which  there  appeared  afterwards  some  low 
and  personal  attacks  upon  him. 
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qaotes  tujo  Unet  from  diffin'ent  poems,  in  support  of  | 
his  opinion.  Now  the  proper  way  to  cul  up  is  to 
qaote  long  passages,  and  make  them  appear  absurd, 
because  simple  aDegaticm  is  no  proof.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  seven  pages  of  praise,  and  more  than 
my  modesty  will  allow  said  on  the  subject.  Adieu. 
"  P.  S^  Write,  write,  write  I !  V 

It  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  that 
an  acquaintance  commenced  between  Lord  Byron 
and  a  gentleman^  related  to  his  &mily  by  marriage, 
Bfr  Dallas, — the  author  of  some  novels,  popular,  1 
bdieve,  in  their  day,  and  also  <^  a  sort  of  Memoir  of 
the  noble  Poet  published  soon  after  his  death,  which, 
fnmi  being  founded  chiefly  on  original  correspon- 
dence, is  the  most  authoitic  and  trust-worthy  of  any 
that  have  yet  appeared.  In  the  letters  addressed  1^ 
Lord  Byron  to  this  gentleman,  among  many  details, 
curious  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  we  find,  what  is 
much  more  important  for  our  present  purpose,  some 
particulars  illustratiye  of  the  opinions  which  he  had 
formed,  at  this  time  of  his  life,  on  the  two  subjects 
most  connected  with  the  early  formatioA  of  cbancter 
— morahf  and  religion. 

It  is  but  rarely  that  infidelity  or  scepticism  finds  an 
entimnoe  into  youthful  minds.  Tlat  readmess  to  take 
the  future  upon  trust,  which  is  the  charm  of  this 
period  of  life,  would  naturally,  indeed,  make  it  the 
season  of  belief  as  weD  as  of  hope.  There  are  also 
then,  still  fresh  in  the  mind,  the  impressicms  of  early 
reli^ous  culture,  which,  even  in  those  who  begin 
soonest  to  question  their  faith,  give  way  but  slowly  to 
the  encroachments  of  doubt,  and,  in  Uie  mean  time, 
extend  the  benefit  of  their  moral  restraint  over  a  por- 
tion of  life  when  it  is  acknowledged  such  restraints 
are  most  necessaiy.  If  exemption  from  the  checks  of 
religion  be,  as  infidels  themselves  allow/  a  state  of 
freedom  from  respimsibility  dangerous  at  all  times,  it 
must  be  peculiarly  so  in  tliat  season  of  temptation, 
youth,  ¥rhen  the  passions  are  sufficiently  disposed  to 
usurp  a  latitude  for  themselves,  without  taking  a 
licence  also  from  infidelity  to  enlai^  their  range.  It 
is,  therefore,  fortunate  that,  for  the  causes  just 
stated,  the  inroads  of  scepticism  and  disbelief  should 
be  seldom  felt  in  the  mind  till  a  period  of  life,  when 
the  character,  already  formed,  is  out  of  the  reach  of 
their  disturbing  influence, — ^when,  being  the  result, 
however  erroneous^  of  thought  and  reasonmg,  they 
are  likely  to  partake  of  the  sobriety  of  the  process  by 
which  they  were  acquired,  and,  bdng  considered  but 
as  matters  of  pure  speculation,  to  have  as  little  share 
in  determining  the  mind  towards  evfl  as,  too  often, 
the  most  orthodox  creed  has,  at  the  same  age,  in  in- 
fluencing it  towards  good. 

While,  in  this  manner,  the  moral  qualities  of  the 
unbeliever  himself  are  guarded  from  some  of  the 
mischiefs,  that  might,  at  an  earlier  age,  attend  such 
doctrines,  the  danger  also  of  his  communicating 
the  infection  to  others   is,  for  reasons  of  a  similar 

*  *  Look  out  for  a  people  entirely  destitute  of  religion : 
if  yoa  And  them  at  all,  be  aarared  that  they  are  but  few 
I  df^rees  removed  from  brates."— J9irM«. 
I  The  reader  will  find  this  avowal  of  Home  turned  elo- 
I  qoeotly  to  the  advantage  of  religion  in  a  collection  of  Ser- 
I  Bont,  entitled,  *  The  Connexion  of  Christianity  with  Hu- 
I  ntn  Hai>pineM,'*  written  by  one  of  Lord  Byron's  earliest 
I  Sod  most  ralued  fronds,  the  Rev.  William  Harness. 


nature,  considerably  diminished.  The  same  vanity 
or  daring,  which  may  have  prompted  the  youthful 
sceptic's  (qpinicms,  will  lead  him  likewise,  it  is  pro- 
bable,  rashly  and  irreverently  to  avow  them,  without 
regard  either  to  the  efiect  of  his  example  on  those 
around  him,  or  to  the  odium  which,  by  such  an 
avowal,  he  entails  irreparably  on  himself.  But,  at  a 
riper  age  these  consequencei  are,  in  general,  more 
cautiously  weighed,  llie  infidel,  if  at  all  considerate 
of  the  happiness  of  others,  will  naturally  pause 
before  he  chases  from  their  heart  a  hope  of  which 
his  own  feels  the  want  so  desobtely.  If  regardful 
only  aH  himself,  he  will  no  less  naturally  shrink  from 
the  promulgation  of  opinions  which,  in  no  age,  have 
men  uttered  with  impunity.  In  either  case  there  is 
a  tolerably  good  security  for  lus  silence ; — for,  should 
benevolence  not  restrain  him  from  making  converts 
of  others,  pmdence  may,  at  leasts  prevent  him  from 
making  a  Biartyr  of  hiinself. 

Unfortunately,  Lord  Byron  was  an  exception  to 
the  usual  course  of  such  lapses.  With  him,  the 
canker  showed  itself  ^  in  the  morn  and  dew  of  youth," 
when  the  efiect  of  such  ^  blastments*' is,  for  every 
reason,  most  fotal,*— and,  in  addition  to  the  real  mis- 
fortune of  being  an  unbeliever  at  any  age,  he  ex- 
hibited the  rare  and  melancholy  spectacle  of  an  un- 
believing schoolboy.  The  same  prematurity  of  de- 
velopment which  brought  his  passions  and  genius 
so  early  into  action,  enabled  him  also  to  anticipate 
this  worst,  dreariest  result  of  reason ;  and  at  the 
very  time  of  life  when  a  spirit  and  temperament  like 
his  most  required  control,  those  checks,  which  re- 
ligious prepossessions  best  supply »  were  almost 
wholly  wanting. 

We  have  seen,  hi  those  two  Adresses  to  the 
Deity  which  I  have  selected  from  among  hb  un- 
pubhshed  Poems,  and  still  more  strongly  in  a  passage 
of  the  Catalogue  of  his  studies,  at  what  a  boyish  age 
the  authority  of  all  systems  and  sects  was  avowedly 
shaken  off  by  his  inquiring  spirit.  Yet,  even  in 
these,  there  is  a  fervour  of  adoration  mingled  with 
his  defiance  of  creeds,  through  which  the  piety  im- 
planted in  his  nature  (as  it  is  deeply  in  all  poetic 
natures)  unequivocally  shows  itself;  and  had  he 
then  Jallen  within  the  reach  of  such  guidance  and 
example  as  would  have  seconded  and  fostered  these 
natural  dispositions,  the  licence  of  opinion,  into 
which  he  afterwards  broke  loose,  might  have  been 
averted.  His  scepticism,  if  not  wholly  removed, 
might  have  been  softened  down  into  that  humble 
doubt,  which,  so  far  from  being  inconsistent  with  a 
religious  spirit,  is,  perhaps,  its  best  guiurd  against 
presumption  and  uncharitableness ;  and,  at  all 
events,  even  if  his  own  riews  of  religion  had  not 
be«i  brightened  or  elevated,  he  would  have  learned 
not  wantonly  to  cloud  or  dbturb  those  of  others. 
But  there  was  no  such  monitor  near  him.  After  his 
departure  from  Southwell,  he  had  not  a  sina^le  friend 
or  relative  to  whom  he  could  look  up  with  respect; 
but  was  thrown  alone  on  the  world,  with  his  passions 
and  his  pride,  to  revel  in  the  fatal  discovery  which 
he  hnagined  himself  to  have  made  of  the  nothingness 
of  the  future,  and  the  all-paramount  claims  of  the 
present.  By  singular  ill-fortune,  too,  the  individual 
who,  among  all  his  college  friends,  had  taken 
the  strongest  hold  on  his  admiration  and  affection 
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and  wbote  loss  he  afterwards  kunentedwith  brotheiljr 
tenderness,  was  to  the  same  extent  at  himself,  if 
not  more  strongly,  a  sceptic.  Of  this  remaiiable 
young  man,  Matthews,  who  was  so  early  snatched 
away,  and  whose  career  in  after-life,  had  it  been  at 
all  answerable  to  the  extraordinary  promise  of  his 
youth,  must  haTe  placed  him  upon  a  leTel  with  the 
first  men  of  his  day,  a  Memoir  was,  at  one  time,  in- 
tended to  be  published  by  his  relatives ;  and  to  Lord 
Byron,  among  others  of  his  college  friends,  applica- 
tion for  assistance  in  the  task  was  addressed.  The 
letter  which  this  circumstance  drew  forth  from  the 
noble  poet,  besides  containing  many  amusing  traits 
of  his  friend,  afibrds  such  an  insight  into  his  own 
habits  of  life  at  this  period,  that,  though  infringing 
upon  the  chronological  order  of  his  correspondence,  I 
shalt  insert  it  here. 

LETTER  XIX. 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

•Rarenna,  Obre  13,  IM). 

**  What  you  said  of  the  late  Charles  Skinner  Mat- 
thews has  set  me  to  my  recollections ;  but  I  have  not 
been  able  to  turn  up  any  thing  which  would  do  for 
the  purposed  Memoir  of  his  brother,— even  if  he  had 
previously  done  enough  during  his  life  to  sanction  the 
introduction  of  anecdotes  so  merely  personal.  He 
was,  however,  a  very  extraordinary  man,  and  would 
have  been  a  great  one.  No  one  ever  succeeded  in  a 
more  surpassing  degree  than  he  did,  as  far  as  he 
went.  He  was  indolent  too;  but  whenever  he  stripped 
he  overthrew  all  antagonists.  His  conquests  wfll  be 
found  registered  at  Cambridge,  particularly  his 
Dwming  one,  which  was  hotly  and  highly  contested, 
and  yet  easily  toon.  Hobhouse  was  his  most  intimate 
friend,  and  can  tell  you  more  of  him  than  any  man. 
William  Bankes  also  a  great  deal.  I  myself  recollect 
more  of  his  oddities  than  of  his  academical  qualities, 
for  we  lived  most  tc^ther  at  a  very  idle  period  oi  my 
life.  When  I  went  up  to  Trinity  in  1805,  at  the  age 
of  seventeen  and  a  half,  I  was  miserable  and  un- 
toward to  a  degree.  I  was  wretched  at  leaving  Har- 
row, to  which  I  had  become  attached  during  the  two 
kist  years  of  my  stay  there ;  wretched  at  going  to 
Cambridge  instead  of  Oxford  (there  were  no  rooms 
vacant  at  Christ-church),  wretched  from  some  private 
domestic  circumstances  of  different  kinds,  and  conse- 
quently about  as  unsocial  as  a  wdf  taken  from  the 
troop.  So  that,  although  I  knew  Matthews,  and 
met  him  often  then  at  Bankes's  (who  was  my  colle- 
giate pastor,  and  master,  and  patron),  and  at  Rhode's, 
MUnes's,  Price's,  Dick's,  Macnamara's,  FarreU's, 
GaBey  Knight's,  and  others  oS  that  »et  of  cotempo- 
raries,  yet  I  was  neither  intimate  vrith  him  nor  with 
any  (me  else,  except  my  old  schoolfellow  Edward 
Long  (with  whom  I  used  to  pass  the  day  in  riding 
and  swimming,)  and  WiUiam  Bankes,  who  was  good- 
naturedly  tolerant  of  my  ferocities. 

^  It  was  not  tin  1807,  after  I  had  been  upwards  of 
a  year  away  from  Cambridge,  to  which  I  had  returned 
again  to  reside  for  my  degree,  that  I  became  one  of 
Matthews's  familiars,  by  means  of  H  *  *,  who,  after 
hating  me  for  two  years  because  '  I  |wore  a  tohiie 
hut  and  a  grtof  coat  and  rode  a  gray  horse'  (as  he 
says  himself)*  took  me  into  his  good  graces,  because  I 


had  written  some  poetiy.  I  had  always  lived  a  good 
deal,  and  got  drunk  occasionally,, in  their  oompaiqr— 
but  now  we  became  really  friends  in  a  momiog. 
Mattheirs,  however,  was  not  at  this  period  resident 
in  College.  I  met  Aim  chiefly  in  London,  and  at  un- 
certain periods  at  Cambridge.  H  *  *,  in  the  mean 
time,  did  great  things :  he  founded  the  Cambridge 
*  Whig  Club'  (which  he  seems  to  have  foi^tten], 
and  the  *  Amicable  Society,'  which  was  disserved  in 
consequence  of  the  members  constantly  quarrdling, 
and  made  himself  very  popular  with  *  us  youth,'  and 
no  less  formidable  to  all  tutors,  professiMrs,  and  heads 
ofcoU^^.  William  B  *  *  was  gone;  while  he 
staid,  he  ruled  the  roast — or  rather  the  roattms^ 
and  was  father  of  all  mischiefe. 

^  Matthews  and  I,  meeting  in  London,  and  dse- 
where,  became  great  cronies.  He  was  not  good- 
tempered — nor  am  I — ^but  with  a  little  tact  his 
temper  was  manageable,  and  I  thought  him  so  su- 
perior a  man,  that  I  was  willing  to  sacrifice  some- 
thing to  his  humours,  which  were  often,  at  the  same 
time,  amusing  and  provoking.  What  became  of  hii 
papert  (and  he  certainly  had  many),  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  was  never  known.  I  mention  this  by  the 
way,  fearing  to  skip  it  over,  and  a»  he  wrote  remaik- 
ably  well^  both  in  Latin  and  English.  We  went 
down  to  Newstead  together,  where  I  had  got  a  fii- 
mous  cellar,  uid  Monks'  dresses  from  a  masquerade 
warehouse.  We  were  a  company  of  some  seven  or 
eight,  with  an  occasional  neighbour  or  so  for  vtsitors, 
and  used  to  sit  up  kite  in  our  Friars'  dresses,  drinking 
burgundy,  claret,  champagne,  and  what  not,  out  of 
the  skuU-cupt  and  all  sorts  of  glasses,  and  bufiboniii^ 
all  round  the  house,  in  our  conventual  garments. 
Matthews  always  denominated  me  '  the  Abbot,'  and 
never  called  me  by  any  other  name  in  his  good  hu- 
mours, to  the  day  of  his  death.  The  harmony  of 
these  our  symposia  was  somewhat  internipted,  a  few 
days  after  our  assembling,  by  Matthews's  threatoung 
to  throw  *  hold  Vf**'  (as  he  was  called,  from  winning 
a  foot-match,  and  a  horsennatch,  the  first  from 
Ipswich  to  London,  and  the  second  from  Brighthelm- 
stone),  by  threatening  to  throw  '  bold  W^^  out  of  a 
tomdou),  in  consequence  oX  I  know  not  what  com- 
merce of  jokes  ending  in  this  epigram.  W^*  came 
to  me  and  said,  that  *  his  respect  and  regard  for  me 
as  host  would  not  permit  him  tp  call  out  any  of  my 
guests,  and  that  he  should  go  to  town  next  morning! 
He  did.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  represented  to  him 
that  the  window  was  not  high,  and  that  the  turf 
under  it  was  particularly  soft.    Away  he  went. 

^  Matthews  and  myself  had  travelled  down  fnxn 
London  together,  talking  aQ  the  way  incessantly  upon 
one  single  topic.  When  we  got  to  Loughborough, 
I  know  n<)t  what  chasm  had  made  us  divei^e  for  a 
m(Hnent  to  some  other  subject,  at  which  he  was  in- 
dignant. *■  Come,'  said  he,  *  don't  let  us  break 
through-4et  us  go  on  as  we  began,  to  our  journey's 
end ;'  and  so  he  continued,  and  was  as  entertaining  as 
ever  to  the  very  end.  He  had  previously  occupied, 
during  my  year's  absence  from  Cambridge,  my  rooms 
in  Trinity,  with  the  furniture;  and  Jones  the  tutor, 
in  his  odd  way,  had  said  on  putting  him  in,  'Mr 
Matthews,  I  recommend  to  your  attention  not  to 
damage  any  of  the  moveables,  for  Lord  ^rtm,  sir,  is 
a  young  man  of  tumultuous  passions.*    Matthews 
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was  delighted  with  this ;  and  whenever  any  body 
came  to  visit  him,  begged  them  to  handle  the  very 
door  with  caution ;  and  used  to  repeat  Jones's  admo- 
niti<m,  in  his  tone  and  manner.  There  was  a  large 
mirror  in  the  room,  on  which  he  remarked,  *  that  he 
thought  his  friends  were  grown  uncommonly  assi- 
duous in  coming  to  iee  him,  but  he  soon  discovered 
that  th^  only  came  to  tee  themselves.*  Jones's 
phrajse  of '  tumultuous  passions^'  and  the  whole  scene, 
had  put  him  into  such  good  humour,  that  I  verily 
believe,  that  I  owed  to  it  a  portion  of  his  good  graces. 

"  When  at  Newstead,  somebody  by  accident 
rubbed  against  one  of  his  white  silk  stockings,  one 
day  before  dinner ;  of  course  the  gentleman  apolo- 
gized. *'  Sir/  answered  Matthews,  '  it  may  be  all 
very  weU  for  you,  who  have  a  great  many  silk  stock- 
ings, to  dirty  other  people's ;  but  to  me,  who  have 
only  this  one  pair,  which  I  have  put  on  in  honour  of 
the  Abbot  here,  no  apology  can  compensate  for  such 
carelessness ;  besides  the  expense  of  washiDg."  He 
had  the  same  sort  of  droU  sardonic  way  about 
every  thing.  A  wild  Irishman,  named  P  *  *,  one 
evening  beginning  to  say  something  at  a  large  supper 
at  Cambridge,  Matthews  roared  out,  *  Silence !'  and 
then,  pointing  to  F  *  *,  cried  out,  in  the  words  of 
the  oracle, '  Orson  is  endowed  with  reason.*  You 
may  easily  suppose  that  Orson  lost  what  reason  he 
had  acquired,  on  hearing  this  compliment.  When 
H  *  *  published  his  volume  of  Poems,  the  Miscellany 
(which  Matthews  would  call  the  *  Miss-sellany*), 
all  that  could  be  drawn  from  him  was,  that  the 
preface  was  *  extremely  like  Walsh,*  H  *  *  thought 
this  at  first  a  compliment ;  but  we  never  could  make 
out  what  it  was,  for  all  we  know  of  fValsh  is  his 
Ode  to  King  William,  and  Pope's  epithet  of*  knowing 
Walsh.*  When  the  Newstead  party  broke  up  for 
London,  H  *  *  and  Matthews,  who  were  the  greatest 
friends  possible,  agreed,  for  a  whim,  to  waUc  together 
to  town.  They  quarrelled  by  the  way,  and  actually 
walked  the  latter  half  of  their  journey,  occasionally 
passing  and  repassing,  without  speaking.  When 
Matthews  had  got  to  Highgate,  he  had  spent  all  his 
money  but  threepence  halfpenny,  and  determined  to 
spend  that  also  in  a  pint  of  beer,  which  I  believe  he 
was  drinking  before  a  public-house,  as  H  *  *  passed 
him  (still  without  speaking)  for  the  last  time  on  their 
route.     Hiey  were  reconciled  in  London  again. 

*^  One  of  Matthews*s  passions  was '  the  Fancy ;'  and 
he  sparred  uncommonly  well.  But  he  always  got 
beaten  in  rows.  Or  combats  with  the  bare  fist.  In 
swimming  too,  he  swam  well;  but  with  effort  and 
lahonr,  and  too  high  out  of  the  water ;  so  that  Scrope 
Davies  and  myself,  of  whom  he  was  therein  some- 
what emulous,  always  told  him  that  he  would  be 
drowned  if  ever  he  came  to  a  difficult  pass  in  the 
water.  He  was  so;  but  surely  Scrope  and  myself 
would  have  been  most  heartily  glad  that 

the  Dean  had  lived. 
And  oar  prediction  proved  a  lie. 

*<  Ifis  head  was  uncommonly  handsome,  very  like 
what  Pop^$  was  in  his  youth. 

**HiB  voice,  and  laugh,  and  features,  are  strongly 
Rsembled  by  his  brother  Heniy's,  if  Heniy  be  he  of 
king's  College.  His  passion  for  boxing  was  so  greats 
that  he  actually  wanted  me  to  match  him  with 


Dogherty  (whom  I  had  backed  and  made  the  match 
for  against  Tom  Belcher),  and  I  saw  them  spar  toge- 
ther at  my  own  lodgings  with  the  gloves  on.  As  he 
was  bent  upon  it,  I  would  have  backed  Dogherty  to 
please  him,  but  the  match  went  ofil  It  was  of  course 
to  have  been  a  private  fight  in  a  private  room. 

"  On  one  occasion,  being  too  late  to  go  home  and 
dress,  he  was  equipped  by  a  friend  (Mr  Bailey,  I 
believe),  in  a  magnificently  fashionable  and  somewhat 
exaggerated  shirt  and  neckcloth.  He  proceeded  to 
the  Opera,  and  took  his  station  in  Fop's  Alley. 
During  the  interval  between  the  opera  and  the  ballet, 
an  acquaintance  took  his  station  by  him,  and  saluted 
him :  *  Come  round,'  said  Matthews,  '  come  round.' 

*  Why  should  I  come  round  ?'  said  the  other ;  *■  you 
have  only  to  turn  your  head—I  am  dose  by  you.' 

*  That  is  exactly  what  I  cannot  do,'  answered  Mat- 
thews :  '  don't  you  see  the  state  I  am  in  ?'  pointing  to 
his  buckram  shirt  collar,  and  inflexible  cravat,— and 
there  he  stood  with  his  head  always  in  the  same 
perpendicular  position  during  the  whole  spectacle. 

"  One  evening,  after  dining  together,  as  we  were 
going  to  the  Opera,  I  happened  to  have  a  spare 
Opera  ticket  (as  subscriber  to  a  box),  and  presented 
it  to  Matthews.  *  Now,  sir,'  said  he  to  Hobhouse 
afterwards,  *  this  I  call  courteous  in  the  Abbot— 
another  man  would  never  have  thought  that  I  might 
do  better  with  half  a  guinea  than  throw  it  to  a  door- 
keeper;— but  here  is  a  man  not  only  asks  me  to 
dinner,  but  gives  me  a  ticket  for  the  theatre.'  These 
were  only  his  oddities,  for  no  man  was  more  liberal, 
or  more  honourable  in  all  his  doings  and  dealings  than 
Matthews.  He  gave  Hobhouse  and  me,  before  we  set 
out  for  Constantinople,  a  most  splendid  entertain- 
ment, to  which  we  did  ample  justice.  One  (^  his 
fancies  was  dining  at  all  sorts  of  out  of  the  way 
places.  Somebody  popped  upon  him,  in  I  know  not 
what  cofiee-house  in  the  Strand — and  what  do  you 
think  was  the  attraction?  Why,  that  he  paid  a 
shilling  (I  think)  to  dine  with  his  hat  on.  This  he 
called  his  'JuU  house,'  and  used  to  boast  of  the  com- 
fort of  being  covered  at  meal-times. 

"  When  Sir  Henry  Smith  was  expelled  from  Cam- 
bridge for  a  row  with  a  tradesman  named  '  Hiron,' 
Matthews  solaced  himself  with  shouting  under 
Huron's  wiadows  every  evening, 

Ah  me !  what  perils  do  environ 

The  man  who  meddles  with  hot  Hiron, 

"  He  was  also  of  that  band  of  profane  scoffers, 
who,  under  the  auspices  of  ♦  *  *  ♦,  used  to  rouse 
Lort  Mansel  (late  Bishop  of  Bristol)  from  his  slum- 
bers in  the  lodge  of  Trinity,  and  when  he  appeared 
at  the  window  foaming  with  wrath,  and  crying  out 
'  I  know  you,  gentlemen,  I  know  you ! '  were  wont  to 
reply,  *  We  beseech  thee  to  hear  us,  good  LoW — Good 
Lort,  deliver  us ! '  (Lort  was  his  christian  name.)  As 
he  was  very  free  in  his  speculations  upon  all  kinds  of 
subjects,  although  by  no  means  either  dissolute  or 
intemperate  in  his  conduct,  and  as  I  was  no  less 
independent,  our  conversation  and  correspondence 
used  to  alarm  our  friend  Hobhouse  to  a  considerable 

degree 

»  ♦  *  *  ♦ 

**  You  must  be  almost  tired  of  my  packets,  which 
win  have  cost  a  mint  of  postage. 
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^  Salute  GUford  and  all  my  friends. 

«*  Youn,  fco." 

Am  already,  before  hig  acquaintance  with  Mr  Mat- 
thews commenced,  Lead  Byron  had  begun  to  bewilder 
himself  in  the  mazes  of  scepticism,  it  would  be  unjust 
to  impute  to  this  gentleman  any  further  share  in  the 
formation  of  his  noble  friend's  opinions  than  what 
arose  from  the  natural  influence  of  example  and 
sympathy ;— an  influence  which,  as  it  was  felt  per- 
haps equfdly  on  both  sides,  rendered  the  contagion 
of  their  doctrines,  in  a  great  measure,  reciprocal.  In 
addition,  too,  to  this  community  of  sentiment  on  such 
subjects,  they  were  both,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  pos- 
sessed by  that  dangerous  spirit  of  ridicule,  whose 
unpulses  eyen  the  pious  cannot  always  restrain,  and 
which  draws  the  mind  on,  by  a  sort  of  irresistible 
fascination,  to  disport  itself  most  wantonly  on  the 
brink  of  all  that  is  most  solemn  and  awful.    It  is  not 
wonderful,  therefore,  that,  in  such  society,  the  opi- 
nions of  the  noble  poet  should  hare  been,  at  least, 
accelerated  m  that  direction  to  which  their  bias  al- 
ready leaned ;  and  though  he  cannot  be  said  to  hare  I 
become  thus  confirmed  in  these  doctrines — as  neither 
now,  nor  at  any  time  of  his  life,  was  he  a  confirmed 
unbelieyer,— he  had  undoubtedly  learned  to  feel  less 
uneasy  under  his  scepticism,  and  eren  to  mingle 
somewhat  of  boast  and  of  levity  with  his  expression 
of  it.    At  the  yerj  first  onset  of  his  correspondence 
with  Mr  Dallas,  we  find  him  proclaiming  his  senti- 
ments on  all  such  sitbjects  with  a  flippancy  and  con- 
fidence, far  different  from  the  tone  in  which  he  had 
first  ventured  on  his  doubts, — from  that  fervid  sad- 
ness, as  of  a  heart  loth  to  part  with  its  allusions, 
which  breathes  through  every  line  of  those  prayers, 
that,  but  a  year  before,  his  pen  had  traced. 

Here,  again,  however,  we  should  recollect,  there 
must  be  a  considerable  share  of  allowance  for  his 
usual  tendency  to  make  the  most  and  the  worst  of 
his  own  obliquities.  There  occurs,  indeed,  in  bis  first 
letter  to  Mr  Dallas,  an  instance  of  this  strange  ambi- 
tion,— the  very  reverse,  it  must  be  allowed,  of  hypo- 
criny, — ^which  led  him  to  court,  rather  thui  avoid, 
the  reputation  of  profligacy,  and  to  put  at  all  times 
the  worst  face  on  his  ovra  character  and  conduct.  His 
new  correspondent  having,  in  introducing  himself  to 
his  acquaintance,  passed  some  compliments  on  the 
tone  of  moral  and  charitable  feeling  which  breathed 
through  one  of  his  poems,  had  added,  that  '*  it  brought 
to  his  mind  another  noble  author,  who  was  not  only  a 
fine  poet,  orator,  and  historian,  but  one  of  the  closest 
reasoners  we  have  on  the  truth  of  that  religion  of 
which  foi^veness  is  a  prominent  principle, — ^the 
great  and  the  good  Lord  Lyttleton,  whose  &me  will 
never  die.  His  son,"  adds  Mr  Dallas, "  to  whom  he 
had  transmitted  genius,  but  not  virtue,  sparkled  for 
a  moment  and  went  out  like  a  star, — and  with  him 
the  title  became  extinct.''  To  this  Lord  Byron  an- 
swers in  the  following  letter. 

LETTER  XX. 

TO  MR  DALLAS. 
•Dorant's  Hotel,  Albemarle-street,  Jan.  SOth.  1808 

**8IR,  .       ^"^  . 

"  Your  letter  was  not  received  till  this  morning, 


I  presume  from  being  addrened  to  me  in  Notts., 
where  I  have  not  resided  since  last  June,  and  as 
the  date  is  the  6th,  you  will  excuse  the  delay  of  mj 
answer. 

**  If  the  little  volume  you  mention  has  given  plea- 
sure to  the  author  of  Percioal  and  Aubrey,  I  am  suf- 
ficiently repaid  by  his  praise.  Though  our  periodical 
censors  have  been  uncommonly  lenient,  I  confess  a 
tribute  from  a  man  of  acknowledged  genius  is  stOl 
more  flattering.  But  I  am  afraid  I  should  forfeit  all 
ckiim  to  candour,  if  I  did  not  decline  such  praise  as  I 
do  not  deserve ;  and  dus  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the 
case  in  the  present  instance. 

"  My  compositions  speak  for  themselyes,  and  must 
stand  or  fall  by  theur  own  worth  or  demerit :  thus  far 
I  feel  highly  gratified  by  your  favourable  opinion. 
But  my  pretensions  to  virtue  are  unluckily  so  few, 
that  though  I  should  be  happy  to  merit,  I  cannot 
accept,  your  applause  in  that  respect.    One  passage 
in  your  letter  struck  me  forcibly :  you  mention  the 
two  Lords  Lyttleton  in  a  manner  they  respectively 
deserve,  and  will  be  surprised  to  hear  the  perscm 
who  is  now  addressing  you  has  been  frequently  com- 
pared to  the  laJtter.  I  Imow  I  am  injuring  myself  in 
your  esteem  by  this  avowal,  but  the  circumstance 
was  so  remarkable  from  your  observation,  that  I  can- 
not help  relating  the  feet.    The  events  of  my  short 
life  have  been  of  so  singular  a  nature,  that,  though 
the  pride  commonly  called  honour  has,  and  I  trust 
ever  will,  prevent  me  from  disgracing  my  name  by  a 
mean  or  cowardly  action,  I  have  been  already  hdd 
up  as  the  votary  of  licentiousness,  and  the  disciple  of 
infidelity.    How  far  justice  may  have  dictated  this 
accusation  I  cannot  pretend  to  say,  but,  like  the  gen- 
tleman to  whom  my  religious  friends,  in  the  warmth 
of  their  charity,  have  already  devoted  me,  I  am  made 
worse  than  I  really  am.    However,  to  quit  myself 
(the  worst  theme  I  could  pitch  upon)  and  return  to 
my  Poems,  I  cannot  sufficiently  express  my  thanks, 
and  I  hope  I  shall  some  day  have  an  opportuni^ 
of  rendering  them  in  person,    A  second  edition  is 
now  in  the  press,  vnth  some  additions  and  considera- 
ble omissions;  you  will  allow  me  to  present  you  with 
a  copy.    The  Critical,  Monthly,  and  Anti- Jacobin 
Reviews  have  been  veiy  indulgent ;  but  the  Eclectic 
has  pronounced  a  furious  Philippic,  not  against  the 
book  but  the  author,  where  you  will  find  all  I  have 
mentioned  asserted  by  a  reverend  divine  who  wrote 
the  critique. 

"  Your  name  and  connexion  with  our  family  have 
been  long  known  to  me,  and  I  hope  your  person  will 
be  not  less  so;  you  will  find  me  an  exceUent  com- 
pound of  a  •  Brainless'  and  a  *  Stanhope.**  lam 
afraid  you  vrill  hardly  be  able  to  read  this,  for  my 
hand  is  almost  as  bad  as  my  character,  but  you  vriO 
find  me,  as  legibly  as  possible, 

"  Your  obliged  and  obedient  Servant, 

"  Byron." 


There  is  here,  evidently,  a  degree  of  pride  in  being 
thought  to  resemble  the  wicked  Lord  Lyttleton ;  and, 
lest  his  known  irr^ularities  should  not  bear  him  out 
in  the  pretension,  he  refers  mysteriously,  as  was  his 
habit,  to  certain  untold  events  of  his  life,  to  warrant 
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the  parallel.*  Mr  Dallas,  who  seems  to  hare  been 
bat  little  prepared  for  such  a  reception  of  his  compli- 
ments, escapes  out  of  the  difficulty  by  transferring  to 
the  young  lord's  "candour^  the  praise  he  had  so 
thanklessly  bestowed  on  his  morals  in  general ;  ad- 
ding, that  from  the  design  Lord  Byron  had  expressed 
in  his  prefiEu^  of  resigning  the  service  of  the  Muses 
for  a  diffei«nt  Tocation,  he  had  **  conceived  him  bent 
on  pursuits  which  lead  to  the  character  of  a  legislator 
and  statesman ; — had  imagined  him  at  one  of  the 
umrersities,  training  himself  to  habits  of  reasoning 
and  doquence,  and  storing  up  a  large  fund  of  history 
and  law."  It  is  in  reply  to  this  letter  that  the  expo- 
sitioa  of  the  noble  poet's  opinions  to  which  I  have 
above  alluded  is  contained. 

LETTER  XXI. 

TO  MB  DALLAS. 

•Doranl'f.  Jannsr;  Slit.i  1806. 
**8IB, 

"  Whenever  leisure  and  inclination  permit  me  the 
pleasure  of  a  visit,  I  shall  feel  truly  gratified  in  a 
personal  acqnamtanc  with  one  whose  mind  has  been 
long  known  to  me  in  his  writings. 

"  You  are  so  far  correct  in  your  conjecture,  that  I 
am  a  member  of  the  Univeraty  of  Cambridge,  where 
I  shall  take  my  degree  of  A.  M.  this  term ;  but  were 
reasoning,  eloquence,  or  virtue,  the  objects  of  my 
search,  Granta  is  not  their  metropolis,  nor  is  the 
place  of  her  situation  an  *  El  Dorado,'  far  less  an 
Utopia.  The  intellects  of  her  children  are  as  stag- 
nant as  her  Cam,  and  their  pursuits  limited  to  the 
church— not  of  Christ,  but  of  the  nearest  benefice. 

"  As  to  my  reading,  I  believe  I  may  aver,  without 
hyperbole,  it  has  been  tolerably  extensive  in  the  his- 
torical ;  so  that  few  nations  exist,  or  have  existed, 
with  whose  records  I  am  not  in  some  degree  ac- 
quainted, from  Herodotus  down  to  Gibbou.  Of  the 
classics,  I  know  about  as  mudi  as  most  schoolboys 
sfter  a  discipline  of  thirteen  years ;  of  the  law  of  the 
land  as  much  as  enables  me  to  keep  '  within  the 
statute' — to  use  the  poacher's  vocabulary.  I  did 
study  the  '  Spirit  of  Laws'  and  the  Law  of  Nations ; 
but  when  I  saw  the  latter  violate  every  month,  1 
gave  up  my  attempts  at  so  useless  an  accomplish- 
ment;—of  ge(^raphy,  I  have  seen  more  land  on  maps 
than  I  should  vnsh  to  traverse  on  foot ; — of  mathe- 
matics, enough  to  give  me  the  headache  without 
clearing  the  part  a&cted ; — of  philosophy,  astronomy, 
and  metaphysics,  more  than  I  can  comprehend  ^  and 
of -common  sense  so  little,  that  I  mean  to  leave  a 
Byronian  prize  at  each  of  our  *  Afanae  Matres'  for 
the  first  discovery, — though  I  rather  fear  that  of  the 
Longitude  vnll  precede  it. 

**  I  once  thought  myself  a  philosopher,  and  talked 
nonsense  with  great  decorum :  I  defied  pain,  and 
preached  up  equanimity.  For  some  time  this  did 
veiy  wdl,  for  no  one  was  in  pain  for  me  but  my 

*  This  appeal  to  the  imagination  of  Us  correipondent 
mt  not  altoaether  without  effect.— « I  considered."  says 
Mr  Dallas,  « these  letters,  though  evidently  grouTtded  on 
90WU  occurrences  in  the  still  earlier  part  qfhis  l^e,  rather 
isieiix  d*esprit  than  as  a  true  portrait.* 

t  lie  appears  to  have  had  in  his  memory  Voltaire's 
lively  account  of  2tedig'f  learning :— « II  savait  de  la  m6ta- 
pbyriqoe  ce  qa*on  en  a  sa  dans  tons  lei  Ages,— c'est  k  dire, 
fort  pea  de  chose,*  &c. 


friends,  and  none  lost  their  patience  but  my  hearers. 
At  last,  a  fall  from  my  horse  convinced  me  bodi^ 
sufiering  was  an  evil ;  and  the  worst  of  an  aigument 
overset  my  maxims  and  my  temper  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, so  I  quitted  Zeno  for  Aristippus,  and  conceive 
that  pleasive  constitutes  the  to  x«tXov.  In  morality, 
I  prefer  Confucius  to  the  Ten  Commandments,  and 
Socrates  to  St  Paul,  though  the  two  latter  agree  in 
their  opinion  of  marriage.  In  religion,  I  &vour  the 
CathoKc  emancipation,  but  do  not  acknowledge  the 
Pope;  and  I  have  refused  to  take  the  Sacrament, 
because  I  do  not  think  eating  bread  or  drinking  wine 
from  the  hand  of  an  earthly  vicar  vrill  make  me  an 
inheritor  of  heaven.  I  hold  virtue  in  general,  or  the 
virtues  severally,  to  be  only  in  the  disposition,  each  a 
feeling,  not  a  principle.^  I  believe  truth  the  prime 
attribute  of  the  Deity ;  and  death  an  eternal  sleep, 
at  least  of  the  body.  You  have  here  a  brief  com- 
pendium of  the  sentiments  of  the  wicked  George  Lord 
Byron ;  and,  tiU  I  get  a  new  suit,  you  will  perceive  I 
am  badly  clothed.    I  remain,"  &c. 

Though  such  was,  doubtless,  the  general  cost  of  his 
opinions  at  this  time,  it  must  be  recollected,  before 
we  attach  any  particular  importance  to  the  details  of 
his  creed,  that,  in  addition  to  the  tonptaticm,  never 
easily  resisted  by  him,  of  displaying  his  vrit  at  the 
expense  of  his  character,  he  was  here  addressing  a 
person  who,  though,  no  doubt,  well-meaning,  vras 
evidently  one  of  those  officious,  self-Hsatisfied  advisers, 
whom  it  was  the  delight  of  Lord  Byron  at  all  times 
to  astonish  and  my9l\fy.  The  tricks  which,  when 
a  boy,  he  played  upon  the  Nottingham  quack, 
Lavender,  were  but  the  first  of  a  long  series  with 
which,  through  life,  he  amused  himself,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  all  the  numerous  quacks,  whom  his  celebrity 
and  sociability  drew  around  him. 

The  terms  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  university  in 
this  letter  agree  in  spirit  with  many  jMissages  both 
in  the  ^  Hours  of  Idleness,"  and  his  early  Satire,  and 
prove  that,  while  Harrow  was  remembered  by  him 
with  more  affiiction  perhaps  than  respect,  Cambridge 
had  not  been  able  to  inspire  him  vrith  either.  This 
feeling  of  distaste  to  his  **  nursing  mother"  he  enter- 
tained in  common  with  some  of  the  most  illustrious 
names  of  English  literature.  So  great  was  Milton's 
hatred  to  Cambridge,  that  he  had  even  conceived, 
says  Warton,  a  dislUte  to  the  face  of  the  countiy, — 
to  the  fields  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  poet  Gray 
thus  speaks  of  the  same  university : — ^  Surely,  it  was 
of  this  place,  now  Cambridge,  but  formerly  known 
by  the  name  of  Babylon,  that  the  prophet  spoke 
when  he  said,  *  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall 
dwell  there,  and  their  houses  shall  be  full  of  doleful 
creatures,  and  owls  shall  build  there,  and  satyrs 
shall  dance  there,' "&c.  &o.  The  bitter  recollecticms 
which  Gibbon  retained  of  Oxford,  his  own  pen  has 
recorded ;  and  the  cool  contempt  by  which  Locke 
avenged  himself  on  the  bigotry  of  the  sama^eat  of 
learning  is  even  still  more  memorable.')' 

*  The  doctrine  of  Home,  who  resolves  all  virtae  into 
sentiment.— See  his  'Enquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of 
Morals." 

t  See  his  Letter  to  Anthony  Collins,  1703-4,  where  he 
speaks  of  *  Oiote  sharp  heads,  which  were  for  damning  his 
book,  because  of  its  discouraging  the  staple  commodity  of 
the  place,  which  in  his  time  was  called  hogs'  shearing.'* 
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In  poets,  auch  distasteful  recoUectknis  of  their 
coflegiate  life  may  well  be  thought  to  hare  their 
origin  in  that  antipathy  to  the  trammels  of  discipline, 
which  is  not  unusually  obsenrable  among  the  charac- 
teristics of  genius,  and  which  might  be  regarded, 
indeed,  as  a  sort  of  instinct,  implanted  in  it  for  its 
own  preservation,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  opinion 
that  a  course  of  learned  education  is  hurtful  to  the 
freshness  and  efaurticity  of  the  imaginative  fiunilty. 
A  right  reverend  writer,^  but  little  to  be  suspected 
of  any  desire  to  depreciate  academical  studies,  not 
only  puts  the  question,  ^whether  the  usual  forms 
of  learning  be  not  rather  injurious  to  the  true  poet, 
than  really  assisting  to  him?''  but  appears  strongly 
disposed  to  answer  it  in  the  affirmative, — giving,  as 
an  instance,  in  favour  of  this  conclusion,  the  classic 
Addison,  who,  **  as  appears,**  he  says,  **  from  some 
original  efforts  in  the  sublime,  allegorical  way,  had 
no  want  of  natural  talents  for  the  greater  poetry, — 
which  yet  were  so  restrained  and  disabled  by  bis 
constant  and  superstitious  study  of  the  old  classics, 
that  he  was,  in  &ct,  but  a  very  ordinary  poet." 

It  was,  no  doubt,  under  some  such  impression  of 
the  mal^  influeice  of  a  collegiate  atmosphere  upon 
genius,  that  Milton,  in  speaking  of  Cambridge,  gave 
vent  to  the  exclamation,  that  it  was  ^  a  place  quite 
incompatible  with  the  votaries  of  Phcebus,*'  and  that 
Lord  Byron,  versifying  a  thought  of  his  ovni,  in  a 
letter  to  Mr  Dallas  just  given,  declares, 

Her  Helicon  Is  duller  (ban  her  Cam. 

The  poet  Dryden,  t6o,  who,  like  Milton,  had  in- 
curred some  mark  of  disgrace  at  Cambridge,  seems 
to  have  entertained  but  little  more  veneration  for  his 
Alma  Mater;  and  the  verses  in  which  he  has  praised 
Oxford  at  the  expense  ot  his  own  university  f  were, 
it  is  probable,  dictated  mudi  less  by  admiration  of 
the  one  than  by  a  desire  to  spite  and  depredate  the 
other. 

Nor  is  it  Genius  only  that  thus  rebels  against  the 
discipline  of  the  schools.  Even  the  tamer  quality  of 
Taste,  which  it  is  the  professed  object  of  classical 
studies  to  cultivate,  is  sometimes  found  to  turn 
restive  under  the  pedantic  manige  to  which  it  is  sub- 
jected. It  was  not  till  released  from  the  duty  of 
reading  Virgil  as  a  task,  that  Gray  could  feel  him- 
self capable  of  enjoying  the  beauties  of  that  poet ; 
and  Lord  Byron  was,  to  the  last,  unable  to  vanquish 
a  similar  prepossession,  with  which  the  same  sort 
of  school  association  had  inoculated  him,  against 
Horace. 

— —  Tbongli  Time  hath  taught 
My  mind  to  meditate  what  then  it  leam'd. 
Yet  such  the  fix'd  inveteracy  wrought 
By  the  impatience  of  my  early  thought. 
That,  with  the  freihness  wearing  oat  before 
My  mind  coold  relish  what  it  might  have  sought. 
If  free  to  choose,  I  cannot  now  restore 
Its  health ;  but  what  it  then  detested,  still  abhor. 

Then  forewell,  Horace ;  whom  I  hated  so. 
Not  for  thy  faults,  but  mine ;  it  is  a  curse 
To  understand,  not  feel  thy  lyric  flow. 
To  comprehend,  but  never  love  thy  verse. 

Childe  Harold,  Canto  IV. 

To  the  list  of  eminent  poets,  who  have  thus  left 

*  Kurd,  'Discourses  on  Poetical  Imitation." 
t  Prologue  to  the  University  of  Oxford. 


on  record  their  dislike  and  disapproval  of  the 
system  of  education,  are  to  be  added,  tb( 
guished  names  of  Cowley,  Addison,  and  C 
while,  among  the  cases  which,  like  those  ol 
and  Dryden,  practically  demonstrate  the 
inverse  ratio  that  may  exist  between  coU^ ! 
and  genius,  must  not  be  forgotten  those  oi 
Goldsmith,  and  Churchill,  to  every  one  of 
some  mark  of  incompetoipy  was  affixed 
respective  universities,  whose  annaki  they 
Whoi  in  additicm,  too,  to  this  rather  ampl 
logue  of  poets,  whom  the  universities  have  sc 
either  disloyal  or  dishonoured,  we  come  to 
over  such  names  as  those  of  Shakspeare  andi 
followed  by  Gay,  Thomson,  Bums,  Chattert 
all  of  whom  have  attained  their  respective 
of  eminence,  without  instructioo  or  sancti 
any  college  whatever,  it  forms  altogether,  it 
owned,  a  large  portion  of  the  poetical  wo 
must  be  subducted  from  the  sphere  of  that 
influence  which  the  universities  are  sup] 
exercise  over  the  genius  of  the  country. 

The  following  letters,  written  at  this  time 
some  particulars  which  wiQ  not  be  foui 
teresting. 

LETTER  XXn. 

TO  MR  HENRY  DRURY. 

'Dorsnt's  Hotel,  Jonmnr  13 

*'mt  dear  sir, 

^  Though  the  stupidity  (^  my  servants 
porter  of  the  house,  in  not  showing  you 
(where  I  should  have  joined  you  directly)  ] 
me  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  yesterday,  I 
meet  you  at  some  public  place  in  the  evenii 
ever,  my  stars  decreed  otherwise,  as  th^ 
do,  when  I  have  any  favour  to  request  of 
think  you  would  have  been  surprised  at  i 
for,  since  our  last  meeting,  I  am  reduced  J 
in  weight.  I  then  weighed  fourteen  stc 
pound,  and  now  (miy  ten  stone  and  a  hiUf. 
disposed  of  my  ntperflmties,  by  means  of  h 
cise  and  abstinence.  *  *  * 

^Should  your  Harrow  engagements  allc 
visit  town  between  this  and  February,  I 
most  happy  to  see  you  in  Albemarle-street. 
not  so  fortunate,  I  shall  endeavour  to  joii 
an  afternoon  at  Harrow,  though,  I  fear,  yi 
will  by  no  means  contribute  to  my  cure.     , 
worthy  preceptor,.  Dr  B.,  our  encounter 
no  means  prevent  the  mutual  endearments 
were  wont  to  lavish  on  each  other.    We  \ 
spoken  once  since  my  departure  from  I 
1805,  and  then  he  politely  told  Tatersall  I 
proper  associate  for  his  pupils.  This  was  Ic 
my  strictures  in  verse :  but,  in  phun  pro 
been  some  years  older,  I  should  have  hdd  i 
on  his  perfections.     But;  being  laid  on  ] 
when  that  schoolboy  thing  was  written — 
dictated — expecting  to  rise  no  more,  my 
having  taken  his  sixteenth  fee,  and  I  his 
tion,  I  could  not  quit  this  earth  without 
memento  of  my  constant  attachment  to 
gratitude  for  his  manifold  good  offices. 

^  I  meant  to  have  been  down  in  July ;  bul 
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nee,  immediately  after  the  publicatictai, 
astrued  into  an  insult,  I  directed  my  steps 
Besides,  I  heard  that  some  of  the  boys 
d  of  my  Libellus,  contrary  to  my  wishes 
r  I  never  transmitted  a  single  copy  till 
en  I  gave  one  to  a  boy,  since  gone,  after 
portunities.  You  will,  I  trust,  pardon 
.  As  you  had  touched  on  the  -subject, 
>ffie  explanation  necessary.  Defence  I 
lempt,  *Hic  mums  aheneus  esto,  nil 
' — and  '  so  on'  (as  Lord  Baltimore  said 
for  a  rape) — I  have  been  so  long  at 
» forget  the  condusion  of  the  line ;  but, 
mot  finish  my  quotation,  I  will  my  letter, 

you  to  believe  me,  gratefully  and  a£fec- 

f» 

win  not  lay  a  tax  on  your  time  by  re- 
mswer,  lest  you  say,  as  Butler  said  to 
rhen  I  had  written  his  reverence  an 
btle  on  the  expression  before  mentioned) , 
I  wanted  to  draw  him  into  a  correspon- 

LETTER  XXin. 

TO  MR  HARNESS. 
:»  Hotel,  Albemarle-itreet,  Feb.  11th,  1808. 
DRAB  HARNESS, 

d  no  Opportunity  of  returning  my  verbal 
ist  you  will  accept  my  written  acknow- 
r  the  compliment  you  were  pleased  to 
production  of  my  unlucky  muse  last 
I  am  induced  to  do  this  not  Fess  from 

I  feel  in  the  praise  of  an  old  school- 

from  justice  to  you,  for  I  had  heard 
h  some  slight  variations.    Indeed,  when 

morning,  Wingfield  had  not  undeceived 
rill  tell  you  that  I  displayed  no  resent- 
tioning  what  I  had  heard,  though  I  was 
lisoover  the  truth.  Perhaps  you  hardly 
le  years  ago  a  short,  though,  for  the 
Q  friendship  between  us  ?  Why  it  was 
r  duration,  I  know  not.  I  have  still  a 
i  in  my  possession,  that  must  always 

from  forgetting  it.  I  also  remember 
ed  with  the  perusal  of  many  of  your 
,  and  several  other  circumstances  veiy 
their  day,  which  I  will  not  force  upon 
S  but  entreat  you  to  bdieve  me,  with 
at  their  riiort  continuance,  and  a  hope 
irrevocable.    Yours  veiy  sincerely,  &c. 

"Byron." 


Idleness.'  Lord  Byron  was  then  at  Cambridge;  I, 
in  one  of  the  upper  forms  at  Harrow.  In  an  English 
theme  I  happened  to  quote  from  the  voIUme,  and 
mention  it  with  praise.  It  was  reported  to  Byron 
that  I  had,  on  the  contrary,  spoken  slightingly  of  his 
work  and  of  himself,  for  the  purpose  of  conciliating 
the  favour  of  Dr  Butler,  the  master,  who  had  been 
severely  satirized  in  one  of  the  poems.  Wingiield, 
who  was  afterwards  Lord  Powerscourt,  a  mutual 
friend  of  Byron  and  myself,  disabused  him  of  the 
error  into  which  he  had  been  led,  and  this  was  the 
occasion  of  the  first  letter  of  the  collection.  Our 
conversation  was  renewed  and  continued  from  that 
time  till  his  going  abroad.  Whatever  &ults  Lord 
Byron  might  have  had  towards  others,  to  myself 
he  was  always  uniformly  a£fectionate.  I  have  many 
sh'ghts  and  n^lects  towards  him  to  reproach  myself 
with ;  but  I  cannot  call  to  mind  a  single  instance  of 
caprice  or  unkindness,  in  the  whole  course  of  our 
intimacy,  to  allege  against  him.'' 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  (1808)  appeared  the 
memorable  critique  upon  the  **  Hours  of  Idleness"  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review.  That  he  had  some  notice  of 
what  was  to  be  expected  from  that  quarter  appears 
by  the  following  letter  to  his  friend,  Mr  Becher. 

LETTER  XXIV. 

TO  MR  RECHER. 


«  Dorant*t  Hotel,  Feb.  26, 1808. 


«( 


«* 


MY  DEAR  BECHER, 

*      *      *      *      * 


»u)y  mentioned  the  early  friendship  that 
ween  this  gentleman  and  Lord  Byron, 
he  coolness  that  succeeded  it.  The 
-act  from  a  letter  with  which  Mr  Harness 
,  in  placing  at  my  disposal  those  of  his 
ondent,  will  explain  the  circumstances 
this  time,  to  their  reconcilement ;  and 
ibute,  in  the  ccmcluding  sentences,  to 
will  be  found  not  less  honourable  to  the 
er  himself  than  to  his  friend. 
8  afterwards  arose  which  Byron  alludes 
.  of  the  accompanying  letters,  and  we 
luring  the  last  year  of  hiei  remaining  at 
il  after  the  publication  of  his  *'  Hours  of 


Now  for  Apollo.  I  am 
happy  that  you  still  retain  your  predilection,  and 
that  Uie  public  allow  me  some  share  of  praise.  I  am 
of  so  much  importance,  that  a  most  violent  attack  is 
preparing  for  me  in  the  next  number  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review.  This  I  had  from  the  authority  of  a 
friend  who  has  seen  the  proof  and  manuscript  of  the 
critique.  You  know  the  system  of  the  Edinburgh 
gentlemen  is  universal  attack.  They  praise  none; 
iEuid  neither  the  public  nor  the  author  expects  praise 
from  them.  It  is,  however,  something  to  be  noticed, 
as  they  profess  to  pass  judgment  only  on  works  re- 
quiring the  public  attention.  You  will  see  tlus,  when 
it  comes  out ; — it  is,  I  understand,  of  the  most  un- 
merciful description ;  but  I  am  aware  of  it,  and  hope 
you  will  not  be  hurt  by  its  severity. 

"  Tell  Mrs  Byron  not  to  be  out  of  humour  with 
them,  and  to  prepare  her  mind  for  the  greatest  hos- 
tility on  their  part.  It  will  do  no  injuiy  whatever,  and 
I  trust  her  mind  will  not  be  ruffled.  They  defeat 
their  object  by  indiscriminate  abuse,  and  they  never 
praise  except  the  partisans  of  Lord  Holland  and  Co. 
It  is  nothing  to  be  abused  when  Southey,  Moore, 
Lauderdale,  Strangford,  and  Payne  Knight,  share 
the  same  fate. 

"  I  am  sorry — but  *  Childish  Recollections'  must 
be  suppressed  during  this  edition.  I  have  altered,  at 
your  suggestion,  the  obnoxunu  oHusiotu  in  the  sixth 
stanza  of  my  last  ode. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  Becher,  I  must  return  my 
best  acknowledgments  for  the  interest  you  have  taken 
in  me  and  my  poetical  bantlings,  and  I  shall  ever  be 
proud  to  show  how  much  I  esteem  the  advice  and 
the  adviser.    Believe  me  most  tndy,"  &c. 
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'  Soon  after  this  letter  appeared  the  dreaded  ar- 
ticle,— an  article, — ^which,  if  not  **  witty  in  itsdf," 
desenres  eminently  the  credit  of  causing  ^wit  in 
others."  Seldom,  indeed,  has  it  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
the  justest  criticism  to  attain  celebrity  such  tas  in- 
^justice  has  procured  for  this;  nor  as  long  as  the 
short,  but  glorious  race  of  Byron*s  genius  is  remem- 
bered, can  the  critic,  whoever  be  may  be,  that  so 
unintentionally  ministered  to  its  first  start,  be  for- 
gotten. 

It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  remark, — ^without  at 
the  same  time  intending  any  excuse  for  the  con- 
temptuous tone  of  criticism  assumed  by  fhe  reviewer, 
— that  the  early  verses  of  Lord  Byron,  however  dis- 
tinguished by  tenderness  and  grace,  give  but  little 
promise  of  those  dazzling  miracles  of  poesy,  with 
which  he  afterwards  astonished  and  enchanted  the 
world ;  and  that,  if  his  youthful  verses  now  have  a 
peculiar  charm  in  our  eyes,  it  is  because  we  read 
them,  as  it  were,  by  the  light  of  his  subsequent 
glory. 

Tliere  is,  indeed,  one  pomt  of  view,  in  which  these 
productions  are  deeply  and  intrinsically  interesting. 
As  faithful  reflections  of  his  character  at  that  perimi 
of  life,  they  enable  us  to  judge  of  what  he  was  in  his 
yet  unadulterated  state, — before  disappointment  had 
begun  to  embitter  his  ardent  spirit,  or  the  stirring  up 
of  the  energies  of  his  natiu'e  had  brought  into  activity 
also  its  defects.  Tracing  him  thus  through  these 
natural  eflPusions  of  his  young  genius,  we  find  him 
pictured  exactly  such,  in  all  the  features  of  his  cha- 
racter, as  every  anecdote  of  his  boyish  days  proves 
him  really  to  have  been^^proud,  daring,  and  pas- 
sionate,— resentful  of  slight  or  injustice,  but  still 
more  so  in  the  cause  (^  others  than  in  his  ovm ;  and 
yet,  Yirith  all  this  vehemence,  docile  and  placable,  at 
the  least  touch  of  a  hand  authorized  by  love  to  guide 
him.  The  afiectionateness,  indeed,  of  his  disposition, 
traceable  as  it  is  through  every  page  of  this  volume, 
is  yet  but  faintly  done  justice  to,  even  by  liimself ; — 
his  whole  youth  being,  from  earliest  childhood,  a 
series  of  the  most  passionate  attachments,— of  those 
overflowings  of  the  soul,  both  in  friendship  and  love, 
which  are  still  more  rarely  responded  to  than  felt, 
and  which,  when  checked  or  sent  back  upon  the 
heart,  are  sure  to  turn  into  bitterness. 

We  have  seen  also,  in  some  of  his  early  unpub- 
lished poems,  how  apparent,  even  through  the 
doubts  that  already  clouded  them,  are  those  feelings 
of  piety  which  a  soul  like  his  could  not  but  possess, 
and  which,  when  afterwards  diverted  out  of  their 
legitimate  channel,  found  a  vent  in  the  poetical  wor- 
ship of  nature,  and  in  that  shadowy  substitute  for 
religion  which  superstition  ofiers.  When,  in  addi- 
tion, too,  to  these  traits  of  early  character,  we  find 
scattered  through  his  youthful  poems  such  anticipa- 
tions of  the  glory  that  awaited  him — such,  alter- 
nately, proud  and  saddened  glimpses  into  the  future, 
as  if  he  already  felt  the  elements  of  something  great 
within  him,  but  doubted  whether  his  destiny  would 
allow  him  to  bring  it  forth, — it  is  not  wonderful  that, 
with  the  whole  of  his  career  present  to  our  imagina- 
tions, we  should  see  a  lustre  round  these  first  puerile 
attempts,  not  really  their  own,  but  shed  back  upon 
them  from  the  bright  eminence  which  he  afterwards 
attained;  and  that,  in  our  indignation  against  the 


&stidious  blindness  of  the  critic,  we  should  forget 
that  he  had  not  then  the  aid  of  this  refle<^ed  charai, 
vrith  which  the  subsequent  achjevements  of  the  poet 
now  irradiate  all  that  bears  his  name. 

The  effect  this  criticism  produced  upon  him  can 
only  be  conceived  by  those,  who,  besides  having  as 
adequate  notion  of  what  most  poets  would  fed  xaAet 
such  an  attack,  can  understand  all  that  there  was  ia 
the  temper  and  dispositioo  of  Liord  Byron  to  make 
him  feel  it  with  tenfold  more  acuteness  than  othen. 

We  have  seen  vrith  what  feverish  anxiety  he  awaited 
the  verdicts  of  all  the  minor  Reviews,  and,  from  his 
sensibility  to  the  praise  of  the  meanest  of  these 
censors,  may  guess  how  painfully  he  must  have 
writhed  under  the  sneers  of  the  highest.  A  firiend, 
who  found  him  in  the  first  moments  of  excitement 
after  reading  the  article,  inquired  anxiously,  whether 
he  had  just  received  a  challenge? — ^not  knowing  how 
else  to  account  for  the  fierce  defiance  of  his  kwks. 
It  would,  indeed,  be  difficult  for  sculptor  or  pamter 
to  imagine  a  subject  of  more  fearful  beauty,  than  the 
fine  countenance  of  the  young  poet  must  have  exlu- 
bited  in  the  collected  energy  of  that  crisis.  His 
pride  had  been  wounded  to  the  quick,  and  his  ambi- 
tion humbled : — but  this  feeling  of  humiliation  lasted 
but  for  a  moment.  The  veiy  reaction  of  his  spirit 
against  aggression  roused  him  to  a  full  consciousness 
of  his  own  powers;*  and  the  pain  and  the  shame  of 
the  injury  were  forgotten  in  the  proud  certainly  of 
revenge. 

Among  the  less  sentimental  efiects  of  this  Review 
upon  his  mind,  he  used  to  mention  that,  on  the  day 
he  read  it,  he  drank  three  bottles  of  claret,  to  his  own 
share,  after  dinner ; — that  nothing,  however,  relieved 
him,  till  he  had  given  vent  to  his  indignation  in 
rhyme,  and  that  "after  the  first  twenty  lines,  he  fc^ 
himself  considerably  better."  His  chief  care, 
indeed,  afterwards,*  was  amiably  devoted, — as  we 
have  seen  it  was,  in  like  manner,  before  t)^e  criti- 
cism,— to  allaying,  as  far  as  he  could,  the  sensitive- 
ness of  his  mother ;  who,  not  having  the  same  motive 
or  power  to  summon  up  a  spirit  of  resistance,  was, 
of  course,  more  helplessly  alive  to  this  attadc  upcn 
his  fame,  and  felt  it  far  more  than,  after  the  first 
burst  of  indignation,  he  did  himself.  But  the  state 
of  his  mind  upon  the  subject  vriU  be  best  understood 
from  the  following  letter. 

LETTER  XXV. 

TO  BIR  BECHER. 

"  Dorant'8,  March  28th,  IMS. 
"  I  have  lately  received  a  copy  of  the  new  edition 
from  Ridge,  and  it  is  high  time  for  me  to  return  my 
best  thanks  to  you  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken  in 
the  superintendence.  This  I  do  most  sincerely,  and 
only  regret  that  Ridge  has  not  seconded  you  as  I 
could  wish, — at  least,  in  the  bindings,  paper,  &c.,  of 
the  copy  he  sent  to  me.  Perhaps  those  for  the  public 
may  be  more  respectable  in  such  articles. 

*  "  'Tis  a  quality  very  observable  in  bmnan  natnre,  ibat 
any  opposition  which  does  not  entirely  discourage  and  io- 
timidate  us  has  ratber  a  contrary  effect,  and  inspires  ns 
with  a  more  than  ordinary  grandeur  and  magnanimity.  In 
collecting  our  force  to  overcome  the  opposition,  we  in- 
vigorate tbe  soul,  and  give  it  an  elevation  with  wbich 
otherwise  it  would  never  have  been  acquainted."— <^«m«, 
Treatise  o/Humcui  Nature. 
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**  You  hhie  seen  the  E^dinbivgh  Review,  of  eoitne. 
I  regret  that  Mm  Byron  is  so  much  annoyed.  For 
my  own  part,  these '  paper  bullets  of  the  brain'  have 
only  taught  me  to  stand  fire ;  and,  as  I  have  been 
lucky  enough  upon  the  whole,  my  repose  and  appe- 
tite are  not  discomposed.  Pratt,  tiie  gleaner,  author, 
])oet,  &c.  &c. ,  addressed  a  long  rhyming  epistle  to  me 
on  tiie  sulject,  by  way  of  consolati(m ;  but  it  was  not 
well  done,  so  I  do  not  send  it,  though  the  name  of 
the  man  might  make  it  go  down.  The  E.  Rs.  have 
not  performed  their  task  well ; — at  least,  the  literati 
ten  me  this,  and  I  think  /  could  write  a  more  sar- 
casitic  critique  (m  myself  than  any  yet  published.  For 
instance,  instead  of  the  remark, — ^ill-natured  aiough, 
but  not  keen, — about  Macpherson,  I  (quoad  re- 
viewers) could  have  said,  *  Alas,  this  imitation  only 
proves  the  assertion  of  Doctor  Johnson,  that  many 
men,  women,  and  chUdren,  could  write  such  poetry 
as  Ossian's.' 

**  I  am  thin  and  in  exercise.  During  the  spring  or 
summer  I  trust  we  shall  meet.  I  hear  Lord  Ruthyn 
leaves  Newstead  in  April.  *  *  *  As  soon  as  he 
quits  it  for  ever,  I  wish  much  you  would  take  a  ride 
over,  survey  the  mansion,  and  give  me  your  candid 
opinion  on  the  most  advisable  mode  of  proceeding 
vnth  r^ard  to  the  house.  Entre  nous,  I  am  cursedly 
dipped;  my  debts,  every  thing  inclusive,  will  be  nine 
or  ten  thousand  before  I  am  twenty-one.  But  I  have 
reason  to  think  my  property  will  turn  out  better  than 
general  expectation  may  conceive.  Of  Newstead  I 
have  little  hope  or  care ;  but  Hanson,  my  agent,  inti- 
mated my  Lancashire  property  was  worth  three 
Newsteads.  I  believe  we  have  it  hollow;  though 
the  defendants  are  protracting  the  surr^ider,  if  possi- 
ble, till  after  my  majority,  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
some  arrangement  vrith  me,  thinking  I  shall  probably 
prefer  a  sum  in  hand  to  a  reversion.  Newstead  I 
may  tell; — perhaps  I  will  not, — ^though  of  that  more 
anon.    I  will  come  down  in  May  or  June.    *    *    ♦ 

**  Yours  most  truly,  fee." 

Tlie  sort  of  fife  which  he  led  at  this  period,  be- 
tween the  ^dssipations  of  London  and  of  Cambridge, 
without  a  home  to  welcome,  or  even  the  roof  of  a 
single  relative  to  receive  him,  was  but  little  calculated 
to  render  him  satisfied  either  with  himself  or  the 
world.  Unrestricted  as  he  was  by  deference  to  any 
will  but  lus  own,*  even  the  pleasures  to  which  he 
was  naturally  most  inclined  prematurely  palled  upon 
him,  for  want  of  those  best  zests  of  all  enjoyment, 
nuri^  and  restraint.  I  have  already  quoted,  from  one 
of  his  note-books,  a  passage  descriptive  of  his  feelings 
on  first  going  to  Cambridge,  in  which  he  says  that 
"  one  of  the  deadliest  and  heariest  feelings  of  his  life 
was  to  feel  that  he  vras  no  longer  a  boy.'' — ^  From 
that  moment  (he  adds)  I  began  to  grow  old  in  my 
own  esteem,  and  in  my  esteem  age  is  not  estimable. 
I  took  my  gradations  in  the  rices  with  great  promp- 
titude, but  they  were  not  to  my  taste ;  for  my  early 
passions,  though  riolent  in  the  extreme,  were  con- 
centrated, and  hated  division  or  spreading  abroad. 
I  could  have  left  or  lost  the  whole  world  with,  or  for, 
that. which  I  loved;  but,  though  my  temperament 

*  *  The  colour  of  our  whole  life  is  generally  such  as  the 
tbree  or  four  first  years  in  which  we  are  our  own  masters 
mske  it—Cotpper, 


was  naturally  burning,  I  could  not  share  in  the  com- 
mon-place libertinism  of  the  place  and  time  without 
disgust.  And  yet  this  very  diigust,  and  my  heart 
throvni  back  upon  itself,  threw  me  into  excesses 
perhaps  more  fatal  than  those  from  which  I  shrunk, 
as  fixing  upon  one  (at  a  time)  the  passions  which, 
spread  amongst  many,  would  have  hurt  only  myself.'* 

Though,  from  the  causes  here  alleged,  the  irre- 
gularities he,  at  this  period^  gave  way  to,  were  of  a 
nature  fiir  less  gross  and  miscellaneous  than  those, 
perhaps,  of  any  of  his  associates^  yet,  partly  from 
the  vehemence  which  this  concentration  caused, 
and,  still  more,  from  that  strange  pride  in  his  own 
errors,  which  led  him  always  to  bring  them  forth  in 
the  most  conspicuous  light,  it  so  happened  that  one 
single  indiscretion,  in  his  hands,  was  made  to  go 
farther,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  than  a  thousand  in 
those  of  others.  An  instance  of  this,  that  occurred 
about  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  was,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  the  sole  foundation  of  the  myste- 
rious allusions  just  cited.  An  amour  (if  it  may  be 
dignified  vrith  such  a  name)  of  that  sort  of  casual 
description  which  less  attachable  natures  would  have 
forgotten,  and  more  prudent  ones  at  least  concealed, 
vras  by  him  converted,  at  this  period,  and  with  cir- 
cumstances of  the  most  unnecessary  display,  into  a 
connexion  of  some  continuance, — the  object  of  it  not 
only  becoming  domesticated  with  him  in  lodgings  at 
Bromptoh,  but  accompanying  him  afterwards,  dis- 
guised in  boy's  clothes,  to  Brighton.  He  introduced 
this  young  person,  who  used  to  ride  about  vrith  him 
in  her  male  attire,  as  his  younger  brother ;  and  the 
late  Lady  P  *  *,  who  was  at  Brighton  at  the  time, 
and  had  some  suspicion  of  the  real  nature  of  the 
relationship,  said  one  day  to  the  poet's  compilnion, 
^  What  a  pretty  horse  that  is  you  are  riding !" — 
"Yes,"  answered  the  pretended  cavalier,  **it  was. 
gave  me  by  my  brother !  " 

Beattie  teUs  us,  of  his  ideal  poet, — 

The  exploits  of  strength,  dexterity,  or  speed, 
To  him  nor  vanity  nor  joy  could  bring. 

But  far  different  were  the  tastes  of  the  real  poet, 
Byron ; — and,  among  the  least  romantic,  perhaps,  of 
the  exercises  in  which  he  took  a  delight  was  that  of 
boxing,  or  sparring.  This  taste  it  was  that^  at  a  very 
early  period,  brought  him  acquainted  vrith  the  dis- 
tinguished professor  of  that  art,  Mr  Jackson,  for 
whom  he  continued  through  life  to  entertain  the 
sincerest  regard, — one  of  his  latest  works  containing 
a  most  cordial  tribute  not  only  to  the  professional, 
but  social  qualities  of  this  sole  prop  and  ornament  of 
pugilism.*  During  his  stay  at  Brighton  this  year, 
Jackson  was  one  of  his  most  constant  visitors, — the 
expense  of  the  professor's  chaise  thither  and  back 
being  always  defrayed  by  his  noble  patron.  He  also 
hon(»ured  with  his  notice,  at  this  time,  D'Egville,  the 
ballet-master,  and  Grimaldi,  to  the  latter  of  whom  he 
sent,  as  I  understand,  on  one  of  his  benefit-nights,  a 
present  of  five  guineas. 

Having  been  favoiu-ed  by  Mr  Jackson  with  copies 

*  *I  refer  to  my  old  friend  and  corporeal  pastor  and 
master,  John  Jackson,  Esq.,  Professor  oi  Pugilism,  who  I 
trust  still  retains  the  strength  and  symmetry  of  his  model 
ofa  form,  together  with  his  goodrhumour  and  athletic,  as. 
well  as  ment&l,  accomplishments. "-~lVof«  oh  Don  Juan 
Canto  II. 
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of  the  few  notes  and  letters,  whidi  he  has  presenred 
out  of  the  many  addressed  to  him  by  Lord  Bjnn,  I 
shaD  here  lay  before  the  reader  one  or  two,  which 
bear  the  date  of  the  present  year,  and  which,  though 
referring  to  matters  of  no  interest  in  themselyes,  give, 
perhapr,  a  better  notion  of  the  actual  life  and  habits 
of  the  young  poet,  at  this  time,  than  could  be  aiforded 
by  the  most  elaborate  and,  in  other  respects,  im- 
portant correspondence.  Tliey  wiU  show,  at  least, 
how  Tery  little  akin  to  romance  were  the  early  pur- 
suits and  associates  of  the  author  of  Childe  Harold, 
and,  combined  with  what  we  know  of  the  still  less 
romantic  youth  of  Shakspeare,  proTe  how  unhurt  the 
Tital  principle  of  genius  can  preserve  itsdf  eyen  in 
atmospheres  apparently  the  most  ungenial  and  noxious 
to  it. 

LETTER  XXVI. 

TO  MR  JACKSON. 

«N.A.NotU.,   September  18, 1803. 
'^DBAB  JACK, 

^  I  wish  you  would  inform  me  what  has  been  done 
by  JekyO,  at  No.  40,  Sloane-square,  concerning  the 
pony  I  returned  as  unsound. 

^  I  have  also  to  request  you  will  call  on  Louch  at 
Brompton,  and  inquire  what  the  devil  he  meant  by 
sending  suoh  an  insolent  letter  to  me  at  Bright(m ; 
and  at  the  same  time  tell  him  I  by  no  means  can 
comply  with  the  charge  he  has  made  for  things  pre- 
tended to  be  damaged. 

''Ambrose  behaved  most  scandalously  about  the 
pony.  You  may  tell  Jekyll  if  he  does  not  refund  the 
money,  I  shall  put  the  affiBtir  into  my  lawyer's  hands. 
Five  and  twenty  guineas  is  a  sound  price  for  a  pony, 

and  by ,  if  it  costs  me  five  hundred  pounds,  I 

will  make  an  example  of  Mr  Jekyll,  and  that  imme- 
diately, unless  the  cash  is  returned. 

''Believe  me,  dear  Jack,  Sec," 

LETTER  XXVn. 

TO  MR  JACKSON. 

'N.  A.  Notts.,    October  4, 1808. 

"  You  wiQ  make  as  good  a  bargain  as  possible 
with  this  Master  Jekyll,  if  he  is  not  a  gentleman.  If 
he  is  a  gentleman^  inform  me,  for  I  shall  take  very 
different  steps.  If  he  is  not,  you  must  get  what  you 
can  of  the  money,  for  I  have  too  much  business  on 
hand  at  present  to  commence  an  action.  Besides, 
Ambrose  is  the  man  who  ought  to  refund, — ^but  I  have 
done  with  him.  You  can  settle  vrith  L.  out  of  the 
balance,and  dispose  of  the  bidets,  &c. ,  as  you  best  can. 

"  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  you  here;  but  the 
house  is  filled  vrith  workmen  and  undei^ing  a  tho- 
rough repair.  I  hope,  however^  to  be  more  fortunate 
before  many  months  have  elapsed. 

"  If  you  see  Bold  Webster,  remember  me  to  him, 
and  tell  him  I  have  to  regret  Sydney,  who  has 
perished,  I  fear,  in  my  rabbit  warren,  for  we  have 
seen  nothing  of  him  for  the  last  fortnight. 

"  Adieu. — Believe  me,  etc. 

LETTER  XXVm. 

TO  MR  JACKSON. 

«N.  A.  Notts.   December  12, 1808. 
MY  DEAR  JACK, 

"  You  vrill  get  the  greyhound  from  the  ovnier  at 


any  price,  and  as  many  more  of  the  same  breed  (male 
or  female)  as  you  can  collect. 

"  Tell  I^EgviDe  his  dress  shall  be  returned— Ian 
obliged  to  him  fnr  the  pattern.  I  am  sony  yoo 
should  have  so  much  trouble,  but  I  was  not  aware 
of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  the  animals  in  question. 
I  shall  have  finished  part  of  my  mansicm  in  a  few 
weeks,  and,  if  you  can  pay  me  a  visit  at  Christmas, 
I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you.    Beliere  me,  Sec." 

The  dress  alluded  to  here  was,  no  doubt,  wanted 
for  a  private  play,  which  he,  at  this  time,  got  up  at 
Newstead,  and  of  which  there  are  some  further 
particukrs  in  the  annexed  letter  to  Mr  Becher. 

LETTER  XXIX. 

''  TO  MR  BECHER. 

•Newstead  Abbey,  Notts..  Sept.  14th,  1806. 
"  MT  DEAR  BECHER, 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  inquiries,  and 
shall  proiit  by  them  accordingly.  I  am  going  to  get 
up  a  play  here ;  the  hall,  will  constitute  a  most  ad- 
mirable theatre.  I  have  settled  the  dram,  pers.,  and 
can  do  without  ladies,  as  I  have  some  young  friends 
who  will  make  tolemhle  substitutes  for  fenudes,  and 
we  only  want  three  male  characters,  beside  Mr  Hob- 
house  and  myself,  for  the  play  we  have  fixed  on, 
which  vrill  be  the  Revenge.  Pray  direct  Nicholson  the 
'  carpenter  to  come  over  to  me  immediately,  and  inform 
me  what  day  you  will  dine  and  pass  the  night  here. 

"  Believe  me,  &€." 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  this  year,  as  the  letters  I 
have  just  given  indicate,  that  he,  for  the  first  time, 
took  up  his  residence  at  Newstead  Abbey.  Having 
received  the  place  in  a  most  ruinous  condition  firom 
the  hands  of  its  last  occupant.  Lord  Grey  de  Ruthjn, 
he  proceeded  immediately  to  repair  and  fit  up  some 
of  the  apartments,  so  as  to  render  them — ^more  vrith 
a  view  to  his  mother's  accommodation  than  his  own- 
comfortably  habitable.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  Mrs 
Byron,  published  by  Mr  Dallas,  he  thus  explains  his 
views  and  intentions  on  this  subject. 

LETTER  XXX. 

TO  THE  HONOURABLE*  BfRS  BTRON. 

«  Newstead  Abbey,  Notts.,  October  7ih»  1888. 
"  DEAR  MADAM, 

"  I  have  no  beds  for  the  H  *  *  s,  or  any  body  else 
at  present.  The  H  *  *  s  sleep  at  Mansfield.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  resemble  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau. 
I  have  no  ambition  to  be  like  so  illustrious  a  mad- 
man— ^but  this  I  know,  that  I  shall  live  in  my  own 
manner,  and  as  much  alone  as  possible.  When  my 
rooms  are  ready  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you ;  at  presoit 
it  woiUd  be  improper,  and  uncomfortable  to  both 
parties.  You  can  hardly  object  to  my  rendering  my 
mansion  habitable,  notwithstanding  my  departure  for 
Persia  in  March  (or  May  at  farthest),  since  you  vriU 
be  tenant  till  my  return;  and  in  case  of  any  accident 
(for  I  have  already  arranged  my  will  to  be  dravm  up 
the  moment  I  am  twenty-one),  I  have  taken  care  you 
shall  have  the  house  and  manor  for  life,  besides  a 

•  Thus  addressed  always  by  Lord  Byron,  but  withoat 
any  right  to  the  distinction. 
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Kiflicieiit  inoome.  So  you  see  my  improYements  are 
not  entirely  selfish.  As  I  hA?e  a  friend  here,  we  will 
go  to  the  Infiimaiy  Ball  on  the  13th ;  we  wiD  drink 
tea  with  Mrs  Byron  at  eight  o'clock,  and  expect  to 
see  you  at  the  ball.  If  that  lady  will  allow  us  a 
couple  of  rooms  to  dress  in,  we  shall  be  highlj 
obliged : — if  we  are  at  the  ball  by  ten  or  eleven  it 
will  be  time  enough,  and  we  shall  return  to  New- 
stead  about  three  or  Ifour. 

^  Adieu.    Belieye  me, 

**  Yours  veiy  truly, 

**  Bybon> 

Tlie  idea,  entertained  by  Mrs  Byron,  of  a  resem- 
blance between  her  son  and  Rousseau  was  founded 
chiefly , we  may  suppose,  on  those  habits  of  solitariness, 
in  which  he  had  eyen  already  shown  a  disposition  to 
foOow  that  self-contemplatiTC  philosopher,  and  which, 
manifesting  themseWes  thus  early,  gained  strength  as 
he  adranced  in  life.  In  one  of  his  Journals,  to  which 
I  frequently  have  occasion  to  refer/  he  thus,  m  ques- 
tioning the  justice  of  this  comparison  between  him- 
sdf  and  Rousseau,  gives, — as  usual,  vividly, — some 
touches  of  his  own  disposition  and  habitudes : — 

**  Mj  mother,  before  I  was  twenty,  would  have  it 
that  I  was  like  Rousseau,  and  Madame  de  Stael  used 
to  say  so  too  in  1813,  and  the  Edinburgh  Review 
has  something  of  the  sort  in  its  critique  on  the  fourth 
Canto  of  Childe  HarokL    I  can't  see  any  point  of 
resemblance: — he  wrote  prose;  I  verse:  he  vras  of 
the  people;  I  of  the  aristocracy  :t  he  wss  a  philoso- 
pher; I  am  none:  he  published  his  first  woric  at 
forty ;  I  mine  at  eighteen:  his  first  essay  brought  him 
univeraal  appkiuse;  mine  the  contrary:  he  married 
his  housekeeper  ;  I  could  not  keep  house  with  my 
wife :  he  thought  all  the  world  in  a  plot  against  him ; 
my  little  world  seems  to  think  me  in  a  plot  against  it, 
if  I  may  judge  by  their  abuse  in  print  and  coterie : 
he  liked  botany;  I  like  flowers,  herbs,  and  trees,  but 
know  nothing  of  their  pedigrees :  he  wrote  music;  I 
limit  my  knowledge  of  it  to  what  I  catch  by  ear— I 
never  could  learn  any  thing  by  study ,  not  even  a  lan- 
guage— it  was  all  by  rote,  and  ear,  and  memory :  he 
had  a  bad  memory ;  I  had,  at  least,  an  exceUait  one 
(ask  Hodgson,  the  poet — a  good  judge,  for  he  has  an 
astonishing  one) :  he  vnrote  with  hesitation  and  care ; 
I  with  rapidity,  and  rarely  with  pains ;  he  could  never 
ride,  nor  swira«  nor  *  vras  cunning  of  fence ;'  /  am  an 
exceOent  swimmer,  a  decent,  though  not  at  all  a 
«kwhing  rider  (having  staved  m  a  rib  at  eighteen  in 
the  course  of  scampering),  and  was  sufficient  of 
fence,  particularly  of  the  Highland  broadsword, — ^not 
a  bad  boxer,  when  I  could  keep  my  temper,  which 
was  difficult,  but  which  I  strove  to  do  ever  since  I 
knocked  down  Mr  Puriing,  and  put  his  knee-pan  out 
(with  the  gloves  on),  in  Angelo*s  and  Jackson's  rooms, 
m  1886,  during  the  sparring, — and  I  was  besides  a 
veiy  fiur  cricketer — one  of  the  Harrow  eleven,  when 
we  played  against  Elton  in  1805.  Besides,  Rousseau's 
way  of  bfe,  his  coun^,  his  manners,  his  whole  cha- 
racter, were  so  veiy  different,  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
coDoeive  how  such  a  comparison  could  have  arisen, 

*  The  Jonmal,  entitled  by  hinuelf,  *  Detached  Thoughts.* 
t  Few  philosophers,  however,  have  been  so  indulgent  to 
the  pride  of  birth  as  Rousseau.—*  S'il  est  un  orgueil  par- 
loanable  (he  says),  apr^s  celui  qui  se  tire  da  mirite  person- 
ael,  c'est  celui  qui  se  tire  de  la  n&iasa.nce."—Co)kfess. 
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as  it  has  done  three  several  times,  and  all  in  rather  a 
remarkable  manner.  I  foigot  to  say  that  he  was  also 
short-sighted,  and  that  hitherto  my  eyes  have  been 
the  contrary,  to  such  a  degree  that  in  the  kigest 
theatre  of  Bologna  I  distinguished  and  read  some 
busts  and  inscriptions  painted  near  the  stage  from  a 
box  so  distant  and  so  darkly  lighted,  that  none  of 
the  company  (composed  of  young  and  very  bright- 
eyed  people,  some  of  them  in  the  same  box)  could 
make  out  a  letter,  and  thought  it  was  a  trick,  though 
I  had  never  been  in  that  theatre  before. 

"  Altogether,  I  think  myself  justified  in  thinking 
the  comphriscm  not  well  founded.  I  don't  say  this 
out  of  pique,  for  Rousseau  was  a  great  man,  and  the 
thing,  if  true,  were  flattering  enough ; — but  I  have 
no  idea  of  being  pleased  with  the  chimera." 

In  another  letter  to  his  mother,  dated  some  weeks 
after  the  preceding  one,  he  explains  further  his  plans 
both  with  respect  to  Newstead  and  his  projected 
travels : — 

LETTER  XXXI. 

TO  MBS  BYRON. 

*  Newstead  Abbey,  November  2d,  1808. 
**  OEAB  HOTHEB, 

'*  If  you  please,  we  will  foi^t  the  things  you  men- 
tion. I  have  no  desire  to  remember  them.  When 
my  rooms  are  finished,  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  you ; 
as  I  tell  but  the  truth,  you  will  not  suspect  me  of 
evasion.  I  am  furnishing  the  house  more  for  you 
than  myself,  and  I  shall  establish  you  in  it  before  I 
safl  for  India,  which  I  expect  to  do  in  March,  if 
nothing  particularly  obstructive  occurs.  I  am  now 
fitting  up  the  green  drawing-room ;  the  red  for  abed- 
room,  and  the  rooms  over  as  sleeping-rooms.  They 
will  be  soon  completed ;  at  least,  I  hope  so. 

**  I  wish  you  would  inquire  of  Major  Watson  (who 
is  an  old  Indian)  what  things  will  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  my  voyage.  I  have  already  procured  a  friend 
to  write  to  the  Arabic  Professor  at  Cambridge  for 
some  information  I  am  anxious  to  procure.  I  can 
easily  get  letters  from  government  to  the  ambassadors, 
consuls,  &c.,  and  also  to  the  governors  at  Calcutta 
and  Madras.  I  shall  place  my  property  and  my  will 
in  the  hands  of  trustees  till  my  return,  and  I  mean  to 
appoint  you  cme.  From  H  *  *  I  have  heard  nothing 
— when  I  do,  you  shall  have  the  particulars. 

**Mt&r  all,  you  must  own  my  project  ia  not  a  bad 
one.  If  I  do  not  travel  now,  I  never  shall,  and  all 
men  should  one  day  or  other.  I  have  at  present  no 
connexions  to  keep  me  at  home;  no  wife,  or  un-, 
provided  sisters,  brothers,  &c.  I -f shall  take  care  of 
you,  and  when  I  return  I  may  possibly  become  a 
politician.  A  few  years'  knowledge  (tf  other  countries 
than  our  own  will  not  incapacitate  me  for  that  part. 
If  we  see  no  nation  but  our  own,  we  do  not  give 
mankind  a  &ir  chance — it  is  from  experience,  not 
books,  we  ought  to  judge  of  them.  There  is  nothing 
like  inspection,  and  trusting  to  our  own  senses. 

"  Yours,  &c." 

In  the  November  of  this  year  he  lost  his  favourite 
dog,  Boatswain,  the  poor  animal  having  been  seized 
with  a  fit  of  madness,  at  the  commencement  of  which, 
so  little  aware  was  Lord  Byron  of  the  nature  of  the 
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malady,  that  he,  more  than  once,  with  his  hare 
hand,  wiped  away  the  slaTer  from  the  dog's  lips 
during  the  paroxysms.  In  a  letter  to  his  friend,  Mr 
Hodgson,^  he  thus  announces  this  erent:  ''Boat- 
swain is  dead ! — ^he  expired  in  a  state  of  madness  on 
the  18th,  after  sufiering  much,  yet  retaining  all  the 
gentleness  of  his  nature  to  the  last,  nerer  attempting 
to  do  the  least  injury  to  any  one  near  him.  I  have 
now  lost  every  thing  except  old  Murray." 

The  monument  raised  by  him  to  this  dog, — the 
most  memorable  tribute  of  the  kind,  since  the  Dog's 
Grave,  of  old,  at  Salamis, — ^is  still  a  cqpspicuous 
ornament  of  the  gardens  of  Newstead.  The  mis- 
anthropic verses  engraved  upon  it  may  be  found 
among  lus  poems,  and  the  following  ia  the  inscription 
by  which  they  are  introduced : — 

Near  thif  spot 

Are  depofited  the  Remains  of  one 

Who  postefsed  Beauty  without  Vanity, 

Strength  without  Insolence, 

Courage  without  Ferocity, 

And  all  the  Virtues  of  Man  without  his  Vices. 

This  Praise,  which  would  be  unmeaning  Flattery 

If  inscribed  over  human  ashes. 

Is  but  a  just  tribute  to  the  Memory  of 

BOATSWAIN,  a  Dog, 

Who  was  born  at  Newfoundland,  May,  1803, 

And  died  at  JNewstead  Abbey,  November  18,  1808. 

The  poet.  Pope,  when  about  the  same  age  as  the 
writ^  of  this  inscription,  passed  a  similar  eulogy  on 
his  dog-f  at  the  expense  of  human  nature,  adding, 
that  ''Histories  are  more  full  of  examples  of  the 
fidelity  of  dogs  than  of  friends.*'  In  a  still  sadder 
and  bitterer  spirit.  Lord  Byron  writes  of  his  favourite, 

To  mark  a  friend's  remains  these  stones  arise ; 
I  never  knew  but  one,  and  here  he  lies.  T 

Melancholy,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  gaining 
fast  upon  his  mind  at  this  period.  In  another  letter 
to  Mr  Hodgson  he  says, — "  You  know  laughing  is 
the  sign  of  a  rational  animal — so  says  Dr  Smollet.  I 
think  so  too,  but  unluckily  my  spirits  don*t  always 
keep  pace  with  my  opinions.*' 

"■  The  Reverend  Francis  Hodgson,  author  of  a  spirited 
translation  of  Juvenal,  and  of  other  virorks  of -distinguished 
metlt.  To  this  gentleman,  who  was  long  in  correspondence 
with  Lord  Byron,  I  am  indebted  for  some  interesting 
letters  of  his  noble  friend,  which  shall  be  given  in  the 
course  of  the  following  pages. 

t  He  had  also,  at  one  time,  as  appears  from  an  anecdote 
preserved  by  Spence,  some  thoughts  of  burying  this  dog  in 
his  garden,  and  placing  a  monument  over  him,  with  the 
inscription,  *  Oh  rare  Bounce  I  " 

In  speaking  of  the  members  of  Rousseau's  domestic 
establishment,  Hume  says,  *  She  (Tb^r^se)  governs  him  as 
absolutely  as  a  nurse  does  a  child.  In  her  absence,  his  dog 
has  acquired  that  ascendant.  His  affection  for  that  creature 
is  beyond  all  expression  or  conception."— Private  Corre- 
spondence. See  an  instance  which  he  gives  of  this  dog'g 
influence  over  the  philosopher,  p.  143. 

In  Bnms's  elegy  on  the  death  of  his  favourite  Mailie,  we 
find  the  friendsl^p  even  of  a  sheep  set  on  a  level  with  that 
of  man:— 

Wi'  kindly  bleat,  when  she  did  «pyhim, 

She  ran  wi*  ^peed : 
A  friend  mair  faithful  ne'er  came  nigh  him, 
Than  Mailie  dead. 

In  speaking  of  the  favourite  dogs  of  fnreat  poets,  we  most 
not  forget Cowper's  little  spaniel  «  Beau;"  nor  will  pos- 
terity fidl  to  add  to  the  list  the  name  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
«Maida." 

I  In  the  epitaph,  as  first  printed  in  his  friend's  Miscel- 
lany, this  line  runs  thus  :— 

I  knew  but  one  unchanged— and  here  he  lies. 


Old  Murray,  the  servant,  whom  he  mentions  in  a  pre- 
ceding extract,  as  the  only  fidthfiil  follower  now  remain- 
ing to  him,  had  long  been  in  the  service  of  the  former 
lord,  and  was  regarded  by  the  young  poet  with  a  fond- 
ness of  affection  which  it  has  seldom  been  the  lot  c^age 
and  dependence  to  inspire.  **  I  have  more  than  once," 
says  a  gentleman  who  was,  at  this  time,  a  constant 
visitor  at  Nevrstead,  *^  seen  Lord  Byron  at  the  dinne^ 
table  fill  out  a  tiunbler  of  [madeira,  and  hand  it  over 
his  dioulder  to  Joe  Murray,  who  stood  behind  his 
chair,  saying,  with  a  cordiality  that  brightened  his 
whole  counti^nance,  '  Here,  my  old  fellow.'  " 

The  unconcern  vrith  which  he  could  sometimes  al- 
lude to  the  defect  in  lus  foot  is  manifest  from  another 
passage  in  one  of  these  letters  to  Mr  Hodgson.  TbtX 
gentleman  having  said  jesting^  that  some  of  the 
verses  in  the  ^  Hours  of  Idleness"  were  calcullited  to 
make  schoolboys  rebellious,  Lord  Byron  answers— 
^  If  my  songs  have  produced  the  glorious  effects  yoo 
mention,  I  shall  be  a  complete  Tyrtsus; — though  I 
am  sorry  to  say  I  resemble  that  interesting  haiper 
more  in  his  person  than  in  his  poesy."  Sometimes, 
too,  even  an  allusion  to  this  infirmity,  by  others,  when 
he  could  perceive  that  it  was  not  ofiensively  intended, 
was  borne  by  him  with  the  most  perfect  good  humour. 
^  I  was  once  present,"  says  the  friend  I  have  just 
menticmed,  ^  in  a  large  and  mixed  company,  when  a 
vulgar  person  asked  him  aloud — *  Pray,  my  lord, 
how  is  that  foot  of  yours?'-—'  Thank  you,  sir,'  an- 
swered Lord  Byron,  with  the  utmost  mildiiess— 
*  much  the  9ame  as  usual.' " 

The  foUo^viog  extract,  relating  to  a  reverend  friend 
of  his  lordship,  is  from  another  of  his  letters  to  Mr 
Hodgson,  this  year : — 

"  A  few  weeks  ago  I  wrote'to  *  *  *,  to  request  he 
would  receive  the  son  of  a  citizen  of  London,  wdl 
known  to  me,  as  a  pupil;  the  fomily  having  he&k 
particularly  polite  during  the  short  time  I  was  with 
them  induced  me  to  this  application.  Now,  mark 
what  foUovrs, — as  somebody  sublimely  saith.  On 
this  day  arrives  an  epistle  signed  **  *^  containii^;, 
not  the  smallest  reference  to  tuition,  or  mtuition,  but 
a  petition  for  Robert  Gregson,  of  pugilistic  notoriety, 
now  in  bondage  for  certain  paltry  pounds  sterling, 
and  liable  to  take  up  his  everlasting  abode  in  Banco 
Regis.  Had  the  letter  been  from  any  of  my  lay  ac- 
quaintance, or,  in  short,  from  any  person  but  the  gen- 
tleman whose  signature  it  bears,  I  should  have  mar- 
velled not.  If  ^  ^  ^  is  serious,  I  congratulate  pugi- 
lism on  the  acquisition  of  such  a  patron,  and  shall  be 
most  happy  to  advance  any  sum  necessary  for  the  libe- 
ration of  the  captive  Gregson.  But  I  certainly  hope 
to  be  certified  from  you,  or  some  respectable  house- 
keeper, of  the  fact,  before  I  vmte  to  *  *  *  on  the  sub- 
rject.  When  I  say  the  fact,  I  mean  of  the  letter  being 
written  by  ^  ^  ^,  not  having  any  doubt  as  to  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  statement.  The  letter  is  now  before 
me,  and  I  keep  it  for  your  perusal." 
^,  His  time  at  Newstead  during  this  autumn  vras 
principally  occupied  in  enlarging  and  preparing  his 
Satire  for  the  press ;  and  with  the  view,  perhaps,  of 
mellowing  his  own  judgment  of  its  merits,  by  keeping 
it  some  time  before  his  eyes  in  a  printed  form,*  he 


*  We  are  told  that  Wieland  used  to  have  his  woris 
printed  thus  for  the  purpose  of  correction,  and  said  thst 
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had  proofe  taken  off  from  his  mannacript  by  his 
fonnerpubUdier  at  Newark.  It  is  somewhat  remark- 
aUe,  that,  excited  as  he  was  by  the  attack  of  the 
Reviewers,  and  possessing,  at  aU  times,  such  rapid 
powers  of  compositioa,  he  should  have  aUowed  so 
long  an  intenral  to  elapse  between  the  aggression  and 
the  rcTenge.    But  the  impwtance  of  his  next  move 
in  literature  seems  to  have  been  fully  appreciated  by 
him.    He  saw  that  his  chances  of  future  eminence 
now  depended  upon  the  effort  he  was  about  to  make, 
and  therefore  deliberately  collected  all  his  energies 
for  the  spring.    Among  the  preparatives  by  which  he 
disciplined  his  talent  to  the  task  was  a  deep  study  of 
the  writings  of  Pope;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
from  this  period  may  be  dated  the  enthusiastic  admi- 
ration which  he  ever  after  cherished  for  this  great 
poet^ — an  admiraticm  which  at  last  extinguished  in 
him,  after  one  or  two  trials,  all  hope  of  pre-eminence 
in  the  same  track,  and  drove  him  thenceforth  to  seek 
renown  in  fields  more  open  to  competition. 

Tlie  misanthropio  mood  of  mind  into  which  he  had 
fidlen  at  this  time,  from  disappointed  affections  and 
thwarted  hopes,  made  die  office  of  satirist  but  too 
congenial  and  welcome  to  his  spirit.  Yet  it  is  evident 
that  this  bitterness  existed  &r  more  in  his  fancy  than 
his  heart ;  and  that  the  sort  of  relief  he  now  found 
in  making  war  upon  the  world  arose  much  less  from 
the  indiscriminate  wounds  he  dealt  around,  than  from 
the  new  soise  of  power  he  became  conscious  of  in 
dealing  them,  and  by  which  he  more  than  recovered 
bis  former  station  in  his  own  esteem.  In  truth,  the 
versatility  and  ease  with  which,  as  shall  presently  be 
shown,  he  could,  on  the  briefest  consideration,  shift 
from  praise  to  censure,  and  sometimes,  almost  as 
rapidly,  from  censure  to  praise,  shows  how  fanciful 
and  transient  were  the  impressions  under  which  he, 
'm  many  instances,  pronounced  his  judgments ;  and, 
though  it  may  in  some  degree  deduct  from  the  weight 
(^  his  euk^,  absolved  him  also  frmn  any  great  depth 
of  malice  in  his  satire. 

His  coming  of  age  in  1809  was  celebrated  at 
Newstead  by  such  festivities  as  his  narrow  means 
and  society  could  furnish.  Besides  the  ritual  roasting 
of  an  ox,  there  was  a  ball,  it  seems,  given  on  the 
occasitm, — of  which  the  only  particular  I  could 
collect,  from  the  old  domestic  who  mentioned  it,  was 
that  Mr  Hanson,  the  agent  of  her  lord,  was  among 
the  dancers.  Of  Lord  Byron's  oiyn  method  of  com- 
memorating the  day,  I  find  the  following  ciuioua 
record  in  a  letter  written  from  Genoa  in  1822 : — ^  Did 
I  ever  tell  you  that  the  day  I  came  of  age  I  dined  on 
eggs  and  bacon  and  a  bottle  of  ale  ? — ^For  once  in  a 
way  th^  are  my  fitvourite  dish  and  drinkable ;  but, 
as  neither  of  them  agree  with  me,  I  never  use  them 
bat  on  great  jubilees, — once  in  four  or  five  years  or 
so."  The  pecuniary  supplies  necessary  towards  his 
outset,  at  this  epoch,  were  procured  from  money- 
lenders at  an  enormously  usurious  interest,  the  pay- 
ment of  which  for  a  long  time  continued  to  be  a 
burden  to  him. 

It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  this  year  that  he 
took  his  Satire, — in  a  state  ready,  as  he  thought,  for 
publication, — to  London.  Before,  however,  he  had 
put  the  work  to  press^  new  food  was  unluckily  fur- 
he  round  freat  advantage  in  it.  The  practice  is,  it  appears, 
not  anuMial  in  Oermaoy. 


nished  to  his  spleen  by  the  neglect  with  which  he  con- 
ceived himself  to  have  been  treated  by  his  guardian. 
Lord  Carlisle.  The  rehitions  between  this  nobleman 
and  his  ward  had,  at  no  time,  been  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  afibrd  opportunities  for  the  cultivatxm  of  muoh 
friendliness  on  either  side ;  and  to  the  temper  and 
influence  of  Mrs  Byron  must  mainly  be  attributed  the 
blame  of  widening,  if  not  of  produdng,  this  estrange- 
ment between  them.  The  coldness  with  which  Lord 
Carlisle  had  received  the  dedication  of  the  young 
poet's  first  Tohune  was,  as  we  have  seen  from  one  of 
the  letters  of  the  hitter,  felt  by  him  most  deeply.  He, 
however,  allowed  himself  to  be  so  fiur  governed  by 
prudential  considerations  as  not  only  to  stifle  this 
displeasure,  but  even  to  introduce  into  his  Satire,  as 
originally  intended  for  the  press,  the  foDowing  com- 
pliment to  his  guardian : — 

On  one  alone  Apollo  deigns  to  smile. 
And  crowns  a  new  Roscommon  in  Carlisle. 

The  crown,  however,  thus  generously  awarded, 
did  not  long  remain  where  it  had  been  placed.  In 
the  interval  between  the  inditing  of*  this  couplet  and 
the  delivery  of  the  manuscript  to  the  press.  Lord 
Byron,  with  the  natural  hope  that  his  guardian  would, 
of  himself,  make  an  offer  to  introduce  him  to  the 
House  of  Lords  on  his  first  taking  his  seat,  wrote  to 
remind  his  lordship  that  he  should  be  of  age  at  the 
commencement  of  the  session.  Instead,  however,  of 
the  courtesy  which  he  had  thus,  not  unreasonably, 
counted  upon,  a  mere  formal  reply,  acquainting  him 
with  the  technical  mode  of  proceeding  on  such  occa- 
sions, was  all  that,  it  appears,  in  return  to  this 
application,  he  received.  It  is  not  wonderful  there- 
fore that«  disposed  as  he  had  been,  by  preoeding 
circumstances,  to  suspect  his  noble  guardian  of  no 
very  friendly  inclinations  towards  him,  such  back- 
wardness, at  a  moment  when  the  countenanoe  of  so 
near  a  connexion  might  have  been  of  service  to  him, 
should  have  roused  in  his  sensitive  mind  a  strong 
feeling  of  resentment. — The  indignation,  thus  excited, 
foimd  a  vent,  but  too  temptingly  at  hand; — the  ktud- 
atory  couplet  I  have  just  cited  was  instantly  ex- 
punged, and  his  Satire  went  forth  charged  with  those 
vituperative  verses  against  Lord  Carlisle,  of  whiefar, 
gratifying  as  they  must  have  been  to  his  revenge  at 
the  moment,  he,  not  long  after,  with  the  placability 
so  inherent  in  his  generous  nature,  repented.* 

During  the  progress  of  his  Poem  through  the 
press,  he  increased  its  length  by  more  than  a  hundred 
lines ;  and  made  several  alterations,  one  or  two  of 
which  may  be  mentioned,  as  illustrative  of  that 
prompt  susceptibility  of  new  impressions  and  influ- 
ences which  rendered  both  his  judgment  and  feelings 
so  variable.  In  the  Satire,  as  it  originally  stood, 
was  the  following  couplet : — 

Thongh  printers  condescend  the  press  to  soil 
With  odes  by  Smythe  and  epic  soogs  by  Hoyle. 

Of  the  injustice  of  these  lines  (unjust,  it  is  but  fair  to 
say,  to  both  the  writers  mentioned)  he,  on  the  brink 

*  See  his  lines  on  Mijor  Howard,  the  son  of  Lord  Car- 
lisle, who  was  killed  at  Waterloo : 

Tbeir  praise  is  hymn'd  by  loftier  harps  than  mine ; 
Yet  one  I  would  select  from  that  proud  throng. 
Partly  because  they  blend  me  with  his  line, 
And  partly  thai  I  did  A  if  tire  tome  wrong, 

Childe  Harold,  Canto  UU 
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of  publicatioii,  repented ;  and,— cu  faif  at  least,  as 
regarded  one  oi  the  intended  Tictims, — adopted  a 
tone  directly  opposite  in  his  planted  Satire,  where  the 
name  of  Professor  Smythe  is  mentioned  hcmourably, 
as  it  desenred,  in  conjunctioo  with  that  of  IMr  Hodg- 
son, one  of  the  poet's  most  Talued  friends : — 

Oh  duk.  asylom  of  a  Tsndal  race  f 

At  once  the  boMt  of  learning  and  iiagnce; 

So  iank  in  dolneia  and  so  loat  in  ihame. 

That  Smythe  and  Hodgson  scarce  redeem  thy  flune. 

In  another  instance  we  find  him  ^  changing  bis 
hand"  with  equal  fitcility  and  suddenness.  The 
original  manuscript  of  Uie  Satire  contained  this 
line, — 

I  leare  topography  to  coxcomb  OeH ; 

but  haTiog,  while  the  work  was  printing,  become 
acquainted  with  Sir  William  Gell,  he,  without  diffi- 
culty, by  the  change  of  a  single  epithet,  converted 
satire  into  eulogy,  and  the  line  now  descends  to  pos- 
terity thus: — 

I  leare  topography  to  classic  Oell.* 

Among  the  passages  added  to  the  Poem  during  jts 
progress  through  the  press  were  those  lines,  denounc- 
ing the  licentiousness  of  the  Opera,  "  Then  let 
Ausonia,  Sec."  which  the  young  satirist  wrote  one 
night,  after  returning,  brimful  of  morality^  from  the 
Opera,  and  sent  them  early  next  morning  to  Mr 
Dallas  for  insertion.  The  just  and  animated  tribute 
to  Mr  Crabbe  was  also  among  the  after-thoughts 
with  which  his  Poem  was  adorned;  nor  can  we 
doubt  that  both  this,  and  the  equaDy  merited  eulogy 
on  Mr  Rogers,  were  the  disinterested  and  deliberate 
result  of  the  young  poet's  judgment,  as  he  bad  never 
at  that  period  seen  either  of  these  distinguished  per- 
sons, and  the  opinion  he  then  expressed  of  their 
genius  remained  imchanged  through  life.  With  the 
author  of  the  Pleasures  of  Memory  he  afterwards 
became  intimate,  but  with  him,  whom  he  has  so  well 
designated  as  ^  Nature's  sternest  painter,  yet  the 
best,**  he  was  never  lucky  enough  to  form  eny  ac- 
quaintance;— though,  as  my  venerated  friend  and 
neighbour,  Mr  Crabbe  himself,  tells  me^  they  were 
once,  without  being  aware  of  it,  in  the  same  inn  t^e- 
ther  for  a  day  or  two,  and  must  have  frequently  met, 
as  they  went  in  and  out  of  the  house,  during  the  time. 

Almost  every  second  day,  while  the  Satire  was 
printing,  Mr  Dallas,  who  had  undertaken  to  superin- 
tend it  through  the  press,  received  fresh  matter,  for 
the  oirichmeut  of  its  pages,  from  its  author^  whose 

*  In  the  fifth  edition  of  the  Satire  (suppressed  by  him  in 
1812),  he  again  changed  his  mind  respecting  tliis  gentleman, 
and  altered  the  line  to 

I  leave  topography  to  rapid  Gell, 
explaining  his  reasons  for  the  change  in  the  following  note : 
— -" '  Rapid/  indeed ;— he  topographized  and  typographized 
King  Priam's  dominions  in  three  days.  I  called  him 
'  classic'  before  I  saw  the  Troad.  but  since  have  learned 
better  than  to  tack  to  his  name  what  don't  belong  to  it.* 

He  is  not,  however,  the  only  satirist  who  has  been  thus 
capricious  and  changeable  in  his  judgments.  The  varia- 
tions of  this  nature  in  Pope's  Dunciad  are  well  known ; 
and  the  Abb^  Cotin,  it  is  said,  owed  (he  *  painful  pre- 
eminence" of  his  station  in  Boileau's  Satires  to  the  unlucky 
convenience  of  his  name  as  a  rhyme.  Of  the  generous 
change  from  censure  to  praise,  the  poet  Dante  had  already 
set  an  example,  having,  in  his  ^'Convito,"  lauded  seme  of 
those  persons  whom  in  his  Commedia  he  had  most  severely 
lashedk 


mind,  once  excited  on  taxj  subject,  knew  no  end  to  the 
outpourings  of  its  wealth.  In  <Mie  of  his  sh(xrt  notes 
to  Mr  Dallas,  he  says,  **  Print  soon,  or  I  shall  overflow 
with  rhyme  ;**  and  it  was,  in  the  same  manner,  m  all 
his  subsequent  publications, — as  kmg,  at  least,  as  he 
remained  within  reach  of  the  printer, — that  he  conti- 
nued thus  to  feed  the  press,  to  the  very  last  moment, 
with  new  and  **  thick-coming  fiemcies,"  which  the  re- 
perusal  of  what  he  had  already  written  suggested  to 
him.  It  would  almost  seem,  indeed,  from  die  ex- 
treme facility  and  rapidity  with  which  he  prodaced 
some  of  his  brightest  passages  during  the  progress  of 
his  works  through  the  press,  that  there  was  in  die  reiy 
act  of  printing  an  excitement  to  his  fancy,  and  that 
the  rush  of  his  thoughts  towards  this  outlet  gave  in- 
creased life  and  freshness  to  their  flow. 

Among  the  passing  events  from  wh  ich  he  new  caught 
illustrations  for  his  Poem  was  the  melancholy  death 
of  Lord  Falkland, — a  gallant,  but  dissipated  naval 
officer,  with  whom  the  habits  of  his  town  life  had 
brought  him  acquainted,  and  who,  about  the  begin- 
nmg  of  March,  was  kiUed  in  a  duel  by  Mr  Powell. 
That  this  event  aflfected  Lord  Byron  very  deeply,  the 
few  touching  sentences  devoted  to  it  in  his  Satire 
prove.  ^  On  Sunday  night  (he  says)  I  behekl  Lord 
Falkland  presiding  at  his  own  table  in  all  the  honest 
pride  of  hospitality ;  on  Wednesday  morning  at  three 
o'clock  I  saw  stretched  before  me  all  that  remained 
of  courage,  feeling,  and  a  host  of  passions."  But  it 
was  not  by  words  only  that  he  gave  proof  of  sympathy 
on  this  occasion.  The  family  of  the  unfortunate  no- 
bleman were  left  behind  in  circumstances,  which 
needed  something  more  than  the  mere  expression  of 
c(Mnpassion  to  alleviate  them ;  and  Lord  Byron,  not- 
withstanding the  pressiure  of  his  own  difficulties  at 
the  time,  found  means,  seasonably  and  delicately,  to 
assist  the  widow  and  children  of  his  friend.  In  the 
following  letter  to  Mrs  Qyron,  he  mentions  this,  among 
other  matters  of  interest, — ancTin  a  tone  c^  unosten- 
tatious sensibility^  highly  honourable  to  him : — 

LETTER  XXXn. 

TO  MRS  BYBON. 

«8,  St  James's-street,  Mardi  6th,  1809. 

*'  DBAR  MOTHER, 

*'  My  last  letter  was  written  under  great  depres- 
sion of  spirits  from  poor  Falkland's  death,  who  has 
left  without  a  shilling  four  diildren  and  his  wife.  I 
have  been  endeavouring  to  assist  them,  which,  God 
knows,  I  cannot  do  as  I  could  wish,  from  my  own 
embarrassments  and  the  many  dums  upon  me  from 
other  quarters. 

**  What  you  say  is  all  very  true :  come  what  may, 
NeiDstead  and  I  stand  or  faJl  together.  I  have  now 
hved  on  the  spot,  I  have  fixed  my  heart  upon  it,  and 
no  pressure,  present  or  future,  shaH  induce  me  to 
barter  the  last  vestige  of  our  inheritance.  I  have 
that  pride  withm  me  which  will  enable  me  to  support 
difficulties.  I  can  endure  privations;  but  could  I 
obtain  in  exchange  for  Newstead  Abbey  the  first  for- 
tune in  the  country,  I  would  reject  the  proposition. 
Set  your  mind  at  ease  on  that  score ;  Mr  H  ^^  talks 
like  a  man  of  business  on  the  subject,  I  feel  like  a 
man  of  honour,  and  I  will  not  seH  Newstead. 
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**  I  shall  get  my  seatbn  the  return  of  the  affidarits 
from  Carhais,  in  Cornwall,  and  will  do  something  in 
the  House  aooa :  I  must  dash,  or  it  is  all  over.  My 
Satire  must  be  kept  secret  for  a  month ;  after  that 
you  may  say  what  you  please  on  the  subject. 
L(Nrd  C.  has  used  me  infamously,  and  refused  to  state 
any  particulars  of  my  family  to  the  Chancellor.  I 
have  tasked  him  in  my  rhymes,  and  perhaps  his 
liMdshq>  may  regret  not  being  more  conciliatory. 
They  tell  me  it  will  haye  a  sale ;  I  hope  so,  for  the 
bookseller  has  behaved  well,  as  far  as  publishing 
well  goes.  ^  BeUeve  me,  &c. 

**  P.  S. — ^You  shall  have  a  mortgage  on  one  of  the 

fiuTOS." 

The  affidavits  which  he  here  mentions,  as  ex- 
pected from  Cornwall,  were  those  required  in  proof 
of  the  marriage  of  Admiral  Byron  with  Miss  Treva- 
nion,  the  solemnization  of  which  having  taken  place, 
as  it  appears,  in  a  private  chapel  at  Carhais,  no 
regular  certificate  of  the  ceremcmy  could  be  produced. 
The  delay  in  procuring  other  evidence,  coupled  with 
the  rather  ungracious  refusal  of  Lord  Carlisle  to  af- 
ford any  explanations  respecting  his  family,  inter- 
posed those  difficulties  which  he  alludes  to  in  the  way 
of  his  taking  his  seat.  At  length,  all  the  necessary 
proofs  having  been  obtained,  he,  on  the  13th  of 
March,  presented  himself  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in 
a  state  more  lone  and  unfriended,  perhaps,  than  any 
youth  of  his  high  station  had  ever  before  been  re- 
duced to  on  such  an  occasion, — not  having  a  single 
individual  of  his  own  class  either  to  introduce  him 
as  friend  or  receive  him  as  acquaintance.  To 
chance  alone  was  he  even  indebted  for  being  accom- 
panied as  far  as  the  bar  of  the  House  by  a  very  dis- 
tant relative,  who  had  been,  little  more  than  a  year 
before,  an  utter  stranger  to  him.  This  relative  wa:^ 
Mr  Dallas,  and  the  account  which  he  has  given  of 
the  whole  scene  is  too  striking,  in  all  its  details,  to  be 
related  in  any  other  words  than  his  own : — 

^  The  Satire  was  published  about  the  middle  of 
March,  previous  to  which  he  took  his  seat  in  the 
House  (^  Lords,  on  the  13th  of  the  same  month.    On 
that  day,  passing  down  St  JamesVstreet,  but  with 
no  intention  of  calling,  I  saw  his  chariot  at  his  door^ 
and  went  in.    His  countenance,   paJer  than  usual, 
showed  that  his  mind  was  agitated,  and  that  he  was 
fliiwlring  of  the  noblemau   to  whom    he    had  once 
looked  for  a  hand  and  countenance  in  his  introduction 
to  the  House.    He  said  to  me — *  I  am  glad  you 
happened  to  come  in ;  I  am  going  to  take  my  seat; 
perhaps  you  w^  go  with  me.'    I  expressed  my 
readiness  to  attend  him ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  I 
concealed  the  shock  I  felt  on  thinking  that  this  young 
man,  who*  by  birth,  fortune,  and  talent,  stood  high 
in  life,  should  have  lived  so  unconnected  and  neg- 
lected by  persons  of  his  own  rank,  that  there  was 
not  a  single  member  of  the  s^iate  to  which  he  bc- 
kmged,  to  whom  he  could  or  would  apply  to  intro- 
duce him  in  a  manner  becoming  his  birth.    I  saw 
that  he  felt  the  situation,  and  I  fully  partook  his  in- 
digniUion.        *        *       * 

**  After  some  talk  about  the  Satire,  the  last  sheets 
(^which  were  in  the  press,  I  accompanied  Lord  Byron 
to  the  House.  He  was  received  in  one  of  the  ante- 
chambers by  some  of  the  officers  in  attendance,  vrith 


whom  he  settled  respecting  the  fees  he  had  to  pay. 
Oneof  them  went  to  apprize  the  Lord  ChanceUorof 
his  being  there,  and  soon  returned  for  him.    There 
were  very  few  persons  in  the  House.  Lord  Eldon  was 
going  through  some  ordinary  business.    When  Lord 
Byron  entered,  1  thought  he  looked  still  paler  than 
before;   and  he  certainly  wore  a   countenance  in 
which  mortification  was  mingled  with,  but  subdued 
by,  indignation.    He  passed  the  woolsack  without 
looking  round,  and  advanced  to  the  table  where  the 
proper  officer  was  attending  to  admmister  the  oaths. 
When  he  had  gone  through  them,  the  Chancellor 
quitted  his  seal,  and  went  towards  him  with  a  smile, 
putting  out  his  hand  warmly  to  welcome  him ;  and, 
though  I  did  not  catch  his  words,  I  saw  that  he  paid 
him  some  compliment.    This  was  all  thrown  away 
upon  Lord  Byron,  who  made  a  stiff  bow,  and  put  the 
tips  of  his  fingers  into  the  Chancellor's  hand.    *     * 
*    *    The  Chancellor  did  not  press  a  welcome  so  re- 
cdved,  but  resumed  his  seat;  while  Lord  Byron 
carelessly  seated  himself  for  a  few  minutes  on  one  of 
the  empty  benches  to  the  left  of  the  throne,  usually 
occupied  by  the  lords  in  opposition.    When,  on  his 
,  joining  me,  I  expressed  what  I  had  felt,  he  said :  '  If 
I  had  shaken  hands  heartily,  he  would  have  set  me 
down  for  one  of  his  party — ^but  I  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  any  of  them,  on  either  side ;  I  have  taken 
my  seat,  and  now  I  will  g^  abroad. '    We  returned  to 
St  James's-street,  but  he  did  not  recover  his  spirits.'' 
To  this  account  of  a  ceremonial  so  trying  to  the 
proud  spirit  engaged  in  it,  and  so  little  likely  to  abate 
the  bitter  feeling  of  misanthropy  now  growing  upon 
him,  I  am  enabled  to  add,  from  his  own  report  in  one 
of  his  note-books,  the  particulars  of  the  short  conver- 
sation which  he  held  with  the  Lord  Chancellor  on 
the  occasion : — 

"  When  I  came  of  age,  some  delays,  on  account  of 
some  birth  and  marriage  certificates  from  Cornwall, 
occasioned  me  not  to  take  my  seat  for  several  weeks. 
When  these  were  over  and  I  had  taken  the  oaths,  the 
Chancellor  apologized  to  me  for  the  delay,  observing 
'  that  these  forms  were  a  part  c^  his  duty/  I  begged 
him  to  make  no  apology,  and  added  (as  he  certakily 
had  shown  no  violent  hurry),  *  Your  lordship  was 
exactly  like  Tom  Thumb*  (which  was  then  being 
acted) — *  you  did  your  dutf/f  and  you  did  no  more.* " 
In  a  few  days  after,  the  Satire  made  its  appear- 
ance, and  one  of  the  first  copies  was  sent,  with  the 
following  letter,  to  his  friend  Mr  Harness. 

LETTER  XXXIU. 

TO  MR  HARNESS. 
'8,  St  James'i  street,  Marcb  18th,  1809. 

"  There  was  no  necessity  for  your  excuses :  if  you 
have  time  and  inclination  to  write, '  for  what  we  re- 
ceive, the  Lord  make  us  thankful :' — if  I  do  not  hear 
from  you,  I  console  myself  with  the  idea  that  you  are 
much  more  agreeably  employed. 

**  I  send  down  to  you  by  this  post  a  certain  Satire 
lately  published,  and  in  return  for  the  three  and 
sixpence  expenditure  upon  it,  only  beg  that  if  you 
should  guess  the  author,  you  will  keep  his  name 
secret;  at  least  for  the  present.  London  is  full  of  the 
Duke's  business.    The  Commons  have  been  at  it 


these  last  three  nights^  and  are  not  yet  come  to  a 
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decision.  I  do  not  know  if  the  affiur  will  he  brought 
before  our  House^  unless  in  the  shape  of  an  inpeach- 
ment.  If  it  makes  its  appearance  in  a  debatable 
form,  I  believe  I  shall  be  tempted  to  say  something 
on  the  subject. — I  am  glad  to  hear  you  like  Cam- 
bridge: firstly^  because,  to  know  that  you  are  happy 
is  pleasant  to  one  who  wishes  you  all  possible  sublu- 
nary enjoyment ;  and,  secondly,  I  admire  the  morality 
of  the  sentiment.  Alma  Mater  was  to  me  injusta 
noverca :  and  the  old  Beldam  only  gave  me  my  M  A. 
d^^ree  because  she  could  not  avoid  it.* — You  know 
what  a  farce  a  noble  Cantab,  must  perform. 

**  I  am  going  abroad,  if  possible,  in  the  spring,  and 
before  I  depart  1  am  coUecting  the  pictures  of  my 
most  intimate  schoolfellows;  I  have  already  a  few, 
and  shall  want  yours,  or  my  cabinet  will  be  incom- 
plete. I  have  employed  (me  d  the  first  miniature- 
painters  of  the  day  to  take  them,  of  course  at  my  own 
expense,  as  I  never  allow  my  acquaintance  to  incur 
the  least  expenditure  to  gratify  a  whim  of  mine.  To 
mention  this  may  seem  indelicate;  but  when  I  tell 
you  a  friend  of  ours.first  refused  to  sit,  under  the  idea 
that  he  was  to  disburse  cm  the  occasion,  you  will  see 
that  it  is  necessary  to  state  these  preliminaries  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  any  simflar  mistake.  I 
shall  see  you  in  time,  and  will  carry  you  to  the  limner. 
It  will  be  a  tax  on  your  patience  for  a  week,  but 
pray  excuse  it,  as  it  is  possible  the  resemblance  may 
be  the  sole  trace  1  shall  be  able  to  preserve  of  our 
past  friendship  and  present  acquaintance.  Just  now 
it  seems  foolish  enough,  but  in  a  few  years,  when 
some  of  us  are  dead,  and  others  are  separated  by 
inevitable  circumstances,  it  will  be  a  kind  of  satisfac- 
tion to  retain  in  these  images  of  the  living  the  idea 
of  our  former  selves,  and  to  contemplate  in  the  re- 
semblances of  the  dead,  all  that  remains  of  judgment, 
feeling,  and  a  host  of  passions.  But  all  this  will  be 
dull  enough  for  you,  and  so  good  night,  and  to  end 
my  chapter,  or  rather  my  homily,  believe  me,  my 
dear  H.,  yours  most  affectionately.'' 

In  this  romantic  design  of  collecting  together  the 
portraits  of  his  school  friends^  we  see  the  natural 
working  of  an  ardent  and  disappointed  heart,  which, 
as  the  future  began  to  darken  upon  it,  clung  with 
fondness  to  the  recollections  of  the  past,  and  in  de- 
spair of  finding  new  and  true  friends  saw  no  happiness 
but  in  preserving  all  it  could  of  the  old.  But  even 
here,  his  sensibility  had  to  encounter  one  of  those 
freezing  checks,  to  which  feelings,  so  much  above 
the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  world,  are  but  too 
constantly  exposed; — it  being  from  one  of  the  very 
friends  thus  fondly  valued  by  him,  that  he  expe- 
rienced, on  leaving  England,  that  mark  of  neglect  of 
which  he  so  indignantly  complains  in  a  note  on  the 
second  Canto  of  Childe  Harold,— ^contrasting  with 
this  conduct  the  fidelity  and  devotedness  he  had  just 
found  in  his  Turkish  servant.  Dervish.  Mr  Dallas, 
who  witnessed  the  immediate  efToct  of  this  slight  upon 
him,  thus  describes  his  emotion : 

"I found  him  bursting  with  indignation.    'Will 

*  In  another  letter  to  Mr  HarneM,  dated  Pebniary,  1809, 
lie  aays,  « I  do  not  know  how  you  and  Alma  Mater  agree. 
I  was  bat  an  untoward  child  myself,  and  I  believe  the  good 
lady  and  her  brat  were  equally  rejoiced  when  I  was  weaned ; 
and,  if  I  obtained  her  benediction  at  parting  it  was  at 
best,  equivocal." 


you  believe  it  V  said  he,  *  I  have  just  met  *  *  ♦, 
and  asked  him  to  come  and  sit  an  hour  with  me : 
he  excused  himself;  and  what  do  yoa  think  was  his 
excuse  f  He  was  engaged  with  his  mother  and  some 
ladies  to  go  shopping !  And  he  knows  I  set  out  to- 
morrow, to  be  absent  for  years,  perhaps  never  to 
return ! — ^Priendship  !  I  do  not  believe  I  shall  leave 
behmd  me,  yourself  and  family  excepted,  and  per- 
haps ny  mother,  a  smgle  being  who  wiD  care  wbat 
becomes  of  me.*** 

FVom  his  expressions  in  a  letter  to  Mrs  BjnRj 
already  cited,  that  he  must  ^do  something  in  the 
House  soon,"  as  well  as  from  a  more  definite  intima- 
tion of  the  same  intention  to  Mr  Harness,  it  would 
appear  that  he  had,  at  this  time,  serious  thoughts  of 
at  once  entering  on  the  high  political  path,  which 
his  station  as  an  hereditary  legislator  opened  to  him. 
But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  first  movements  of 
his  ambition  in  this  direction,  th^  were  soon  relm- 
quished.    Had  he  been  connected  with   any  dis- 
tinguished political  families,  his  love  of  eminence, 
seconded  by  such  example  and  sympathy,  would 
have  impelled  him,  no  doubt,  to  seek  renown  in  the 
fields  of  party  warfare,  where  it  might  have  been  his 
fote  to  afibrd  a  signal  instance  of  that  transmutiog 
process  by  which,  as  Pope  says,  the  corrupticm  tii  a 
poet  sometimes  leads  to  the  generation  of  a  statesman. 
Luckily,  however,  for  the  world  (though,  whether 
luckily  for  himself  may  be  questioned),  the  br^hter 
empire  of  poesy  was  destined  to  claim  him  all  its  own. 
The  loneliness,  indeed,  of  his  position  in  society  at  this 
period,  left  destitute,  as  he  was,  of  all  those  sanctions 
and  sympathies,  by  which  youth,  at  its  first  start, 
is  usually  surrounded,  was,  of  itself,  enough  to  dis- 
courage him  from  embarking  in  a  pursuit,  where  it  is 
chiefly  on  such  extrinsic  advantages  that  any  chance  of 
success  must  depend.    So  far  from  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  his  noble  brethren,  he 
appears  to  have  regarded  even  the  ceremony  of  his 
attendance  among  them  as  irksome  and  mortifying, 
and,  in  a  few  days  after  his  admission  to  his  seat,  he 
withdrew  himself  in  disgust  to  the  seclusion  of  his 
own  Abbey,  there  to  brood  over  the  bitterness  of 
premature  experience,  or  meditate,  in  the  scenes 
and  adventures  of  other  lands,  a  freer  outlet  for  his 
impatient  spirit  than  it  could  command  at  home. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  he  was  sum- 
moned back  to  town  by  the  success  of  his  Satire,— 
the  quick  sale  of  which  already  rendered  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  new  edition  necessary.  His  zealous  agent, 
Mr  Dallas,  had  taken  care  to  transmit  to  him,  in  hi« 
retirement,  all  the  favourable  opinions  of  the  work 
'  he  could  collect ;  and  it  is  not  unamusing,  as  show- 
ing die  sort  of  steps  by  which  Fame  at  first  mounts, 
to  find  the  approbation  of  such  authorities  as  Pratt 
and  the  magazine--writers  put  forward  amcmg  the 
first  rewards  and  encouragements  of  a  Byron. 

**  You  are  already  (he  says)  pretty  generally  known 
to  be  the  author.  So  Cawthom  -tells  me,  and  a  proof 
occurred  to  myself  at  Hatchard's,  the  Queen's  book- 
seller. On  enqumng  for  the  Satire,  he  told  me  that 
he  had  sold  a  great  many,  and  had  none  left,  and  was 
going  to  send  for  more,  which  I  afterwards  found  he 
did.  I  asked,  who  was  the  author  ?  He  said,  it  was 
believed  to  be  Lord  Byron's.  Did  he  beh'eve  it? 
Yes,  he  did.    On  askincr  the  ground  of  his  belief,  he 
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told  me  that  a  lady  of  digtmction  had,  without  hesi- 
taticm,  asked  for  it  as  Lwd  ^jrrcm's  Satire.  He 
fikewise  infomed  me  that  he  had  inquired  of  Mr 
CHlfbrd,  who  frequents  his  riiop,  if  it  was  yours. 
Mr  Gilford  denied  any  knowledge  of  the  author,  but 
spoke  Yeiy  highly  of  it,  and  said  a  copy  had  been 
sent  to  him.  Hatchard  assured  me  that  all  who 
oame  to  his  reading-room  admired  it.  Cawthom  tells 
me  it  is  uniyersally  well-spoken  of,  not  only  among 
his  own  customers,  but  generally  at  all  the  book- 
sdlera'.  I  heard  it  highly  praised  at  my  own  pub- 
lisher's, where  I  have  lately  called  seyeral  times. 
At  niillips'  it  was  read  aloud  by  Pratt  to  a  circle  of 
Kteraiy  guests,  who  were  unanunous  in  their  ap- 
phuse : — ^The  Aniijacobin,  as  well  as  the  Gentknum's 
Magagme,  has  already  blown  the  trump  of  fame  for 
you.  We  shall  see  it  in  the  other  Reviews  next 
month,  and  probably  in  some  severely  handled,  ac- 
cording to  the  connexion  of  the  proprietors  and 
editors  with  those  whom  it  lashes.** 

On  his  anriTal  in  London,  towards  the  end  of 
Aprfl,  he  found  the  first  editicm  of  his  Poem  nearly 
exhausted;  and  set  immediately  about  preparing 
another,  to  which  he  determined  to  prefix  his  name. 
Hie  additions  he  now  made  to  the  work  were  consi- 
derable,— near  a  hundred  new  fines  being  introduced 
at  the  very  opening,  * — and  it  was  not  till  about  the 
middle  of  the  ensuing  month  that  the  new  edhion 
was  ready  to  go  to  press.  He  had,  during  his 
absence  from  town,  fixed  definitively  with  his  friend 
Mr  Hobhouse  that  they  should  leave  England  to- 
gether early  in  the  following  Jime,  and  it  was  his 
wish  to  see  the  last  proofs  of  the  volume  corrected 
before  his  departive. 

Am<mg  the  new  features  of  this  edition  was  a 
Postscript  to  the  Satire,  in  prose,  which  Mr  Dallas, 
mudi  to  the  credit  of  his  discretion  and  taste,  most 
eanestj^y  entreated  the  poet  to  suppress.  It  is  to  be 
r^retted  that  the  adviser  did  not  succeed  in  his  ef- 
forts, as  there  runs  a  tone  of  bravado  through  this 
iD-judged  effusion,  which  it  is,  at  all  times,  painful 
to  see  a  really  brave  man  assume.  For  instance  : — 
**  It  may  be  said,**  he  observes,  **  that  I  quit  England 
because  I  have  censured  these  *  persons  of  honour 
and  wit  about  town ;'  but  I  am  coming  back  again, 
and  their  vengeance  will  keep  hot  tifl  my  return. 
Tbose  who  know  me  can  testify  that  my  motives  for 
leaving  England  are  very  difierent  from  fears,  Hte- 
raty  or  personal ;  those  who  do  not,  may  one  day 
be  convinced.  Since  the  pnUieation  of  this  thing, 
my  name  has  not  been  concealed;  I  have  been 
mostly  in  London,  ready  to  answer  for  my  transgres- 
sions, and  in  daily  expectation  of  sundry  cartels ; 
but,  alas,  'the  age  of  chivalry  is  over,'  or  in  the 
vulgar  tongue,  there  is  no  spirit  now-a-days.** 

But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  faults  or  mdis- 
cretions  of  this  Satire,  there  are  few  who  would  now 
nt  in  judgment  upon  it  so  severely  as  did  the  author 
himadf,  on  reading  it  over  nine  years  after,  when 
he  had  quitted  England,  never  to  return.  The  copy 
which  he  thai  perused  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
M^  Murray,  and  the  remarks  which  he  has  left  scrib- 

*  The  Poem,  in  the  first  edition,  began  at  the  line, 
Tljne  was  ere  yet,  in  these  degenerate  days. 


Ued  over  its  pages  are  wdl  worth  transcribing.  On 
the  first  leaf  we  find — 

^The  binding  of  this  volume  is  considefab^  too 
valuable  for  its  contents. 

^  Nothing  but  the  consideration  of  its  being  the 
property  of  another,  prevents  me  from  consigning  this 
miserable  record  of  misplaced  anger  and  incUscri- 
minate  acrimony  to  the  flames.  **  B.  " 

Opposite  the  passage, 

——  to  be  misled 
By  JeArey's  heart,  or  Lamb's  Boeotian  head, 

is  written,  ^This  was  not  just.  Neither  the  heart 
nor  the  head  of  these  gentlemen  are,  at  all,  what  they 
are  here  represented."  Along  the  whole  of  the 
severe  verses  against  Mr  Wordsworth  he  has  scrawled, 
"Unjust," — and  the  same  verdict  is  affixed  to 
those  against  Mr  Coleridge.  On  his  unmeasured 
attack  upon  Mr  Bowles,  the  comment  is, — ^"Top 
savage  idl  this  on  Bowles;"  and  down  the  margin 
of  die  page  containing  tiie  lines,  **  Health  to  immor- 
tal Jeffrey, "  &c.,  he  writes, — "  Too  ferocious — this 
is  mere  insanity," — adding,  on  the  verses  that  follow 
(''Can  hone  remember  that  eventful  day?"  &c.) 
"All  this  is  bad,  because  personal." 

Sometimes,  however,  he  shows  a  disposition  to 
stand  by  lus  or^^inal  dedisions.  Thus,  on  the  passage 
relating  to  a  vrriter  of  certain  obscure  Epics  (v.  379) , 
he  says, — "  All  right;"  adding,  of  the  same  person, 
"  I  saw  Glome  letters  of  this  fellow  to  an  unfortunate 
poetess,  whose  productions  (which  the  poor  woman 
by  no  means  thought  vainly  of)  he  attacked  so  roughly 
and  bitterly,  that  I  could  hardly  regret  assailing  him ; 
— even  were  it  unjust,  which  it  is  not;  for,  verily,  he 
w  an  ass."  On  the  strong  lines,  too  (v.  953),  upon 
Ckurke  (a  writer  in  a  magazine  called  the  Satirist), 
he  remarks, — *^  Right  enough, — this  was  well  de- 
served, and  well  laid  on." 

To  the  whole  paragraph,  beginning  "  Dlustrious 
Holland,"  are  affixed  the  words  "Bad  enough — and 
on  mistaken  grounds,  besides."  The  bitter  verses 
against  Lord  Carlisle  he  pronounces  "  Wrong  also— 
the  provocation  was  not  sufficient  to  justify  such 
acerbity ;" — and  of  a  subsequent  note  respecting  the 
same  nobleman  he  says,  "  Much  too  savage^  what- 
ever the  foundation  may  be.''  Of  Rosa  Matilda  (v. 
738)  he  tells  us,  *'  She  has  since  married  the  Morn- 
ing Post,— an  exceeding  good  match."  To  the  verses 
"  When  some  brisk  youth,  the  tenant  of  a  stall,"  &c., 
he  has  appended  the  following  interesting  note : — 
*'  This  was  meant  at  poor  Blaekett,  who  was  then 
patronized  by  A.  I.  B.^ — ^but  that  I  did  not  know,Qr 
this  would  not  have  been  written;  at  least,  I  think 
not." 

Farther  on,  where  Mr  Campbell  and  other  poets 
are  mentioned,  the  following  gingle  on  the  names  of 
their  respective  poems  is  scribbled : 

Pretty  Miss  Jacqaeline 

Had  a  nose  aquiline ; 

And  would  assert  rude  ^ 

Things  of  Miss  Oertmde : 

While  MrMarraion 

Led  a  great  army  on. 

Making  Kehama  look 

Like  a  fierce  Mamaluke. 

Opposite  the  paragraph  in  praise  of  Mr  Crabbe  be 
*  Lady  Byron,  t)iea  MissMllbank. 
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has  written,  **  I  consider  Crabbe  and  Ck>leridge  as 
the  first  of  these  times  in  point  of  power  and  genius." 
On  his  own  line,  in  a  subsequent  paragraph,  "  And 
glory,  like  the  Phoenix  mid  her  fires,"  he  says,  comi- 
cally, "  The  Devil  take  that  Phoenix— how  came  it 
there?"  and  his  concluding  remark  on  the  whole 
Poem  la  as  follows : — 

^  The  greater  part  of  this  Satire,  I  most  sincerely 
wish  had  never  been  vmtten;  not  only  on  account  of 
the  injustice  of  much  of  the  critical  and  some  of  the 
personal  part  of  it,  but  the  tone  and  temper  are  such 
as  I  cannot  approve.  **  Byron. 

«  Diodati,  Geneva,  July  14, 1816.* 

While  engaged  in  preparing  his  new  edition  for  the 
press,  he  was  also  gaily  dispensing  the  hospitalities  of 
Newstead  to  a  party  of  young  college  friends,  whom, 
with  the  prospect  of  so  long  an  absence  from  Eng- 
land, he  had  assembled  round  him  at  the  Abbey,  for 
i  a  sort  of  festive  farewell.  The  following  letter  from 
one  of  the  party,  Charles  Skinner  Matthews,  though 
containing  much  less  of  the  noble  host  himself  than 
we  could  have  wished,  yet,  as  a  picture,  taken  freshly 
and  at  the  moment,  of  a  scene  so  pregnant  with  cha- 
racter, will,  I  have  little  donbt,  be  highly  acceptable 
to  the  reader. 

LETTER  FROM  CHARLES  SKINNER  MATTHEWS,  ESQ. 

TO  MISS  I.  M. 


*  London,  22d  May,  1809. 


u 


MY  DEAR 


**  I  must  begin  with  giving  you  a  few  particulars  of 
the  singular  place  which  I  have  lately  quitted. 

^  Newstead  Abbey  is  situate  136  miles  from  Lon* 
don, — 4  on  this  side  Mansfield.  It  is  so  fine  a  piece  of 
antiquity  that  I  should  think  there  must  be  a  descrip- 
tion and,  perhaps,  a  picture  of  it  in  Grose.  The  an- 
cestors of  its  present  owner  came  into  possession  of  it 
at  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  mcmasteries, — but 
the  building  itself  is  of  a  much  earlier  date.  Though 
sadly  fallen  to  decay,  it  is  still  completely  an  Abbey, 
and  most  part  of  it  is  still  standing  in  the  same  state 
as  when  it  was  first  built.  There  are  two  tiers  of 
cloisters,  with  a  variety  of  cells  and  rooms  about  th^n, 
which,  though  not  inhabited,  nor  in  an  inhabitable 
state,  might  easily  be  made  so ;  and  many  of  the  ori- 
ginal rooms,  amongst  which  is  a  fine  stone  hall,  are 
still  in  use.  Of  the  Abbey  Church  only  one  end  re- 
mains; and  the  old  kitchen,  with  a  long  range  of 
apartments,  is  reduced  to  a  heap  of  rubbish.  Lead- 
ing from  the  Abbey  to  the  modem  part  of  the  habita- 
tion is  a  noble  room,  seventy  feet  in  length  and 
twenty-three  in  breadth :  but  every  part  of  the  house 
displays  neglect  and  decay,  save  those  which  the  pre- 
sent Lord  has  lately  fitted  up. 

The  house  and  gardens  are  entirely  surrounded  by 
a  wall  with  battlements.  In  front  is  a  large  lake,  bor- 
dered here  and  there  with  castellated  buildings,  the 
chief  of  which  stands  on  an  eminence  at  the  further 
extremity  of  it.  Fancy  all  this  surrounded  with  bleak 
and  barren  hills,  with  scarce  a  tree  to  be  seea  for 
miles,  except  a  solitaiy  (^ump  or  two,  and  you  will 
have  some  idea  of  Newstead.  For  the  late  Lord 
being  at  enmity  with  his  son,  to  whom  the  estate  was 


secured  by  entail,  resolved,  out  of  spite  to  the  same, 
that  the  estate  should  descend  to  him  in  as  miserable 
a  plight  as  he  could  possibly  reduce  it  to;  for  which 
cause  he  took  no  care  of  the  mansion,  and  fdl  to  top- 
ping off  every  tree  he  could  lay  his  hands  on  so  fu- 
riously, that  he  reduced  inunense  tracts  of  woodland 
coimtry  to  the  desolate  state  I  have  just  described. 
However,  his  son  died  before  him,  so  that  all  his  rage 
was  thrown  away. 

^  So  much  for  the  place,  concerning  which  I  have 
thrown  together  these  few  particulars,  meaning  my 
account  to  be,  like  the  place  itself,  without  any  order 
or  connexion.  But  if  the  place  itself  appear  rather 
strange  to  you,  the  ways  of  the  inhabitants  vrill  not 
appear  much  less  so.  Ascend,  then,  with  me  the  haU 
steps,  that  I  may  introduce  to  you  my  Lord  and  his 
visitants.  But  have  a  care  how  you  proceed ;  be 
mindful  to  go  there  in  broad  daylight ;  and  with  your 
eyes  about  you.  For,  should  you  make  any  blunder, 
—should  you  go  to  the  right  of  the  hall  steps,  you 
are  laid  hold  of  by  a  bear ;  and  should  you  go  to  the 
left,  your  case  is  still  worse,  for  you  run  full  against 
a  wolf !— Nor,  when  you  have  attained  the  door,  is 
your  danger  over^  for  the  hall  being  decayed,  and 
therefore  standing  in  need  of  repair,  a  bevy  of  in- 
mates are  veiy  probably  banging  at  one  end  of  it  with 
their  pistols ;  so  that  if  you  enter  without  giving  loud 
notice  of  your  approach,  yon  have  only  escaped  the 
wolf  and  the  bear  to  expire  by  the  pistol-shots  of  the 
merry  Monks  of  NewsteEul. 

**  Our  party  consisted  of  Lord  Byron  and  four 
others ;  and  was,  now  and  then,  increased  by  the 
presence  of  a  neighbouring  parson.  As  for  our  way 
oflivmg,  the  order  of  the  day  vfas  generally  this:— 
For  breakfast  we  had  no  set  hour,  but  each  suited 
his  own  convenience, — every  thing  remaining  on  the 
table  till  the  whole  party  had  done ;  though  had  one 
wished  to  breakfast  at  the  early  hour  of  ten,  one  would 
have  been  rather  lucky  to  find  any  of  the  servants  up. 
Our  average  hour  of  rising  was  one.  I,  who  generally 
got  up  between  eleven  and  twelve,  was  always,— 
even  when  an  invalid, — the  first  of  the  party,  and 
was  esteemed  a  prodigy  of  early  rising.  It  was 
frequently  past  two  before  the  breakfast  party  broke 
up.  Then,  for  the  amusements  of  the  morning,  there 
was  reading,  fencing,  single-stick,  (NT  .  shuttle-cock, 
in  the  great  room ;  practising  vrith  pistols  in  the  hall ; 
walking — riding — cricket — sailing  on  the  lake,  playmg 
with  the  bear,  or  teasing  the  wolf.  Between  sev«i 
and  eight  we  dined,  and  our  evening  lasted  from  that 
time  till  one,  two,  or  three  in  the  morning.  The 
evening  diversions  may  be  easily  conceived. 

^  I  must  not  omit  the  custom  of  handing  round, 
after  dinner,  on  the,  removal  of  the  cloth,  a  human 
skull  filled  with  burgundy.  After  revelling  on  choice 
viands^  and  the  finest  wines  of  IB^rance,  we  adjourned 
to  tea,  where  we  amused  ourselves  with  reading,  or 
improving  conversation,— each,  according  to  his 
fancy, — and,  after  sandwiches,  etc.,  retired  to  rest. 
A  set  of  monkish  dresses,  which  had  been  provided, 
with  all  the  proper  apparatus,  of  crosses,  beads, 
tonsures,  eto. ,  often  gave  a  variety  to  our  appearance, 
and  to  our  pursuits. 

'*  You  may  easily  imagine  how  chagrined  I  vras  at 
being  ill  nearly  the  first  half  of  the  time  I  was  there. 
But  I  was  led  into  a  very  different  reflection  from  that 
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of  Dr  Swift,  who  left  Pope's  house  without  ceremony, 
and  afterwards  informed  him,  by  letter,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  two  sick  friends  to  live  together ;  for  I 
found  my  shirering  and  inTalid  frame  so  perpetually 
amused  by  the  thoughtless  and  tumultuous  health  of 
erery  one  about  me,  that  I  heartily  wished  eveiy  soul 
in  the  house  to  be  as  ill  as  myself. 

^  The  journey  back  I  performed  on  foot,  together 
with  another  of  the  guests.  We  walked  about  25 
miles  a  day  ;  but  were  a  week  on  the  road,  from  being 

detained  by  the  rain. 

♦  ♦  ♦  •  • 

**  So  here  I  dose  my  account  of  an  expedition  which 
has  somewhat  extended  my  knowledge  of  this  country. 
And  where  do  you  think  1  am  going  next?  To 
Constantinople  I — at  least,  such  an  excursion  has 
be«i  proposed  to  me.  Lord  B.  and  another  friend 
ermine  are  going  thither  next  month,  and  have  asked 
me  to  join  the  party  ;  but  it  seems  to  be  but  a  wild 
scheme,  and  requires  twice  tliinking  upon.      *    *    * 

^  Addio,  my  dear  I.  Yours  very  affectionately, 

**  C.  S.  Matthews." 

Haring  put  the  finishing  hand  to  his  new  edition, 
he,  without  waiting  for  the  fresh  honours  that  were  in 
store  for  him,  took  leave  of  London  (whither  he  had 
returned)  on  the  11th  of  June,  and,  in  about  a  fort- 
night after,  sailed  for  Lisbon. 

Great  as  was  the  advance  which  his  powers  had 
made,  under  the  influence  of  that  resentment  ftt)m 
which  he  now  drew  his  inspiration,  they  were  yet, 
even  in  his  Satire,  at  an  unmeasurable  distance  from 
the  point  to  which  they  afterwards  so  triumphantly 
rose.  It  is,  indeed,  remarkable  that,  essentially  as 
his  gmus  seemed  connected  with,  and,  as  it  were, 
wpno^ng  out  of  his  character,  the  development  of  the 
one  should  so  l<Mig  have  preceded  the  full  maturity 
of  the  resources  of  the  other.  By  her  very  early 
and  rapid  expansicm  of  his  sensibilities.  Nature  had 
given  him  notice  of  what  she  destined  him  for,  long 
before  he  understood  the  call ;  and  those  materials 
of  poetry  with  which  his  own  fervid  temperament 
abounded  were  but  by  slow  degrees,  and  after  much 
self-meditation,  revealed  to  him.  In  his  Satire, 
though  vigorous,  there  is  but  little  foretaste  of  the 
wonders  that  followed  it.  His  spirit  was  stirred,  but 
he  bad  not  yet  looked  down  into  its  depths,  nor  does 
even  his  bitterness  taste  of  the  bottom  of  the  heart, 
like  those  sarcasms  which  he  afterwards  flung  in  the 
face  of  mankind.  Still  less  had  the  other  countless 
feeUngs  and  passions,  with  which  his  soul  had  been 
long  labouring,  found  an  oi^n  worthy  of  them ; — the 
g^oom,  the  grandeur,  the  tenderness  of  his  nature,  all 
were  left  without  a  voice,  till  his  mighty  genius^  at 
last,  awakened  in  its  strength. 

In  stooping,  as  he  did,  to  vnrite  after  established 
models,  as  well  in  tlie  Satire  as  in  his  still  earlier 
poems,  he  showed  how  little  he  had  yet  explored  his 
own  original  resources,  or  found  out  those  distinctive 
marks  by  which  he  was  to  be  known  through  all  time. 
But,  bold  and  energetic  as  was  his  general  cha- 
racter, he  was,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  difiident  in 
his  intellectual  powers.  The  consciousness  rf  what 
he  could  achieve  vras  but  by  degrees  forced  upon 
him,  and  the  discovery  of  so  rich  a  mine  of  genius  in 
his  soul  came  with  no  less  surprise  on  himself  than 


on  the  world.  It  was  fro^i  the  same  slowness  of  self- 
appreciation  that,  afterwards,  in  the  full  flow  of  his 
&me,  he  long  doubted,  as  we  shall  see,  his  own  apti- 
tude for  works  of  vrit  and  humour, — till  the  happy 
experiment  of  ^  Beppo**  at  once  dissipated  this  dk- 
trusty  and  opened  a  new  region  ci  triumph  to  his  ver- 
satile and  boundless  powers. 

But,  however  far  short  of  himself  his  first  writings 
must  be  considered,  there  is  in  his  Satire  a  liveliness 
of  thought,  and,  still  more,  a  vigour  and  courage, 
which,  concurring  with  the  justice  of  his  cause  and 
the  sympathies  of  the  public  on  his  side,  could  not 
fail  to  attach  instant  celebrity  to  his  name.  Notwith- 
standing, too,  the  general  boldness  and  recklessness 
of  his  tone,  there  were  occasionally  mingled  with  this 
defiance  some  allusions  to  his  own  fate  and  character, 
whose  affecting  earnestness  seemed  to  answer  for 
their  truth,  and  which  were  of  a  nature  strongly  to 
awaken  curiosity  as  well  as  interest.  One  or  two  of 
these  passages,  as  illustrative  of  the  state  of  his  mind 
at  this  period,  I  shall  here  extract.  The  loose  and 
unfenced  state  in  which  his  youth  was  left  to  grow 
wild  upon  the  world  is  thus  touchingly  alluded  to : — > 

Ev'n  I— least  thinking  of  a  thoughtless  throng. 
Just  skill'd  to  know  the  right  and  chuse  the  wrong. 
Freed  at  that  «ge  when  Reason's  shield,  h  lost, 
To  flght  my  course  through  Passion's  countless  host. 
Whom  every  path  of  Pleasure's  flowery  way 
Has  lured  in  turn,  and  all  hare  led  astray—* 
£T*n  I  must  raise  my  voice,  ev'n  I  must  feel 
Such  scenes,  such  men  destroy  the  public  wen! : 
Although  some  kind,  censorionft  friend  will  sayi 
*  What  art  thou  better,  meddling  fooI,t  than  they?'* 
And  every  brother  Rake  will  smile  to  see 
That  miracle,  a  Moralist,  in  me. 

But  the  passage  in  which,  hastily  thrown  off  as  it 
is,  we  find  the  strongest  trace  of  that  wounded  feel- 
ing, which  bleeds,  as  it  were,  through  all  his  subse- 
quent writings,  is  the  following : — 

The  time  hath  been,  when  no  harsh  sound  would  fkll 
From  lips  that  now  may  seem  imbued  with  gall, 
Nor  fools  nor  follies  tempt  me  to  despise 
The  meanest  thing  that  crawl'd  beneath  my  eyes. 
But  now,  so  callous  grown,  so  changed  from  youth,etc. 

Some  of  the  causes  that  worked  this  change  in  his 
character  have  been  intimated  m  the  course  of  the 
preceding  pages.  That  there  was  no  tinge  of  bit- 
terness m  his  natural  disposition  we  have  abundant 
testimony,  besides  his  ovm,  to  prove.  Though,  as  a 
chOd,  occasionally  passionate  and  headstrong,  his 
docility  and  kindness,  towards  those  who  were  them- 
selves kind,  ia  acknowledged  by  all ;  and  ^  playful  ** 
and  ^affectionate"  are  invariably  the  epithets  by 
which  those  who  knew  him  in  his  childhood  convey 
their  impression  of  hia  character. 

Of  all  the  qualities,  indeed,  of  his  nature,  affeo- 
tionateness  seems  to  have  been  the  most  ardent  and 
most  deep.  A  disposition,  on  his  ovm  side,  to  form 
strong  attachments,  and  a  yearning  desire  after  a^ 
fection  in  return,  were  the  feeling  and  the  want  that 
formed  the  dream  and  torment  of  his  existence.  We 
have  seen  with  what  passionate  enthusiasm  he  threw 
himself  into  his  boyish  friendships.    The  all-absorb- 

*  In  the  MS.  remariu  on  his  Satire,  to  which  I  hare 
already  referred,  he  says,  on  this  passage— *Yea,  and  a 
pretty  dance  they  have  led  me." 

t  Fool  then,  and  but  little  wiser  novr.—MS.  ibid. 
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ingand  mwaoeeHfol  k>fe  that  followed  ww,  if  I  maj 
80  Hiy,  the  agony,  without  being  the  death,  of  this 
unnted  desire,  which  lived  oq  •through  his  life,  filled 
his  poetiy  with  the  very  soul  of  tenderness,  k»t  the 
colouring  of  its  light  to  ef  en  those  unworthy  ties 
which  Tanity  or  passion  led  him  afterwards  to  form, 
and  was  the  last  aspiration  of  his  fervid  spirit  in 
thosa  stanzas  written  but  a  few  months  before  his 
death: — 

Tia  time  this  heart  ihould  be  onmoreu, 
Since  othem  it  has  ceased  to  more ; 

fet,  thongb  I  cannot  be  beloved, 
8UU  let  me  love  I 

It  is  much,  I  own,  to  be  questioned  whether,  even 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  a  disposi- 
tion such  as  I  ha?e  here  described  could  have  escaped 
ultimate  disappointment,  or  found  anywhere  a  rest- 
ing-place for  its  imaginings  and  desires.  But,  in  the 
case  of  Lord  Byron,  disappointment  met  him  on  the 
very  threshold  oi  life.  His  mother,  to  whom  his 
affections  first,  naturally  and  with  ardour,  turned^ 
either  repelled  them  rudely  or  capriciously  trifled 
with  them.  In  speaking  of  his  early  days  to  a  friend 
at  Genoa,  a  short  time  before  lUs  departure  for 
Greece,  he  traced  the  first  feelings  oi  pain  and  humi- 
liation he  had  ever  known  to  the  coldness  with  which 
his  mother  had  received  his  caresses  in  infancy,  and 
the  frequent  taunts  on  his  personal  deformity  with 
which  she  had  wounded  him. 

The  sympathy  of  a  sister's  love,  of  all  influences 
on  the  mind  of  a  youth  the  most  softening,  was  also, 
in  his  early  days,  denied  to  him, — ^his  sister  Augusta 
and  he  having  seen  but  little  of  each  other  while 
young.  A  vent  through  the  calm  channel  of  domestic 
affections  might  have  brought  dovm  the  high  current 
of  his  feelings  to  a  level  nearer  that  of  the  world  he 
had  to  traverse,  and  thus  saved  them  from  the  tu- 
mirituous  rapids  and  falls  to  which  this  •early  eleva- 
tion, in  their  aftercourse,  exposed  them.  In  the 
dearth  of  all  home  endearments,  his  heart  had  no 
other  resource  but  in  those  boyisla  friendships  which 
he  formed  at  school;  and  when  these  were  inter- 
rupted by  his  removal  to  Cambridge,  he  was  again 
thrown  back,  isolated,  on  his  own  restless  desires. 
Thoi  followed  his  ill-fated  attachment  to  Miss  Cha- 
worth,  to  which,  more  than  to  any  other  cause,  he 
himself  attributed  the  desohiting  change  then  wrought 

in  lus  disposition. 

^  I  doubt  sometimes**  (he  says,  in  his  ^  Detached 
Thoughts**)  ^whether,  after  all,  a  quiet  and  un- 
agitated  lite  would  have  suited  me ;  yet  I  sometimes 
long  for  it.  My  earliest  dreams  (as  most  boys' 
dreams  are)  were  martial;  but  a  Little  later  they 
were  all  for  love  and  retirement,  till  the  hopeless 
attachment  to  M***  C***  began  and  continued 
(though  sedulously  concealed)  very  early  in  my  teens; 
and  to  upwards  for  a  time.  This  threw  me  out 
again  *  alone  on  a  wide,  wide  sea.'  In  the  year  1804 
I  recdlect  meeting  my  sister  at  General  Harcourt's 
in  Portland  Place.  I  was  then  one  thing,  and  4u 
she  had  always  till  then  found  me.  When  we  met 
again  in  1805  (she  told  me  since),  that  my  temper 
and  disposition  were  so  completely  altered  that  I  was 
liardly  to  be  recognized.    I  was  not  then  sensible  of 


the  change;  but  I  can  believe  it,  and  aeooimt  for 
it." 

I  have  already  described  his  parting  with  Miss  Cha- 
worth  previously  to  her  marriage.  Once  again,  after 
that  event,  he  saw  her,  and  for  the  last  time, — being 
invited  by  Mr  Cha worth  to  dine  at  Annesley  not  k)ng 
before  his  departure  from  England.  Tlie  few  years 
that  had  elapsed  since  their  last  meeting  had  made  a 
considerable  change  in  the  appearance  and  manners 
of  the  young  poet.  The  fat,  unformed  schoolboy, 
was  now  a  slender  and  graceful  young  man.  Those 
emotions  and  passions,  which  at  first  heighten,  and 
then  destroy,  beauty,  had  as  yet  produced  only  their 
favourable  efiects  on  his  features ;  and,  though  with 
but  little  aid  from  the  example  of  refined  socie^,  his 
mannera  had  subsided  into  that  tone  of  gentlooess 
and  self-possession  which  more  than  any  thLig  marks 
the  well-bred  gentleman.  Once  only  was  the  latter 
of  these  qualities  put  to  the  trial,  when  the  little 
daughter  of  his  fair  hostess  was  brought  into  the 
room.  At  the  sight  ci  the  child,  he  started  involun- 
tarily,— it  was  with  the  utmost  difliculty  he  could 
conceal  his  emotion;  and  to  the  sensations  of  that 
moment  we  are  indebted  for  those  touching  stanzas, 
"  Well — thou  art  happy,"  &c.,*  which  appeared 
afterwards  in  a  Miscellajiy  published  by  one  cf  his 
friends,  and  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  general  col- 
lection of  his  works.  Under  the  influence  oi  the  same 
despondent  passion  he  wrote  two  other  poems  at 
this  period,  from  which,  as  they  exist  only  in  the 
Miscellany  I  have  just  alluded  to,  and  that  collecticn 
has  for  some  time  been  out  of 'print,  a  few  stanzas 
may,  not  improperly,  be  extracted  here. 

THE  PAREWELL-TO  A  LADY.f 

^^hen  man,  expeli'd  from  Eden's  bowers, 

A  moment  lingered  near  the  gate. 
Each  scene  recall'd  the  vaaish'd  hoars. 

And  bade  him  curse  his  Ait  are  fote. 

Bat,  wandering  on  through  distant  climes. 

He  learnt  to  bear  his  load  of  grief. 
Just  gave  a  sigh  to  other  times. 

And  found  in  busier  scenes  relief. 

Thus,  lady 4  mast  it  be  with  me, 
And  I  must  view  thy  charms  no  more ; 

For,  whilst  I  linger  near  to  thee, 
I  sigh  for  all  I  knew  before,  8cc.  &c. 

The  other  poem  is,  throughout,  full  of  tendernei$s ; 
but  1  shall  give  only  what  appear  to  me  the  most 
striking  stanzas. 

STANZAS  TO  ♦  *  •  ON  LEAVING  ENGLAND. 

T  is  done— and  dureriag  in  the  gale 
The  bark  unfurls  her  snowy  sail  ; 
And  whistling  o'er  the  bending  mast. 
Loud  sings  on  high  the  fresh'oing  blast : 
And  I  most  from  this  land  be  gone. 

Because  I  cannot  love  but  one. 

«  «  «  «  « 

As  some  lone  bird,  without  a  mate. 
My  weary  heaK  is  desolate : 
I  look  around.  And  cannot  trace 
One  fHendly  smile  or  welcome  face. 
And  ev'n  in  crowds  am  still  alone. 
Because  I  cannot  love  but  one. 

*  Dated,  in  his  original  copy,  Nov.  2, 1808. 

t  Entitled,  in  his  original  manuscript,  "To  Mrs  *  *  *, 
on  being  adied  my  reason  for  quitting  England  in  the 
spring."    The  date  sufajoined  is  Dec.  3, 1806. 

I  lu  his  first  copy, «  Thus,  Mary.» 
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And  I  will  crow  the  whiteidng  foam, 
And  I  will  aeek.a  foreiirn  home ; 
Till  I  foiset  a  folse  fidr  face, 
I  ne'er  dtall  find  a  restiof  place : 
My  own  dark  thoni^hta  I  cannot  shon. 

But  erer  lore,  and  lore  bat  one. 

»  »  «  »  « 

I  f  o— bat  wheresoe'er  I  flee 
There  'a  not  an  eye  will  weep  for  me : 
Tbeie  *s  not  a  kind  congenial  heart. 
Where  I  can  claim  the  meaneat  part : 
Nor  thou,  who  hast  my  hopes  andona 
Wilt  nigh,  although  I  lore  but  one. 

Tto  think  of  erery  early  scene, 

Of  what  we  are,  and  what  we  're  been 

Would  whelm  some  softer  hearts  with  woe— 

But  mine,  alas !  has  stood  the  blow  * 

Tet  still  beats  on  as  it  begun, 

And  nerer  truly  lores  but  one. 

And  who  that  dear  loved  one  may  be 
Is  not  for  Tulgar  eyes  to  see ; 
And  why  that  early  lore  was  crost, 
Thou  know'st  the  best,  I  feel  the  most : 
But  few  that  dwell  beneath  the  sun 
Hare  loved  so  long,  and  loved  but  one. 

I  *ve  tried  another's  fatten  too, 
With  charms,  perchance,  as  flur  to  view ; 
And  I  would  fiiitf  have  loved  as  well. 
But  some  unconquerable  spell 
Forbade  my  bleeding  breast  to  own 
A  kindred  care  for  aught  but  one. 

*T  would  soothe  to  take  one  lingering  view, 
And  bless  thee  in  my  last  adieu ; 
Tet  wish  I  not  those  eyes  to  weep 
For  him  that  wanders  o'er  the  deep : 
Hb  home,  his  hope,  his  youth  are  gone« 
Tet  still  he  loves,  and  loves  but  one.* 

Wlule  thus,  in  all  the  relations  of  the  heart,  his 
irst  after  aflfection  was  thwarted,  in  another  in- 
tict  of  his  nature,  not  less  strong — the  desire  of 
linenoe  and  distinction — ^he  was,  in  an  equal  de- 
■e,  diecked  in  his  aspirings,  and  mortified.  The 
idequac7  of  his  means  to  his  station  was  early  a 
urce  of  embarrassment  and  humiliation  to  him ; 
1  those  high,  patrician  notions  of  birth  in  which 
indulged,  but  made  the  disparity  between  his 
tune  and  his  rank  the  more  galling.  Ambition, 
prerer,  soon,  whispered  to  him  that  thete  were 
ler  and  nobler  ways  to  distinction.  The  eminfinice 
ich  talent  builds  ^or  itself  might,  one  day,  he 
udif  felt,  be  his  own ;  nor  was  it  too  sanguine  to 
*e  that,  under  the  favour  accorded  usually  to 
ith,  he  might  with  impunity  venture  on  his  first 
M  to  fieune.  But  here,  as  in  every  other  object  of 
heart,  disappointment  and  mortification  awaited 
I.  Instead  of  experiencing  the  ordinary  forbear- 
«,  if  not  indulgence,  with  which  young  aspirants 
fkrae  are  received  by  their  critics,  he  found  him- 
'  instantly  the  victim  of  such  unmeasured  severity 
a  not  often  dealt  out  even  to  veteran  offenders  in 
rature ;  and,  with  a  heart  fresh  firom  the  trials  of 
appointed  love,  saw  those  resources  and  conso- 
ons  which  he  had  sought  in  the  exercise  of  his 
illectual  strength  also  invaded. 
iVhile  thus  prematurely  broken  into  the  pains  of 

Tkos  correeted  by  himself  m  a  copy  of  the  Miscellany 
r  in  my  possesaion ;— the  two  last  lines  being,  originally, 
bUows:— 

Thoogh  iHieresoe'er  mjbtakvamf  ran, 
I  lore  bat  thee,  I  love  but  one* 


life,  a  no  less  darkening  effect  was  produced  upoii 
him  by  too  early  an  initiation  into  its  pleasures. 
That  charm  with  which  the  &ncy  of  youth  invesfji 
an  untried  world  was,  in  his  case,  soon  dissipated. 
His  passions  had,  at  the  very  onset  of  their  career, 
forestalled  the  future ;  and  the  blank  void  that  fol- 
lowed was  by  himself  considered  as  one  of  the  causes 
of  that  melancholy,  which  now  settled  so  deeply  into 
his  character. 

'*  My  passions^  (he  says,  in  his  "Detached 
Thoughts,")  **  were  developed  very  early — so  early 
that  few  would  believe  me  if  I  were  to  state  the 
period  and  the  fietcts  which  accompanied  it.  Perluqw 
this  was  one  oi  the  reasons  which  caused  the  antici- 
pated melancholy  of  my  thoughts, — having  antici- 
pated life.  IMy  earlier  poems  are  the  thoughts  of  one 
at  least  ten  years  older  than  the  age  at  which  they 
were  written, — ^I  don't  mean  for  Uieir  solidity,  but 
their  experience.  The  two  first  Cantos  of  Childe 
Harold  were  completed  at  twenty-two ;  and  they  are 
written  as  if  by  a  man  older  than  I  shall  probably 
ever  be." 

Though  the  allusions  in  the  first  sentence  of  this 
extract  have  reference  to  a  much  eariiei  period,  they 
afford  an  opportunity  of  remarking,  that  however  dis- 
sipated may  have  been  the  life  which  he  led  during 
the  two  or  three  years  previous  to  his  departure  on 
his  travels,  yet  the  notion  caught  up  by  many,  from 
his  own  allusions,  in  Childe  Harold,  to  irregularities 
and  orgies  of  which  Newstead  had  been  the  scene, 
is,  like  most  other  imputations  against  him,  founded 
on  his  own  testimony,  greatly  exaggerated.  He 
describes,  it  is  well  known,  the  home  ofhis  poetical 
representative  as  a  ^  monastic  dome,  condemned  to 
uses  vile,**  and  then  adds, — 

Where  superstition  once  had  made  her  den. 
Now  Paphian  girls  were  known  to  sing  and  smile. 

Mr  Dallas,  too,  giving  in  to  the  same  strain  of  ex- 
aggeration, says,  in  speaking  of  the  poet's  prepara- 
tions for  his  departure,  ^  already  satiated  with 
pleasure,  and  disgusted  with  those  companions  who 
have  no  other  resource,  he  had  resolved  on  mastering 
his  appetites; — ^he  broke  up  his  harams."  The 
truth,  however,  is  that  the  narrowness  of  Lord 
Byron's  means  would  alone  have  prevented  such 
oriental  luxuries.  The  mode  of  his  life  at  Newstead 
was  simple  and  unexpensive.  His  companimis^ 
though  not  averse  to  convivial  indulgences,  were  of 
habits  and  tastes  too  intellectual  for  mere  vulgar  de- 
bauchery ;  and,  with  respect  to  the  alleged  ^  ha- 
rems," it  appears  certain  that  one  or  two  suspected 
"  Subiniroduct^  (as  the  ancient  monks  of  the  Abbey 
would  have  styled  them),  and  those,  too,  among  the 
ordinary  menials  of  the  establishment,  were  all  that 
even  scandal  itself  could  ever  fix  up<m  to  warrant 
such  an  assumption. 

That  gaming  was  amcmg  his  follies  at  this  period, 
he  himself  tells  us  in  the  Journal  I  have  just  cited : — 

^  I  have  a  notion  (he  says)  that  gamblers  are  tm 
happy  as  many  people,  being  always  excited.  Wo- 
men, wine,  fiune,  the  table,— even  ambition,  taie 
now  and  then ;  but  every  turn  of  the  card  and  cast 
of  the  dice  keeps  the  gamester  alive ;  besides,  one 
can  game  ten  times  longer  than  one  can  do  any  thing 
else.     I  was  very  fond  of  it  when  young,  that  is  to 
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say^  oi  hazard,  for  I  hate  all  card  games, — even 
fiut>.  When  macco  (or  whatever  they  apell  it)  was 
introduced,  I  gave  up  the  whole  thing,  for  I  loved 
and  miased  the  rattle  and  dath  of  the  box  and  dice, 
and  the  glorious  uncertainty,  not  (ndy  of  good  luck  or 
bad  luck,  but  of  any  luck  atall,aa  one  had  sometimes 
to  throw  often  to  decide  at  aH.  I  have  thrown  as 
many  as  fourteen  mains  running,  and  carried  offall 
the  cash  upon  the  table  occasionally ;  but  1  had  no 
coobess,  or  judgment,  or  calculation.  It  was  the 
delight  of  the  thing  that  pleased  me.  Upon  the 
whole,  I  left  off  in  time,  without  being  much  a  win- 
ner or  kwer.  Since  one-and-twenty  years  of  age  I 
played  but  little,  and  then  never  above  a  himdred,  or 
two,  or  three." 

To  this,  and  other  follies  of  the  same  period,  he 
alludes  in  the  following  note : — 

TO  MR  WILLIAM  BANKE8. 

'  "Twelve  o'clock,  Friday  night. 
^  MY  DBAB  BANKE8, 

"  I  have  just  received  your  note ;  believe  me  I 
r^ret  most  sincerely  that  I  was  not  fortunate  enough 
to  see  it  before,  as  1  need  not  repeat  to  you,  that 
your  conversation  for  half  an  hour  would  have  been 
much  more  agreeable  to  me  than  gambling  or 
drinking,  or  any  other  fe^ionable  mode  of  passing 
an  evening,  abroad  or  at  home. — I  really  am  very 
sorry  that  I  went  out  previous  to  the  arrival  of 
your  dispatch :  in  future  pray  let  me  hear  from  you 
before  six,  and  whatever  my  engagements  may  be, 
I  will  always  postpone  them. — ^Believe  me,  with  that 
deference  which  1  have  always  from  my  childhood 
paid  to  your  talents,  and  vrith  somewhat  a  better 
opinion  of  your  heart  than  Thave  hitherto  entertained, 

**  Yours  ever,  etc." 

Among  the  causes — if  not  rather  among  the  re- 
sults—of that  disposition  to  melancholy,  whieh, 
after  all,  perhaps,  naturally  belonged  to  his  tempera- 
ment, must  not  be  forgotten  those  sceptical  views 
of  religion,  which  clouded,  as  has  been  shown,  his 
boyish  thoughts,  and,  at  the  time  of  which  I  am 
speaking,  gathered  still  more  dqurkly  over  his  mind. 
In  general,  we  find  the  young  too  ardently  occupied 
with  the  enjoyments  which  this  life  gives  or  pro- 
mises to  afford  either  leisure  or  inclination  for  much 
inquiry  into  the  mysteries  of  the  next.  But  with 
him  it  was  unluckily  otherwise;  and  to  have,  at 
once,  anticipated  the  worst  experience  both  of  the 
voluptuary  and  the  reasoneir, — to  have  reached,  as 
he  supposed,  the  boundary  of  this  world's  pleasures, 
and  see  nothing  but  ^  clouds  and  darkness"  beyond, 
was  the  doom,  the  anomalous  doom,  which  a  nature, 
premature  in  all  its  passions  and  powers,  inflicted  on 
Lord  Byron. 

When  Pope,  at  the  age  of  five-and-twenty,  com- 
plained of  being  weary  of  the  world,  he  was  told  by 
Swift  that  he  ^  had  not  yet  acted  or  suffered  enough 
in  the  worid  to  have  become  weary  of  it."  *  But  far 
different  was  the  youth  of  Pope  and  of  Byron ; — what 
the  former  but  anticipated  ia  thought,  the  latter  had 

*  I  give  the  words  as  Johnson  has  reported  them ;— in 
Swift's  own  letter  they  are  if  I  recollect  riRht  rather  dif- 
ferent. 


drunk  deep  of  in  reality ; — at  an  age  when  the  one 
was  but  looking  forth  on  the  sea  (^  life,  the  other  had 
plunged  in,  and  tried  its  depths.  Swift  himsdf,  in 
yrhom  early  disappomtments  and  wrongv  had  opened 
a  vein  of  bitterness  that  never  again  closed,  affords  a 
far  closer  paraDel  to  the  fate  of  our  noble  poet,*  as 
well  in  the  untiraeliness  of  the  trials  he  had  been 
doomed  to  encounter,  as  in  the  traces  of  their  havoc 
which  they  left  in  his  character. 

That  the  romantic  fancy  of  youth,  which  courts 
mdancholy  as  an  indulgence,  and  loves  to  assume  a 
sadness  it  has  not  had  time  to  earn,  mHy  have  had 
some  share  in,  at  least,  fostering  the  gloom  by  which 
the  mind  of  the  young  poet  was  overcast,  I  am  not 
disposed  to  deny.  The  circumstance,  indeed,  of  his 
having,  at  this  time,  among  the  ornaments  of  his 
study,  a  number  of  skulb  highly  polished,  and  placed 
(m  light  stands  round  the  room,  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  he  rather  courted  than  shunned  such  ^oomj 
associations.-)-  Being  a  sort  of  boyish  mimickry,  too, 
of  the  use  to  which  the  poet  Young  is  said  to  have 
applied  a  skuU,  such  a  display  might  well  induce 
some  suspicion  of  the  sinceri^  of  his  gloom,  did  we 
not,  through  the  whole  course  of  his  subsequent  life 
and  writings,  track  visibly  the  deep  vein  of  melan- 
choly which  nature  had  imbedded  in  his  character. 

Such  was  the  state  of  mind  and  heart, — as,  from 
his  own  testimony  and  thatch  others,  I  have  collected 
it, — ^m  which  Lord  Bynm  now  set  out  on  his  inde- 
finite pilgrimage;  and  never  was  there  a  change 
wrought  in  disposition  and  character  to  which  Shaks- 
peare's  fancy  of  ^  sweet  bells  jangled  out  of  tune" 
more  truly  applied.  The  unwillingness  of  Lord  Car- 
lisle to  countenance  him,  and  his  humiliating  position 
in  consequence,  completed  the  full  measure  of  that 
mortification  towards  which  so  many  causes  had  om- 
curred.  Baffled,  as  he  had  been,  in  his  own  ardent 
pursuit  of  affection  and  friendship,  his  sole  revenge 
and  consolation  lay  in  doubting  that  any  such  feelings 
really  existed.  The  various  crosses  he  had  met  wi^, 
in  themselves  sufficiently  irritating  and  wounding,^ 
were  rendered  still  more  so  by  the  high,  impatient 
temper  vrith  which  he  encountered  them.  What 
others  would  have  bowed  to,  as  misfortunes,  his 
proud  spirit  rose  against,  as  wrongs ;  and  the  Vehe- 
mence of  this  reaction  produced,  at  once,  a  revoln* 
tion  throughout  his  whole  character,^  in  which,  as 

*  There  is,  at  least,  one  strikini^  point  of  similarity  be- 
tween their  characters  in  the  disposition  which  Johnson 
has  thus  attribated  to  Swift :— *  The  suspicions  of  Swifti 
irreligion,*  he  says,  "  proceeded,  in  a  great  measure,  firwn 
his  dread  of  hypocrisy ;  inatead  cf  toishing  to  seem  better, 
he  delighted  in  seeming  worse  than  he  was." 

t  Another  use  to  which  he  appropriated  one  of  the  skolls 
found  in  digging  at  Newstead  was  die  having  it  mounted  ia 
silver,  and  converted  into  a  drinkingcup.  This  whim  bss 
been  commemorated  in  some  well-known  verses  of  his  own; 
and  the  cup  itself,  which,  apart  from  any  revolting  ideas  it 
may  excite,  forms  by  no  means  an  inelegant  object  to  the 
eye.  is,  with  many  other  interesting  relics  of  Lord  Byron, 
in  the  possession  of  the  present  proprietor  of  Newstead 
Abbey,  Colonel  Wildman. 

;  Rousseau  appears  to  have  been  conscious  of  a  similar 
sort  of  change  in  his  own  nature  :—<' They  have  laboured 
without  intermission,"  he  says  in  a  letter  to  Madame  do 
Boufflers,  *  to  give  to  my  heart,  and,  perhaps,  at  the  asms 
time  to  my  genius,  a  spring  and  stimulus  of' action,  whicb 
they  have  not  inherited  fh>m  nature.  I  was  bom  weakr- 
ill-treatment  has  made  me  strong."— flkme'c  Private  Cor- 
respondence. 
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jlutions  of  the  political  world,  aU  that  was  bad 
r^ular  in  his  nature  burst  forth  with  all  that 
ost  energetic  and  grand.  The  very  yirtues  and 
sncies  oi  his  dispositicm  ministered  to  the  vio- 
of  tliis  change.  The  same  ardour  that  had 
i  through  his  friendships  and  lores  now  fed  the 
explosions  of  his  indignation  and  scorn.  His 
1  viyacity  and  humour  but  lent  a  fresher  flow 
bitterness,*  till  he,  at  last,  revelled  in  it  as  an 
ence;  and  that  hatred  of  hypocrisy,  which  had 
to  only  shown  its^  in  a  too  shadowy  colour- 
his  own  youtliful  frailties,  now  hurried  him, 
lis  horror  of  all  false  pretensions  to  virtue,  into 
m  more  dangerous  boast  and  ostratation  o( 

I  following  letter  to  his  mother,  written  a  few 
»efore  he  sailed,  gives  some  particulars  respect- 
le  persons  who  composed  his  suite.  Robert 
on,  whom  he  mentions  so  feelingly  in  the  Post- 
was  the  boy  introduced,  as  lus  Page,  in  the 
Zlanto  of  Childe  Harold. 

LETTER  XXXIV. 

TO  MRS  BYRON. 

«  FftlmoQth,  Jane  22d,  1809. 
^  DEAR  MOTHER, 

im  about  to  sail  in  a  fe^  days ;  probably  before 
aches  you.  Fletcher  begged  so  hard,  that  I 
ontinued  him  in  my  service.  If  he  does  not 
e  well  abroad,  I  will  send  him  back  in  a  trans- 
I  have  a  German  servant  (who  has  been  with 
ilbraham  in  Persia  before,  and  was  strongly 
mended  to  me  by  Dp  Butler  o(  Harrow),  Robert 
'Llliam;  they  constitute  my  whole  suite.  I  have 
in  plenty — ^jrou  shall  hear  from  me  at  the  dif- 
ports  I  touch  upon;  but  you  must  not  be 
d  if  my  letters  miscarry.  The  continent  is  in 
itate — an  insurrection  has  broken  out  at  Paris, 
le  Austrians  are  beating  Buonaparte  —  the 
se  have  risen. 

lere  is  a  picture  of  me  in  oil,  to  be  sent  down  to 
lead  soon. — I  wish  the  Miss  P  **'s  had  some- 
better  to  do  than  carry  my  miniatures  to  Not- 
im  to  copy.  Now  they  have  done  it,  you  may 
'lem  to  copy  the  others,  which  arc  greater 
ites  than  my  own.  As  to  money  matters,  I  am 
— at  least  till  Rochdale  is  sold ;  and  if  that 
ot  turn  out  well,  I  shall  enter  into  the  Austrian 
isiaii  service — ^perhaps  the  Turldshyif  I  like  their 
srs.  The  world  is  all  before  me,  and  I  leave 
id  without  regret,  and  without  a  wish  to  revisit 
ling  it  contains,  except  yourself,  and  your  pre- 
»idence. 

S. — ^Pray  tell  Mr  Rushton  his  ton  is  well,  and 
wen ;  so  is  Murray,  indeed  better  than  I  ever 
im ;  he  vrill  be  back  in  about  a  month.  I  ought 
I,  the  leaving  Murray  to  my  few  regrets,  as  his 
>erhaps  vrill  prevent  my  seeing  him  again, 
-t  I  take  with  me ;  I  like  him,  because,  like 
r,  he  seems  a  friendless  animal." 

those  who  have  in  their  remembrance  his  po- 

t  was  bitterness  that  they  mistook  for  ft-olic."— /oAn- 
tceount  ofkimseifat  the  university,  in  Botwell. 


etical  description  of  the  state  of  mind  in  which  he 
now  took  leave  of  England,  the  gaiety  and  levity  of 
the  letters  I  am  about  to  give  will  appear,  it  is  not 
improbable,  strange  and  startling.  But,  in  a  tempera- 
ment like  that  of  Lord  Byron,  such  bursts  of  vivacity 
on  the  siu^ce  are  by  no  means  incompatible  with  a 
wounded  spirit  uudemeatii  ;*  and  the  Ught,  Uughing 
tone  that  pervades  these  letters,  but  makes  the 
■feeling  of  soUtariness  that  breaks  out  in  them  the 
more  striking  and  affecting. 

LETTER   XXXV. 

TO  MR  HENRY  DRURY. 

"  Fslmonth,  Jime  25th,  1809. 
•*MY  DEAR  DRURY, 

**We  sail  to-morrow  in  the  Lisbon  packet,  having 
been  detained  till  now  by  the  lack  of  wind,  and  other 
necessaries.  These  being  at  last  procured,  by  this 
time  to-morrow  evening  we  shall  be  embarked  on  the 
vide  vorld  of  vaters,  vor  all  the  vorld  like  Robinson 
Crusoe.  The  Malta  vessel  not  sailing  for  some 
weeks,  we  have  determined  to  go  by  way  of  Lisbon, 
and,  as  my  servants  term  it,  to  see  '*that  there  Port- 
ingale;*^— thence  to  Cadiz  and  Gibraltar,  and  so  on 
our  old  route  to  Malta  and  Constantinople,  if  so  be 
that  Captain  Kidd,  our  gallant  commander,  under- 
stands plain-sailing  and  Mercator,  and  takes  us  on 
our  voyage  all  according  to  the  chart. 

"  Will  you  tell  Dr  Butler  f  that  I  have  taken  the 
treasure  of  a  servant,  Friese,  the  native  of  Prussia 
Proper,  into  my  service,  from  his  recommendation. 
He  has  been  all  among  the  Worshippers  of  Fire  in 
Persia,  and  has  seen  Persepolis  and  all  that. 

«( H^^Jhas  made  woundy  preparations  for  a  book 
on  his  return ; — 100  pens,  two  gallons  of  japan  ink, 
and  several  volumes  of  best  blank,  is  no  bad  provi- 
sion for  a  discerning  public.    I  have  laid  down  my 

*  The  poet  Cowper,  it  is  well  known,  produced  tliat 
master-piece  of  homour,  John  Gilpin,  daring  one  of  his  fits 
of  morbid  dejection,  and  he  himself  says,  "Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  the  most  ludicrous  lines  I  ever  wrote  have  been 
written  in  the  saddest  mood,  and  but  for  that  saddest  mood, 
perhaps,  had  never  been  written  at  all.* 

t  The  reconciliation  which  took  place  between  hha  and 
Dr  Butler,  before  his  departure,  is  one  of  those  instances 
of  placability  and  pliableness  with  which  his  life  abounded. 
We  have  seen,  too,  firom  the  man]\CT  m  which  he  mentions 
the  circumstance  in  one  of  bis  taote-books,  that  the  recon- 
cilement was  of  that  generously  retrospective  kind,  in 
which  not  only  the  feeling  of  hostility  is  renounced  in 
future,  but  a  strong  regret  expressed  that  it  had  been  ever 
entertained. 

Not  content  with  this  private  atonement  to  Dr  Butler,  it 
was  his  intention,  had  he  published  another  edition  of  the 
Hours  of  Idleness,  to  substitute  for  the  offensive  verses 
against  that  gentleman,  a  fVaDk  avowal  of  the  wrong  he  had 
been  guilty  of  in  giving  vent  to  them.    This  fitct,  so  credit- 
able to  the  candour  of  his  nature,  I  learn  firom  a  loose  sheet 
in  his  handwriting,  containing  the  following  corrections. 
In  place  of  the  passage  beginning,  «  Or  if  my  Muse  a 
pedant's  portrait  drew,"  he  meant  to  insert— 
If  once  my  Mum  a  harsher  portrait  drew, 
Warm  with  her  wrongs,  and  deem'd  the  Hkeneas  true. 
By  cooler  judgment  taught,  her  fault  she  owns. 
With  noble  minds  a  fault  confeae'd  atones. 

And  to  the  passage  Immediately  sncceeding  his  warm  praise 
of  Dr  Dniry,  *— Pomposns  fills  his  magisterial  chair,*  it 
was  his  intention  to  give  the  following  tnm  :— 

Another  fills  his  magisterial  chair; 
Reluctant  Ida  owns  a  stranger's  care ; 
Oh  may  like  honours  crown  his  future  name ! — 
If  such  his  yittoMf  such  shall  be  his  fame. 

3f 
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pen,  but  have  promised  to  contribute  a  chapter  on 
the  state  of  morals,  &c.  &c. 

The  cock  is  crowinf , 

I  most  be  goins, 

And  can  no  more.— Ghost  qf  Gaffer  Thumb. 

"Adieu. — ^Believe  me,  8cc.  &c/' 
LETTER  XXXVI. 

TO  BIR  HODGSON. 


«  FVUmonth,  Jane  25th,  18Q9. 


(( 


MT  DEAR  HODGSON, 

^'  Before  this  reaches  you,  Hobhouse,  two  officers' 
wives,  three  children,  two  waiting-maids,  ditto  subal- 
terns for  the  troops,  three  Portuguese  esquires  and 
domestics,  in  all  nineteen  souls,  will  have  sailed  in  the 
Lisbon  packet,  with  the  noble  Captain  Kidd,  a  gallant 
commander  as  ever  smuggled  an  anker  of  right 
Nantz. 

'*  We  are  going  to  Lisbon  first,  because  the  Malta 
packet  has  sailed,  d^e  see  ? — from  Lisbon  to  Gibral- 
tar, Malta,  Constantinople,  and  *■  all  that,'  as  Orator 
Henley  said,  when  he  put  the  church,  and  *"  all  that,' 
in  danger. 

'*  This  town  of  Falmouth,  as  you  will  partly  con- 
jecture, is  no  great  ways  from  the  sea.  It  is  defended 
on  the  sea-side  by  tway  castles,  St  Maws  and  Pen- 
dennis,  extremely  well  calculated  for  annoying  every 
body  except  an  enemy.  St  Maws  is  garrisoned  by 
an  able-bodied  person  of  fourscore,  a  widower.  He 
has  the  whole  command  and  sole  management  of  six 
most  unmanageable  pieces  of  ordnance,  admirably 
adapted  for  the  destruction  of  Pendcnnis^  a  like  tower 
of  strength  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Channel.  We 
have  seen  St  Maws,  but  Pcndennis  they  will  not  let 
us  behold,  save  at  a  distance,  because  Hobhouse  and 
I  are  suspected  of  having  already  taken  St  Maws  by 
a  coup-de-main. 

*'  The  town  contains  many  quakers  and  salt-fish — 
the  oysters  have  a  taste  of  copper,  owing  to  the  soil 
of  a  mining  country — the  women  (blessed  be  the  cor- 
poration therefore!)  are  flogged  at  the  cart's  tail 
when  they  pick  and  steal,  as  happened  to  one  of  the 
fair  sex  yesterday  noon.  Slue  was  pertinacious  in  her 
behaviour,  and  damned  the  mayor.        *        * 

"  Hodgson !  remember  me  to  the  Drury,  and  re- 
member me  to— yourself,  when  drunk  :^I  am  not 
worth  a  sober  thought. — ^Look  to  my  Satire  at  Caw- 
thorn's,  Cockspur-street.  ♦•       •        • 

"  I  don't  know  when  I  can  write  again,  because  it 
depends  on  that  experienced  navigator,  Captain  Kidd, 
and  tlie  '  stormy  winds  that  (don't)  blow'  at  this  sea- 
son. I  leave  England  without  regret — I  shall  return 
to  it  without  pleasure.  I  am  like  Adam,  the  first 
convict  sentenced  to  transportation,  but  I  have  no 
Eve,  and  have  eaten  no  apple  but  what  was  sour  as 
a  crab; — and  thus  ends  my  first  chapter.  Adieu. 
Yours,  etc." 

In  this  letter  the  following  lively  verses  were  en- 
closed!— 

'Falmouth  Roads,  Jane  30th,  1809. 

1. 
Huzza !  Hodgson,  we  are  going, 

Oar  embargo  's  off  at  last ; 
Favourable  breezes  blowing 

Bend  the  canvas  o'er  the  mast. 


From  aloft  the  signal 's  streaming, 
Hark !  the  Arewell  gun  is  fired, 
Women  screeching,  tars  blaspheming. 
Tell  us  that  our  time 's  expired. 
Here  *s  a  rascal 
Come  to  task  all. 
Prying  firom  the  Custom-house : 
Trunks  unpacking. 
Cases  cracking. 
Not  a  comer  for  a  mouse 
'Scapes  unsearch'd  amid  the  racket. 
Ere  we  saU  on  board  the  Packet. 

2. 

Now  our  boatmen  quit  tnen*  mooring. 

And  all  hands  must  ply  the  oar ; 
Baggage  from  the  quay  is  lowering, 

We  're  impatientr-push  from  shore. 
*  Have  a  care  I  that  case  holds  liquor- 
Stop  the  boat— I  'm  sick— oh  Lord  I* 
*Sick,  ma'am  i  damme,  you  '11  be  sicker 
Ere  you  've  been  an  hour  on  board." 
Thus  are  screaming 
Men  and  women, 
Oemmen,  ladies,  servants.  Jacks : 
Here  entanxling. 
All  are  wrangling, 
Stuck  together  close  as  wax. 
Such  the  general  noise  and  racket. 
Ere  we  reach  the  Lisbon  Packet. 

3. 
Now  we  've  reach'd  her,  lo  I  the  captain. 

Gallant  Kidd,  commands  the  crew : 
Passengers  their  births  are  clapt  in, 

Some  to  grumble,  some  to  spew. 
*Hey-dey  f  call  you  that  a  cabin  ? 

Why  *t  is  hardly  three  fbet  square- 
Not  enough  to  stow  Queen  M ab  in— 
Who  the  deuce  can  harbour  there  ?" 
"Who,  sir,  plenty ! 
Nobles  twenty 
Did  at  once  my  vessel  fill — " 
«  Did  they?  Jesas, 
How  you  squeeze  us  I 
Would  to  God  they  did  so  still- 
Then  I  'd  scape  the  beat  and  racket 
Of  the  good  ship,  Lisbon  Packet  t " 

4 

*Fletdier  I  Murray !  Bob !  where  are  yoc 

Stretch'd  along  the  deck  like  togs- 
Bear  a  hand,  you  jolly  tar,  you  I 

Here  *s  a  rope's-end  for  the  dogs. 
H  *  *  muttering  fear  Ail  curses, 

As  the  hatchway  down  he  rolls : 
Now  his  breakfast,  now  his  verses, 
Vomitli  forth— and  damns  our  souls. 
"  Here 's  a  stanza 
On  Braganza—  - 
Help ! "— *  A  couplet  ?"— «No,  a  cup 
Of  wann  water—" 
«  What  '8  the  matter  ?" 
'^  Zounds !  my  liver 's  coming  up ! 
I  shall  not  survive  the  racket 
Of  this  brutal  Lisbon  Packet.* 

5. 
Now  at  length  we  're  off  for  Turkey, 

Lord  knows  when  we  shall  rome  back  t 
Breezes  foul  and  tempests  murky 

May  unship  us  in  a  crack. 
But,  since  life  at  most  a  jest  is : 

As  philosophers  allow, 
Still  to  laugh  by  for  the  best  is  : 
Then  laugh  on— as  I  do  now. 
Laugh  at  all  things. 
Great  and  small  things. 
Sick  or  well,  at  sea  or  shore : 
While  we  're  quaffing. 
Let  '8  have  laughing— 
Who  the  devil  cares  for  more  ?— 
Some  good  wine  I  and  who  would  lack  it, 
Ev'n  on  board  the  Lisbon  Packet  ? 

BY 
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!  2d  of  July  the  packet  sailed  from  P^al- 
d,  after  a  favourable  passage  of  four  days 
',  the  Toyagers  reached  Lisbon,  and  took  up 
e  in  that  city.* 

lowing  letters,  from  Lord  Byron  to  his 
Hodgson,  though  written  in  his  most  light 
Iboy  strain,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  first 
is  that  his  residence  in  Lisbon  made  upon 
jh  letters,  too,  contrasted  with  the  noble 

Portugal  in  *'  Childe  Harold,"  will  show 
lis  were  the  moods  of  his  versatile  mind, 

different  aspects  it  could  take  when  in 
m  the  wing. 

LETTER  XXXVII. 

TO  MR  UODGSON. 

«Lub0D,Ja]yI6th,  1809. 

£ai  have  we  pursued  our  route,  and^een 
'  marvellous  sights,  palaces,  convents,  &c. 
>eing  to  be  beard  in  my  friend  Hobhouse's 
g  Book  of  Travels,  I  shall  not  anticipate 
iig  any  account  whatsoever  to  you  in  a 
1  clandestine  manner.  I  must  just  observe 
llage  of  Cintra  in  Estremadura  is  the  most 
[)erhaps,  in  the  world.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
rciy  happy  here,  because  I  loves  oranges, 
id  Latin  to  the  monks,  who  understand  it, 

their  own, — and  1  goes  into  society  (with 
-pistols),  and  I  swims  in  the  Tagus  all 
ice,  and  I  rides  on  an  ass  or  a  mule,  and 
rtuguese,  and  have  got  a  diarrhoea  and 
the  miisquitoes.  But  what  of  that  ?  Com- 
u>t  be  expected  by  folks  that  go  a-plea- 

the  Portuguese  are  pertinacious,  I  say, 
'—the  great  oaxh  of  the  grandees,  that  veiy 
sa  the  place  of  *  Damme,' — and  when  dis- 
th  my  neighlwur,  I  pronounce  him  *  Am- 
lo.'  Witlt  these  two  phrases,  and  a  third, 
JO,'  which  signifieth  *  Get  an  ass/  I  am 
understood  to  be  a  per8(ni  of  degree  and 
>f  languages.  How  merrily  we  lives  that 
)e  1 — ^if  we  had  food  and  raiment.  But,  in 
ess,  any  thing  is  better  than  England,  and 
tely  amused  with  my  pilgrimage  as  far  as 


■on  used  lometimes  to  mention  a  strange  story, 
immander  of  the  packet,  Captain  Kidd,  related 
he  passage.  This  officer  stated  that,  being 
light,  in  his  birth,  he  was  awakened  by  the 
omething  heavy  on  his  limbs,  and,  there  being 
in  the  room,  could  see,  as  he  thought,  dis- 
igare  of  his  brother,  who  was,  at  that  time,  in 
vice  in  the  East  Indies,  dressed  in  his  uniform, 
d  across  the  bed.  Concluding  it  to  be  an 
le  senses,  he  shut  his  ejres  and  made  an  effort 
It  still  the  same  pressure  continued,  and  still, 
IB  ventured  to  take  another  look,  he  saw  the 
icross  him  in  the  same  position.  To  add  to  the 
patting  his  hand  forth  to  touch  this  form,  he 
aiform,  in  which  it  appeared  to  be  dressed, 
.  On  the  entrance  of  one  of  his  brother  officers, 
»lled  out  in  alarm,  the  apparition  vanished ; 
months  after,  he  received  the  startling  intelli- 
1  that  night  his  brother  had  been  drowned  in 
leas.  Of  the  supernatural  character  of  this 
Captain  Kidd  himself  did  not  appear  to  have 
donbt. 


"  To-morrow  we  ^tart  to  ride  post  near  400  miles 
as  far  as  Gibraltar,  where  we  embark  for  Mehta  and 
Byzantium.  A  letter  to  Malta  will  find  me,  or  to  l>e 
forwarded,  if  I  am  absent.  Pray  embrace  the  Druiy 
and  Dwyer,  and  all  the  Ephesians  you  encounter.  I 
am  writing  with  Butler's  donative  pencil,  which 
makes  my  bad  hand  worse.     Excuse  illegibility. 

"  Hodgson  I  send  me  the  news,  and  the  deaths 
and  defeats,  and  capital  crimes  and  the  misfortunes  of 
one's  friends ;  and  let  us  hear  of  litemry  matters, 
and  the  controversies  and  the  criticisms.  All  this 
will  be  pleasant — *  Suave  mari  magno,'  &c.  Talk- 
ing of  that,  I  have  been  sea-sick,  and  sick  of  the  sea. 
Adieu.    Yours  faithfully,  fee." 

LETTER  XXXVIII. 

TO  MR  HODGSON, 

«  Gibraltar,  August  6, 1809. 

"^I  have  just  arrivecl  at  this  place  after  a  journey 
through  Portugal,  and  a  part  of  Spam,  of  nearly  500 
mites.  We  left  Lisbon  and  travelled  on  horseback  * 
to  Seville  and  Cadiz,  and  thence  in  the  Hyperion 
frigate  to  Gibraltar.  The  horses  are  excellent— we 
rode  seventy  miles  a-day.  Eggs  and  wine  and  hard 
beds  are  all  the  accommodation  we  found,  and,  in 
such  torrid  weather,  quite  enough.  My  health  is 
better  than  in  England.    ♦    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

"  Seville  is  a  fine  town,  and  the  Sierra  Morena, 
part  of  which  we  crossed,  a  very  sufficient  mountain, 
— but  damn  description,  it  is  always  disgusting. 
Cadiz,  sweet  Cadiz  ! — ^it  is  the  first  spot  in  the 
creation.  ♦  ♦  •  ♦  xhe  beauty  of  its  streets  and 
mansions  is  only  excelled  by  the  loveliness  of  its 
inhabitants.  For,  with  all  national  prejudice,  I  must 
confess  the  women  of  Cadiz  are  as  far  superior  to 
the  English  women  in  beauty,  as  the  Spaniards  are 
inferior  to  the  English  in  every  quality  that  dignifies 
the  name  of  man.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  jugj  as  I  began  to 
know  the  principal  persons  of  the  city,  I  was  obliged 
to  sail 

**  You  will  not  expect  a  long  letter  after  my  riding 
so  far  *  on  hollow  pampered  jades  of  Asia.'  Talking 
of  Asia  puts  me  in  mind  of  Africa,  which  is  within 
five  miles  of  my  present  residence.  1  am  going  over 
before  I  go  on  to  Constantinople. 

*****  Cadiz  is  a  complete  Cythera.  Many  of 
the  grandees  who  have  left  Madrid  during  the  troubles 
reside  there,  and  I  do  believe  it  is  the  prettiest  and 
cleanest  town  in  Europe.  London  is  filthy  in  the 
comparison.  *  *  *  The  Spanish  women  are  all 
alike,  their  education  the  same.  The  wife  of  a  duke 
is,  in  information,  as  the  wife  of  a  peasant,  the 
wife  of  a  peasant,  in  manner,  equal  to  a  duchess. 
Certainly,  they  are  fascinating ;  but  their  minds  have 
only  one  idea,  and  the  business  of  their  lives  is 
intrigue.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

**  I  have  seen  Sir  John  Canr  at  SeviOe  and  Cadiz, 
and,  like  Swift's  barber,  have  been  down  (m  my 
knees  to  beg  he  would  not  put  me  into  black  and 
white.    Pray  remember  me  to  the  Druiys  and  the 

♦  The  baggage  and  part  of  the  servants  were  sent  by  sea 
to  Gibraltar. 
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I,  and  an  of  that  stamp  who  are  yet  extant.* 
Send  me  a  letter  and  news  to  Malta.  My  next 
epistle  shall  be  from  Mount  Caucasus  or  Mount  Sion. 
I  shall  return  to  Spain  before  1  tsee  England,  for  I 
am  enamoured  of  the  countiy.  Adieu,  and  believe 
me,  &C.'' 

In  a  letter  to  Mrs  Byron,  dated  a  few  days  later, 
from  Gibraltar,  he  recapitulates  the  same  account* 
of  his  progress,  only  dwelling  rather  more  difipiisely  on 
some  of  the  details.  Thus,  of  Cintra  and  Mafra, — 
**  To  make  amends  for  this,!  the  village  of  Cintra, 
about  fifteen  miles  from  the  capital,  is,  perhaps  in 
every  respect,  the  most  delightful  in  Europe;  it 
contains  beauties  of  eveiy  description,  natural  and 
artificial.  Palace^  and  gardens  rising  in  the  midst  of 
rocks,  cataracts,  and  precipices;  convents  on  stu- 
pendous heights — a  distant  view  of  the  sea  and  the 
Tagus ;  and,  besides  (though  that  is  a  secondary 
consideration),  is  remarkable  as  the  scene  of  Sir 
H.  D.'s  Convention.^  It  unites  in  itself  all  the  vnld- 
ness  of  the  western  highlands,  with  the  verdure  of  the 
south  of  France.  Near  this  place,  about  ten  miles 
to  the  right,  is  the  palace  of  Mofra,  the  boast  of 
Portugal,  as  it  might  be  of  any  country,  in  point  of 
magnificence  vrithout  elegance.  There  is  a  convent 
annexed;  the  monks,  who  possess  lai^e  revenues, 
are  courteous  enough,  and  understand  Latin,  so  that 
we  had  a  long  conversation :  they  have  a  lai^  libraiy, 
and  asked  me  if  the  Engtuh  had  oi^  booki  in  their 
country." 

An  adventure  which  he  met  with  at  Seville,  charac- 
teristic both  of  the  country  and  of  himself,  is  thus 
described  in  the  same  letter  to  Mrs  Byron : — 

**  We  lodged  in  the  house  of  two  Spanish  unmarried 
ladies,  who  possess  nx  houses  in  Seville,  and  gave 
me  a  curious  specimen  of  Spanish  manners.  They 
are  women  of  character,  and  the  eldest  a  fine  woman, 
the  youngest  pretty,  but  not  so  good  a  figure  as 
D(mna  Josepha.  The  freedom  of  manner,  which  is 
general  here,  astonished  me  not  a  little ;  and  in  the 
course  of  further  observation  I  find  that  reserve  is  not 
the  characteristic  of  the  Spanish  belles,  who  are,  in 
general,  very  handsome,  with  lai^  black  eyes,  and 
very  fine  forms.  The  eldest  honoured  your  unworthy 
aoa  vrith  very  particular  attention,  embracing  him  with 
great  tenderness  at  parting  (I  was  there  but  three  days) , 
after  cutting  off  a  lock  of  his  hair,  and  presenting 
him  with  one  of  her  own,  about  three  feet  in  length, 
which  I  send,  and  b^  you  will  retain  till  my  return. 
Her  last  words  were,  *  Adios,  tu  hermoso !  me  gusto 
mucho.' — *  Adieu,  you  prettv  fellow  you  please  me 

«  «  This  sort  of  paisage,*  says  Mr  Hodgson,  in  a  note  on 
his  copy  of  this  letter,  "  constantly  occurs  in  his  corres- 
pondence. Nor  was  his  interest  confined  to  mere  remem- 
brancei  and  inqniries  after  health.  Were  it  possible  to 
state  eUi  he  has  done  for  numcroos  friends,  he  wonld 
appear  amiable  indeed.  For  myself,  I  am  bound  to  ac- 
knowledge, in  the  AiUest  and  warmest  manner,  his  most 
generous  and  well-timed  aid;  and,  were  ray  poor  friend 
Bland  alive,  he  would  as  gladly  bear  the  like  testimony  ;— 
though  I  have  most  reason  of  all  men,  to  do  so.* 

t  The  filihiness  of  Lisbon  and  its  inhabitants. 

t  Colonel  Napier,  in  a  note  in  his  able  History  of  the 
Peninsular  War,  notices  the  mistake  into  which  Lord 
Byron  and  others  were  led  on  this  subject ;  the  signature  of 
the  Convention,  as  well  as  all  the  other  proceedings  con- 
nected with  it,  having  taken  place  at  a  distance  of  thirty 
miles  firom  Cintra. 


much.'  She  offered  a  share  of  her  apartment,  which 
my  virtue  induced  me  to  decline ;  she  laughed,  and 
said  I  had  some  Engtish  *  amante'  Oover),  and  added 
that  she  was  going  to  be  married  to  an  oflicer  in  the 
Spanish  army." 

Among  the  beauties  of  Cadiz,  his  imagination, 
dazzled  by  the  attractions  of  the  many,  was  on  the 
point,  it  would  appear  from  the  following,  of  being 
fixed  by  one :  — 

^  Cadiz,  sweet  Cadiz,  is  the  most  delightful  town  I  \ 
ever  beheld,  very  different  from  our  English  cities  in 
every  respect,  except  cleanliness  (and  it  is  as  dean 
as  London),  but  still  beautiful  and.  full  of  the  finest 
women  in  Spain,  the  Cadiz  belles  being  the  Lianca- 
shire  witches  of  their  h&nd.  Just  as  I  was  introduced 
and  began  to  like  the  grandees,  I  was  forced  to  leaie 
it  for  this  cursed  place;  but  before  I  return  to 
England  1  will  visit  it  again. 

^  The  night  before  I  left  it,  I  sat  in  the  box  at  the 
Opera  with  Admiral  *  *  *'8  family,  an  aged  wife  and 
a  fine  daughter,  Sennorita  *  *  *.  The  girl  is  very 
pretty,  in  the  Spanish  style;  in  my  opmion,byno 
means  inferior  to  the  English  in  charms,  and  certainly 
superior  in  fieiscination.  Long  black  hair,  dark  lan- 
guishing eyes,  clear,  olive  complexions,  and  f(vms 
more  graceful  in  motion  than  can  be  conceived  by  an 
RnglMhwiftn  used  to  tlic  drowsy ,  listless  air  of  his  coun- 
trywomen, added  to  the  most  becoming  dress,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  most  decent  in  the  world,  render 
a  Spanish  beauty  irresbtible. 

^  Miss  *  *  *  and  her  little  brother  understood  a 
little  French,  and,  after  regretting  my  ignorance  of 
the  Spanish,  she  proposed  to  become  my  preceptress 
in  that  language.  I  could  only  reply  by  a  low  bow, 
and  express  my  r^^'^t  that  I  quitted  Cadiz  too  soon 
to  permit  me  to  make  the  progress  which  would 
doubtless  attend  my  studies  under  so  charming  a 
directress.  I  was  standing  at  the  back  of  the  box, 
which  resembles  our  Opera  boxes  (the  theatre  is 
large,  and  finely  decorated,  the  music  admirable),  in 
the  manner  in  which  Englishmen  generally  adopt,  for 
fear  of  incommoding  the  ladies  in  front,  when  this 
fair  Spaniard  dispossessed  an  old  woman  (an  aunt  or 
a  duenna)  of*  her  chair,  and  conunanded  me  to  be 
seated  next  herself,  at  a  tolerable  distance  from  her 
mamma.  At  the  close  of  the  performance  I  with- 
drew, and  was  lounging  with  a  party  of  men  in  the 
passage,  when,  en  passant,  the  lady  turned  round 
and  called  me,  and  1  had  the  honour  of  attending 
her  to  the  admiral*s  mansion.  I  have  an  invitation 
on  my  return  to  Cadiz,  which  I  shall  accept,  if  I 
repass  through  the  country  on  my  return  from  Asia." 

To  these  adventures,  or  rather  glunpses  of  adven- 
tures, which  he  met  with  in  lus  hasty  passage  through 
Spain,  he  adverted,  I  recollect,  briefly,  in  the  eariy 
part  of  his  ^  Memoranda ;''  and,  it  was  the  younger, 
I  think,  of  his  fair  hostesses  at  Seville,  whom  he  there 
described  himself  a^  having  made  earnest  love  to, 
with  the  help  of  a  dictionary.  "  For  some  time,**  he 
said,  ^  1  went  on  prosperously  both  as  a  linguist  and 
a  lover,*  till,  at  length,  the  lady  took  a  fancy  to  a 

*  We  find  an  allusion  to  this  incident  in  Don  Juan  :— 

n'is  pleasing  to  be  schoord  in  a  ftrange  ton.:{ue 
By  female  lips  and  eyes— that  is,  I  mean. 

When  both  the  teacher  and  the  tauglit  are  young, 
As  was  the  case,  at  least,  wliere  I  have  been,  dec.  ice* 
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ich  I  wore,  and  set  her  heart  on  my  giving  it 
LS  a  pledge  of  my  sinceri^.  This,  however, 
>t  be ; — any  thing  but  the  ring,  I  declared, 
ler  service,  and  much  more  than  its  value, — 
rin^  itself  I  had  made  a  vow  never  to  give 
The  young  Spaniard  grew  angry  as  the 
on  Tvent  on,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the 
scame  angry  also;  till,  at  length,  the  affiur 
•y  their  separating  unsuccessful  on  both  sides. 
after  this,"  said  he,  ^  I  sailed  for  Malta,  and 
urted  with  both  my  heart  and  ring." 
e  letter  from  Gibraltar,  just  cited,  he  adds — 
going  over  to  Africa  to-morrow ;  it  is  only  six 
om  this  fortress.  My  next  stage  is  Cagliari 
inia,  where  I  shall  be  presented  to  his  majesty, 
a  most  Buperb  uniform  as  a  court-dress,  in- 
able  in  travelling."  His  plan,  of  visiting  Africa 
oweTer,  relinquished.  After  a  short  stay  at 
ar,  during  which  he  dined  one  day  with  Lady 
oreland,  and  another  wi^h  General  Castanos, 
the  19th  of  August,  took  his  departure  for 
in  the  packet,  having  first  sent  Joe  Murray 
ing  Rushton  back  to  Engkmd, — the  latter  be- 
i.ble,  from  ill  health,  to  accompany  him  any 
^  Pray,"  he  says  to  his  mother,  ^  show  the 
17  kindness,  as  he  is  my  great  favourite."  * 
ilso  vrrote  a  letter  to  the  father  of  the  boy, 
gives  so  favourable  an  impression  of  his 
tfiilness  and  kindliness  that  I  have  much  plea- 
being  enabled  to  introduce  it  here. 

LETTER  XXXDC. 

TO  MB  RUSUTON. 

«  Gibraltar,  Angnst  15tb>  1800. 
**  MR  RUSITTON, 

lave  sent  Robert  home  with  Mr  Murray,  be- 
he  country  which  I  am  about  to  travel  through 
state  which  renders  it  unsafe,  particularly  for 
young.  I  allow  you  to  deduct  five-and-twenty 
I  a  year  for  his  education  for  three  years,  pro- 
L  do  not  return  before  that  time,  and  I  desire 
y  be  considered  as  in  my  service.  Let  every 
e  taken  of  him,  and  let  him  be  sent  to  school. 
e  of  my  death,  I  have  provided  enough  in  my 
»  render  him  independent.  He  has  behaved 
lely  well,  and  has  travelled  a  great  deal  for 
le  of  his  absence.  Deduct  the  expense  of  his 
ion  from  your  rent.  "  Byron." 

as  the  fate  of  Lord  Byron,  throughout  life,  to 
(vherever  he  went,  wiUi  persons  who,  by  some 
C  the  extraordinary  in  their  own  fates  or  cha- 
I,  were  prepared  to  enter,  at  once,  into  full 
thy  with  his ;  and  to  this  attraction,  by  which 
(V  towards  him  all  strange  and  eccentric  spirits, 
h1  some  of  the  most  agreeable  connexions  of 
,  as  wen  as  some  of  the  most  troublesome.  Of 
mer  description  was  an  intimacy  which  he  now 
ted  during  his  short  sojoiun  at  Malta.    The 

B  postscript  to  this  letter  is  as  follows  :— 
I.— So  Lord  O.  is  married  to  a  rustic !  Well  done  f 
i,  I  will  bring  you  homo  a  Sultana,  with  half  a  dozen 
for  a  dowry,  and  reconcile  you  to  an  Ottoman 
er-in-law  with  a  bushel  of  pearls,  not  larger  than 
eggs,  or  sm^er  than  walnuts.* 


lady  with  whom  he  formed  this  acquaintance  was  the 
same  addressed  by  him  under  the  name  of  ^  Florence" 
in  Childe  Harold,  and  in  a  letter  to  his  mother  from 
Malta,  he  thus  describes  her  in  prose : — ^  This  letter 
is  committed  to  the  charge  of  a  very  extraordinary 
woman,  whom  you  have  doubtless  heard  of,  Mrs 
S*  S*,  of  whose  escape  the  Marquis  de  Salvo  pub- 
lished a  narrative  a  few  years  ago.  She  has  since 
been  shipwrecked,  and  her  life  has  been  from  its  com- 
mencement so  fertile  in  remarkable  incidents,  that  in 
a  romance  they  would  appear  improbable.  She  was 
bom  at  Constantinople,  where  her  father.  Baron  H*, 
was  Austrian  Ambassador;  married  unhappily,  yet 
has  never  been  impeached  in  point  of  character ; 
excited  the  vengeance  of  Buonaparte  by  a  part  in 
some  conspiracy ;.  several  times  risked  her  life ;  and 
is  not  yet  twenty-five.  She  is  here  on  her  way  to 
England,  to  join  her  husband,  being  obliged  to  leave 
TVieste,.  where  she  was  paying  a  visit  to  her  mother, 
by  the  approach  of  the  French,  and  embarks  soon  in 
a  ship  of  war.  Since  my  arrival  here,  I  have  had 
scarcely  any  other  companion.  I  have  found  her 
very  pretty,  very  accomplished,  and  extremely  ec- 
centric. Buonaparte  is  even  now  so  incensed  against 
her,  that  her  life  would  be  in  some  danger  if  she 
were  taken  prisoner  a  second  time." 

The  tone  in  which  he  addresses  this  fair  heroine  in 
Childe  Harold  is  (consistently  with  the  above  dispas- 
sionate account  of  her)  that  of  the  purest  admiration 
and  interest,  unwarmed  by  any  more  ardent  senti- 
ment : — 

Sweet  Florence !  could  another  ever  share 
This  wayward,  loveless  heart,  it  would  be  thine ; 
Bat,  check'd  by  every  tie,  I  may  not  dare 
To  cast  a  worthless  offering  at  thy  shrine, 
Nor  ask  so  dear  a  breast  to  feel  one  pang  for  mine. 

Thus  Harold  deem'd,  as  on  that  lady's  eye 

He  look'd,  and  met  its  beam  without  a  thought. 

Save  admiration,  glancing  harmless  by,  8sc.  &c. 

In  one  so  imaginative  as  Lord  Byron,  who,  while 
he  infused  so  much  of  hi»life  into  his  poetry,  min- 
gled also  not  a  little  of  poetry  with  his  Ufe,  it  is  diffi- 
cult, in  unravelling  the  texture  of  his  feelings,  to  dis- 
tinguish at  an  times  between  the  fanciful  and  the 
real.  His  description  here,  for  instance,  of  the  un- 
moved and  "  loveless  heart,"  with  which  he  contem- 
plated even  the  charms  of  this  attractive  person,  is 
wholly  at  variance,  not  only  with  the  anecdote  from 
his  "  Memoranda"  which  I  have  recalled,  but  with 
the  statements  in  many  of  his  subsequent  letters,  and, 
above  all,  with  one  of  the  most  graceful  of  his  lesser 
poems,  purporting  to  be  addressed  to  this  same  lady 
during  a  thunder-storm  on  his  road  to  Zitza.* 

*  The  following  stanzas  Arom  this  little  poem  have  a 
music  in  them  which,  independently  of  all  meaning,  is  en- 
chanting :— 

And  since  I  now  remember  thee 

In  darkness  and  in  dread. 
As  in  those  hours  of  revelry. 
Which  mirth  and  music  sped ; 

Do  thou,  amidst  the  fair  white  walls, 

If  Cadiz  yet  be  free. 
At  times,  from  out  her  latticed  balk. 

Look  o*er  the  dark  blue  sea : 

Then  think  upon  Calypso's  isles, 

Endear'd  by  days  gone  by ; 
To  others  give  a  thousand  smites. 

To  me  a  single  sigh,  ix.  &c. 
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Notwithstanding,   howerer,   these   counter  eyi- 
dences,  I  am  much  disposed  to  believe  that  the  re- 
presentation of  the  state  of  his  heart  in  the  foregoing 
extract  from  Childe  Harold  may  be  regarded  as  the 
true  one ;  and  that  the  notion  oi  his  being  in  love  was 
but  a  dream  that  sprung  up  afterwards,  when  the 
image  of  the  fair  Florence  had  become  idealised  in 
his  fancy,  and  every  remembrance  of  their  pleasant 
hours  among  ^  Calypso's  isles^  came  invested  by  his 
imagination  with  the  warm  aspect  of  love.    It  wiD  be 
recollected  that  to   the  chilled  and  sated  feelings 
which  early  indulgence,  and  almost  as  early  disen- 
chantment, had  left  behind,  he  attributes  in  these 
verses  the  calm  and  passionless  regard  with  which 
even  attractions  like  those  of  Florence  were  viewed 
by  him.    That  such  was  actually  his  distaste,  at  this 
period,  to  all  real  objects  of  love  or  passion  (however 
his  fancy  could  call  up  creatures  of  its  own  to  worship) 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe ;  and  the  same  mor- 
bid indifference  to  those  pleasures  he  had  once  so  ar- 
dently pursued  still  continued  to  be  professed  by  him 
on  his  return  to  England.  No  anchoret,  indeed,  oonkl 
claim  for  himself  much  more  apathy  towards  edl  such 
allurements  than  he  did  at  that  period.  But  to  be  thut 
saved  from  temptation  was  a  dear-bought  safety,  and, 
at  the  age  of  three-and-twenty,  satiety  and  disgust 
are  but  melancholy  substitutes  for  virtue. 

While  at  Malta,  in  consequence  of  some  trifling 
misunderstanding,  he  was  on  the  point  of  fighting  a 
duel  with  an  officer  oi  the  Stafi^  of  General  Oakes. 
To  this  circumstance  we  shall  find  him,  in  some  of 
his  subsequent  letters,  alluding;  and  I  have  more 
than  once  heard  the  gentleman  vdio  acted  as  his  ad- 
viser on  the  occasion,  speak  of  the  cool  and  manly 
courage  with  which  be  conducted  himself  through  the 
whole  afiair.  The  meeting  being  appointed  for  a 
veiy  early  hour  in  the  morning,  his  companion  had  to 
awake  him  from  a  sound  sleep ;  but,  on  their  arrival 
at  the  place  of  rendezvous  on  the  sea-shore,  the  ad- 
verse party,  from  some  mistake  in  the  arrangements, 
was  not  forthcoming.  Though  their  baggage  was 
already  on  board  the  brig  that  was  to  convey  them  to 
Albania,  Lord  Bynm  determined  to  give  his  antago- 
nist the  chances  of,  at  least,  another  hour,  and  for 
neariy  that  space  of  time  his  friend  and  he  sauntered 
about  the  shore.  At  length  an  officer,  deputed  by 
his  expected  adversary,  arrived,  and  not  on]y  ac- 
counted satisfieuitorily  for  the  delay  that  had  taken 
place,  but  made  every  other  explanation,  with  respect 
to  the  supposed  offence,  that  the  two  friends  could 
require. 

The  brig  (^  war,  in  which  they  sailed,  having  been 
ordered  to  convoy  a  fleet  of  smafl  merchant-men  to 
Patras  and  Prevesa,  they  remained,  for  two  or  three 
days,  at  anchor  off  the  former  place.  From  thence, 
proceeding  to  their  ultimate  destination,  and  catching 
a  sunset  view  of  Missolonghi  in  their  way,  they  landed 
on  the  29th  of  September,  at  Prevesa. 

The  route  which  Lord  Byron  now  took  through 
Albania,  as  well  as  those  subsequent  journeys  through 
other  parts  of  Turkey,  which  he  performed  in  com- 
pany with  his  friend  Mr  Hobhouse,  may  be  traned, 
by  such  as  are  desirous  of  details  on  the  subject,  in 
the  account  which  the  latter  gentleman  has  given  of 
his  travels ; — an  account  which,  interesting  from  its 
own  excellence  in  every  merit  that  should  adorn  such 


a  work,  becomes  stiD  more  so  from  the  feeling  that 
Lord  ^ron  is,  as  it  were,  present  through  its  pages, 
and  that  we  there  follow  his  first  youthful  footsteps 
into  the  land,  with  whose  name  he  has  intertwined 
his  own  for  ever.  As  1  am  enabled,  however,  by  the 
letters  of  the  noble  poet  to  his  mother,  as  well  as  hj 
others,  stiO  mure  curious,  which  are  now  for  the  first 
time  pubUshed,  to  give  his  own  rapid  and  lively 
sketches  of  his  wanderings,  I  shall  content  myself, 
after  this  general  reference  to  the  volume  (^  Mr  Hob- 
house,  with  such  occasional  extracts  from  its  pages 
as  may  throw  liglit  upon  the  letters  of  his  friend. 

LETTER  XL. 

TO  UBS  BTRON. 

«Preveaa>  November  12,  IS09. 
**  MY  DBAB  MOniEfi, 

*^  I  have  now  been  some  time  in  Turkey :  this 
place  is  on  the  coast,  but  I  have  trayersed  the  m- 
terior  of  the  province  of  Albania,  on  a  visit  to  the 
Pacha.  I  lef  Malta  in  the  Spider,  a  brig  of  war,  oo  I 
the  31st  of  September,  and  arrived  in  eight  days  at 
Prevesa.  I  thence  have  been  about  160  miles,  as 
far  as  Tepaleen,  his  highness's  country  palace,  where 
I  stayed  three  days.  The  name  of  the  Pacha  is  AR, 
and  he  is  considered  a  man  of  the  fijrst  abilities :  he 
governs  the  whole  of  Albania  (the  ancient  lUyricum), 
Epirus,  and  part  of  Macedonia.  His  son,  Vej^ 
Pacha,  to  whom  he  has  given  me  letters,  goyemsthe 
Morea,  and  has  great  influence  in  Egypt ;  in  short,  he 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful  men  in  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire. When  I  reached  Yanina,  the  capital,  after  a 
journey  of  three  days  over  the  mountains,  through  a 
country  oi  the  most  picturesque  beauty,  I  found  that 
Ali  Pacha  was  with  his  army  in  Illyricum,  besi^^ 
Ibraham  Pacha  in  the  castle  of  Berat.  He  had  heard 
that  an  Englishman  of  rank  was  in  his  dominions,  and 
had  left  orders  in  Yanina  with  the  commandant  to 
provide  a  house,  and  supply  me  with  erery  kind  of 
necessary  gratis;  and,  though  I  have  been  allowed 
to  make  presents  to  the  slaves,  &c.,  I  have  not  been 
permitted  to  pay  for  a  single  article  of  household  con- 
sumption. 

^  I  rode  out  on  the  vizier's  horses,  and  saw  the 
palaces  of  himself  and  grandsons :  they  are  splendid, 
but  too  much  ornamented  with  silk  and  gold.  I  then 
went  over  the  mountains  through  Zitza,  a  village 
with  a  Greek  monastery  (where  I  slept  on  my  return), 
in  the  most  beautiful  situation  (always  excepting 
Cintra,  in  Portugal)  I  ever  beheld.  In  nine  days  1 
reached  Tepaleen.  Our  journey  was  much  prolonged 
by  the  torrents  that  had  fallen  from  the  mountains, 
and  intersected  the  roads.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
singular  scene*  on  entering  Tepaleen  at  five  in  the 

*  The  following  is  Mr  Hobhonse's  leu  embelliabed  de- 
scription of  this  scene:— 'The  court  at  Tepellene,  which 
was  enclosed  on  two  sides  by  the  palace,  and  on  the  other 
two  sides  by  aliigU  wall,  presented  us,  at  our  first  entnuice, 
with  a  sight  something  like  what  we  might  have,  perfaaiM. 
beheld  some  hundred  years  ago  in  the  castle-jrard  of  a  grest 
feudal  lord.  Soldiers,  with  their  arms  piled  against  the 
wall  near  them,  were  assembled  in  different  parts  of  the 
square :  some  of  them  pacing  slowly  backwards  and  for- 
wards, and  others  sitting  on  the  ground  in  groups.  Several 
horses,  completely  caparisoned,  were  leading  about,  whilst 
others  were  neighing  under  the  hands  of  the  grooms.  In 
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temoon,  as  the  sun  was  going  down.  It  brought  to 
y  mind  (with  some  change  of  ^ess^  however)  Scott's 
ascription  c^  Branksome  Castle  in  his  iMy,  and  the 
udal  system.  The  Albanians,  in  their  dresses  (the 
ost  magnificent  in  the  world,  consisting  of  a  long 
hite  kiUj  gold-worked  cloak,  crimson-velvet  gold- 
ced  jacket  and  waistcoat,  silver  mounted  pistols  and 
aggers),  the  Tartars  with  their  high  caps,  the 
'urks  in  their  vast  pelisses  and  turbans,  the  soldiers 
od  black  slaves  vnth  the  horses,  the  former  in  groups 
I  an  immense  lai^e  open  gallery  in  front  of  the  pa- 
ice,  the  latter  placed  in  a  kind  of  cloister  below  it, 
wo  hundred  steeds  ready  caparisoned  to  move  in  a 
x>nient,  couriers  entering  or  passing  out  with  dis- 
atches,  the  kettle-drums  beating,  boys  calling  the 
lOur  frova.  the  minaret  of  the  mosque,  altogether, 
rith  the  singular  appearance  of  the  building  itself, 
Drmed  a  new  and  delightful  spectacle  to  a  stranger. 
'.  was  conducted  to  a  very  handsome  apartment,  and 
ay  health  inquired  after  by  the  vizier's  secretary, 
a-la-mode  Turque  I' 

lie  part  fartheit  from  the  dwelling,  preparationi  were 
laking  for  the  feast  of  the  night ;  and  several  kids  and 
tiecp  were  being  dressed  by  cooks  who  were  themselves 
alf  armed.  Every  thing  wore  a  most  martial  look,  though 
ot  exactly  in  the  style  of  the  headquarters  of  a  christian 
eaeral ;  for  many  of  the  soldiers  were  in  the  most  common 
ress,  without  shoes,  and  having  more  wildoess  in  their  air 
ad  manner  than  the  Albanians  we  had  before  seen." 
On  comparing  this  description,  which  is  itself  sufficiently 
tnkins,  with  those  which  Lord  Byron  has  given  of  the 
line  acene,  both  in  the  letter  to  his  mother,  and  in  the 
econd  Canto  of  Childe  Harold,  we  gain  some  insight  into 
he  process  by  which  imagination  elevates,  without  ialsify- 
Bg,  reality,  and  facts  become  brightened  and  refined  into 
loetry.  Aaceuding  from  the  representation  drawn  faith- 
oUy  on  the  spot  by  the  traveller,  to  the  more  fanciful 
rrangement  of  the  same  materials  in  the  letter  of  the  poet, 
ve  at  length,  by  one  step  more,  arrive  at  that  consummate, 
dealized  picture,  the  result  of  both  memory  and  invention 
ombined,  which  in  the  following  splendid  stanzas  ispre- 
ented  to  as : 

Amidst  no  common  pomp  the  despot  sate. 
While  busy  preparation  shook  the  court; 
Slaves,  eonuchs,  soldiers,  guests,  and  santons  wait ; 
¥^ttain,  s  palace,  and  without,  a  fort : 
Here  men  of  every  clime  appear  to  make  resort. 

Richly  caparison'd,  a  ready  row 

Of  armed  boras,  and  many  a  warlike  store. 

Circled  the  wide  extending  court  below ; 
Above,  strange  groups  adorn'd  th«  corridore ; 
And  oft-time*  through  the  area's  echoing  door 
Some  higb<app'd  Tartar  spurr'd  his  steed  sway ; 
The  Turk,  the  Greek,  the  Albanian,  and  the  Moor, 
Here  mingled  in  their  many-hued  array, 
While  the  deep  war-drum's  sound  announced  the  close  of  day. 

The  wild  Albanian  kirtled  to  his  knee, 
mth  shawl-girt  bead  and  ornamented  gun. 
And  gold-embroider'd  garments,  fair  to  see; 
The  crimson-scarfed  men  of  Macedon ; 
The  Delhi  with  his  cap  of  terror  on. 
And  crooked  glaive;  the  lively,  supple  Greek; 
And  swarthy  Nubia's  mutilated  son ; 
The  bearded  Turk  that  rarely  deigns  to  speak, 
Master  of  aU  around,  too  potent  to  be  meek, 

Are  mix'd  consj^uous :  some  recline  in  g^roups. 
Scanning  the  motley  scene  that  varies  round ; 
There  some  grave  Moslem  to  devotion  stoops. 
And  smne  tint  smolce,  and  some  that  play,  are  found ; 
Here  the  Albanian  proudly  treads  the  ground ; 
Half  whispering,  there  the  Greek  is  beard  to  prate ; 
Haik  I  from  the  mosque  the  nightly  solemn  sound. 
The  Muezzin's  call  doth  shake  the  minaret, 
**  There  is  no  god  but  God !— to  prayer-lo !  God  is  great !" 

ChUde  Harold,  Canto  II. 
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**  The  next  day  I  was  introduced  to  Ali  Pacha.  I 
was  dressed  in  a  full  suit  of  staff  uniform,  with  a 
very  magnificent  sabre,  &c.  The  vizier  received  me 
in  a  lai^  room  paved  with  marble ;  a  fountain  was 
playing  in  the  centre;  the  apartment  was  surrounded 
by  scarlet  ottomans.  He  received  me  standing,  a 
wonderful  compliment  from  a  Mussulman,  and  made 
me  sit  down  on  his  right  hand.  1  have  a  Greek  in- 
terpreter for  general  use,  but  a  physician  of  Ali's, 
named  Femlario,  who  understands  I^tin,  acted  for 
me  on  this  occasion.  His  first  question  wasj  why, 
at  so  early  an  age,  I  left  my  country  ?— (the  Turks 
have  no  idea  of  travelling  for  amusement.)  He  then 
said^  the  English  minister,  Captain  Leake,  had  told 
him  I  was  of  a  great  family,  and  desired  his  respects 
to  my  mother;  which  I  now,  in  the  name  of  Ali 
Pacha,  present  to  you.  He  said  he  was  certain  I 
was  a  man  of  birth,  because  I  had  small  ears, 
curling  hair>  and  little  white  hands,  *  and  expressed 
himself  pleased  with  my  appearance  and  garb.  He 
told  me  to  consider  him  as  a  father  whilst  I  was  in 
Turkey,  and  said  he  looked  on  me  as  his  son.  Indeed, 
he  treated  me  like  a  child,  sending  me  almonds  and 
sugared  sherbet^  fruit  and  sweetmeats,  twenty  times 
a-day.  He  begged  me  to  visit  him  often,  and  at 
night,  when  he  was  at  leisure.  I  then,  after  coffee 
and  pipes,  retired  for  the  first  time.  I  saw  Kim  thrice 
afterwards.  It  is  singular,  that  the  Turks,  who 
have  no  hereditary  dignities,  and  few  great  families, 
except  the  Sultans,  pay  so  much  respect  to  birth ; 
for  I  found  my  pedigree  more  regarded  than  my 

title,  t 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

**  To-day  I  saw  the  remains  of  the  town  of  Aetium, 
near  which  Antony  lost  the  world,  in  a  small  bay, 
where  two  frigates  could  hardly  manoeuvre :  a  broken 
wall  is  the  sole  remnant.  On  another  part  of  the 
gulf  stand  the  ruins  of  Nicopolis,  built  by  Augustus 
in  honour  of  his  victory.  Last  night  I  was  at  a 
Greek  marriage;  but  this  and  a  thousand  tlungs 
more  I  have  neither  time  nor  space  to  describe. 

^  I  am  going  to-morrow,  with  a  guard  of  fifty  men, 
to  Patras  in  the  Morea,  and  thence  to  Athens,  where 
I  shall  winter.  Two  days  ago  I  was  nearly  lost  in  a 
Turkish  ship  of  war,  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the 
captain  and  crew,  though  the  storm  was  not  violent. 
Fletcher  yelled  after  his  wife,  the  Greeks  called  on 
all  the  saints,  the  Mussulmans  on  Alia ;  the  captain 
burst  into  tears  and  ran  below  deck,  telling  us  to 
call  on  God ;  the  sails  were  split,  the  main-yard  shi- 
vered, the  wind  blowing  fresh,  the  night  siting  in, 
and  all  our  chance  was  to  make  Corfu,  which  is  in 

*  In  the  shape  of  the  hands,  as  a  mark  of  high  birth,  Lord 
Byron  himself  had  as  implicit  faith  as  the  Pacha  :  see  his 
note  on  the  line,  *  Though  on  more  tkorough-hred  or  fjairer 
fingers,-*  in  Don  Juan. 

t  Afew  sentences  are  here  and  elsewhere  omitted,  as 
having  no  reference  to  Lord  Byron  himself,  but  merely 
containing  some  particulars  relating  to  Ali  and  his  grand- 
sons, which  may  be  found  in  varioas  books  of  travels. 

Ali  had  not  forgotten  his  noble  guest  when  Dr  Holland, 
a  few  years  after,  visited  Albania :— ''I  mentioned  to  him 
generally  (says  this  intelligent  traveller),  Lord  Byroads 
poetical  description  of  Albania,  the  interest  it  had  excited 
in  England,  and  Mr  Hobhouse's  intended  publication  of  his 
travels  in  the  same  coiutry.  He  seemad  pleased  with 
these  circumstances,  and  stated  his  recollections  of  Lord 
Byron.* 
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poMesskn  of  the  French,  or  (ag  Fletcher  pathetically 
termed  it) '  a  watery  grave/  I  did  what  I  could  to 
console  Fletcher ;  but  finding  him  incorrigible,  wrap- 
ped myself  up  in  my  Albanian  capote  (an  immense 
cloak),*and  lay  down  on  deck  to  wait  the  worst.  ^  I 
have  learnt  to  philosophize  in  my  travels,  and  if  I 
had  not,  complamt  was  useless.  Luckily  the  wind 
abated,  and  only  drove  us  on  the  coast  of  Suli,  on 
the  main  land,  where  we  landed,  and  proceeded,  by 
the  help  of  the  natives,  to  Prevesa  again ;  but  I  shall 
not  trust  Turkish  sailors  in  future,  though  the  Pacha 
had  ordered  one  of  his  own  galliots  to  take  me  to 
Patras.  I  am  therefore  going  as  far  as  Missolonghi 
by  land,  and  there  have  only  to  cross  a  small  gulf 
to  get  to  Patras. 

**  Fletcher's  next  epistle  will  be  full  of  marvels : 
we  were  one  night,  lost  for  nine  hours  in  the  moun- 
tains in  a  thunder-storm,  -f  and  since  nearly  wrecked. 

*  I  have  heard  the  poet*  s  fellow-traveller  describe  this 
remarkable  instance  of  his  coolness  and  coimigre  even  still 
more  strikingly  than  it  is  here  stated  by  himself.  Finding 
that,  from  his  lameness,  he  was  unable  to  be  of  any  service 
in  the  exertions  which  their  very  serious  danger  called  for, 
after  a  laugh  or  two  at  the  panic  of  his  valet,  he  not  only 
wrapped  himself  up  and  lay  down,  in  the  manner  here 
mentioned,  but,  when  their  difficulties  were  surmounted, 
was  found  fast  asleep. 

t  In  the  route  from  loannina  to  Zitza,  Mr  Hobhouse  and 
the  Secretary  of  Ali,  accompanied  by  one  of  the  servants, 
had  rode  on  before  the  rest  of  the  party,  and  arrived  at  the 
village  just  as  the  evening  set  in.  After  describing  the 
sort  of  hovel  in  which  they  were  to  take  up  their  quarters 
for  the  night,  MrHoUionse  thus  continues  :—Vasilly  was 
dispatched  into  the  village  to  procure  eggs  and  fowls,  that 
would  be  ready,  as  we  thought,  by  the  arrival  of  the  second 
party.  But  an  hoar  passed  away  and  no  one  appeared.  It 
was  seven  o'clock,  and  the  storm  had  increased  to  a  fury  I 
had  never before.andiudeed  have  never since,seen  equalled. 
The  roof  of  our  hovel  shook  under  the  clattering  torrenta 
and  gusts  of  wind.  The  thunder  roared,  as  it  seemed, 
without  any  intermission  :  for  the  echoes  of  one  peal  had 
not  ceased  to  roll  in  the  mountains,  before  another  tre- 
mendous crash  burst  over  our  heads ;  whilst  the  plains  luid 
the  distant  hills  (visible  through  the  cracks  of  the  cabin) 
appeared  in  a  perpetual  blaze.  The  tempest  was  altogether 
terrific  and  worthy  of  the  Grecian  Jove ;  and  the  peasants, 
uoless  religious  than  their  ancestors,  confessed  theii 
alarm.  The  women  wept,  and  the  men,  calling  on  the 
name  of  Ood,  crossed  themselves  at  every  repeated  peal. 

"  We  were  very  uneasy  that  the  party  did  not  arrive  ;  but 
the  Secretary  assured  me  that  the  guides  knew  every  part 
of  the  country,  as  did  also  his  own  servant,  who  was  with 
them,  and  that  they  had  certainly  taken  refuge  in  a  village 
at  an  hour's  distance.  Not  beiufc  satisfied  with  the  conjec- 
ture, I  ordered  fires  to  be  lighted  on  the  hill  above  the 
village,  and  some  mmsquets  to  be  discharged :  this  was  at 
eleven  o'clock,  and  the  storm  had  not  abated.  I  lay  down 
in  my  great  coat ;  but  all  sleeping  was  out  of  the  question, 
as  any  pauses  in  the  tempest  were  filled  up  by  the  barking 
of  the  dogs,  and  the  shouting  of  the  shepherds  in  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains. 

«A  little  after  midnight,  a  man,  panting  and  pale,  and 
drenched  with  rain,  rushed  into  the  room,  and,  between 
crying  and  roaring,  with  a  profusion  of  action,  communi- 
cated something  to  the  Secretary,  of  which  I  understood 
only— that  they  had  all  follen  down.  I  learnt,  however, 
that  no  accident  had  happened,  except  the  fiilling  of  the 
luggage  horses,  and  losing  their  way,  and  that  they  were 
now  waiting  for  firesh  horses  and  guides.  Ten  were  imme- 
diately sent  to  them,  together  with  several  men  with  pine 
torches:  but  it  was  not  till  two  o'clock  in  the  morning 
that  we  heard  they  were  approaching,  and  my  Friend,  with 
the  priest  and  the  servants,  did  not  enter  our  hut  before 
three. 

*  I  now  learnt  from  him  that  they  had  lost  their  way  from 
the  commencement  of  the  storm,  when  not  above  three 
miles  from  the  village;  and  that,  after  wandering  up  and 
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I  In  both  cases,  Fletcher  was  sorely  bewildered,  fn« 
apprehensions  of  famine  and  banditti  in  the  fint, 
and  drowning  in  the  second  instance.  His  eyes  were 
a  little  hurt  by  the  lightning,  or  crying  (I  don't  know 
which),  but  are  now  recovered.  Whoi  you  write, 
address  to  me  at  Mr  Strang's,  English  consul,  Patnu, 
Morea. 

**  I  could  tell  you  I  know  not  how  many  inddenb 
that  I  think  would  amuse  you,  but  they  crowd  on 
my  mind  as  much  as  they  would  swell  my  paper,  and 
I  can  neither  arrange  them  in  the  one,  nor  put  them 
down  on  the  other,  except  in  the  greatest  confiisioiL 
I  like  the  Albanians  much ;  they  are  not  aD  Tmks; 
some  tribes  are  Christians.    But  their  reli^n  makes 
little  difference  in  their  manner  or  conduet.  They 
are  esteemed  the  best  troops  in  the  Turkish  service. 
I  tived  on  my  route  two 'days  at  once,  and  three  days 
again,  in  a  barrack  at  Salora,  and  never  found  sol- 
diers so  tolerable,  though  I  have  been  in  the  garri- 
sons of  Gibraltar  and  Malta,  and  seen  Sp^niaii, 
French,  Sicilian,  and  British  troops  in  abundance. 
I  have  had  nothing  stolen,  and  was  always  welcoine 
to  their  provision  and  milk.     Not  a  week  ago  as 
Albanian  chief  (every  village  has  its  chief,  who  is 
called  Primate),  after  helping  us  out  of  the  Turkish 
galley  in  her  distress,  feeding  us,  and  lodging  mj 
suite,  consisting  of  Fletcher,  a  Greek,  two  Athe- 
nians, a  Greek  priest,  and  my  companion,  Mr  Hob- 
house,  refused  any  compensation  but  a  written  paper 
stating  that  I  was  well  received ;  and  when  I  pressed 
him  to  accept  a  few  sequins,  *  No,'  he  replied—'  I 
wish  you  to  love  me,  not  to  pay  me.'    These  arehia 
words. 

^  It  is  astonishing  how  far  money  goes  m  this 
country.    While  I  was  in  the  capital  I  had  nothbg 
to  pay ,  by  the  vizier's  order ;  but  since,  though  I  bare 
genersiUy  had  sixteen  horses,  and  generally  ax  or 
seven  men,  the  expense  has  not  been  Italfaa  much 
as  staying  only  three  weeks  in  Malta,  though  Sir  A. 
Ball,  the  governor,  gave  me  a  house  for  nothing,  and 
I  had  only  one  servant.    By  the  by,  I  expect  H  ^  * 
to  remit  regularly ;  for  I  am  not  about  to  stay  in  this 
province  for  ever.     Let    him  write  to  me  at  Bib 
Strang's,  English  consul,  Patras.    The  &ct  is,  die 
fertility  of  the  plains  is  wonderful,  and   specie  is 
scarce,  which  makes  this  remarkable  cheapness.   1 
am  going  to  Athens  to  study  modern  Greek,  whidi 
differs  much  from  the  ancient,  though  radically  suni- 
lar.    I  have  no  desire  to  return  to  England,  nor  shall 
I,  unless  compelled  by  absolute  want,  and  H  *  *'s 
neglect ;  but  I  shaU  not  enter  into  Asia  for  a  year  or 

down  in  total  ignorance  of  their  position,  they  had,  it 
last,  stopped  near  some  Turkish  tomb-stones  and  a  torrent, 
which  they  saw  by  the  flashes  of  lightning.  They  had  been 
thus  exposed  for  nine  hours ;  and  the  guides,  so  for  from 
assisting  them,  only  augmented  the  confusion,  by  mnnhi; 
away,  after  being  threatened  with  death  by  George  the 
Dragoman,  who,  in  an  agony  of  rage  and  fear,  and  withoot 
giving  any  warning,  fired  off  both  his  pistols,  and  drew 
from  the  English  servant  an  involuntary  scream  of  horror; 
for  he  fancied  they  were  beset  by  robbers. 

''I  had  not,  as  you  have  seen,  witnessed  the  distressing 
part  of  this  adventure  myself;  but  from  the  lively  picture 
drawn  of  it  by  my  Friend,  and  from  the  exaggerated  de- 
scriptions of  George,  I  fancied  myself  a  good  ju^e  of  the 
whole  situation,  and  should  consider  this  to  have  been  one 
of  the  most  considerable  of  the  few  adventures  that  befel 
either  of  us  during  our  tour  in  Turkey.  It  was  long  before 
we  ceased  to  talk  of  the  thunder-storm  in  the  phUn  of  Zitza.* 
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)  mudi  to  see  in  Greece,  and  I  may 
nto  Africa,  at  least  the  Egyptian  part, 
edl  Enj^idimen,  is  veiy  much  dissatis- 
little  reconciled  to  the  Turks  by  a 
ty  piastres  from  the  Tizier,  which,  if 
Y&rj  thing,  and  the  ralue  of  specie 
worth  ten  guineas  English.  He  has 
g  but  from  cold,  heat,  and  vermin, 

10  lie  in  cottages  and  crosa  mountains 
7  must  undergo,  and  of  which  I  have 
n  with  himself:  but  he  is  not  valiant, 
if  robbers  and  tempests.  I  have  no 
umbered  to  in  England,  and  wish  to 
rom  it,  but  that  you  are  weD,  and  a 
»n  business  frcnn  H  *  *,  whom  you 
e.  1  will  write  when  I  can,  .and  beg 
oe 

"  Your  affectionate  son, 

"  Bykon." 

liddle  of  Norember,  the  young  tra- 
departure  from  Prevesa  (the  place 
>ing  letter  was  written) ,  and  proceeded, 
I  g^uard  of  fifty  Albanians,*  through 
.£toUa,  towards  the  Morea 

Tore  did  he  take  a  tnuty  band 
e  Acamania'c  forest  wide, 

11  season'd,  and  with  labours  (ann*d, 
greet  white  Acheloos*  tide, 

I  farther  bank  ^tolia's  wolds  espied. 
Childe  Harold,  Canto  II. 

on  of  the  night^cene  at  Utraikey  (a 
eited  in  one  of  the  bays  of  the  Gulf  of 
ibt,  vividly  in  the  recollection  of  every 
pages ;  nor  will  it  diminish  their  en- 
wild  beauties  of  that  picture  to  be 
k1  with  the  real  circumstances  on 
founded,  in  the  following  animated 
me  scene  by  his  fellow  traveller : — 
ing  the  gates  were  secured,  and  pre- 
made  for  feeding  our  Albanians.    A 

and  roasted  whole,  and  four  fires 

the  yard,  round  which  the  soldiers 
res  in  parties.  After  eating  and 
■eater  part  of  them  assembled  roimd 
e  fires,  and  whilst  ourselves  and  the 
ty  were  seated  on  the  ground,  danced 

to  their  own  songs,  in  the  manner 
1,  but  vrith  an  astonishing  energy. 
were  relations  oi  some  robbing  ex- 

them,  which  detained  them  more 
egan  thus — *  When  we  set  out  from 
e  mXy  of  us:' — then  came  the  bur- 

Robben  all  at  TurgA  . 
Robbers  all  at  Farg  a  ! 

KXKprfic  'reort  YlttpyAl 

ed  out  this  stave  they  whirled  round 
1  and  relMunded  from  their  knees, 
ed  round  as  the  chorus  was  again 
ippling  of  the  waves  upon  the  pebbly 

I  think,  makes  the  number  of  this  guard 
Ad  Lord  Byron,  in  a  sabaeqaeat  letter. 


mai|^  where  we  were  seated,  filled  up  the  pauses  of 
the  8(mg  with  a  milder  and  not  more  monotonous 
music.  The  night  was  veiy  darl^  but  by  the  flashes 
of  the  fires  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  woods,  the 
rocks,  and  the  lake,  which,  together  with  the  wild 
appearance  of  the  dancers,  presented  us  with  a 
scene  that  would  have  made  a  fine  picture  in  the 
hands  of  such  an  artist  as  the  author  of  the  Mysteries 
of  Udolpho." 

Having  traversed  Acamania,  the  travellers  passed 
to  the  iEtolian  side  of  the  Achelous,  and  on  the  31st 
of  November  reached  Missolonghi.  And  here, — ^it  is 
impossible  not  to  pause,  and  send  a  mournful  thought 
forward  to  the  visit  which,  fifteen  years  after,  he  paid 
to  this  same  spot, — ^when  in  the  full  meridian  both  of 
his  age  and  Csune,  he  came  to  lay  down  his  life  as  the 
champion  of  that  land  through  which  he  now  wan- 
dered a  stripling  and  a  stranger,  pould  some  spirit 
have  here  revealed  to  him  the  events  (^  that  interval, 
— ^have  riiown  him,  on  the  one  side,  the  triumphs  that 
awaited  him,  the  power  his  varied  genius  would  ac- 
quire over  all  liearts,  alike  to  elevate  or  depress,  to 
darken  or  illuminate  them,— and  then  place,  on  the 
other  side,  all  the  penalties-of  this  gift,  the  waste  and 
wear  of  the  heart  through  the  imagination,  the  havoc 
of  that  perpetual  fire  within,  which,  while  it  dazdes 
others,  consumes  the  possessor, — the  invidiousness 
of  such  an  elevation  in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  and  the 
revenge  they  take  oa  him  who  compels  them  to  look 
up  to  it, — would  he,  it  may  be  asked,  have  welcomed 
gloiy  on  such  conditions  f  would  he  not  rather  have 
felt  that  the  purchase  was  too  costly,  and  that  such 
warfare  vrith  an  ungrateful  world,  while  living,  would 
be  ill  recompensed  even  by  the  immortality  it  might 
award  him  afterwards  ? 

At  Missolonghi  he  dismissed  his  whole  band  of 
Albanians,  with  the  exception  of  one,  named  Dervish, 
whom  he  took  into  his  service,  and  who,  vrith  Basilius, 
the  attendant  allotted  him  by  Ali  Pacha,  continued 
vrith  him  during  the  remainder  of  his  stay  m  the  East. 
After  a  residence  of  near  a  fortm'ght  at  Patras,  he 
next  directed  his  course  to  Vostizza,— on  approaching 
idiich  town  the  snowy  peak  of  Parnassus,  towering 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Gulf,  first  broke  on  his  eyes ; 
and,  in  two  days  after,  among  the  sacred  hollows  of 
Delphi,  the  stanzas,  vrith  which  that  vision  had  in- 
spired him,  were  written.* 

It  was  at  this  time  that,  in  riding  along  the  sides  of 
Parnassus,  he  saw  an  unusually  large  flight  of  eagles 
m  the  air, — a  phenomenon  which  seems  to  have 
afiected  his  imagination  with  a  sort  of  poetical  super- 
stition, as  he,  more  than  once,  recurs  to  the  circum- 
stance in  his  journals.  Thus,  ^  Going  to  the  fountain 
of  Delphi  (Castri)  in  1809,  I  saw  a  flight  of  twelve 
ea^es  (H.  says  they  were  vultures — at  least,  in  con- 
versation) and  I  seized  the  omen.  On  the  day  before, 
I  composed  the  lines  to  Parnassus  (in  Childe  Harold), 
and,  on  beholding  the  birds,  had  a  hope  that  Apollo 
had  accepted  my  homage.  I  have  at  least  had  the 
name  and  fame  of  a  poet  during  the  poetical  part  of 


*  Oh,  thou  Parnassus  I  whom  I  now  survey. 
Not  in  the  phrensy  of  a  dreamer's  eye. 
Not  in  the  fobled  landscape  of  a  lay. 
But  soaring  snow-clad  through  thy  native  sky. 
In  the  wOd  pomp  of  mountain  nugesty  l» 

CkUde  Harold,  Canie  I. 
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my  life  (from  twenty  to  thirty) ;  whether  it  will  Uui 
is  another  matter.'' 

He  has  also,  in*  reference  to  this  joomey  from 
Patras,  related  a  little  anecdote  of  his  own  flportsman- 
ship,  which,  by  all  but  sportsmen,  will  be  thought 
creditable  to  his  humanity.  **  The  last  bird  I  erer 
fired  at  was  an  eaglet,  on  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of 
Lepanto,  near  Vostizxa.  It  was  only  wounded,  and 
I  tried  to  saye  it, — the  eye  was  so  bright.  But  it 
pined,  and  died  in  a  few  days ;  and  I  nerer  did  since, 
and  nerer  win,  attempt  the  death  of  another  bird." 

To  a  trardler  in  Greece,  there  are  few  things  more 
remarkable  than  the  diminudTe  extent  of  those  coun- 
tries, whidi  have  fifled  such  a  wide  space  ia  fiune. 
"  A  man  might  rery  easily,"  says  Mr  Hobhouse,  ^at 
a  moderate  pace,  ride  from  Liradia  to  Thebes  and 
back  again  between  breakfast  and  dinner ;  and  die 
tour  of  an  Bceotia  might  certainly  be  made  in  twodays 
without  baggage."  Harmg  visited,  within  a  very 
short  space  of  time,  the  fountains  of  Memory  and 
Oblirion  at  Livadia,  and  the  haunts  of  the  Ismenian, 
Apono  at  Thebes,  the  trayeners  at  length  turned 
towards  Athens,  the  city  of  their  dreams,  aad,  after 
crossing  Mount  Cithaeron,  arrived  in  si^t  of  the 
ruins  of  Phyle,  on  the  evenhig  of  Christmas-day,  1809. 

Though  the  poet  has  left,  m  his  own  veraes,  an 
ever-during  testimony  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
he  now  contemplated  the  scenes  around  him,  it  ia  not 
difficult  to  oonceive  that,  to  superficial  observers, 
Lord  l^ron  at  Athens  might  have  appeared  an  un- 
touched spectator  of  much  that  thixyws  ordinary 
traveUers  into  at  least  verbal  raptures.  For  pretenders 
of  every  sort/vrhether  intaste  or  morals,  heentertamed, 
at  an  times,  the  most  profound  ccmtempt ;  and  if  fre- 
quently his  real  feelings  of  admiration  disguised  diem- 
selves  under  an  afiected  tone  of  indiffereiioe  and 
mockery,  it  was  out  of  pure  hostility  to  the  cant  of 
those  who,  he  weU  knew,  pnused  without  any  feeling 
at  aU.  It  must  be  ovmed,  too,  that  while'  he  thus 
justly  despised  the  raptures  of  the  common  herd  of 
traveUers,  there  were  some  pursuits,  even  of  the  in- 
telligent and  tasteful,  in  which  he  took  but  very  little 
interest.  With  the  antiquarian  and  connoisseur  his 
sympathies  were  few  and  feeble : — ^  I  am  not  a 
coUector,"  he  says,  in  one  of  lus  notes  cm  Childe 
Harold,  ^nor  an  admirer  of  coUections."  For  an- 
tiquities, indeed,  unassociated  with  high  names  and 
deeds,  he  had  no  value  whatever ;  and  of  works  of 
art  he  was  content  to  admire  the  general  efiect, 
without  professing,  or  aiming  at,  any  knowledge  of 
the  details.  It  was  to  nature,  in  her  lonely  scenes 
of  grandeur  and  beauty,  or,  as  at  Athens,  shining, 
unchanged,  among  the  ruins  of  glory  and  of  art,  that 
the  true,  fervid  homage  of  his  whole  soul  was  paid. 
In  the  few  notices  of  his  travels,  appended  to  Childe 
Harold,  we  find  the  sights  and  scenery  of  the  different 
places  he  visited  far  more  fondly  dwelt  upon  than 
their  classic  or  historical  associations.  To  the  vaUey 
of  Zitza  he  reverts,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  with  a 
much  warmer  recoUection  than  to  Delphi  or  the 
Troad;  and  the  plain  of  Athens  itself  is  chiefly 
praised  by  him  as  ^  a  more  glorious  prospect  than  even 
Cintra  or  Istambol."  Where,  mdeed,  could  Nature 
assert  such  claims  to  his  worship  as  in  scenes  like 
these,  where  he  beheld  her  blooming,  in  indestructible 
beauty,  amid  the  wreck  of  aU  that  Man  deems  most 


worthy  of  duratioD.  **  Hraum  institatioB 
Harris,  *<  perish,  but  Nature  is  pennanea 
as  Lord  Byron  hu  amplified  this  thought*  i 
his  most  splendid  passages  *.— 

Tet  are  thy  ttin  •»  Une,  tky  crags  sfwiM 
Sweet  are  thy  growea,  and  verdant  are  thjr  I 
Thine  olhre  ripe  as  when  H inerra  smiled, 
And  stUI  Us  honied  wealth  Hymettas  yield 
There  the  hlithe  hee  his  Arafraat  fortreis  hi 
The  free-bora  wanderer  of  thy  moantain-ai 
Apollo  stni  thy  long,  long  sammer  gilds, 
Still  in  his  beass  Headeli's  marbles  glare  ; 
Art,  CHory.  Preedmn  fidl,  bat  Natore  sUU  isl 

CkUdt  Harold,  Cm 

At  Athens,  on  this  his  first  visit,  he  made  i 
between  two  and  three  months,  not  a  day  o 
he  let  pass  without  employing  some  of  its  1 
visiting  the  grand  monuments  of  andent 
aroimd  him,  and  caning  up  the  spirit  of  oth( 
among  their  ruins.  He  made  frequently,  too 
sions  to  different  parts  of  Attica,  and  it  wb 
of  lus  visits  to  Cape  Colonna,  at  tlus  time, 
was  near  being  seized  by  a  party  of  Mainol 
were  lying  hid  in  the  caves  vnder  the  cliff  of] 
Sunias.  Tliese  pirates,  it  appears,  were  only  i 
from  attacking  him  (as  a  Greek,  who  was  th 
prisoner,  informed  him  afterwards)  by  a  siqi 
that  the  two  ^banians,  whom  they  saw  a 
him,  were  but  part  of  a  complete  guard  he 
hand. 

In  addition  to  aU  the  magic  of  its  names  anc 
the  city  of  Minerva  poesewed  another  sort  o 
tion  for  the  poet,  to  which,  wherever  he  ¥ 
heart,  or  rather  imagination,  was  but  too 
His  pretty  song,  ^Maid  of  Athens,  ere  we  ] 
said  to  have  been  addressed  to  the  eldest  < 
of  the  Greek  lady  at  whose  house  he  lodg 
that  the  fair  Athenian,  when  he  composi 
verses  may  have  been  the  tenant,  for  the  tin 
of  his  fancy,  is  highly  possible.  Theodon 
his  hostess,  vras  the  vridow  of  the  late 
vice-consul,  and  derived  a  Hvelihood  fron 
chiefly  to  English  traveUers,  the  apartmen 
Lord  Byron  and  his  friend  now  occupied, 
which  the  hitter  gentleman  gives  us  the  I 
description:— "Our  lodgings  consisted  of  i 
room  and  two  bed-rooms,  opening  into  a  cc 
where  there  were  five  or  six  lemon-trees,  froi 
during  our  residence  in  the  place,  was  plu 
fruit  that  seasoned  the  pilaf,  and  other 
dishes  served  up  at  our  frugal  table." 

The  fame  of  an  iUustrious  poet  is  not  co 
his  own  person  and  writings,  .but  imparts  a 
its  splendour  to  whate?er  has  been,  even  r 
connected  with  him;  and  not  only  enno 
objects  of  his  friendships,  his  loves,  and  < 
likings,'  but  on  every  spot  where  he  has  sq 
through  life,  leaves  traces  of  its  light  thai 
easily  pass  away.    Little  did  the  Maid  of 

*  The  passage  of  Harris,  indeed,  contains  the  pi 
whole  stanza :— 'Notwithstanding  the  various  ft 
Athens,  as  a  city,  Attica  is  still  Aimoos  for  oUves,  ai 
Hymettus  for  honey.  Human  institutions  pei 
Nature  is  permanent."— PAi/o/of^.  Inquiries.  I 
having  once  pointed  oat  this  coiaoidonce  io  Lor 
bat  he  assured  an  that  he  had  never  read  tkis 
Harris. 
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ii^  innocently  to  the  compUnMntt  of  the 
ishman,  foresee  that  a  day  would  oome, 
lould  make  her  name  and  home  so  cele- 
l  trayellers,  on  thdr  return  fnmi  Greece, 
few  things  more  interesting  to  their 
A  such  details  of  herself  and  her  family 
rmg:— 

nrant,  who  had  gone  before  to  procure 
tion,  met  us  at  the  gate  and  conducted  us 
a  Maori,  the  Consulina's,  where  we  at 
.  This  la4y  is  the  widow  of  the  consul, 
ree  lovely  daughters;  the  eldest,  cele- 
ler  beauty,  and  said  to  be  the  subject  of 
18  by  Lord  ^ron, 

if  Athens,  ere  we  part, 

9h,  give  me  beck  my  heart  I  etc. 

lomenus,  where  stood  the  Temple  of  the 
vas  tempted  to  exclaim,  *  Whither  have 
fled?'— Little  did  I  expect  to  find  them 
here  comes  one  of  them  with  golden  cups 
and  another  with  a  book.  The  book  is  a 
lames,  some  of  which  are  far  sounded  by 
f  fame.  Among  them  is  Lord  Byron's, 
rith  some  lines  which  I  shall  send  you : 

Ibioa  smfliog  seei  her  son  depart, 

ce  the  birth  and  noraery  of  art ; 

his  object,  glorious  is  his  aim, 

mes  to  Athens,  and  he— writes  bis  name 

imterpotse  by  Lord  Byron : 

odest  bard,  }Sko  many  a  bard  vnknown, 
8  on  onr  names,  bat  wisely  hides  his  own ; 
t,  whoe'er  he  be,  to  say  no  worse, 
me  woold  bring  more  credit  than  his  verse. 

mtion  of  the  three  Athenian  Graces  will, 
«,  rouse  your  curiosity,  and  fire  your  ima- 
od  1  may  de^Mur  of  your  farther  atten- 
ittempt  to  give  you  some  description  of 
eir  apartment  is  immediately  opposite  to 

if  you  could  see  them,  as  we  do  now, 
e  gently  waving  aromatic  plants  b^ore 
r,  you  would  leave  your  heart  in  Athens, 
a,  the  Maid  of  Athens,  Catinco,  and 
re  of  middle  stature.  On  the  crown  of  the 
ich  is  a  red  Albanian  skull-cap,  vnth  a 
spread  out  and  fastened  down  like  a  star. 
Ige  or  bottom  of  the  skull-cap  is  a  hand- 
rarious  odours  bound  round  their  temples, 
est  wears  her  hair  loose,  fallmg  on  her 
-the  hair  behind  descending  down  the 
r  to  the  vraist,  and,  as  usual,  mixed  with 
170  eldest  generally  have  their  hair  bound, 
d  under  the  handkerchief.  Their  upper 
Hisse  edged  with  fur,  hanging  loose  down 
les;  below  is  a  handkerchief  of  muslin 
e  bos<»B,  and  terminating  at  the  waist, 
ort ;  under  that,  a  gown  of  striped  silk  or 
;h  a  gore  round  the  swell  of  the  loins, 

fnmt  in  graceful  negligence; — ^wfaite 
nd  yeUow  slippers  complete  their  attire, 
lest  have  blacky  or  dark,  hair  and  eyes ; 
i  oval,  and  complexion  somewhat  pale, 
)f  dawsling  whiteness.  Their  cheeks  are 
id  noses  straight,  rather  inclined  to  aqui- 
youngest,  Mariana,  is  very  fiiir,  her  &ce 


not  so  finely  rounded,  but  has  a  gayer  expression 
dian  her  sisters',  whose  countenances,  except  when 
the  conversation  has  something  of  mirth  in  it,  may  be 
said  to  be  rather  pensive.  Their  persons  are  elegant, 
and  their  manners  pleasing  and  lady-like,  such  as 
would  be  fascinating  in  any  country.  They  possess 
very  considerable  powers  of  conversation,  and  their 
minds  seem  to  be  more  instructed  than  those  of  the 
Greek  women  in  general.  With  such  attractions  it 
would,  indeed,  be  remarkable,  if  they  did  not  meet 
with  great  attentions  from  the  travellers  who  occa- 
sionally are  resident  in  Athens.  They  sit  in  the 
eastern  style,  a  little  reclined,  with  their  limbs 
gathered  under  them  on  the  divan,  and  without 
shoes.  Their  employments  are  the  needle,  tambour- 
ing, and  reading. 

'  ^I  have  said  that  I  saw  these  Grecian  beauties 
through  the  waving  aromatic  plants  before  their 
window.  This,  perhaps,  has  raised  your  imagina- 
tion somewhat  too  high,  in  regard  to  their  condition. 
You  may  have  supposed  their  dwelling  to  have  every 
attribute  of  eastern  hixuiy.  The  golden  cups,  too, 
may  have  thrown  a  Httle  witchery  over  your  excited 
fancy.     Confess,  do  you  not  imagine  that  the  doors 

Self-open'd  into  halls,  where,  who  can  tell 
What  elegance  and  grandeur  wide  expand. 
The  pride  of  Turkey  and  of  Persia's  land : 
Soft  quilts  on  quilts,  on  carpets  carpets  spread. 
And  coucbes  stretch'd  around  in  seemly  bend, 
And  endless  pillows  rise  to  prop  the  bead. 
So  that  each  spacious  room  was  one  full  swelling  bed. 

"You  will  shortly  perceive  the  propriety  of  my 
delaying,  till  now,  to  inform  you  that  the  aromatic 
plants  which  I  have  mentioned  are  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  few  geraniums  and  Grecian  balms,  and 
that  the  room  in  which  the  ladies  sit  is  quite  unfur- 
nished, the  walls  neither  painted  nor  decorated  by 
*  cunning  hand.'  Then,  what  would  have  become 
of  the  Graces  had  I  toljl  you  sooner  that  a  single  room 
is  all  they  have,  save  a  little  closet  and  a  kitchen  ? 
You  see  how  careful  I  have  been  to  make  the  first 
impression  good;  not  that  they  do  not  merit  eveiy 
praise,  but  that  it  is  in  man's  august  and  elevated 
nature  to  think  a  little  slightingly  of  merit,  and  even 
of  beauty,  if  not  supported  by  some  worldly  show. 
Now.  •!  shall  communicate  to  you  a  secret,  but  in 
the  lowest  whisper. 

"  These  ladies,  since  the  death  of  the  consul  their 
father,  depend  on  strangers  living  in  their  spare  room 
and  closet,— which  we  now  occupy.  But,  though  so 
poor,  their  virtue  shines  as  conspicuously  as  their 

beauty. 

**  Not  all  the  wealth  of  the  East,  or  the  complimen- 
tary lays  even  of  the  first  of  England's  poets,  could 
render  them  so  truly  worthy  of  love  and  admiration."* 

Ten  weeks  had  flown  rapidly  away,  when  the  un- 
expected offer  of  a  passage  in  an  English  sloop  of  war 
to  Smyrna  induced  the  travellers  to  make  immediate 
preparations  for  departure,  and,  on  the  5th  of  March, 
they  reluctantly  took  leave  of  Athens.  **  Passing," 
says  Mr  Hobhouse,  **  through  the  gate  leading  to  the 
Piraeus,  we  struck  into  the  olive-wood  on  the  road 
going  to  Salamis,  galloping  at  a  quick  pace,  in  order 
to  rid  ourselves,  by  hurry,  of  the  pain  of  parting." 

*  Travels  in  Italy,  Greece.  &c.,  by  H.  W.  Williams,  Esq. 
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He  adds,  *^  we  could  not  refrain  from  looking  badi, 
as  we  passed  rapidly  to  the  shmre,  and  we  continued 
to  direct  our  eyes  towards  the  spot,  where  we  had 
caught  the  last  glimpse  of  the  Thesdiun  and  the 
ruins  of  the  Parthenon  through  the  vistas  in  the 
woods,  for  many  minutes  after  the  city  and  the 
Acropolis  had  been  totally  hidden  from  our  yiew." 

At  Smyrna  Lord  Byron  took  up  his  residence  in  the 
house  of  the  consul-general,  and  remained  there,  with 
the  exception  of  two  or  three  days  employed  in  a 
visit  to  the  ruins  of  Ephesus,  till  the  11th  of  April. 
It  was  during  this  time,  as  appears  from  a  memoran- 
dum of  his  own,  that  the  two  first  Cantos  of  Childe 
Harold,  which  he  had  begun  five  months  before  at 
loannina,  were  completed.  The  memorandum  al- 
luded to,  which  I  find  prefixed  to  his  original  manu-^ 
script  of  the  Poem,  is  as  follows : 

*  Byron,  louinina  in  Albania. 
Begun  October  Slst,  1809  ; 
Concloded  Canto  2d,  Smyrna, 
March  28th,  1810. 

**  Byron." 

From  Smyrna  the  only  letter,  at  all  interesting, 
which  I  am  enabled  to  present  to  the  reader,  is  the 
following. 

LETTER  XLI. 

TO  UBS  BYRON. 

'Smyrna;  March  19, 1810. 

"DEARMOTBER, 

"  I  cannot  write  you  a  long  letter,  but  as  I  know 
you  wip  not  be  sorry  to  receive  any  intelligence  of 
my  movements,  pray  accept  what  I  can  give.  I  have 
traversed  the  greatest  part  of  Greece,  besides  Epirus, 
&c.  &c.,  resided  ten  weeks  at  Athens,  and  am  now 
on  the  Asiatic  side,  on  my  way  to  Constantinople.  I 
have  just  returned  from  viewing  the  ruins  of  Ephesus, 
a  day's  journey  from  Smyrna.  I  presume  you  have 
received  a  long  letter  I  wrote  from  Albania,  with  an 
account  of  my  reception  by  the  Pacha  of  the  pro- 
vince. 

**  When  I  arrive'  at  Constantinople,  I  shall  deter- 
mine whether  to  proceed  into  Persia  or  return,  which 
latter  I  do  not  wish,  if  I  can  avoid  it.  But  I  have  no 
intelligence  from  Mr  H  *  *,  and  but  one  letter  from 
yourself.  I  shall  stand  m  need  of  remittances  wh^ 
ther  I  proceed  or  return.  I  have  written  to  him  re- 
peatedly, that  he  may  not  plead  ignorance  of  my 
situation  for  neglect.  I  can  give  you  no  account  of 
any  thing,  for  I  have  not  time  or  opportimity,  the 
frigate  sedling  immediately.  Indeed  the  further  I  go, 
the  more  my  laziness  increases,  and  my  aversion  to 
letter-vniting  becomes  more  confirmed.  1  have  written 
to  no  one  but  yourself  and  Mr  H  *  *,  and  these 
are  communications  of  business  and  duty  rather  than 
of  inclination. 

"  F  *  *,  is  very  much  disgusted  with  his  fiitigues, 
though  he  has  undergone  nothing  that  I  have  not 
shared.  He  is  a  poor  creature ;  indeed  English  ser- 
vants are  detestable  travellers.  I  have,  besides  him, 
two  Albanian  soldiers  aiid  a  Greek  interpreter;  all 
excellent  in  their  way.  Greece,  jiarticularly  in  the 
vicinity  of  Athens,  is  delightful, — cloudles^skies,  and 
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lovely  landscapes.  But  1  must  reserve  all  accowtof 
my  adventures  till  y/fe  meet.  I  keep  no  journal,  but 
my  friend  H.  writes  incessantly.  Pr&y  take  care  of 
Murray  and  Robert,  and  tell  the  boy  it  is  the  DOSt 
fortunate  thing  for  him  that  he  did  not  accompany 
me  to  Turkey.  Consider  this  as  merely  a  notice  of 
my  safety,  and  believe  me, 

"  Yours,  &c.  8cc. 

**  Byron.*' 


On  the  llth  of  April  he  left  Smyrna  in  the  Salsette 
frigate,  which  had  bemi  ordered  to  Constantinople 
for  the  piupose  of  conveying  the  ambassador,  Mr 
Adair,  to  England,  and,  after  an  exploratory  visit  to 
the  ruins  oi  Troas,  arrived,  at  the  beginning  of  ibe 
following  month,  in  the  Dardanelles* — While  the 
frigate  was  at  anchor  in  these  straits,  the  foUowiog 
letters  to  his  friends  MrDruiy  and  Mr  Hodgson  were 
written. 

LETTER  XLII. 

TO  MR  HENRY  DRURT. 


Salsette  Frigate,  May  3d,  1810. 


(( 
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MY  DEAR  DRURY, 

"  When  I  left  England,  neaiiy  a  year  ago,  you  re- 
quested me  to  vnite  to  you — I  will  do  so.  1  have 
crossed  Portugal,  traversed  the  south  of  Spain,TiBited 
Sardinia,  Sicily,  Malta,  and  thence  passed  into  Tur- 
key, where  I  am  still  wandering.  I  first  landed  in 
Albania,  the  anciait  Epirus,'where  we  p^ietrated  as 
far  as  Mount  Tomarit<— excellently  treated  by  the 
chief  Ali  Pacha, — and,  after  journeying  through 
lUyria,  Chaonia,  &c.,  crossed  the  Gulph  of  Actiuoi, 
with  a  guard  di  50  Albanians,  and  passed  the  Ache 
bus  in  our  route  through  Acarnania  and  .^tolia. 
We  stopped  a  short  time  in  the  Morea,  crossed  the 
Gulph  of  Lepanto,  and  landed  at  the  foot  of  Par- 
nassus;— saw  all  that  Delphi  retains,  and  so  on  to 
Thebes  and  Athens,  at  which  last  we  remained  ten 
weeks. 

"  His  Maje8ty*s  ship  Pylades  brought  us  to  Smyrna ; 
but  not  before  we  had  topographised  Attica,  includ- 
ing of  course  Marathon  and  the  Sunian  promontoiy. 
From  Smyrna  to  the  Troad  (which  we  visited  when 
at  anchor,  for  a  fortnight,  off  the  tomb  of  Antilochus] 
was  our  next  stage ;  and  now  we  are  in  the  Dar- 
danelles, waiting  for  a  wind  to  proceed  to  Constanti- 
nople. 

^  This  morning  I  moam  from  Seitot  to  Abydta. 
The  inunediate  distance  Is  not  above  a  mile,  but  the 
current  renders  it  hazardous; — so  much  so  thatl 
doubt  whether  Leander's  conjugal  affection  must  not 
have  been  a  little  chilled  in  his  passage  to  Paradise. 
I  attempted  it  a  week  ago,  and  failed,— owing  to  the 
north  wind,  and  the  wonderful  rapidity  of  the  tide,— 
though  I  have  been  from  my  childhood  a  strong 
swimmer.  But,  this  morning  being  calmer,  I  suc- 
ceeded, and  crossed  the  '  broad  Hellespont'  in  an 
hour  and  ten  minutes. 

^  Well,  my  dear  sir^  I  have  left  my  home,  and 
seen  part  of  Africa  and  Asia,  and  a  tolerable  portion 
of  Europe.  I  have  been  with  generals  and  admirals, 
princes  and  pachas,  governors  and  ungovemables,— 
but  I  have  not  time  or  paper  to  expatiate.     I  wish 
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know  that  I  Htc  with  a  friendly  remem- 
you,  and  a  hope  to  meet  you  again ;  and, 
I  as  shortly  as  possible,  attribute  it  to  any 
forgetfulness. 

B,  ancient  and  modern,  you  know  too  well 
description.  Albania,  indeed,  I  have  seen 
lan  any  Englishman  (except  a  Mr  Leake), 
i  country  rarely  visited,  from  the  savage 
of  the  natives,  though  abounding  in  more 
auties  than  the  classical  regions  of  Greece, 
lowever,  are  still  eminently  beautiful,  par- 
Delphi  and  Cape  Cotonna  in  Attica.  Yet 
nothing  to  parts  of  Illyria  and  Epiras, 
Lces  vrithout  a  name,  and  rivers  nQt  laid 
aps,  may,  one  day,  when  more  known,  be 
emed  superior  subjects,  for  the  pencil  and 
.  the  dry  ditch  of  the  Ilissus  and  the  bogs 

Troad  is  a  fine  field  for  conjecture  and 
ing,  and  a  good  sportsman  and  an  in- 
bolar  may  exercise  their  feet  and  faculties 
dvantage  upon  the  q)0t;— or,  if  they  pre- 
lose  their  vray  (as  I  did)  in  a  cursed  quag- 
s  Scamander,  who  vnriggles  about  as  if  the 
■gins  still  ofiered  their  wonted  tribute.  The 
e  of  Troy,  or  her  destroy ersy  are  the  bar- 
losed  to  contain  the  carcases  of  Achilles, 
,  Ajax,  &C.— but  Mount  Ida  is  still  in 
er,  though  the  shepherds  are  now-a-days 

like  Ganymede*  But  why  should  I  say 
hese  things?  are  they  not  written  in  the 
'e//f  and  has  not  H.  got  a  journal?  I  keep 
have  renounced  scribbling, 
ot  much  di£Perence  between  ourselves  and 
,  save  that  we  have  *  *,  and  they  have 
t  they  have  long  dresses,  and  we  short, 
e  talk  much,  and  they  little.  ***** 
sensible  people.  Ali  Pacha  told  me  he 
[  was  a  man  of  rank,  because  I  had  small 
hands,  and  curting  hair.  By  the  by,  I 
Romaic,  or  modem  Greek,  tolerably.  It 
ijflfer  from  the  ancient  dialects  so  much  as 

conceive;  but  the  pronunciation  is  dia- 
opposite.  Of  verse,  except  in  rhyme,  they 
lea. 

the  Greeks,  who  are  plausible  rascals, — 
le  Turkish  vices,  without  their  courage, 
some  are  brave,  and  all  are  beautiful, 

resembling  the  busts  of  Alcibiades : — the 
>t  quite  so  handsome.  I  can  swear  in 
3ut,  except  one  horrible  oath,  and  *  pimp,' 
i,'  and  *■  water,'  I  have  got  no  great  vo- 
1  that  language.  They  are  extremely  po- 
agen  of  any  rank,  properly  protected ;  and 
two  servants  and  two  soldiers,  we  get  on 
t  ^dat.    We  have  been  occasionally  in 

thieves,  and  once  of  shipwreck, — but 
aped. 

ilta  I  fell  in  love  vrith  a  married  v^man, 
aged  an  aide-de-camp  of  General  *  *  (a 
rtf  who  grinned  at  something, — I  never 
ew  what) — but  he  explained  and  apolo- 

the  lady  embarked  for  Cadiz,  and  so  I 
surder  and  orim.  con.  Of  Spain  I  sent 
unt  to  our  Hodgson,  but  have  subsequently 
no  one,  save  notes  to  relati<ms  and  lawyers. 


to  keep  them  out  of  my  premises.  I  mean  to  give  up 
all  ccmnexion,  on  my  return,  with  many  of  my  best 
friends — as  I  supposed  them — and  to  snari  all  my 
life.  But  I  hope  to  have  one  good-humoured  laug^ 
with  you,  and  to  embrace  Dwyer,  and  pledge 
Hodgson,  before  I  commence  cynicism. 

^Tell  Doctor  Butler  I  am  now  writing  with  the 
gold  pen  he  gave  me  before  I  left  England,  which  is 
the  reason  my  scrawl  is  more  unintelligible  than  usual. 
I  have  been  at  Athens  and  seen  plenty  of  these  reeds 
for  scribbling,  some  of  which  he  refused  to  bestow 
upon  me,  beoiuse  topographic  Gell  had  brought  them 
from  Attica.  But  I  vrill  not  describe, — ^no, — ^you 
must  be  satisfied  vrith  simple  detail  till  my  return; 
and  then  we  vrill  unfold  the  flood-gates  of  colloquy. 
I  am  in  a  36-gun  fregate,  going  up  to  fetch  Bob  Adair 
from  Constantinople,  who  will  have  the  honour  to 
carry  this  letter.  -    • 

**  And  so  H.'s  boke  is  out,  *  with  some  sentimental 
sing-song  of  my  own  to  fill  up, — and  how  does  it  take, 
eh?  and  where  the  devil  is  the  2nd  edition  of  my 
Satire,  with  additions?  and  my  name  on  the  title- 
page?  and  more  lines  tagged  to  the  end,  with  a  new 
exordium  and  what  not,  hot  from  my  anvfl  before  I 
cleared  the  Channel?  The  Mediterranean  and  the 
Atlantic  roll  between  me  and  criticism ;  and  the  thun- 
ders of  the  Hyperborean  Review  are  deafened  by  the 
roar  of  the  Hellespont. 

**  Remember  me  to  Claridge,  if  not  translated  to 
college,  and  present  to  Hodgson  assurances  of  my 
high  consideration.  Now,  you  will  ask,  what  shall 
I  do  next  ?  and  I  answer,  I  do  not  know.  I  may  re- 
turn in  a  few  months,  but  I  have  intents  and  projects 
after  visiting  Constantinople. — Hobhouse,  however, 
will  probably  be  back  in  September. 

^  On  the  2d  of  July  we  have  left  Albion  one  year — 
*  oblitus  meorum  obliviscendus  et  illis.'  I  was  sick 
of  my  own  country,  and  not  much  prepossessed  in 
favour  of  any  other ;  but  I  *  drag  on'  *  my  chain' 
vrithout  *  lengthening  it  at  each  remove.'  I  am  like 
the  Jolly  Miller,  caring  for  nobody,  and  not  cared 
for.  M  countries  are  much  the  same  in  my  eyes. 
I  smoke,  and  stare  at  mountains,  and  twirl  my  mus- 
tachios  very  independently.  I  miss  no  comforts,  and 
the  mosquitoes  that  rack  the  morbid  frame  of  H. 
have,  luckily  for  me,  little  effect  on  mine,  because  I 
live  more  temperately. 

^  I  omitted  Ephesus  in  my  catalogue,  which  I 
visited  during  my  sojourn  at  Smyrna;  but  the 
Temple  has  almost  perished,  and  St  Paul  need  not 
trouble  himself  to  epistolise  the  present  brood  of 
Ephesians,  who  have  converted  a  lai^e  church  built 
entirely  of  marble  into  a  mosque,  and  I  don't  know 
that  the  edifice  looks  the  worse  for  it. 

^My  paper  is  full,  and  my  ink  ebbing— good 
afternoon !  If  you  address  to  me  at  Malta,  the  letter 
will  be  forwarded  wherever  I  may  be.  H.  greets  you ; 
he  pines  for  his  poetiy, — at  least,  some  tidings  of  it. 
I  almost  foi^t  to  tell  you  that  I  am  dying  for  tlove  of 
three  Greek  girls  at  Athens,  sisters.    I  lived  in  the 

*  The  Miscellany,  to  wtaieb  I  have  more  than  once  re- 
ferred. 

t  He  has  adopted  this  name  in  his  description  of  the 
Seraflio  in  Don  Joan,  Canto  IV.  It  was.  if  I  recollect 
right,  in  making  love  to  one  of  these  girls  that  he  had  re- 
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of  theie  dinnities,— «II  of  them  under  15. 
*•  Your  T<irM»«T*T»j  /tvXof, 

LETTER  XLIII. 

TOUR  HODGSON. 

«  SalMtte  Frigate,  in  the  DtrdaneUef , 
off  Abydoi,  May  5th,  1810. 


^^  I  am  ODffly  way  to  Comtantinople,  after  a  tour 
through  Greece,  Epirus^  etc. ,  and  part  of  Ana  Minor, 
some  particulars  of  which  I  have  just  communicated 
to  our  friend  and  host,  H.  Drury.  With  these,  then, 
I  shaD  not  trouble  you ;  but,  as  you  will  perhaps  be 
pleased  to  hear  that  I  am  well,  etc.,  I  take  the  op- 
portunity of  our  ambassador's  return  to  forward  the 
few  lines  I  have  time  to  dispatch.  We  have  under- 
gone some  inconveniences,  and  incurred  partial 
perils,  but  no  events  worthy  of  communication,  un- 
less you  will  deem  it  one  that  two  days  ago  I  swam 
from  Sestos  to  Abydos.  This, — ^with  a  few  alarms 
from  robbers,  and  some  danger  of  shipwreck  in  a 
Turkish  galliot  six  months  ago,  a  visit  to  a  Pacha, 
a  passion  for  a  married  woman  at  Malta,  a  challenge 
to  an  officer,  attachment  to  three  Greek  giris  at 
Athens,  with  a  great  deal  of  buffoonery  and  fine  pros- 
pects,—form  all  that  has  distinguished  my  progress, 
since  my  departure  from  Spain. 

**  H.  ihymes  and  journalizes ;  I  stare  and  do  nothing 
— uidess  nnoking  can  be  deemed  an  active  amusement. 
The  Turks  take  too  much  oare  of  their  wmnen  to 
permit  them  to  be  scrutinized ;  but  I  have  lived  a 
good  deal  with  the  Greeks,  whose  modem  dialect  I 
can  converse  in  enough  for  my  purposes.  With  the 
Turks  I  have  also  some  male  acquaintances— female 
society  is  out  of  the  question.  I  have  been  very 
well  treated  by  the  Pachas  and  Governors,  and  have 
no  c(miplaint  to  make  of  any  kind.  Hobhouse  will 
one  day  inform  you  of  all  our  adventures, — were  I 
to  attempt  the  redtal,  neither  my  paper  nor  your 
patience  would  hold  out  during  die  operation. 

^  Nobody,  save  yourself,  has  written  to  me  since  I 
left  England ;  but  indeed  I  did  not  request  it.  I  ex- 
cept my  relations,  who  write  quite  as  often  as  I  wish. 
Of  Hobhouse's  volume  I  know  nothing,  except  that 
it  is  out ;  and  of  my  2d  edition  I  do  not  even  know 
thut,  and  certainly  do  not,  at  this  distance,  interest 
myself  in  the  matter.  *  *  *  *  I  hope  you  and  Bland 
roll  down  the  stream  of  sale  with  rapidity. 

^Of  my  return  I  cannot  positively  speak,  but 
think  it  probable  Hobhouse  will  precede  me  in  that 
reqpect.  We  have  been  very  nearly  one  year 
abroad.  I  diould  wish  to  gaze  away  another,  at 
least,  in  these  ever-green  climates ;  but  I  fear  busi- 
ness, kiw  busifiesB,  the  worst  of  employments,  will 
recafi  me  previous  to  that  period,  if  not  veiy  quickly. 
If  so^  you  shall  have  due  notice . 


coarse  to  an  act  of  courtship  often  practised  in  that  coontry, 
—namely,  giving  himself  a  wound  across  the  breast  witli 
his  dagger.  The  young  Athtenlan,  by  his  own  account, 
looked  on  very  cooUy  during  the  operation,  considering 
it  a  lit  tribute  to  her  beauty,  but  in  no  d^pree  moyed  to 
gratitude. 


I- 


**  I  iiupe  you  will  find  me  an  altered  penonages!'^''?'^// 
do  not  mean  in  body,  but  in  manner,  for  I  bet,j^^A»/i« 
find  out  that  nothing  but  virtue  will  do  m  this  c=:A^/  h» 
world.  I  am  tolerably  sick  of  vice,  which  I  hare  Cr3 
m  its  agreeable  varieties,  and  mean,  on  my  retunm^ 
cut  all  my  dissdute  acquaintance,  leave  off  wine  tuidj 
carnal  company,  and  betake  mysdf  to  poUtics  aad 
decorum.   -I  am  veiy  serious  and  cynical,  and  a  good/ 
deal  disposed  to  moralize;  but,  fortunate^  for  you, I 
the  coming  homily  is  cut  off  by  defiuilt  of  pea  u(i| 
defection  of  paper. 

^Good  morrow  1  If  you  write,  address  to  meat! 
Malta,  whence  your  letters  will  be  forwarded.   Yoo 
need  not  remember  me  to  any  bod|y,  but  believe  me  { 
yours  with  aQ  faith, 

**  Bybon.'' 


From  Constantinople,  where  he  arrived  on  the  UA 
of  May ,  he  addressed  four  or  five  letters  to  Mrs  Bynn, 
in  almost  every  one  of  which  his  achievement  in 
swimming  across  the  Hellespont  is  commemontei 
The  ex(5eeding  pride,  indeed,  which  he  took  in  this 
classic  feat  (the  particulars  of  which  he  has  hinudf 
abundantly  detailed),  may  be  dted  am<mg  the  in- 
stances of  that  boyishness  of  character,  which  he  car- 
ried with  him  so  remarkably  into  his  maturer  years, 
and  which,  while  it  puzzled  distant  observers  of  kis 
conduct,  was  not  among  the  least  amusing  or  attadi- 
ing  of  his  peculiarities  to  those  who  knew  him  inti- 
mately.   So  late  as  eleven  years  from  this  period, 
when  some  sceptical  traveller  ventured  to  question, 
after  all,  the  practicability  of  Leander's  exploit,  Lord 
Byron,  with  that  jealouqr  on  the  subject  of  his  own 
persona]  prowess  which  he  retained  from  boyhood, 
entered  again,  with  fresh  zeal,  into  the  discossioo, 
and  brought  forward  two  or  three  other  instances  of 
his  0¥m  feats  in  swimming,*  to  corroborate  the  state- 
ment originally  made  by  him. 

In  one  of  these  letters  to  his  mother  from  Constan- 
tinople, dated  May  24th,  after  referring,  as  usual,  to 
lus  notable  exploit,  ^  in  humble  imitation  of  Leander, 
of  amorous  memory,  though,**  he  adds,  ^  I  had  no 
Hero  to  receive  me  on  the  odier  side  of  the  HeDes- 
pont,"  he  continues  thus : — 

^  When  our  ambassador  takes  his  leave,  I  shaii 
accompany  him  to  see  the  sultan,  and  afterwards 
probably  return  to  Greece.  I  have  heard  nothing  (/ 
Mr  Hanson,  but  one  remittance,  without  any  letter 
from  that  legal  gentleman.  If  you  have  occasion  for 
any  pecimiary  supply,  pray  use  my  funds  as  far  as 
they  go,  without  reserve ;  and,  lest  this  should  not  be 
enough,  in  my  next  to  Mr  Hanson  I  vrill  direct  him  to 
advance  any  sum  you  may  want,  leaving  it  to  your 


*  Among  others,  he  mentions  his  passage  of  the  Tagat 
in  1809,  which  is  thus  described  by  Mr  Hobhouse  :—«M; 
companion  had  before  made  a  more  perilooa,  but  Itm 
celebrated,  passage ;  for  I  recollect  that,  when  we  were  in 
Portugal,  he  swam  firom  old  Lisbon  to  Belem  Castle,  tnd 
having  to  contend  with  a  tide  and  counter  current,  the 
wind  blowing  freshly,  was  but  little  less  than  two  hoars  in 
crossing  the  river.*  In  swimming  from  Sestos  to  Ataf  dss. 
he  was  one  hour  and  ten  minutes  in  the  water. 

In  the  year  180B,  he  had  been  nearly  drowned,  while 
swimming  at  Brighton  with  Mr  L.  Stanhope.  His  ftiead. 
Mr  Hobhouse,  and  other  bystanders,  sent  in  some  boatnea. 
with  ropes  tied  round  them,  who  at  last  succeeded  in  drag- 
ging Lord  Byron  and  Mr  Stanhope  from  the  rarf,  aad  thas 
saved  their  lives. 
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ii^**^Uon  how  much,  in  the  present  state  of  my  af- 
™^»  ^ou  may  thiidL  proper  to  require.  I  have  already 
^^^  the  most  interesting  parts  of  Turkey  in  Europe 
*^  Asia  Minor,  but  shall  not  proceed  further  till  I 
''^  troffl  England :  in  the  mean  time  I  shall  expect 
^'^^'ooal  supplies,  according  to  circumstances ;  and 
Khali  pass  my  summer  amongst  my  friends^  the  Greeks 
ofAeMorea." 

fie  then  adds,  with  his  usual  kind  solicitude  about 
VB  &TOurite  servants : — 

''Pray  take  care  of  my  boy  Robert,  and  the  old 
^an  Murray.    It  is  fortunate  they  returned ;  neither 
the  youth  of  the  one«  nor  the  age  of  the  other,  would 
^ve  suited  the  changes  of  climate  and  fialigue  of  tra- 
velling." 

LETTER  XLIV. 

TO  MR  HSNRT  DRUBY. 

•ConstantmoplB,  ^ime  17th,  1810> 

**  Though  I  wrote  to  you  ao  recently,  I  break  in 
pon  you  again  to  congratulate  you  on  a  child  being 
am,  as  a  letter  from  Hodgson  apprizes  me  of  that 
reat,  in  which  I  rejoice. 

'*  I  am  just  come  from  an  expedition  through  the 
tepborus  to  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Cyanean  Sym- 
legades,  up  which  last  I  scrambled  at  as  great  a 
sk  as  eyer  the  Argooauls  escaped  in  their  hoy.  You 
miember  the  banning  of  the  nurse's  dole  in  the 
[edea,  of  which  I  b^  you  to  take  the  foUovdng 
ranslalion,  done  on  the  fiummit. 

Oh  how  I  wish  that  an  ««i1iarf  o 

Had  kept  in  port  the  good  ship  Ariro ! 

Who,  atill  aniaaiich'd  from  Grecian  docks, 

Had  never  paai'd  the  Aaare  rocks : 

Bat  now  I  fear  her  trip  will  be  a 

Danm'd  boainesg  for  my  Miss  Medea,  &c.  &c. 

iB  it  very  nearly  was  to  me : — ^for«  had"  not  this  sub- 
line passage  been  in  my  head,  I  should  never  have 
[reamed  of  ascending  the  said  rocks,  and  bruising 
ay  carcass  in  honour  of  the  ancients. 

*'  I  bave  now  sat  on  the  Cyaneans,  swam  from 
Sestos  to  Abydos  (as  I  trumpeted  in  my  last),  and, 
liter  passing  through  the  Morea  again,  shall  set  sail 
or  Santa  Maura,  and  toss  myself  from  the  Leuca- 
Uan  promontory — surviving  which  operation,  I  shall 
>robably  rejoin  you  in  England.  H.,  who  will  deliver 
bis,  is  bound  straight  for  these  parts;  and,  as  he  is 
yuntmg  with  his  travels,  I  shall  not  anticipate  his 
larratives,  but  merely  beg  you  not  to  believe  one 
pr<Hrd  be  says,  but  reserve  your  ear  for  me,  if  you 
liave  any  daire  to  be  acquainted  with  the  truth.  *  *  * 

**  I  am  bound  for  Athens  once  more,  and  thence  to 
the  Morea ;  but  my  stay  depends  so  much  cm  my  ca- 
price, that  I  can  say  nothing  of  its  probable  duration. 
[  have  been  out  a  year  already,  and  may  stay  an- 
other ;  but  I  am  quicksilver  and  say  nothing  posi- 
tively. Weare  all  very  much  occupied  doing  nothii^  at 
present.  We  have  seen  every  thing  but  the  mosques, 
which  we  are  to  view  with  a  firman  on  Tuesday  next. 
But  of  these  and  other  sundries  let  H.  relate,  with 
this  proviso,  that  Jam  to  be  referred  to  for  authenti- 
city ;  and  I  beg  leave  to  contradict  all  those  things 
whereon  he  lays  particular  stress.  But,  if  he  soars, 
at  any  time,  into  wit,  I  give  you  leave  to  applaud, 
because  that  is  necessarily  stolen  from  his  fellow-pil- 


grim. Tefl  Davies  that  H.  has  made  exceBent  use 
of  his  best  jokes  in  many  of  his  majesty's  ships  of  war ; 
but  add,  also,  that  I  idways  took  care  to  restore  them 
to  the  right  owner;  in  coBsequesce  of  which  he 
(Davies)  is  no  less  famous  by  water  than  by  land, 
and  reigns  unrivalled  in  the  cabin,  as  in  the  *Cocoa 
Tree.' 

*'  And  Hodgson  has  been  publishing  more  poesy 
— ^I  wish  he  would  send  me  his  *  Sir  Edgar'  and 
*  Bland's  Anthology'  to  Malta,  where  they  will  be 
forwarded.  In  my  hist,  which  I.hope  you  received, 
I  gave  an  outline  of  the  ground  we  have  covered.  If 
you  have  not  been  overtEJien  by  this  dispatch,  H.*s 
tongue  is  at  your  service.  Remember  me  to  Dwyer, 
who  owes  me  eleven  guineas.  Tell  him  to  put  them 
in  my  banker's  hands  at  Gibraltar  or  Ccmstantinople. 
I  believe  he  paid  them  once,  but  that  goes  for  noihing, 
as  it  was  an  annuity. 

"  I  wish  you  would  write.  I  have  beard  from 
Hodgson  frequently.  Malta  is  my  post-office.  I  mean 
to  be  with  you  by  next  Montem.  You  remember  the 
last, — I  hope  for  such  another;  but,  after  having 
swam  across  the  '  broad  Hellespont,'  I  disdain  Dat- 
chett.*  Good  afternoon!  I  Am  yours,  very  sincerely, 

**  Btron.»» 

About  ten  days  after  the  date  of  this  letter  we  find 
another,  addressed  to  Mrs  Byron,  which — with  much 
that  is  merely  a  repetition  of  wh&t  he  had  detailed  in 
former  communications— <»ntains  also  a  good  deal 
worthy  of  being  extracted. 

LETTER  XLV. 

TO  MRS  BTKON. 


«< 


DEAR  MOTHER, 

**  Mr  Hobhouse,  who  will  forward  or  dditor  this, 
and  is  -on  his  return  to  England,  can  inform  you  of 
our  different  movements,  but  I  am  very  uncertain  as 
to  my  own  return.  He  will  probably  be  down  in 
Notts.,  some  time  or  other;  but  Fletcher,  whom  I 
send  back  as  an  incumbrance  (Ei^^lish  servants  are 
sad  travellers),  will  supply  his  place  in  the  interim, 
and  describe  our  travels,  which  have  been  tolerably 
extensive. 


**  I  remember  Mahmout  Pacha,  the  grandson  of 
Ali  Pacha,  at  Yamna  (a  little  fellow  of  ten  years  of 
age,  with  lai^  black  eyes,  which  our  ladies  would 
purchase  at  any  price,  and  those  regular  features 
which  distinguish  the  Turks),  asked  me  how  I  came 
to  travel  so  young,  without  any  body  to  take  care  of 
me.  This  question  was  put  by  the  little  man  vrith  all 
the  gravity  of  threescore^  I  cannot  now  write  co- 
piously; I  have  only  time  to  tell  you  that  I  have 
passed  many  a  fatiguing,  but  never  a  tedious  mo- 
ment ;  and  that  all  1  am  afraid  of  is,  that  I  shall  con- 
tract a  gipsy-like  wandering  disposition,  which  will 
make  home  tiresome  to  me :   this,  I  am  told,  is  very 

*  AlhidiDg  to  his  having  swum  acroM  the  Thames  with 
Mr  H.  Drury,  after  the  Montem,  to  see  how  many  times 
they  coald  perform  the  pasiage  backwards  and  forwards 
without  toQching  land.  In  this  trial  (which  took  place  at 
night,  after  sapper,  when  both  were  heated  with  drinkingi 
Lord  Byron  was  tlie  conqneror. 
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oonunon  with  men  in  the  habit  of  peregrination,  and, 
indeed,  I  feel  it  so.  On  the  third  of  May,  I  swam 
from  Sesiot  to  Abydas.  Yon  know  the  story  of  Lean- 

der,  but  I  had  no  Hero  to  receiye  me  at  landing. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

"  I  haye  been  in  all  the  principal  mosques  by  the 
virtue  of  a  firman :  this  is  a  favour  rarely  permitted 
to  infidels,  but  the  ambassador's  departure  obtained 
it  for  us.  I  have  been  up  the  Bosphorus  into  the 
Black  Sea,  round  the  walls  of  the  city,  and,  indeed,  I 
know  more  of  it  by  sight  than  I  do  of  London.  I  hope 
to  amuse  you  some  winter's  evening  with  the  details, 
but  at  present  you  must  excuse  me ; — I  am  not  aUe 
to  write  long  letters  in  June.  I  return  to  spend  my 
summer  in  Greece. 


**  F.  is  a  poor  creature,  and  requires  comforts  that 
I  can  dispense  with.    He  is  very  sick  of  his  travels, 
but  you  must  not  believe  his  account  of  the  country. 
He  sighs  for  ale,  and  idleness,  and  a  vnfe,  and  the 
devil  knows  what  besides.    I  have  not  been  disap- 
pointed or  disgusted.    I  have  lived  with  the  highest 
and  the  lowest.    I  have  been  for  days  in  a  Pacha's 
palace,  and  have  passed  many  a  night  in  a  cow- 
house, and  I  find  the  people  inofiensive  and  kind.    I 
have  also  passed  some  time  with  the  principal  Greeks 
in  the  Morea  and  Livadia,  and,  though  inferior  to  the 
Turks,  they  are  better  than  the  Spaniards,  who,  in 
their  turn,  excel  the  Portuguese.     Of  Constantinople 
you  will  find  many  descriptions  indifferent  travels; 
but  Lady  Wortley  errs  strangely  when  she  says  *  St 
Paul's  would  cut  a  strange  figiure  by  St  Sophia's.'   I 
have  been  in  both,  surveyed  them  inside  and  out  at- 
tentively.   St  Sophia's  is  undoubtedly  the  most  in- 
teresting from  its  immense  antiquity^  and  the  circum- 
stance of  all  the  Greek  emperors,  from  Justinian, 
having  been  crowned  there,  and  several  murdered  at 
the  altar,  besides  the  Turkish  sultans  who  attend  it 
regularly.    But  it  is  inferior  in  beauty  and  size  to 
some  of  the  mosques,  particularly  *  Soleyman,'  &c., 
and  not  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same  page  with  St 
Paul's  {I  speak  like  a  Cockney).    However,  I  prefer 
the  Gothic  cathedral  of  Seville  to  St  Paul's,  St  So- 
phia's, and  any  religious  building  I  have  ever  seen. 

^  The  walls  of  the  Seraglio  are  like  the  walls  of 
Newstead  gardens,  only  higher,  and  much  in  the 
same  order;  but  the  ride  by  the  walls  of  the  city,  on 
the  land  side,  is  beautiful.  Imagme  four  miles  of 
immense  triple  battlements,  covered  with  ivy,  sur- 
mounted with  218  towers,  and,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  road,  Turkish  burying-^rounds  (the  loveh'est 
spots  on  earth),  fiill  of  enormous  cypresses.  I  have 
seen  the  ruins  of  Athens,  of  Ephesus,  and  Delphi. 
I  have  traversed  great  part  of  Tui^key,  and  many 
other  parts  of  Europe,  and  some  of  Asia ;  but  I  never 
beheld  a  work  of  nature  or  art  which  yielded  an 
impression  like  the  prospect  on  each  side  from  the 
Seven  towers  to  the  end  of  the  Golden  Horn. 

^  Now  for  England.  I  am  glad  to  hear  of  the 
progress  of  *  English  Bards,'  etc.—of  coivse,  you 
observed  I  have  made  great  additions  to  the  new 
edition.  Have  you  received  my  picture  from  Sanders,, 
Vigo-Iane,  London?  It  was  finished  and  paid  for 
loi^  b^ore  I  left-  England :  pray,  send  for  it.  You 
seem  to  be  a  mighty  reader  of  magazines :  where  do 
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you  pick  up  all  this  intelligence,  quotations,  etc.  ete.? 
Iliough  I  was  happy  to  obtain  my  seat  without  the 
assistance  of  Lord  Carlisle,  I  had  no  measures  to 
keep  with  a  man  who  declined  interferiag  as  my 
relation  on  that  occasion,  and  I  have  done  with  hint, 
though  I  regret  distressing  Mrs  Leigh,  poor  thing  !- 
I  hope  she  is  happy. 

^  It  is  my  opinion  that  Mr  B  *  *  ought  to  mairj 
Miss  R  *  *.  Our  first  duty  is  not  to  do  eyil;  but, 
alas !  that  is  impossible :  our  next  ia  to  repair  it,  if 
in  our  power.  The  girl  is  his  equal :  if  she  were  lus  | 
inferior,  a  sum  of  money  and  provision  for  the  child 
would  be  some,  though  a  poor  compensation:  as  it 
is,  he  should  marry  her.  I  will  have  no  gay  deceiTeis 
on  my  estate,  and  I  shall  not  allow  my  tenants  a 
privilege  I  do  not  permit  myself,  iluU  of  debauching  1 
each  other's  daughters.  God  knows,  I  have  heen 
guilty  of  many  excesses ;  but,  as  I  have  laid  dowa 
resolution  to  reform,  and  lately  kept  it,  I  expect  tlus 
Lothario  to  follow  the  example,  and  begin  by  r^ 
storing  this  girl  to  society,  or,  by  the  beard  of  my 
father !  he  shaU  hear  of  it.  Pray  take  some  notice  of 
Robert,  who  will  miss  his  master:  poor  boy,  he  was 
veiy  unwilling  to  return.  I  trust  you  are  well  and 
happy.  It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  hear  from  you. 
**  Believe  me  yours  veiy  sincerely, 

"  By«on. 

**,  P.  S. — ^How  is  Joe  Murray  ? 

^  P.  S. — I  open  my  letter  again  to  tell  you,  that 
Retcher  having  petitioned  to  accompany  me  into  the 
Morea,  I  have  taken  him  with  me,  contrary  to  the 
intention  expressed  in  my  letter." 

The  reader  has  not,  I  trust,  passed  carelessly  over 
the  latter  part  of  this  letter.  There  is  a  health^loess 
in  the  moral  feeling  so  unaffectedly  expressed  in  it, 
which  seems  to  answer  for  a  heart  sound  at  the  core, 
however  passion  might  have  scorched  it.  Some 
years  after,  when  he  had  become  more  confirmed  in 
that  artificial  tone  of  banter,  in  which  it  was,  un- 
luckily. Us  habit  to  speak  of  his  own  good  feelings, 
as  well  as  of  those  of  others,  however  capable  he 
might  still  have  beep  of  the  same  funiable  sentiments, 
I  question  much  whether  the  perverse  fear  of  being 
thought  desirous  to  pass  for  moral  would  not  have 
prevented  him  from  thus  naturally  and  honestly 
avowing  them. 

The  following  extract  from  a  communication  ad- 
dressed to  a  distmguished  monthly  work,  by  a  tra- 
veller who,  at  this  period,  happened  to  meet  with 
Lord  Byron  at  Constantinople,  bears  suflSiciently  the 
features  of  authenticity  to  be  presented,  without  hesi- 
tation, to  my  readers. 

^  We  were  interrupted  in  our  debate  by  the  en- 
trance of  a  stranger,  whom,  on  the  first  glance,  I 
guessed  to  be  an  Englishman  but  lately  arrived  at 
Constantinople.  He  wore  a  scarlet  coat,  richly  em- 
broidered with  gold,  in  the  style  of  an  English  aide- 
de-camp's  dress-uniform,  with  two  heavy  epaulettes. 
His  countenance  announced  him  to  be  about  the  age 
of  two-and-twenty.  His  features  were  remarkably 
delicate,  and  would  have  given  him  a  feminine  ap- 
pearance, but  for  the  manly  expression  of  his  fine 
blue  eyes.  On  entering  the  inner  shop,  he  took  off 
his  feathered  cocked-hat,  and  showed  a  bead  of  curfy 
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,  which  improved  in  no  small  degree  the 
eauty  of  his  fooe.  The  impression  which 
ipearance  made  on  my  mind  was  sach, 
!Ter  since  remained  deeply  engraren  on 
ugh  fifteen  yean  have  since  gone  by,  the 

has  not  in  the  slightest  degree  impaired 
s  of  the  recoUection.  He  was  attended 
17  attached  to  the  English  embassy,  and 

who  professicmally  acted  as  a  Cicerone 

These  circumstances,  together  with  a 

lameness  in  one  of  his  legs,  conyinced  me 

ras  Lord  Byron.    I  had  already  heard  of 

and  of  his  late  arrival  in  the  Salsette 
:h  had  come  up  from  the  Smyrna  station, 
ray  Mr  Adair,  our  ambassador  to  the 
1  Byron  had  been  previously  travelling  in 
\sia  Minor  with  his  friend  Mr  Hobhouse, 
iome  a  great  amateur  of  smoking ;  he  was 
)  this  shop  for  the  purpose  of  purchasmg 
The  indifierent  Italian,  in  which  Ian- 
»oke  to  his  Cicerone,  and  the  latter 's  still 
feet  Turkish,  made  it  difficult  for  the 
to  understand  their  wishes,  and  as  this 
vex  the  stranger,  I  addressed  him  in 
ering  to  inteipret  for  him.  When  his 
s  discovered  me  to  be  an  Englishman,  he 
M>ndially  by  the  hand,  and  assured  me, 
varmth  in  his  manner,  that  he  always  felt 
iure  when  he  met  with  a  countryman 
lis  purchase  and  my  bargain  being  com- 
iralked  out  together,  and  rambled  about 
in  several  of  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
( attention  to  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
n  Constantinople.  The  peculiar  drcum- 
ler  which  our  acquaintance  took  place 
between  us,  in  one  day,  a  certain  degree 
,  which  two  or  three  years  frequenting 
)  company  in  England  would  most  likely 
»omplished.  I  frequently  addressed  him 
e,  but  he  did  not  think  of  inquiring  how  I 
fiun  it,  nor  of  asking  mine.  His  brdship 
t  laid  tlie  foundation  of  that  literary  re- 
1  he  afterwards  acquired ;  on  the  contrary, 
ly  known  as  the  author  of  his  Hours  of 
nd  the  severity  with  which  the  Edinburgh 
had  eritidsed  that  production  was  still 
iTj  English  reader's  recoUection.  I  could 
ire,  be  supposed  to  seek  \ua  acquaiatance 
of  those  motives  of  vanity  which  have 
y  many  others  smce :  but  it  was  natural 

our  accidental  rencontre,  and  all  that 
ween  us  on  that  occasion,  I  should,  on 
n  in  the  course  of  the  same  week  at  dinner 
lish  ambassador's,  have  requested  one  of 
ries,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
roduce  me  to  him  in  regular  form.  His 
itified  lus  perfect  reo^ection  of  me,  but 
!St  manner,  and  immediately  after  turned 
n  me.    This  unceremonious  proceeding, 

striking  contrast  with  previous  occur- 

i  something  so  strange  in  it,  that  I  was  at 

to  account  for  it,  and  felt  at  the  same 

disposed  to  entertain  a  less  &vourable 
his  lordship  than  his  apparent  frankness 
ed  me  with  at  our  first  meeting.  It  was 
fore,  without  surprise,  that,  some  days 


after,  I  saw  him  in  the  streets,  commg  up  to  me  with 
a  smile  of  goodniature  in  lus  countenance.  He  ac- 
costed me  in  a  fiuniliar  manner,  and  offering  me  his 
hand,  said, — *  I  am  an  enemy  to  English  etiquette, 
especially  out  of  England;  and  I  always  make  my 
own  acquaintance  without  waiting  for  Uie  formality 
of  an  introduction.  If  you  have  nothing  to  do,  and 
are  disposed  for  another  ramble,  I  shall  be  glad  of 
your  company.'  There  was  that  irresistible  attrac- 
tion in  his  manner,  of  which  those  who  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  admitted  into  his  intimacy,  can 
alone  have  felt  the  power  in  his  moments  of  good- 
humour;  and  I  readily  accepted  his  proposal.  We 
visited  again  more  of  the  most  remarkable  curiosities 
of  the  capital,  a  description  of  which  would  here  be 
but  a  repetition  of  what  a  himdred  travellers  have 
already  detailed  with  the  utmost  minuteness  and 
accuracy;  but  his  k>rdship  expressed  much  disap- 
pointment at  their  want  of  interest.  He  praised  the 
picturesque  beauties  of  the  town  itself,  and  its  sur- 
rounding scenery ;  and  seemed  of  opinion  that  nothing 
else  was  worth  looking  at.  He  spoke  of  the  Turks 
in  a  manner  which  might  have  given  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  he  had  made  a  long  residence  among  them, 
and  closed  his  observations  with  these  words: — 
*  The  Greeks  will,  sooner  or  later,  rise  against  them ; 
but  if  they  do  not  make  haste,  I  hope  Buonaparte 
will  come  and  drive  the  useless  rascals  away.'"  * 

During  his  stay  at  Constantinople,  the  English  mi- 
nister, Mr  Adair,  being  indisposed  the  greater  part 
of  Ae  time,  had  but  few  opportunities  of  seeing  him. 
He,  however,  pressed  him,  with  much  hospitality,  to 
accept  a  lodging  at  the  English  palace,  which  Lord 
^ron,  preferring  the  freedom  of  his  homely  inn,  de- 
clined.   At  the  audience  granted  to  the  ambassador, 
on  his  taking  leave,  by  the  Sultan,  the  noble  poet 
attended,  in  the  train  of  Mr  Adair,~having  shown 
an  anxiety  as  to  the  place  he  was  to  hold  in  the  pro- 
cession, not  a  little  characteristic  of  his  jealous  pride 
of  rank.    In  vain  had  the  minister  assured  him  that 
no  particular  station  could  be  allotted  to  him ;— that 
the  Turks,  in  their  arrangements  for  the  ceremonial, 
considered  only  the  persons  connected  with  the  em- 
bassy, and  neither  attended  to,  or  acknowledged,  the 
precedence  which  our  forms  assign  to  nobility.  Seeing 
the  young  peer  still  unconvinced  by  these  representa- 
tions, Mr  Adair  was,  at  length,  obliged  to  refer  him 
to  an  authority,  considered  infallible  on  such  points 
of  etiquette,  the  old  Austrian  Internuncio, — on  con- 
sultmg  whom,  and  finding  his  opinions  agree  fully 
with  those  of  the  English  minister.  Lord  Byron  de- 
clared himself  perfectly  satisfied. 

On  the  14th  of  July  his  fellow-traveller  and  him- 
self took  their  departure  from  Constantinople  on 
board  the  Salsette  frigate,->Mr  Hobhouse  with  the 
intention  of  accompanying  the  ambassador  to  England, 
and  Loni  Byron  with  the  resolution  of  visiting  his 
beloved  Greece  again.  To  Mr  Adair  he  appeared 
at  this  time  (and  I  find  that  Mr  Bruce,  who  met  him 
afterwards  at  Athens,  conceived  the  same  impression 
of  him),  to  be  labouring  under  great  dejection  of 
spirits.  One  circumstance  related  to  me,  as  having 
occurred  in  the  course  of  the  passage,  ia  not  a  little 
striking.    Perceiving,  as  he  walked  the  deck,  a  small 
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yataghan,  or  Turkirii  dagger,  on  one  of  the  benches, 
he  took  it  up,  unsheathed  it,  and,  having  stood  for  a 
few  moments  contemplating  the  blade,  was  heard  to 
say,  in  an  under  Yoice,  **  I  should  like  to  know  how 
a  person  feels,  after  committing  a  mnrder  1"  In  this 
startling  speech  we  may  detect,  I  think,  the  germ  of 
his  future  Giaours  and  Laras.  This  intense  with  to 
explore  the  dark  workii^  of  the  passions  was  what, 
with  the  aid  of  imagination,  at  length  generated  the 
power ;  and  that  fiEUSulty  which  entitled  him  after- 
wards to  be  so  truly  styled  **  the  searcher  of  dark 
bosoms,"  may  be  traced  to,  perhaps,  its  earliest 
stirrings  in  the  sort  of  feeling  that  produced  these 
words. 

On  their  approaching  the  iriand  of  Zea,  he  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  be  put  on  sh(Nre.  Accordingly, 
hanng  taken  leave  of  his  companion,  he  was  landed 
up<m  this  small  island,  with  his  two  Albanians,  a 
Tartar,  and  one  English  servant,  and  in  one  of  his 
manuscripts,  he  has  hunself  described  the  proud, 
sditaiy  feding  with  which  he  istood  to  sec  the  ship 
sail  swiftly  away — leavbg  him.  there,  in  a  land  of 
strangers,  alone. 

A  few  days  after,  he  addressed  the  following  letter 
to  Mrs  Byron  from  Athens* 

LETTER  XLVI. 

TO  MRS  BYRON. 


u 


•Athens  JQ1725,]8I0. 
DE&B.  MOTORR, 

'*  I  have  arrived  here  in  four  days  from  Constanti- 
Qople,  which  is  considered  as  singularly  quick,  parti- 
cularly for* the  season  of  the  year.  You  northern 
gently  can  have  no  conception  of  a  Greek  summer; 
which,  however,  is  a  perfect  frost  compared  with 
Malta  and  Gibraltar,  where  I  reposed  myself  in  the 
shade  last  year,  after  a  gentle  gallop  of  four  hundred 
miles,  without  intermission,  through  Portugal  and 
Spain.  You  see,  by  my  date,  that  I  am  at  Athens 
again  a  place  which  I  think  I  prefer,  upon  the 
whole,  to  any  I  have  seen.      *      *      * 

^  My  next  movement  is  to-m(Mnrow  into  the  Morea, 
where  I  shall  probably  remain  a  month  or  two,  and 
then  return  to  winter  hero,  if  I  do  not  change  my 
plam,  which,  however,  aro  very  variable,  as  you 
may  suppose;  but  none  of  them  verge  to  England.  / 
**  The  Marquis  of  Sligo,  my  old  fdlow  collegian,  is 
here,  and  wishes  to  accompany  me  into  the  Morea. 
We  shall  go  together  for  that  purpose.  Lord  S.  will 
afterwards  pursue  his  way  to  the  capitid ;  and  Lord 
B.)  having  seen  all  the  wonders  in  that  quarter,  will 
let  you  know  what  he  does  next,  of  which  at  present 
he  is  not  quite  certain.  Malta  is  my  perpetual  post- 
office,  from  which  my  letters  are  forwarded  to  all 
parts  of  the  habitable  globe :— by  the  by,  I  have 
now  been  in  A»k,  Africa,  and  the  east  iof  Europe, 
and,  indeed,  made  the  most  of  my  time,  without 
hurrying  over  the  most  interesting  scenes  of  the  an- 
cient work].  F  ^  ^,  after  having  been  toasted,  and 
roasted,  and  baked,  and  grilled,  and  eaten  by  all 
sorts  of  creeping  things,  begins  to  philosophiase,  is 
grown  a  refined^  as  inBtt  as  resigned  chamcter,  and 
promises  at  his  return  to  become  an  ornament  to  his 
own  parish,  and  a  rery  prominent  person  in  the  fu- 


ture fiunily  pedigree  of  the  F  ^  ^s,  who  I  take  to  be 
Cloths  by  their  accomplishments,  Gredts  by  their 
acnteness,  and  ancient  Saxons  by  their  iqppetite. 
He  (F  *  ^)  begs  leave  to  send  half  a  doEen  sighs  to 
SaNy  his  spouse,  and  wonders  (though  I  do  not)  that 
his  ^written  tmi  worse  q>elt  letters  have  never 
come  to  hand ;  as  for  that  matter,  there  is  no  great 
k>8s  in  either  o(  our  letters,  saving  and  except  that  I 
wi^  you  to  know  we  are  wefl,  and  warm  enoi^k  at 
this  present  writing,  God  knows.  You  must  not 
expect  long  letters  at  present,  for  they  are  written 
with  the  sweat  of  my  brow,  I  assure  yoa.  It  is 
rather  singular  that  Mr  H  ^  *  has  not  vrritten  a 
syllable  since  my  departure.  Your  letters  I  have 
mostly  received,  as  well  as  others ;  from  wliidi  I  con- 
jecture that  the  man  of  law  is  either  angiy  or  bosy. 

**  I  trust  you  like  Newstead,  and  agree  with  yoor 
neighbours;  but  you  know  you  are  a  vixen— k  not 
that  a  dutiful  appellation  ?  Pmy,  take  care  of  my 
books,  and  several  boxes  of  papers  in  the  hands  of 
Joseph ;  and  pray  leave  me  a  few  bottles  of  cfaan^- 
pagne  to  drink,  for  I  am  Y&ry  thirsty ;— but  I  do  not 
insist  on  the  last  article,  without  you  like  it.  I  sup- 
pose you  have  your  house  full  of  sifly  women,  prating 
scandah>us  things.  Have  you  evtr  received  my  pic- 
ture in  oil  from  Sanders,  London  ?  It  has  been  paid 
for  these  sixteen  months:  why  do  you  not  get  it? 
My  suite,  consisting  of  two  Turks,  two  Greeks,  a 
Luthenm,  and  the  nondescript,  Fletcher,  are  making 
80  rnneh  noise  that  I  am*  glad  to  sq;n  myself 

**  Yours,  &c.  &c. 

*'  Byron." 

A  day  or  two  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  he  left 
Athens  in  company  with  the  Marquis  of  Sfigo. 
Having  travelled  together  as  far  as  Corinth,  they 
from  dience  branched  off  in  diflferent  directions, — 
Lord  Sligo  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  capital  of  the  Morea, 
and  Lord  Qyron  to  proceed  to  Patras,  where  he  had 
some  business,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  fc^wing  letter, 
with  the  English  consul,  Mr  Strand. 

LETTER  XLVU. 

TO  URS  BYRON. 


(( 


'Patras,  July  30, 1810. 


DRAR  MADAM, 


**  In  four  days  from  Constantinople,  with  a  fovoor- 
able  wind,  I  arrived  in  the  frigate  at  the  island  of 
Ceos,  from  whence  I  took  a  boat  to  Athens,  where 
I  m^t  my  friend  the  Marquis  of  Sligo,  vrho  expressed 
a  wish  to  proceed  with  me  as  for  as  Corinth.    At 
Corinth  we  separated,  he  for  Tripolitza,  I  for  Patras, 
where  I  had  some  busmess  with  the  consul,  Mr 
Strand,  in  whose  house  I  now  write.    He  has  ren- 
dered me  every  service  in  lus  powo*  sinoe  I  quitted 
Malta  on  my  way  to  Constantinople,  whence  I  have 
written  to  you  twice  or  thrice.    In  a  few  days  I  visit 
the  Pacha  at  Tripolitza,  make  the  tour  of  the  Morea, 
and  return  again  to  Athens,  which  at  present  is  my 
head-quarters.    The  heat  is  at  present  intense.    In 
England,  if  it  reaches  98",  you  are  aU  on  fire ;  the 
other  day,  in  travelling  between  Athens  and  Megan, 
the  thermometer  was  at  136**  1 !    Yet  I  feel  no  incon- 
venience ;  of  course  I  am  much  bronzed,  but  I  five 
temperately,  and  never  enjoyed  better  health. 
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-t  Coiwtantuiople,  I  saw  the  Sultan 
'),  and  the  interior  of  the  moeques, 
rely  happen  to  traTeUers.  Ifr  Hob- 
t  Enghuid :  I  am  in  no  hurry  to  re- 
no  particular  communicationi  for 
nLcept  ny  surprise  at  Ifr  H  *  ^s 
deare  that  he  will  remit  regularly, 
arrangement  has  been  made  with 
oodham  and  Rochdale.  Malta  is  my 
»  fifr  Strand,  consul-general,  Ptitras, 
nnplain  of  my  silenoe— I  hafe  written 
r  times  within  the  but  year :  ne?er 
i  month,  and  ofilen  more.  If  my  let^ 
e,  you  must  not  conclude  that  we  are 
there  is  a  war,  or  a  pestilence,  or  fit- 
oust  you  credit  siQy  reports,  which  I 
ave  in  Notts.,  as  usual.  I  am  Teiy 
it  more  or  \em  happy  than  I  usually 
It  I  am  Tciy  glad  to  be  once  more 
;  sick  of  my  companion,— -not  that  he 
but  because  my  nature  leads  me  to 
lat  CTeiy  day  adds  to  this  diqMisition. 
i  are  many  men  who  would  wish  to 
ants  me  to  go  to  Egypt,  another  to 
1  haTe  seen  enough.  The  greater 
is  already  my  own,  so  that  I  shall 
y  old  ground,  and  look  upon  my  old 
tains,  the  only  awpiaintanofn  I  eyer 
apmime. 

erable  suite,  a  Tartar,  two  Albanians, 
besides  Fletcher;  but  in  this  country 
maintained.  Adair  receiTed  me  won- 
d  indeedl  have  no  complaints  against 
litality  here  is  necessaiy,  for  inns  are 
?ed  iathe  houses  of  Greeks,  Turks, 
iffuk — to-day  in  a  pakce,  to-morrow 
;  this  day  with  the  Pacha,  the  next 
d.  I  shall  continue  to  write  briefly, 
and  am  glad  to  hear  from  you ;  but 
lers  with  things  from  the  papers,  as  if 
wew  not  found  all  over  the  worid.  I 
Nnent  a  doosen  before  me.  Pray  take 
ks,  and  betiere  me,  my  daar  mother. 


part  of  the  two  foUowing  months  he 
e  occupied  in  making  a  tour  of  the 
le  very  distinguished  reception  he  met 
Pkcha,  the  son  of  Ali,  is  mentioned 
^,  in  more  than  me  f^  his  letters, 
n  from  this  tour  to  Patras,  he  was 
U  of  iOness,  the  particuhurs  of  which 
n  the  following  letter  to  Mr  Hodgson ; 
i  maiqr  respects,  so  simibur  to  those  of 
lafatdy,  with  which,  fourteen  years  af- 
la  attacked,  in  nearly  the  same  spot, 
the  account  is  written,  it  is  difficult  to 
mebaeholy. 

■  the  AdrertiiesMnt  pretesd  to  Ids  Sisfe 
•— « I  Tiflited  an  three  CMpolitsa,  Nspoli. 
SlO-11,  and  in  the  coune  of  jonrneying 
try,  from  my  lint  arrival  in  1800,  crossed 
tines  in  my  way  from  Attica  to  the  Morea 
na,  or  in  the  other  direction,  when  pasting 
Ubens  to  that  of  Lepanto.* 


LETTER  XLVm. 

TO  MR  HODGSON. 

•PfttMS,  Vorea.  Octetor  3d,  MIO. 

''As  I  have  just  escaped  from  a  physician  and  a 
fever,  which  confined  me  five  days  to  bed,  you  won't 
expect  much  '  allegrezza'  in  the  ensuing  letter.  In 
this  place  there  is  an  indigenous  distemper,  which, 
when  the  wind  blows  from  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  (as  it 
does  five  months  out  of  six),  attacks  great  and  small, 
and  makes  woeful  work  with  visitors.  Here  be  also 
two  physicians,  one  of  whom  trusts  to  his  genius 
(never  having  studied) — the  other  to  a  campaign  of 
eighteen  months  against  the  sick  of  Otranto,  which  he 
made  in  his  youth  with  great  effect. 

**  When  I  was  seized  with  my  diHorder,  I  protested 
against  both  these  assassins ; — but  what  can  a  help- 
less, feverish,  toasted-and- watered  poor  wretch  do? 
In  spite  of  my  teeth  and  tongue,  the  Englidi  consul, 
my  Tartar,  Albanians,  dragoman,  forced  a  physician 
upon  me,  and  in  three  days  vomited  and  glystered  me 
to  the  last  gasp.  In  this  state  I  made  my  epitaph- 
take  it. 

YonOi,  Nature,  and  rtteatinf  Jove, 
To  Iwep  my  lamp  to  stronf  ly  strore ; 
Bat^omanelli  was  so  stont. 
He  beat  all  three—and  blew  it  out. 

But  Nature  and  Jove,  being  piqued  at  my  doubts, 
did,  in  fiu^,  at  last,  beat  Romandli,  and  here  I  am, 
weU  but  weakly,  at  your  service. 

**  Since  I  left  Constantinople,  I  have  made  a  tour 
of  the  Morea,  and  visited  Vely  Pacha,  who  paid  me 
great  honours  and- gave  me  a  pretty  stallion.  H.  is 
doubtless  in  England  before  even  the  date  of  this  let- 
ter— he  bears  a  dispatch  from  me  to  youV  hardship. 
He  writes  to  me  from  Malta,  and  requests  my  jour- 
nal, if  I  keep  one.  I  have  none,  or  he  should  have  it ; 
but  I  have  replied,  in  a  consolatory  and  exhortatory 
epistle,  praying  him  to  abate  three  and  sixpence  in 
the  price  of  his  next  Boke,  seeing  that  half-a-guinea 
is  a  price  not  to  be  given  for  any  thing  save  an  opera 
tvAet. 

**  As  for  England,  it  is  Iiong  smce  I  have  heard  from 
it.  Every  one  at  aU  connected  with  my  concerns  is 
asleep,  and  •you  are  my  only  correspondent,  agents 
excepted.  I  have  really  no  friends  in  the  worid; 
though  all  my  old  school-companions  are  gone  forth 
mto  that  world,  and  walk  about  there  in  monstrous 
disguises,  in  the  garb  of  guardsmen,  lawyers,  parsons, 
fine  gentlemen,  and  such  other  masquerade  dresses. 
So  I  here  shake  hands  and  cut  with  all  these  busy 
people,  none  of  whom  write  to  me.  Indeed,  I  asked 
it  not;— mnd  here  I  am,  a  poor  tmveller,  and  hea- 
thenish philoeopher,  who  hath  perambulated  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Levant,  and  seen  a  great  quan- 
tity of  very  improvable  land  and  sqs,  and,  after  all, 
mn  no  better  than  when  I  set  out— Lord  help  me ! 

**  I  have  been  out  fifteen  months  this  very  day,  and 
I  believe  my  concerns  will  draw  me  to  England 
soon;  but  of  this  I  will  apprise  you  regulariy  from 
Malta.  On-  aU  points,  Hobhouse  will  inform  you,  if 
you  are  curious  as  to^ur  ftdveUtilfea.  I  have  seen 
some  old  Eogfisb  papers  «p  to  the  15th  of  May.  I  see 
the  *  Lady  of  the  Lake*  adfertised.    Of  courtSe  it  is 
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in  his  old  ballad  vtyle^  and  pretty.  After  aO,  Soott  is 
the  best  of  them.  Hie  end  of  all  scribUement  is  to 
amuse,  and  he  certain^  lacceeds  there.  I  long  to 
read  his  new  romance. 

**  And  how  does  *  Sir  Edgar?'  and  your  friend, 
Bland?  I  suppose  you  are  iuTolved  in  some  literaiy 
squabble.  The  on^  way  is  to  despise  all  brothers  of 
the  quill.  I  suppose  you  won't  allow  me  to  be  an 
author;  but  I  contemn  you  all,  you  dogsl — I  do. 

**  You  don't  know  D s,  do  you?   He  had  a 

farce  ready  for  the  stage  before  I  left  England,  and 
asked  me  for  a  prologue,  which  I  promised,  but  sailed 
in  such  a  hurry,  I  neTer  penned  a  couplet.  I  am 
afraid  to  ask  after  his  drama,  for  fear  it  shoukl  be 
damned — Lord  foi^ve  me  for  using  such  a  wmrd !— ' 
but  the  pit,  sir,  you  know,  the  pit — they  will  do  those 
things,  in  qpite  of  merit.  I  remember  this  fiiroe  from 
a  curious  circumstance.  When  Drury-lane  was 
burnt  to  the  ground,  by  which  accident  Sheridan  and 
his  son  lost  the  few  remaining  shillings  they  were 
worth,  what  doth  my  friend  D— —  do  ?  Why,  before 
the  fire  was  out,  he  writes  a  note  to  Tom  Sheridan, 
the  manager  of  this  combustible  concern,  to  inquire 
whether  this  farce  was  not  conrerted  into  fuel,  with 
about  two  thousand  other  unactable  manuscripts, 
which  of  course  were  in  great  peril,  if  not  actually 
consumed.  Now,  was  not  this  chara^erntic? — the 
ruling  passions  of  Pope  are  nothing  to  iP  Whilst  the 
poor  distracted  manager  was  bewailing  the  loss  of  a 
building  only  worth  ;f900,000,  together  with  some 
twenty  thousand  pounds  of  rags  and  tinsel  in  the  tir- 
ing rooms.  Blue-beard's  elephants,  and  all  that — ^in 
comes  a  note  from  a  scorching  author,  requiring  at 
his  hands  two  acts  and  odd  scenes  of  a  farce  1 1 

^  DearH.,  remind  Druiy  that  I  am  his  well-wisber, 
and  let  Scrope  DaWes  be  well  affected  towards  me.  I 
look  forward  to  meeting  you  at  Newstead,  and  re- 
newing our  old  champagne  erenings,  with  all  the  glee 
of  anticipation.  I  have  written  by  ereiy  opportunity, 
and  expect  responses  as  regular  as  those  of  the  liturgy, 
and  somewhat  longer.  As  it  is  impossible  for  a  man 
in  his  soises  to  hope  for  happy  days,  let  us  at  least 
look  forward  to  meny  ones,  which  come  nearest  to  the 
other  in  appearance,  if  not  in  reality ;  and  in  such  ex- 
pectations I  remain^  Sec." 

He  was  a  good  deal  weakened  and  diinned  by  his 
ilbess  at  Pati-as,  and,  on  his  return  to  Athens,  stand- 
ing one  day  before  a  looking-glass,  he  said  to  Lord 
Sligo — *'  How  pale  I  look  !^I  should  like,  1  diink,  to 
die  of  a  consumption." — Why  of  a  consumption  ?** 
asked  his  friend.  '*  Because  then  (he  answered)  the 
womoi  would  all  say,  **  See  that  poor  Byron — how 
interesting  he  kx>ks  in  dying  I**  In  this  anecdote, — 
which,  slight  as  it  is,  the  relater  remembered,  as  a 
proof  of  the  poet's  consciousness  of  his  own  beauty, 
— ^may  be  traced  also  the  habitual  reference  of  his 
imagination  to  that  sex,  which,  however  he  affected 
to  despise  it,  influenced,  more  or  less,  the  flow  and 
colour  of  all  his  thoughts. 

He  spoke  often  of  his  mother  to  Lord  Sligo,  and 
with  a  feeling  that  seemed  little  short  of  aversion. 
"  Some  time  or  other,"  he  said,  "  I  will  tell  you  why 
I  feel  thus  towards  her?' — A  few  days  after,  when 
they  were  bathing  together  in  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto, 
he  referred  to  this  promise,  and,  pointing  to  his  naked 


leg  and  foot,  exekuraed — *'  Look  there ! — it  is  to  her 
fake  delicacy  at  my  birth  I  owe  that  deformity;  and 
yet,  as  kmg  as  I  can  remember,  she  has  never  ceased 
to  taunt  and  reproach  me  with  it.  Even  a  few  days 
before  we  parted,  for  the  kwt  time,  uo  my  leaTiog 
Enghmd,  she,  in  one  of  her  fits  of  passion,  uttered  an 
imprecation  upon  me,  praying  that  I  might  prove  as 
ill-formed  in  mind  as  I  am  in  body !"  His  look  and 
manner,  in  relating  this  frightful  circumstance,  can  be 
conceived  only  by  those  who  have  seen  him  in  a 
similar  state  of  excitement. 

The  little  value  he  had  for  those  relics  of  anoent 
art,  in  pursuit  of  which  he  saw  ail  his  ckusic  feOow- 
traveOers  so  ardent,  was,  like  every  thing  he  erer 
thought  or  felt,  unreservedly  avowed  by  him.  Lord 
Sligo  having  it  in  contemplation  to  exp^id  some  mo- 
ney in  digging  for  antiquities.  Lord  Byron,  in  offering 
to  act  as  his  agent,  and  to  see  the  money,  at  least, 
honestly  applied,  said — "  You  may  safely  trust  me- 
I  am  no  Dilettante.  Your  coimoisseurB  are  aB 
thieves ; — but  I  care  too  little  for  these  things  ever  to 
steal  them." 

The  qrstem  of  thinning  himself,  which  he  had  be 
gun  before  he  left  Enghmd,  was  continued  still  more 
rigidly  abroad.  While  at  Athens,  he  took  the  hot 
bath,  for  this  purpose,  three  times  a  week, — liis  usual 
drink  being  vinegar  and  water,  and  his  food  sekhn 
more  than  a  little  rioe. 

Among  the  persons,  beades  Lord  Sligo,  whom  he 
saw  most  of  at  this  time,  were  Lady  Hester  Stanhope 
and  Mr  Bruce.  One  of  the  first  objects,  indeed,  that 
met  the  eyes  of  these  two  distinguished  traveUers,  on 
their  approaching  the  coast  of  Attica,  was  Lord 
Byron,  disporting  in  his  favourite  element,  under  the 
rocks  of  Cape  Cobnna.  They  were  afterwards  made 
acquainted  with  each  other  by  Lord  Sligo,  and  it  ma 
in  the  course,  I  believe,  of  their  first  interview,  at  hii 
table,  thatiLady  Hester,  with  that  lively  ek^uence 
for  which  she  is  so  remarkable,  took  the  poet  brisUj 
to  task  for  the  depreciating  opinion  which,  as  she  un- 
derstood, he  entertained  of  all  female  inteOect.  B^ 
but  little  inclined,  were  he  even  able,  to  sustain  sodi 
a  heresy,  against  one  who  was,  in  her  own  perBOo, 
such  an  irresistible  refutation  of  it.  Lord  Byron  had 
no  other  refuge  from  the  fair  orator's  arguments  than 
in  assent  and  silence ;  and  this  well-bred  deference 
being,  in  a  sensible  woman's  eyes,  equivalent  to  con- 
cession, they  became,  from  thenceforward,  most  cor- 
dial friends.  In  recalling  some  recollections  of  this 
period  in  his  ^  Memoranda,"  after  relating  the  or- 
oumstance  of  his  being  caught  bathing  by  an  English 
party  at  Sunium,  he  added,  ^  This  was  the  beginning 
of  the  most  delightful  acquaintance  which  I  formed 
in  Greece."  He  then  went  on  to  assure  Mr  Bruce, 
if  ever  those  pages  should  meet  his  eyes,  that  the 
days  they  had  parsed  together  at  Athens  were  remem- 
bered by  him  with  pleasure. 

During  this  period  of  his  stay  in  Greece,  we  find 
him  forming  one  of  those  extraordinary  frien<khips,— 
if  attachment  to  persons  so  inferior  to  himself  can  be 
called  by  that  name, — of  which  I  have  already  men- 
tioned two  or  three  instances  in  his  younger  days,  and 
in  which  the  pride  of  being  a  protector,  and  the  plea- 
sure of  exciting  gratitude,  seem  to  have  constituted  to 
his  mind  the  chief  pervading  charm.  Ilie  perscn, 
whom  he  now  adopted  in  this  manner,  and  from  simi- 
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lar  fedings  to  those  which  had  inspired  his  eaiiy  at- 
tachments to  the  cottage4)07  near  Newstead,  and  the 
young  chorister  at  Camhridge,  was  a  Greek  youth, 
named  Nicolo  Giraud,  the  son,  I  believe,  of  a  widow 
lady,  in  whose  house  the  artist  Lusieri  lodged.  In 
thw  young  man  he  appears  to  have  taken  the  most 
lir^y  and  eren  brotheriy,  interest; — so  much  so,  as 
not  only  to  hare  presented  to  him,  <m  their  parting,  at 
Bifelta,  a  consideraUe  sum  of  money,  but  to  have  8ub< 
sequently  designed  for  him,  as  the  reader  will  learn, 
a  still  more  munificent,  as  well  as  permanent,  proTi- 
sioa. 

Though  he  occasionally  made  excursions  throi^h 
Attica,  and  the  Morea,  his  head-quarters  were  fixed 
at  Athens,  where  he  had  taken  lodgings  in  a  Francis- 
can ccmyent,  and,  in  the  intervals  of  his  tours,  em- 
ployed himself  in  collecting  materials  for  those  notices 
on  the  state  of  modem  Greece,  which  he  has  ap- 
pended to  the  seccmd  Canto  <^  Childe  Harold.  In 
this  retreat  also,  as  if  in  utter  defiance  of  the  **  genius 
loci,**  he  wrote  his  **  Hints  from  Horace," — a  satire 
j  which,  impregnated  as  it  is  with  London  life  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  bears  the  date,  '*  Athens,  Capuchin 
Conyent,  March  12, 1811." 

FVom  the  few  remaining  letters  addressed  to  his 
mother,  I  shall  content  myself  with  selecting  the  two 
fbllowin:;. 


LETTER  XLIX. 


TO  MRS  BYRON. 


•Athens,  January  14Ui,  18II. 

**  MY  DEAR  MADAM, 
«  I  seize  an  occasion  to  write,  as  usual,  shortly, 
hot  frequoitly,  as  the  arrival  of  letters,  where  there 
exists  no  reg^ular  commimicaticm,  is,  of  course,  very 
precariou^.   -^  ^  ^  I  have  lately  made  several  small 
tours  of  some  hundred  or  two  miles  about  the  Morea, 
Attica,  &c.,  as  I  have  finished  my  grand  giro  by  the 
Troad,  Ccnostantinople,  &c.,  and  am  returned  down 
again  to  Athens.    I  believe  I  have  mentioned  to  you 
more  than  once,  that  I  swam  (in  imitation  of  Leander, 
though  without  his  lady)  across  the  Hellespont,  from 
Sestos  to  Abydos.    Of  this,  and  all  other  particulars, 
P.,  whom  I  have  sent  home  with  papers,  &c.,  will 
apprize  you.    I  cannot  find  that  he  is  any  loss ; 
being  toleral^  master  of  the  Italian  and  modem 
Greek  languages,  which  last  I  am  also  studying  with 
a  master,  I  can  order  and  discourse  more  than  enough 
for  a  reasonable  man.  Besides,  the  perpetual  lamen- 
tations after  beef  and  beer,  the  stupid,  bigoted  con- 
tempt Iot  every  thing  foreign,  and  insurmountable  in- 
capacity of  acquiring  even  a  few  words  of  any  lan- 
guage, rendered  him,  like  all  other  English  servants, 
an  incumbrance.    I  do  assure  you,  the  plague  of 
speaking  for  him,  the  comforts  he  required  (more  than 
myself  by  &r),  the  pikiws  (a  Turkish  dish  of  rice  and 
meat)  which  he  could  not  eat,  the  wines  which  he 
could  not  drink,  the  beds  where  he  could  not  sleep, 
and  the  long  list  of  calamities,  such  as  stumbling 
hmrses,  want  <^  tea  1 1 1  &c.  which  assailed  him,  would 
have  made  a  lasting  source  of  laughter  to  a  spectator, 
and  inomvenience  to  a  master.    After  all,  the  man  is 
iKmest  «u>ugh,  and,  in  Christendom,  capable  enough ; 
but  in  Turkey,  Lord  forgive  me!  my  Albanian  sol- 


diers, my  Tartan  and  Janizaiy,  worked  for  him  and 
us  too,  as  my  friend  Hobhouse  can  testify. 

^  It  is  probiBible  I  may  steer  homewards  in  spring ; 
but,  to  enable  me  to  do  that  I-  must  have  remit- 
tances. My  own  funds  would  have  lasted  me  very 
well ;  but  I  was  obliged  to  assist  a  friend,  who,  I 
know,  will  pay  me ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  I  am  out 
of  pocket.  At  present,  I  do  not  care  to  venture  a 
winter's  voyage,  even  if  I  were  otherwise  tired  of 
travelling ;  but  I  am  so  convinced  of  the  advantages 
of  looking  at  mankind,  instead  of  reading  about  them, 
and  the  bitter  effects  of  staying  at  home  with  all  the 
narrow  prqudices  of  an  islander,  that  I  think  there 
should  be  a  law  amongst  us,  to  set  our  young  men 
abroad,  for  a  term,  among  the  few  allies  our  wars 
have  left  us. 

**  Here  I  see  and  have  conversed  with  French, 
Italians,  Germuis,  Danes,  Greeks,  Turks,  Ameri- 
cans, &c.  &c.  &c;  and  without  losing  sight  of  my 
own,  I  can  judge  of  the  countries  and  manners  of 
others.  Where  I  see  the  superiority  of  England 
(which,  by  the  by,  we  are  a  good  deal  mistaken 
about  in  many  things),  I  am  pleased,  and  where  I 
find  her  inferior,  I  am  at  le^t  enlighteped.  Now,  I 
might  have  staid,  smoked  in  your  towns,  or  fogged 
in  your  country,  a  century,  without  being  sure  of 
this,  and  without  acquiring  any  thing  more  useful  or 
amusing  at  home.  I  keep  no  journal,  nor  have  I 
any  intention  of  scribbling  my  travels.  I  have  done 
with  authorship;  and  if,  in  my  last  production,  I 
have  convinced  the  critics  or  the  world  I  was  some- 
thing more  than  they  took  me  for,  I  am  satisfied ;  nor 
will  I  hazard  Ihat  reputation  by  a  future  efibrt.  It 
is  true  I  have  some  others  in  manuscript,  but  I  leave 
them  for  those  who  come  after  me ;  and,  if  deemed 
worth  publishing,  they  ^may  serve  to  prolong  my 
memoiy  when  I  myself  shall  cease  to  remember.  I 
have  a  famous  Bavarian  artist  taking  some  views  of 
Athens,  &c.  &c.,  for  me.  This  will  be  better  than 
scribbling,  a  disease  I  hope  myself  cured  of.  I  hope, 
on  my  return,  to  lead  a  quiet,  recluse  life,  but  God 
knows  and  does  best  for  us  all ;  at  least,  so  they  say, 
and  I  have  nothing  to  object,  as,  on  the  whole,  1 
have  no  reason  to  complain  of  my  lot.  I  am  con- 
vinced, however,  that  men  do  more  harm  to  them- 
selves than  ever  the  devil  could  do  to  them.  I  trust 
this  win  find  you  well,  and  as  happy  as  we  can  be ; 
you  will,  at  least,  be  pleased  to  bear  I  am  so,  and 
yours  ever.** 

LETTER  L. 

TO  MRS  BYRON. 

"Athens,  February 28th,  I8I1. 
"  DEAR  MADAM, 

^  As  I  have  received  a  firman  for  Egypt,  &c.,  I 
shall  proceed  to  that  quarter  in  the  spring,  and  I  beg 
you  will  state  to  Mr  H.  that  it  is  necessary  to  further 
remittances.  On  the  subject  of  Newstead,  I  answer, 
as  before,  no.  If  it  is  necessaiy  to  sell,  sell  Roch- 
dale. Fletcher  will  have  arrived  by  this  time  with 
my  letters  to  that  purport.  I  will  tell  you  fairly,  1 
have,  in  the  first  place^  no  opinion  of  funded  pro- 
perty ;  if,  by  any  particular  circumstances,  I  shall  be 
led  to  adopt  such  a  determination,  I  will,  at  all 
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ercnls,  paai  my  life  abroad,  at  BV  oi4j  tie  to  Engknd 
is  Newsteail,  and,  that  once  gone,  neitlier  interaat 
ow  jpriination  lead  me  northward.  CompeCeooe  m 
your  eomtiy  is  ample  wealth  in  the  east,  such  is 
the  diSerenoe  m  the  yalue  of  money,  aod  the  abund- 
ance of  the  Beoessaries  of  life ;  and  I  fed  mysdf  so 
much  a  citisen  of  the  worid,  that  the  spot  where  I 
ean  enjoy  a  delicious  cUmate,  and  ereiy  luxury,  at  a 
less  expense  than  a  common  college  life  in  Ei^p^d, 
wiD  always  be  a  country  to  me ;  and  sudi  are  in 
feet  the  shores  of  the  Archipelago.  This  then  is 
the  altematiTe — if  I  presenre  Newstead,  I  return ; 
if  I  sd  it,  I  stay  away.  I  have  had  no  letters  since 
yours  of  June,  but  I  have  written  sereral  times,  and 
shall  continue,  as  usual,  on  the  same  plan. 
^  BelieYe  me,  yours  ever, 

"Bybow. 

**  P.S. — I  diall  most  likely  see  you  in  the  course  of 
the  summer,  but,  of  course,  at  such  a  distance,  I 
cannot  spedfy  any  particuhu'  mmth." 

The  TQyage  to  Egypt,  which  he  appears  from  this 
letter  to  have  contemplated,  was,  probably  for  want 
of  die  expected  remittances,  reUnquished ;  and,  on 
the  3d  of  June,  he  set  sail  from  Malta,  in  the  Volage 
frigate,  for  England,  having,  during  his.  short  stay 
at  Malta,  sufiered  a  severe  attack  of  the  tertian 
fever.  The  feelings  with  which  he  returned  home 
may  be  collected  from  the  following  melancholy 
letters. 

LETTER  LI. 

TO  MR  HODGSON. 

•Volage  frigate,  at  aea,  Jnne  39th,  1811. 

^^In  a  week,  with  a  fair  wind,  we  shall  be  at 
Portsmouth,  and  on  the  3d  of  July,  I  shall  have  com- 
pleted (to  a  day)  two  years  of  peregrination,  from 
which  I  am  returning  with  as  little  emotion  as  I  set 
out.  I  thmk,Jupon  Ike  whole,  I  was  more  grieved 
at  leaving  Greece  than  Engkud,  which  I  am  impa- 
tient to  see,  «mp]y  because  I  am  tired  of  a  k»g 
v(qrage. 

"Indeed,  my  prospects  are  not  very  pleasant. 
Embarrassed  in  my  private  affairs,  indifferent  to 
public,  solitaiy  without  the  wish  to  be  social,  with 
a  body  a  little  enfeebled  by  a  succession  of  fevers, 
but  a  spirit,  I  trust,  yet  unbroken,  I  am  returning 
home  without  a  hope,  and  almost  without  a  desire. 
The  first  thing  I  dball  have  to  encounter  will  be  a 
kiwyer,  the  next  a  creditor,  then  colliers,  farmers, 
surveyors,  and  all  the  agreeable  attachments  to 
estates  out  of  repair  and  contested  coal-pits.  In 
short,  I  am  sick  and  sorry,  and  when?  I^  have  a 
little  repaired  my  irreparable  affiiirs,  away  I  shall 
march,  eithor  to  campaign  in  Spain,  or  back  again 
to  the  East,  where  I  can  at  least  have  cbudless  dkies 
and  a  cessation  fmn  impertinence. 

**  I  trust  to  meet,  or  see  you,  in  town  or  at  New- 
stead,  whenever  you  can  make  .it  convenient — ^I 
suppose  you  are  in  love  and  in  poetry,  as  usual. 
That  husband,  H.  Drury,  has  never  written  tome, 
albeit  I  have  sent  him  more  than  one  letter ; — but  I 
dare  say  the  pocnr  man  has  a  femily,  and  of  course 
an  his  cares  are  confined  to  his  cirde. 


For  cUMrea  fresh  expeues  feC. 
And  Dicky  now  for  scbool  is  §L 

WARTON. 

If  yon  see  him,  teD  him  I  have  a  letter  for  hinfroa 
Tucker,  a  regimental  chinufeoB  and  fricM  of  \m, 
vrfao  prescribed  for  me,  *  *  *  and  ii  a  to; 
worthy  man,  but  too  fend  of  hard  words.  I  should 
be  too  UUe  for  a  q>eedi-day,  orlshouUprabBhlrgo 
down  to  Harrow. 


I  regretted  veiy  much  in  Greece  having  omitted  to    r 
cany  the  Anthdogy  with  me — ^I  mean  Bbuid  ud 
Merivale's. 
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What  has  Sir  Edgar  done?  And  the  Imitatiflniiixl 
TranshUiottft— where  are  th^?  I  suppose  ]9i 
don't  mean  to  let  the  public  off  so  easily,  bat  ^^ 
them  home  with  a  quarto.  For  me,  I  am  *  ndiflf 
fops  and  poeqrand  prate,' and  shall  leave  the' fbok 
Castalian  state'  to  Bufo,  or  any  bo4y  die.  But 
you  are  a  sentimental  and  sensibflitons  perBon,  ud 
win  rhyme  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Howbeit,! 
have  written  some  4000  lines,  of  one  kind  or  another, 
on  my  travds. 

^  I  need  not  repeat  that  I  shall  be  hi4)py  to  lee 

you.    I  shall  be  in  town  about  the  8th,  at  Doiut's 

Hotel,  in  Albemarle-street,  and  proceed  in  a  fev 

days  to  Notts.,  and  thence  to  Rodidale  on  busises 

**  1  am,  here  and  there,  yours  &c.'' 

LETTER  LH. 

TO  UBS  BTRON. 


•Volage  frigate,  at  lea,  June  25ta,  AM 
^  DBAB  MOTHER, 

**  This  letter,  which  will  be  forwarded  on  our  ar- 
rival at  Portsmouth,  probably  about  the  fourth  of 
July,  b  begun  about  twenty-three  days  nfter  our  de- 
parture from  Malta.  I  have  just  beoi  two  yean  (to 
a  day,  on  die  3d  of  July)  absent  from  England,  and 
I  return  to  it  vrith  much  the  same  feelings  wfaidi 
prevailed  on  my  departure,  viz.  indiflSerence;  bat 
within  that  apaUiy  I  certainly  do  not  omiprise  jaw- 
self,  as  I  win  prove  by  every  means  m  my  power. 
You  will  be  good  enough  to  get  my  apartments  rtais 
at  Newstead,  but  don't  disturb  yourself  on  any  ac- 
count, particularly  mine,  nor  conaideri  me  in  anj 
other  light  than  as  a  visitw.  I  must  od|y  infem  yon 
that  for  a  long  time  I  have  been  restricted  to  an  endiip 
vegetable  diet,  ndther  fish  nor  flesh  coming  within 
my  regimen;  sol  expect  a  powerful  stock  of  potatoes, 
greens,  and  biscuit :  I  drink  no  wine.  I  have  two 
servants,  middle-aged  men,  and  both  Greeks.  It  is 
my  intention  to  proceed  first  to  tovm,  to  see  Mr  H^*, 
and  thence  to  Newstead,  on  my  way  to  Rochdale.  I 
have  only  to  beg  you  will  not  forget  my  diet,  which  it 
is  veiy  necessary  for  me  to  observe.  I  am  wdl  in 
health,  as  I  have  generally  been,  vrith  the  exceptkm 
of  two  agues,  both  of  which  I  quickly  got  over. 

**  My  plans  w91  so  much  dqpend  on  circumstances, 
that  I  diall  not  venture  to  lay  down  an  opinion  <m  the 
subject.  My  prospects  are  not  very  promising,  but 
I  suppose  we  shall  wrestle  through  life  like  our  neigh- 
bours ;  indeed,  by  H.'s  last  advices,  I  have  sose 
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apprehensions  of  finding  Newstead  dismantled  by 
Messn  K^others,  &c.,  and  he  seems  determined  to 
force  me  into  selling  it,  but  he  wiH  be  baiRed.  I 
doo't  suppose  I  shall  be  much  pestered  with  visitors ; 
but  if  I  am,  you  must  receive  them,  for  I  am  deter- 
mined to  liaTe  nobody  breaking  in  upon  my  retire* 
ment :  you  know  that  I  never  was  fond  of  society, 
and  I  am  less  so  than  before.  I  have  brought  you  a 
shawl,  and  a  quantity  of  attar  of  roses,  but  these  I 
must  smuggle,  if  possible.  I  trust  to  find  my  library 
in  tolerable  order. 

^  Fletcher  is  no  doubt  arrived.  I  shall  separate 
the  mill  from  Mr  B^^'s  fturm,  for  his  son  is  too  gay 
a  deceiver  to  inherit  both,  and  place  Fletcher  in  it, 
who  has  served  me  fiuthfully,  and  whose  wife  is  a 
good  woman ;  besides,  it  is  necessaiy  to  sober  young 
Mr  B**,  or  he  wiH  people  the  parish  vrith  bastards. 
In  a  word,  if  he  had  seduced  a  daury-maid,  he  might 
have  found  something  Vke  an  apology ;.  but  the  girl  is 
his  equal,  and  in  high  life  or  low  life  reparation  is 
made  in  such  circumstances.  But  I  shall  not  inter- 
fere further  than  (like  Buonaparte)  by  dismembering 
Mr  B.'s  kingdom,  and  erecting  part  of  it  into  a  prin- 
cipality for  field-marshal  Fletcher  1 1  hope  you  govern 
my  little  empire  and  its  sad  load  of  national  debt  with 
a  wary  hand.  To  drop  my  metaphor^  I  beg  leave  to 
subscribe  myself  yours,  &c. 

**  P.S. — ^This  letter  was  written  to  be  sent  from 
P(Htsmouth,  but,  on  arriving  there,  the  squadron  vras 
ordered  to  the  Nore,  from  whence  I  shall  forward  it. 
This  I  have  not  done  before,  supposing  you  might  be 
alarmed  by  the  interval  mentioned  in  the  letter  being 
kmger  than  expected  between  our  arrival  in  port  and 
my  appearance  at  Newstead." 

LETTER  LUI. 

TO  BIR  HENRY  DRURTi 

«  Vola^e  frigate,  offUihant,  Jaly  mh,  1811. 
**  MY  DBAR  DRURT, 

^  After  two*years'  absence  (on  the  8d)  and  some 
odd  days,  I  am  approaching  your  country.  The  day 
of  our  arrival  you  wiU  see  by  the  outside  date  of  my 
letter.  At  present,  we  are  becahned  comfortably, 
dose  to  Brest  Harbour ;— I  have  never  been  so  near 
it  since  I  left  Duck  Puddle.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
We  left  Malta  thirty-four  days  ago,  and  have  had  a 
tedious  passage  of  it.  You  will  either  see  or  hear 
from  or  of  me,  soon  after  the  receipt  of  this,  as  I  pass 
through  town  to  repair  my  irreparable  afBeurs ;  and 
thence  I  want  to  go  to  Notts,  and  raise  rents,  and  to 
Lanes,  and  seU  collieries,  and  back  to  London  and 
pay  debts, — for  it  seems  I  shall  neither  have  coals  or 
comfort  till  I  go  down  to  Rochdale  in  person. 

^  I  have  brought  home  some  marbles  for  Hobhouse ; 
— for  myself,  four  ancient  Athenian  skulls,^  dug  out 
of  Sarcophagi— a  phial  of  attic  hemlock  f— four  live 
tortoises— a  gp^hound  (died  on  the  passage)— two 
live  Greek  servants,  one  an  Athenian,  t'other  a 
Yaniote,  who  can  speak  nothing  but  Romaic  and 
ItaHan— and  myself,  as  Moses  in  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field says,  slily,  and  I  may  say  it  too,  for  I  have  as 

*  Giren  afterwurcb  to  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

t  At  present  in  the  poMession  of  Mr  Marray. 


little  cause  to  boast  of  my  expedition  as  he  had  of  his 
to  the  fair. 

"  I  wrote  to  you  from  the  Qyanean  Rocks,  to  tell 
you  I  had  swam  from  Sestos  to  Abydos — ^have  you 
received  my  letter?  *  •  *  Hodgson,  I  suppose,  is 
four  deep  by  this  time.  What  would  he  have  given 
to  have  seen,  like  me,  the  real  Pamatnu,  where  I 
robbed  the  l^op  of  Chrissae  of  a  book  of  geography  ? 
—but  this  I  only  call  plagiarism,  as  it  vras  done  withm 
an  hour's  ride  of  Delphi." 

Having  landed  the  young  pOgrtm  once  more  in 
Enghnd,  it  may  be  worth  while,  before  we  accom- 
pany him  into  the  scenes  that  avmited  him  at  home, 
to  consider  how  far  the  general  character  of  his  mind 
and  disposition  may  have  been  affected  by  the  course 
of  travd  and  adventure,  in  which  he  had  been,  for 
the  last  two  years,  engaged.  A  life  less  savouring 
of  poetry  and  romance  than  that  which  he  had  pur- 
sued previously  to  his  departure  on  his  travels,  it 
would  be  diflBcult  to  imagine.  In  his  childhood,  it  is 
true,  he  had  been  a  dweller  and  wanderer  among 
scenes  well  calculated,  according  to  the  ordinary  no- 
tion, to  implant  the  first  rudiments  of  poetic  feeling. 
But,  though  the  poet  may  afterwards  feed  on  the  re- 
collection of  such  scenes,  it  is  more  than  questionable, 
as  has  been  already  observed,  whether  he  ever  has 
been  formed  by  them.  If  a  childhood,  indeed,  passed 
among  mountainous  sceneiy  were  so  &vouraUe  to  the 
awakening  of  the  imaginative  power,  both  the  Welsh, 
amrag  ourselves,  and  the  Swiss,  abroad,  ougHt  to 
rank  much  higher  on  the  scale  of  poetic  excellence 
than  diey  do  at  present.  But,  even  allowing  the  pio- 
turesqueness  of  his  early  haunts  to  have  had  some 
share  in  giving  a  directi(m  to  die  fimcy  of  Qyron,  the 
actual  operation  of  this  influence,  vrfaatever  it  may 
have  been,  ceased  with  his  childhood ;  and  the  Kfe 
which  he  led  afterwards,  during  his  schod-days  at 
Harrow,  was, — as  naturally  the  Ufe  (tf  so  idle  and 
daring  a  schoolboy  must  be, — ^the  veiy  reverse  of 
poetical.  For  a  soldier  or  an  adventurer,  the  course 
ci  training  through  which  he  then  passed  wodd  have 
been  perfect; — ^his  athletic  sports,  his  battles,  his 
love  of  dangerous  enterprise,  gave  eveiy  promise  of  a 
spirit  fit  for  the  most  stormy  career.  But  to  the  me- 
ditative pursuits  of  poesy,  these  dispositions  seemed, 
of  all  others,  the  least  friendly ;  and  however  they 
might  promise  to  render  him,  at  some  future  time,  a 
subject  for  bards,  gave,  assuredly,  but  Httle  hope  of 
his  shining  first  among  bards  himself. 

Hie  habits  of  his  life  at  the  university  were  even 
still  less  intellectual  and  hteraiy.  While  a  schoolboy, 
he  had  read  abundantly  and  eageriy,  though  desulto- 
rily ;  but  even  this  discipline  of  his  mind,  iiregidar 
and  undirected  as  it  vras,  he  had.  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, given  up,  after  leaving  Harrow;  and  among  the 
pursuits  that  occupied  his  academic  hours,  those  of 
playing  at  hazard,  sparring,  and  keeping  a  bear  and 
bull-d(^,  were,  tf  not  the  most  favourite,  at  leasts 
perhaps,  the  most  innocent.  His  time  in  London 
passed  equally  unmarked  either  by  mental  cultivation 
or  refined  amusement.  Having  no  resonrees  in  pri- 
vate society,  from  his  total  want  of  friends  and  con- 
nexi(His,  he  was  left  to  live  loosely  about  town  among 
the  loungers  in  cofiee-houses ;  and  to  those  who  re- 
member what  his  two  favourite  haimts,  Limmer*s 
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and  Steyens's,  were  at  that  period,  it  is  needlew  to 
say  that,  whatever  else  may  have  been  the  merits  c^ 
these  establishments,  they  were  any  thing  but  fit 
schools  for  the  formation  of  poetic  character. 

But  however  incompatible  such  a  life  must  have 
been  with  those  habits  of  ccmtemplation,  by  which, 
and  which  only,  the  faculties  he  had  ahre&dy  dii> 
played  could  be  ripened,  or  those  that  were  still 
latent  could  be  unfolded,  yet,  in  another  point  of 
riew,  the  time,  now  apparently  squandered  by  him, 
was,  in  after-days,  turned  most  invaluably  to  account. 
By  tiius  initiating  him  into  a  knowledge  of  the  varie- 
ties of  human  character, — by  giving  him  an  insight 
into  the  details  of  society,  in  their  least  artificial 
form, — ^in  short,  by  mixing  him  up,  thus  early,  with 
the  world,  its  businesses  and  its  pleasures,  his  Lon- 
don life  but  contributed  its  share  in  forming  that 
wonderfiil  combination,  which  his  mind  afterwards 
exhibited,  of  the  imaginative  and  the  practical — the 
heroic  and  the  humorous — of  the  keenest  and  most 
dissecting  views  of  real  life,  with  the  grandest  and 
most  spiritualized  conceptions  of  ideal  grandeur. 

To  the  same  period,  perhaps,  another  predominant 
characteristic  <^  \m  maturer  mind  and  writings  may 
be  traced.  In  this  anticipated  experience  of  the 
world  which  his  eariy  mixture  with  its  crowd  gave 
him,  it  is  but  little  probable  that  many  of  the  more 
favourable  specimens  of  human  kind  should  have 
fallen  under  his  notice.  On  the  contraiy,  it  is  but 
too  likely  that  some  of  the  lightest  and  least  estimable 
of  both  sexes  may  have  been  among  the  models,  on 
which,  at  an  age  when  impressions  sink  deepest,  his 
earliest  judgments  of  human  nature  were  formed. 
Hence,  probably*  those  contemptuous  and  debasing 
views  of  humanity,  with  which  he  was  so  often  led  to 
alby  his  noblest  tributes  to  the  loveliness  and  ma- 
jesty of  general  nature.  Hence  the  contrast  that 
appeared  between  the  fruits  of  his  imagination  and 
ci  his  experience, — between  those  dreams,  full  of 
beauty  and  kindliness,  with  which  the  one  teemed  at 
his  bidding,  and  the  dark,  desolating  bitterness  that 
overflowed  when  he  drew  from  the  other. 

Unpromising,  however,  as  was  his  youth  of  the 
high  destiny  that  awaited  him,  there  was  one  unfail- 
ing characteristic  of  the  imaginative  order  oi  minds — 
his  love  of  solitude — ^wliich  very  early  gave  signs  of 
those  habits  of  self-study  and  introspection,  by  which 
alone  the  "  diamond  quarries*'  of  genius  are  worked 
and  brought  to  light.  When  but  a  boy  at  Harrow, 
he  had  shown  this  disposition  strongly, — being  often 
known,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  to  withdraw 
himself  from  his  playmates,  and  sitting  alone  upon  a 
tomb  in  the  churchyard,  give  himself  up  for  hours  to 
thought.  As  his  mind  began  to  disclose- its  resources, 
this. feeling  grew  upon  him;  and,  had  his  foreign 
travel  done  no  more  than,  by  detaching  him  from 
the  distractions  of  society,  to  enable  him,  solitarily 
and  freely,  to  commtme  with  his  own  spirit,  it  would 
have  been  an  all-important  step  gained  towards  the 
full  expansion  of  his  faculties.  It  was  only  then,  in- 
deed, that  he  began  to  feel  himself  capable  of  the 
abstraction  which  self-study  requires,  or  to  enjoy  that 
freedom  from  the  intrusion  of  otiiers*  thoughts,  which 
alo|ie  leaves  the  contemplative  mind  master  of  its 
own.  In  the  solitude  of  his  nights  at  sea,  in  his  lone 
wanderings  through  Greece,   he  had  sufficient  lei- 


sure and  seclusion  to  look  within  himsdf,  and  thei 
catch  the  first "  glimpses  of  his  glorious  mind."  (k 
of  his  chief  delights,  as  he  mentioned  in  his  **  Heme 
randa,"  was,  when  bathing  in  some  retired  spot,  i 
seat  himself  on  a  high  rock  above  the  sea,  and  tba 
remain  for  hours,  gazing  upon  the  slgr  and  the  in 
ters,*  and  lest  in  that  sort  of  vague  reverie,  wbic 
however  formless  and  indistinct  at  the  moment,  setd 
afterwards,  on  his  pages,  into  those  dear,  bright  | 
tures,  which  will  endure  for  ever. 

Were  it  not  for  the  doubt  and  diffidence  that  h 
round  the  first  steps  o(  genius,  this  growing  conscu 
ness  of  his  own  power,  these  openings  into  a  new 
main  of  intellect  where  he  was  to  reign  supreme,  i 
have  made  the  solitary  hours  of  the  young  travelle 
dream  of  happiness.    But  it  will  be  seen  that, 
yet,  he  distrusted  his  own  strength,  nor  was 
aware  of  the  height  [to  which  the  spirit  he  was 
calling  up  would  grow.  So  enamoured,  neverth* 
had  he  become  of  these  lonely  musings,  that  ere 
society  of  his  fellow-traveller,  though  with  pnrsu 
congenial  to  his  own,  grew  at  last  to  be  a  chai 
a  burthen  on  him ;  and  it  was  not  till  he  stood, 
panionless,  on  the  shore  of  the  little  island   i 
iEgean  that  he  foimd  his  spirit  breathe  freely, 
stronger  proof  were  wanting  of  his  deep  passim 
solitude,  we  shall  find  it,  not  many  years  after* 
0¥m  written  avowal,  that  even  when  in  the  ood 
of  the  woman  he  most  loved,  be  not  unfreq.1 
found  himself  sighing  to  be  alone. 

It  was  not  only,  however,  by  affi>iding  him  tb 
centration  aecessaiy  for  this  sUent  drawing  out 
feelings  and  powers,  that  travel  conduced  so  * 
tially  to  the  formation  of  his  poetical  character, 
the  East  he  had  looked,  with  the  eyes  of  rom 
from  his  very  childhood.  Before  be  was  ten  y& 
age,  the  perusal  of  Rycaut's  History  of  the  ''- 
had  taken  a  strong  hold  of  his  imagination,  bj 
read  eagerly,  in  consequence,  every  book  concc 
the  East  he  could  find.-}-    In  visiting^  therefore* 

*  To  this  he  allades  in  those  beaatiftil  stanxas, 
To  ait  on  rocks,  to  muM  o'er  flood  and  fbll,  &c 

Alfleri,  before  his'dramatic  geniiu  had  yet  unfolded 
used  to  pass  hours,  as  he  tells  us,  in  this  sort  of  dre 
state,  gazing  upon  the  ocean :—"  Apr^s  le  spectacle  < 
mes  amosemens  k  Marseille  ^tait  de  me  baigner  p 
tons  les  soirs  dans  la  mer.  J'avais  trouv^  nn  petit  ^ 
fort  agrtoble,  sur  une  langue  de  terre  plac6e  k  droi' 
du  port,  oil  en  m'asseyant  sur  le  sable,  le  dos  appuy^ 
«B  petit  rocher  qui  einp6chait  qu'on  ne  p6t  me  v 
c6t6  de  la  terre,  je  n'avais  plus  devant  moi  que  le  cl^ 
mer.  Entre  ces  deux  immensity,  qu'embellissai^ 
rayofis  d'uu  soleil  couchant,  je  passais  en  revant  detf 
dilicieuses;  et  Ik,  je  serais  devenu  po^te,  A  j'aV 
6cr|re  dans  une  langne  quelconque.'' 

t  But  a  few  months  before  he  died,  in  a  conyC 
with  Maurocordato  at  Missolonghi,  Lord  Byron  saiA- 
Turkish  History  was  one  of  the  first  books  that  g^ 
pleasure  when  a  child ;  and  I  believe  it  had  much  ia^ 
on  my  subsequent  wishes  to  visit  the  Levant,  ao^ 
perhaps  the  oriental  colouring  whieh  is  observed 
poetry.'*— Cottnf  Gamba's  Narrative. 

In  the  last  edition  of  Mr  Disraeli's  work  on 
Literary  Character,*  that  gentleman  has  given 
curious  marginal  notes,  which  he  found  written  by 
Byron  in  a  copy  of  this  work  that  belonged  to  him.  A< 
them  is  the  following  enumeration  of  the  writers 
besides  Rycaut,  had  drawn  his  attention  so  early  ^ 
East  :— 

«Knolles,  Cantemir,  De  Tott,  Lady  M.  W.  Moots 
Hawkins's  Translation  firom  Mignot's  History  of  the  To 
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eoontries,  he  was  but  realiang  the  dreams  of  his 
dddhood ;  and  this  return  of  his  thoughts  to  that  in- 
nocent dme  gare  a  freshness  and  purity  to  their  cur- 
rent which  they  had  Icmg  wanted.  Under  the  spell  of 
sodi  recoDections,  die  attraction  of  novelty  was  among 
the  least  that  the  scenes  through  which  he  wandered 
presented.  Fond  traces  of  the  past — and  few  hare 
era  retained  them  so  viyidly — mingled  themselves 
with  the  impressions  of  the  objects  before  him ;  and 
u,  among  the  Highlands,  he  had  often  trarersed,  in 
&iKy,  the  land  of  the  Moslem,  so  memory,  from  the 
irikl  hms  of  Albania,  now  **  carried  him  back  to 
Morren." 

While  such  sources  of  poetic  feeling  were  stirred 
at  ereiy  step,  there  was  also  in  his  quick  change  of 
place  and  scene — ^in  the  diversity  of  men  and  man- 
ners snrrqred  by  him — ^in  the  perpetual  hope  of  ad- 
Tenture  and  thirst  of  enterprise,  such  a  succession 
«nd  Tariety  of  ever  fresh  excitement,  as  not  only 
into  play,  but  invigorated,  all  the  energies  of 
character:  as  he  himself  describes  his  mode  of 
itwas  *^  To-day  in  a  palace^  to-morrow  in  a 
oow-hoQse-^his  day  with  the  Pacha,  the  next  with 
adiephod.''  Thus  were  his  powers  of  observation 
({OKkeoed,  and  the  impressions  on  his  imagination 
multiplied.  Thus  schooled,  too,  in  some  of  the  rough- 
ly and  privaticms  of  life,  and,  so  far,  made  ac- 
<nBinted  with  the  flavour  of  adversity,  he  learned  to 
^|'^e,  more  than  is  common  in  his  high  station,  the 
"^  of  his  gympathies,  and  became  inured  to  that 
"■^  and  rigorous  cast  of  diought  which  is  so  im- 
pressed on  all  his  writings.  Nor  must  we  forget, 
'""^S  these  strengthening  and  am'mating  effects  of 
tnrd,  the  ennobling  excitement  of  danger,  which  he 
^  than  once  experienced, — having  be^i  placed  in 
ntoations,  both  on  land  and  sea,  well  calculated  to 
<*11  forth  that  pleasurable  sense  of  energy,  which  pe- 
nis cahnly  confronted  never  &il  to  inspire. 

^le  stnmg  interest  which — ^in  spite  of  his  assumed 
philosophy  OQ  this  subject,  in  Childe  Harold— he  took 
^ery  thing  connected  vnth  a  life  of  warfisuv,  found 
^^leot  opportunities  of  gratification,  not  only  on 
board  the  English  ships  of  war  in  which  he  sailed,  but 
^  >U8  occasiooal  intercourse  with  the  soldiers  of  the 
^^'  AtSaloia,  a  solitaiy  place  on  the  Gulf  of 
^>  he  ooee  passed  two  or  three  days,  lodged  in  a 
^^  m&nhk  barrack.  Here,  he  lived  the  whole 
"l^  fiunihar^y  among  the  soldiers ;  and  a  picture  of 
^  ttigQiar  gcgjoe  whidi  their  evenings  presented — 

^^  wild,  half-bandit  warriors,  seated  round  the 
^?^  poet,  and  examining,  vnth  savage  admiration, 
^  one  Manton  gun^  and  Englii^  sword — might  be 
f°|^J^*^  but  too  touchingly,  with  another  and  a 
^'^  picture  of  the  same  poet  dying,  as  a  chirftain, 

Hi  Arabiia  Nights,  all  traveli,  or  histories,  or  books  apon 
l_^  I  could  meet  with,  I  had  read,  as  well  as  Rycaat, 
l^lwu  (m  ^ears  old.  1  think,  the  Arabian  Nights 
jl^'^Aer  theie,  I  preferred  the  history  of  naval  actions, 
g?Vliixote,  and  Smollet's  novels,  particularly  Roderick 
yj^r^ :  sod  I  was  passionate  for  the  Roman  History. 

«i>tbof ,  I  could  never  bear  to  read  any  Poetry  what- 

^  vithoat  disgast  and  reluctance.* 

'It  rained  hard  the  next  day,  and  we  spent  another 
^1^  with  our  soldiers.  The  captain,  Elmas,  tried  a  fine 
r*^  gonbeloncing  to  my  friend,  and,  hitting  his  mark 
V^UsM.was  highly  delighted.*— Ao6Ainm«'«  Journey, 


on  the  same  land,  vnth  SuUotes  for  his  guards  and  all 
Greece  for  his  mourners. 

It  is  true,  amid  all  this  stimulating  variety  of  ob- 
jects, the  melancholy  which  he  had  brought  from 
home  still  lingered  around  his  mind.  To  Mr  Adair 
and  Mr  Bruce,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  he  gave 
the  idea  of  a  person  labouring  under  deep  dejection ; 
and  Colonel  Leake,  who  was,  at  that  time,  resident  at 
loannina,  conceived  very  much  the  same  impression 
of  the  state  of  his  mind.*  But,  assuredly,  even  this 
melancholy,  habitually  as  it  still  clung  to  him,  must, 
under  the  stirring  and  healthful  influences  of  his  rov- 
ing life,  have  become  afar  more  elevated  and  abstract 
feeling  than  it  could  haVe  expanded  to  within  reach 
of  those  annoyances,  whose  tendency  vras  to  keep  it 
wholly  concentrated  round  self.  Had  he  remained 
idly  at  home,  he  would  have  sunk,  perhaps,  into  a 
quembus  satirist.  But  as  his  views  opened  on  a 
freer  and  wider  horizon,  every  feeling  of  his  nature 
kept  pace  with  their  enlargement;  and  this  inborn 
sadness,  mingling  itself  vnth  the  effusions  of  his 
genius,  became  one  of  the  chirf  constituent  charms 
not  only  of  their  pathos,  but  their  grandeur.  For, 
when  did  ever  a  sublime  thought  spring  up  in  the 
soul,  that  melancholy  was  not  to  be  found,  however 
latent,  in  its  neighbourhood  7 

We  have  seen,  from  the  letters  written  by  him  on 
his  passage  homeward,  how  far  from  cheerful  or 
happy  was  the  state  of  mind  in  which  he  returned. 
In  truth,  even  for  a  disposition  of  the  most  sanguine 
cast,  there  was  quite  enough  in  the  discomforts  that 
now  awaited  him  in  England,  to  sadden  its  hopes  and 
check  its  buoyancy.  ^To  be  happy  at  home,"  says 
Johnson,  **  is  the  ultimate  result  of  all  ambition,  the 
end  to  which  every  enterprise  and  labour  tends." 
But  Lord  Byron  had  no  home,— at  least  none  that 
deserved  this  endearing  name.  A  fond,  family  circle, 
to  accompany  him  with  its  prayers,  while  away,  and 
draw  round  him  with  listening  eagerness  on  his  re- 
turn, was  what,  unluckDy,  he  never  knew,  though 
with  a  heart,  as  we  have  seen,  by  liature  formed  for 
it.  In  the  absence,  too,  of  all  that  might  cheer  and 
sustain,  he  had  every  thing  to  encounter  that  could 
distress  and  humiliate.  To  the  dreariness  of  a  home 
without  affection,  was  added  the  burden  of  an  estab- 
lishment without  means,  and  he  had  thus  all  the  em- 

*  It  most  be  recollected  that  by  two  of  these  gentlemen 
he  was  seen  chiefly  under  the  restraints  of  presentation  and 
etiquette,  when  whatever  gloom  there  was  on  his  spirits 
would,  in  a  shy  nature  like  his,  most  show  itself.  The 
account  which  his  fellow-traveller  gives  of  him  is  altogether 
different.  In  introducing  the  narration  of  a  short  tour  to 
Negroponte,  in  which  his  noble  friend  was  unable  to  ac- 
company him,  Hr  Hobhouse  expresses  strongly  the  defi- 
ciency of  which  he  is  sensible,  from  the  absence,  on  this 
occasion,  of  a  companion,  who,  to  quickness  of  observa- 
tion and  ingenuity  of  remark,  united  that  gay  good-humour 
which  keeps  alive  the  attention  under  the  pressure  of 
fatigue,  and  softens  the  aspect  of  every  difficulty  and 
danger.*  In  some  lines,  too,  of  the  *  Hints  from  Horace,* 
addressed  evidently  to  Mr  Hobhouse,  Lord  Byron  not  only 
renders  the  same  justice  to  his  own  social  cheer^Iness, 
but  gives  a  somewhat  more  distinct  idea  of  the  frame  of 
mind  out  of  which  it  rose  :— 

McMchos  I  with  whom  I  hope  ouce  more  to  fit. 
And  smile  at  foUy,  if  we  eanH  at  wit ; 
Yes,  friend,  for  thee  I  '11  quit  my  Cynic  cell. 
And  bear  Swift's  motto,  "  Vire  U  bagsteUe4'' 
Which  cbarm'd  oar  days  in  each  .Cgean  clime. 
And  oft  at  home  with  revelry  and  rhyme. 
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bamnmento  of  domestic  life  without  its  channs.  His 
affairs  had  dttring  his  absence  been  suffered  to  fall 
into  confusion,  eren  greater  than  their  inherent  ten- 
deni7  to  such  a  state  warranted.  There  had  been,, 
the  preceding  year,  an  execution  on  Newstead,  for  a 
debt  of  ;f  1500,  owing  to  the  Messrs  Brothers,  uphols- 
terers ;  and  a  circumstance  told  oi  the  veteran,  Joe 
Murray,  on  this  occasion,  well  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned. To  this  faithful  old  servant,  jealous  of  the 
ancient  honour  of  the  Byrons,  the  sight  of  the  notice 
of  sale,  pasted  up  on  the  abbey-door,  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  an  unsightly  and  intolerable  nuisance. 
Having  enough,  however,  of  the  fear  of  the  law  before 
his  eyes,  not  to  tear  the  writing  down,  he  was  at  last 
forced,  as  his  only  consolatoiy  expedient,  to  paste  a 
kurge  piece  of  brovm  paper  over  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  resolution,  so  recently  ex- 
pressed by  Lord  Byron,  to  abandon  forever  the  voca- 
tion of  authorship,  and  leave  **  the  whole  Castallan 
state  "  to  others,  he  was  hardly  landed  in  England 
when  we  find  him  busily  engaged  in  preparations  for 
the  publication  of  some  of  the  Poems  which  he  had 
produced  abroad.  So  eager  was  he,  indeed,  to  print* 
that  he  had  already,  in  a  letter  written  at  sea,  an- 
nounced himself  to  Mr  Dallas,  as  ready  for  the  press. 
Of  this  letter,  whidi,  from  its  date,  ought  to  have 
preceded  some  of  the  others  that  have  been  given,  I 
shall  here  lay  before  the  reader  the  most  material 
parts. 

LETTER  LIV. 

TO  MR  DALLAS. 

« Volage  fHgate,  at  sea,  Jane  28th,  1811. 

^  After  two  years'  absence  (to  a  day,  on  the  2d  of 
July,  before  which  we  shall  not  arrive  at  Portanouth), 

I  am  retracing  my  way  to  England. 

****** 

^  I  am  coming  back  vrith  little  prospect  of  pleasure 
at  home,  and  with  a  body  a  little  shaken  by  one  or 
two  smart  fevers,  but  a  spirit  I  hope  yet  unbroken. 
My  a&irs,  it  seems,  are  considerably  involved,  and 
much  business  must  be  done  with  lawyers,  coHiers, 
farmers,  and  creditors.  Now  this,  to  a  man  who  hates 
bustle  as  he  hates  a  bishop,  is  a  serious  concern.  But 

enough  of  my  home  department. 

♦         ♦         ♦         ♦    ,     ♦         «     ■     « 

^My  Satire,  it  seems,  is  in  a  fourth  edition,  a  suc- 
cess rather  above  the  middling  run,  but  not  much  for 
a  production  which,  from  its  topics,  must  be  tempo- 
rary, and  of  course  be  successful  at  first,  or  not  at  all. 
At  this  period,  when  I  can  think  and  act  more  coolly, 
I  regret  that  I  have  written  it,  though  I  shall  probably 
find  it  forgotten  by  aU  except  those  whom  it  has  of- 
fended. 

"  Yours  and  Pratt's  proUgd,  Blackett,  the  cobbler, 
is  dead,  in  spite  of  his  rhymes,  and  is  probably  one  of 
the  instances  where  death  has  saved  a  man  from 
damnation.  You  were  the  ruin  of  that  poor  fellow 
amongst  you :  had  it  not  been  for  his  patrons,  he 
might  now  have  been  in  a  very  good  plight,  shoe-  (not 
verse-)  making :  but  you  have  made  him  immortal 
with  a  vengeance.  I  write  this,  supposing  poetry, 
patronage,  and  strong  waters  to  have  been  the  death 
of  him.  If  you  are  in  town  in  or  about  the  begin- 
ning of  July,  you  win  find  me  at  Dorant's,  in  Albe- 


maile-street,  glad  to  see  you.  I  have  an  imitation  of 
Horace's  Art  of  Poetry  ready  for  Cawthom,  but  don't 
let  that  deter  you,  for  I  shan't  inflict  it  upon  you.  Yoa 
know  I  never  read  my  rhymes  to  visitors.  I  shall  quit 
town  in  a  few  days  for  Notts.,  and  thence  to  Rodi- 
dale.    Yours,  Sec." 

Immediately  on  Lord  Byron's  arrival  in  London, 
Mr  Dallas  called  upon  him.  ^  On  the  15th  of  July," 
says  this  gentleman,  *^  I  had  the  pleasure  of  shaking 
hands  with  him  at  Reddish's  Hotel  in  St  James's- 
street.  I  thought  his  looks  belied  the  report  he  had 
given  me  of  his  bodily  health,  and  his  countenance 
did  not  betokoi  melancholy,  or  displeasure  at  hk 
return.  He  was  veiy  animated  in  the  account  of  his 
travels,  but  assured  me  he  had  never  had  the  kai( 
idea  of  writing  them.  He  said  he  belieyed  satire  to 
be  his  forte^  and  to  that  he  had  adhered,  having 
written,  during  his  stay  at  difier^it  places  abroad,  a 
Paraphrase  of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,  which  wouM 
be  a  good  finish  to  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Re- 
viewers. He  seemed  to  promise  himself  additintai 
fame  from  it,  and  I  undertook  to  superintend  ib 
publication,  as  I  had  done  that  of  the  Satire.  I  had 
chosen  the  time  ill  for  my  visit,  and  we  had  hanfly 
any  time  to  converse  uninterruptedly ;  he  therefore 
engaged  me  to  break&st  with  him  next  morning." 

In  the  interval  Mr  Dallas  looked  over  this  Para- 
phrase, which  he  had  been  permitted  by  Lord  Byron 
to  take  home  with  him  for  the  purpose,  and  his  dia- 
apponitment  was,  as  he  himself  describes  it,  ^  grieT- 
ous,"  on  finding  that  a  pilgrimage  of  two  years  to  the 
inspiring  lands  of  the  East  had  been  attended  with 
no  richer  poetical  result.  On  their  meeting  again 
next  morning,  though  unwilling  to  speak  disparag- 
ingly of  the  work,  he  could  not  refrain,  as  he  informa 
us,  from  expressing  some  surprise  that  his  noble 
friend  should  have  produced  nothing  else  during  his 
absence.  **  Upon  this,"  he  continues,  **  Lord  Byron 
told  me  that  he  had  occasionally  written  ^oit 
poems,  besides  a  great  many  stanzas  in  Spenser's 
measure,  relative  to  the  countries  he  had  visited. 
*  They  are  not  worth  troubling  you  with,  but  yoa 
shall  have  them  all  with  you,  if  you  like.'  So  came 
I  by  Childe  Harold's  Pil^image.  He  took  it  from  a 
small  trunk,  with  a  number  of  verses.  He  said  they 
had  been  read  but  by  one  person,  who  had  found 
veiy  little  to  commend  and  much  to  condenm :  that 
he  himself  was  of  that  opinion,  and  he  was  sure  I 
should  be  so  too.  Such  as  it  was,  however,  it  was 
at  my  service  :  but  he  was  urgent  that  *  Tlie  Hints 
from  Horace'  should  be  immediately  put  in  train, 
which  I  promised  to  have  done." 

The  value  of  the  treasure  thus  presented  to  him, 
Mr  Dallas  was  not  slow  in  discovering.  That  very 
evening  he  dispatched  a  letter  to  his  noble  friend, 
saymg — ^  You  have  written  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful poems  I  ever  read.  If  I  wrote  this  in  flat- 
tery, I  should  deserve  your  contempt  rather  than 
your  friendship.  I  have  been  so  fascinated  with 
Childe  Harold,  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  lay  it 
down.  I  would  almost  pledge  my  life  on  its  ad- 
vancing the  reputation  of  your  poetical  powers,  and 
on  its  gaining  you  great  honour  and  regard,  if  you 
will  do  me  the  credit  and  favour  of  attending  to  my 
su^estions  respecting,"  &c.  &c.  &c. 
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wiihstanding  this  just  praise,  and  the  secret 
it  must  hare  found  in  a  heart  so  awake  to  the 
St  whisper  of  fame,  it  was  some  time  before 
Qyron's  obstinate  repugnance  to  the  idea  of 
hing  Childe  Harold  could  be  remoYed. 
ttentiTe,"  says  Mr  Dallas,  ^  as  he  had  hitherto 

0  my  opinions  and  suggestions,  and  natural  as 
;  that  he  should  be  swayed  by  such  decided 
,  I  was  surprized  to  find  that  I  could  not  at 
^tain  credit  with  him  for  my  judgment  on  Childe 
is  Pilgrimage.  '  It  was  any  thing  but  poetry 
ad  been  condemned  by  a  good  critic — ^had  I  not 
r  se^i  the  sentences  on  (he  margins  of  the 
icript  ?*    He  dwelt  upon  the  Paraphrase  of  the 

Poetry  with  pleasure,  and  the  manuscript  of 
iras  given  to  Cawthom,  the  publisher  of  the 
,  to  be  brought  forth  without  delay.  I  did  not, 
'er^  leare  him  so :  before  I  quitted  him  I  re- 

1  to  the  charge,  and  told  him  that  I  was  so 
Lced  of  the  merit  of  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage, 
u  he  had  given  it  to  me,  I  should  certainly 
h  it,  if  be  would  have  the  kindness  to  attend  to 
corrections  and  alterations." 

oo^  the  many  instances,  recorded  in  literary 
fj  of  the  fidse  judgments  of  authors  respecting 
>wn  productions,  this  preference  given  by  Lord 

to  a  work  so  little  worthy  of  his  genius,  over 
n  of  such  rare  and  original  beauty  as  the  first 
8  of  Chflde  Harold,  may  be  accounted,  per- 

oae  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  inexpli- 
*  ^  It  is  in  men  as  in  soils,"  says  Swift, 
^re  scHnetimes  there  is  a  vein  of  gold  which  the 
r  knows  not  of."  But  Lord  Byron  had  made 
iscovery  of  the  vein,  without,  as  it  would  seem, 

aware  of  its  value.  I  have  ahready  had  occa- 
to  observe  that,  even  while  occupied  with  the 
osition  of  Childe  Harold,  it  is  questionable 
ler  he  himself  was  fully  conscious  of  the  new 
rs,  both  of  thought  and  feeling,  that  had  been 
ened  in  him ;  add  the  strange  estimate  we  now 
dm  forming  of  his  own  production  appears  to 
int  the  remark.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  as  if, 
i  the  imaginative  powers  of  his  mind  had  re- 
d  such  an  impulse  forward,  the  faculty  of  judg- 
,y  dower  in  its  devebpment,  was  still  immature, 
Jiat  of  self'}udgment,  the  most  difficult  of  all. 
[oattained. 

the  other  hand,  from  the  deference,  which, 
nilariy  at  this  period  of  his  life,  he  was  inclined 
f  to  the  opinions  of  those  with  whom  ^e  asso- 
1,  it  would  be  fairer,  perhaps,  to  conclude  that 
erroneous  valuati(»i  arose  rather  from  a  diffi- 
!  in  his  own  judgment,  than  from  any  deficiency 
To  bis  college  companions,  almost  all  of 
1  were  his  svperiors  in  scholarship,  and  some  of 
even,  at  this  time,  his  competitors  in  poetry, 
9ked  up  with  a  degree  of  fond  and  admiring  de- 
:e,  for  which  his  ignorance  of  his  own  intellec- 

is,  however,  less  wcmderfol  that  anthors  thoold  thus 
Ige  their  productions,  whea  whole  generations  have 
imes  iaJien  into  the  same  sort  of  error.  Hie  Sonnets 
trarch  were  by  the  learned  of  his  day  considered  only 
y  of  the  balUuisiagers  by  whom  they  were  chanted 
the  street* ;  while  his  Epic  Poem,  'Afirica,*  of  which 
ow  even  know  the  existence,  was  sought  for  on  all 
and  the  smallest  fragment  of  it  begged  from  the 
r  for  the  libraries  of  the  learned. 


tual  strength  alone  could  account ;  and  the  example, 
a^  well  as  tastes,  of  these  young  writers  being  mostly 
on  the  side  of  established  models,  their  authority,  as 
Iragas  it  influenced  him,  would,  to  a  certam  degree, 
interfere  with  his  striking  confidently  into  any  new 
or  original  path.  That  some  remains  of  this  bias, 
with  a  little  leaning,  perhaps,  towards  school-recol- 
lections,* may  have  had  a  share  in  prompting  his 
preference  of  the  Horatian  Paraphrase,  is  by  no 
means  improbable ; — at  least,  that  it  was  enough  to 
lead  him,  untried  as  he  had  yet  been  in  the  new  path, 
to  content  himself,  for  the  present,  with  following  up 
his  success  in  the  old.  We  have  seen,  indeed,  that 
the  manuscript  of  the  two  Cantos  of  Childe  Harold 
had,  previously  to  its  being  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Mr  D^dlas,  been  submitted  by  the  noble  author  to 
the  perusal  of  some  friend — the  first  and  only  one,  it 
appears,  who  at  that  time  had  seen  them.  Who 
this  fiutidious  critic  was,  Mr  Dallas  has  not  men- 
tioned ;  but  the  sweeping  tone  of  censure  in  which 
he  conveyed  his  remarks  was  such  as,  at  any  period 
of  his  career,  would  have  disconcerted  the  judgment 
of  one,  who,  years  after,  in  all  the  plenitude  of  his 
fiune,  confessed,  that  ^  the  depreciation  of  the  lowest 
of  mankind  was  more  painful  to  him,  than  the  ap- 
plause of  the  highest  was  pleasing."  f 

Though  on  every  thing  that,  afiter  his  arrival  at 
the  age  of  manhood,  he  produced,  some  mark  or 
other  of  the  master-hand  may  be  traced,  yet,  to  print 
the  whole  of  his  Paraphrase  of  Horace,  which  extends 
to  nearly  800  lines,  would  be,  at  the  best,  but  a 
questionable  compliment  to  his  memory.  That  the 
reader,  however,  may  be  enabled  to  form  some  opi- 
nion^of  a  performance,  which — ^by  an  error  or  caprice 
of  judgment,  unexampled,  perhaps,  in  the  annals  of 
literature— its  author,  for  a  time,  preferred  to  the 
sublime  musings  of  Childe  Harold,  I  shall  here  select 
a  few  such  passages  from  the  Paraphrase  as  may 
seem  calculated  to  give  an  idea  as  well  <A  its  merits 
as  its  def^*ct8. 

Hie  opening  of  the  poem  is,  with  reference  to  the 
original,  ingenious : 

Who  would  not  laugh,  if  Lawrence,  hired  to  grace 
His  costly  canyas  with  each  flatter'd  face. 
Abused  his  art,  till  Nature,  with  a  blush, 
Saw  cits  grow  centaurs  underneath  his  brush  ? 
Or  should  some  limner  join,  for  show  or  sale, 
A  maid  of  honour  to  a  mermaid's  tail  ? 
.  Or  low  Dubost  (as  once  the  world  has  seen) 
Degrade  God's  creatures  in  his  graphic  spleen  ? 
Not  all  that  forced  politeness,  which  defends 
Fools  in  their  fonlts,  could  gag  his  grinning  friends. 
Believe  me,  Moschus,  like  that  picture  seems 
The  book  which,  sillier  than  a  sick  man's  dreams, 
Displays  a  crowd  of  figures  incomplete, 
Poetic  night-mares,  without  head  or  feet. 

The  following  is  pointed,  and  felicitously  express^ 
ed : — 

*  Gray,  under  the  influence  of  a  similar  predilection,  pre- 
ferred, for  a  long  time,  his  Latin  poems  to  those  by  which 
he  has  gained  such  a  station  in  Englisl^  literature.  *  Shall 
we  attribute  this,*  says  Mason,  *  to  his  having  been  educated 
at  Eton,  or  to  whi^t  other  cause  ?  Certain  it  if.  that  when 
1  first  knew  him,  he  seemed  to  set  a  greater  value  on  his 
Latin  poetry  thtm  on  that  which  he  had  composed  in  his 
qative  language.* 

t  One  of  the  manuscript  notes  of  Lord  Byron  on  Bfc 
D'Israeli's  work,  already  referred  to.— Vol.  i.  p.  144. 
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Then  glide  down  Onib-ftreet,  Iktting  and  forfot, 
Lauffh'd  into  Lethe  bj  Mmie  quaint  ReTiew, 
Whofe  wit  it  nerer  troobleionie  till— true. 

Of  the  grarer  parts,  the  annexed  is  a  fiiroorabie 
specimen: — 

New  wonU  find  credit  in  these  latter  dayi, 

If  neatly  grafted  on  a  Oallic  phrase : 

What  Chancer,  Spenser  did,  we  scarce  reAiae 

To  Dryden's  or  to  Pope's  matnrer  mnse. 

If  yon  can  add  a  little,  say,  why  not. 

As  weU  as  William  Pitt  and  Walter  Scott, 

Since  they,  by  force  of  rhyme,  and  force  of  Inngs, 

Enrich'd  oar  island's  ill-nnited  tongues  ? 

*T  is  then,  and  shall  be,  lawful  to  present 

Reforms  in  writing  as  in  parliament. 

As  forests  shed  their  foliage  by  degrees. 

So  fiide  expressions  which  in  season  please ; 

And  we  and  ours,  alas !  are  due  to  fate. 

And  woi^  and  words  but  dwindle  to  a  date. 

Though,  as  a  monarch  nods  and  commerce  calls* 

Impetuous  rivers  sti^nate  in  canals : 

Though  swamps  subdued,  and  marshes  drain'd,  sustain 

The  heavy  ploughshare  and  the  yellow  grain; 

And  rising  ports  along  the  busy  shore 

Protect  the  vessel  from  old  Ocean's  roar^ 

AU,  all  must  perish.    But,  surviving  last. 

The  love  of  letters  half  preserves  the  past : 

True,— some  decay,  yet  not  a  few  survive. 

Though  those  shall  sink  which  now  appear  to  thrive, 

As  custom  arbitrates,  whose  shifting  sway 

Our  life  and  language  must  alike  obey. 

I  quote  what  follows  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  note 
attached  to  it : 

Satiric  rhyme  first  sprang  from  selfish  spleen. 
You  doubt  ?— see  Dryden,  Pope,  St  Patrick's  Dean.* 

Blank  verse  is  now  with  one  consent  allied 

To  tragedy,  and  rarely  quits  her  side : 

Though  mad  Almanzor  rhymed  in  Dryden's  days. 

No  sing-song  hero  rants  in  modem  plays  ;— 

While  modest  comedy  her  verse  foregoes 

For  jest  and  pun  in  very  middling  prose. 

Not  that  our  Bens  or  Beaumonts  show  the  worse. 

Or  lose  one  point,  because  they  wrote  in  verse ; 

But  so  Thalia  pleases  to  appear^- 

Poor  virgin !— damn'd  some  twenty  times  a  year. 

There  is  more  of  poetiy  in  the  following  yerses 
upon  Blilton  than  in  any  other  passage  throughout 
the  Paraphrase : — 

*  Awake  a  louder  and  a  loftier  strain !» 

And,  pray,  what  follows  from  his  boiling  brain  7 
He  sinks  ioS**'B  level  in  a  trice. 
Whose  epic  mountains  never  foil  in  mice ! 
Not  so  of  yore  awoke  your  mighty  sire 
The  temper'd  warblings  of  his  master  lyre : 
Soft  as  the  gentler  breathing  of  the  lute, 

*  Of  man's  first  disobedience  and  the  fruit  * 
He  speaks ;  but  as  his  subject  swells  along. 
Earth,  Heaven,  and  Hades,  echo  with  the  song. 

The  annexed  sketch  contains  some  lively  touches : — 

Behold  him  Freshman !— forced  no  more  to  groan 
O'er  Virgil's  devilish  verses,t  and— his  own  : 

*  "  Mac  Flecknoe,  the  Dunciad,  and  all  Swift's  lampoon- 
ing ballads — ^Whatever  their  other  works  may  be,  these 
originated  in  personal  feelings  and  angry  retort  on  un- 
worthy rivals;  and  though  the  ability  of  these  satires 
elevates  the  poetical,  their  poignancy  detracts  from  the 
personal,  character  of  the  vnriters.  •» 

t  *  Harvey,  the  circulator  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
used  to  fling  away  Virgil  in  his  ecstacy  of  admiration,  and 
say, '  the  book  had  a  devil.'  Now,  such  a  character  as  I 
am  copying  would  probably  fling  it  away  also,  but  rather 
wish  that  the  devil  had  the  book;  not  frt>m  dislike  to  the 
poet,  bat  a  well-founded  horror  of  hexameten.   Indeed, 


Prayers  are  too  tedioos,  lectures  too  abstruse, 

He  flies  tnm  T ^ll's  frown  to  *  Fordham's  Me 

(tJnlucky  T ^U,  doom'd  to  daily  cares 

By  pugilistic  pupils  and  by  bears  I) 
Fines,  tutors,  tasks,  conventions,  threat  in  vaii 
Before  hounds,  hunters,  and  Newnuuket  plain: 
Rough  with  his  elders— with  his  equals  rash- 
Civil  to  sharpers— prodigal  of  cash. 


Fool'd,  pillaged,  dnnn'd,  he  wastes  his  terms  av 
And,  unexpell'd  pertiaps,  retires  M.  A,— 
Master  of  Arts  I— as  Hells  and  Clubs*  procUum 
Where  scarce  a  black-leg  bears  a  brighter  nsBM 
Lannch'd  into  life,  extinct  his  early  fire. 
He  apes-the  selfish  prudence  of  his  sire : 
Marries  for  money— chuses  friends  for  rank, 
Buys  land,  and  shrewdly  trusts  not  to  the  Bank 
Sits  in  the  senate :  gets  a  son  and  heir- 
Sends  him  to  Harrow, /or  himself  was  there : 
Mute  though  he  votes,  unless  when  call'd  to  d 
His  son 's  so  sharp— he  '11  see  the  dog  a  peer  I 
Bfanhood  declines— age  palsies  every  limb : 
He  quits  Uie  scene,  or  ehw  the  scene  quits  him 
Scrapes  wealth,  o'er  each  departing  penny  grii 
And  Avarice  seizes  all  Ambition  leaves- 
Counts  cent,  per  cent,  and  smiles,  or  vainly  fre 
O'er  hoards  diminished  by  young  Hopefttl's  deb 
Weighs  well  and  wisely  what  to  sell  or  buy. 
Complete  in  all  life's  lessons— bat  to  die : 
Peevish  and  spiteful,  doting,  hard  to  please. 
Commending  every  time  save  tioMs  like  these ; 
Crazed,  querulous,  forsaken,  half  foiigot. 
Expires  unwept,  is  buriect— let  him  rot  1 

In  speaking  of  the  opera,  he  says : 

Hence  the  pert  shopkeeper,  whose  throbbing  < 
Aches  with  orchestras  which  he  pays  to  hear, 
Whom  shame,  not  sympathy,  forbids  to  snore. 
His  anguish  doubled  by  his  own  **  encore !  * 
Squeezed  in  *  Fop's  Alley,'  jostled  by  the  bea' 
Teazed  with  his  hat,  and  trembling  for  his  toe 
Scarce  wrestles  through  the  night,  nor  tastes  < 
Tni  the  dropp'd  curtain  gives  a  glad  release : 
Why  this  and  more  he  suffers,  can  ye  guess  ?- 
Because  it  costs  him  dear,  and  makes  him  dre 

The  concluding  couplet  of  the  following 
amusingly  characteristic  of  that  mixture  of 
bitterness  with  which  their  author  sometim( 
in  conversation ; — so  much  so  that  those  w 
him  might  almost  hacj  they  hear  him  u 
words: — 

But  every  thing  has  faults,  nor  is 't  unknown 
That  harps  and  fiddles  often  lose  their  tone. 
And  wayward  voices  at  their  owners*  call. 
With  all  their  best  endeavours,  only  sqnaU ; 
Dogs  blink  their  covey,  fiints  withhold  the  spai 
And  double-barrels  (damn  them !)  miss  their  n 

One  more  passage,  with  the  humorous  i 
pended  to  it,  will  complete  the  whole  amoun 
&youraMe  specimens : — 

And  that  *s  enough— then  write  and  print  so  ft 
If  Satan  take  the  hindmost,  who  'd  be  last  ? 
They  storm  the  tjrpes,  they  publish  one  and  all 
They  leap  the  counter,  and  they  leave  the  stall 

the  public-school  penance  of '  Long  and  Short '  i 
to  beget  an  antipathy  to  poetry  for  the  residue  of 
life,  and  perhaps  so  far  may  be  an  advantage." 

*  * '  Hell,'  a  gaming-house  so  called,  where  ; 
little  and  are  cheated  a  good  deal :  '  Club,'  a  pleas 
gatory,  where  you  lose  more,  and  are  not  sappos 
cheated  at  all.* 

t  « As  Mr  Pope  took,  the  liberty  of  damning  H 
whom  he  was  under  great  obligations—'  And  Hom< 
him)  calls'— it  may  be  presumed  that  any  body  or  s 
may  be  damned  in  verse  by  poetical  licence ;  and 
of  accident,  1 6eg  leave  to  plead  so  illustrious  a  pre 
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ncial  maidens,  men  of  high  command, 
jaronets  haTe  ink'd  the  bloody  hand ! 
;annot  qoell  them— PoUio  playM  tldi  prank : 
Phoebug  first  found  credit  in  a  bulk !) 
II  the  living  only,  but  the  dead 
in,  as  flnent  as  an  Orpbens*  head  I 
I'd  all  their  days,  they  posthumoosly  thrire, 
ip  from  dost,  thoagh  baried  idien  alive  1 
ws  record  this  epidemic  crime, 
books  of  martyrs  to  the  rage  for  rhyme. 
wo6  worth  the  scribbler,  often  seen 
irning  Post  or  Monthly  Magazine ! 
!  loriL  his  earlier  lays,— bat  soon,  hot-press'd, 
d  a  quarto !— tarts  must  tell  the  rest  t 
leave,  ye  wise,  the  lyre's  precarious  chords 
ise-mad  baronets  or  madder  lords, 
ontry  Crispins,  now  grown  somewhat  stale, 
Doric  minstrels,  drunk  with  Doric  ale  I 
to  those  notes,  narcotically  soft, 
obbler-laureates  sing  to  Capel  Lofft  I* 

Jiese  select  specimens,  which  comprise,  alto- 
Ittle  more  than  an  eighth  of  the  whole  Poem, 
sr  may  be  enabled  to  form  some  notion  of  the 
sr,  which  is,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  very  in- 
ality,  and,  in  some  parts,  descending  to  the 
'  doggerel.  Who,  for  instance,  could  trace 
I  of  Byron  in  such  **  prose,  fringed  with 
as  the  foQowing? — 

to  Swift's  fhnlts— his  wit  hath  made  them  pass 
itch'd  by  all,  save  matchless  Hndibras, 
e  author  is  perhaps  the  first  we  meet 
nrora  our  couplet  lopp'd  two  final  feet : 
sss  in  merit  than  the  longer  line 
neasore  moves,  a  fhvonrite  of  the  Nine. 

*  *  f  *  ^^ 

rh  at  first  view,  eight  feet  may  seem  in  yain 
'd,  saye  in  odes,  to  bear  a  serious  strain, 

I  wen-meaning  gentleman  1ms  spoilt  some  excel- 
nakers,  and  been  accessary  to  the  poetical  undoing 
f  the  industrious  poor.  Nathaniel  Bloomfield  and 
r  Bobby  have  set.  all  Somersetshire  singing.  Nor 
udady  confined  itself  to  one  county.  Pratt,  too 
:  was  wiser),  has  caught  the  contagion  of  patron- 
decoyed  a  poor  fellow,  named  Blackett,  into 
at  he  died  during  the  operation,  leaving  one  child 
olumes  of '  Remains,'  utterly  dMtitute.  The  girl, 
I't  take  a  poetical  twist,  and  come  forth  as  a  shoe- 
(appho,  may  do  well,  but  the  '  Tragedies '  are  as 
1  if  they  had  been  the  offspring  of  an  Earl  or  a  Sea- 
tize-poet.  The  patrons  of  this  poor  lad  are  cer- 
swerable  for  his  end,  and  it  ought  to  be  an  indict- 
ice.  But  this  is  the  least  they  have  done ;  for,  by 
lent  of  barbarity,  they  have  made  the  Gate)  man 
iUMlj  ridiculous,  by  printing  what  he  would  have 
i  enough  never  to  print  himself.  Certes,  these 
'  Remains'  come  under  the  statute  against  resur- 
len.  What  does  it  signify  whether  a  poor  dear 
:e  is  to  be  stuck  up  in  Surgeons'  or  in  Stationers' 
it  so  bad  to  unearth  his  bones  as  his  blunders  ?  is 
ter  to  gibbet  his  body  on  a  heath  than  his  soul  in 
» ?  '  We  know  what  we  are,  but  we  know  not  what 
e,*  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  we  never  shall  know,  if 

0  has  passed  through  life  with  a  sort  of  iclat  is  to 
elf  a  mountebank  on  the  other  side  of  Styx,  and 
e  poor  Joe  Blackett,  the  laughing-stock  of  pur- 
rbe  plea  of  publication  is  to  provide  for  the  child, 
ht  not  some  of  this  'sutor  ultra  crepidam's'  friends 
«rs  have  done  a  decent  action  without  inveigling 
)  biography  ?  And  then,  his  inscription  split  into 
modicums !  '  To  the  Duchess  of  So  Much,  the 
nourable  So-and  so,  and  Mrs  and  Miss  Somebody, 
ames  are,'  &c.  Sec.  Why,  this  is  doling  out  the 
L  of  dedication '  in  gills ;  there  is  but  a  quart,  and 

1  it  among  a  dozen.  Why,  Pratt !  hadst  thou  not 
I  ?  dost  thou  think  six  fanrilies  of  distinction  can 
I  in  quiet  ?  There  is  a  child,  a  book,  and  a  dedi- 
end  the -girl  to  her  grace,  the  yolumes  to  the 
ad  the  dedication  to  the  d-y-1." 


Tet  Scott  has  shown  our  wondering  isle  of  late 
This  measure  shrinks  not  flrom  t  theme  of  weight, 
And  varied  skilftally,  surpasses  fkr 
Heroic  rhyme,  but  most  in  love  or  war. 
Whose  flactnations,  tender  or  sublime, 

Are  cnrb'd  too  much  by  long  recurring  rhyme. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

In  sooth,  I  do  not  know,  or  greatly  care 

To  learn,  who  our  first  English  strollers  were. 

Or  if— till  roofs  received  the  vagrant  art— 

Our  Muse— like  that  of  Thespis— kept  a  cart. 

But  this  is  certain,  since  our  Shakspeare's  days. 

There 's  pomp  enough,  if  little  else,  in  plays ; 

Nor  will  Melpomene  ascend  her  throne 

Without  high  heels,  white  plume,  and  Bristol  stone. 


Where  is  that  living  language  which  could  claim 
Poetic  more,  as  philosophic  fame. 
If  all  our  bards,  more  patient  of  delay. 
Would  stop  Uke  Pope  to  polish  by  the  way  ? 

In  tracing  the  fortunes  of  men,  it  is  not  a  little  cu- 
rious to  observe,  how  often  the  eourse  of  a  whole  life 
has  depended  on  one  smgle  step.  Had  Lord  Byron 
now  persisted*  in  his  original  purpose  of  giving  this 
Poem  to  the  press,  instead  of  Childe  Harold,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  he  would  have  been  lost,  as 
a  great  poet,  to  the  world.*  Inferior  as  the  Para- 
phrase is,  in  eveiy  respect,  to  his  former  Satire,  and, 
in  some  places,  even  descending  below  the  level  of 
undo'-graduate  versifiers,  its  failure,  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  would  have  been  certain  and  signal ; — 
his  former  assailants  would  have  resumed  their  ad- 
vantage over  him,  and  either,  in  the  bitterness  of  his 
raortificfution,  he  would  have  flung  Childe  Harold  into 
the  fire,  or,  had  he  summoned  up  sufficient  confi- 
dence to  pubUsh  that  Poem,  its  reception,  eyen  if 
sufficient  to  retrieve  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  and 
his  own,  could  never  have,  at  all,  resembled  that  ex- 
plosion of  success, — ^that  instantaneous  and  universal 
acclaim  of  admiration  into  which,  coming  as  it  were 
fresh  from  the  land  of  song,  he  now  surprised  the 
worid,  and  in  the  midst  of  which  he  was  borne,  buoy- 
ant and  self-assured,  along,  through  a*  succession  of 
new  triumphs,  each  more  splendid  than  the  last. 

Happily,  the  better  judgment  of  his  friends  averted 
such  a  risk ;  and  he,  at  length,  consented  to  the  im- 
mediate publication  of  Childe  Harold, — still,  however, 
to  the  last  expressing  his  doubts  of  its  merits,  and  his 
alarm  at  the  sort  of  reception  it  might  meet  with  in 
the  world. 

'*  I  did  an  I  could,"  says  his  adviser,  "  to  raise  his 
opinion  of  this  composition,  and  I  succeeded ;  but  he 
vcuied  much  in  his  feelings  about  it,  nor  was  he,  as 
vnll  appecur,  at  his  ease  until  the  world  decided  on  its 
merit.  He  said  again  and  again  that  I  v?as  goii^  to 
get  him  into  a  scrape  with  his  old  enemies,  and  that 
none  of  them  would  rejoice  more  than  the  Edinburgh 
Reviewers  at  an  opportunity  to  humble  him.  He 
said  I  must  not  put  his  name  to  it.  I  entreated  him 
to  leave  it  to  me,  and  that  I  would  answer  for  this 
Poem  sflencing  all  his  enemies." 

The  publication  being  now  determined  upon,  there 

*  That  he  lumself  attributed  every  thing  to  fortune,  ap- 
pears from  the  following  passage  in  one  of  his  journals : 
«  Like  Sylla,  I  have  always  believed  that  all  things  depend 
upon  fortune,  and  nothing  up<m  ourselves.  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  one  thought  or  action  worthy  of  being  called  good 
to  myself  or  others,  which  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the 
good  goddess.  Fortune  /* 
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aiow  wame  doubts  and  difficulty  u  to  a  puUbher. 
Tlioagli  Lord  Byron  had  intrusted  Cawthom  with 
what  he  considered  to  be  his  surer  card,  the  ''  Hints 
from  Horace,"  he  did  not,  it  seems,  think  him  of  suf- 
ficient station  in  the  bade  to  give  a  sanction  or  fashion 
to  his  more  hasardons  experiment.  The  former  re- 
fusal of  the  Messrs  Longman  to  publish  his  "  Eng- 
lish Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers"  was  not  forgotten ; 
and  he  expressly  stipulated  with  Mr  Dallas  that  the 
manuscript  should  not  be  offered  to  that  house.  An 
application  was,  at  first,  made  to  Mr  MiDer,  of  Albe- 
marie^treet;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  severity  with 
which  Lord  Elgin  was  treated  m  the  poem,  Mr  Millei 
(already  the  publisher  and  bookseller  of  this  latter  no- 
bleman) declined  the  work.  Even  this  circumstance, 
— so  apprehensiTe  was  the  poet  for  his  Ceune, — began 
to  re-awaken  all  the  qualms  and  terrors  he  had  at 
first  felt  J  and,  had  any  further  difficulties  or  objec- 
tions arisen,  it  is  more  than  probable  he  might  have 
rdapsed  into  his  original  intention.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  a  person  vras  found  willing  and  proud 
to  undertake  the  publication.  Mr  Murray,  who,  at 
this  period,  resided  in  Fleet-street,  having,  some  time 
before,  expressed  a  desire  to  be  allowed  to  publish 
some  work  of  Lord  Byron,  it  was  in  his  hands  that 
Mr  Dallas  now  placed  the  manuscript  of  Cbilde 
Harold ;— and  thus  was  laid  the  first  foundation  of 
that  connexion  between  this  gentleman  and  the  noble 
poet,  which  continued,  with  but  a  temporary  inter- 
ruption, throughout  the  lifetime  (tfthe  cme,  and  has 
proved  an  abundant  source  of  honour,  as  well  as 
emolument,  to  the  other. 

Whfle  thus  busily  engaged  in  his  Hteraiy  projects, 
and  having,  besides,  some  law  afiairs  to  transact  vrith 
his  agent,  he  was  called  suddenly  away  to  Newstead 
by  the  intelligence  of  an  event,  which  seems  to  have 
affected  his  mind  far  more  deeply  than,  considering  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  could  have  been  ex- 
pected. Mrs  Byron,  whose  excessive  corpulence 
rendered  her,  at  all  times,  rather  a  pei;ilous  subject 
for  illness,  had  been  of  late  indisposed,  but  not  to 
any  alarming  degree ;  nor  does  it  appear  that,  when 
the  following  note  was  written,  there  existed  any 
grounds  for  approhensicm  as  to  her  state. 

<'Reddish's  Hotel,  St  James's- street, 
London,  July  23d,  1811. 

**  MT  DKAR  MADAM, 
**I  am  only  detained  by  Mr  H  *  *  to  sign  some  co- 
pyhold papers,  and  will  give  you  timely  notice  of  my 
approach.  It  is  vrith  great  reluctance  I  remain  in 
town.  I  shall  pay  a  short  visit  as  we  go  on  to  Lan- 
cashire on  Roch^e  business.  I  shall  attend  to  your 
directions  of  course,  and  am, 

^  With  great  respect,  yours  ever, 

"  Byron. 

**  P.S. — ^You  will  consider  Newstead  as  yoigr  house, 
not  mine,  and  me  only  as  a  visitor." 

On  his  going  abroad,  she  had  conceived  a  sort  of 
superstitious  fancy  that  she  should  never  see  him 
again;  and  when  he  returned,  safe  and  well,  and 
wrote  to  inform  her  that  he  should  soon  see  her  at 
Newstead,  she  said  to  her  waiting- woman,  ^  If  I 
should  be  dead  before  Byron  comes  down,  what  a 
strange  thing  it  would  be ! " — and  so,  in  fact,  it  hap- 


pened. At  the  end  of  July,  her  iDness  took  a  new 
and  fatal  turn ;  and,  so  sadOy  characteristic  was  the 
dose  of  the  poor  lady's  life,  that  a  fit  of  rage, 
on,  it  is  said,  by  reading  over  the  upholsterer's 
vras  the  ultimate  cause  of  her  death.  Lord  Byron 
had,  of  course,  prompt  intelligence  o(  the  attad[.  Bat 
though  he  sterted  instantly  from  town,  he  ms  too 
late, — ^she  had  breathed  her  last. 

The  fc^wing  letter,  it  will  be  perceived,  was 
vrritten  on  his  way  to  Newstead. 

LETTER  LV. 

TODBPIGOT. 

«  Newport  FSsnelI«  August  3,  ttll. 
*^Kr  DBAR  DOCTOR, 

''My  poor  mother  died  yesterday !  and  I  am  on  my 

I 
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vray  from  town  to  attend  her  to  the  family  vault 
heard  9nt  day  of  her  illness,  the  ntxt  of  her  death.- 
Thank  Grod,  her  last  moments  were  most  tranquil.  1 
am  told  she  was  in  little  pain,  and  not  aware  of  ber 
situation. — ^I  now  feel  the  truth  of  Mr  Gray's  obser- 
vatioo,  *"  That  we  can  only  have  one  mother.' — ^Peace 
be  vrith  her !  I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  expressions  \ 
of  regard,  and  as  in  six  weeks  I  shaB  be  in  Lanca- 
shire (m  busmess,  I  may  extoid  to  Liverpool  and 
Chester, — at  least  I  shall  endeavour. 

**  If  it  will  be  any  satisfaction,  I  have  to  inform  yon 
that  in  November  next  the  Editor  of  the  Scourge  wiD 
be  tried  for  two  difierent  libels  (m  the  late  Mrs  B.  and 
niyself  (the  decease  of  Mrs  B.  makes  no  difference  m 
the  proceedings),  and  as  he  is  guilty,  by  his  veiy 
foolish  and  unfounded  assertion,  of  a  breach  tH  priri- 
lege,  he  vrill  be  prosecuted  with  the  utmost  rigour. 

''I  inform  you  of  this,  as  you  seem  interested  in 
the  afiair,  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  attorney- 
general. 

^  I  shall  remain  at  Newstead  the  greater  part  (^  this 
month,  where  I  shall  be  happy  to  hear  from  you, 
after  my  two  years'  absence  in  the  East. 
*'  I  am,  dear  Pigot,  yours  very  truly, 

•'  Byron.*' 

It  can  hardly  have  escaped  the  observation  of  die 
reader,  that  the  general  tone  of  the  noble  poet's  ox- 
respondence  vrith  his  mother  is  that  of  a  sod,  peifonn- 
ing,  strictly  and  conscientiously,  what  he  deems  to  be 
his  duty,  without  the  intermixture  of  any  sentimratof 
cordiality  to  sweeten  the  task.  The  very  title  of 
**  Madam,*^  by  which  he  addresses  her — and  which 
he  but  seldom  exchanges  for  the  endearing  name  of 
"  mother,"  * — is,  of  itself,  a  sufficient  proof  of  the 
sentiments  he  entertained  for  her.  That  such  should 
have  been  his  dispositions  towards  such  a  parent  can 
be  matter  neither  of  surprise  or  blame, — but  that, 
notwithstanding  this  alienation,  which  her  own  unfor- 
tunate temper  produced,  he  should  have  continued  to 
consult  her  wishes,  and  minister  to  her  comforts,  with 

*  In  many  instances  the  mothers  of  illnstrioas  poets  have 
had  reason  to  be  proud  no  less  of  the  affection  than  of  the 
glory  of  their  sons;  and  Tasso,  Pope,  Gray,  and  Cowper, 
are  among  these  memorable  examples  of  filial  tenderness. 
In  the  lesser  poems  of  Tasso  there  are  few  things  so  beauti- 
ful as  his  description,  in  the  Canzone  to  the  Metauro,  of 
his  first  parting  with  his  mother  :— 

Me  dal  len  della  madre  empla  fortuoa 
Pargoletto  divelae,  &c. 
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sach  wiiailing  thoughtfuhieflB  u  is  evinced  not  only 
in  the  firequoicy  of  his  letters,  but  in  the  almost  ex- 
chisiye  appropriation  of  Newstead  to  her  use,  re- 
dounds, assuredly,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  to  his 
honour ;  and  was  even  the  more  strikingly  meritorious 
frcHn  the  absenee  of  that  afiecti<Mi,  which  renders 
kindnesses  to  a  beloved  object  little  more  than  an 
indulgence  of  self. 

But,  however  estranged  from  her  his  feelings  must 
be  allowed  to  have  been  while  she  lived,  her  death 
seems  to  have  restored  them  into  their  natural  dian- 
neL     Whether  from  a  return  of  early  fondness  and 
the  all-atoning  power  of  the  grave^  or  from  the  pros- 
pect o(  that  void  in  his  future  life,  which  this  loss  of 
his  only  link  with  the  past  would  leave,  it  is  certain 
that  he  felt  the  death  of  his  mother  acutely,  if  not 
deeply.     On  the  night  after  his  arrival  at  Newstead, 
the  waiting-woman  of  Mrs  Bynm,  in  passing  the  door 
of  the  room  where  the  deceased  lady  lay,  heard  a 
sonnd,  as  o{  some  (me  sighing  heavily  from  within ; 
and,  on  entering  the  chamber,  found,  to  her  surprise. 
Lord  Byron,  sitting  in  the  dark,  beside  the  bed.    On 
her  represoiting  to  him  the  weakness  (^  thus  giving 
way  to  grief,  he  burst  into  tears  and  exclaimed^  "  Oh, 
Mrs  By,  1  had  but  one  friend  in  the  world,  and  she  is 
gonel" 

While  his  real  thoughts  were  thus  confided  to 
silence  and  dariuiess,  there  was,  in  other  parts  of  his 
conduct  more  open  to  observation,  a  degree  of  eccen- 
tricity and  indecorum  which,  vnth  superficial  ob- 
servers, might  well  bring  the  sensibility  of  his  nature 
into  question.  On  the  morning  of  the  funeral,  having 
dedined  fdlowing  the  remains  himself,  he  stood  look- 
ing, from  the  abbey  doer,  at  the  procession,  till  the 
whde  had  moved  off; — ^then  turning  to  young  Rush- 
ton,  who  was  the  only  person  left  besides  himself,  he 
desired  him  to  fetch  the  sparring-gloves,  and  proceeded 
to  his  usual  exercise  with  the  boy.  He  was  silent 
and  abstracted  all  the  time,  and,  as  if  from  an  effort 
to  get  the  better  of  his  feelings,  threw  more  violence, 
Ruditon  thought,  into  his  blows  than  was  his.  habit ; 
but,  at  last^ — the  struggle  seeming  too  much  for  him, 
— he  flung  away  the  gloves,  and  retired  to  his  room. 

Of  Mrs  Byron,  sufficient,  perhaps,  has  been  related 
in  these  pages  to  enable  the  reader  to  form  fully  his 
own  opinion,  as  well  with  respect  io  the  character  6[ 
this  lady  herself,  as  to  the  degree  of  influence  her 
temper  and  conduct  may  have  exercised  on  those  of 
her  son.  It  was  said  by  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary of  men,* — who  was  himself,  as  he  avowed, 
principally  indebted  to  maternal  culture  for  the  un- 
exampled elevation  to  which  he  subsequently  rose, 
— that  ^  the  future  good  or  bad  conduct  of  a  child 
depends  entirely  on  the  mother."  How  far  the  leaven 
that  sometimes  mixed  itself  with  the  better  nature  of 
Qyron, — his  uncertain  and  wayward  impulses, — his 
defiance  of  restraint, — the  occasional  bitterness  of 
his  hate,  and  the  precipitance  of  his  resentments, — 
may  have  had  their  origin  in  his  early  collisions  with 
maternal  caprice  and  violence,  is  an  inquiry  for  which 
sufficient  materials  have  been,  perhaps,  funushed  in 
these  pages,  but  which  every  one  will  decide  upon, 
according  to  the  more  or  less  weight  he  may  attribute 

*  Napoleon. 


to  the  influence  of  such  causes  on  the  formation  of 
character. 

That,  notwithstanding  her  injudicious  and  costm 
treatment  of  him,  Mrs  Byron  loved  her  son,  vrith  diat 
s<Mrt  of  fitful  fcmdness  of  which  alone  such  a  nature  is 
capable,  there  can  be  little  doubt,— and  still  less, 
that  she  was  ambitiously  proud  of  him.  Her  anxiety 
for  the  success  of  his  first  literary  essays  may  be  col- 
lected from  the  pains  which  he  so  considerately  took 
to  tranquillise  her  on  the  appearance  of  die  hostile 
artide  in  the  Review.  As  his  fiune  began  to  brighten, 
that  notion  of  his  future  greatness  and  gkny,  which, 
by  a  sbgular  forecast  of  superstition,  she  haid  enter- 
tained frmn  his  very  childhood,  became  proportion- 
ably  eonfirmed.  Every  mentim  of  him  in  print  was 
watched  by  her  with  eagerness,  and  she  had  got 
bound  togeUier  m  a  volume,  which  a  friend  of  mine 
once  saw,  a  collection  of  all  the  literary  notices  that 
had  then  appeared  of  his  early  Poems  and  Satire, — 
written  over,  on  the  margin,  with  observations  of  her 
own,  which  to  my  informant  appeared  indicative  of 
mudi  more  sense  and  abOity  than,  from  her  general 
character,  we  should  be  inclined  to  attribute  to  her. 

Amcmg  those  lesser  traits  c(  his  conduct  through 
which  an  observer  can  trace  a  filial  wish  to  uphold, 
and  tbraw  respect  round,  the  station  of  his  mother, 
may  be  mentioned  his  insisting,  while  a  boy,  on  being 
called  •*  George  Byron  Gordcm" — giving  thereby  pre- 
cedence to  the  maternal  name^— and  his  continuing, 
to  the  last,  to  address  her  as  ^  the  Honourable  Mrs 
Byron," — a  mark  of  rank  to  which,  he  must  have 
been  aware,  she  had  no  daim  whatever.  .  Neither 
does  it  appear  that,  in  his  habitual  manner  towards 
her,  there  was  any  thing  denoting  a  want  of  dither 
affection  or  deference, — ^with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
occasionally^  of  a  somewhat  greater  degree  of  fiimi- 
liarity  than  comports  with  the  ordinary  notions  of  filial 
respect.  Tlius,  the  usual  name  he  called  her  by, 
when  they  were  (m  good-humoured  terms  together, 
was  *^  Kitty  Gordon  ;**  and  I  have  heard  an  eye- 
witness of  the  scene  describe  the  look  of  arch,  dra- 
matic humour,  with  which,  one  day,  at  Southwell, 
when  they  were  in  the  height  of  their  theatrical  rage, 
he  threw  open  the  door  of  Uie  drawingnroom,  to  admit 
his  mother,  saying,  at  the  same  time,  '^  Enter  the 
Honourable  Kitty." 

The  pride  of  birth  was  a  feeling  common  alike  to 
mother  and  son,  and  at  times  even  became  a  point 
of  rivalry  between  them,  from  their  respective  claims, 
English  and  Scotch,  to  high  lineage.  In  a  letter 
written  by  him  from  Italy,  referring  to  some  anecdote 
which  his  mother  had  told  him^  he  says, — ^My 
mother,  who  was  as  haughty  as  Lucifer  with  her 
descent  from  the  Stuarts,  and  her  right  line  from  the 
old  Gordons, — not  the  Seyton  Gordons^  as  she  dis- 
dainfully termed  the  ducal  branch, — told  me  the 
story,  always  reminding  me  how  superior  A^  Gordons 
were  to  the  southern  Byrons,  notwithstanding  our 
Norman,  and  always  masculine  descent,  which  has 
never  lapsed  into  a  female,  as  my  mother's  Gordons 
had  done  in  her  own  person." 

If,  to  be  able  to  depict  powerfully  the  painful  emo- 
tions, it  is  necessary  first  to  have  experienced  them, 
or,  in  other  words,  if,  for  the  poet  ^  to  be  great,  the 
man  must  suffer.  Lord  Byron,  it  must  be  owned,  paid 
early  this  dear  price  of  mastery.    Few  as  were  the 
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ties  Iqr  which  his  afi^ctions  held,  whether  within,  or 
without,  the  circle  of  relationship,  he  was  now 
doomed^  within  a  short  space,  to  see  the  most  of  them 
swept  away  bj  death.*  Besides  the  loss  of  his 
mother,  he  had  to  mourn  over,  in  quick  succession, 
the  untimelj  fatalities  that  carried  off,  within  a  few 
weeks  of  each  other,  two  or  three  of  his  most  lored 
and  valued  friends.  **  In  the  short  space  of  one 
month,"  he  says,  in  a  note  on  Childe  Harold,  **  I  have 
lost  her  who  gave  me  being,  and  most  of  those  who 
made  that  being  tolerable.**  f  Of  thesie,  young 
Wingfield,  whom  we  have  seen  high  on  the  list  of 
his  Harrow  fitvouritea,  died  of  a  fever  at  Coimbra  ; 
and  Matthews,  the  idol  of  his  admiration  at  college, 
was  drowned  while  bathmg  in  the  waters  of  the  Cam. 
The  fbllowmg  letter,  written  immediately  after  the 
Utter  event,  bears  the  impress  of  strong  and  even 
agonized  feeling,  to  such  a  degree  as  renders  it 
almost  painful  to  read  it. 

LETTER  LVI. 

TO  HR  SCROFB  DAVIES. 

*'  Newstead  Abbey.  AugastT.  1811. 
^  mr  DEABBST  DAYIES. 

**  Some  curse  hangs  over  me  and  mine.  My  mother 
lies  a  coipse  in  this  house :  one  of  my  best  friends  is 
drowned  in  a  ditch.  What  can  I  say,  or  think,  or  do  7 
I  received  a  letter  from  him  the  day  before  yesterday. 
My  dear  Scrope,  if  you  can  spare  a  moment,  do  come 
down  to  me;  I  want  a  friend.  Matthews's  last  letter 
was  written  on  Friday,— on  Saturday  he  was  not. 
In  ability,  who  was  like  Matthews  ?  How  did  we  all 
shrink  before  him  ?  You  do  me  but  justice  in  saying, 
I  would  have  risked  my  paltiy  existence  to  have  pre- 
served his.  This  very  ev^iiog  did  I  mean  to  write, 
inviting  him,  as  I  invite  you.  my  veiy  dear  friend,  to 
visit  me.  God  forgive  *  *  *  for  his  apathy !  What  will 
our  poor  Hobhouse  feel  1  His  letters  breathe  but  of 
Matthews.  Come  to  me,  Scrope;  I  am  almost  deso- 
late— ^left  almost  alone  in  the  world — I  had  but  you, 
and  H.  and  M.,  and  let  me  enjoy  the  survivors  whilst 
I  can.  Poor  M.,  in  his  letter  of  Friday,  speaks  of 
his  intended  contest  for  Cambridge,^  and  a  speedy 


*  In  a  letter  written  between  two  and  three  months  after 
hif  mother's  death,  he  states  no  less  a  number  than  six 
persons,  all  Mends  or  relatives,  who  had  been  snatched 
away  from  him  by  death  between  May  and  the  end  of 
August. 

t  In  continuation  of  the  note  quoted  in  the  text,  helurfn 
of  Matthews— *  His  powers  of  mind,  shown  in  the  attain- 
ment of  greater  honours,  against  ihe  ablest  candidates, 
than  those  of  any  graduate  on  record  at  Cambridge,  have 
sufficiently  established  his  fanUe  on  the  spot  where  it  was 
acquired."  One  of  the  candidates  thus  described,  was  Mr 
Thomas  Barnes,  a  gentleman  whose  career  since  has  kept 
ftilly  the  promise  of  his  youth,  though,  from  the  nature  of 
the  channels  through  which  his  literary  labours  have  beep 
directed,  his  great  talents  are  tar  more  extensively  known 
than  his  name. 

t  It  had  been  the  intention  of  Mr  Matthews  to  offbr  him- 
self, at  the  ensuing  election,  for  the  university.  In  re- 
ference to  this  purpose,  a  manuscript  Memoir  of  him,  now 
lying  before  me,  says— « If  acknowledged  and  successful 
talents— if  principles  of  the  strictest  honour— if  the  de- 
votion of  manylMends  could  have  secured  the  success  of 
'  an  independent  pauper'  (as  he  jocularly  called  himself 
in  a  letter  on  the  iuhject).  the  vision  would  have  been 
realized.* 


jonmey  to  London.   Write  or  come,  but  oome  if  joa 
can,  or  one  or  both.    Yours  ever." 

Of  this  remarkable  young  man^  Charies  Skuuer 
Matthews,*  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak; 
but  the  high  station  which  he  held  in  Lord  Btiw  i 
affection  and  admiration  may  justify  a  somewhat 
ampler  tribute  to  his  memory. 

There  have  seldom,  perhaps,  started  together  Ib 
life  so  many  youths  ^  high  promise  and  hope  u 
were  to  be  found  among  the  society  of  which  Lord 
Byron  formed  a  part  at  Cambridge.    Of  some  of 
these,  the  names  have  since  eminentiy  distiopished 
themselves  in  the  world,  as  the  mere  mention  of  Mr 
Hobhouse  and  Mr  William  Bankes  is  sufficient  to 
testify ;  while  in  the  instance  of  another  of  this  fire^ 
circle,  Mr  Scrope  Davies,!  the  only  regret  of  b 
fqends  is,  that  the  social  wit  of  which  heissadia 
master  should,  in  the  memories  of  his  hearm  alrae, 
be  likely  to  leave  any  record  of  its  brilliancy.  Amoo; 
all  these  young  men  of  learning  and  talent  (inclndiiv 
Byron  himself,  whose  genius  was,  however,  as  yet, 
**  an  undiscovered  worid"),  the  superiority,  in  aliB«< 
every  department  of  intellect,  seems  to  hare  heea, 
by  the  roEuiy  consent- of  all,  awarded  to  MattheKs;' 
a  oonciurrence  of  homage  which,  eonsidering  ^ 
persons  from  whom  it  came,  gives  such  a  high  noooo 
of  the  powers  of  his  mind  at  that  period  as  reodd* 
the  thought  of  what  he  might  have  been,  if  spared) 
a  matter  of  interesting,  though  vain  and  mouim^ 
speculation.    To  mere  mental  pre-eminence,  uoao* 
companied  by  the  kindlier  qualities  of  the  heait,  sw^ 
a  tribute,  however  deserved,  might  not,  peikpSf 
have  been  so  uncontestedly  paid.    But  young  ISai' 
thews  appears, — in  spite  of  some  little  aspeiitieao 
temper  and  manner,  which  he  was  already  beginnin 
to  soften  down  when  snatched  away, — to  have  bet 
one  of  those  rare  individuals  who,  while  they  on 
mand  deference,  can,  at  the  same  time,  vrin  regai 
and  who,  as  it  were,  relieve  the  intense  feeling  dfi 
miration  which  they  excite  by  blending  it  vrith  lov 

To  his  religious  opinions,  and  their  unfortun 
coincidence  with  those  oi  Lord  Byron,  I  have  bef 
adverted.  Like  his  noble  friend,  ardent  in  the  p 
suit  of  Truth,  he,  like  him  too,  unluckily  lost  his  i 
in  seeking  her, — ^  the  light  that  led  astray**  being 
both  friends  mistaken  for  hers.  That  in  his  see 
cism  he  proceeded  any  farther  than  Lord  Byron 
ever  suflfered  his  doubting,  but  still  ingenuous,  n 


*  He  was  the  third  son  of  the  late  John  Matthews,  1 
of  Belmont,  Herefordshire,  representative  of  that  coi 
in  the  parliament  of  1802-6.  The  author  of  "  The  Diai 
an  Invalid,"  also  untimely  snatehed  away,  was  ano 
son  of  the  same  gentleman,  as  is  likewise  the  present  1 
bendary  of  Hereford,  the  Reverend  Arthur  Matthews,  i 
by  his  ability  and  attainments,  sustains  worthily  the  r 
tation  of  the  name. 

The  father  of  this  accomplished  fhmily  was  himself  a  i 
of  considerable  talent,  and  the  author  of  sereml  unavo 
poetical  pieces ;  one  of  which,  a  Parody  of  Pope's  £U 
written  in  early  youth,  has  been  erroueonsly  ascribe 
the  late  Professor  Person,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  reci 
it,  and  even  printed  an  edition  of  the  verses. 

t "  One  of  the  clererest  men  T  ever  knew,  in  conve 
tion,  was  Scrope  Berdmore  Daries.  Hobhouse  is  also  i 
good  in  that  line,  though  it  is  of  less  consequence  to  a  i 
who  has  other  ways  of  showing  bis  talents  than  in  comp 
Scrope  was  always  ready  and  often  witty— Hobhonsi 
witty,  but  not  always  so  ready,  being  more  diffident.*—. 
Journal  cf  Lord  Byron, 
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itself  into  the  *^  incredible  creed''  of 
ind,  (notwithstanding  an  assertion  in  a 
loble  poet  to  this  efiect)  disproved  by 
)f  those  anaong  his  relations  and  friends, 
lost  ready  to  admit,  and,  (rf  course,  la- 
'  heresies ; — nor  should  I  have  fdt  that 
It  to  allude  thus  to.the  reUgious  opinions 
id  ncTcr,  by  promulgating  his  hetero< 
t  himself  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Dt  the  wrong  impressicm,  as  it  appears, 
9  opini(Mis,  on  the  authority  of  Lord 
ed  it  an  act  of  justice  to  both  friends  to 
iputation. 

rs  to  Mrs  Byron,  written  preTiousIy  to 
of  her  son  on  his  travels,  there  occurs, 
tHeOed,  some  mention  of  a  Will,  which 
ntion  to  leave  behind  him  in  the  hands 
.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  con- 
rmer  instrument,  we  find  that,  in  about 
ter  his  mother^  death,  he  thought  it 
a  new  form  of  will  drawn  up,  and  the 
if,  enclosing  his  instructions  for  that 
addressed  to  the  late  Mr  Bolton,  a 
ottingham.  Of  the  existence,  in  any 
lal  shape,  of  the  strange  directions  here 
ing  his  own  interment,  I  was  for  some 
,  much  inclined  to  doubt ;  but  the  cu- 
lts here  annexed  put  this  remarkable 
eecentricity  beyond  all  question. 

TO BOLTON,  ESQ. 

"  Newstead  Abbey,  Angiut  I3th,  1811. 

a  rough  draft  of  my  intended  WiD, 
I  have  drawn  up  as  soon  as  possible  in 
jmer.  The  alterations  are  principally 
^uence  of  the  death  of  Mrs  Qyron.  I 
equest  that  it  may  be  got  ready  in  a 
1  have  the  hcmour  to  be, 
most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

"  BYRON." 

•Newstead  Abbey,  Angnst  12tb,  1811. 

)  FOB  THE  CONTENTS  OF  A  WILL  TO 
DRAWN  UP  IMMEDIATELY. 

!  of  Newstead  to  be  entailed  (subject  to 
ons)  on  George  Anson  Byron,  heir  at 
ir  may  be  the  heir  at  law  on  the  death 
le  Rochdale  property  to  be  sold  in  part 
iccording  to  the  debts  and  l^acies  of 
rdB. 

Giraud  of  Athens,  subject  of  France, 
Ireeoe,  the  sum  of  seven  thousand 
;,  to  be  paid  from  the  sale  of  such 
lale,  Newstead,  or  elsewhere,  as  may 
i  Nicolo  Giraud  (resident  at  Athens 
e  year  1810)  to  receive  the  above  sum 
;  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 
a  Fletcher,  Joseph  Murray,  and  De- 
Po  *  (native  ot  Greece) ,  servants,  the 

ra  lie  not  (which  they  generally  do>.  Deme- 
Athens  is  at  the  head  irf*  the  Athenian  part 
irrection.  He  wa*  my  aenraat  in  1809, 181U, 
rent  intervala  in  those  years  (for  I  left  him 
I  went  to  Constantinople),  and  acoom- 


sum  of  fifty  poimds  pr.  ann.  each,  for  their  natural 
lives.  To  Wm  Fletoher  the  Mill  at  Newstead,  on 
conditim  that  he  payeth  rent,  but  not  subject  to  the 
caprice  of  the  landlord.  To  Rt.  Rushttm  the  sum 
of  fifty  pounds  per  ann.  for  life,  and  a  further  sum  of 
one  thousand  pounds-  on  attaining  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  years. 

''To  Jn.  Hanson,  Esq.,  the  sum  of  two  thousand 
pounds  sterling. 

** The  daims  of  S.  B.  Davies,  Esq.,  to  be  satisfied 
(m  proving  the  amount  of  the  same. 

'^The  body  of  Lord  B.  to  be  buried  in  the  vault 
of  the  garden  of  Newstead,  without  any  ceremony 
or  burial-service  whatever,  or  any  inscription,  save 
his  name  and  age.  His  dog  not  to  be  removed  from 
the  said  vault. 

''My  library  and  furniture  of  every  description  to 
my  friends  Jn.  Gam  Hobhouse,  Esq.,  and  S.  B.  Da- 
vies,  Esq.,  my  executors.  In  case  of  their  decease, 
the  Rev.  J.  Becher,  of  Southwell,  Notts.,  and 
R.  C.  Dallas^  Esq.,  of  Mortlake,  Surrey,  to  be  execu- 
tors. 

"  The  produce  of  the  sale  of  Wymondham  in  Nor- 
folk, and  the  late  Mrs  B.'s  Scotoh  property,*  to  be 
appropriated  in  aid  of  the  payment  of  debts  and 
legacies. " 

In  sending  a  copy  of  the  Will,  framed  on  these 
instructions^  to  Lord  Byron,  the  solicitor  accompanied 
some  of  the  clauses  with  marginal  queries,  calling 
the  attention  of  his  noble  client  to  points  which  he 
considered  inexpedient  or  questionable;  and  as  the 
short,  pithy  answers  to  these  suggestions  are  stnmgly 
characteristic  of  their  vnriter,  1  shall  here  give  one 
or  two  of  the  clauses  in  full,  with  the  respective 
queries  and  answers  annexed. 

"  This  is  the  last  will  and  testament  of  me  the 
Rt.  Honble.  George  Gordon  Lord  By  rem.  Baron 
Byron  (tf  Rochdale  in  the  county  of  Lancaster. — I 
desire  that  my  body  may  be  buried  in  the  vault  of 
the  garden  (rf Newstead,  without  any  ceremony  or 
burial-service  whatever,  and  that  no  inscription, 
save  my  name  and  age,  be  written  on  the  tomb  or 
tablet ;  and  it  is  my  will  that  my  fiuthful  dog  may 
not  be  removed  from  the  said  vault.  To  the  per- 
formance of  this  my  particular  desire,  I  rely  on  the 
attention  of  my  executors  hereinafter  named.** 

**  It  it  submitted  to  Lord  Byron  whether  this  clause 
relative  to  the  funeral  had  not  better  be  omitted.  The 
substance  of  il  can  be  given  in  a  letter  from  his  lord- 
ship to  the  executors,  and  accompany  the  wUl;  and 
the  will  may  state  that  the  funeral  shaU  be  performed 
m  such  manner  as  his  lordship  may  by  letter  direct, 
and,  in  default  of  any  such  letter,  then  at  the  discre- 
tion of  his  executors,'* 

"  It  must  stand.  "  B. " 

"I  do  hereby  specifically  order  and  direct  that  all 

panied  me  to  England  in  181 1;  he  retnmed  to  Greece, 
spring,  1812.  He  was  a  clever,  but  not  apparentlw  an 
enterprising  man ;  but  circumstances  make  men.  His  two 
sons  {then  infants)  weve  named  Miltiades  and  Alcibiades  : 
may  the  omen  be  happy  V'-^MS.  Journal. 

*  On  the  death  of  his  mothers  considerable  sum  of  money , 
the  remains  of  the  price  of  the  estate  of  Oight,  was  paid  into 
his  hands  by  ber  trustee.  Baron  Clei^ 
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the  dainra  of  the  said  S.  B.  Daries  upon  me  shall  be 
ftiHy  paid  and  satisfied  as  soon  as  cooreniently  may 
be  after  my  decease,  on  his  proving  [by  Touchers, 
or  otherwise,  to  the  satisfaction  d  my  executors 
hereinafter  named]  ^  the  amount  thereof  and  the 
correctness  of  the  same.  ** 

**  If  Mr  Davies  ha*  any  unsettled  claitnt  upon 
Lord  Byron,  thai  eircumitance  u  a  reason  for  his 
not  being  appointed  executor ;  each  executor  having 
an  opportunity  of  paying  himself  his  oum  debt  unth" 
out  consulting  his  co-executors." 

''So  much  the  better— if  possible,  let  him  be  an 
executor.  "B." 

The  two  following  letters  contain  further  instruc- 
tions on  the  same  subject. 

LETTER  LVII. 

TO  MR  BOLTON. 


«  Newitead  Abbey,  August  16(h.  1811. 


"sir. 


"  I  have  answered  the  queries  on  the  margin.f  I 
wish  Mr  Dayies's  claims  to  be  most  fully  allowed, 
and,  further,  that  he  be  one  of  my  executors.  I  wish 
the  will  to  be  made  in  a  manner  to  prevent  all  dis- 
cussion, if  possible,  after  my  decease ;  and  this  I 
leave  to  you,  as  ai  professional  gentleman. 

**  With  regard  to  the  few  and  simple  directions  for 
the  disposal  of  my  carcass,  I  must  have  them  impli- 
citly fulfilled,  as  they  will,  at  least,  prevent  trouble 
and  expense ;— and  (what  would  be  of  little  conse- 
quence to  me,  but  may  quiet  the  ccmscience  of  the 
survivors)  the  garden  is  consecrated  ground.  These 
directions  are  copied  verbatim  from  my  former  will ; 
the  alterations  in  other  parts  have  arisen  from  the 
death  of  Mrs  B. 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  be  your  moat  obedient, 
humble  servant, 

"Byron." 

LETTER  LVIII. 

TO  MR  BOLTON. 


«  Newstead  Abbey,  Aoguit  SO.  1811. 


STK, 


"  The  witnesses  shall  be  provided  from  amongst  my 
tenants,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  you  on  any  day 
most  convenient  to  yourself.  I  forgot  to  mention  that 
it  must  be  specified  by  codicil,  or  otherwise,  that  my 
body  is  on  no  account  to  be  removed  from  the  vault 
where  I  have  directed  it  to  be  placed ;  and,  in  case 
any  of  my  successors  vrithin  the  entail  (from  bigotry, 
or  otherwise)  might  think  proper  to  remove  the  car- 
cass, such  proceeding  shall  be  attended  by  forfeiture 
of  the  estate,  which,  in  such  case,  shall  go  to  my 
sister  the  Honble.  Augusta  Leigh  and  her  heirs,  on 
similar  conditions.  I  have  the  honour  to  be^  Sir, 
"  Your  very  obedient,  humble  servant, 

"Byron." 

«OTer  (he  words  which  I  have  here  placed  between 
brackets ,  Lord  Byron  drew  his  pen. 

fin  the  clause  enumerating  the  names  and  places  of 
abode  of  the  executors,  the  solicitor  had  left  blanks  for  the 
christian  names  of  these  gentlemen,  and  Lord  Byron, 
having  filled  up  all  but  that  of  Dallas,  writes  in  the  margin 
•—"  I  forget  the  christian  name  of  Dallas— cut  him  out.* 

I  — : ..,, 


In  oonsequeiioe  of  diis  last  letter,  a  proviso  and 
dedaration,  in  conformity  vnth  its  instructions,  were 
Inserted  in  the  will.  He  also  executed,  on  the  28th 
of  this  m(«th,  a  codicil,  hy  which  he  reToked  the 
bequest  of  his  "household  goods  and  furaiture, 
library,  pictures,  sabres,  watches,  plate,  linea, 
trinkets,  and  other  personal  estate  (except  nMXiey 
and  securities)  situate  vnthin  the  walls  d[  the  man- 
sion-house and  premises  at  his  decease"— and  be- 
queathed the  same  (except  his  vrine  and  spirituous 
liquors)  to  his  friends,  die  said  J.  C.  Hobhouse, 
J.  B.  Davies,  and  Francis  Hodgson,  their  execu- 
tors, &c.,  to  be  equally  divided  between  them  for 
their  ovm  use; — and  he  bequeathed  his  wine  and 
spirituous  liquors,  which  should  be  in  the  odlarsand 
premises  at  Newstead,  "  unto  his  friend  the  ssid 
J.  Becher  for  Ins  own  use,  and  requested  the  said 
J.  C.  Hobhouse,  J.  B.  Davies,  F.  Ifodgsoo,  and 
J.  Becher,  re8pe<^vely,4o  accept  the  bequest  thodn 
contained,  to  them*  respective^,  as  a  token  of  bis 
friendship. " 

The  foUowmg  letters,  written  while  his  late  losses 
were  fresh  in  his  mind,  will  be  read  with  pamful 
interest. 

LETTER  LIX. 

TO  MR  DALLAS. 

r 

•Newstead  Abbey,  Notts..  August  13th,  1811. 

"Peace  be  vrith  the  dead!  Regret  cannot  wake 
them.  With  a  sigh  to  the  departed,  let  us  resume  the 
dull  business  of  life,  in  the  certainty  that  we  also 
shall  have  our  repose.  Besides  her  who  gave  me 
being,  I  have  lost  more  than  one  who  made  that 
being  tolerable. — ^The  best  friend  of  my  friend  Hob- 
house, Matthews,  a  man  of  the  first  talents,  and 
also  not  the  worst  of  my  narrow  circle,  has  perished 
miserably  in  the  muddy  waves  of  the  Cam,  always 
fiital  to  genius :  —  my  poor  schoolfellow.  Wing- 
field,  at  Coimbra — within  a  month ;  and  whilst  I  had 
heard  fnnn  tUl  three,  but  not  seen  one.  Matthews 
vfrrote  to  me  the  veiy  day  before  his  death;  and 
though  I  feel  for  his  fate,  I  am  still  more  anxious  for 
Hobhouse,  who,  I  very  much  fear,  will  hardly  re- 
tain his  senses;  his  letters  to  me  since  the  event 
have  been  most  incoherent.  But  let  this  pass — we 
shall  all  one  day  pass  along  vrith  the  rest— 4he  vrorld 
is  too  fuU  of  such  things,  and  our  very  sorrow  is 
selfish. 

"I  received  a  letter  from  you,  which  my  late 
occupations  prevented  me  from  du^  noticing. — I 
hope  your  friends  and  famfly  will  long  hold  together. 
I  shidl  be  glad  to  hear  from  you,  on  business,  on 
common-place,  or  any  thing,  or  nothing — ^but  death; 
— ^I  a^  already  too  familiar  vrith  the  dead.  It  is 
strange  that  I  look  on  the  skulls  which  stand  beside 
me  (I  have  always  had  ./Smr  in  my  study)  vrithont 
emotion,  b^t  I  cannot  strip  the  features  of  diose  I 
have  known  of  their  fleshy  covering,  even  in  idea, 
wkhout  a  hideous  sensation;  but  the  wwms  are  less 
ceremonious.— Surdy,  the  Romans  did  well  when 
they  burned  the  dead. — I  shall  be  happy  to  hear 
from  you,  and  amt  yours,  &c.** 
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LETTER  LX. 


TO  MR  HODGSON. 


•Newitewl  Abbey,  Aii(iut22il,  1811, 
Ym  may  have  heard  of  the  sudden  death  of  my 
ler  and  poor  Matthews,  which,  with  that  of 
Sfidd  (of  which  I  was  not  fully  aware  till  just 
«I  left  town,  and  indeed  hardly  believed  it). 
Bade  a  sad  chasm  in  my  connexions.  Indeed  the 

I  followed  each  other  so  raindly  that  I  am  yet 
d  from  the  shock,  and  though  I  do  eat  and 
'ud  talk,  and  even  laugh,  at  times,  yet  I  can 
ly  persuade  myself  that  I  am  awake,  did  not 
r  Bkonung  oonvince  me  mournfully  to  the  con- 
[.—I  shall  now  wave  the  subject, — the  dead  are 
^  Vid  none  but  the  dead  can  be  so. 

You  win  feel  for  poor  Hobhouse,— Matthews 
ithe'god  of  his  idohUiy;'  and  if  intellect  ooukl 
It  a  nuin  above  his  feUows,  no  one  could  refuse  him 
«mJnence.  I  knew  him  most  intimately,  and 
led  him  proportionably ;  but  I  am  reoumng— so 

15  talk  of  Ufe  and  the  Ihing. 

If  jou  should  feel  a  disposition  to  come  here,  you 
find '  beef  and  a  sea-coal  fire,'  and  not  ungene- 
wine.  Whether  Otway's  two  other  requisites 
(Englishman  or  not,  I  cannot  tell,  but  probably 
fthem. — ^Let  me  know  when  I  may  expect  you, 
may  tell  you  when  I  go  and  when  return. — I 
lot  yet  been  to  Lanes.  *  *  *  * 
9  has  been  here,  and  has  invited  me  to  Cam- 
i  for  a  week  in  October,  so  that,  peiadventure, 
\j  encounter  glass  to  glass.  His  gaiety  (death 
:  mar  it)  has  done  me  service;  but,  after  all, 
'as  a  hollow  laughter. 

ou  will  write  to.me?  I  am  solitary,  and  I  never 
itttde  irksome  before.    Your  anxiety  about  the 

16  ou  **'8  book  is  amusing ;  as  it  was  anony- 
certes  it'was  of  little  consequence  t  I  wish  it 

oduced  a  little  more  confusion,  being  a  lover  of 
f  malice.  Are  you  doing  nothing?  writing  no- 
printing  nothing?  why  not  your  Satire  on 
»diam  ?  the  subject  (supposing  die  public  to  be 
to  merit)  would  do  wonders.  Besides,  it  would 
well  for  a  destined  deacon  to  prove  his  ortho- 
— It  reaDy  would  give  me  pleasure  to  see  you 
Hy  appreciated.  I  say  really,  as,  being  an  aU' 
ny  humanity  might  be  suspected.  Believe  me, 
L,  yours  always." 

LETTER  LXL 

TO  MR  DALLAS. 

«  Newstead,  Anciut  SI,  1811. 

our  letter  gives  me  credit  for  more  acute  feel- 
lan  I  possess;  for  though  I  feel  tolerably  miser- 
ret  I  am  at  the  same  time  subject  to  a  kind  of 
ical  merriment,  or  rather  laughter  without  mer- 
;,  which  I  can  neither  account  for  noi^  conquer, 

I I  do  not  feel  relieved  by  it ;  but  an  indifferent 
t  would  think  me  in  excellent  spirits.  '  We 
forget  these  things,'  and  have  recourse  to  our 
fish  comforts,  or  rather  comfortable  selfishness, 
ot  think  I  shall  retuni  to  London  immediately, 
tall  therefore  accept  freely  what  is  offered  coul^ 


teously—- ypur  mediation  between  me  and  Murray. 
I  don't  think  my  name  will  answer  the  purpose,  and 
you  must  be  aware  that  my  plaguy  Satire  will  bring 
the  north  and  south  Grub-streets  down  upon  the 

*  Pilgrimage ;' — but,  nevertheless,  if  Murray  makes  a 
point  of  it,  and  you  coincide  with  him,  I  win  do  it 
daringly;  so  let  it  be  entitled,  '  By  the  Author  of 
English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers.'  My  remarks 
en  the  Romaie,  &c.,  cnoe  intended  to  accompany  the 

*  Hints  from  Horace,'  shall  go  a\ong  with  the  other, 
as  being  indeed  more  appropriate;  also  the  smaller 
poems  now  in  my  possession,  with  a  few  selected 
from  those  published  in  *  *'s  Miscellany.  I  have 
found  amcmgst  my  poor  mother's  papers  idl  my  letters 
from  the  East,  and  one  in  particular  of  some  laigth 
from  Albania.  From  this,  if  necessary,  1  can  work 
up  a  note  or  two  on  that  subject.  As  I  kept  no 
journal,  the  letters  written  on  the  spot  are  the  best. 
But  of  this  anon,  when  we  have  definitively  arranged. 

^  Has  Murray  shown  the  work  to  any  one  ?  He  may 
— ^but  I  wiU  have  no  traps  for  applause.  Of  course 
there  are  little  things  I  would  wish  to  alter,  and  per- 
haps the  two  stanzas  of  a  buffooning  cast  on  Lon- 
don's Sunday  are  as  well  left  out.  I  much  wish  to 
avoid  identifying  Childe  Harold's  character  with 
mine,  and  that,  in  sooth,  is  my  second  objection  to 
my  name  appearing  in  the  title-page.  When  you 
have  made  arrangements  as  to  time,  size,  type,  &c., 
f^TOur  me  with  a  reply.  I  am  giving  you  a  universe 
of  trouble,  whieh  thanks  cannot  atone  for.  I  made  a 
kind  of  prose  apology  for  my  scepticism  at  the  head 
of  the  MS.,  which,  on  recollection,  is  so  much  more 
like  an  attack  than  a  defence,  that,  haply,  it  might 
better  be  omitted :— perpend,  pronounce.  After  all, 
I  fear  Murray  will  be  in  a  scrape  with  the  orthodox ; 
but  I  cannot  help  it,  though  I  wish  him  well  through 
it.  As  for  me,  '  I  have  supped  fiill  of  criticism,' 
and  I  don't  think  that  '  the  most  dismal  treatise'  will 
stir  and  rouse  my  *  fell  of  hair'  till  *  Birnam  wood  do 
come  to  Dnnsinane.* 

^  I  shall  continue  to  write  at  intervals,  and  hope 
you  will  pay  me  in  kind.  How  does  Pratt  get  on,  or 
rather  get  off  Joe  Blackett's  posthumous  stock?  You 
killed  that  poor  man  amongst  you,  m  spite  of  your 
Ionian  friend  and  myself,  who  would  have  saved  him 
from  Pratt,  poetry,  present  poverty,  and  posthumous 
oblivion.  Cruel  patronage !  to  ruin  a  man  at  his 
calling;  but  then  he  is  a  divine  subject  for  subscrip- 
tion and  biography ;  and  Pratt,  who  makes  the  most 
of  his  dedications,  has  inscribed  the  volume  to  no  less 
than  five  fieunilies  of  distinction. 

^  I  am  sorry  you  dont  like  Harry  White;  with  a 
great  deal  of  cant,  which  in  him  was  sincere  (indeed 
it  killed  him,  as  you  killed  Joe  Blackett),  certes  there 
is  poesy  and  genius.  I  don't  say  this  on  account  of 
my  sindile  and  rhymes ;  but  surely  he  was  beyond  all 
the  Bloomfields  and  Blacketts,  and  their  collateral 
cobblers,  whom  Lofft  and  Pratt  have  or  may  kidknap 
from  their  calling,  into  the  service  of  the  trade.  You 
must  excuse  my  flippancy,  for  I  am  writifl^;  I  know 
not  ,what,  to  escape  from  myself.  Hobhouse  is  gone 
to  Ireland.  Mr  Davies  has  been  here  on  his  way  to 
Harrowgate. 

^  You  did  not  know  M. ;  he  was  a  man  of  the'moet 
astonishing  powers,  as  he  sufficiently  proved  at  Cam- 
bridge, by  carrying  off  more  prizes  and  feUowships^ 
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againtt  the  ablest  candidates,  than  any  other  giaduate 
on  record;  but  a  most  decided  atheist,  indeed 
noxiouslj  so,  for  he  proclaimed  his  principles  in  all 
societies.  I  knew  him  well,  and  feel  a  loss  not  easilj 
to  be  supplied  to  myself— to  Hobhouse  nerer.  Let 
me  hear  from  you,  and  believe  me,  ficc.** 

The  progress  towards  publication  of  his  two  forth- 
coming works  will  be  best  traced  in  his  letters  to  Mr 
Murray  and  Mr  Dallas. 


LETTER  LXn. 


TO  MR  MURRAY. 


Newitead  Abbey,  Notts.,  Angoit  23, 1811. 


SIR, 


^  A  domestic  calamity  in  the  death  of  a  near  rela- 
tion has  hitherto  prevented  my  addressing  you  on  the 
subject  of  this  letter. — ^My  friend  Mr  Dallas  has 
placed  in  your  hands  a  manuscript  poem  written  by 
me  in  Greece,  which  he  tells  me  you  do  not  object  to 
publishing.  But  he  also  informed  me  in  London  that 
you  wished  to  send  the  MS.  to  Mr  Gifford.  Now, 
though  no  one  would  feel  more  gratified  by  the  chance 
of  obtaining  his  observations  on  a  work  than  myself, 
there  is  in  such  a  proceeding  a  kind  of  petition  for 
praise,  that  neither  my  pride— or  whatever  you 
please  to  call  it — ^will  admit.  Mr  G.  is  not  only  the 
first  satirist  of  the  day,  but  editor  of  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal Reviews.  As  such,  he  is  the  last  man  whose 
censure(however  eager  to  avoid  it)I  would  deprecate  by 
clandestine  means.  You  vrill  therefore  retain  the  MS. 
in  your  own  care,  or,  if  it  must  needs  be  shown,  send 
it  to  another.  Though  not  veiy  patient  of  censure,  I 
would  fain  obtain  fairly  any  little  praise  my  rhymes 
might  deserve,  at  aU  events  not  by  extortion  and  the 
humble  solicitations  of  a  bandied  about  MS.  I  am 
sure  a  little  consideration  vrill  convince  you  it  would 
be  wrong. 

^  If  you  determine  on  publication,  I  have  some 
smaller  poems  (never  published),  a  few  notes,  and  a 
short  dissertation  on  the  literature  of  the  modem 
Greeks  (written  at  Athens),  which  will  come  in  at 
the  end  of  the  volume. — And  if  the  present  poem 
should  succeed,  it  is  my  intention,  at  some  subse- 
quent period,  to  publish  some  selections  from  my 
first  work, — ^my  Satire, — another  nearly  the  same 
length,  and  a  few  other  things,  with  the  MS.  now 
in  your  hands,  in  two  volumes. — But  of  these  here- 
after. You  will  apprize  me  of  your  determination. 
I  am,  sir,  your  very  obedient,  fee." 

LETTER   LXIII. 

TO  MR  DALLAS. 

^'Newstead  Abbey,  August  25, 1811. 
^  Being  fortunately  enabled  to  frank,  I  do  not 
spare  scribbling,  having  sent  you  packets  within  the 
last  ten  days.  I  am  pasang  solitary,  and  do  not 
eis^eet  my  agent  to  accompany  me  to  Rochdale  be- 
fore the  second  week  in  September,  a  delay  which 
perplexes  me,  as  I  wish  the  business  over,  and 
should  at  present  welcome  employment.  I  sent  you 
exordiums,  annotations,  &c.,  for  the  forthcoming 
quarto,  if  quarto  it  is  to  be ;  and  I  also  have  written 


to  Mr  Murray  my  objection  to  soiding  the  M 
Juvma],  but  aDowing  him  to  show  it  to  any  < 
(tf  the  calling.  Hobhouse  is  amongst  the  ty^ 
ready;  so,  between  his  prose  and  my  verSi 
world  vrill  be  decently  drawn  upon  for  its 
money  and  patience.  Besides  all  this,  my  ^ 
tion  of  Horace'  is  gasping  for  the  press  a*^ 
thorn's,  but  I  am  hesitating  as  to  the/^  ^ 
toA«n,  the  single  or  the  double,  the  present 
future.  You  must  excuse  all  this,  for  I  ^ 
thing  to  say  in  this  \pne  mansion  but  of  my= 
yet  I  would  willingly  talk  or  think  el  aught  ^ 

•^  What  are  you  about  to  do  7  Do  you 
perching  in  Cumberland,  as  you  opined  wluis 
in  the  metropolis?    If  you  mean  to  retire, 
occupy  Miss  *  *  *'8  *  Cottage  of  Friendship,^" 
seat  of  Cobbler  Joe,  for  whose  death  you  «  — 
are  answerable  ?    His  *  Orphan  Daughter* 
Pratt !)  will,  certes,  turn  out  a  shoemakiu^T-^ 
Have  you  no  remorse?  I  think  that  elegan.  -^ 
to  Miss  Dalkis  should  be  inscribed  on  the       < 
which  Miss  *  *  *  means  to  stitch  to  his  mena  <. 

^  The  newspapers  seem  much  disappoin.'C^ 
majesty's  not  dying,  or  doing  something  1?^ 
presume  it  is  almost  over.  If  parliament  me 
October,  I  shall  be  in  tovm  to  attend.  I  so 
invited  to  Cambridge  for  the  beginnio^  of 
month,  but  am  first  to  jaunt  to  Rodidak.  ? 
Matthews  is  gone,  and  Hobhouse  in  Ireland,  I  b 
hardly  one  left  there  to  bid  me  welcome,  except 
inviter.  At  three-and-twenty  I  am  left  alone, 
what  more  can  we  be  at  seventy?  It  is  true, I 
young  enough  to  begin  agam,  but  with  whom  c 
retrace  the  laughing  part  of  life  ?  It  is  odd  ho^ 
of  my  friends  have  died  a  quiet  death,— Imea 
their  beds.  But  a  quiet  life  is  erf"  more  conseqw 
Yet  one  loves  squabbling  and  jostling  better 
yavming.  This  last  toord  admonishes  me  to  n 
you  from  yours,  very  truly,  fee." 

LETTER  LXIV. 

TO  MR  DALLAS. 

'Newitead  Abbey,  August  S7, 
**  I  was  so  sincere  in  my  note  on  the  late  C 
Matthews,  and  do  feel  myself  so  totally  unable 
justice  to  his  talents,  that  the  passage  must  sta 
the  very  reason  you  bring  against  it.  To  him  j 
men  I  ever  knew  were  pigmies.  He  was  an 
lectual  giant.  It  is  true  I  loved  W.  better ;  I 
the  eariiest  and  the  dearest,  and  one  of  the  fe 
could  never  repent  of  having  loved  :  but  in  abi 
ah  1  you  did  not  know  Matthews  1 

"  Childe  Harold  may  wait  and  welcome 

are  never  the  worse  for  delay  in  the  publicatioi 
you  have  got  our  heir,  George  Anson  Byron,  a 
sister,  with  you. 


"  You  may  say  what  you  please,  but  you  ai 
of  the  murderers  of  Blackett,  and  yet  you  won't 
Harry  White's  genius.  Setting  aside  his  bigoti 
surely  ranks  next  Chatterton.  It  is  astonishing 
little  he  was  known  ;  and  at  Cambridge  no 
thought  or  heard  of  such  a  man,  till  his  deatl 
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otice  useless.  For  my  own  part,  I  should 
most  proud'  of  such  an  acquaintance :  his 
dices  were  respectable.  There  is  a  sucking 
a  Granta,  a  Mr  Townsend,  proUgd  of  the 
erland.  Did  yOu  ever  hear  of  liim  and  his 
Idon?'  I  think  his  pkn  (the  man  I  don't 
ders  on  the  sublime;  though,  perhaps,  the 
n  of  the  '  Last  Day'  (according,  to  you 

0,  is  a  little  too  darbg ;  at  least,  it  looks 
the  Lord  what  he  is  to  do,  and  might  re- 

-natured  person  of  the  line — 

boll  rash  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread. 

[  don't  mean  to  cayil,  only  other  folks  will, 
Eqr  bring  all  the  lambs  of  Jacob  Behmen 
ears.  However,  I  hope  he  will  bring  it  to 
m,  though  Milton  is  in  his  way. 
to  me — I  dote  on  gossip— and  make  a  bow 
ad  shake  George  by  the  hand  for  me ;  but, 
for  he  has  a  sad  sea  paw. 
^I  would  ask  George  here,  but  I  don't 
'  to  amuse  him — all  my  horses  were  sold 
\  England,  and  I  have  not  had  time  to  re- 

1.  Neyertheless,  if  he  will  come  down  and 
sptonber,  he  will  be  very  welcome ;  but  he 
I  a  gun,  for  I  gave  away  all  mine  to  Ali 
d  other  Turks.  Dogs,  a  keeper,  and  plenty 
inth  a  Tei7  large  manor,  I  haye — a  lake,  a 
le-room,  and  neat  wines.** 

LETTER  LXV. 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

•Newstead  Abbey,  NotU.,  Sept.  5th,  18II. 

IB, 

ime  seems  to  be  past  when  (as  Dr  Johnson 
n  was  certain  to  *  hear  the  truth  from  his 
'  for  you  have  paid  me  so  many  compli- 
it,  if  I  was  not  the  veriest  scribbler  on 
ould  feel  affix>nted.  As  I  accept  your  com- 
t  is  but  fair  I  should  g^ve  equal  or  greater 
our  objections,  the  more  so,  as  I  believe 
i  well  founded.  With  regard  to  the  politi- 
letaphysical  parts,  I  am  afraid  I  can  alter 
but  I  have  high  authority  for  my  errors  in 
,  for  even  the  Mneid -was  a  political  jtoem, 
a  for  a  political  purpose;  and  as  to  my 
linions  on  subjects  of  more  importance,  I 
3ere  in  them  for  recantation.  On  Spanish 
ve  said  what  I  saw,  and  every  day  confirms 
notion  of  the  result  formed  on  the  spot ; 
er  think  honest  John  Bull  is  beginning  to 
d  again  to  that  sobriety  which  Massena's 
1  b^fun  to  reel  from  its  centre — the  usual 
se  of  unusual  success.  So  you  perceive  I 
*T  the  sentiments ;  but  if  there  are  any  al- 
n  the  structure  of  the  versification  you 
!i  to  be  made,  I  will  tag  rhymes  and  turn 
much  as  you  please.  As  for  the  '  orthodox, ' 
i  they  w31  buy,  on  purpose  to  abuse — you 
e  the  oae,  if  they  will  do  the  other.  You 
that  any  thing  from  my  pen  must  expect  no 
1  many  accounts ;  and  as  the  present  pub- 
of  a  nature  very  different  from  the  former, 
ot  be  sanguine. 


**  You  have  given  me  nto  answer  to  my  question — 
tell  me  fairiy,  did  you  show  the  MS.  to  some  of  your 
corps  ? — ^I  sent  an  introductoiy  stanza  to  Mr  Dallas, 
to  be  forwarded  to  you ;  the  poem  else  will  open  too 
abruptly.  The  stanzas  had  better  be  numbered  in 
Roman  characters.  There  is  a  disquisition  <m  the 
literature  of  the  modem  Greeks,  and  some  smaller 
poems,  to  come  in  at  the  close.  These  are  now  at 
Newstead,  but  vrill  be  sent  in  time.  If  Mr  D.  has  lost 
the  stanza  and  note  annexed  to  it,  write,  and  I  will 
send  it  myself. — You  tell  me  to  add  two  Cantos,  but 
I  am  about  to  visit  my  collieries  in  Lancashire  on  the 
15th  inst.,  which  is  so  unpoetical  an  employment  that 
I  need  say  no  more.  I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient) 
&c.» 

The  manuscripts  of  both  his  Poems  having  been 
shown,  much  against  his  own  will,  to  Mr  Gifibrd,  the 
opinion  oi  that  gentleman  was  thus  reported  to  him 
by  Mr  Dallas : — "  Of  your  Satire  he  spoke  highly ; 
but  this  Poem  (Childe  Harold)  he  pronounces  not 
only  the  best  you  have  written,  but  equal  to  any  of 
the  present  age.'' 

LETTER  LXVI. 

TO  MR  DALLAS. 

«  Newstead  Abbey,  SeptenAer  7th,  1811 . 

**  As  Gifibrd  has  been  ever  my  *  Magnus  Apollo,' 
any  approbation,  such  as  you  mention,  would,  of 
course,  be  more  welcome  than  *  all  Bokara's  vaunted 
gold,  than  all  the  gems  of  Samarkand.'  But  I  am 
Sony  the  MS.  was  shown  to  him  in  such  a  manner, 
and  I  had  written  to  Murray  to  say  as  much,  before  I 
was  aware  that  it  was  too  late. 

"  Your  objection  to  the  expression  *  central  line,' 
I  can  only  meet  by  saying  that,  before  Childe  Harold 
left  England,  it  was  his  full  intention  to  traverse 
Persia,  and  return  by  India,  which  he  could  not  have 
done  without  passing  the  equinoctial. 

**  The  other  errors  you  mention,  I  must  correct  in 
the  progress  through  the  press.  I  feel  honoured  by 
the  wish  of  sueh  men  that  the  poem  should  be  con- 
tinned,  but  to  do  that,  I  must  return  to  Greece  and 
Asia;  I  must  have  a  warm  sun  and  a  blue  sky;  I 
cannot  describe  scenes  so  dear  to  me  by  a  sea-coal 
fire.  I  had  projected  an  additional  Canto  when  I  was 
in  the  Troad  and  Constantinople,  and  if  I  saw  them 
again,  it  would  go  on ;  but  under  existing  cmjum- 
stances  and  sensations ^  I  have  neither  harp,  *  heart, 
nor  voice*  to  proceed.  I  feel  that  you  are  all  right  as 
to  the  metaphysical  part;  but  I  also  feel  that  1  am 
sincere,  and  that  if  I  am  only  to  write  *  ad  captan- 
dum  vulgWj  I  might  as  well  edit  a  magazine  at  once, 

or  spin  canzraiettas  for  Yauxhall. 

♦  ♦  *  ♦  * 

^  My  work  must  make  its  way  as  well  as  it  can ;  I 
know  I  have  every  thing  against  me,  angry  poets  and 
prejudices ;  but  if  the  poem  is  a  poem,  it  will  sur- 
mount these  obstades,  and  if  not,  it  deserves  its  fote. 
Your  friend's  Ode  I  have  read— it  is  no  great  com- 
pliment to  pronounce  it  far  superior  to  S  *  **s  on 
the  same  subject,  or  to  the  merits  of  the  new  Chan- 
cellor. It  is  evidently  the  production  of  a  man  of 
taste,  and  a  poet,  though  I  should  not  be  willing  to 
say  it  was  fully  equal  to  what  might  be  expected 
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from  the  author  of '  Hotw  lomca/  I  thank  yoa  for 
it,  and  that  is  more  than  I  would  do  for  any  othei 
Ode  of  the  preset^  day. 

**  I  am  Tory  senrible  of  your  good  wishes,  and,  in- 
deed, I  have  need  of  them.  My  whole  life  has  been 
at  Tarianee  with  propriety,  not  to  say  decenqr ;  my 
circumstances  are  beomie  inTolved ;  my  friends  are 
dead  or  estranged,  and  my  existence  a  dreary  void. 
In  Matthews  I  have  lost  my  '  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend  ;*  in  Wingfield  a  friend  only,  but  one  whom 
I  could  have  wished  to  have  preceded  in  his  long 
journey. 

**  Matthews  was  indeed  an  extraordinary  man ;  it 
has  not  entered  into  the  heart  of  a  stranger  to  con- 
ceive such  a  man ;  there  was  the  stamp  of  immortality 
in  all  he  said  or  did;  and  now  what  is  he?  When 
we  see  such  men  pass  away  and  be  no  more — men, 
who  seem  created  to  display  what  the  Creator  could 
make  his  creatures,  gathered  into  corruption,  before 
the  maturity  of  minds  that  might  have  been  the  pride 
qX.  posterity,  what  are  we  to  conclude  7  For  my  own 
part,  I  am  bewildered.  To  me  he  was  much,  to 
Hobhouse  cTciy  thing. — ^My  poor  Hobhouse  doted  on 
Matthews.  For  me,  I  did  not  love  quite  so  much  as  1 
honoured  him ;  I  was  indeed  so  sensible  of  his  infinite 
superiority,  that  though  I  did  not  envy,  I  stood  in  awe 
of  it.  He,  Hobhouse,  Davies,  and  myself,  formed  a 
coterie  of  our  own  at  Cambridge  and  elsewhere. 
Davies  is  a  wit  and  man  of  the  world,  and  feels  as 
much  as  suoh  a  character  can  do ;  but  not  as  Hob- 
house has  been  affected.  Davies,  who  is  not  a  scrib- 
bler, has  always  beaten  us  all  in  the  war  of  words, 
and  by  his  colloquial  powers  at  once  delighted  and 
kept  us  in  order.  H.  and  myself  always  had  the 
worst  of  it  with  the  other  two ;  and  even  M.  yielded 
to  the  dashing  macity  of  S.  D.  But  I  am  talking 
to  you  of  men  or  boys,  as  if  you  cared  about  such 
beings. 

^  I  expect  mine  agent  down  on  the  I4th  to  pro- 
ceed to  Lancashire,  where,  I  hear  from  all  quarters, 
that  I  have  a  rery  valuable  property  in  coals,  &c.  I 
then  intend  to  accept  an  invitation  to  Cambridge  in 
October,  and  shall,  perhaps,  run  up  to  town.  I  have 
four  invitations— to  Wales,  Dorset,  Cambridge,  and 
Chester;  but  I  must  be  a  man  of  business.  I  am 
quite  alone,  as  these  long  letters  sadly  testify.  I  per- 
ceive, by  referring  t6  your  letter,  that  the  Ode  is  from 
the  author;  make  my  thanks  acceptable  to  him. 
His  muse  is  worthy  a  nobler  theme.  You  will 
write,  as  usual,  1  hope.  I  wish  you  a  good  evening, 
and  am,  Sec." 


LETTER  LXVn. 

TO  MH  MURRAY. 
«Newitead  Abbey,  Notts.,  Sept.  14, 1811. 


SIB, 


^  Since  your  former  letter,  Mr  Dallas  informs  me 
that  the  MS.  has  been  submitted  to  the  perusal  of 
Mr  Giffinrd,  most  contrary  to  my  wishes,  as  Mr  D. 
could^  have  explained,  and  as  my  own  letter  to  you 
did,  in  fact,  explain,  with  my  motives  for  objecting 
to  such  a  proceeding.  Some  late  domestic  events,  of 
which  you  are  probably  aware,  prevented  my  letter 
from  being  sent  before;  indeed,  I  hardly  conceived 
you  would  so  hastily  thrust  my  productions  into  the 


hands  of  a  stranger,  who  could  be  as  littk 
by  receiving  them,  as  their  authcM*  is  at  th 
offered  in  such  a  manner,  and  to  sudi  a  mai 

**  My  address,  when  I  leave  Newstea(^  i 
'  Rochdale,  Lancadiire ;'  but  I  have  not  ] 
the  day  of  departure,  and  1  will  apprize  j 
ready  to  set  off. 

^  You  have  i^ced  me  in  a  very  ridicula 
tion ;  but  it  is  past,  and  nothing  more  is  to  b 
the  subject.  You  hinted  to  me  that  you  wist 
alterations  to  be  made ;  if  they  have  nothi 
with  politics  or  religion,  I  will  make  them  iv 
readiness.    I  am,  sir,  &c.  &c." 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

«  Newttead  Abbey.  Seiit.  II 

*^  I  return  the  proof,  which  I  should  wii 
shown  to  Mr  Dallas,  who  understands  typo( 
arrangements  much  better  than  1  can  prete 
The  printer  may  place  the  notes  in  his  otoi 
any  troy,  so  that  they  are  out  of  my  tovy 
nothing  about  types  or  margins. 

^  If  you  have  any  communication  to  make 
be  here  at  least  a  week  or  ten  days  longer. 

^  I  am,  sir,  &! 

LETTER  LXVm. 

TO  MR  DALLAS. 

«  Newstead  Abbey,  Sept 

^  I  can  easily  excuse  your  not  writing,  as : 
I  hope,  something  better  to  do,  and  you  mu 
my  frequent  invasions  <m  your  attention,  1 
have  at  this  moment  nothing  to  interpose 
you  and  my  epistles. 

^  I  cannot  settle  to  any  thing,  and  my  < 
with  the  excepti(m  of  bodily  exercise  to  son 
with  uniform  indoleinoe,  and  idle  insipidity 
been  expecting,  and  still  expect,  my  agen 
shall  have  enough  to  occupy  my  reflection 
ness  of  no  /ery  pleasant  aspect.  Before  n 
to  Rochdale,  you  shall  have  due  notice 
address  me— I  believe  at  the  post-c^c 
township.  From  Murray  I  received  a  sec 
<^  the  same  pages,  which  I  requested  hio 
you,  that  any  thing  which  may  have  es4 
observation  may  be  detected  before  the  pi 
the  comer-stone  of  an  errata  column. 

^  I  am  now  not  quite  alone,  having  an  old 
ance  and  schoolfellow  with  me,  so  old^  inc 
we  have  nothing  new  to  say  oa  any  sul 
yawn  at  each  other  in  a  sort  of  quiet  iTiqw 
hear  nothing  from  Cawthom,  or  Captain  £ 
and  their  quarto — Lord  have  mercy  on  i 
We  come  on  like  Cerberus  with  our  tripk 

*  On  a  leaf  of  one  of  his  paper-books  I  find  ax 
written  at  this  time,  which,  though  not  perhaps  pi 
good,  I  consider  myielf  bound  to  insert :-~ 

On  Moor^i  Uut  Operatic  Farce,  or  farcical  Op, 

Good  pla;s  are  scarce. 

So  Moore  writes  farce : 
The  poet's  fame  grows  brittle— 

We  knew  before 

Th^t  UUle^i  Moore, 
Bat  now  U  is  Moore  that  \  little. 

Sept.  14, 18 
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As  for  mifself,  by  vtytelff  I  must  be  latisfied 
with  a  comparison  to  Jmuu. 

**  I  am  not  at  all  pleased  with  Murray  for  showing 
the  MS. ;  and  I  am  certain  Gifford  must  see  it  in  the 
same  light  that  I  do.    His  praise  is  nothing  to  the 
purpose :  what  qould  he  say  ?    He  could  not  spit  in 
the  face  of  erne  who  had  praised  him  in  eyery  possible 
way.  I  must  own  that  I  wish  to  have  the  impression 
remoTed  from  his  mind,  that  I  had  any  concern  in 
such  a  paltry  transaction.    The  more  I  think,  the 
more  it  disquiets  me ;  so  I  will  say  no  more  about  it. 
It  is  bad  enough  to  be  a  scribbler,  without  having  re- 
course to  such  shifts  to  extort  praise,  or  deprecate 
censure.     It  is  anticipating,  it  is  b^;ging,  kneeling, 
adulating — the  devil  1  the  devil !  the  devil  1  and  all 
without  my  wish,  and  contrary  to  my  express  desire. 
I  wish  Murray  had  been  tied  to  Payne's  neck  when 
he  jumped  into  the  Paddingtoa  Canal,^  and  so  tell 
him, — that  is  the  pn^er  receptade  for  publidiers. 
You  have  thoughts  of  settling  in  the  country,  why 
not  try  Notts.  P  I  think  there  are  places  which  would 
suit  you  in  all  points,  and  then  you  are  nearer  the 
metropolis.    But  of  this  anon. 

"  I  am  yours,  Sec." 

LETTER  LXIX. 

TO  BIR  DALLAS. 

•Newstesd  Abbey,  Sept.  SI.  1811. 
**  I  have  shown  my  respect  for  your  suggestions  by 
adopting  them;  but  I  have  made  many  alterations 
in  the  first  proof,  over  and  above ;  as,  for  example : 

Oh  Thoa,  in  Bellas  deem'd  of  heavenly  birth, 
Dec.  &c. 

Since  shitmedfutt  eft  by  later  fyres  on  earth 
Mine,  &c. 

Yet  there  Vve  wander'dhj  the  vaunted  rill ; 

and  so  on.  So  Ihave  got  ridof  Dr  Lowth  and  '  drunk' 
to  boot,  and  very  glad  I  am  to  say  so.  I  have  also 
suUenised  the  line  as  heretofore,  and,  in  short,  have 
been  quite  conformable. 

**  Pray  write;  you  shall  hear  when  I  remove  to 
Lanes.   I  have  brought  you  and  my  friend  Juvenal 

*  In  a  note  on  hia  *  Hints  from  Horace,*  he  thns  homonr- 
oosly  applies  this  incident : 

*  A  literary  friend  of  mine  walking  oat  one  lovely  evening 
last  summer  on  the  eleventh  bridge  of  the  Paddington  Canal, 
was  alarmed  by  the  cry  of  '  one  in  jeopardy.'  He  mshed 
along,  collected  a  body  of  Irish  hay-makers  (sopping  on 
batter-milk  in  an  adjoining  paddock),  procured  three  rakes, 
one  eel-spear,  and  a  landing-net,  and  at  last  (horretco  re- 
ferens)  palled  out— hu  own  publisher.  The  unfortunate 
man  was  gone  for  ever,  and  so  was  a  large  quarto  where- 
with he  had  taken  the  leap,  which  proved,  on  inquiry,  to 
have  been  Mr  S  's  last  work.  Its '  alacrity  of  sinkfaig* 
was  so  great,  that  it  has  never  since  been  heard  of,  though 
some  maintain  that  it  is  at  this  moment  concealed  at 
Alderman  Birch's  pastry-premises,  Cornhill.  Be  this  as  it 
■my,  the  coroner's  inquest  brought  in  a  verdict  of  '  Felo 
de  BibliopoIA'  against  a  '  quarto  unknown,'  and  circum- 
stantial evidence  being  since  strong  against  the  '  Carse  of 
Kefaama' (of  which  the  above  words  are  an  exact  descrip- 
tion), it  will  be  tried  by  its  peers  next  session  in  Grub- 
itreet.  Arthur,  Alfred,  Davidaeis,  Richard  Ckeur  de  Lion, 
Exodns,  Exodiad,  Epigoniad,  Calvary,  Fall  of  Cambria, 
Siege  of  Acre,  Don  Roderick,  and  Tom  Thumb  the  Great, 
are  the  names  of  the  twelve  jurors.  Ihe  judges  are  Pye, 
*  *  *,  and  the  bellman  of  St  Sepulchre's.* 


Hodgson  upon  my  back,  on  the  score  of  levefaoion. 
You  are  fervent,  Init  he  is  quite  glowmg ;  and  if  he 
takes  half  the  pains  to  save  his  own  soul,  whidi  he 
volunteers  to  redeem  mine,  great  will  be  his  reward 
hereafter.  I  hcmour  and  thank  you  both,  but  am 
convinced  by  neither.  Now  for  notes.  Besides  those 
I  have  sent,  I  shall  send  the  observations  on  the 
Edinburgh  Reviewer's  remarks  on  the  modem  Greek, 
an  Albanian  song  in  the  Albanian  {not  Qreek)  lan- 
guage, specimens  of  modem  Greek  from  their  New 
Testament,  a  comedy  of  Goldoni's  translated,  vne 
scene,  a  prospectus  of  a  friend's  book,  and  perhaps  a 
song  or  two,  aU  in  Romaic,  besides  their  Pater 
Noster;  so  there  will  be  enough,  if  not  too  much, 
with  what  I  have  already  sent.  Have  you  received 
the  '  Noctes  AtticsB  ?'  I  sent  also  an  annotation  (m 
Portugal.    Hobhouse  is  also  forthcoming.'' 

LJETTER  LXX. 

TO  MR  DALLAS. 

«  Newstead  Abbey,  Sept.  S3, 1811. 

'*  lAsboa  is  the  Portuguese  word,  consequently  the 
very  best.  Ulissipont  is  pedantic;  and,  as  I  have 
Hellas  and  Ents  not  long  before,  there  would  be 
something  like  an  affectation  of  Greek  terms,  which  I 
wish  to  avoid,  since  I  shall  have  a  perilous  quantity 
of  modem  Greek  in  my  notes,  as  specimens  of  the 
tongue ;  therefore  Lisboa  may  keep  its  place.  You 
are  right  about  the  'Hints;'  they  must  not  precede 
the  *  Romaunt ;'  but  Cawthom  will  be  savage  if  they 
don't ;  however,  keep  them  back,  and  him  in  good 
humour,  if  we  can,  but  do  not  let  him  publish. 

*^  I  have  adopted,  I  believe,  most  of  your  sugges- 
tions, but  *  Lisboa*  will  be  an  exception,  to  prove  the 
rule.  I  have  sent  a  quantity  of  notes,  and  shall  con- 
tinue ;  but  pmy  let  them  be  copied ;  no  devil  can 
read  my  hand.  By  the  by,  I  do  not  mean  to  exchange 
the  ninth  verse  of  the  *  Good  Night.'  I  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  my  dog  better  than  his  brother 
brutes,  mankmd ;  and  Argus  we  know  to  be  a  fiible. 
The '  Cosmopolite'  was  an  acquisition  abroad.  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  to  be  found  in  Eng^d.  It  is  an 
amusmg  little  volume,  and  full  of  FVench  flippant^. 
I  read,  though  I  do  not  speak,  the  language. 

^  I  wiU  be  angry  with  Munray.  It  was  a  book- 
selling, back-shop,  Patemoster-row,  paltry  proceed- 
ing, and  if  the  experiment  had  turned  out  as  it 
deserved,  I  would  have  raised  all  Fleet-street,  and 
borrowed  the  giant's  staff  from  St  Dunstan's  church, 
to  immolate  the  betrayer  of  trast.  I  have  written  to 
him  as  he  never  was  written  to  before  by  an  author, 
I  'U  be  sworn,  and  I  hope  you  will  amplify  my  wrath, 
till  it  has  an  effect  up<Mi  him.  You  teU  me  always 
you  have  much  to  write  about.  Write  it,  but  let  us 
drop  metaphysics ;— on  that  point  we  shall  never 
agree.  I  am  dull  and  drowsy,  as  usual.  I  do  nothing, 
and  even  that  nothing  fatigues  me.    Adieu.** 

LETTER  LXXI. 

TO  MR  DALLAS. 

«  Newstead  Abbey,  October  U,  1811. 
^I  have  returned  from  Lanes.,  and  ascertained 
that  my  property  there  may  be  made  veiy  valuable. 
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but  Tarious  circumstances  Tery  much  circumscribe 
mj  exertions  at  present.  I  shall  be  in  town  on  busi« 
ness  in  the  beginning  of  November,  and  perhaps  at 
Cambridge  before  the  end  of  this  month ;  but  of  mj 
movements  you  shall  be  regularly  apprized.  Your 
objections  I  have  in  part  done  away  by  alterations, 
which  I  hope  wiU  suffice ;  and  I  have  sent  two  or 
three  additional  stanzas  for  both  '  Fyttes.*  I  have 
been  again  shocked  with  a  deaths  and  have  lost  one 
very  dear  to  me  in  happier  times ;  but  *  I  have  almost 
forgot  the  taste  of  grief,'  and  '  supped  full  of  horrors' 
till  I  have  become  callous,  nor  have  I  a  tear  left  for  an 
event  which,  five  years  ago,  would  have  bowed  down 
my  head  to  the  earth.  It  seems  as  though  I  were  to 
experience  in  my  youth  the  greatest  misery  of  age. 
My  friends  fall  around  me,  and  I  shall  be  left  a  lonely 
tree  before  I  am  withered.  Other  men  can  always 
take  refuge  in  their  families ;  I  have  no  resource  but 
my  own  reflections,  and  they  present  no  prospect 
here  or  hereafter,  except  the  selfish  satisfaction  of 
surviving  my  betters.  I  am  indeed  very  wretched, 
and  you  will  excuse  my  saying  so,  as  you  know  I  am 
not  apt  to  cant  of  sensibility. 

^  Instead  of  tiring  yourself  with  my  concerns,  I 
should  be  glad  to  hear  your  plans  of  retirement.  I 
suppose  you  would  not  like  to  be  wholly  shut  out  of 
society?  Now,I  know  a  large  village,  or  small  town, 
about  twelve  miles  ofi;  where  your  family  would  have 
the  advantage  of  very  genteel  society^  without  the 
hazard  of  being  annoyed  by  mercantile  affluence; 
where  you  would  meet  with  men  of  information  and 
independence ;  and  where  I  have  friends  to  whom  I 
should  be  proud  to  introduce  you.  There  are,  besides, 
a  coffee-room,  assemblies,  &c.  &c.,  which  bring 
people  together.  My  mother  had  a  house  there  some 
yearsj  and  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  economy  of 
Southwell,  the  name  of  this  little  commonwealth. 
Lastly,  you  will  not  be  very  remote  from,  me ;  and 
though  I  am  the  very  worst  companion  for  young 
people  in  the  world,  this  objection  would  not  apply 
to  you,  whom  I  could  see  frequently.  Your  expenses 
too  would  be  such  as  best  suit  your  inclinations, 
more  or  less,  as  you  thought  proper ;  but  very  little 
would  be  requisite  to  enable  you  to  enter  into  aH  the 
gaieties  of  a  countiy  life.  You  could  be  as  quiet  or 
bustUng  as  you  liked,  and  certainly  as  well  situated 
as  on  the  lakes  of  Cumberland,  unless  you  have  a 
particular  wish  to  be  picturesque. 

**  Pray,  is  your  Ionian  friend  in  town'?  You  have 
promised  me  an  introduction. — You  mention  having 
consulted  some  friends  on  the  MSS. — ^Is  not  this  con- 
trary to  our  usual  way  ?  Instruct  Mr  Murray  not  to 
allow  his  shopman  to  call  the  work  *  Child  of  Har- 
row's Pilgrimage  11 1'  as  he  has  done  to  some  of  my 
astonished  friends,  who  wrote  to  inquire  after  my 
ianity  on  the  occasion,  as  well  they  might.  I  have 
heard  nothing  of  Murray,  whom  I  scolded  heartily. — 
Must  I  write  more  notes? — Are  there  not  enough? — 
Cawthom  must  be  kept  back  with  the  '  Hints.' — I 
hope  he  is  getting  on  with  Hobhouse's  quarto. 

**  Good  evening.    Yours  ever,  Sec." 

Of  the  same  date  vrith  this  melancholy  letter  are 
the  fdlowing  verses,  never  before  printed,  which  he 
wrote  in  answer  to  some  lines  received  from  a  friend, 
exhorting  him  to  be  cheerful,  and  to  **  banish  care.'' 


They  will  show  with  what  gloomy  fideli 
while  under  the  pressure  dl  recent  sorrovi 
verted  to  the  disappomtment  of  his  ear^  affi 
the  chief  source  of  all  his  suflforings  an< 
present  and  to  come. 

Newstead  Abbey,  October  II, 

«  Oh  I  banish  care  :*'— soch  ever  be 
The  motto  of  fAy  revelry  I 
Perchance  of  mine,  when  wassail  nights 
Renew  those  riotons  delights, 
'Wherewith  the  children  of  Despair 
Lull  the  lone  heart,  and  "  banish  care." 
But  not  in  morn's  reflecting  hoar. 
When  present,  past,  and  future  lower. 
When  all  1  lored  is  changed  or  gone. 
Mock  with  such  taunts  the  woes  of  one 
Whose  every  thought— but  let  them  pass~ 
Thou  know'st  I  am  not  what  I  was. 
But,  above  all,  if  thou  wouldst  hold 
Place  in  a  heart  that  ne'er  was  cold. 
By  all  the  powers  that  men  revere. 
By  all  unto  thy  bosom  dear. 
Thy  joys  below,  thy  hopes  above. 
Speak— speak  of  any  thing  but  love. 

'T  were  long  to  tell,  and  vain  to  hear. 
The  tale  of  one  who  scorns  a  tear  j 
And  thera  is  little  in  that  tale 
Which  better  bosoms  would  bewail. 
But  mine  has  suffer'd  more  than  weU 
*T  would  suit  Philosophy  to  tell. 
I'  ve  seen  my  bride  another's  bride,— 
Have  seen  Iter  seated  by  his  side,— 
Have  seen  the  infant  wliich  she  bore. 
Wear  the  sweet  smile  the  mother  wore, 
When  she  and  I  in  youth  have  smiled 
As  fond  and  fhultless  as  her  child- 
Have  seen  her  eyes,  in  cold  disdain. 
Ask  if  I  felt  no  secret  pain. 
And  /have  acted  well  my  part. 
And  made  my  cheek  belie  my  heart, 
Retum'd  the  fieezing  glance  she  gave, 
Yet  felt  the  while  that  woman's  slave  :— 
Have  kiss'd,  as  if  without  design. 
The  babe  which  ought  to  have  been  mine. 
And  show'd,  alas  I  in  each  caress 
Time  had  not  made  me  love  the  less. 

But  let  this  pass— 1'  11  whine  no  more. 
Nor  seek  again  an  eastern  shore : 
The  world  befits  a  busy  brain— 
I  '11  hie  me  to  its  haunts  again. 
But  if,  in  some  succeeding  year. 
When  Britain's  «  May  is  in  the  sere,* 
Thon  hear'st  of  one,  whose  deepening  crimei 
Suit  vdth  the  sablest  of  the  times. 
Of  one,  whom  Love,  nor  Pity  sways, 
Nor  hope  of  fome,  nor  good  men's  praise. 
One  whom,  in  stem  Ambition's  pride. 
Perchance  not  Blood  shall  turn  aside. 
One  rank'd  in  some  recording  page 
With  the  worst  anarchs  of  the  age. 
Him  wilt  thou  know-^vad,  knowing  panse, 
Nor  with  the  isfect  forget  the  cause. 

The  anticipations  of  his  own  future  c 
these  concluding  lines  are  of  a  nature,  it 
owned,  to  awaken  more  of  horror  than  of 
were  we  not  prepared,  by  so  many  instanc 
exaggeration  in  this  respect,  not  to  be  startle 
lengths  to  which  the  spirit  of  self-Ubellini 
carry  him.    It  seemed  as  if,  with  the  p 
painting  fierce  and  gloomy  personages,  he 
the  ambition  to  be,  himself,  the  dark  "  su 
drew,"  and  that,  in  his  fondness  for  the  de 
of  heroic  crime,  he  endeavoured  to  fancy,  i 
could  not  find,  in  his  own  character,  fit  sub) 
his  pencil. 

It  was  about  the  time  when  he  was  thus 
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ad  expres-sing  the  blight  which  his  heart 
red  from  a  rea(  object  of  affection,  that  his 
I  the  death  of  an  imaginary  one,  **  Thyrza,*' 
tten ;— nor  is  it  any  wonder,  when  we  con- 
peculiar  circumstances  under  which  these 
effusions  flowed  from  his  fancy,  that  of  all 
OS  of  pathos,  they  should  be  the  most 
sand  most  pure.  They  were,  indeed,  the 
the  abstract  spirit,  as  it  were,  of  many 
confluence  of  sad  thoughts  from  many 
f  sorrow,  refined  and  warmed  in  their  pas- 
ugh  his  fancy,  and  forming  thus  one  deep 
of  mournful  feeling.  In  retracing  the  happy 
i  had  known  with  the  friends  now  lost, 
irdent  tenderness  of  his  youth  came  back 
His  school-sports  with  the  SetTOurites  of 
lod,  Wingfield  and  Tattersall, — ^his  siunmer 
I  Long/  and  those  evenings  of  music  and 
which  he  had  dreamed  away  in  the  society 
[opted  brother,  Eddlestone, — all  these  re- 
s  of  the  young  and  dead  now  came  to  mingle 
»  in  his  mind  with  the  image  of  her,  who. 
Ting,  was,  'for  him,  as  much  lost  as  they, 
sed  that  general  feeling  of  sadness  and 
through  his  soul,  which  found  a  vent  in 
ms.  No  friendship,  however  warm,  could 
ired  sorrow  so  passionate ;  as  no  love,  how- 
,  coiUd  have  kept  passion  so  chastened.  It 
blending  of  the  two  affections,  in  his  me- 
1  imagination,  that  thus  gave  birth  to  an 
ct  combining  the  best  features  of  both,  and 
1  him  these  saddest  and  tenderest  of  love- 
which  we  find  all  the  depth  and  intensity 
iling  touched  over  vrith  such  a  light  as  no 
er  wore. 

llawing^  letter  gives  some  further  account 
urse  of  his  thoughts  and  pursuits  at  this 

LETTER  LXXU. 

TO  MR  HODGSON. 

•Newstead  Abbey,  Oct.  13th,  1811. 

win  begin  to  deem  me  a  most  liberal  corres- 
but  as  my  letters  are  free,  you  will  over- 
frequency.    I  have  sent  you  answers  in 
I  verse-i-  to  all  your  late  communications, 
h  I  am  invading  your  ease  again,  I  don't 
,  or  what  to  put  down  that  you  are  not  ac- 
vith  already.    I  am  growing  nervous  (how 
augh!) — but    it  is  true, — ^really,  wretch- 
lulously,  finekidically  nervotu.    Your  cli- 
me ;  1  can  neither  read,  write,  or  amuse 
any  one  else.    My  days  are  listless,  and 
restless ;  I  have  very  seldom  any  society, 
I  have,  I  run  out  of  it     At '  this  present 
ere  are  in  the  next  room  three  ladies,  and 
len  away  to  write  this  grumbling  letter.-^I 
r  that  I  sha*n't  end  with  insanity,  for  I  find 
mediod  in  arranging  my  thoughts  that 
me  strangely ;  but  this  looks  more  like 
an  madness,  as  Scrope  Davies  would  face- 
nark  in  his  consoling  manner.    I  must  try 
lom  of  your  company;   and  a  session. of 

i  extract  from  one  of  hb  journals,  pa^e  27. 
rscs  in  the  preceding  page,  dated  October  llth. 


Pariiaaicnt  would  suit  me  well, — any  thing  to  cure 
me  of  conjugating,  the  accursed  verb  *  ennuyer/ 

"  When  shall  you  be  at  Cambridge  ?  You  have 
hinted,  I  think,  that  your  friend  Bland  is  returned 
from  Holland.  I  have  always  had  a  great  respect 
for  his  talents,  and  for  all  that  I  have  heard  of  his 
character ;  but  of  me,  I  believe,  he  knows  nothing, 
except  that  he  heard  my  6th  form  repetitions  ten 
months  together,  at  the  average  of  two  Unes  a  morn- 
ing, and  those  never  perfect.  I  remembered  him  and 
his  *•  Slavtt '  as  I  passed  between  Capes  Matapan, 
St  Angelo,  and  his  Isle  of  Ceriga,  and  I  always  be- 
wailed the  absence  of  the  Anthok^.  I  suppose  he 
will  now  translate  Yondel,  the  Dutch  Shakspeare, 
and  *  Gysbert  van  Amstel'  will  easily  be  accommo- 
dated to  our  stage  in  its  present  state ;  and  I  presume 
he  saw  the  Dutch  poem,  where  the  love  of  Pyramus 
and  Thisbe  is  compared  to  the  poMtoiiof  Christ; 
also  the  love  of  Lucifer  for  Eve,  and  other  varieties 
of  Low  C<Amlry  literature.  No  doubt  you  will  think 
me  crazed  to  talk  of  such  things,  but  they  are  all  in 
black  and  white  and  good  repute  on  the  banks  of 
every  canal  from  Amsterdam  to  Alkmaar. 


"  Yours  ever 


B. 


'^  My  Poesy  is  in  the  hands  of  its  various  pub- 
lishers; but  the 'Hints  from  Horace'  (to  which  I 
have  subjoined  some  savage  lines  on  Methodism^  and 
ferocious  notes  on  the  vanity  of  the  triple  Editory  of 
the  Edin.  Annual  Register},  my  '  HitUs/  I  say,  stand 
still,  and  why  ? — I  have  not  a  fiiend  in  the  woi  Id 
(but  you  and  Drury]  who  can  construe  Horace's 
Latin,  or  my  English,  well  enough  to  adjust  them  for 
the  press,  or  to  correct  the  proofs  in  a  grammatical 
way.  So  that,  unless  you  have  bowels  whep  you 
return  to  town  (I  am  too  far  off  to  do  it  for  myself), 
this  ineffable  work  will  be  lost  to  the  world  for — I 
don't  know  how  many  weeks. 

^ '  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage'  must  wait  till  Mur- 
ray's is  finished.  He  is  making  a  tour  in  Middlesex, 
and  is  to  return  soon,  when  high  matter  may  be  ex- 
pected. He  wants  to  have  it  in  quarto,  which  is  a 
cursed  unsaleable  size ;  but  it  is  pestilent  long,  and 
one  must  obey  one's  bookseller.  I  trust  Murray  will 
pass  the  Paddington  Canal  without  being  seduced  by 
Payne  and  Mackinlay's  example, — I  say  Payne  and 
Mackinlay,  supposing  that  the  partnership  held  good. 
Drury,  the  villain,  has  not  written  to  me;  'I  am 
never  (as  Mrs  Lumpkin  says  to  Tony)  to  be  gratified 
vrith  the  monster's  dear  wild  notes.' 

^  So  you  are  going  (going  indeed !)  into  orders. 
You  must  make  your  peace  with  the  Edectic 
Reviewers — ^they  accuse  you  of  impiety,  I  fear,  with 
injustice.  Demetrius,  the  '  Sieger  of  Cities,'  is  here, 
with  'Gilpin  Homer.'  The  painter  *  is  not  necessary, 
as  the  portraits  he  already  painted  are  (by  anticipa- 
tion) very  like  the  new  animals. — Write,  and  send 
me  your  *Love  Song' — ^but  I  want  *paulo  majora' 
from  you.  Make  a  dash  before  you  are  a  deacon,  and 
tiy  a  dry  publisher. 

"  Yours  always,, 

"  B." 

*  Barber,  whom  he  had  brought  down  to  Newstead  to 
paint  his  wolf  and  bis  bear. 
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It  was  at  this  period  that  I  first  had  the  h^piness 
of  seeing  and  becoming  acquainted  with  Lord  Byron. 
The  correspondence,  in  which  our  acquaintance  on- 
ginated«  is,  in  a  high  degree,  illustrative  of  the  frank 
manliness  of  his  character ;  and,  as  it  was  begun  on 
mj  side,  some  egotism  must  be  tolerated  in  the  detafl 
which  I  have  to  give  of  the  circumstances  that  led  to 
it.  So  far  back  as  the  year  1806,  on  the  occasion  of 
a  meeting  which  took  place  at  Chalk  Farm  between 
Mr  Jefiirey  and  myself,  a  good  deal  of  ridicule  and 
milleiy,  founded  on  a  false  representation  of  what 
occurred  before  the  magistrates  at  Bow-street^  ap- 
peared in  almost  all  the  pubUc  prints.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  I  was  induced  to  address  a  letter  to 
the  Editor  of  one  of  the  Journals,  contradicting  the 
falsehood  that  had  been -circulated,  and  stating  briefly 
the  real  circumstances  of  the  case.  For  some  time, 
my  letter  seemed  to  produce  the  intended  effect, — 
but,  unluckily,  the  original  stoiy  was  too  tempting  a 
theme  for  humour  and  sarcaan  to  be  so  easily  super- 
seded by  mere  matter  of  fiict.  Accordingly,  after  a 
little  time,  whenever  the  subject  was  publicly  alluded 
to, — more  especially  by  those  who  were  at  all  ^  willing 
to  wound," — the  old  fEdsehood  was,  for  the  sake  of 
its  ready  sting,  revived. 

In  the  year  1809,  on  the  first  appearance  of  ^  English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,**  I  found  the  auUior, 
who  was  then  generally  understood  to  be  Lord  Byron, 
not  only  jesting  on  this  subject — and  with  sufficiently 
provoking  pleasantry  and  cleverness — ^ra  lus  verse, 
but  giving  also  in  the  more  responsible  form  of  a  note, 
an  outline  of  the  transaction  in  accordance  with  the 
original  misreport,  and.  therefore,  in  direct  contradic- 
tion to  my  published  statement.  Still,  as  the  Satire 
was  anonymous  and  unacknowledged,  I  did  not  feel 
that  I  was,  in  any  way,  called  upon  to  notice  it«  and 
therefore  dismissed  the  matter  entirely  from  my  mind. 
In  the  summer  of  the  same  year  appeared  the  Second 
Edition  of  the  work,  with  Lord  Byron'*s  name  prefixed 
to  ii.  I  was,  at  the  time,  in  Ireland,  and  but  little 
in  the  way  of  literary  society ;  and  it  so  happened 
that  some  months  passed  away  before  the  appearance 
of  this  new  ^ition  was  known  to  me.  Immediately 
on  being  apprized  of  it, — the  ofl^nce  now  assuming 
a  difierent  form, — I  addressed  the  following  letter  to 
Lord  Byron,  and,  transmitting  it  to  a  friend  in  London, 
requested  that  he  would  have  it  delivered  into  his 
lordship's  hands.  ^ 

'  Dublin,  January  1st,  1810. 
'*MYLOKD, 

^Having  just  seen  the  name  of  *  Lord  Byron'  pre- 
fixed to  a  work,  entitled  '  English  Bards  and  Scotch 
Reviewers,'  in  which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  the  lie  is 
given  to  a  public  statement  of  mine,  respecting  an 
afiiiir  with  Mr  Jeffrey  some  years  since,  I  beg  you 
will  have  the  goodness  to  inform  me  whether  I  may 
consider  your  Lordship  as  the  author  of  this  publica- 
catioB. 

♦  This  is  the  onlj  entire  letter  of  my  own  that,  in  the 
conne  of  this  work,  I  mean  to  obtrude  upon  my  readers. 
Being  short,  and  iu  terms  more  explanatory  of  the  feeling 
on  which  I  acted  than  any  ether  that  could  be  substituted, 
it  might  be  sutTered,  I  thought,  to  form  the  single  exception 
to  my  general  rule.  In  all  other  cases,  I  shall  merely  give 
such  extracts  from  my  own  letters,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
elucidate  those  of  my  correspondent. 


^  I  shall  not,  I  fear,  be  able  to  return  to  LondM 
for  a  week  or  two ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  I  tnut 
your  lordship  will  not  deny  me  the  satis&ctkia  of 
knowing  whether  you  avow  the  insult  contained  h 
the  passages  alluded  to. 

^  It  is  needless  to  suggest  to  your  kHxisliq)  tlie 
propriety  oS  keeping  our  correspondence  secret. 
**  I  have  the  honour  to  be 
**  Your  Icnrd^ip's  verv  humble  servant 

**  Thomas  Moou. 
*  SS,  Moleswortb-street.* 


In  the  course  of  a  week,  the  friend  to  whom  I  in- 
trusted  this  letter  vmrote  to  inform  me  that  Lord  Bjra 
had,  as  he  learned  on  inquiring  of  his  publisher,  gw 
abroad  immediately  on  the  publication  oi  his  Seeond 
Edition;  but  that  my  letter  had  been  placed  in  die 
hands  of  a  gentleman  named  Hodgson,  who  had  m- 
dertaken  to  forward  it  carefully  to  his  lorddiip.' 
ISiough  the  latter  step  was  not  exactly  what  I  codU 
have  wished,  I  thought  it  as  well,  pn  the  whole,  to  let 
my  letter  take  its  chance,,  and  again  postpooed  il 
consideration  of  the  matter. 

During  the  interval  of  a  year  and  a  half  M 
elapsed  before  Lord  Byron's  return,  I  had  taken 
upon  inyself  obligations,  both  as  husband  and  father, 
which  make  most  men, — and  especially  those  win 
have  nothing  to  bequeath, — ^less  willing  to  expo* 
themselves   unnecessarily  to  danger.    On  hearia;, 
therefore,  of  the  arrival  of  the  noble  trareUer  fnoi 
Greece^  though  still  thinking  it  due  to  myself  tofoUo* 
up  my  first  request  of  an  explanation,  I  rfsolredjis 
prosecuting  that  object,  to  adopt  such  a  tsoeof  cod- 
ciliation  as  should  not  only  prove  my  sincere  desire  of 
a  pacific  result,  but  show  the  entire  freedom  fnMn  any 
angry  or  resentful  feeling  with  which  I  took  the  step. 
The  death  of  Mrs  Byron,  for  some  time,  delayed  mj 
purpose.    But  as  soon  after  that  event  as  was  con- 
sistent vrith  decorum,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  \M 
Byron,  in  which,  referring  to  my  fonner  commniuci- 
tion,  and  expressing  some  doubts  as  to  its  haTingerei 
reached  him,  I  re-stated,  in  pretty  neariy  the  sBoe 
words,  the  nature  of  the  insult,  which,  as  it  t^peaied 
to  me,  the  passage  in  his  note  was  calculated  to  con- 
vey.   ^It  is  now  useless,"  I  continued,  '*  to  speak 
of  the  steps  with  which  it  was  my  intention  to  foQoti 
up  that  letter.    The  time  which  has  elapsed  nnee 
then,  though  it  has  done  away  neither  the  injury  wx 
the  feeling  of  it,  has,  in  many  respects,  material)] 
altered  my  situation ;  and  the  only  object  which  1 
have  now  in  writing  to  your  brdship  is  to  presem 
som^  consistency  with  that  former  letter,  and  to  pron 
to  you  that  the  injured  feelii^  still  exists,  howere 
circumstances  may  compel  me  to  be  deaf  to  its  die 
tates,  at  present.    When  I  say  ^  injured  feeling,'  k 
me  assure  your  lordship  that  there  is  not  a  sbgl 
vindictive  sentiment  in  my  mind  towards  you. 
mean  but  to  express  that  uneasiness,  under  (what 
consider  to  be)  a  charge  of  fidsehood,  which  ma 
haunt  a  man  of  any  feeling  to  his  grave,  unless  the  ii 
suk  be  retracted  or  atoned  for ;  and  which,  if  I  di 
not  feel,  I  should,  indeed,  deserve  far  worse  tha 
your  lordship's  satire  could  inflict  upon  me."  In  coi 
elusion  I  added,  that,  so  far  from  being  influenced  b 
any  angry  or  resentful  feeling  towards  him,  it  wool 
give  me  sincere  pleasure,  if,  by  any  satisfkctoiy  ex 
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ould  enable  me  to  leek  the  honour  of 
ran!  nuked  among  his  acquaintance.* 
r.  Lord  Qjrron  returned  the  following 

-.ETTER  LXXIII. 

TO  MR  MOORB. 

"  Cambridge.  October  STUi.  1811. 

foDowed  me  from  Notts,  to  this  place, 
unt  for  the  dehiy  of  mj  reply.  Your 
nerer  had  the  honour  to  receire ; — ^be 
lerer  part  of  the  world  it  had  found 
iTe  deemed  it  mj  duty  to  return  and 
rson* 

bement  you  mention,  I  know  nothing 
e  of  your  meeting  with  Mr  JeSinqr,  I 
tered  College,  and  remember  to  haye 

a  number  of  squibs  on  the  occasion, 
ecollection  of  these  I  derired  all  my 
he  sulqect,  without  the  slightest  idea 
e*  to  an  address  which!  nerer  beheld. 
'  name  to  the  production,  which  has 
correspondence,  I  became  responsible 
might  concern, — to  explain,  where  it 
tition,  and,  where  insufficiently  or  too 
ioit,  at  an  erents  to  satisfy.  A^situa- 

no  choice ;  it  rests  with  the  injured 

>  obtain  reparation  m-  their  own  way. 
rd  to  the  passage  in  question,  you 
ot  the  person  towards  whom  I  felt  per- 

On  the  contrary,  my  whole  thoughts 
by  one,  whom  I  had  reason  to  con- 
it  literaiy  enemy,  nor  could  I  foresee 
antagonist  was  about  to  become  hii 
o  do  not  specify  what  you  would  wish 
can  neither  retract  nor  apologise  for 
^hood  which  I  nerer  adranced. 
inning  of  the  week,  I  shall  be  at 
is's-street. — ^Neither  the  letter  or  the 
you  stated  your  intention  erer  made 
e. 

,  Mr  Rogers,  or  any  other  gentleman 
lU,  will  find  me  most  ready  to  adopt 
propositio9  which  shall  not  compro- 
nour,— or,  failing  in  that,  to  make  the 
leem  it  necessary  to  require. 
e  honour  to  be,  sir, 
'  most  obedient^  humble  serrant, 

•*  Byron." 

>  this,  I  o(«unenoed  by  saying  that 
ter  was,  upon  the  whole,  as  satisfiu^- 
9zpect.  It  contained  all  that,  in  the 
ue  of  exphmatim,  could  be  required, 
i  had  nerer  seen  the  statement  which 
wilfully  to  hare  ccmtradicted, — that 
on  of  bringing  against  me  any  chaige 
that  the  objectimiable  passage  of  hii 
ierelled  personally  at  me.  This,  I 
le  explanation  that  I  had  a  right  to 
IS,  of  oourse,  satisfied  with  it. 

lerent  drangbts  of  ibis  letter  among  my 
le  quite  certain  as  to  lome  of  tbe  terms 
TO  little  doubt  tbat  tbey  are  bere  giren 


I  then  entered  into  some  detail  relatire  to  the  trans- 
mission of  my  firbt  letter  from  Dublin,— giring,  as  my 
reason  for  descending  to  these  minute  particulars, 
that  I  did  not,  I  must  confess,  feel  quite  easy  under 
the  manner  in  which  his  lordship  had  noticed  the  mis- 
carriage of  that  first  application  to  him. 

My  reply  concluded  thus : — ^  As  your  tordship  does 
not  show  any  wish  to  proceed  beyond  the  rigid  formu- 
laiy  of  explanatbn,  it  is  not  for  me  to  make  any  fur- 
ther adrances.  We  Irishmen,  in  businesses  of  this 
kind,  seldom  know  any  medium  between  decided 
hostility  and  decided  friendship; — ^but,  as  any  ap- 
proaches towards  the  latter  altematire  must  now 
depend  entirely  on  your  l<Nrd8hip,  I  hare  only  to  re- 
peat that  I  am  satisfied  with  your  letter,  and  that  I 
hare  the  honour  to  be,**  &c.  &c. 

On  the  following  day,  I  receired  the  annexed  re- 
joinder from  Lord  Byron. 

LETTER  LXXIV. 

TO  BIR  MOORS.     ' 


*  8,  St  James's  street,  October  39tb,  181 1 . 


SIR, 


''Soon  after  my  return  to  England,  my  friend^ 
Mr  Hodgson,  apprized  me  that  a  letter  for  me  was 
in  his  possession,  but  a  domestic  erent  hurrying  me 
from  London,  immediately  after,  the  letter  (which 
may  most  probably  be  your  orra)  is  still  unopened  in 
hit  keeping.  If,  on  examination  of  the  address,  tbe 
similarity  of  the  handwritmg  should  lead  to  such  a 
conclusion,  it  shall  be  openetl  in  your  presence,  for 
the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  Mr  H.  is  at  present 
out  of  town ; — on  Friday  I  shall  see  bim,  and  request 
him  to  forward  it  to  my  address. 

**  With  regard  to  the  latter  part  of  both  your 
letters,  until  the  principal  point  was  discussed  be- 
tween us,  I  felt  myself  at  a  loss  in  rrhat  manner  to 
reply.  Was  I  to  anticipate  friendship  from  one, 
who  conceired  me  to  hare  charged  him  with  false- 
hood? Were  not  advances j  under  such  circum- 
stances, to  be  misconstrued, — not,  perhaps,  by  the 
person  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  but  by  others  ? 
In  my  case,  such  a  step  was  irapracticable.  If  you, 
who  conceired  yourself  to  be'  the  ofiended  person, 
are  satii^ed  that  you.  had  no  cause  for  ofl^nce,  it 
wiD  not  be  difficult  to  conrince  me  of  it.  My  situa- 
tion, as  I  hare  before  stated,  Icares  me  no  choice. 
I  should  hare  felt  proud  of  your  acquaintance,  had 
it  commenced  under  other  circumstances;  but  it 
must  rest  rrith  you  to  determine  how  far  it  may  pro- 
ceed after  sp  auspicious  a  beginning. 

"  I  hare  the  honour  to  be,  etc." 

Somewhat  piqued,  I  orm,  at  the  manner  in  which 
my  efforts  towards  a  more  friendly  understanding, — 
ill-timed  as  I  cmifess  them  to  hare  been,-^were  re- 
ceired, I  hastened  to  ddse  our  correspondence  by  a 
short  note,  saying,  that  his  lordship  had  made  me 
feel  the  imprudence  I  was  guilty  of,  in  wandering 
from  the  point  immediately  in  discussion  between  us ; 
and  I  should  now,  therefore,  only  add,  that  if,  in  my 
last  letter,  I  had  correctly  stated  the  substance  of  his 
explanation^  our  correspondence  might,  from  thi^ 
moment,  cease  for  erer,  as  with  that  explanation  I- 
declared  myself  satisfied. 
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This  brief  note  drew  immediately  from  Lord  Byron 
the  following  frank  and  open-hearted  reply. 

LETTER  LXXV. 

TO  MR  MOORB. 
"  8,  St  Jamei't-ttreet,  October  30th,  1811. 

**  SIR, 

•*  You  must  excuse  my  troubling  you  once  more 
upon  this  very  unpleasant  subject.  It  would  be  a 
satisfaction  to  me,  and,  I  should  think,  to  yourself, 
that  the  unopened  letter  in  Mr  Hodgson's  possession 
(supposing  it  to  prove  your  own)  should  be  returned 
*  in  statu  quo'  to  the  writer;  particularly  as  you  ex- 
pressed yourself  *  not  quite  easy  under  the  manner  in 
which  I  had  dwelt  on  its  miscarriage.' 

"  A  few  words  more,  and  I  shall  not  trouble  you 
further.  I  felt,  and  stfll  feel,  very  much  flattered  by 
those  parts  of  your  correspondence,  which  held  out 
the  prospect  of  our  becoming  acquainted.  If  I  did 
not  meet  them,  in  the  first  ins  ance,  as  perhaps  I 
ought,  let  the  situation  in  which  I  was  placed  be  my 
defence.  You  have  now  declared  youriself  satv(fied, 
and  on  that  point  we  are  no  longer  at  issue.  If, 
therefore,  you  still  retain  any  wish  to  do  me  the  ho- 
nour you  hinted  at,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  meet 
you,  when,  where,  and  how  you  please,  and  I  pre- 
sume you  will  not  attribute  my  saying  thus  much  to 
any  unworthy  motive. 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  etc.** 

On  receiving  this  letter,  I  went  instantly  to  my 
friend,  Mr  Rogers,  who  was,  at  that  time,  on  a  visit 
at  Holland  House,  and,  for  the  first  tfane,  informed 
him  of  the  correspondence  in  which  I  had  been  en- 
gaged. With  his  usual  readiness  to  oblige  and  serve, 
he  proposed  that  the  meeting  between  Lord  Byron 
and  myself  should  take  place  at  his  table,  and  re- 
quested of  me  to  convey  to  the  noble  lord  his  wish, 
that  he  would  do  him  the  honour  of  naming  some 
day  for  that  purpose.  The  following  is  Lord  Byron's 
answer  to  the  note  which  I  then  wrote. 

LETTER  LXXVI. 

TO  MR  MOORE. 


"  8,StJames's-itreet,  November  Ist,  1811. 
**8IR, 
**  As  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  interrupt  your  Sun- 
day's engagement,  if  Monday,  or  any  other  day  of 
the  ensuing  week,  would  be  equally  convenient  to 
yourself  and  friend,  I  will  then  have  the  honour  of 
accepting  his  invitation.  Of  the  professions  of  esteem 
with  which  Mr  Rogers  has  honoured  me,  I  cannot 
but  feel  proud,  though  undeserving.    I  should  be 
wanting  to  myself,  if  insensible  to  the  praise  of  such 
a  man;  and,  should  my  approaching  interview  with 
him  and  his  friend  lead  to  any  degree  of  intimacy 
with  both  or  either,  I  shall  regard  our  past  corres- 
pondence as  one  of  the  happiest  events  of  my  life. 
"  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
"  Yoiu"  very  sincere  and  obedient  servant, 

**  Byron." 

It  can  hardly,  I  thmk,  be  necessary  td  call  the 
reader's  attention  to  the  good  sense,  self-possession, 
and  frankness  of  these  letters  of  Lord  Byron.    I  had 


phced  him, — ^by  the  somewhat  national  confimon 
which  I  had  made  of  the  boundaries  of  peace  and 
war,  of  hostility  and  friendship, — in  a  position  which, 
ignorant  as  he  was  of  the  character  of  the  penon 
who  addressed  him«  it  required  all  the  watchfulness 
of  his  sense  (^  honour  to  guard  from  surprise  or 
snare.    Hence,  the  judicious  reserve  with  which  he 
abstained  from  noticing  my  advances  towards  ac- 
quaintance, till  he  should  have  ascertained  exactly 
whether  the  expUnation  whidi  he  was  willing  to  ghe 
woidd  be  such  as  his  conrespondcnt  would  be  satis- 
fied to  receive.    The  moment  he  was  set  at  rest  on 
this  point,  the  frankness  of  his  nature  displayed 
itself;  and  the  disregard  of  all  further  itiediatioQ  or 
etiquette  with  which  he  at  once  professed  faiiMeV 
ready  to  meet  me  ^  when,  where,  and  how**  I  pleased, 
showed  that  he  could  be  as  pliant  and  cao&^g  after 
such  an  understanding,  as  he  had  been  judicicNidj 
reserved  and  punctilious  before  it. 

Such  did  I  find  Lord  Byron,  on  my  first  experieace 
of  him ;  and  such, — so  open  and  manly  niinded,~<iid 
I  find  him  to  the  last. 

It  was,  at  first,  intended  by  Mr  Rogers  that  his 
company  at  dinner  should  not  extend  beyond  Lai 
Byron  and  myself;  but  Mr  Thomas  Campbell,  hariog 
called  upon  our  host  that  morning,  was  invited  to  join 
the  par^,  and  consentetl.  Such  a  meeting  could  not 
be  otherwise  than  interesting  to  us  all.  It  was  the 
first  time  that  Lord  Byron  was  ever  seen  by  any  of  hii 
three  companions ;  while  he,  on  his  side,  f(Mr  thefiist 
time,  found  himself  in  the  society  of  persons,  whose 
names  had  been  associated  vrith  his  first  fiteiaiy 
dreams,  and  to  two*  of  whom  he  looked  up  with  that 
tributary  admiration,  which  youthful  g^us  is  ever 
ready  to  pay  to  its  precurtors. 

Among  the  impressions  which  this  meeting  left  upon 
me,  what  I  chiefly  remember  to  have  remarked  was 
the  nobleness  of  his  air,  his  beauty,  the  gentleness  of 
his  voice  and  manners,  and — ^what  was,  naturally,  not 
the  least  attraction — his  marked  kindness  to  myself. 
Being  in  mourning  for  his  mother,  the  colour,  as  wdl 
of  his  dress,  as  of  his  glossy,  curling,  and  picturesque 
hair,  gave  more  effect  to  the  pure,  spiritual  paleness 
of  lids  features,  in  the  expression  of  which,  when  he 
spoke,  there  was  a  perpetual  play,  of  lively  thought, 
though  melancholy  was  their  habitual  character  when 
in  repose. 

As  we  had  none  of  us  been  apprized  of  his  pecu- 
liarities with  respect  to  food,  the  embarrassment  of 
our  host  was  not  a  little,  on  discovering  that  there 
was  nothing  upon  the  table  which  his  noble  guest 
could  eat  or  drink.  Neither  meat,  fish,  or  wine 
would  Lord  Byron  touch;  and  of  biscuits  and  soda- 
water,  which  he  asked  for,  there  had  been,  unluckily, 
ho  provision.  He  professed,  however,  to  be  equaDy 
well  pleased  with  potatoes  and  vinegar ;  and  of  these 
meagre  materials  contrived  to  make  rather  a  hearty 
dinner. 

I  shall  now  resume  the  series  of  his  correspondence 

with  other  friends. 


*  In  speaking  (bos,  I  beg  to  disclaim  all  affected  modesfj. 
Lord  Byron  bad  already  made  tbe  same  distinction  himself 
in  the  opinions  which  he  expressed  of  the  living  poets ;  an*i 
I  cannot  but  be  aware  that,  for  tbe  praises  which  he  after 
wards  bestowed  on  my  writings,  I  was,  in  a  great  degree, 
indebted  to  his  partiality  to  myself. 
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LETTER  LXXVn. 

TO  BIR  HARNI88. 

*8,  St  Jaraei's-itreet,  December 6tb,  181 1. 
MY  DEAR  HARNESS, 

*'  I  write  again,  but  doa't  roppose  I  mean  to  lay 
such  a  tax  on  your  pen  and  patience  as  to^expect  re- 
gular replies.  When  you  are  inclined,  write ;  when 
sileot,  I  shall  hare  the  consolation  of  knowing  that 
you  are  much  better^mployed.  Yesterday,  Blapd 
aod  I  called  on  Mr.  Miller,  who,  being  then  out,  will 
cafl  on  Iffland*  to-day  or  to-morrow.  I  shall  certainly 
j  endeaTOur  to  bring  them  together. — You  are  censo- 
I  rious,  child ;  when  you  are  a  little  older,  you  will 
learn  to  dislike  eyeiy  body,  but  abuse  nobody. 

"  With  regard  to  the  person  of  whom  you  speak, 
your  own  good  sense  must  direct  you.  I  never  pretend 
to  adrise,  being  an  implicit  belicYer  in  the  old  pro- 
Terb.  "niis  present  frost  is  detestable.  It  is  the 
first  I  haye  felt  these  three  years,  though  I  longed  for 
one  in  the  oriental  summer^  when  no  such  thing  is 
to  be  had,  unless  I  had  gone  to  the  top  of  Hymettus 
for  it. 

**  I  thank  you  most  truly  for  the  concluding  part  of 
your  letter.  I  hare  been  of  late  not  much  accus- 
tomed to  kindness  from  any  quarter,  and  I  am  not 
the  less  pleased  to  meet  with  it  again  from  one, 
where  I  had  known  it  earliest.  I  have  not  changed 
in  all  my  ramblings, — ^Harrow  and,  of  course,  your- 
self never  left  me,  and  the 

Dalces  reminifcitor  Aritoi 

attended  me  to  the  very  spot  to  which  that  sentence 
alludes  in  the  mind  of  the  fallen  ArgiYe.-p-Our  inti- 
macy b^an  before  we  began  to  date  at  all,  and  it 
rests  with  you  to  continue  it  tDl  the  hour  which 
must  number  it  and  me  with  the  things  that  were. 

^  Do  read  mathematics.— I  should  think  Xplut  Y 
at  least  as  amusing  as  the  Curse  of  Kehama,  and 
much  more  intelligible.  Master  S.*s  poems  are,  in 
fsct,  what  parallel  lines  might  be — tIz.,  prolonged 
ad  infinitum  without  meeting  any  thing  half  so  ab- 
surd as  thenksehres. 

What  news,  wtast  news  ?  Queen  Oreaca, 
/         What  news  of  scribblers  fire  ? 

-f-     S ,  W .  C— e,  L— d,  and  L-e  ?— 

All  damn'd,  thongb  jet  alire. 

-e  is  lecturing.  '  Many  an  old  fool,'  said  Han- 


nibal to  some  such  lecturer, '  but  such  as  this,  never. ' 

**  Ever  yours,  Sec." 

LETTER  LXXVIII. 

TO  MR  HARNESS. 

"8,  St  James's-street,  Dec.  8tii,  .811. 

**  Behold  a  most  formidable  sheet,  without  gilt  or 
black  edging,  and  consequently  veiy  vulgar  and  in- 
decorous, particularly  to  one  of  your  precision ;  but 
this  being  Sunday,  I  can  procure  no  better,  and  will 
atone  for  its  length  by  not  filling  it.    Bland  I  have 

'  *  The  Rev.  Robert  Bland,  one  of  the  aatbors  of  "  Collec- 
tions from  the  Greek  Antbology."  Lord  Byron  was,  at 
this  time,  endeavoaring  to  secure  fbr  Mr  Bland  the  task  of 
tmadattng  Lucien  Buonaparte's  Poem. 


not  seen  since  my  last  letter;  but  on  Tuesday  he 
dines  with  me  and  will  meet  M  ^  ^  e,  the  epitome  of 
all  that  is  exquisite  in  poetical  or  personal  accom- 
plishments. How  Bland  has  settled  with  Miller,  I 
know  not.  I  have  very  little  interest  with  either, 
and  they  must  arrange  their  concerns  according  to 
their  own  gusto.  I  have  done  my  endeavours,  at 
pour  request,  to  bring  them  together,  and  hope  they 
may  agree  to  their  mutual  advantage. 

**  Coleridge  has  been  lecturing  against  Campbell. 
Rogers  was  present,  and  from  him  I  derive  the  infor- 
mation. We  are  going  to  make  a  party  to  hear 
this  Manichef^i  of  poesy. — Pole  is  to  marry  Miss 
Long,  and  will  be  a  veiy  miserable  dog  for  aU  that. 
The  present  ministers  are  to  continue,  and  his  majesty 
doet  continue  in  the  same  state.  So  there 's  folly 
and  madness  for  you,  both  in  a  breath. 

"  I  never  heaid  but  of  one  man  truly  fi)rtunate, 
and  he  was  Beaumarchais,  the  author  of  Figaro, 
who  buried  two  wives  and  gained  three  lawsuits 
before  he  was  thirty. 

**  And  now,  chfld,  what  art  thou  doing  ?  Reading, 
I  trust.  I  want  to  see  you  take  a  degree.  Remem- 
ber this  is  the  most  important  period  of  your  life ; 
and  don't  disappoint  your  papa  and  your  aunt,  and 
all  your  kin — ^besides  myself.  Don't  you  know  that 
all  male  children  are  begotten  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  being  graduates  ?  and  that  even  I  am  an 
A.  M.,  though  how  I  became  so,  the  Public  Orator 
only  can  resolve.  Besides,  you  are  to  be  a  priest ; 
and  to  confute  Sir  Wflliam  Drummond's  late  book 
about  the  Bible  (printed,  but  not  published),  and  all 
other  infidels  whatever.  Now  leave  master  H.'s 
gig,  and  master  S.'s  Sapphics,  and  become  as  im- 
mortal as  Cambridge  can  make  you. 

"  You  see,  mio  carissimo,  what  a  pestilent  cor- 
respondent I  am  likely  to  become ;  but  then  you 
shall  be  as  quiet  at  Newstead  as  you  please,  and  I 
won't  disturb  your  studies,  as  I  do  now.  When  do 
you  fix  the  day,  that  I  may  take  you  up,  according 
to  contract?  Hodgson  talks  of  making  a  third  in  oui 
journey :  but  we  can't  stow  him,  inside '  at  least. 
Positively  you  shall  go  with  me  as  was  agreed,  and 
don't  let  me  have  any  of  your  poHtesse  to  H.  on  the 
occasion.  I  shall  manage  to  arrange  for  both  with 
a  little  contrivance.  I  wish  H.  was  not  quite  so  fat, 
and  we  should  pack  better.  Has  he  left  ofi^  vinous 
liquors?  He  is  an  excellent  soul;  but  I  don't  think 
water  would  improve  him,  at  least  tntemally.  You 
win  want  to  know  what  I  am  doing— chewbg  to- 
bacco. 

**  You  see  nothing  of  my  allies,  Scrope  Davies 
and  Matthews* — they  don't  suit  you ;  and  how  does 
it  happen  that  I — ^who  am  a  pipkin  of  the  same  pot- 
tery-^-continue  in  your  good  graces  !  Good  night,-^ 
I  will  go  on  in  the  morning. 

"  Dec.  9th.  In  a  morning  I'm  always  sullen,  and 
to-day  is  as  sombre  as  myself.  Rain  and  mist  are 
worse  than  a  sirocco,  particularly  in  a  beef-eating 
and  beer-drinking  country.  My  bookseller,  Caw- 
thome,  has  just  left  me,  and  tells  me,  with  a  most 
important  face,  that  he  is  in  treaty  for  a  novel  of 
Madame  D'Arblay's,  for  which  1000  guineas  are 
asked !    He  wants  me  to  read  the  MS.  (if  he  obtains 

*  The  brother  of  bis  late  friend  Charles  Skinner  Matthews. 
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it),  which  I  shall  do  with  pleasure;  but  I  should  be 
Teiy  cautious  in  renturing  an  opinion  on  her,  whose 
Cecilia  Dr  Johnson  superintended.  If  he  lends  it  to 
me,  I  shall  put  it  into  tfie  hands  of  Rogers  and  M**e, 
who  are  truly  men  of  taste.  I  haye  filled  the  sheet, 
and  beg  your  pardon ;  I  will  not  do  it  again.  I 
diall,  periiaps,  write  again ;  but  if  not,  belieye,  silent 
or  scribbling,  that  I  am,  my  dearest  WiOiam,  erer, 
fee." 

LETTER  LXXIX. 

TO  BIR  HODOSON. 

"  London,  i:^.  8th,  1811. 

**  1  sent  you  a  sad  Tale  of  Three  Friars,  the 
other  day,  and  now  take  a  dose  in  another  style.  I 
wrote  it  a  day  or  two  ago,  on  hearing  a  song  of 
former  days. 

Away,  away,  ye  notes  of  woe,*  &c.  ftc, 

**  I  have  gotten  a  book  by  Sir  W.  Drummond 
(printed  but  not  pubCshed),  entitled  (Edipus  Judai- 
cus,  in  which  he  attempts  to  prove  th  greater  part 
of  the  Old  Testament  an  allegoiy,  particularly 
Genesis  and  Joshua.  He  professes  himself  a  theist 
in  the  preface,  and  handles  the  literal  interpretation 
very  roughly.  I  wish  you  could  see  it.  Mr  W  *  * 
has  lent  it  me,  and,  I  confess,  to  me  it  is  worth  fifty 
Watsons. 

**  You  and  Harness  must  fix  on  the  time  fbr  your 
visit  to  Newstead;  I  can  command  mine  at  your 
wish,  unless  any  thing  particular  occurs  in  the  in- 
terim. *  *  *  Bland  dines  with  me  on  Tues- 
day to  meet  Moore.  Coleridge  has  attacked  the 
'  Pleasures  of  Hope,'  and  all  other  pleasures  what- 
soever. Mr  Rc^rs  was  present,  and  heard  himself 
indirectly  rotoed  by  the  lecturer.  We  are  going  in  a 
party  to  hear  the  new  Art  of  Poetiy  by  this  reformed 
schismatic ;  and  were  I  one  of  these  poetical  lumi- 
naries, or  of  sufficient  consequence  to  be  noticed  by 
the  man  of  lectures,  I  should  not  hear  him  without 
an  answer.  For,  you  knpw,  *  an  a  man  will  be 
beaten  with  brains,  he  shall  never  keep  a  clean 
doublet.'  C^*  win  be  desperately  annoyed.  I 
never  saw  a  man  (and  of  him  I  have  seen  very  little) 
so  sensitive ;— ^what  a  happy  temperament !  I  am 
sorry  for  it;  what  can  he  fear  from  criticism  ?  I  don't 
know  if  Biand  has  seen  Miller^  who  was  to  call  on 
him  yesterday. 

**  To-day  is  the  Sabbath, — a  day  I  never  pass 
pleasantly,  but  at  Cambridge;  and,  even  there,  the 
organ  ia  a  sad  remembrancer.  Things  are  stagnant 
enough  in  town, — as  long  as  they  don't  retrograde, 
'tis  all  very  weU.  H  *  *  writes  and  writes  and 
writes,  and  is  an  author.  I  do  nothing  but  eschew 
tobacco.  I  wish  parliammt  were  assembled,  that  I 
may  hear,  and pertiaps  some  day  be  heard; — but  on 
this  point  I  am  not  veiy  sanguine.  I  have  many 
plans;  sometimes  I  think  of  the  East  again,  and 
dearly  beloved  Greece.  I  am  well,  but  weakly. 
Yesterday  Kinnaird  told  me  I  looked  veiy  ill,  and 
sent  me  home  happy. 

"  You  will  never  give  up  wine ; — see  what  it  ia  to 
be  thirty ;  if  you  were  six  years  younger,  you  might 

*  This  poem  is  now  printed  In  Lord  Byron's  Works. 


leave  off  any  thing.  You  drink  and  repent,  yottr^ 
pent  and  drink.  Is  Scrope  still  interesting  and  in- 
valid ?  And  how  does  Hinde  with  Us  coned  du- 
mistiy  ?  To  Harness  I  have  written,  and  he  Ini 
written,  and  we  have  all  written,  and  have  Dodiini: 
now  to  do  but  write  again,  till  death  splits  vp  the  pes 
and  the  scribbler. 

'*  The  Alfred  has  364  candidates  for  six  vacaodei. 
The  cook  has  run  away  and  left  us  liable,  which 
makes  our  committee  veiy  plaintive.  Master  Brook, 
our  head  serving-man,  has  the  gout,  and  our  new 
cook  is  none  of  the  best.  I  sptfjL  fnmi  report,-br 
what  ia  cookery  to  a  leguminous-eating  ascetic  ?  So 
now  you  know  as  much  of  the  matter  as  I  do.  BoiAs 
and  quiet  are  still  there,  and  tiiey  may  dren  duir 
dishes  in  their  own  way  for  me.  Let  me  know  jour 
determination  as  to  Newstead,  and  believe  me, 

"  Yours  ever, 

LETTER  LXXX. 

TO  MR  HODGSON. 
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«  8,  St  James's-street,  Dec.  ISth,  UR 
Why,  Hodgson  1  I  fear  you  hare  left  off  wine 
and  me  at  the  same  time ; — I  have  written  and  writ- 
ten and  written,  and  no  answer ! — ^My  dear  Sir  Edgar, 
water  disagrees  with  you, — drink  sack  and  write 
Bland  did  not  come  to  lus  appointment,  being  unwdl, 
but  M  *  *  e  supplied  all  other  vacancies  most  de- 
lectably .    I  have  hopes  of  his  joining  us  at  Newstead 
I  am  sure  you  would  like  him  more  and  more  asLe 
developes, — at  least  I  do. 

^  How  Miller  and  Bland  go  on,  I  don't  know.  Caw- 
thome  talks  of  being  in  treaty  for  a  novel  of  Me 
D'Arblay's,  and  if  he  obtamsit  (at  1000  gs. ! !)  wishes 
me  to  see  the  MS.  This  I  should  read  with  pleasure,  | 
— not  that  I  should  ever  dare  to  venture  a  critidsm 
on  her  whose  writings  Dr  Johnson  once  revised,  but 
for  the  pleasure  of  the  thing.  If  my  worthy  publisher 
wanted  a  sound  opinion,  I  should  send  the  MS.  to 
Rogers  and  M  *  ^  e.  as  msa.  most  alive  to  true  taste. 
I  have  had  frequent  letters  from  Wm..  Harness,  and 
you  are  silent;  certes,  you  are  not  a  schoolbqj. 
However,  I  have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  you 
are  better  employed,  viz.  reviewing.  You  don't  de- 
serve that  I  should  add  another  syllable,  and  I  won't. 
Yoius,  &c. 

"  P.  S. — ^I  only  wait  for  your  answer  to  fix  our 
meeting. 

LETTER  LXXXI 

TO  MR  HABNE88. 

'*  8.  St  James's- street,  December  15,  Itll. 
**'  I  wrote  you  an  answer  to'your  last,  whidi,  on  rs- 
flection,  pleases  me  as  little  as  it  probably  has  pleased 
yourself.  I  will  not  wait  for  your  rejoinder ;  but  pro- 
ceed to  tell  you,  that  I  had  just  thai  been  (greeted 
with  an  epistle  of  *  ^'s,  full  of  his  petty  grievances, 
and  this  at  the  moment  when  (from  circumstances  it 
is  not  necessary  to  enter  upon)  I  was  bearing  up 
against  recollections  to  which  hU  imaginary  sufferings 
are  as  a  scratch  to  a  cancer.  These  thmgs  combined, 
put  me  out  of  humour  with  him  and  all  mankind. 
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Iter  part  of  my  life  has  been  a  perpetual  strug- 
ainst  affections  which  imbittered  the  earliest 
1 ;  and  though  I  flatter  mjself  I  have  in  a 
measure  ccmquered  them,  jet  there  are  mo- 
and  this  was  one)  when  I  am  as  foolish  as 
rlj.  I  never  said  so  much  before,  nor  had  I 
m  now,  if  I  did  not  suspect  myself  of  having 
nUher  savage  in  my  letter,  and  wish  to  inform 
ms  much  of  the  cause.  You  know  I  am  not 
fyoor  dolorous  gentlemen :  so  now  let  us  laugh 

Yesterday  I  went. with  Moore  to  Sydenham  to 
)ampbeU.*  He  was  not  visible,  so  we  j<^ed 
Irani,  merrily  enough.  To-morrow  I  dine  with 
V,  and  am  to  hear  Coleridge,  who  is  a  kind  of 
t  present.  Last  night  I  saw  Kemble  in  Cono- 
r-he wu  glorious,  and  exerted  himself  wonder- 
By  good  luck,  I  got  an  excellent  place,  in  the 
irt  of  the  house,  which  was  more  than  over- 
'.  Clare  and  Delawarre,  who  were  there  on 
le  q>eculation,  were  less  fortunate.  I  saw  them 
ident, — we  were  not  together.  I  wished  for 
>  gratify  your  love  of  Shakspeare  and  of  fine 

0  its  fullest  extent.    Last  week  I  saw  an  ex- 
of  a  different  kind  in  a  Ifr  Coates,  at  the 

■ket,  who  performed  Lothario  in  a  damned 
mable  manner. 

[>ld  you  of  the  fate  of  B.  and  H.  in  my  last. 
Ii  for  these  sentimentalists,  who  console  them- 

1  their  stews  for  the  loss — the  never  to  be  re- 
toss — the  despair  of  the  refined  attachment 

pie  of  drabs  I  You  censure  fi^  life,  Harness, 
I  compare  myself  with  these  men,  my  elders 
betters,  I  really  begin  to  couceive  myself  a 
mt  of  prudence — a  walking  statue — ^without 
>r  failing ;  and  yet  the  world  in  general  hath 
le  a  proud  pre-eminence  over  them  in  pro- 
Yet  I  like  the  men,  and,  God  knows,  ought 
mdemn  tiieir  aberrations.  But  I  own  I  feel 
d  when  they  dignify  all  this  by  the  name  of 
»mantic  attachments,  for  things  marketable  for 
I 

I.  16th.— I  have  just  received  your  letter ; — I 
ir  kindness  veiy  deep^.  Tlie  foregoing  part 
^tter,  written  yesterday,  will,  I  hope,  account 
lone  of  the  former,  though  it  cannot  excuse  it. 
;  to  hear  from  you — more  than  Uke.  NflKt  to 
ou,  I  have  no  greater  satisfaction.  But  you 
ler  duties  and  greater  pleasures,  and  I  should 
•  take  a  moment  from  eidier.  H  *  *  was  to 
&y,  but  I  have  not  seen  him.  The  circum- 
you  mention  at  the  dose  of  your  letter  is 
proof  in  favour  of  my  opinion  of  mankind. 
1  will  always  find  them — selfish  and  distrust- 
xcept  none.  The  cause  of  this  is  the  state 
f.  In  the  world,  eveiy  one  is  to  stir  for  him- 
'm  useless,  perhaps  selfish,  to  expect  any 

Is  occasion,  another  of  the  noble  poet's  pecnli- 
is,  somewhat  fltartlingly.  introduced  to  my  notice, 
were  on  the  point  of  setting  oat  fVom  his  lodgings 
es*s-street,  it  being  then  about  mid-day,  he  said 
vant,  who  was  shotting  the  door  of  the  vis-ik-vis, 
an  pat  in  the  pistols  ?"  and  was  answered  in  the 
e.  It  wasdiiBcult,— more  especially  taking  into 
be  circumstances  under  which  we  had  just  become 
d.— to  keep  from  smiling  at  this  singular  noon- 
ution. 


thing  from  his  neighbour.  But  I  do  not  think  we  aiv 
bom  of  this  disposition ;  for  you  ^nd  friendihip,  as  a 
schoolboy,  and  love  enough  before  twenty. 

**  I  went  to  see  •  •;  he  keeps  me  in  town,  where  I 
don't  wish  to  be  at  present.  He  is  a  good  man,  but 
totally  without  conduct.  And  now,  my  dearest  Wil- 
liam, I  must  wish  you  good  morrow,  ^d  remain  ever 
most  sincerely  and  affectionately  yours,  &c.*' 

From  the  time  of  our  first  meeting,  there  seldom 
elapsed  a  day  that  Lord  Byron  and  I  did  not  see  each 
other;  and  our  acquaintance  ripened  into  intimacy 
and  friendship  with  a  rapidity  of  which  I  have  seldom 
known  an  example.  I  was,  indeed,  lucky  in  all  the 
circumstances  that  attended  my  first  introduction  to 
him.  In  a  generous  nature  like  his,  the  pleasure  of 
repairing  an  injustice  would  naturally  give  a  zest  to 
any  partiality  I  might  have  inspired  in  his  mind; 
whUe  the  manner  in  which  I  had  sought  this  repara- 
tion, free  as  it  was  from  resentment  or  defiance, 
Jeft  nothing  painful  to  remember  in  the  transaction 
between  us, — no  compromise  or  concession  that  could 
wound  self  love,  or  take  away  from  the  grace  of  that 
frank  friendship,  to  which  he  at  once,  so  cordially 
and  so  unhesitatingly,  admitted  me.  I  was  also  not 
a  little  fortunate  in  forming  my  acquaintance  with 
him,  before  his  success  had  yet  reached  its  meridian 
burst, — before  the  triumphs  that  were  yet  in  store  for 
him  had  brought  the  world  all  in  homage  at  his  feet, 
and,  among  the  splendid  crowds  that  courted  his  so- 
ciety, even  claims  less  humble  than  mine  had  but  a 
feeble  chance  of  fixing  his  regard.  As  it  was,  the 
new  scene  of  life  that  opened  upon  him  with  his  suc- 
cess, instead  of  detaching  us  from  each  other,  only  mul- 
tiplied our  opportunities  of  meeting,  and  increased  our 
intimacy.  In  that  society  where  his  birth  entitled  him 
to  move,  circumstances  had  already  placed  me,  not- 
withstanding mine ;  and  when,  after  the  appearance 
of  ^  Childe  Harold,''  he  began  to  mingle  with  the 
world,  the  same  persons,  who  had  long  been  my  inti- 
mates and  friends,  became  his ;  our  visits  were  mostly 
to  the  same  places,  and,  in  the  gay  and  giddy  round 
of  a  London  spring,  we  were  generally  (as  in  one  of 
his  own  letters  he  expresses  it)  **  embarited  in  the 
same  Ship  of  Fools  together." 

But,  at  the  time  when  we  first  met,  his  position  in 
the  world  was  most  solitary.  Even  those  cofiiee-house 
companions  wh^,  before  his  departure  from  England, 
had  served  him  as  a  sort  of  substitute  for  more  worthy 
society,  were  either  relinquished  or  had  dispersed; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four  associates  of 
his  college  days  (to  whom  he  appeared  strongly  at- 
tached), Mr  Efeillas  and  his  solicitor  seemed  to  be  the 
(mly  persons  whom,  even  in  their  very  questionable 
degree,  he  could  boast  of  as  friends.  Though  too 
proud  to  complain  of  this  loneliness,  it  was  evident  that 
he  felt  it;  and  that  the  state  of  cheeriess  isolation, 
"  unguided  and  unfriended,''  to  which,  on  entering 
into  manhood,  he  had  found  himself  abandoned,  was 
one  of  the  chief  sources  of  that  resentful  disdain  of 
mankind,  which  even  their  subsequent  worship  of 
him  came  too  late  to  remove.  The  efl^,  indeed, 
which  his  short  commerce  with  society  afterwards 
had,  for  the  period  it  lasted,  in  softening  and  exhila- 
rating his  temper,  showed  how  fit  a  soil  his  heart 
would  have  been  for  the  growth  of  all  the  kindlier 
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feelings,  had  but  a  portion  of  thw  sunshine  of  the 
world's  smiles  shone  on  him  earlier. 

At  the  same  time,  in  all  such  speculations  and  con- 
jectures as  to  what  might  have  been,  imder  more 
faTOurable  circumstances,  his  character,  it  is  inva- 
riably to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  his  very  defects  were 
among  the  elements  of  his  greatness,  and  that  it  was 
out  of  the  stru^le  between  the  good  and  evO  princi- 
ples of  his  nature  that  his  mightj  genius  drew  its 
strength.  A  more  genial  and  fostering  introduction 
into  life,  while  it  would  doubtless  have  softened  and 
disciplined  his  mind,  might  have  impaired  its  vigour; 
and  the  same  influences  that  would  have  diffused 
smoothness  and  happiness  over  his  life  might  have 
been  fatal  to  its  glory.  In  a  short  poem  of  his,*  which 
appears  to  have  been  produced  at  Athens  (as  I  find 
it  written  on  a  leaf  of  the  original  MS.  of  Childe 
Harold,  and  dated  **  Athens,  1811**),  there  are  two 
lines  which,  though  hardly  intelligible  as  connected 
with  the  rest  of  the  poem,  may,  taken  separately,  be 
interpreted  as  implying  a  sort  of  prophetic  conscious^ 
ness  that  it  was  out  of  the  wreck  and  ruin  of  all  his 
hopes  the  immortality  of  his  name  was  to  arise. 

Dear  object  of  defeated  care, 

Tlioagh  now  of  love  and  tbee  bereft, 
To  reconcile  me  with  despair, 

Thine  imafre  and  my  tears  are  left. 
*T  is  said  with  sorrow  Time  can  cope, 

But  this,  I  feel,  can  ne'er  be  true ; 
For,  by  the  death- blow  of  my  hopet 

My  Memory  immortal  grew  I 

We  frequently,  during  the  first  months  of  our  ac- 
quaintance, dined  t<^ther  alone;  and  as  we  had  no 
dub^  in  conunon,  to  resort  to, — the  Alfred  being  the 
only  one  to  which  he,  at  that  period,  belonged,  and  I 
being  then  a  member  of  none  but  Watier's,— our 
dinners  used  to  be  either  at  the  St  Alban's,  or  at  his 
old  haunt,  Stevens's.  Though  at  times  he  would 
drink  freely  enough  of  claret,  he  still  adhered  to  his 
system  of  abstinence  in  food.  He  appeared,  indeed, 
to  have  conceived  a  notion  that  animal  food  has  some 
peculiar  influqice  on  the  character;  and  I  remember, 
one  day,  as  I  sat  opposite  to  him,  employed,  I  sup- 
pose, rather  earnestly  over  a  beef-steak,  after  vratch- 
ing  me  for  a  few  seconds,  he  said,  in  a  grave  tone  of 
inquiry — *'  Moore,  don't  you  find  eating  beef-steak 
makes  you  ferocious  ?" 

Understanding  me  to  have  expressed  a  wish  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Alfred,  he  very  good-naturedly 
lost  no  time  in  proposing  me  as  a  candidate ;  but  as 
the  resolution  which  I  had  then  nearly  formed  of  be- 
taking myself  to  a  country  life,  rendered  an  additional 
dub  in  Lond(Mi  superfluous,  I  wrote  to  beg  that  he 
would,  for  the  present,  at  least,  vnthdraw  my  name; 
and  his  answer,  though  containing  little,  being  the 
first  fiuniliar  note  he  ever  honoured  me  with,  I  may 
be  excused  for  feeling  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  insert- 
ing it. 

LETTER  LXXXII. 

TO  MR  MOORE. 

"December  11, 1811. 
''mT  dear  MOORE, 

^  If  you  please,  we  wfll  drop  our  formal  monosyl- 
*  Written  beneath  the  picture  of . 


lables,  and  adhere  to*  the  appellations  ssnc 
our  godfathers  and  godmothers.  If  you  n 
point,  I  win  withdraw  your  name;  at  the  i 
there  is  no  occasion,  as  I  have  this  day  ] 
your  election  *  sine  die,'  till  it  shall  suit  yo 
to  be  amongst  us.  I  do  not  say  this 
awkwardness  the  erasure  of  your  propu 
occasion  to  me,  but  simply  such  is  the  st 
case ;  and,  indeed,  the  longer  your  name  i 
stronger  wiU  become  the  probability  of  sw 
your  votera  more  numerous.  Of  course 
decide — ^y  our  wish  shall  be  my  law.  Ifm] 
ahready  outrun  discretion,  pardon  me,  and 
my  officiousness  to  an  excusable  motive. 

**  I  wish  you  would  go  down  with  me  to^ 
Hodgson  vrill  be  there^  and  a  young  firien 
Harness,  the  earliest  and  dearest  I  evor 
the  third  form  at  Harrow  to  this  hour.  1 
nuse  you  good  wine,  and,  if  you  like  A 
manor  of  4000  acres,  fires,  books^  your 
win,  and  my  own  veiy  indifferent  company. 


vma 
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**  Hodgson  vrill  plague  you,  I  fear,  witb 
for  my  own  part,  I  will  conclude,  with  Ma 
recitabo  tibi ;'  and  surely  the  last  induoen 
the  least.  Pondvr  on  my  proposition,  an 
me,  my  dear  Moore, 

•*  Yours  cTer, 
"Byb 

Among  those  acts  of  generosity  and  fne 
which  every  year  of  Lord  Byron's  life  was  s 
there  is  rume,  perhaps,  that,  for  its  ovn 
seasonableness  and  delicacy,  as  well  as  fo: 
feet  worthiness  of  the  person  who  was  the 
it,  deserves  more  honourable  mention  than  tl 
I  am  now  about  to  record,  and  which  ti 
nearly  at  the  period  of  which  I  am  speaki 
friend,  whose  good  fortune  it  was  to  inspin 
ing  thus  testified,  was  Mr  Hodgson,  the  ( 
to  whom  so  many  of  the  preceding  lettei 
dressed ;  and  as  it  would  be  unjust  to  rob  1 
grace  and  honour  of  being,  himself,  the  tes 
obligations  so  signal,  I  shall  here  hy  I 
readers  an  extract  from  the  letter  vritb 
reference  to  a  passage  in  one  of  his  nobl 
Journals,  he  has  favoured  me. 

**  I  feel  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  explai 
cumstances  to  which  this  passage  alludes, 
private  their  nature.  They  are,  indeed,  < 
to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  my  lament) 
Having  beoHne  involved,  imfortimately,  ii 
ties  and  embarrassments,  I  received  from  h 
(besides  former  pecuniary  obligaticms)  assis 
the  time  in  question,  to  the  amount  of  a 
pounds.  Aid  of  such  paagnitude  was  equ 
Udted  and  unexpected  on  my  part ;  but  i 
long-cherished,  though  secret,  purpose  of 
to  aSbrd  that  aid ;  and  he  only  waited  for  t 
when  he  thought  it  would  be  of  most  serr 
own  words  were,  on  the  occasion  of  coafe 
overwhehning  favour, '  /  aboays  intetuUdU 

During  all  this  time,  and  through  the  i 
January  and  February,  his  Poem  of  '^Cl 
rold  ^  was  in  its  progress  through  the  press 
the  changes  and  additions  which  be  ma^ 
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ing,  some  of  the  most  beautiful  pas- 
work  owe  their  existence.  On  com- 
,  his  rough  draft  of  the  two  Cantos 
id  form  in  which  thej  exist  at  present, 
sensible  of  the  power  which  the  man 
sses^  not  on]j  of  surpassing  others,  but 
m  himself.  Originally,  the  ^  little 
Veoman"  of  the  Childe  were  mtro- 
reader's  notice  in  the  following  tame 
Lpanding  the  substance  of  whidi  into 
^ht,  lyric  shape,  it  is  ahnost  needless 
much  the  poet  has  gained  in  Yariety 
ffect: — 

in  there  was  a  henchman  j>age« 
r,  who  lerved  his  matter  well : 
lid  his  prankmme  prate  engage 
'8  *  ear,  when  his  proad  heart  did  swell 
toughta  that  he  disdain'd  to  tell, 
e  smile  on  him,  and  Alwin  t  smiled, 
hat  from  his  young  lips  archl j  fell 
Im  firom  Harold's  eye  beguiled. 

f  eoman  only  did  he  take 

ward  to  a  far  coontrie  ; 

he  boy  was  grieved  to  leave  the  lake 

hanks  he  grew  from  infancy, 

ttle  heart  beat  merri^, 

foreign  nations  to  behold, 

Dgs  right  marrellons  to  see, 

raonting  trarellers  oft  have  told. 

Lie : 

that  mournful  song  ''to  Inez,"  in  the 
vhich  contains  some  of  the  dreariest 
less  that  even  his  pen  ever  let  M,  he 
iginal  constructioQ  of  the  Poem,  been 
>us  as  to  content  himself  with  such 
>ng  as  the  following : — 

»U  again  to  me 

lem  climes  and  British  ladies 

een  your  lot  to  see, 

,  the  lorely  girl  of  Cadiz. 

er  eye  be  not  of  bine, 

her  locks,  like  English  lasses,  &c.  &g. 

dso,  originally,  seYeral  stanzas  full  of 
tjf  and  some  that  degenerated  into  a 
&miliar  and  ludicrous  than  that  of  the 
L(Hidon  Sunday,  which  still  disfigures 

thus  mixing  up  the  light  with  the 
the  intention  of  the  poet  to  imitate 

is  far  easier  to  rise,  with  grace,  from 
ttrain  generally  familiar,  into  an  occa- 
St  of  pathos  or  splendour,  than  to  in- 
prolonged  tone  of  solemnity  by  any 
e  ludicrous  or  burlesque.**  In  the 
te  transition  may  have  the  effect  of 
Tating,  while,  in  the  latter,  it  almost 
ks; — for  the  same  reason,  periiaps, 
athos  or  high  feeling,  in  comedy,  has 
n,  while  the  intrusion  of  comic  scenes 

be  any  donM  as  to  his  intention  of  deli- 
a  his  hero,  'this  adaption  of  the  old  Nor- 

fiunily,  which  he  seems  to  hare  at  first 
uld  be  soflBcient  to  remove  it. 
de  names  "Robin"  and  'Rupert"   had 

inserted  here  and  scratched  out  again, 
iscript  is  illegible. 

:knowledged  blemishes  of  Milton's  great 
ipt  transition,  in  this  manner,  into  an 
(o's  style,  in  the  «  FSradise  of  Fools.  * 


into  tragedy*  howerer  sanctioned  among  u^  by  habit 
and  authority,  rarely  fails  to  offend.  The  noble  poet 
was  himself  «onvinced  of  the  failure  of  the  experi- 
ment, and  in  none  of  the  succeeding  Cantos  of  Childe 
Harold  repeated  it. 

Of  the  satiric  parts,  some  verses  on  the  well-known 
traveller,  Sir  John  Carr,  may  supply  us  with,  at  least, 
a  harmless  specimen : — 

Ye  who  would  more  of  Spain  and  Spaniards  know. 
Sights,  saints,  antiques,  arts,  anecdotes,  and  war. 
Go,  hie  ye  hence  to  Paternoster- row,— 
Are  they  not  written  in  the  boke  of  Carr  f 
Green  Erin's  Knight,  and  Europe's  wandering  star ! 
Then  listen,  readers,  to  the  Bfan  of  Ink, 
Hear  what  he  did,  and  sought,  and  wrote  afhr. 
All  these  are  coop'd  within  one  Quarto's  briidi. 
This  borrow,  steal  (don't  boy),  and  tell  us  what  yon  think. 

Among  those  passages  which,  in  the  course  of  re- 
visal,  he  introduced,  like  pieces  of  ^  rich  inlay,"  into 
the  Poem,  was  that  fine  stanza — 

Yet  if,  as  holiest  men  have  deem'd,  there  be 
A  land  of  souls  beyond  that  sable  shore,  &c. 

through  which  lines  though,  it  must  be  confessed,  a 
tone  of  scepticism  breathes  (as  well  as  in  those  tender 
verses. 

Yes,— I  will  dream  that  we  may  meet'again), 

it  IS  a  scepticism  whose  sadness  calls  far  more  for 
pity  than  blame;  there  being  discoverable,  even 
through  its  veiy  doubts,  an  innate  warmth  of  piety, 
which  they  had  been  able  to  obscure,  but  not  to  chill. 
To  use  the  words  of  the  poet  himself,  in  a  note  which 
it  was  once  his  intention  to  affix  to  these  stanzas, 
^Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  spirit  they  breathe  is 
desponding,  not  sneering,  scepticism,"— a  distinction 
never  to  be  lost  sight  of ;  as,  however  hopeless  may 
be  the  conversion  of  the  scoffing  infidel,  he  who  feels 
pain  in  doubting  has  still  alive  within  him  the  seeds 
of  belief. 

At  the  same  time  with  Childe  Harold,  he  had  three 
other  works  in  the  press, — ^his  ^  Hints  from  Horace^" 
^The  Curse  of  Minerva,"  and  a  fifth  eu.  -on  of 
^  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers."  The  i  te 
upon  the  latter  Poem,  which  had  been  the  luck> 
origin  of  our  acquaintance,  vras  withdrawn  in  this 
edition,  and  a  few  words  of  explanation,  which  he 
had  the  kindness  to  submit  to  my  perusal,  substituted 
in  its  place. 

In  the  month  of  January,  the  whole  of  the  Two 
Cantos  being  printed  ofi^,  some  of  the  poet's  friends, 
and,  among  others,  Mr  Rogers  and  myself,  were  so 
&r  favoured  as  to  be  indulged  with  a  perusal  of,  the 
sheets.  In  adverting  to  this  period  in  his  ^  Memo- 
randa," Lord  Byron,  I  remember,  mentioned, — as 
one  of  the  iU  omens  which  preceded  the  publicAtion 
of  the  Poem, — that  some  of  the  literary  friends  to 
whom  it  was  shown  expressed  doubts  of  its  success, 
and  that  one  among  them  had  told  him  ^it  was  too 
good  for  the  age."  Whoever  may  have  pronounced 
this  opinion, — and  I  have  some  suspicion  that  I  am, 
myself,  the  guilty  person, — the  age  has,  it  must  be 
owned,  most  triumphantly  refuted  the  caliunny  upon 
its  taste  which  the  remark  implied. 

It  was  in  the  hands  of  Mr  Rogers  I  first  saw  the 
sheets  of  the  Poem,  and  glanced  hastily  over  a  few 
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of  the  stanzas  wliich  he  pomted  out  to  me  as  beauti- 
ful. Having  occarion,  the  same  morning,  to  write  a 
note  to  Lord  Byron,  I  expressed  strongly  the  admi- 
ration wfaieh  this  foretaste  of  his  woi^  had  excited  in 
me ;  and  the  following  is, — as  fifir  as  relates  to  literaiy 
matters, — the  answer  I  receiTed  from  him. 

LETTER  LXXXHL 

TO  MR  MOORB. 

•January  SMh,  1819. 
^  HT  DEAR  MOORB, 

^  I  wish  very  much  I  could  have  seen  you ;  I  am 

in  a  state  of  ludicrous  tribulation. 

♦  ♦  •  •  ♦ 

^  Why  do  you  say  that  I  dislike  your  poesy  ?  I  have 
expressed  no  such  opinion,  either  in  prnii  or  else- 
where. In  scribbling  myself  it  was  necessary  for  me 
to  find  fault,  and  I  fixed  upon  the  trite  charge  of 
immorality,  because  I  could  discover  no  other,  and 
was  so  perfectly  qualified,  in  the  innocence  of  my 
heart,  to  *  pluck  theU  mote  from  my  neighbour's  eye.' 

**  I  feel  very,  very  much  obliged  by  your  appro- 
bation ;  but,  at  this  moment,  praise,  even  yotcr  praise, 
passes  by  me  like  *  the  idle  wind.'  1  meant  and 
mean  to  send  you  a  copy  the  moment  of  publication ; 
but  now,  I  can  think  of  nothing  but  danmed,  de- 
ceitful,—delightful  woman,  as  Mr  Listoa  says  in  the 
Knight  of  Snowdon. 

^  Believe  me,  my  dear  Moore, 

^  Ever  yours,  most  afiectionately, 

•*  Byron." 

Hie  passages  here  omitted  contain  rather  too 
amusing  an  account  of  a  disturbance  that  had  just 
occurred  in  the  establishment  at  Newstead,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  detected  misconduct  of  one  of  the 
maid-servants,  who  had  been  supposed  to  stand 
rather  too  high  in  the  favour  of  her  master,  and,  by 
the  airs  of  authority  which  she  thereupon  assumed, 
had  disposed  all  the  rest  of  the  household  to  regard 
her  with  no  very  charitable  eyes.  The  chief  actors 
ipr  the  strife  were  this  Sultana  and  young  Rusht(Hi ; 
and  the  first  point  in  dispute  that  came  to  Lord 
Byron's  knowledge  (though  circumstances,  Ceut  from 
creditable  to  the  damsel,  afterwards  transpired)  was, 
whether  Rushton  was  bound  to  cany  letters  to  '^  the 
Hut"  at  the  bidding  of  this  female.  To  an  episode 
of  such  a  nature  I  should  not  have  thought  of  allud- 
ing, were  it  not  for  the  two  rather  curious  letters 
that  follow,  which  show  how  gravely  and  codly  the 
young  lord  could  arbitrate  on  such  an  occasi(m,  and 
with  what  considerate  leaning  towards  the  servant 
whose  fidelity  he  had  proved,  in  preference  to  any 
new  liking  or  fancy,  by  which  it  might  be  suspected 
he  was  actuated  towards  the  other. 

LETTER  LXXXIV. 

TO  ROBERT  RUSHTON. 

«8,  St  James's-street,  Jan.  Slst,  1812. 

**  lliough  I  have  no  objection  to  your  refusal  to 
carry  lettert  to  Mealey's,  you  will  take  care  that  the 
letters  are  taken  by  Spero  at  the  proper  time.  I  have 
also  to  observe,  that  Susan  is  to  be  treated  with  civi- 


lity, and  not  iiumUed  by  any  ptrson  over  wh 
the  smallest  control,  or,  indeed,  by  any  one 
while  I  have  the  power  to  protect  her.  1 
Sony  to  have  any  subject  of  complaint  agi 
I  have  too  good  an  opinion  of  you  to  thi 
have  occasion  to  repeat  it,  after  the  care  Ih 
of  you,  and  my  favourable  intentions  in  yo 
I  see  no  occasion  for  any  communication 
between  you  and  the  women,  and  wish  yon 
yourself  in  preparing  for  the  situation  in  i 
will  be  placed.  If  a  common  soise  of  deoen 
prevent  you  from  conducting  yourself  towi 
with  rudeness,  I  should  at  least  hope  I 
oton  interest y  and  regard  for  a  master  who 
treated  you  with  unkindness,  will  have  somi 
"  Yours,  «ec.  "1 

^  P.  8.^4  wish  you  to  attend  to  your  ai 
to  occupy  yourself  in  surveying,  measni 
making  yourself  acquainted  with  every  ] 
relative  to  the  land  of  Newstead,  and  you 
to  me  mie  letter  every  toeek,  that  I  may  k 
you  go  on." 

LETTER  LXXXV. 

TO  ROBERT  RUSHTON. 
'*  8.  St  Jamet'i*  atrect,  January  2! 

^  Your  refusal  to  carry  the  letter  was  not 
of  remonstrance;  it  was  not  a  part  of  your 
but  the  language  you  used  to  the  girl  wi 
stated  it)  highly  improper. 

^  You  say  that  you  also  have  somethio 
plain  of;  then  state  it  to  me  immediately; 
be  very  unfair,  and  very  contrary  to  my  d 
not  to  hear  both  sides  of  the  question. 

^  If  any  thing  has  passed  between  yov 
since  my  last  visit  to  Newstead,  do  n(rt  U 
mention  it.  I  am  sure  you  would  not  de 
though  the  would.  Whatever  it  is,  you  fk 
given.  I  have  not  been  without  scmie  sui 
the  subject,  and  am  certain  that,  at  your  tL 
the  blame  could  not  attach  to  you.  V< 
contuU  any  one  as  to  your  answer,  but  w 
immediately.  I  shall  be  more  ready  to  heai 
have  to  advance^  as  I  do  not  remember  ev 
heard  a  word  from  yon  before  agmmt  a 
being,  which  convinces  me  you  would  not  i 
assert  an  untruth.  There  is  not  any  one  i 
the  least  injury  to  you  while  you  condu( 
properly.  I  shall  expect  your  answer  Imn 
"  Yours,  &c.  "I 

It  was  after  writing  these  letters  that  1 
the  knowledge  of  some  impn^r  levities  c 
of  the  g^ri,  in  consequence  of  which  he  dis 
and  another  female  servant  from  News 
how  strongly  he  albwed  this  discovery  to 
mind,  will  be  seen  in  a  subsequent  let 
Hodgson. 

LETTER  LXXXVI. 

TO  MK  HODGSON. 

«8,  St  Jameg*s- street,  February  1 
^  DEAR  HODGSON, 

^  I  send  you  a  proof.  Last  week  I  was  i 
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0  b^d  YnXh.  stone  in  the  kidney,  but  I  am 
recovered.  If  the  stone  had  got  into  my 
ead  of  my  kidneys,  it  would  have  been  all 
-.  Hie  women  are  gone  to  their  relatives, 
y  attempts  to  explain  what  was  already  too 
iowever,  I  have  quite  recovered  thiU  a\ao, 
wonder  at  my  foUy  in  excepting  my  own 
)  from  the  general  corruption^ — albeit  a  two 
weakness  is  better  than  ten  years.  I  have 
est  to  make,  which  is^  never  menti(»  a  wo- 
n  in  any  letter  to  me,  or  even  allude  to  the 
!  of  the  sex.  I  won't  even  read  a  word  of 
line  gender;  it  must  all  be '  propria  qus 

!  spring  of  1813  I  shall  leave  England  for 
ireiy  thing  in  my  aftEurs  tends  to  this,  and 
lations  and  health  do  not  discourage  it. 
my  habits  nor  constitution  are  improved  by 
toms  or  your  cUmate.    I  shall  find  empby- 
making  myself  a  good  (uriental  scholar.    I 
lin  a  mansion  in  one  (^  the  foirest  islands, 
ace,  at  intervals,  the  most  interesting  por- 
the  East.     In  the  mean  time,  I  am  ad- 
ny  concerns,  which  will  (when  arranged) 
e  with  wealth  sufiScient  even  for  home,  but 
for  a  principality  m  Turkey.     At  present 
involved,  but  I  hope,  by  taking  some  neces- 
t  unpleasant  steps,  to   dear  every   thing. 
Be  is  expected  dsily  in  London ;  we  shall  be 
d  to  see  him ;  and,  perhaps,  you  will  come 
'  drink  deep  ere  he  depart,'  if  not,  *  Mahomet 
)  to  the   mountain  ;'-^but   Cambridge   will 
id  recollections  to  him,  and  worse  to  me, 
for  very  difierent  reasons.    I  believe  the  (mly 
being  that  ever  loved  me  in  truth  and  en- 
as  ol,  or  belonging  to,  Cambridge,  and  in 
change  can  now  td^e  place.    There  is  one 
km  in  death — where  he  sets  his  seal,  the 
on  can  neither  be  melteil  or  broken,  but  en- 
(W  ever.  **  Yours  always,  B." 


become  an  Etonian,  and  I  should  esteem  any  act  of 
protection  or  kindness  to  him  as  an  obligation  to  my- 
self; let  me  beg  of  you  then  to  take  some  little  notice 
of  him  at  first,  till  he  is  able  to  shift  for  himself. 

^  I  was  happy  to  hear  a  very  fiirourable  account 
of  you  from  a  schoolfdlow  a  few  weeks  ago,  and 
should  be  glad  to  learn  that  your  family  are  as  well 
as  I  widi  them  to  be.  I  presume  you  are  in  the 
upper  school ; — as  an  Etonian^  you  will  look  down 
upon  a  Harrow  man ;  but  I  never,  even  in  my  boyish 
days,  disputed  your  juperiority,  which  I  once  ex- 
perienced in  a  cricket  match,  where  I  had  the  ho- 
nour of  making  one  of  eleven,  who  were  beaten  to 
their  hearts*  ccmtent  by  your  college  in  one  mtiingt. 
^  Believe  me  to  be,  with  great  truth,  &c.  ficc." 

On  the  STth  of  February,  a  day  or  two  before  the 
appearance  of  Childe  Harold,  he   made   the  first 
trial  of  his  eloquence  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  it 
was  on  this  occasion  be  had  the  good  fwtune  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  Lord  Hdland, — an  acquamt- 
ance  no  less  honourable  than  gratifying  to  both,  as 
having  originated  in  feelings  the  most  generous,  per- 
haps, of  our  nature,  a  ready  forgiveness  of  injuries, 
on  the  one  side,  and  a  frank  and  unqualified  atone- 
ment for  them,  on  the  other.    The  sub|ect  of  de- 
bate was  the  Nottingham  Frame-breaking  Bill,  and 
Lord  Byron  having  mentioned  to  Mr  Rogers  his 
intenllcm  to  take  a  part  in  the  disciusion,  a  commu- 
nication was,  by  the  intervention  of  that  gentleman, 
opened  between  the  noble  poet  and  Lord  Holland, 
who,  vrith  his  usual  courtesy,    professed    himself 
ready  to  afford  all  the  information  and  advice  in  his 
power.    The  following  letters,  however,  will  best 
expkun  their  first  advances  towards  acquaintance. 

LETTER  LXXXVra. 

TO  BIR  ROGERS. 


g  those  lesser  memorials  of  his  good-nature 
idfulaess,  which,  while  they  are  precious  to 
ho  possess  them,  are  not  unworthy  oi  admi- 
rom  others,  may  be  reckoned  such  letters  as 
owing,  to  a  youth  at  Eton,  recommending 
,  who  was  about  to  be  entered  at  that  school, 
ire. 

LETTER   LXXXVII. 

TO  MASTER  JOHN  COWBLL. 

«8.  St  Jamei'i-itreet,  Feb.  13th,  1812. 
'  HT  DEAR  JOHN, 

11  have  probably  long  ago  forgotten  the  writer 
lines,  who  would,  perhaps,  be  unable  to  re- 
yourtelfy  from  the  difierence  which  must 
y  have  taken  place  in  your  stative  and  ap- 
e  nnce  he  saw  you  last      I   have  bees 
g  through  Portugal,,  Spain,  Greece,  &c.  &c., 
e  years^  and  have  found  so  many  changes  on 
im,  that  it  would  be  very  unfiedr  not  to  ex- 
it you  should  have  had  your  share  of  altera- 
d  iraprovem^it  vrith  the  rest.    I  write  to  re- 
I  &vour  of  yoa:  a  little  boy  oi  eleven  years, 
ofMr^*,  my  particular  fricBd,  is  about  to 


•February  4th,  1813. 
^'my  dear  sir, 
**  With  my  best  acknowledgments  to  Lord  Holland, 
I  have  to  offer  my  perfect  concurrence  in  the  pro- 
priety of  the  question  previously  to  be  put  to  minis- 
ters. If  their  answer  is  in  the  negative,  I  shall,  with 
his  lordship's  approbation,  give  notice  of  a  motion  for 
a  Committee  of  Inquiry.  I  would  also  gladly  avail 
myself  of  his  most  able  advice,  and  any  information  or 
documents  with  which  he  might  be  pleased  to  intrust 
me,  to  bear  me  out  in  the  statement  of  &cts  it  may  be 
necessary  to  submit  to  the  House. 

^From  all  that  fell  under  my  own  observation 
during  ^y  Christmas  visit  to  Newstead,  1  feel  con- 
vinced that,  if  conciliatory  measures  are  not  very 
soon  adopted,  the  most  unhappy  consequences  may 
be  apprehended.  Nightly  outrage  and  daily  depre- 
dation are  already  at  their  height ;  and  not  only  the 
masters  of  frames,  who  are  obnoxious  on  account  of 
their  occupation,  but  persons  in  no  degree  connected 
with  the  malccmtents  or  their  oppressors,  are  liable 
to  insult  and  pillage. 

^  I  am  vary  muek  obliged  to  you  for  the  trouble 
you  have  taken  on  my  account,  and  beg  you  to  believe 
me  ever  your  obliged  and  sincere,  ^c.*^ 
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LETTER  LXXXIX. 

8.  St  Jamet's-street,  Feb.  35th,  1813. 
•*  MY  LORD, 

**  With  my  best  thanks,  I  have  the  honour  to  re- 
turn the  Notts,  letter  to  your  lordship.  I  have  read 
it  with  attention,  but  do  not  think  I  shall  venture  to 
avail  myself  of  its  contents,  as  my  view  of  the  ques- 
tion differs  in  some  measure  from  Mr  Coldham*s.  I 
hope  I  do  not  wrong  him,  but  hit  objections  to  the 
bill  appear  to  me  to  be  founded  on  certain  appre- 
hensions that  he  and  his  coadjutors  might  be  mis- 
taken for  the  *  original  advisers'  (to  quote  him)  of  the 
measure.  For  my  own  part,  I  consider  the  manu- 
facturers as  a  much-injured  body  of  men,  sacrificed 
to  the  views  (tf  certain  individuals  who  have  enriched 
themselves  by  those  practices  which  hafe  deprived 
the  frame-workers  of  employment.  For  instance  ;— 
by  the  adoptimi  of  a  certain  kind  of  frame,  one  man 
performs  the  work  of  seven — six  are  thus  Uirownout 
of  business.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  woi^ 
thus  done  is  far  inferior  in  quality,  hardly  marketable 
at  home,  and  hurried  over  with  a  view  to  exportation. 
Surely,  my  lord,  however  we  may  rejoice  in  any 
improvement  in  the  arts  which  Qiay  be  beneficial  to 
mankind,  we  must  not  allow  mankind  to  be  sacrificed 
to  improvements  in  mechanism.  The  maintenance 
and  well-doing  of  the  industrious  poor  is  an  object  of 
greater  consequence  to  the  community  than  die  en- 
richment of  a  few  monopolists  by  any  improvement 
in  the  implements  of.  trade,  which  deprives  the  work- 
man of  his  bread,  and  renders  the  labourer  *  unworthy 
of  his  hire.'  My  own  motive  for  opposing  the  bill  is 
founded  on  its  palpable  injustice,  and  its  certain 
inefficaey.  I  have  seen  the  state  of  these  miserable 
men,  and  it  is  a  disgrace  to  a  civilized  countiy.  Their 
excesses  may  be  condemned,  but  cannot  be  subject 
of  wonder.  The  efiect  of  die  present  bill  would  be  to 
drive  than  into  actual  rebellion.  The  few  words  I 
shall  venture  to  offer  on  Thursday  will  be  founded 
upon  these  opinions,  formed  from  my  own  observa- 
tions on  the  spot.  By  previous  inquiry,  I  am  convinced 
these  men  would  have  been  restored  to  employment, 
and  the  county  to  tranquillity.  It  is,  perhaps,  not 
yet  too  late,  and  is  surely  worth  the  trial.  It  can 
never  be  too  late  to  employ  force  in  such  circum- 
stances. I  believe  your  lordship  does  not  coincide 
with  me  entirely  on  this  subject,  and  most  cheerfully 
and  sincerely  shall  I  submit  to  your  superior  judgment 
and  experience,  and  take  some  other  lined  argument 
against  the  bill,  or  be  silent  altogether,  should  you 
deem  it  more  advisable.  Condemning,  as  eveiy  one 
must  condemn,  the  conduct  of  these  wret(hes,  I 
believe  in  the  existence  of  grievances  which  call 
rather  for  pity  than  punishment.  I  have  the  honour 
to  be,  with  great  respect,  my  lord, 
**  Your  lordship's 
^Most  obedient  and  obliged  servant, 

"Byron. 

"P.  S. — I  am  a  little  apprehensive  that  your  lord- 
ship will  think  me  too  lenient  towards  these  men, 
and  ha^ajramebreaker  myself.^ 

It  would  have  been,  no  doubt,  the  ambition  of  Lord 
Byron  to  acquire  distinction  as  well  in  oratory  as  in 


poeqr ;  but  Nature  seems  to  set  herself  i 
ralities  in  fiune.  He  had  prepared  him 
debate, — as  most  of  the  best  orators  lu 
their  first  essays, — not  only  by  composiBg, 
down,  the  whole  of  his  speech  beforehand 
ception  he  met  with  was  Battering ;  some  ( 
speakers  on  his  own  side  complimente( 
warmly ;  and  that  he  was  himself  highly  p 
his  success  appears  from  the  annexed 
Mr  Dallas,  which  gives  a  livety  notira  of 
elation  on  the  occasion. 

**  When  he  left  the  great  chamber,  I  wc 
him  in  the  passage ;  he  was  glowing  wil 
and  much  agitated.  I  had  an  umbrella 
hand,  not  expecting  that  he  would  put  o 
to  me ; — in  my  haste  to  take  it  when  off 
advanced  my  left  hand — '  What,'  said  he, 
friend  your  lefk  hand  upon  such  an  oo 
showed  the  cause,  and  immediately  di 
umbrella  to  the  other  hand,  J  gave  hii 
hand,  which  he  shook  and  pressed  warm}; 
greatly  elated,  and  repeated  some  of  the  o 
which  had  been  paid  him,  and  mentioned 
of  the  peers  who  had  desired  to  be  introdu 
He  cfmcluded  with  saying,  that  he  had,  by 
given  me  the  best  advertisement  for  Chil 
Pilgrimage.** 

The  speech  itself,  as  given  by  Mr  DaO 
noble  speaker's  own  manuscript,  is  p 
vigorous ;  and  the  same  sort  of  interesi 
in  reading  the  poetiy  of  a  Burke,  may  1 
perhaps,  by  a  few  specimens  of  the  orator] 
In  the  very  opening  of  his  speech  he  tha 
himself  by  the  melancholy  avowal,  t 
assembly  of  his  brother  nobles  he  sUx 
stranger. 

**  As  a  person  in  some  d^^ree  connec 
suffisring  county,  though  a  stranger  nof 
House  in  general,  but  to  almost  eve] 
whose  attention  I  presume  to  solicit,  1 
some  portion  of  your  lordships'  indulgeni 

The  following  extracts  comprise,  I  th 
sages  of  most  spirit. 

^  When  we  are  told  that  these  men 
together,  not  only  for  the  destruction 
comfort,  but  oi  their  very  means  of  sul 
we  forget  that  it  is  the  bitter  policy,  tl 
warfare,  of  the  last  eighteen  years  which 
their  comfort,  your  comfort,  all  men's  cc 
policy  which,  originating  with  *  great  st 
no  more/  has  survived  the  dead  to  be 
on  the  living,  unto  the  third  and  fourti 
Tliese  men  never  destroyed  their  looms 
become  useless,  worse  than  useless;  t 
become  actual  impediments  to  their  ex 
taining  their  daily  bread.  Can  you  then 
in  times  like  these,  when  bankrupti 
fraud,  and  imputed  felony,  are  found  it 
far  beneath  that  of  your  lordships,  the  Ic 
once  most  useful  portion  of  the  people, 
their  duty  in  their  distresses ;  and  becc 
guilty  than  one  of  their  representatives 
the  exalted  offender  can  find  means  to  b 
new  capital  punishments  must  be  devise* 
of  deatfi  must  be  spread  for  the  wretdi 
who  is  fiunished  into  guilt.    These  men 
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i  was  in  other  hands :  they  were 
,  but  there  was  none  to  relieve 
»ns  of  subsistence  were  cut  off; 
ts  pre-occupied ;  and  their  ex- 
»e  deplored  and  condemned,  can 
t  df  surprise.  ♦  ♦  •  ♦ 
the  seat  of  war  in  the  peninsula ; 
of  the  most  oppressed  provinces 
er,  under  the  most  despotic  of 
lid  I  behold  such  squalid  wretch- 
en  since  my  return,  in  the  veiy 
I  countiy.  And  what  are  your 
Dths  of  inaction,  and  months  of 
nactivity,  at  length  comes  forth 
the  never-failing  nostrum  of  aH 
m  the  days  <^  Draco  to  the 

feeling  the  pulse  and  shaking 
patient,  prescribing  the  usual 
r  and  bleeding— the  warm  water 
olice,  and  the  lancets  of  your 
ulsions  must  terminate  in  death, 
tion  of  the  prescriptions  of  all 

Setting  aside  the  palpable  in- 
ain  inefficiency  of  the  bill,  are 
unishments  sufficient  on  your 
>t  blood  enough  upon  your  penal 
it  be  poured  forth  to  ascend  to 
i;ainst  you  ?  How  vnll  you  carry 
Can  you  commit  a. whole  county 
?  WiH  you  erect  a  gibbet  in 
ig  up  men  like  scarecrows  ?  or 
you  must,  to  bring  this  measure 
lation  ;  place  the  country  under 
ulate  and  lay  waste  all  around 
erwood  Forest  as  an  acceptable 
1  its  former  condition  of  a  royal 
m  for  outlaws  ?  Are  these  the 
ving  and  desperate  populace  ? 
wretch  who  has  braved  your 
1  by  your  gibbets  ?  When  death 
ily  relief  it  appears  that  you  wiD 
be  dragooned  into  tranquillity  F 
d  not  be  effected  by  your  grena- 
d  by  your  executioners  ?  If  you 
I  of  law,  where  is  your  evidence  ? 

to  impeach  their  accomplices, 

only  was  the  punishment,  will 
witness  against  them  when  death 
I  all  due  deference  to  the  noble 
ink  a  little  investigation,  some 
uld  induce  even  them  to  change 
most  favourite  state  measure,  so 
us  in  many  and  recent  instances, 
not  be  without  its  advantage  in 
osal  is  made  to  emancipate  or 
!,  you  deliberate  for  years^  you 
iT  with  the  minds  of  tnen ;  but  a 
issed  <^-hand,  without  a  thought 

is  own  parliamentary  dispbiys, 
qpeech  in  particular,  I  find  the 
one  of  his  Journals. 
1^  for  me  (whether  he  vras  not 

not  know,  but  Lady  Caroline 
1  me  that  he  said  the  same  both 

knew  me)  was  founded  upon 


EngKsh  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. '  He  told  me 
that  he  did  not  care  about  poetiy  (or  about  mine — at 
least,  any  but  that  poem  of  mine),  but  he  was  sure, 
fnmi  thai  and  other  symptoms,  I  should  make  an 
orator,  if  I  would  but  take  to  speaking  and  grow  a 
parliament  man.  He  never  ceased  harping  upon  this 
to  me  to  the  last ;  and  I  remember  my  old  tutor,  Dr 
Drury,  had  the  same  notion  when  I  was  a  boy ;  but 
it  never  was  my  turn  of  inclination  to  try.  I  spoke 
once  or  twice,  as  all  young  peers  do,  as*  a  kind  of  in- 
troduction into  public  life ;  but  dissipation,  shyness, 
haughty  and  reserved  opinions,  together  with  the 
short  tim»  I  lived  in  England  after  my  majority  (only 
about  five  years  in  all),  prevented  me  from  resuming 
the  experiment.  As  far  as  it  went,  it  was  not  dis- 
couraging, particularly  mjjirtt  speech  (I  spoke  three 
or  four  times  in  all),  but  just  after  it,  my  poem  of 
Childe  Harold  vfas  published,  and  nobody  ever 
thought  about  my  prote  afterwards,  nor  indeed  did 
I ;  it  became  to  me  a  secondary  and  neglected  ob- 
ject, though  I  sometimes  wonder  to  myself  if  I  should 
have  succeeded.'' 

His  immediate  impressions  with  respect  to  the  suc- 
cess of  his  first  speech  may  be  collected  frcnn  a  letter 
addressed  soon  after  to  Mr  Hodgson. 

LETTER  XC. 

TO  MR  HODGSON. 

«8,  St  James*8  street,  Hatch  5th»  1812. 
^  MY  DEAR  HODGSON, 

**  We  are  not  answerable  for  reports  of  speeches  in 
the  papers ;  they  are  always  given  incorrectly,  and  on 
this  occasion  more  so  than  usual,  from  the  debate  in 
the  Commons  on  the  same  night.  The  Morning  Post 
should  have  said  eighteen  years.  However,  you  will 
find  the  speech,  as  spoken,  in  the  Parliamentaiy  Re- 
gister, when  it  comes  out.  Lords  Holland  and  Gren- 
ville,  particularly  the  latter,  paid  me  some  high  com- 
pliments in  the  course  of  their  speeches,  as  you  may 
have  seen  in  the  papers,  and  Lords  Eldon  and  Har- 
rowby  answered  me.  I  have  had  many  marvellous 
eulogies  repeated  to  me  since,  in  person  and  by 
proxy,  from  divers  persons  minitteritU—yeBk,  mtnw- 
(cm//— as  well  as  oppositionists ;  of  them  I  shall  only 
mention  Sir  F.  Burdett.  He  says  it  is  the  best 
speech  by  a  lord  »nce  the  '  Lord  knows  when,'  pro- 
bably from  a  fellow-feeling  in  the  sentiments.  Lord 
H.  tells  me  I  shall  beat  them  all  if  I  persevere,  and 
Lord  G.  remarked  that  the  construction  of  some  of 
my  periods  are  very  like  Burke's  1 1  And  so  much 
for  vanity.  I  spoke  very  violent  sentences  vrith  a  sort 
of  modest  impudence,  abused  every  thing  and  every 
body,  and  put  the  Lord  Chancellor  very  much  out  of 
humour ;  and  if  I  may  believe  what  I  hear,  have  not 
lost  any  character  by  the  experiment.  As  to  my  de- 
livery, loud  and  fluent  enough,  perhaps  a  little  Uiea- 
trical.  I  could  not  recognise  myself  or  any  one  else 
m  the  newspapers.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

"  My  poesy  comes  out  on  Saturday.  Hobhousc  is 
here ;  I  shall  tell  him  to  write.  My  stone  is  gone  for 
the  present,  but  I  fear  is  part  of  my  habit.    We  a// 

talk  oi  a  visit  to  Cambridge. 

«*  Yours  ever,        "  B." 
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▲.  o.  1812. 


Of  the  tame  date  m  tke  abore  i«  the  fbUowing 
letter  to  Lord  HoQand,  accompany ing  a  copy  of  his 
new  publication,  and  written  in  a  tone  that  cannot  fail 
to  givt  a  high  idea  of  hia  good  feeling  and  candour. 

LETTER  XCL 

«  St  James^i-ftreet,  March  Mh,  1819. 
"  MT  LORD, 

'*  M^y  I  request  your  lordship  to  accept  a  copy  of 
the  thing  which  accompanies  this  noteF  You  have 
already  so  fuQy  proved  the  truth  of  the  first  line  of 
Pi^'s  couplet, 

FtorghFenssi  to  fte  injured  doth  bdoBf, 


that  I  long  for  an  opportunity  to  give  the  lie  to  the 
Terse  that  foUow&  If  I  were  not  perfectly  conTinced 
that  any  thing  I  may  have  formerly  uttered  in  the 
boyish  rashness  of  my  misplaced  resentment  had 
made  as  little  irapressicMi  as  it  deserved  to  make,  I 
should  hardly  have  the  confidence — perhaps  your 
lordship  may  give  it  a  stronger  and  more  appropriate 
appellation — to  send  you  a  quarto  of  the  same  scribe 
bier.  But  yoiur  lordalup,  I  am  sorry  to  obswve  to- 
day, is  troubled  with  the  gout :  if  my  book  can  pro- 
dace  a  liuujh  against  itself  or  the  author,  it  will  be  of 
some  service.  If  it  can  set  you  to  sleep,  the  benefit 
will  be  yet  greater ;  and  as  some  facetious  personage 
observed  half  a  century  ago,  that  *  poetry  is  a  mere 
drug,'  I  ofier  you  mine  as  a  humble  assistant  to  the 
*  eau  m^dednale.'  I  trust  you  will  forgive  this  and 
all  my  other  buffooneries,  and  believe  me  to  be,  with 
great  respect,  **  Your  lordship's 

**  Obliged  and  sincere  servant, 

**  Byron." 

It  was  withm  two  days  after  his  speech  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  Childe  Harold  appeared  ;* — and 
the  impression  it  produced  upon  the  public  vras  as 
instantaneous  as  it  has  proved  deep  and  lasting.  The 
permanence  of  such  success  genius  atone  could  se- 
cure, but  to  its  instant  and  enthusiastic  burst,  other 
causes,  besides  the  merit  of  the  work,  concurred. 

There  are  those  who  trace  in  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  Lord  Byron's  gemus  strong  features  of 
relationship  to  the  times  in  which  he  Kvcd ;  who 
think  that  the  great  events  which  marked  the  ck)se 
of  the  last  oentury,  by  giving  a  new  impulse  to  men's 
minds,  by  habituating  them  to  the  daring  and  the 
free,  and  aHowiog  full  vent  to  ^  the  flash  and  out- 
break of  fiery  spirits,  *^  had  led  naturally  to  the  pro- 
duction of  such  a  poet  as  Byron ;  and  that  he  was, 
in  short,  as  much  the  child  and  representative  of  the 
Revolution,  in  poesy,  as  another  great  man  of  the 
age,  Napoleon,  was  in  statesmanship  and  warfare. 
Without  going  the  fiill  length  of  this  notion,  it  will, 
at  least,  be  conceded,  that  the  free  loose  which  had 
been  given  to  all  the  passions  and  enei^es  of  the 
human  mind,  in  the  great  struggle  of  that  period, 
together  with  the  constant  i^ectacte  of  such  astound- 
ing vicissitudes  as  were  passing  ahnost  daily  on  the 

*  To  his  sister,  Ifrs  Leigh,  one  of  the  first  |»rM«ntalion 
feopies  was  sent,,  with  the  following  inscription  in  it  :— 

*To  Augusta,  my  dearest  sister,  and  my  best  friend,  who 
has  ever  loved  me  much  better  than  I  desenred,  this  volnme 
is  presented  by  htr/eUher't  sod,  and  most  affectionate 
brother.  « B.» 


theatre  of  the  worid,  had  created  in  all  minds,  and 
in  every  walk  of  intellect,  a  tasto  for  strong  excite- 
ment, which  the  itimnlants  siq>plied  from  oidinaiy 
sources  were  insuflScieat  to  gratify ; — that  a  tame 
deference  to  established  authorities  had  fallen  into 
disrepute,  no  less  in  literaturo  than  in  politics,  and 
that  the  poet  who  shoukl  breathe  into  his  songs  the 
fierce  and  passionate  spirit  of  the  age,  and  assert, 
untrammelled  and  voawed,  the  high  dominioo  of 
genius,  would  be  the  most  sure  of  an  audience  toned 
in  sympathy  with  his  siraina. 

It  is  true  that,  to  the  hcence  on  religious  subjects, 
which  reveOed  through  the  first  acts  of  that  tremendous 
drama,  a  disposition  of  an  opposite  tendency  had, 
for  some  time,  succeeded.  Af^iost  the  vrit  of  the 
scolier  not  only  piety,  but  a  better  taste,  revolted; 
and  had  I^ord  ^yron,  in  touching  oo  such  themes  in 
Childe  HaroM,  adopted  a  tone  of  levity  or  derision 
(such  as,  unluckily,  he  sometimes  afterwards  de- 
scended to),  not  all  the  originality  and  beauty  of  his 
work  would  have  secured  for  it  a  prompt  or  uncon- 
tested triumph.  Asit  was,  however,  the  few  dashes 
of  scepticism  with  which  he  darkened  his  strain^  far 
from  checking  his  popularity,  were  among  those  attrso- 
tions  which,  as  I  have  said,  independent  of  all  the 
charms  of  the  poetiy,  accelerated  and  heightened  its 
success.  The  religious  feeling  that  has  sprung  up 
through  Europe  since  the  French  revohition--4ike 
the  political  prinei]^  that  have  emerged  out  of  the 
same  event— -in  rejecting  all  the  licentiousness  oi  that 
period,have  preserved  much  of  its  spirit  of  freedom  and 
inquiry ;  and  among  the  best  fruits  of  this  enlarged 
and  enlightened  piety,  is  the  Uberty  which  it  disposes 
men  to  accord  to  the  opinions,  and  even  heresies,  of 
others.  To  persons  thus  sincerely,  and  at  the  same 
time  tolerantly,  devout,  ^  spectacle  of  a  great  mind, 
like  that  of  Byron,  labouring  in  the  ed^se  of  scep- 
ticism, could  not  be  otherwise  than  an  ob|ect  of  deep 
and  solemn  interest.  If  they  had  already  knowa 
what  it  was  to  doubt  themselves,  they  would  eater 
into  his  fate  with  mournful  sympathy  ;  while,  if  safe 
in  the  tranquil  haven  of  feith,  they  vrould  look  with 
pity  on  one  who  was  stiU  a  wmulerer.  Besides, 
erring  and  daik  as  might  be  hSs  views  at  that  mo- 
ment, then  were  drcumstances  in  his  character  and 
Ceite  that  gave  a  hepe  of  better  thoughts  yei  dawmng 
upon  him.  From  his  temperament  and  youth,  there 
coidd  be  little  fear  that  he  was  yet  hai^ned  m  his 
heresies,  and  as,  for  a  heart  wounded  Kke  his,  there 
was,  they  knew,  but  one  true  swuroe  of  conaoJation, 
so  it  was  hoped  that  the  love  of  truth,  so  apparent  in 
aH  he  wrote,  would  one  day  enable  him  to  find  it. 

Another,  and  not  llbe  lewt  of  those  cansea  whieh 
concurred  with  tiie  intrinsic  claims  of  his  geniua  to 
give  an  impulse  to  the  tide  of  success  that  now  flowed 
upon  him,  was,  unque^onably,  the  pccidiarity  of 
his  personal  hist(N7  and  character.  There  had  been, 
in  his  very  first  introductioa  of  himself  to  the  pobhc, 
a  sufficient  portion  of  singularity  to  excite  strong 
attention  and  interest.  While  all  other  youths  of 
talent,  in  his  high  station,  are  heralded  into  life  by 
the  applauses  and  anticipadons  of  a  host  of  friends, 
young  Byron  stood  fwth  alone,  unannounced  by  either 
praise  or  pronuse, — ^the  representative  of  an  ancient 
house,  whose  name,  long  lost  in  the  gloomy  solitudes 
of  Newstead,  seemed  to  have  just  awakened  from 
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a  century  in  his  penon.  The  cir- 
in  niccettion  followed, — the  prompt 
tprisals  upon  the  assaikuits  of  hb 
)pearance  after  this  achieTement 
'  his  triumph,  without  deigning  eren 
.urels  which  he  had  earned,  and  his 
r  pilgrimage,  whose  Umits  he  left  to 
, — all  these  successiTC  incidents  had 
'  adrenture  round  the  character  of 
vrhich  prepared  his  readers  to  meet 
)ressions  of  his  genius.  Instead  of 
nearer  riew,  fall  short  oi  their  ima- 
ew  features  of  his  disposition  now 
n  &r  outwent,  in  peculiarity  and 
er  they  might  have  preconceiTed ; 
ty  and  i^mpathy  awakened  by  what 
jispire  of  his  history  were  stffl  more 
e  mysteiy  of  his  allusions  to  much 
d  untold.  The  late  losses  by  death 
stained,  and  mourned,  it  was  mani- 
ave  a  reality  to  the  notion  formed  of 
rers  which  seemed  to  authorise  them 
more ;  and  what  has  been  said  of 
that  he  found  out  the  art  of  **  mak- 
party  to  his  private  sorrows,**  may 
y  more  force  and  truth,  applied  to 

!  of  society  with  whom  he  came  im- 
tact^  these  personal  influences  acted 
brce,  from  being  assisted  by  others, 
imaginations  especially,  would  have 
iciency  of  attraction,  even  without 
98  joined  with  them.  His  youth, — 
of  his  countenance,  and  its  constant 
id  shadows, — the  gentleness  of  his 
ter  to  women,  and  his  occasional 
len, — the  alleged  singularities  of  his 
eh  kept  curiosity  alive  and  inquisi- 
esser  traits  and  habitudes  concurred 
k  spread  of  his  fame ;  nor  can  it  be* 
og  many  purer  sources  of  interest  in 
lusions  which  he  makes  to  instances 
passion**  in  his  career*  were  not 
Quence  on  the  fancies  of  that  sex, 
it  is  to  be  most  eatiily  won  by  those 
unended  by  the  greatest  number  of 
bers. 

was  also  to  be  numbered  among 
Ivantages  appears  to  have  been, — 

from  a  feeling  of  modesty  at  the 
persuasion.  ^  I  may  place  a  great 
he  to  Mr  Dallas,  ^  to  my  being  a 

be  supposed  that  it  is  only  on  a 
is  0¥m  such  a  charm  could  operate ; 
>ech  is,  in  itself,  a  pnx^,  that  in  no 
the  advantage  of  being  noble  more 
ted  than  among  nobles  themselves. 

r  she,  tbftt  Meming  marble  heart, 
d  in  silence,  or  withheld  by  pride, 
isUirul  in  Um  qwiler's  art, 
1  its  snares  licentious  far  and  wide. 

Ckilde  Hctfld,  CoHto  It. 

other  instance  of  hi«  propensitv  to  self- 

However  great  might  have  been  the 

I  college  life,  sach  phrases  as  the  *  art  of 

qnreading  snares*  were  in  nowise  ap- 


It  was  alto  natural  that,  in  that  circle,  the  adniim- 
tioD  of  the  new  poet  should  be,  at  least,  quickened 
by  the  consideration  that  he  had  spnmg  up  among 
themselves,  and  that  their  order  had,  at  length, 
produced  a  man  of  genius,  by  whom  the  arraars  of 
contribution,  long  due  from  them  to  the  treasury 
of  English  literature,  would  be  at  once  fully  and 
splendidly  discharged. 

Altogether,  taking  into  consideration  the  various 
points  I  have  here  eniunerated,  it  may  be  asserted, 
that  never  did  there  exist  before,  and,  it  is  most 
probable,  never  will  exist  again,  a  combination  of 
such  vast  mental  power  and  surpassing  genius,  with 
so  many  other  of  those  advantages  and  attractions, 
by  which  the  world  is  in  general  dazzled  and  capti- 
vated. The  efiect  was  accordingly  electric ;— his 
fame  had  not  to  wait  for  any  of  the  ordinary  grada- 
tions, but  seemed  to  spring  up,  like  the  palace  of  a 
fairy  tale,  in  a  night.  As  he  himself  briefly  described 
it  in  his  Memoranda, — **  I  awoke  one  morning,  and 
found  myself  famous."  The  first  edition  of  his  work 
was  disposed  of  instantly  ;  and,  as  the  echoes  of  its 
reputation  multiplied  on  all  sides,  ^  Childe  Harold** 
and  ^  Lord  Byron"  became  the  theme  of  every 
tongue.  At  his  door,  most  of  the  leading  names  of 
the  day  presented  themselves, — some  of  them  per- 
sons whom  he  had  much  wronged  in  his  Satire,  but 
who  now  forgot  their  resentment  in  generous  admi- 
ration. FVom  morning  till  night  the  most  flattering 
testimonies  of  his  success  crowded  his  table, — ^from 
the  grave  tributes  of  the  statesman  and  the  philoso- 
pher  down  to  (what  flattered  him  still  more)  the  ro- 
mantic billet  of  some  incognita,  or  the  pressing  note 
of  invitation  from  some  fair  leader  of  fashion ;  and, 
in  place  of  the  desert  which  London  had  been  to 
him  but  a  few  weeks  before,  he  now  not  only  saw 
the  whole  splendid  interior  of  High  Life  thrown 
open  to  receive  him,  but  found  himself,  among  its 
illustrious  crowds,  the  most  distinguished  object. 

The  copyright  of  the  Poem,  which  was  purchased 
by  Mr  Murray  for  £600,  he  presented,  in  the  most 
delicate  and  unostentatious  manner,  to  Mr  Dallas,* 
saying,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  ^  never  would  re- 
ceive money  for  his  writings ;" — a  resolution,  the 
mixed  result  of  generosity  and  pride,  which  he  after- 
wards wisely  abandoned,  though  borne  out  by  the 
example  of  Swiftf  and  Voltaire,  the  latter  of  whom 
gave  away  most  of  his  copyrights  to  Prault  and 
other  booksellers,  and  reeeived  books,  not  mcmey, 
for  those  he  disposed  of  otherwise.  To  his  young 
friend,  Mr  Harness,  it  had  been  his  intention,  at 
first,  to  dedicate  the  work,  but,  on  further  conside- 
ration, he  relinquished  his  design ;  and  in  a  letter  to 
that  gentleman  (which,  with  some  others,  is  unfor- 
tunately lost)  alleged,  as  his  reason  for  this  change, 
the  prejudice  which,  he  foresaw,  some  parts  of  the 
poem  would  raise  against  himself,  and  his  fear  lest, 
by  any  possibility,  a  share  of  the  odium  might  so 

*  *  After  speaking  to  him  of  the  sale,  and  settling  the 
new  edition,  I  said, '  How  can  I  possibly  think  of  this  rapid 
sale,  and  the  profits  likely  to  ensue,  without  recollecting^* 
'  What  ?*— '  Think  what  soaa  your  work  noay  produce.*  '  I 
shall  be  rejoiced,  and  wish  it  doubled  and  trebled ;  but  do 
not  talk  to  me  of  money.  I  never  will  receive  money  for 
my  writings.*  *— Do/tos's  RecoOeeti^H*. 

t  In  a  letter  to  Fulteney.  19th  May,  1736,  Swift  s«ys. « I 
never  got  a  fiurthing  for  any  tliliig  I  writ,  except  once.* 
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fiur  extend  itself  to  his  friend,  as  to  injure  him  in  the 
profession  to  which  he  was  about  to  devote  himself. 

Not  long  after  the  publication  of  Childe  Harold, 
the  noble  author  paid  me  a  visit,  one  mcnrning,  and, 
putting  a  letter  into  my  hands,  which  he  had  just 
received,  requested  that  I  would  undertake  to 
manage  for  him  whatever  proceedings  it  might  render 
necessaiy.  This  letter,  I  found,  had  been  delivered 
to  him  by  Mr  Leckie  (a  gentleman  well  known  by  a 
work  on  Sicilian  affiurs),  and  came  from  a  once  ac- 
tive and  popular  member  of  the  fiuhionable  world. 
Colonel  Greville, — its  purport  being  to  require  of 
his  lordship,  as  author  of  "English  Bards,  &c.  *^ 
such  reparation  as  it  was  in  his  power  to  make  for 
the  iojuiy  which,  as  Colond  Greville  conceived,  cer- 
tain passages  in  that  satire,  reflecting  upon  his  con- 
duct, as  manager  of  the  Ai^le  Institution,  were 
calculated  to  inflict  upon  his  character.  In  the  ap- 
peal of  the  gallant  colonel,  there  were  some  expres- 
sions of  rather  an  angiy  cast,  which  Lord  Byron, 
though  fully  conscious  of  the  length  to  which  he 
himself  had  gone,  was  but  little  inclined  to  brook, 
and.  <m  my  returning  the  letter  into  his  hands,  he 
said,  "  To  such  a  letter  as  that  there  can  be  but  one 
sort  of  answer. **  He  agreed,  however,  to  trust  the 
matter  entirely  to  my  discretion,  and  I  had,  shortly 
after,  an  interview  with  the  friend  of  Colonel 
Greville.  By  this  gentleman,  who  was  then  an 
utter  stranger  to  me,  I  was  received  with  much 
courtesy,  and  with  eveiy  disposition  to  bring  the 
afl^  intrusted  to  us  to  an  amicable  issue.  Chi  my 
premising  that  the  tone  of  his  friend's  letter  stood  in 
the  way  of  negotiation,  and  that  some  obnoxious  ex- 
pressions which  it  contained  must  be  removed  before 
1  could  proceed  a  single  step  towards  explanation,  he 
most  readily  consented  to  remove  this  obstacle.  At 
his  request  I  drew  a  pen  across  the  parts  I  con- 
sidered objectionable,  and  he  undertook  to  send  me 
the  letter,  re-written^  next  morning.  In  the  nfban 
time  I  received  from  Lord  Byron  the  following  paper 
for  my  guidance. 

^  With  regard  to  the  passage  on  Mr  Way's  loss, 
no  un&ir  play  was  hinted  at,  as  may  be  seen  by  re- 
ferring to  the  book ;  and  it  is  expressly  added  that 
the  tmmagers  were  ignorant  of  that  transaction.  As 
to  the  prevalence  of  play  at  the  Aigylc,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  there  were  InlUardt  and  dice; — ^LordB. 
has  been  a  witness  to  the  use  of  both  at  the  Argyle 
Rooms.  These,  it  is  presumed,  come  under  the  de- 
nomination of  play.  If  play  be  allowed,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Institution  can  hardly  complain  of  being 
termed  the  '  Arbiter  of  play,' — or  what  becomes  of 
hii  authority  ? 

"  Lord  B.  has  no  personal  animosity  to  Colonel 
Greville.  A  public  institution,  to  which  he  himself 
was  a  subscriber,  he  considered  himself  to  have  a 
right  to  notice  publicly.  Of  that  institution,  Cobnel 
Greville  was  the  avowed  du^ctor; — it  is  too  late  to 
enter  into  the  discussion  of  its  merits  or  demerits. 

**  Lord  B.  must  leave  the  discussion  of  the  repa- 
ration for  the  real  or  supposed  injury,  to  Colonel  G.'s 
friend  and  Mr  Moore,  the  friend  of  Lord  B. — begging 
them  to  recollect  that,  while  they  consider  Co- 
lonel G.'s  honour.  Lord  B.  must  also  maintain  his 
own.  If  the  business  can  be  settled  amicably. 
Lord  B.  wiU  do  as  much  as  can  and  ought  to  be 
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done  by  a  man  of  honour  towards  omcili 
not,  he  must  satisfy  Cdonel  G.  in  the  ma 
conducive  to  his  farther  wishes." 

In  the  mcurning  I  received  the  letter,  i 
form,  from  Mr  Leckie,  ¥dth  the  annexed  n 

*<  MT  DEAR  SIB, 

^  I  found  my  friend  veiy  ill  in  bed ;  he 
ever,  managed  to  copy  the  inclosed,  with  i 
tions  proposed.  Perhaps  you  may  wish  tc 
the  morning;  I  shall  therefore  be  glad  to  a 
time  till  twelve  o'clock.  If  you  rather  wish 
on  you,  tell  me,  and  I  shall  obey  your  sum 

"  Yours,  veiy  truly, 

"G.T.L 

With  such  &cilities  towards  pacifical 
almost  needless  to  add  that  there  was  but  1 
in  settlmg  the  matter  amicably. 

While  upon  this  subject,  I  shall  avail  my 
opportunity  which  it  afibrds  of  extracting  a 
account  given  by  Lord  Byron  himself  of  so 
of  this  description,  in  which  he  was,  at  difiei 
employed  as  mediator. 

"I  have  been  called  in  as  mediator,  or 
least  twenty  times,  in  violent  quarrels, 
always  contrived  to  settle  the  business  wit 
promising  the  honour  of  the  parties,  or  lea 
to  mortal  consequences,  and  this  too  son 
veiy  difficult  and  delicate  circumstances,  a 
to  deal  with  very  hot  and  haughty  spirits,- 
gamesters,  guardsmen,  captains,  and  comet 
and  the  like.  This  was,  of  course,  in  my  yo 
I  lived  in  hot-headed  company.    I  have  ha 
challenges  from  gentlemen  to  noblemen, 
tains  to  captains,  from  lawyers  to  counsi 
once  from  a  deigyman  to  an  officer  in  the  li 
but  I  found  the  latter  by  &r  the  most  diffio 

to  compose 
The  bloody  duel  withont  blows, 

the  business  being  ubout  a  woman :  I  mu! 
that  I  never  saw  a  vooman  behave  so  ill,  1 
blooded,  heartless  b —  as  she  was, — ^but  \ 
some,  for  all  that.  A  certain  Susan  C* 
called.  I  never  saw  her  but  once;  and  t 
induce  her  but  to  say  two  words  (which  in 
compromised  herself),  and  which  would  ha 
efiect  of  saving  a  priest  or  a  lieutenant  c 
She  would  not  say  them,  and  neither  N  *  ^ 
(the  son  of  Sir  E.  N  *  *,  and  a  friend  to 
parties)  could  prevail  upon  her  to  say  thei 
both  of  us  used  to  deal  in  some  sort  with  w 
At  last  I  managed  to  quiet  the  combatan 
her  talisman,  and,  I  beUeve,  to  her  great  c 
ment :  she  was  the  damnedest  b—  that  I 
and  I  have  seen  a  great  many.  Though  my 
was  sure  to  lose  either  his  life  or  his  living, 
warlike  as  the  Bishop  of  Beauvab,  and  wo 
be  pacified ;  but  then  he  was  in  love,  an( 
martial  passion." 

However  disagreeable  it  was  to  And  t 
quences  of  his  Satire  thus  rising  up  agains 
hostile  shape,  he  was  far  more  embarrasse 
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tbe  retribution  took  a  friendly  form, 
lily  in  the  babit  oi  meeting  and  receiring 
jm  persons  who,  either  in  themselves,  or 
relatives,  had  been  wounded  by  his  pen, 

fresh  instance  of  courtesy  from  such 
•e  (as  he  sometimes,  in  the  strong  lan- 
pture,  expressed  it)  like  ^  heaping  coals 
is  head."  He  was,  indeed,  in  a  remark- 
sensitive  to  the  kindness  or  displeasure  of 
[  with ;  and  had  he  passed  a  life  subject 
jiate  influence  4A  society,  it  may  be 
ther  he  ever  would  have  ventured  upon 
id  bursts  of  energy,  in  which  he,  at  once, 

and  abused  his  power.  At  the  period 
riot  in  his  Satire,  society  had  not  yet 
nrithin  its  pale;  and  in  the  time  of  his 
n  Juans,  he  had  again  broken  loose  from 
is  instinct  towards  a  life  of  sditude  and 
,  as  the  true  element  of  his  strength.  In 
ain  of  imagination  he  could  defy  the 
;  while  in  real  life,  a  frovm  or  niiile 
I.  Tlie  facility  with  which  he  sacrificed 
le,  at  the  mere  suggestion  of  his  friend, 

a  strong  proof  of  this  pliableness ;  and 
e  of  Childe  Harold,  such  influence  had 
f  Mr  Gifibrd  and  Mr  Dallas  on  his  mind, 
»nly  shrank  from  his  original  design  of 
Dself  with  his  hero,  but  surrendered  to 
is  most&vourite  stanzas,  whose  hetero- 
1  objected  to ;  nor  is  it  too  much,  per- 
ude,  that  had  a  more  extended  force  of 

then  acted  upon  him,  he  would  have 
omit  the  sceptical  parts  (^.his  poem 
'ertain  it  is  that,  during  the  remainder 
England,  no  such  doctrines  were  ever 
1  OH  his  readelB;  and  in  all  those  beau- 
of  his  fancy,  with  which  he  brightened 
iod,  keeping  the  public  eye  in  one  pro- 
f  admiration,  both  the  bitterness  and 
his  impetuous  spirit  were  kept  efiec- 
sntrol.  The  world,  indeed,  had  yet  to 
he  was  capable  of,  when  emancipated 
raint.  For,  graceful  and  powerful  as 
a  while  society  had  still  a  hold  of  him,  it 
loose  from  the  leash  that  he  rose  into  the 
his  strength;  and  though  almost  in  pro- 
:  strength  was,  too  frequently,  his  abuse 
magnificent  are  the  very  excesses  of 
that  it  is  impossible,  even  while  we 
to  admire. 

n  by  which  I  have  been  led  into  these 
lely,  his  sensitiveness  on  the  subject  of 
one  of  those  instances  that  show  how 
atic  spirit  could  be,  if  not  held  down, 
led,  by  the  small  ties  of  society.  The 
rhich  he  had  been  guilty  was  not  (m]y 
many  of  those  most  injured,  forgiven ; 
ily,  it  must  be  allowed,  to  the  credit  of 
ngs, — the  idea  of  living  familiarly  and 
ersons,  respecting  whose  character  or 
rere  such  opinions  of  his  on  record,  be- 
h  insupportable  to  him;  and,  though 
in  a  fifth  edition  of  **  English  Bards, 

to  the  resolution  of  suppressing  the 
er ;  and  orders  were  sent  to  Cawthom, 
to  commit  the  whole  impression  to  the 


flames.  At  the  same  time,  and  from  similar  motives, 
— aided,  I  rather  think,  by  a  friendly  remonstrance 
from  Lord  Elgin,  or  some  of  his  connexions, — the 
^  Curse  of  Minerva,"  a  poem  levelled  against  that 
nobleman,  and  already  in  progress  towards  publica- 
don,  was  also  sacrificed;  while  the  ^  Hints  from  Ho- 
race,*' though  containing  far  less  personal  satire  than 
either  of  the  others,  shared  their  fate. 

To  exemplify  what  T  have  said 'of  his  extreme  sen- 
sibility to  the  passing  sunshine  or  clouds  of  the  society 
in  which  he  lived,  I  need  but  cite  the  following  notes, 
addressed  by  him  to  his  friend  Mr  William  Bankes, 
under  the  apprehension  that  this  gentleman  was,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  displeased  with  him. 

LETTER  XCn. 

TO  MR  WILLIAM  BANKES 

«  April  20th,  1813. 
^  MY  DEAR  BANKBS, 

**  I  feel  rather  hurt  (not  skvagely)  at  the  speech 
you  made  to  me  last  night,  and  my  hope  is,  that  it 
was  only  one  of  your  profane  jests.  I  should  be  veiy 
sorry  that  any  part  oi  my  behaviour  should  give  you 
cause  to  suppose  that  I  think  higher  of  myself,  or 
otherwise  of  you,  than  I  have  always  done.  I  can 
assure  you  that  I  am  as  much  the  humblest  of  your 
servants  as  at  Trin.  Coll. ;  and  if  I  have  not  been  at 
home  when  you  fiivoured  me  with  a  call,  the  loss  was 
more  mine  than  yours.  In  the  bustle  of  buzzing 
parties,  there  is,  there  can  be,  no  rational  conversa- 
tion ;  but  when  I  can  enjoy  it,  there  is  nobody's  1  can 
prefer  to  your  own. 

•*  Believe  me  ever  faithfully 

^And  most  afiectionately  yours, 

**  Byron.*' 

LETTER  XCm. 

TO  MB  WILLIAM  BANKES. 
''MY  DEAR  BANKES, 

^  My  eagerness  to  come  to  an  explanation  has,  I 
trust,  convinced  you  that  whatever  my  unlucky 
manner  qiight  inadvertently  be,  the  change  was  as 
unintentional  as  (if  intended)  it  would  have  been 
ungrateful.  I  really  vras  not  aware  that,  while  we 
were  tc^ether,  I  had  evmoed  such  caprices;  that  we 
were  not  so  much  in  each  other's  company  as  I  could 
have  wished,  I  weO  know,  but  I  think  so  acute 
an  observer  as  yourself  must  have  perceived  enough 
to  explain  tku^  without  supposing  any  slight  to  one 
in  whose  society  I  have  pride  and  pleasure.  Recol- 
lect that  I  do  not  allude  bere  to  *  extended'  or  *  ex- 
tending* acquaintances,  but  to  circumstances  you 
vriB  understand,  I  think,  on  a  little  reflection. 

.  ^  And  now,  my  dear  Bankes,  do  not  distress  me  by 
supposing  that  I  can  think  of  you,  or  you  of  me, 
otherwise  than  I  trust  we  have  longthought.  You 
told  me  not  long  ago  that  my  temper  was  improved, 
and  I  should  be  sorry  that  opinion  should  be  revoked. 
Believe  me,  your  friendship  is  of  more  account  to  me 
than  all  those  absurd  vanities  in  which,  I  fear,  you 
c<Miceive  me  to  take  too  much  interest.  I  have  never 
disputed  your  superiority,  or  doubted  (seriously)  your 
good  will,  and  no  one  shaJl  ever  *make  mischief  be- 
tween us*  without  the  sincere  regret  on  the  part  of 

your  ever  afiectionate,  &c. 

16 
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^P.  S. — ^I  shall  see  you,  I  hope,  at  Lady  Jersey's. 
Hobhouse  goes  also." 

In  the  mmith  of  April  he  was  again  tanpted  to  tiy 
his  success  m  the  House  of  Lords,  and,  on  the  motion 
of  Lord  Donoughmore  for  taking  into  consideratimi 
the  claims  of  the  Irish  catholics,  delivered  his  senti- 
ments strongly  in  fkfovr  of  the  proposition.  His  dis- 
play, on  this  occasion,  seems  to  have  been  less  pro- 
mising than  in  his  first  essay.  His  delivery  was 
thought  mouthing  and  theatrical,  being  infected^  I 
take  for  granted  (having  never  heard  him  speak  in 
parliament),  with  the  same  chaimting  tone  that  disfi- 
gured his  recitati(«  of  poetry, — a  tone  contracted  at 
most  of  the  public  schools,  but  more  particularly, 
perhaps,  at  Harrow,  and  encroaching  just  enough  on 
the  boundaries  of  song  to  oflfend  those  ears  most  by 
which  song  is  best  enjoyed  and  understood. 

On  the  subiect  of  the  negotiations  for  a  change  of 
ministry  which  took  place  during  this  sesaon,  I  find 
the  following  anecdotes  recorded  in  his  note-book. 

^  At  the  opposition  meeting  of  the  Peers,  in  1812, 
at  Lord  Grenville's,  when  Lord  Grey  and  he  read  to 
us  the  correspondence  upon  Moira's  negotiatimi,  I 
sate  next  tp  the  present  Duke  cK  Grafton,  and  said, 

*  What  is  to  be  done  next?'—*  Wake  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk^  (who  was  snoring  away  near  us),  replied 
he : '  I  don't  think  the  negotiators  have  left  any  thing 
else  for  us  to  do  this  turn.' 

^  In  the  debate,  or  rather  discussion,  afterwards 
in  the  House  of  Lords  upon  that  very  question,  I 
sate  immediately  behind  Lord  Moira,  who  was  ex- 
tremely annoyed  at  Grey's  speech  upon  the  subject ; 
and,  while  Grey  was  speaking,  turned  round  to  me 
repeatedly,  and  asked  me  whether  I  agreed  with 
him.  It  was  an  awkward  question  to  me,  who  had 
not  heard  both  sides.    Moira  kept  repeating  to  me, 

*  It  was  not  to,  it  was  so  and  so,'  &c.  I  did  not 
know  very  weU  what  to  thinik,  but  I  empathised 
with  the  acuteness  of  his  feelings  upon  the  subject." 

The  subject  of  the  catholic  claims  was,  it  is  well 
known,  brought  forward  a  second  time  this  session 
by  Lord  Wellesley,  whose  motion  for  a  future  coari- 
deration  of  the  questicm  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
one.  In  reference  to  this  division,  another  rather 
amusing  anecdote  is  thus  related. 

^  Lord  *  *  affects  an  imitation  of  two  very  dif- 
ferent Chancellors,  Thurlow  and  Loughborough,  and 
can  indulge  in  an  oath  now  and  then.  On  one  of 
the  debates  on  the  catholic  question,  when  we  were 
either  equal  or  within  one  (I  forget  which),  I  had 
been  sent  for  in  great  haste  to  a  ball,  which  I  quitted, 
1  confess,  somewhat  reluctantly,  to  emancipate  five 
millicms  of  people.  I  came  in  late^  and  did  not  go 
immediately  into  the  body  of  the  House,  but  stood 
'  just  behind  the  woolsack.  *  *  turned  round,  and^ 
catching  my  eye,  immediately  said  to  a  peer  (who 
had  come  to  him  for  a  few  minutes  on  the  wodsack, 
as  is  the  custom  of  his  friends), '  Damn  them !  they  '11 
have  it  now,— by  G-d !  the  vote  that  is  just  come  in 
win  give  it  them.'" 

During  all  this  time,  the  impression  which  he  had 
produced  in  society,  both  as  a  poet  and  a  man,  went 
on  daily  increasing;  and  the  &ciiity  with  which  he 
gave  himself  up  to  the  current  of  fashionable  life,  and 
mingled  in  all  tlie  gay  scenes  through  which  it  led^ 


showed  that  the  novelty,  at  least,  of  this 
existence  had  charms  for  him,  however  he  n 
mate  its  pleasures.  That  sort  of  vanitj 
almost  inseparable  from  genius,  and  which  < 
an  extreme  sensitiveness  oa  the  subject  of  t 
Byron,  I  need  not  say,  possessed  in  no  on 
gree ;  and  never  was  there  a  career  in  w 
sensibility  to  the  opkuons  of  others  was  e: 
more  ccmstant  and  various  excitemmt  tha 
which  he  was  now  entered.  I  find  in  a  n 
own  to  him,  written  at  this  period,  some  jet 
sions  to  the  ^circle  of  star-gazers"  whom  i 
around  him  at  some  party  on  the  preceding 
and  such,  in  fact,  was  the  flattering  ordeal 
undergo  wherever  he  went.  On  these  oo( 
particulariy  before  the  range  of  his  acquaint 
become  sufficiently  extended  to  set  him  wh( 
ease, — his  air  and  port  were  those  of  one  whi 
thoughts  were  elsewhere,  and  who  looked 
lancholy  abstraction  on  the  gay  crowd  aro 
This  deportment,  ;so  rare  in  such  scenes,  a 
cordant  with  the  romantic  notions  enCertaioi 
was  the  result  partly  of  shyness,  and  partly, 
of  that  love  of  efieet  and  impression  to  \ 
poetical  character  of  fajs  niind  naturaUy  led. 
indeed,  could  be  more  ftmuaing  and  deligl 
the  contrast  which  his  manner  afterwards, 
were  alone,  presented  to  his  proud  resei 
brilliant  circle  we  had  just  left.  It  was 
bursting  gaiety  of  a  boy  let  loose  from  sc 
seemed  as  if  there  was  no  extent  of  fun  « 
which  he  was  not  capable.  Finding  him 
thus  lively  when  we  were  together^  I  of 
him  on  the  gloomy  tone  of  his  poetiy,  as 
but  his  constant  answer  was  (and  I  soon 
'doubt  of  its  truth),  that,  though  thus  men 
of  laughter  with  those  he  liked,  he  was,  at 
of  the  most  melancholy  wretches,  in  existen 
Among  the  numerous  notes  which  I  rece 
him  at  this  time, — some  of  them  relating  to 
engagements  in  society,  and  others  to  ma 
better  forgotten, — I  shall  select  a  few  that  (e 
his  haunts  and  habits)  may  not,  perhaps, 
teresting. 

•MarehS 
''Know  an  men  by  these  presents,  1 
Thomas  Moorcj  stand  indicted — ^no — in 
special  and  particular  solicitation,  to  Lady  4 
to-morrow  even.,  at  half-past  nine  o'clock,  i 
will  meet  with  a  civil  reception  and  decent 
ment.  Pray  come — I  was  so  examined  i 
this  morning,  that  I  entreat  you  to  answer  i 

"  Believe  me,  etc. 

•Fridi 

**  I  should  have  answered  your  note  yeste 
I  hoped  to  have  aeea  you  this  morning.  1 1 
suit  with  you  about  the  day  we  dine  with  Sii 
1  suppose  we  shall  meet  at  Lady  Spencer's 
I  did  not  know  that  you  were  at  Miss  Be 
other  night,  or  I  should  have  certainly  gone 

**  As  usual,  I  am  in  all  sorts  of  scrapes 
none,  at  present,  of  a  martial  descriptioOi 
me,  &c," 
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«llay8t]i,1819. 
*'  I  am  too  proad  of  being  your  friend  to  care  with 
whom  I  am  linked  in  your  esdmation,  and,  Ood 
knows,  I  want  fnends  more  at  this  time  than  at  any 
other.  I  am  *  taking  care  of  mysdf '  to  no  great  pur- 
pose. If  you  knew  my  situation  in  evjery  point  of 
view,  you  would  excuse  apparent  and  unintentional 
w^t.  •.♦♦•••  I  Shan  leave  town,  I 
thmk;  but  do  not  you  leave  it  without  seeing  me. 
I  wish  you,  from  my  soul,  every  happiness  you  can 
wish  yourself;  and  I  think  you  have  taken  the  rocui 
to  secure  it.  Peace  be  with  y0u !  I  fear  she  has 
abandoned  me.    Ever,  Sec." 

*]lsyS0th,1819. 

"  On  Monday,  after  sitting  up  all  night,  I  saw 
BeDingfaam  launched  into  eternity/  and  at  three  the 
same  day  I  saw  *  *  *  launched  into  the  countiy.  *  *  * 

"  I  beheve,  in  the  beginning  of  June,  J  shall  be 
down  for  a  hm  days  in  Notts.  If  so,  I  shall  beat  you 
up  '  en  passant  ^with  Hobhouse^  who  is  endeavour- 
ing, like  you  and  every  body  else,  to  keep  me  out  of 
scrapes. 

'*  I  meant  to  have  written,  you  a  long  letter,  but  I 
find  I  cannot.  If  any  thing  remarkable  occurs,  you 
wiU  bear  it  from  me — if  good;  if  bad^  there  are 
plenty  to  tdl  it.  Li  the  mean  time,  do  you  be  happy. 

'*  Ever  yours,  &c. 

'*  P.  S. — Mf  best  wishes  and  respects  to  Mrs  *  * ; 
she  is  beautiful.  I  may  say  so  even  to  you,  for  I 
never  was  more  struck  With  a  countenance.^ 

Among  the  tributes  to  his  fame,  this  spring,  it 
diould  have  been  mentioned  that,  at  some  evening 
party,  he  had  the  honour  of  being,  presented,  at  that 
royal  personage's  own  desire,  to  the  Prince  Regent. 
"^  The  R^ent,"  says  Mr  I^Das,^  "  expressed  his 
admiration  of  Childe  Harold*s  Pilgrimage,  and  oon- 
tinued  a  conversation,  which  so  fiuqinated  the  poet, 
that,*had  it  not  been  for  an  accidental  deferring  of 
the  next  levee,  he  bade  fair  to  become  a  visitor  at 
Gariton  House,  if  not  a  complete  courtier." 

After  Ab  wise  prognostic,  the  writer  adds, — "  I 
called  on  him  on  the  morning  for  which  the  levee  had 
been  appomted,  and  found  him  in  a  full-dress  court 
suit  of  clothes,  with  his  fine  black  hair  in  powder, 

*  He  had  takes  a  window  opposite  for  the  pupose,  and* 
was  aceompaiiied  on  the  occasion  by  his  old  achoeUbUows, 
Mr  Bailey  and  Mr  John  Madocks.  Thejr  went  toffetber 
frooB  soflie  aisembly,  and,  on  tlieir  arriring  at  the  spot, 
aboat  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  not  flnding  the  hoaie 
that  was  to  receive  them  open,  Mr  Bbddooks  ondertook 
to  nmae  the  inmates,  while  Ixnrd.  Byron  and  Mr  Bailey 
■anntered,  arm  and  arm,  up  the  street.  During  this  in- 
terval, rather  a  painfiil  scene  occurred.  Seeing  an  un- 
ftHrtanate  woman  lying  on  the  steps  of  a  door,  Lord  Byron, 
with  soBW  expression  of  compassion,  oflpMned  her  a  few 
shillings;  but  insteaid  of  accepting  them,  she  violently 
pwhed  away  his  hand,  and,  starting  up  with  a  yell  of 
laogbter,  began  to  mimic  the  lameness  of  his  gait.  He  did 
not  atter  a  word,  bat  « I  could  feel,»  said  Mr  BaUey ,  «  his 
am  trembling  vrittln  mine,  as  we  left  her.* 

I  BMy  take  this  (opportunity  of  mentioning  another  anec- 
dote connected  with  his  lameness.  In  coming  out,  one 
night,  from  a  ball,  with  Mr  Rogers,  as  they  were  on  their 
way  to  their  carriage,  one  of  the  link-boys  ran  on  before 
Lord  Byron,  crying  *This  way.  my  lord.*  *He  seems  to 
know  you,"  said  Mr  Rogers.  *  Know  me  t  *  answered  Lord 
Byron*  with  some  degree  of  bitterness  in  his  tone-^«  every 
knows  me,— I  am  deformed."' 


which  by  no  means  suited  his  countenance.  I  was 
surprised,  as  he  had  not  tok)  me  that  he  should  gd 
to  court ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  apologize  for  his  intention,  by  his  ob- 
serving thai  he  could  not  in  deecncf  but  do  it,  as  the 
Regent  had  done  him  the  honour  to  say  that  he  hoped 
to  see  him  soon  at  Cariton  House." 

In  the  two  letters  that  fottow  we  find  his  ovm 
account  of  the  introduction. 

LETTER  XCIV. 

TO  LORD  HOLLAND. 

'June  95th*  1812. 
^MYDIAR-LORD^ 

**  1  must  appear  very  ungrateful,  and-have,  indeed, 
been  very  ne^igent,  but  tfll  kist  night  I  vms  not  ap- 
prised of  Lady  Holland's  restoration,  and  I  shall  call 
to-morrow  to  have  the  satis&ction,  I  trust,  of  hearing 
that  she  is  well. — I  hope  that  neither  politics  nor  gout 
have  assailed  your  loridship  since  I  last  saw  you,  and 
that  you  also  are  '  as  well  as  could  be  expected.' 

^  'The  other  night,  at  a  ball,  I  was  presented  by 
oilier  to  our  gracious  Regent,  who  honoured  nie  vrith 
some  ofrnveisation,  and  professed  a  predilectitm  for 
poetiy.^  I  confess  it  was  a.  most  unexpected  honour, 
and  I  thou^t  of  poor  B  ■■  s's  adventure,  vrith  some 
apprehenaimis  of  a  similar  blunder.  I  have  now  greait 
hope,  in  the  event  of  Mr  Pye's  decease,  of  *  warbling 
truth  at  court,'  like  Mr  Mallet  of  indifferent  memory. 
—Consider,  100  marks  a  year  1  besides  the  wine  and 
the  disgrace;  but  then  remorse  would  make  me 
drown  myself  in  my  own  butt  before  the  year's  end, 
or  the  finishing  of  my  first  dithyrambie. — So  that, 
after  all,  I  shall  not  meditate  our  laureate's  death  by 
pen  or  poison. 

**WA  you  present  my.  best  respects  to  Lady  Hol- 
land, and  believe  me  hers  and  yours  very  sincerely.'^ 

Ilie  seeond-  letter,  entering  much  more  fully  into 
the  particulars  of  this  interview  vrith  Royalty,  was  in 
answer,  it  vriO  be  perceived,  to  some  inquiries  which 
Sir  Walter  Scott  (then  Bfr  Scott)  had  addressed  to 
him  on  the  sulqect;  and  the  whole  account  reflects 
even  stiQ  more  honour  on  the  Sovereign  himself  than 
on  the  two  poets. 

LETTER  XCV. 

TO  SIB  WALTER  SCOTT,  BART. 

*  St  James's-street,  July  «th,  ISI2. 
"SIR, 
^  have  just  been  honoured  vrith  your  letter. — I 
feel  sorry  that  you  should  have  thought  it  worth  whilo 
to  notice  the  '  evfl  works  of  my  nonage,'  as  the  thing 
is  suppressed  tornntmify,  and  your  explanation  is  too 
kind  not  to  give  me  pain.  The  Satire  was  written 
when  I  was  very  young  and  very  angfy,  and  fully 
bent  on  displaying  my  wrath  and  my  wit,  and  now  I 
am  haunted  1^  the  ghosts  of  my  wholesale  assertions. 
I  cannot  suffdently  thank  you  for  your  praise ;  and 
now,  waving  myself,  let  me  talk  to  you  oi  the  Prince 
Regent.  He  ordered  me  to  be  presented  to  him  at  a 
ball;  and  after  some  sayings  peci]diariy  pleasing 
from  royal  lips,  as  to  my  own  attempts,  he  talked  to 
me  of  you  and  your  immortalities :  he  preferred  you 
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to  every  bard  past  and  pment,  and  asked  which  of 
your  works  pleased  me  most  It  was  a  difficult  ques- 
tion. I  answered,  I  thought  the  *  Lay.'  He  said  his 
own  opinion  was  nea^y  similar.  In  speaking  of  the 
others,  I  told  him  that  I  thought  you  more  particu- 
larly the  poet  of  Prmeet,  as  thep  nerer  appeared 
more  fascinating  than  in  *  Marmion'  and  the  '  Lady 
of  the  Lake.'  He  was  pleased  to  coincide,  and  to 
dwell  on  the  description  of  your  Jameses  as  no  less 
royal  than  poetical.  He  spoke  alternately  of  Homer 
and  yourself,  and  seemed  well  acquainted  with  both; 
so  that  (with  the  exception  of  the  Turks  and  your 
humble  servant)  you  were  in  veiy  good  company.  I 
defy  Murray  to  have  exaggerated  his  royal  highness's 
opinion  of  your  powers,  nor  can  I  pretend  to  enume- 
rate all  he  said  on  the  subject;  but  it  may  give  you 
pleasure  to  hear  that  it  was  conveyed  in  language 
which  would  only  suffer  by  my  attempting  to  tran- 
scribe it,  and  with  a  tone  and  taste  which  gave  me  a 
very  high  idea  of  his  abilities  and  accomplishments, 
which  I  had  hitherto  considered  as  confined  to  mofe- 
nert,  certainly  superior  to  those  of  any  living  gentk- 
ttttttt* 

^  This  interview  was  accidental.  I  never  went  to 
the  levee;  for  having  seen  the  courts  of  Mussulman 
and  Catholic  sovereigns,  my  curiosity  was  sufficiently 
allayed ;  and  my  politics  being  as  perverse  as  my 
rhymes,  I  had,  in  fact,  '  no  business  there.'  To  be 
thus  praised  by  your  sovereign  mustt  be  gratifying  to 
you ;  and  if  that  gratification  is  not  alloyed  by  the 
communication  being  made  through  me,  the  bearer 
of  it  will  consider  himself  very  fortunately  and  sin- 
cerely 

^  Your  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 

"  Byron." 

'^P.S. — ^Excuse  this  scrawl,  scratched  in  a  great 
hiury,  and  just  after  a  journey/' 

During  the  sununer  of  this  year  he  paid  visits  to 
some  of  his  noUe  friends,  and,  amcmg  others,  to  the 
Earl  of  Jersey  and  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne.  ^  In 
ISIS,*)  he  says,  "at  Middleton  (Lord  Jersey's), 
amongst  a  goodly  company  of  lords,  hdies  and  wits, 
&c.,  there  was  ♦  •  ♦.  • 

**  Erskine,  too!  Erskine  was  there ;  good,  but  in- 
tolerable. He  jested,  he  talked,  he  did  eveiy  thing 
admirably,  but  then  he  uxmld  be  applauded  for  the 
same  thing  twice  over.  He  would  read  his  own 
verses,  his  own  paragraph,  and  tell  his  own  story, 
agam  and  again ;  and  then,  *  the  Trial  by  Juiy ! ! ! ' 
I  almost  wished  it  abolished,  for  I  sate  next  him  at 
dinner.  As  I  had  read  his  published  speeches,  there 
was  no  occasion  to  repeat  them  to  me. 

'*C  *  *  (the  fox-hunter)  nicknamed  '  Cheek  C**\ 
and  I  sweated  the  claret,  being  the  on\y  two  who  did 
so.  C  *  *,  who  loves  his  bottle,  and  had  no  notion  of 
meeting  with  a  'bon-vivant'  in  a  scribbler,  f  in  mak- 

*  A  reriew,  somewhat  too  critical,  of  some  of  the  guests 
is  here  omitted. 

t  For  the  first  day  or  two,  at  Middleton,  he  did  not  join 
Us  noble  host's  party  till  after  dinner,  but  took  his  scanty 
repast  of  biscuits  and  sodfi  water  in  his  own  room.  Being 
told  by  somebody  tliat  the  gentleman  abOTe-mentioned  had 
pronounced  snch  habits  to  be  *  effeminate,"  he  resolved  to 
'  show  the  *  fox'-hunter*  tliat  he  conJd  he,  on  occasion,  as 
good  a  ban  vivant  as  liimself,  and  by  his  prowess  at  the 
dsret  next  day,  after,  dinner,  drew  forth  frum  Mr  C  *  *  the 
eiUueiam  here  recorded. 


mg  my  eulogy  to  somebody  one  evening,  0 
up  in — *  By  G — d,  he  drinks  like  a  sum! ' 

^  Nobody  drank,  however,  but  C  *  *  and 
sure,  there  was  litde  oocasicm,  for  we  swep 
•was  on  the  table  (a  most  splendid  board,  i 
supposed,  at  Jersey's)  very  sufficiently.  \ 
we  carried  our  liquor  disoreetly,  like  the 
Bradwardine." 

In  the  month  of  August  this  year,  on  the  c 
of  the  new  Theatre  Royal,  Druiy-lane,  the 
tee  of  Management,  desirous  of  procuring  ai 
for  the  opening  of  the  theatre,  took  the  rat 
mode  of  inviting,  by  an  advertisement  in  I 
papers,  the  competition  of  all  the  poets  0 
towards  this  object.  Though  the  omtribttl 
ensued  were  sufficiently  numerous,  it  did  ni 
to  the  Committee  .that  there  wa3  any  one  a 
number  worthy  of  selection.  In  this  difficu 
currcd  to  Lord  Holland  that  they  could  not 
than  have  recourse  to  Lord  Byron,  whose  1 
would  give  additional  vogue  to  the  solemnly 
opening, and  to  whose  transceudant  claims,: 
it  was  taken  fra*  granted  (though  without 
alk)wance,  as  it  proved,  for  the  irritabOi 
brotherhood),  even  the  rejected  candidates  tl 
would  bow  without  a  murmur.  The  first  res 
application  to  the  noble  poet  will  be  lear 
what  follows. 

LETTER  XCVL 

TO  LOBD  HOLLAND. 

«  Cheltenfasm,  September  16 

"my  dear  lord, 

"The  lines  which  I  sketched  off  on  your 
still,  or  rather  toerey  in  an  unfinished  state,  I 
just  committed  them  to  a  flame  more  deci 
that  of  Drury.  Under  aU  the  circumstances, 
hardly  wish  a  contest  with  Philo-drama— Ph 
— Asbestos  H  *  *,  and  all  the  anonymes  i 
nymes  of  the  Committee  candidates.  Se 
think  you  have  a  chance  of  something  muc 
for  prolc^uising  is  not  my  forte,  and,  at  a 
either  my  pride  or  n^  modesty  won't  let  me 
hazard  of  having  my  rhymes  buried  in  nei 
Magazine,  under  *  Essays  on  the  Murder  of 
ceval,'  and  *  Cures  for  the  Bite  of  a  Mad  Doj 
Goldsmith  complained  of  the  fate  of  far  sup 
formanoes. 

"  I  am  still  sufficiently  interested  to  wish 
the  successful  candidate ;  and,  amongst  so 
have  no  doubt  some  will  be  excellent,  parti 
an  age  when  writing  verse  is  the  easiest  of 
ments. 

^  I  cannot  answer  your  intelligenoe  with 
comfort,'  unless,  as  you  are  deeply  theati 
may  wish  to  hear  of  Mr  *  *,  whose  acting : 
utterly  inadequate  to  the  London  engagei 
which  the  managers  of  Covent-garden  have 
tered.  His  figure  -is  fat,  his  features  flat, 
unmanageable,  his  action  ungraceful,  and,  a 
says,  I  defy  him  to  esrtort  that  d— d  muffi 
his  into  madness.  I  was  very  sony  to  see  1 
character  of  the  *  Elephant  on  the  slack  r< 
when  1  last  saw  hlm^  I  was  in  raptures  wit! 
formance.    But  then  I  was  sixteen, — an  agi 
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a  condescended  to  subade.  After  all, 
idges  have  admired,  and  may  again ; 
0  *  prognosticate  a  prophecy'  (see  the 
le  will  not  succeed. 

dear  Rogers  has  stuck  fast  on  'the 
ighty  Hehrellyn' — I  hope  not  for  ever, 
sts  to  Lady  H. — her  departure,  with 
)r  friends,  was  a  sad  event  for  me,  now 
&to  of  the  most  cynical  solitude.  By 
heltenham  I  sat  down  and  drank,  when 
thee,  OGeorgiana  Ck>ttagel  As  for 
hanged  them  up  upon  the  willows  that 

Then  they  said,  *  Sing  us  a  song  of 
xs. — but  I  am  dumb  and  dreary  as  the 
le  vraters  have  disordered  me  to  my 
,— you  were  ri§hi,  as  you  always  are. 
ieve  me  ever  your  obliged 

'*  and  afiectionate  servant, 

"Byron." 

of  the  Ck>mmittee  for  his  aid  having 
urgently  repeated*  he,  at  length,  not- 
he  difficulty  and  invidiousness  of  the 
strong  wish  to  oblige  Lord  Holland, 
idertake  it ;  and  the  following  series  of 
ling  notes  and  letters,  which  he  ad- 
g  the  completion  of  the  Address,  to  his 
rin,  by  the  literaijr  reader  at  leoist,  be 
'(Mrth  perusal,— as  afibrding  a  proof  (in 
th  others,  of  still  more  interest,  yet  to 
e  pains  he,  at  this  time,  took  in  im- 
olishing  his  first  conceptions,  and  the 
wisely  attached  to  a  judicious  choice 
a  means  of  enriching  both  the  music 
f  his  verse.  They  also  show, — ^what, 
on  of  his  character,  is  even  still  more 
t  exceeding  pliancy  and  good  humour 
could  yield  to  friendly  suggestions  and 
'  can  it  be  questioned,  I  think,  but  that 
a  invariably  exhibited  by  him,  on  points 
ets  are  focmd  to  be  tenacious  and  irri- 
juality  natural  to  his  disposition,  and 
ave  been  turned  toaooount  in  fiur  more 
tten,  had  he  been  fortunate  enough  to 
iTBOBS  capable  of  understanding  and 


TOLORDHOLIAKD. 

<'Sept.22d.18U. 
BAR  LORD, 

NT  two  I  win  said  you  something  whidi 
ave  the  liberty  to  reject  if  you  dislike  it. 
0  have  had  more  time,  but  yrill  do  my 
happy  if  I  can  oblige  you,  though  I 
)  scribMers  and  the  discerning  public. 

"  Ever  yours. 

tame  a  secret ;  or  I  shall  be  beset  by  all 
ad,  perhaps,  damnedby  a  party.** 

LETTER  XCVU. 

TO  LORD  HOLLAND. 
«ClMltenham,  September  SSd,  1812. 
have  marked  some  passages  with  dtm- 
ihuse  between  them — cut — add — reject 


detUnof — do  with  them  as  you  will— 1  leave  it 
to  you  and  the  Committee— you  cannot  say  so  called 
'  KwmcommiUendo.'  What  will /A^  do  (and  I  do) 
with  the  hundred  and  one  rqected  Troubadours? 
*  With  trumpets,  yea,  and  with  shawms,'  will  you  be 
assailed  in  the  most  diabolical  doggerel.  I  wish  my 
name  not  to  transpire  till  the  day  is  decided.  I  shall 
not  be  in  town,  so  it  wcm't  much  matter ;  but  let  us 
have  a  good  deliverer,  I  think  Elliston  should  be  the 
man,  or  Pope ;  not  Raymond,  I  imptore  you,  by  the 
loveofRhythmusl 

"  The  passages  marked  thus ,  above  and  be- 
low, are  for  you  to  chuse  between  epithets,  and  sudi 
like  poetical  furniture.  Pray,  writo  me  a  line,  and 
believe  me  ever,  ete. 

"  My  best  remembrances  to  Lady  H.  Will  you  be 
good  enough  to  decide  between  the  various  readings 
marked,  and  erase  the  other ;  or  our  deliverer  may  be 
as  puzzled  as  a  commentator,  and  belike  repeat  both. 
If  these  veriicles  won't  do,  I  will  hammer  out  some 
more  endeca^Uables. 

*'  P.  S.— Tell  Lacly  H.  I  have  bad  sad  work  to 
keep  out  the  Phoenix — I  mean  the  Pire-Office  of  that 
name.  It  has  insured  the  theatre,  and  why  not  the 
Address?" 

,     TO  LORD  HOLLAND. 

September  21th. 

"  I  send  a  recast  of  the  four  first  lines  of  the  con- 
cluding paragraph. 

This  greeting  o*er,  the  ancient  rale  obey*d. 

The  drama's  homage  by  her  Herald  paid, 

Receive  our  welcome  too,  whoie  every  tone 

Springs  from  our  hearts,  and  fkin  would  win  yonr  own. 

The  curtain  rises,  &c.  &c. 

And  do  forgive  all  this  trouble.  See  what  it  is  to 
have  to  do  even  with  the  genteelest  of  us.  Ever, 
&c.»» 

LETTER  XCVIII. 

TO  LORD  HOLLAND. 

•Cheltenham,  Sept.  25th,  1812. 
"  Still  *  more  matter  for  a  May  morning.'  Having 
patched  the  middle  and  end  of  the  Address,  I  send 
one  more  couplet  for  a  part  of  the  beginning,  which, 
if  not  too  turgid,  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  add. 
Aftor  that  flagrant  image  of  the  Thame*  (I  hope  no 
unlucky  wag  wiU  say  I  have  set  it  on  fire,  though 
Diyden,  in  his  *  Annus  Mirabilis,'  and  Churchfll,  in 
his  *  Times,'  did  it  before  me),  I  mean  to  insert  this : 

As  flashing  fiur  the  new  Volcano  shone 

f    meUor$  ) 
And  swept  the  skies  with  \  lightnings  j  not  their  own, 
While  thoosands  throng'd  around  the  burning  dome,  &o. 

I  think  *  thoosands*  less  flat  than  *  crowds  collected'— 
but  don't  let  me  plunge  into  the  bathos,  or  rise  into 
Nat.  Lee's  Bedlam  metaphors.  By  the  by,  the  best 
view  of  the  said  fire  (which  I  myself  saw  from  a  house- 
top m  Covent-garden)  was  at  Westminster  Bridge, 
from  the  reflection  on  the  Thames. 

"  Perhaps  the  present  couplet  had  better  come  iu 
after  *  trembled  for  their  homes,'  the  two  lines  after ; 
— as  otherwise  the  image  certainly  sinks,  and  it  will 
run  just  as  well. 
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^  The  lines  themselres,  perliaps,  may  be  better 
thus — (*  chuse,*  or  *  r^iise'— but  please  yourself, 
and  don*t  mind  '  Sir  FretfulO— 

A»  teah'd  the  Tolnmed  blase,  snd  I  ghastif  J  shone 
The  skies  with  lightnings  awftU  as  their  own. 

The  last  runt  smoothest  and,  I  think,  best ;  but  you 
know  better  than  bett  *  Lurid'  is  also  a  less  in- 
distinct epithet  than  '  livid  wave,'  and,  if  you  think 
so,  a  dash  of  the  pen  will  do. 

^  I  expected  one  line  this  morning;  in  the  mean 
time,  I  shall  remodd  and  condense,  and,  if  I  do  not 
hear  from  you,  shall  send  another  copy. 

^  I  am  OTcr,  etc." 

LETTER  XCIX. 

TO  LORD  HOLLAND. 

«  September  a6Ui,181S. 

^  You  win  think  there  is  no  end  to  n^  TiUanous 
emendations.  The  fifth  and  sixth  lines  I  think  to 
alter  thus : 

Ye  who  beheld— O  si^t  admired  and  monm'd ! 
Whose  radiance  mdck'd  the  min  it  adom'd ; 

because  *'  night'  is  repeated  the  next  line  but  one ; 
and,  as  it  now  stands,  the  conclusion  of  the  para- 
graph, '  worthy  him  (Shakspeare)  and  you,'  appears 
to  apply  the  '  you,'  to  those  only  who  were  out  of 
bed  and  in  Corent-garden  market  on  the  night  of 
conflagration,  instead  of  the  audience  or  the  dis- 
cerning public  at  large,  all  of  whom  are  intended  to 
be  comprised  in  that  comprehensive  and,  I  hope, 
comprehensible  pronoun. 

^  By  the  by,  one  of  my  corrections  in  the  fiur  copy 
sent  yesterday  has  dived  into  the  bathos  some  sixty 
fathom — 

When  Oarrick  died,  and  Brinsle;  ceased  to  write. 

Ceasing  to  live  is  a  much  more  serious  concern,  and 
ought  not  to  be  first ;  therefore  I  will  let  the  old 
couplet  stand,  with  its  half  rhymes  '  sought'  and 
*  wrote.'*  Second  thoughts  in  every  thing  are  best, 
but,  in  rhyme,  third  and  fourth  don't  come  amiss.  I 
am  very  anxious  on  this  business,  and  I  do  hope 
that  the  very  trouble  I  occasion  you  vnU  plead  its 
own  excuse,  and  that  it  will  tend  to  show  n^  en- 
deavour to  make  the  most  of  the  time  allotted.  I 
wish  I  had  known  it  months  ago,  for  in  that  case  I 
had  not  left  one  line  standing  on  another.  I  always 
scrawl  in  this  way,  and  smooth  as  much  as  I  can, 
but  never  sufficiently ;  and  latterly,  [I  can  weave  a 
nine-line  stanza  faster  than  a  couplet,  for  which 
measure  I  have  not  the  cumiing.  When  I  began 
'  Childe  Harold,'  I  had  never  tried  Spenser's  mea- 
sure, and  now  I  cannot  scribble  in  any  other. 

^  After  an,  my  dear  lord,  if  you  can  get  a  decent 
Address  elsewhere,  don't  hesitate  to  put  t^is  aside. 
Why  did  you'not  trust  your  ovm  Muse  ?  I  am  very 
sure  she  would  have  bem  triumphant,  and  saved 
the  Committee  their  trouble—*  'tis  a  joyful  one'  to 

*  Such  are  the  muaea  that  herp  yonr  plaudits  sought; 
When  Garrlck  acted,  and  when  brinsley  wrote. 

At  present,  the  couplet  stands  thus  :— 

Dear  are  the  days  that  made  oar  annak  brigbt, 
Ere  Gurrick  fled,  or  Brinsley  ceased  to  write. 


me,  but  I  fear  1  shaU  not  satisfy  even  myself. 
the  account  you  sent  me,  't  is  no  compUmeid 
you  would  have  beaten  your  candidates;  bul 
that,  in  thai  case,  there  would  have  been  no  < 
for  their  bong  beaten  at  aU. 
.  ^  There  are  but  two  decent  prclogues  in  on 
— ^Pope's  to  Cato— Johnson's  to  Dniry-lane. 
with  the  epQogue  to  the  '  Distrest  Mother, 
think,  one  of  Goldsmith's,  and  a  prologue  of 
man's  to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Philastei 
best  things  of  the  kind  we  have. 

**  P.S.— I  am  diluted  to  the  throat  vrith 
for  the  stone ;  and  Boisragon  wants  me  to  trj 
climate  for  the  winter-'but  I  won't. 

LETTER  C. 

TO  LORD  HOLLAND. 

*  September  ST 

**  I  have  just  received  your  very  kind  le 
hope  you  have  met  with  a  second  copy  corn 
addressed  to  HoUand^ouse,  with  some  omis 
this  new  couplet, 

As  glared  each  riiing  flash,*  and  ghastly  ah 
The  ddes  with  Hghtnings  aWM  as  their  ow 

As  to  remarks,  I  can  oidy  say  I  vnfi  alter  a 
esce  in  any  thing.  With  r^Kard  to  the  pi 
Whitbread  wishes  to  omit,  I  believe  the  ad 
go  off  quicker  without  it,  though,  like  the 
the  Hottentot,  at  the  expense  of  its  vigour, 
to  your  choice  entirely  the  diflferent  spe< 
stucco-work ;  and  a  brick  of  your  own  wiQ  i 
improve  my  Babylonia  turret.  I  shouM  lik 
to  have  it.  With  your  leave, '  adorn'  ant 
are  lawful  rhymes  in  Pope's  Death  of  the  ui 
LAdy— ^ray  has  *  forlorn*  and  *  mourn*'— a 
and  'mourn'  are  m  Smottet's  famous  Tear 
land. 

**  As  there  wiU  probably  be  an  outcry  an 
rejected,  I  hope  the  Committee  wiU  testil 
needful)  that  I  sent  in  nothing  to  the 
whatever,  with  or  without  a  name^  as  you 
wen  knows.  AU  I  have  to  do  with  it  is 
through  you ;  and  though  I,  of  course,  wisli 
the  audience,  I  do  assure  you  my  first  ol 
comply  with  your  request,  and  in  so  doing  tc 
sense  I  have  of  the  many  obligations  you 
ferred  upon  me. 

**  Yours  ever 


TO  LORD  HOLLAND. 

«  September  9 
**  I  believe  thi|  is  the  third  scrawl  since  yc 
aU  about  epithets.  I  think  the  epithet  *  in 
won't  convey  the  meaning  I  intend ;  and^ 
hate  compounds,  for  the  present  I  wiU  tiy 
messo)  the  word '  genxut-gifted  patriarchs  of 
instead.  Johnstm  has  'many-coloured  life 
pound — ^but  they  are  always  best  avoided, 
it  is  the  only  one  in  ninety  lines,  but  wiU  be 

*  At  present,  *  As  glared  the  TOlnmed  blaze. 
*     t  This,  as  finally  altered,  is 

Immortal  names,  emblazoned  on  our  line. 


D.  1812. 
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«way  to  a  better.  I  am  ashamed  to  intrade  any 
re  remembianoes  oo  Lady  H. ,  or  letters  upon  you ; 
t  you  are,  fortunately  for  me,  gifted  with  patirace 
Bedy  too  often  tried  by 

"YouTj&c&c." 

LETTER  CI. 

TO  LORD  HOLLAND. 

«  September  S8th,  1813. 

'  Will  this  do  better?  the  metaphor  is  mote  com- 
»te. 

TQl  dowly  ebbM  the  \  ipent  rolcanic  j  waTe, 
And  blackening  aabet  maxk'd  tbe  Mums*  gniTe.^ 

not,  we  will  say  *  burning*  wave,  and  instead  of 
mrning  clime,'  in  the  line  some  couplets  back, 
¥e  *  lowing.' 

**  Is  Whitbread  determined  to  castrate  all  my  co- 
iry  lines  ?  *  I  don't  see  why  f  other  house  should 
i  qMured ;  besides,  it  is  the  public,  who  ought  to 
low  better;  and  you  recollect  Johnson  was  against 
nibr  buffiioneries  of  Rich's — ^but,  certes,  I  am  not 
Anson. 

**  Instead  of '  effects,'  say  *  labours' — *  degenerate' 
in  do,  will  it?  Mr  Betty  is  no  longer  a  babe,  there- 
ive  the  line  cannot  be  personal. 

"WiUthisdo? 

t  the  btnmiHg  \ 
Tai  ebb'd  the  lam  oft  that  molten  j  ware^t 

ith  *  glowing  dome,'  in  6ase  you  prefer  *  burning' 
dded  to  this '  waye'  metaphorical.  The  word  *  fiery 
iDar'  was  sugg^ted  by  the  *  pillar  of  fire'  in  the 
odL  of  Exodus,  which  went  before  the  Israelites 
brougfa  the  Red  Sea.  I  once  thought  of  saying '  like 
inel's  pillar, '  and  making  it  a  simile,  but  I  did  not 
DOW, — the  great  temptation  was  leaTing  the  epithet 
ieiy'  for  the  supplementary  wave.  I  want  to  work 
^  that  passage,  as  it  is  the  only  new  ground  us  pro- 
guizers  can  go  upon — 

This  is  the  place  where,  if  a  poet 
Shined  in  description,  he  might  show  it. 

I  part  with  the  possibility  of  a  future  conflagration, 
e  lessen  the  compliment  to  Shakspeare.  However, 
re  will  e'en  mend  it  thus : 

!^  Hie  lines  he  here  alladefl  to,  and  which,  in  spite  of  all 
I  eiTorts  to  retain  them,  were  omitted  by  the  Committee, 
nthos: 

Naiff  lower  itill,  the  Drama  yet  deplores 
That  late  she  deigned  to  crawl  upon  all-fours. 
Whem  Richard  roars  in  Bosworthfor  a  horse, ' 
if  won  command f  the  steed  must  come  in  course, 
tfy/on  decree f  the  stage  must  condescend 
To  soothe  the  sickly  taste  we  dare  not  mend. 
Blame  not  our  judgment  should  we  acquiesce. 
And  gratify  you  more  by  showing  leu, 
Ohy  lince  your  Flat  atamiM  the  OnunV*  laws. 
Forbear  to  mock  us  with  misplaced  applaose ; 
That  pmbUe  praise  be  ne'er  again  disgraced, 

j     brutes  to  man  recall    ) 
Prom  \  babes  and  brutes  redeem  j  a  nationU  taste  ; 
Tben  pride  shall  dooUy  nerve  the  actors'  powers. 
When  Reason's  T<^e  is  echoed  back  by  oars. 

Ae  last  couplet  bat  one  was  again  altered  in  a  rabse- 
lent  copy  thai : 

The  past  reproach  let  present  scenes  refute,  ^ 

Nor  shift  from  tnan  to  babe,  from  babe  to  brute. 

f  The  form  of  this  couplet,  as  printed,  is  as  follows:— 

Till  blackening  ashes  Md  the  lonely  wall 
UsorpM  the  Muse's  realm,  and  marii'd  her  hXL 


Tea,  it  shall  be— the  magic  of  that  name. 

That  acorns  the  scythe  of  Time,  the  torch  of  Flame* 

On  the  same  spot,  &c.  &c. 

There — the  deuce  is  in  it,  if  that  is  not  an  improve- 
ment to  Whitbread's  content  Recollect,  it  is  the 
*  name,'  and  not  the  *  magic,'  that  has  a  noble  con- 
tempt for  those  same  weapons.  If  it  were  the 
'  magic,'  my  metaphor  would  be  somewhat  of  the 
maddest^— so  the  *  name'  is  the  antecedent.  But,  my 
dear  lord,  your  patience  is  not  quite  so  inunortal — 
therefore,  with  many  and  sincere  thanks,  I  am 

^  Yours  ever,  most  affectionately. 

**  P.  S. — ^I  foresee  there  will  be  charges  of  jmr- 
tialityin  the  papers;  but  you  know  I  sent  in  no 
Address,  and  glad  both  you  and  I  must  be  that  I  did 
not,  for,  in  that  case,  their  plea  had  been  plausible. 
I  doubt  the  Pit  will  be  testy ;  but  conscious  inno- 
cence (a  novel  and  pleasing  sensation)  makes  me 
bold." 

LETTER  CII. 

TO  LORD  HOLLAND. 

*Septenri)erS8ih. 

^  I  have  altered  the  middle  couplet,  so  as  I  hope 
partly  to  do  away  With  W.'s  objection.  I  do  think, 
in  the  prepent  state  of  the  stage,  it  had  been  unpar* 
donable  to  pass  over  the  horses  and  Miss  Mudie,  &c. 
As  Betty  is  no  longer  a  boy,  how  can  this  be  applied 
to  him?  He  is  now  to  be  judged  as  a  man.  If  he 
acts  still  like  a  boy,  the  public  vrill  but  be  more 
ashamed  of  their  blunder.  I  have,  you  see,  noto 
taken  it  for  granted  that  these  things  are  reformed. 
I  confess,  I  wish  that  part  of  the  Address  to  stand ; 
but  if  W.  is  inexorable,  e'en  let  it  go.  I  have  also 
new-cast  the  lines,  and  softened  the  hint  of  future 
combustion,*  and  sent  them  off  this  morning.  Will 
you  have  the  goodness  to  add,  or  insert,  the  ap- 
proved alterations  as  they  arrive  ?  They  *  come  like 
shadows,  so  depart ;'  occupy  me,  and,  I  fear,  disturb 
you. 

^  Do  not  let  Mr  W.  put  his  Address  into  EUiston's 
hands  till  you  have  settled  on  these  alterations.  E. 
will  think  it  too  long : — much  depends  on  the  speak- 
ing. I  fear  it  will  not  bear  much  curtailing,  without 
chasms  in  the  sense. 

^  It  is  certainly  too  long  in  the  reading;  but  if  EI- 
liston  exerts  himself,  such  a  &vourite  with  the  public 
will  not  be  thought  tedious.  /  should  think  it  so,  if 
}ie  were  not  to  speak  it. 

**  Yours  ever,  &c. 

^  P.  S^ — On  looking  again,  I  doubt  my  idea  of 
having  obviated  W.'s  objection.  To  the  other  House, 
allusion  is  a  '  non  sequitur* — but  I  vrish  to  plead  for 
this  part,  because  the  thing  really  is  not  to  be  passed 
over.  Many  after-pieces  at  the  Lyceum  by  the  same 
compatiff  have  already  attacked  this  *  Augean  fStabk* 
— and  Johnsem,  in  his  prologue  against  *  Lunn'  (the 
harlequin  manager.  Rich),—*  Hunt,'—*  Mahomet,' 
&c.  is  surely  a  fair  precedent." 

*  It  had  been,  originally. 

Though  other  piles  may  sinh  in  fature  flame. 
On  tbe  same  spot,  itc.  kc. 
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LsrTEa  cui. 


"  r\ihkA>i>%.-vuK  oertaiaif  tiftJ  I0  rdfB  k  Mir  of 

tis  \ju^u«.>ui2s  '^/i  iicor^e  111  dMi  ia  .A  nicnf ■  and 

uc'v,i^c  IV  rua>  la  IrskiML*    Naw,  we  kare  notluag 

u  .0  >ui  ot  our  owa  reabas*  aad  wlwa  tke  ■warehy 

...u^  -,ouc>  Wis  umi/esij  had  but  a  karrm  aeepCre.    I 

Km  I    iU  uwui/y  yott  will  9ee>  aad  ahored,  bat  aiake 

ii  v^luu  vou  please;  oa^  1  do  aapiofe,  for  waj  own 

^tauacaUvm,  outf  laiili  oallbose  aceimed  quadrupeds 

'  a  \>u^  ^klK>4»  Sir  l<iiciua,  if  jou  bre  me.'  I  hare 
ilivicU  '  vvuvc>'  ^0.,  and  Ike  *  &re/  aad  to  forth,  for 
lUv  Utukl. 

''  Lt  I  luc  tw4U'  froitt  you  vfben  ocoTenient,  and  be- 

■  I*.  X.     Uu  l«t  (4al  itand,  and  cut  out  elsewhere. 
1  ^hall  chv>l^<s  if  we  muni  overlook  their  d — d  mena- 

I.KTTER  CIV. 

TO  tORO  HOLLAND. 

«  September  30th.  1812. 

*  1  t,i)u(l  you  the  inott  I  can  make  of  it ;  for  I  am 
not  >>^>  v\i  II  4ti  I  waH„and  find  I  *  pall  in  resolution.' 

^'  t  wtxlt  much  to  nee  you,  and  will  be  at  Tetbuiy 
It^  ivw  Uu  (Ml  Mliturday  j  and  from  thence  I  go  on  to 
i.oiU  .liit»ii>'K.  U  in  impowible  not  to  allude  to  the 
,li  c^t.v(U^l  ^Ut0  of  (he  Htage,  but  I  have  lightened  it, 
kul  r4t(U4Vuur(id  to  obviate  your  other  objections. 
HtiM.  in  (4  UMW  oouplet  for  Sheridan,  allusive  to  his 
Vjpuuiljf.  All  the  nUeratious  I  have  marked  thus  |  , 
u  yuu  \>ill  wi^e  by  oomparison  with  the  other  copy. 
I  Ww^  iMi\gii\\»{\  my  brainii  with  the  greatest  willing- 
H<  >\  4u4  Puly  wixh  I  liad  more  time  to  have  done 

*  \  Mw  will  find  ft  sort  of  clap-trap  laudatory  couplet 
uiM  Uiti  (Mr  the  auietof  the  Committee,  and  I  have 
v.U.  t(,  ^tmurdti  Uie  end,  the  couplet  you  were  pleased 
<i.  /i^c^  '{\\p  whole  Address  is  seventy-three  lines, sHll 
t>.  iU^xi  (MP  long;  und,  if  shortened,  you  will  save 
<iiM. ,  Uu,  I  feftr,  ft  Uttle  of  what  I  meant  for  sense 


?*  I  think  they  wiQ  wind  up 
gyne,  aad  apee  witk  the  train  of  thought 


^^  With  myriftds  of  thanks,  I  am  ever,  &c. 

''  \\)i  iiji^teenth  edition  of  respects  to  Lady  H.— 
\\i>\\  ^\i  niUHt  laugh  at  all  this ! 

'*  \  yvi(»li  Murray,  my  publisher,  to  print  off  some 
.  i,^>w.^  UK  upon  fts  your  lordship  returns  to  town — it 
^\d\  I  MaMO'  wrriictness  in  the  papers  afterwards.^ 

I  LETTER  CV. 

TO  LORD  HOLLAND. 

T'tt  l'«  fnm  Mm  that  hour  which  asks  in  rain 
\  f 'HI  UM^U  M  flow  for  Oarrick  in  his  strain  ; 

or, 
^f  ^  ^M  hour  that  vainly  asks  in  tarn 

(  crowned  Ai»\ 
Uwi^U  VPfm  fw  hire  as  I  wept  o'er  J  Oarrick's  urn. 

«  Sept.  30, 1812. 
''  Will  you  tilmte  between  these  added  to  the  lines 

»  bpiBC  ohjectlon,  It  appears  from  this,  had  been  made  to 
U»';  iinnnm,  «»Ma  ftbaltspeare  o9a»§dto  reign.*' 


**  Now,  ooe  vrord  as  to  the  Co»mittee- 

tiiey  reaalreoB  a  rougk  oofyy  of  an  Address 

in,  unless  yoa  had  been  good  enough  tc 

memoiy,  or  on  paper,  the  thing  tliey  have 

enough  to  adopt  f    B^y  the  by,  the  circon 

the  case  should  make  the  Committee  let 

gloriK,'  for  all  praise  of  them  would  look  p 

pidoos.    If  neoessaiy  to  be  stated  at  aO,  1 

facts  bear  them  oat.    They  sorely  had  a  ri 

as  they  pleased.  My  sole  ofaiect  is  one  whic 

my  whob  conduct  has  shown ;  rix.  that  I  d 

insidious— sent  in  no  Address  tohalever-^ 

applied  to,  did  my  best  for  them  and  mj 

above  all,  that  there  was  do  undoe  partiali 

win  be  what  the  rejected  will  endeavour  to: 

Fortunately— most  fortunately— I  sent  in  n 

the  occasion.    For  I  am  sue  that  had  the 

case,  been  preferred,  it  would  hare  been 

that  /was  known,  and  owed  the  picferencei 

fifieadship.    This  is  what  we  sliall  probabl 

encounter,  but,  if  once  spoken  and  appr 

shaVt  be  much  embarrassed  by  their  briO 

jectures,  and  as  to  criticism,  an  old  author,  li 

bull,  grows  cooler  (or  ought)  at  erery  baitmg 

'*  The  only  thing  would  be  to  aroid  a  par 

night  of  delivery--«fterwardB,  the  more  th 

and  the  whole  transaction  inevitably  tends  t 

deal  of  discussicm.      Murray  tells  me  t 

myriads  of  ironical  Addresses  ready,— <osk, 

tion  of  what  is  called  my  style.    If  they  v\ 

as  the  Probationary  Odes,  or  Hawkms^s 

Tobacoo,  it  will  not  lie  bad  hm  for  the  imita 

"Evci 

LETTER  CVL 

TO  LORD  HOLLAND. 


*Octobei 
"  A  copy  of  this  ttill  altered  is  sent  by 
but  this  will  arrive  first.  It  must  be  'hu 
•  yet  aspiring '  does  away  the  modesty,  and, 
truth  is  truth.  Bendes,  there  is  a  puff  direc 
to  please  your  plaguy  renters. 

"  I  shaU  be  at  Tetbuiy  by  13  or  1— but 
for  you  to  ponder  orer.    There  are  sev< 
things  marited  thus  /  altered  for  your  perusa 
dismounted  the  cavahy,  and,  I  hope,  arr 
your  general  satisfaction.  «« Evei 

"  At  Tetbury  by  noon.— I  hope,  after  i 
there  wdl  be  no  more  elisions.  It  is  not 
long— 73  lines— two  less  than  allotted.  I  y 
all  Committee  objections,  but  I  hope  yi 
permit  ElUston  to  have  any  voice  whateTer^ 
in  speaking  it.** 

The  time  comprised  in  this  series  of  letten 
Holland,— which,  as  being  exclusively  on  • 
ject,  I  have  thought  it  right  to  give  witho 
ruption, — ^Lord  Byron  passed,  for  the  most 
Cheltenham;  and  during  the  same  period, 
lowing  letters  to  other  eonespondents  were  v 

*  These  added  lines,  as  maj  be  seen  by  referes 
printed  Address,  were  not  retained. 
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LETTER  CVII. 


TO  MB  MURRAY. 


«  High-street,  Cheltenham,  Sept.  6th,  1813. 
y  have  the  goodness  to  send  those  dispatches, 
b.  of  the  Edinburgh  ReWew  with  the  rest.  I 
•u  haye  written  to  Mr  Thompson,  thanked 
oy  name  for  his  present,  and  told  him  that 
te  truly  happy  to  comply  with  his  request. ~ 
you  go  on  ?  and  when  is  the  graven  image, 
Vft  and  wicked  rhyme  upon't,'  to  grace,  or 
!,  some  of  our  tardy  editions  ? 
d  me  *  Rokelty . '  Who  the  deril  is  he  ?— no 
he  has  good  connexions,  and  will  be  well  in- 
1.  I  thank  you  for  your  inquiries :  I  am  so 
my  thermometer  is  sadly  below  the  poetical 
What  will  you  gire  me  or  mine  for  a  poem  of 
itos  [when  complete — no  rhyme,  no  recom- 
as  like  the  last  two  as  I  can  make  them  ?  I 
ne  ideas  that  one  day  may  be  imbodied,  and 
sr  I  shall  haTe  much  leisure. 
I— My  last  question  is  in  the  true  style  of 
reet;  but,  like  Jeremy  Diddler,  I  only  •  ask 
mation.'— Send  me  Adair  on  Diet  and  Regi- 
it  republished  by  Ridgway  .'^ 

LETTER  CVm. 

TO  AIR  MURRAY. 

«  Cheltenham,  Sept.  14, 1812. 
!  parcels  contained  some  letters  and  verses, 
3ne)  anonymous  and  complimentary,  and  very 
for  my  conversion  from  certain  infidelities 
3h  my  good-natured  correspondents  conceive 
ve  fi&Uen.  The  books  were  presents  of  a 
tie  kind.  Also,  *  Christian  Knowledge'  and 
Kope,  a  religious  Dial  of  Life  explained ;' — 
e  author  of  the  former  (Cadell,  publisher)^  I 
will  forward  my  best  thanks  for  his  letter,  his 
and,  above  all,  his  good  intentions.  The 
►e'  contained  a  MS.  copy  of  very  excellent 
from  whom  I  know  not,  but  evidently  the 
tion  of  some  one  in  the  habit  of  writing,  and 
g  well.  I  do  not  know  if  he  be  the  author  of 
scope'  which  accompanied  them ;  but  who- 
's, if  you  can  discover  him,  thank  him  from 
heartily.  The  other  letters  were  from  ladies, 
welc(nne  to  convert  me  when  they  please; 
can  discover  them,  and  they  be  young,  as 
they  are,  I  could  C(mvince  them  perhaps  of 
ion.  I  had  also  a  letter  from  Mr  Walpole 
rs  of  this  world,  which  I  have  answered, 
ou  are  Luden's  publisher?  I  am  promised 
iew  with  him,  and  think  J  shall  ask  you  for 
f  introduction,  as  '  the  gods  have  made  him 
From  whom  could  it  come  with  a  better 
n  from  his  publisher  and  mine  ?  Is  it  not 
t  treasonable  in  you  to  have  to  do  with  a  re- 
the  *  direful  foe,'  as  the  Morning  Post  calls 
3r? 

ny  book  on  '  Diet  and  Regimen,'  where  is 
rst  for  Scott's  Rokeby ;  let  me  have  your 
tten  copy.  The  Anti- Jacobin  Review  is  all 
» and  not  a  bit  worse  than  the  Quarterly, 


and  at  least  less  harmless.  By  the  by,  have  you 
secured  my  books  ?  I  want  all  the  Reviews,  at  least 
the  critiques,  quarterly,  monthly,  ficc.,  Portuguese 
and  English  extracted,  and  bound  up  in  one  volume 
for  my  old  age;  and  pray,  sort  my  Romaic  books, 
and  get  the  volumes  lent  to  Mr  Hobhouse^he  has 
had  them  now  a  long  time.  If  any  thing  occurs,  you 
will  favour  me  with  a  Une,  and  in  winter  we  shall  be 
nearer  neighbours. 

"  P.  S.— I  was  applied  to,  to  write  the  Address  for 
Drury-lane,  but  the  moment  I  heard  of  the  contest,  I 
gave  up  the  idea  of  contending  against  all  Grub- 
Street,  and  threw  a  few  thoughts  on  the  subject  into 
the  fire.  I  did  this  out  of  respect  to  you,  being  sure 
you  would  have  turned  off  any  of  your  authors  who 
had  entered  the  lists  with  such  scurvy  competitors. 
To  triumph  would  have  been  nogloiy;  and  to  have 
been  defeated— 'sdeath !— I  would  have  choked  my- 
self, like  Otway,  with  a  quartern  loaf;  so  remember 
I  had,  and  have,  nothing  to  do  with  it,  upon  my 
honour!^ 

LETTER  CIX. 

rO  MR  WILLIAM  BANKS. 

«  Cheltenham,  September  28th,  1812. 
^MY  DEAR  BANKS, 

"When  you  point  out  to  one  how  people  can  be 
intimate  at  the  distance  of  some  seventy  leagues,  I 
will  plead  guilty  to  your  charge,  and  accept  your 
farewell,  but  not  wittingly,  till  you  give  me  some 
better  reason  than  my  silence,  which  merely  pro- 
ceeded fifx>m  a  notion  founded  on  your  own  declara- 
tion of  old,  that  you  hated  writing  and  receiving  let- 
ters. Besides,  how  was  I  to  find  out  a  man  of  many 
residences*  If  I  had  addressed  you  now,  it  had  been 
to  your  borough,  where  I  must  have  conjectured  you 
were  amongst  your  constituents.  So  now,  in  despite 
of  Mr  N.  and  Lady  W.,  you  shall  be  as  *  much  better' 
as  the  Hexham  post-office  will  allow  me  to  make 
you.  I  do  assure  you  I  am  much  indebted  to  you  for 
thinking  of  me  at  all,  and  can't  spare  you  even  from 
amongst  the  superabundance  of  friends  with  whom 
you  suppose  me  surrounded. 

"You  heard  that  Newstead*  is  sold— the  sum 
£140,000;  sixty  to  remain  in  mortgage  on  the  estate 
for  three  years,  paying  interest,  of  course.  Roch- 
dale is  also  Ukely  to  do  well — so  my  worldly  matters 
are  mending.  I  have  been  here  some  time  drinking 
the  waters,  simply  because  there  are  waters  to  drink^ 
and  they  are  very  medicinal,  and  sufficienUy  disgust- 
ing. In  a  few  days  I  set  out  for  Lord  Jersey's,  but 
return  here,  where  I  am  quite  alone,  go  out  very 
little,  and  enjoy  in  its  fullest  extent  the  'dolce  &r 
niente.'  What  you  are  about,  I  cannot  guess,  even 
from  your  date;  not  daunting  to  the  sound  of  the 
gitoumey  in  the  Halls  of  the  Lowthers?  one  of  whom 
is  here,  ill,  poor  thing,  with  a  phthisic.    I  heard  that 

*  « Early  in  the  autumn  of  1812,»  myi  Mr  Dallas,  "he 
told  me  that  he  was  urged  by  his  man  of  business,  and  that 
Newstead  must  be  sold."  It  was  accordingly  brought  to 
the  hammer  at  OarrawayX  but  not,  at  that  time,  sold, 
only  £90,000  being  offered  for  it.  The  private  sale  to  which 
he  alludes  in  this  letter  took  place  soon  after,— Mr  Claagh- 
ton,  the  agent  for  Mr  Leigh,  being  the  purchaser.  It  was 
never,  however,  for  reasons  which  we  shall  see,  completed. 
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you  passed  through  here  (at  the  sordid  inn  where  I 
first  alighted),  the  veiy  day  before  I  arrired  in  these 
parts.  We  had  a  very  pleasant  set  here ;  at  first  the 
Jerseys,  Melboumes,  Cowpers,  and  Hollands,  but  all 
gone;  and  the  only  persons  I  know  are  the  Rawdons 
and  Oxfords,  with  some  later  acquaintances  of  less 
brilliant  descent. 

^But  I  do  not  trouble  them  much ;  and  as  for  your 
rooms  and  your  assemblies,  *  they  are  not  dreamed 
of  in  our  philosophy !  !*— Did  you  read  of  a  sad  acci- 
dent in  the  Wye  t'odier  day?  a  dozen  drowned,  and 
Mr  Rossoe,  a  corpulent  gentleman,  preserved  by  a 
boat-hook  or  an  eel-spear,  begged,  when  he  heard 
his  wife  was  saved — no^— lost — to  be  thrown  in  again  1 ! 
-•-as  if  he  could  not  have  thrown  himself  in,  had  he 
wished  it;  but  this  passes  for  a  trait  of  sensibility. 
What  strange  beings  men  are,  in  and  out  of  the  Wye  1 

^  I  have  to  ask  you  a  thousand  pardcms  for  not 
fulfilling  some  orders  before  I  left  town;  but  if  you 
knew  all  the  cursed  entanglements  I  had  to  wade 
through,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  beg  your  forgive- 
ness.— When  will  Parliament  (the  new  one)  meet? 
— in  sixty  days,  on  account  of  Ireland,  I  presume : 
the  Irish  election  will  demand  a  longer  period  for 
completion  than  the  constitutional  albtment.  Yours, 
of  course,  is  safe,  and  all  your  side  of  the  question. 
Salamanca  is  the  ministerial  watchword,  and  all  will 
go  well  with  you.  I  hope  you  will  speak  more  fre- 
quently ;  I  am  sure  at  least  you  ought,  and  it  will  be 
expected.  I  see  Portman  means  to  stand  again. 
Good  night. 

^  Ever  yours,  most  aflPectionately, 

LETTER  ex. 

TO  MB  MURBAY. 

«Cbelten]iam>  Sept.  STth,  1813. 

^  I  sent  in  no  Address  whatever  to  the  Committee ; 
but  out  of  nearly  one  hundred  (this  is  confidential), 
none  have  been  deemed  worth  acceptance ;  and  in 
consequence  of  their  subsequent  application  to  me,  I 
have  written  a  prologue,  which  has  been  received, 
and  vnll  be  spoken.  The  MS.  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  Lord  Holland. 

"  I  write  this  merely  to  say,  that  (however  it  is 
received  by  the  audience)  you  will  publish  it  in  the 
next  edition  of  Childe  Harold ;  and  I  only  beg  you  at 
present  to  keep  my  name  secret  till  you  hear  ^ther 
from  me,  and  as  soon  as  possible  I  wish  you  to  have 
a  correct  copy,  to  do  with  as  you  think  proper. 

"P.S. — I  should  wish  a  few  copies  printed  oflp 
before,  that  the  newspaper  copies  may  be  correct 
after  the  deHtery.^ 

LETTER  CXI. 

TO  MB  MURRAY. 

«  Cheltenham,  Oct.  12th,  1813. 
**  I  have  a  very  strong  objection  to  the  engraving 
of  the  portrait,!  and  request  that  it  may,  on  no 

*  A  mode  of  signatore  he  frequently  adopted  at  this  time. 

t  A  miniatare  by  Sanders.    Besides  this  miniature, 

Sanders  had  also  painted  a  AiU- length  of  his  lordship,  from 


account,  be  prefixed ;  but  let  aU  the  proofs 
and  the  plate  broken.  I  will  be  at  the  expei 
has  been  incurred ;  it  is  but  fair  that  /shoi 
I  cannot  permit  the  publication.  I  b^,  a 
cukur  favour,  that  you  will  bse  no  time  in  hi 
done,  for  which  I  have  reas(His  that  I  wiD  » 
I  see  you.  Forgive  aU  the  trouble  I  have  o 
you. 

^  I  have  received  no  account  of  the  recept 
Address,  but  see  it  is  vituperated  in  tin 
which  does  not  much  embamus  an  oldauUui 
it  to  your  ovm  judgment  to  add  it,  or  not 
next  edition  when  required.  Pray,  omnpl 
with  my  vrishes  as  to  the  oigraving,  am 
me,  &c. 

''P.S. — Favour  me  with  an  answer,  e 
not  be  easy  till  I  hear  that  the  proofe, 
destroyed.  I  hear  that  the  Satirist  has 
Childe  Harold,  in  what  manner  I  need  not 
I  wi^  to  know  if  the  old  perwmalities  are 
I  have  a  better  reason  for  asking  this  thai 
merely  concerns  myself;  but  in  publicatioi 
kind,  others,  particularly  female  names,  t 
times  introduced." 

LETTER  CXU. 

TO  LOBD  HOLLAND. 

«  Cheltenham,  Oct.  1 
^MY  DEAB  LORD, 

**  I  perceive  that  the  papers,  yea,  even  P 
somewhat  ruffled  at  the  iiqudkious  preferf 
Committee.  My  friend  Perry  has,  indec 
Brute'-d  me  rather  scurvily,  for  which  1 
him,  for  the  M.  C,  the  next  epigram  Iscr 
token  of  my  full  forgiveness. 

"Do  the  Committee  mean  to  enter  inU 
nation  of  their  proceedings?  You  must  » 
a  leaning  towards  a  charge  of  partiality, 
at  least,  acquit  me  of  any  great  anxiet 
myself  before  so  many  elder  and  better  a 
to  whom  the  20  guineas  (which  I  take  t 
two  thousand  pounds  Bank  currency)  and 
would  have  been  equally  welcome.  *  Hon 
'  hath  no  skill  in  paragraph-vniting. ' 

"  I  vnsh  to  know  how  it  went  ofiT  at  f 
reading,  and  whether  any  one  has  had  tl 
give  it  a  glance  of  approbation.  I  have  see 
but  Perry's,  and  two  Sunday  ones.  Penn 
and  the  others  silent.  If^  however,  you  and 
mittee  are  not  now  dissatisfied  mth  your 
ments,  I  shall  not  much  embarrass  myseli 
brilliant  remarks  of  the  journals.  My  ov 
upon  it  is  what  it  always  was,  perhaps  p 
that  of  the  public. 

''Believe  me,  my  dear  lord, 

^^P.  S. — IVfy  best  respects  to  Lady  I 
smiles  will  be  veiy  consolatory,  even  at 
tance." 

which  the  portrait  prefixed  to  this  work  is  en{ 
reference  to  the  latter  picture.  Lord  Byron  say 
to  Mr  Rogers,  «If  yoa  think  the  picture  you  aa 
ray's  worth  your  acceptance,  it  is  yours :  and  yc 
a  glove  or  masque  on  it,  if  you  like.* 
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;letter  cxiu. 

TO  MR  MUBRAY. 

« Cheltenham.  Oct.  18th.  1812. 

m  hare  the  goodness  to  get  this  Parody  of 
kind^  (for  all  the  first  lines  are  Busby'* 
•rted  in  sereral  of  the  papers  {correctly — 
correctly ;  my  hand  is  difficult) — ^particu- 
loming  Chronicle?  Tell  Mr  Perry  I  for- 
1  he  has  said,  and  may  say  against  my  ad- 
he  win  allow  me  to  deal  with  the  doctor — 
vn  partem)— tisA  not  betray  me.  I  cannot 
has  befallen  Mr  Perry,  for  of  yore  we  were 
friends;— but  no  matter,  only  get  this  in- 

;  a  poem  on  Wsdtzing  for  you,  of  which  I 
\  present ;  but  it  must  be  anonymous.  It 
lid  style  of  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Re- 

-With  the  next  edition  of  Childe  Harold 

rint  the  first  fifty  or  a  hundred  opening 

'  Curse  of  Minenra/  down  to  the  couplet 

Mortal  (*t  was  thus  the  ipake),  &c. 

the  moment  the  Satire  begins,  there  you 

nd  the  opening  is  the  best  part.** 

LETTER  CXIV. 

TO  HR  MURRAY. 

«Oct.l9,1818. 

thanks,  but  I  must  pay  the  damage,  and 
you  to  tell  me  the  amount  for  the  en- 
[  think  the  *  R^ected  Addresses'  by  far 
ing  of  the  kind  since  the  Rolliad,  and  wish 
ibtished  them.  Tdl  the  author  '  I  forgive 
he  twenty  times  over  a  satirist ;'  and  think 
«s  not  at  an  inferior  to  the  famous  ones  of 
trowne.  He  must  be  a  man  of  very  lively 
less  scurrflous  than  wits  often  are :  alto- 
very  much  admire  the  performance,  and 
I  success.  The  Satirist  has  taken  a  new 
>u  wifi  see :  we  have  now,  I  think,  finished 
le  Harold's  critics.  I  have  in  Aom/ a  iS^tre 
ing  J  which  you  must  publish  anonymously ; 
og,  not  quite  two  hundred  lines,  but  will 
ry  small  boarded  pamphlet.   In  a  few  days 

laveit. 

—The  editor  of  the  Satirist  ought  to  ,be 
vr  his  revocation;  it  is  done  handsomely, 
ears'  warfare." 

the  Addrcsaei  aent  into  the  Dmry-lane  Corn- 
one  by  Dr  Biuby,  entitled  a  Honolcgoe,  of 
Parody  was  enclosed  in  this  letter.   A  short 
'  this  trifle  will  be  saflicient.  The  four  first  lines 
>r's  Address  are  as  follows  :— 
len  eaergUtug  objectB  men  punue, ' 
lat  are  the  prodigies  tfaey  cannot  do  ? 
nagic  Edifice  yon  here  aurvey, 
n  from  die  rains  of  ae  other  day ! 

raes  are  thns  ridicnledi  unnecessarily,  in  the 

Vhen  energising  objects  men  porsue,** 
t  L4>rd  knows  what  is  writ  by  Lord  knowrs  who. 
i  modest  Monotogoe  yon  here  sarvey,** 
hM  from  the  theatre  the  "  ether  day.'* 


LETTER   CXV. 


TO  MR  MURRAY. 


«Oct.S3,l8U. 

"  Thanks,  as  usual.  You  go  on  boldly ;  but  have 
a  care  of  glutting  the  public,  who  have  by  this  time 
had  enough  of  Childe  Harold.  *  Waltzing'  shall  be 
prepared.  It  is  rather  above  two  hundred  lines, 
with  an  introductory  Letter  to  the  Publisher.  I 
think  of  publishing,  with  Childe  Harold,  the  opening 
lines  of  the  ^  Curse  cK  Minerva,'  as  far  as  the  first 
speech  of  Pallas, — because  some  of  the  readers  like 
that  part  better  than  any  I  have  ever  written ;  and  as 
it  contains  nothing  to  affect  the  subject  of  the  subse- 
quent  portion,  it  vrill  find  a  place  as  a  Descriptive 
Fragment. 

"  The  plate  is  broken?  between  ourselves,  it  was 
unlike  the  picture ;  and  besides,  upon  the  whole,  the 
frontispiece  of  an  author's  visage  is  but  a  paltry  ex- 
hibition. At  all  events,  this  Would  have  been  no  re- 
commendation to  the  book.  I  am  sure  Sanders  would 
not  have  survived  the  engraving.  By  the  by,  the 
picture  may  remain  vrith  you  or  him  (which  you 
please,)  till  my  return.  The  one  of  two  remaining 
copies  is  at  your  service  till  I  can  give  you  a  better; 
the  other  must  be  burned  peremptorily.  Again,  do 
not  forget  that  I  have  an  account  with  you,  and  that 
this  is  included.  I  give  ypu  too  much  trouble  to 
allow  you  to  incur  expense  also. 

"  You  best  know  how  far  this  '  Address  riot'  will 
affect  the  future  sale  of  Childe  Harold.  I  like  the 
volume  of  *  Rejected  Addresses'  better  and  better. 
The  other  parody  which  Perry  has  received  is  mine 
also  (I  believe.)  It  is  Dr  Busby's  speech  versified. 
You  are  removing  to  Albemarle-street,  I  find,  and  I 
rejoice  that  we  shall  be  nearer  neighbours.  I  am 
going  to  Lord  Oxford's,  but  letters  here  will  be  for- 
warded. When  at  leisure,  all  communications  from 
you  will  be  willingly  received  by  the  humblest  of 
your  scribes.  Did  Mr  Ward  write  the  Review  of 
HomeTooke's  Life  in  the  Quarterly  ?  it  is  excellent 

LETTER  CXVI. 

TO  MR  inTRRAY. 

•Cheltenham,  November  22, 1812. 
^  On  my  return  here  from  Lord  Oxford's,  I  found 
your  obliging  note,  and  will  thank  you  to  retain  the 
letters,  and  any  other  subsequent  ones  to  the  same 
address,  till  I  arrive  in  town  to  claim  them,  which 
vrin  probably  be  in  a  few  days.  I  have  in  charge  a 
curious  and  very  long  MS.  poem,  written  by  Lord 
Brooke  (the  fliend\c^  Sir  PhiUp  Sidney),  which  I 
vrish  to  submit  to  the  inspection  of  Mr  Giffbrd,  with 
the  foUowing  queries -.—first,  whether  it  has  ever 
been  published,  and,  secondly  (if  not),  whether  it  is 
worth  publication  ?  It  is  from  Lord  Oxford's  library, 
and  must  have  escaped  or  been  overlooked  amongst 
the  MSS.  of  the  Harleian  Miscellany.  The  vnriting  is 
Lord  Brooke's,  except  a  di£ferent  hand  towards  the 
close.  It  is  very  long,  and  in  the  six-line  stanza.  It 
is  not  for  me  to  hazard  an  opinion  upon  its  merits ; 
but  I  would  take  the  liberty,  if  not  too  troublesome, 
to  submit  it  to  Mr  Giffbrd's  judgment,  which,  from 
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his  excellent  edition  of  Masnnger,  I  should  conceive 
to  be  as  decisive  on  the  writings  of  that  age  at  on 
those  of  our  own. 

**  Now  (or  a  less  agreeable  and  important  topic. — 
How  came  Mr  Mac-Somebody ,  without  consulting 
you  or  me,  to  prefix  the  Addren  to  his  volume*  of 
*  Dejected  Addresses?'  Is  not  this  somewhat  lar- 
cenous ?  I  think  the  ceremony  of  leave  might  have 
been  asked,  though  I  have  no  objection  to  the  thing 
itself;  and  leave  the  '  hundred  and  eleven'  to  tire 
themselves  with  '  base  comparisons.'  I  should 
think  the  ingenuous  public  tolerably  sick  of  the  sub- 
ject, and,  except  the  Parodies,  I  have  not  interfered, 
nor  shall ;  indeed  I  did  not  know  that  Dr  Busby  had 
published  his  Apologetical  Letter  and  Postscript,  or 
I  should  have  recalled  them.  But  I  confess  I  looked 
upon  his  conduct  in  a  different  light  before  its  ap- 
pearance. I  see  s<mie  mountebank  has  taken  Alder- 
man Birch's  name  to  vituperate  Dr  Busby ;  he  had 
much  better  have  pilfered  his  pastry,  which  I  should 
imagine  the  more  valuable  ingredient — at  least  for  a 
puff. — ^Pray  secure  me  a  copy  of  WoodCaU's  new 
Junius,  and  believe  me,  etc." 

LETTER   CXVIL 

TO  MK  WILLIAM  BANKB8. 

'December  96. 

'*  The  multitude  of  your  recommendations  has 
already  superseded  my  humble  endeavours  to  be  of 
use  to  you,  and,  indeed,  most  of  my  principal  friends 
are  returned.  Leake  from  Joannina,  Canning  and 
Adair  firom  the  city  of  the  Faitliful,  and  at  Smyrna  no 
letter  is  necessary,  as  the  consuls  are  always  wiUuig 
to  do  every  thing  for  personages  of  respectability.  I 
have  sent  you  threcy  one  to  Gibraltar,  which,  though 
of  no  great  necessity,  will,  perhaps,  put  you  on  a 
more  intimate  footing  with  a  very  pleasant  family 
there.  You  will  very  soon  find  out  that  a  man  of 
any  consequence  has  very  little  occasion  for  any 
letters  but  to  ministers  and  bankers,  and  of  them 
you  have  ahready  plenty,  I  will  be  sworn. 

**  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  I  shall  go  in 
the  spring,  and  if  you  will  fix  any  place  of  rendezvous 
about  Ai^:u8t,  I  will  virite  or  join  you. — ^When  in 
Albania,  I  vrish  you  would  inquire  after  Dervise 
Tahiri  and  Vascillie  (or  Basil),  and  make  my  re^ 
spects  to  the  viziers,  both  there  and  in  the  Morea. 
If  you  mention  my  name  to  Suleyman  of  Thebes,  I 
think  it  will  not  hurt  you ;  if  I  had  my  dragoman,  or 
wrote  Turkish,  I  could  have  given  you  letters  of  real 
service;  but  to  the  English  they  are  hardly  requi- 
site, and  the  Greeks  themselves  can  be  of  little  ad- 
vantage. Liston  you  know  already,  and  I  do  not,  as 
he  was  not  then  minister.  Mind  you  visit  Ephesus 
and  the  Troad,  and  let  me  hear  from  you  when  you 
please.  I  believe  G.  Forresti  is  now  at  Yanina, 
but  if  not,  whoever  is  there  will  be  too  happy  to 
assist  you.  Be  particular  about  firmaunt;  never 
allow  yourself  to  be  bullied,  for  you  are  better  pro- 
tected in  Turkey  than  any  where;  trust   not    the 

*  *  The  Oenoine  Rejected  Addresses,  presented  to  the 
Committee  of  Management  for  Drury-lane  Theatre ;  pre- 
ceded by  that  written  by  Lord  Byron  and  adopted  by  the 
Committee :»— pablished  by  B.  M'Millan. 


Greeks ;  and  take  some  knicnadceries  for  p 
toatchet,  pistolsj  &c.  ^.,  to  the  Beys  and 
If  you  find  one  Demetrius,  at  Athens  or  el 
I  can  recommend  him  as  a  good  dragoman. 
to  join  you,  however ;  but  you  will  find  s\ 
English  now  in  the  Levant. 

*'  Believe  me,  I 

LETTER  CXVIU. 

TO  m  MURRAY. 

*Febnuiry90 
^^  In  *  Horace  in  London,'  I  perceive  sodu 
on  Lord  Elgin,  in  which  (waving  the  kio< 
ment  to  myself)  I  heartily  concur.  1  wish  1 
pleasure  of  Mr  Smith's  acquaintance,  as 
communicate  the  curious  anecdote  you  res 
T.'s  letter.  If  he  would  like  it,  he  can  bare 
stance  f<»r  his  second  editimi ;  if  not,  I  shall 
our  next,  though  I  think  we  already  havec 
Lord  Elgin. 

^  What  I  have  read  of  this  work  seems  a 
done.  My  praise,  however,  is  not  moch  v 
author's  having;  but  you  may  thank  him  in 
for  his.  The  idea  is  new — we  have  excdli 
tions  of  tho  Satires,  &c.,  by  Pope;  but  I  r 
but  one  imitative  Ode  in  his  works,  and 
where  else.  I  can  hardly  suppose  that  I 
lost  any  fame  by  the  fate  of  the  farce;  I 
should  this  be  the  case,  the  present  pubUo 
again  phice  them  on  their  pinnacle. 

**  Yours,  &c 

It  has  ahready  been  stated  that  the  pecuo 
plies,  which  he  found  it  necessary  to  raise  oi 
at  majority,  were  procured  for  him  on 
usurious  terms-t  "ro  some  transacti(»s  c 
with  this  subject,  the  following  characteris 
refers. 

LETTER  CX,IX. 

TO  MR  ROGERS. 

«March25 

^  1  encose  you  a  draft  for  the  usurioui 
due  to  Lord  *  * '  s  protigd; — ^I  also  could  ^ 
would  state  thus  much  for  me  to  his 
Though  the  transaction  speaks  plainly  in 
the  borrower's  folly  and  the  lender's  usuiy 
was  my  intention  to  quash  the  demand,  as 
might,  nor  to  withhold  payment  of  princ 
perhaps,  even  unlawful  interest.     You  ki 

*  In  the]  Ode  entitled  *The  Parthenon,*  Mil 
speaks: 

All  who  behold  my  mutilated  pile 
Shall  brand  ita  ravager  with  classic  rage ; 
And  soon  a  titled  bard  from  Britain^s  isle 
Thy  country's  praise  and  suffrage  shall  enga| 
And  Are  with  Athen's  wrongs  an  angry  age ! 

Horace  h 

*T  is  faid  that  persons  living  on  annoities 
Are  longer  Uv'd  than  others,— God  knows  « 

Unless  to  plague  the  grantors,— yet  so  true  it 
That  some,  I  really  think,  do  never  die. 

Of  any  creditors,  die  wont  a  Jew  it  is; 
And  tkat  's  their  mode  of  furnishing  supply 

In  my  young  days  they  lent  me  cash  that  way 

Which  I  found  very  troublesome  to  pay.  . 

Don  Juan, 


>.  1813. 
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sitaatioa  has  been,  and  what  it  is.  I  have 
ted  with  an  estate  (which  has  been  in  my  fiunily 
nearly  three  hundred  years,  and  was  nerer  dis- 
ced by  being  in  possession  of  a  lawyer,  a  church- 
H,  or  a  wmum,  during  that  period),  to  liquidate 
I  and  similar  demands ;  and  the  payment  of  the 
rchase  is  still  withheld,  and  may  be,  perhaps,  for 
in.  If,  therefore,  I  am  under  the  necessity  of 
Jung  diose  persons  vmt  for  their  money  (which, 
ladering  the  terms,  they  can  afford  to  si^er),  it  is 
r  misfortune. 

^  When  I  arriTcd  at  majority  in  1809, 1  o&red  my 
m  security  on  legal  interest,  and  it  was  refused. 
im,  I  will  not  accede  to  this.  This  man  I  may 
ire  sees,  but  I  have  no  recollection  of  the  names  of 
ly  parties  but  the  agent*  and  the  securities.  The 
oment  I  can,  it  is  assuredly  my  intention  to  pay  my 
ibts.  This  person's  case  may  be  a  hard  one ;  but, 
uder  an  circumstances,  what  ia  mine  ?  I  could  not 
vesee  that  the  purchaser  of  my  estate  was  to  de- 
rarm  paying  for  it. 

**  I  am  glad  it  happens  to  be 'in  my  power  so  far  to 
OQommodate  my  Israelite,  and  only  wish  I  could  do 
8  much  fo^  the  rest  of  the  Twelve  Tribes. 

^  Ever  youra,  dear  R. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year,  Mr  Murray  havhig  it 
D  contemplation  to  publish  an  edition  of  the  two 
'*otos  of  Childe  Harold  with  engraTings,  the  noble 
'^or  entered  with  much  zeal  mto  his  plan ;  and,  in 
^  wte  on  the  subject  to  Mr  Muiray ,  says : — **  We»tal] 
*>>  I  beliere,  agreed  to  illustrate  your  book,  and  I 
^<7  one  of  the  engravings  will  be  from  the  pretty 
'^girl  you  saw  the  other  day,*  though  without  her 
^c,  and  merely  as  a  model  for  some  sketch  con- 
^N  with  the  subject.  I  would  also  have  the 
''^t  (which  you  saw  to-day)  of  the  friend  who  is 
^oned  in  the  text  at  the  close  of  Canto  1st,  and 
^e  notes,  —  which  are  subjects  sufficient  to 
^orize  that  addition." 

^t^  in  the  spring  he  brought  out,  anonymously. 
Poem  on  Waltzing,  which,  though  full  of  yeiy 
^y  satire,  fell  so  far  short  of  what  was  now  ex- 
^  from  him  by  the  public^  that  the  disavowal  of 
"vhich,  as  we  flee  by  the  following  letter,  he  thought 
^t  to  put  forth,  found  ready  credence. 

LETTER  CXX. 

TO  MR  HURRAY. 

«  April  2l8t,  I8I3. 

I  shaD  be  in  town  by  Sunday  next,  and  will  call 
Have  some  conversation  on  the  subject  of  Westall's 
'gns.  I  am  to  sit  to  him  for  a  picture  at  the  request 

friend  of  mine,  and  as  Sanders's  is  not  a  good  one, 

will  probably  prefer  the  other.  I  wish  you  to 
e  Sanders's  taken  down  and  sent  to  my  lodgings 
Mediately — before  my  arrival.    I  hear  that  a  cer- 

malicious  publication  on  Waltzing  is  attributed 
)e.  l%is  report,  I  suppose,  you  will  take  care  to 
^mdict,  as  the  author,  I  am  sure,  vdll  not  like 

I  should  wear  his  cap  and  bells.  Mr  Hobhouse's 
rto  will  be  out  immediately ;  pray  send  to  the 

Lady  Chariotte  Harley,  to  whom,  under  the  name  of 
be,  the  introductory  lines  to  Childe  Harold  were  after- 
It  addrettsed. 


author  for  an  early  copy,  which  I  wish  to  take  abroad 
with  me. 

**  P.  S. — ^I  see  the  Examiner  threatens  some  obser- 
vations upon  you  next  week.  What  can  you  have 
done  to  share  the  wrath  which  has  heretofore  been 
principally  expended  upon  the  Prince?  I  presume  aH 
your  Scribleri  vrill  be  drawn  up  in  battle  array  in 
defence  of  the  modem  Tonson— Mr  Bucke,  for  in- 
stance. 

^  Send  in  my  account  to  Bennet-street,  as  I  wish 
to  settle  it  before  saiUng.** 

In  the  month  of  May  appeared  his  vrild  and  beau- 
tiful "Fragment,**  The  Giaour; — and  though,  in  its 
first  flight  from  hk  hands,  some  of  the  fairest  feathers 
of  its  wing  were  yet  wanting,  the  public  hailed  this 
new  offspring  of  his  genius  with  wonder  and  delight. 
The  idea  of  writing  a  Poem  in  fragments  had  been 
suggested  to  him  by  the  CobinUnu  of  Mr  Rogers ; 
and,  whatever  objections  may  lie  against  such  a  plan 
in  general,  it  must  be  allowed  to  have  been  well 
suited  to  the  impatient  temperament  of  Byron,  as 
enabling  him  to  overieap  those  mechanical  difficul- 
ties, wUch,  in  a  regular  narrative,  embarrass,  if  not 
chill,  the  poet, — ^leaving  it  to  the  imagination  of  his 
readers  to  fill  up  the  intervals  between  those  abrupt 
bursts  of  passion  in  which  his  chief  power  lay.  The 
story,  too,  of  the  Poem  possessed  that  stimulating 
charm  for  him,  ahnost  indispensable  to  his  fancy,  of 
being  in  some  degree  connected  with  himself, — an 
event  in  which  he  had  been  personally  concerned, 
while  on  his  travels,  having  supplied  the  ground- 
work on  which  the  fiction  was  founded.  After  the 
appearance  of  the  Giaour,  some  incorrect  statement 
of  this  romantic  incident  having  got  into  circulation, 
the  noble  author  requested  of  his  friend,  the  Marquis 
of  Sligo,  who  had  visited  Athens  soon  after  it  hap- 
pened, to  furnish  him  with  his  recollections  on  the 
subject ;  and  the  following  is  the  answer  which  Lord 
Sligo  returned. 

•Albany,  Monday,  August  Slit,  1813. 
«HT  DEAR  BYRON, 

*'You  have  requested  me  to  tell  you  all  that  1 
heard  at  Athens  about  the  afiair  of  that  girl  who  was 
so  near  being  put  an  end  to  while  you  were  there; 
you  have  asked  me  to  mention  every  circumstance, 
in  the  remotest  degree  relating  to  it,  which  I  heard. 
In  compliance  vrith  your  wishes,  I  write  to  you  all  I 
heard,  and  I  cannot  imagine  it  to  be  very  far  from 
the  iojct,  as  the  circumstance  happened  only  a  day  or 
two  before  I  arrived  at  Athens,  and  consequently 
vras  a  matter  of  conunon  conversation  at  the  time. 

^  The  new  governor,  unaccustomed  to  have  the  same 
intercourse  with  the  Christians  as  his  predecessor,  had 
of  course  the  barbarous  Turkish  ideas  with  regard  to 
women.  In  consequence,  and  in  compliance  with  the 
strict  letter  of  the  Mahonmiedan  hiw,  he  ordered  this 
girl  to  be  sewed  up  in  a  sack,  and  thrown  into  the  sea, 
— as  is,  indeed,  quite  customaiy  at  Constantinople. 
As  you  were  returning  from  bathing  m  the  Pirasus, 
you  met  the  procession  going  down  to  execute  the 
sentence  of  the  Waywode  on  this  unfortunate  girl. 
Report  contmues  to  say,  that  on  finding.out  what  the 
object  of  their  journey  was,  and  who  was  the  miser- 
able sufibrer,  you  immediately  interfered;  and  on 
some  delay  in  obeying  your  orders,  you  were  obliged 
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to  inform  the  leader  of  the  e80(Nrt,  that  force  should 
make  him  omnply ; — ^that,  on  fiurther  hesitation,  you 
drew  a  pistd,  aiMl  told  him,  that  if  he  did  not  imme- 
diately obey  your  orders,  and  come  back  with  you  to 
the  Aga's  house,  you  would  shoot  him  dead.  On  this, 
the  man  turned  about  and  went  with  you  to  the  go- 
vernor's house;  here  you  succeeded,  partly  by  per- 
sonal threats,  and  partly  by  bribery  and  entreaty,  to 
procure  her  pardon  on  condition  of  her  leaving  Athens. 
I  was  told  that  you  then  conveyed  her  in  safety  to  the 
convent,  and  dispatched  her  dS  at  night  to  Thebes, 
where  she  foimd  a  safe  asylum.  Such  is  the  story  I 
heard,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect  it  at  present. 
Should  you  wish  to  tA  me  any  further  questi<ms 
about  it,  I  shall  be  very  ready  and  willing  to  answer 
them. 

*'  I  remain,  n^  dear  Byron, 

**  Yours,  very  sincerely, 

**Suoo. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  will  hardly  be  able  to  read  this 
scrawl ;  but  I  am  so  hurried  with  the  preparations 
for  my  journey,  that  you  must  excuse  it.** 


Of  the  prodigal  flow  of  his  fancy,  when  its  sources 
were  once  opened  on  any  subject,  the  Giaour  alibrds 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances, — this  Poem 
having  accumulated  under  his  hand,  both  in  printing 
and  through  successive  editions,  till  from  four  hundred 
lines,  of  which  it  cmisisted  in  his  first  copy,  it  at  pre- 
aeat  amounts  to  nearly  fourteen  hundred.  Hie  plan 
indeed,  which  he  had  adopted,  of  a  series  of  frag- 
ments,— a  set  of  *'  orient  pearls  at  random  strung,'' 
— ^left  him  free  to  introduce,  without  reference  to  more 
than  the  general  complexion  of  his  story,  whatever 
sentiments  or  images  lus  fancy,  in  its  excursions^ 
could  collect;  and  how  little  fettered  he  was  by 
any  regard  to  connexion  in  these  additions,  ap- 
pears from  a  note  which  accompanied  his  own  copy 
of  the  paragraph,  commencing  **  Fair  dime,  where 
every  season  smBes," — ^in  which  he  says,''  I  have  not 
yet  fixed  the  place  of  insertion  for  the  following  lines, 
but  will,  when  I  see  you — as  I  have  no  copy." 

Even  into  this  new  passage,  rich  as  it  was  at  first, 
his  fancj  afterwards  poured  a  fresh  infusion, — the 
whole  of  its  most  picturesque  portion,  from  the  line 
"For  there,  the  rose  o'er  crag  or  vale,"  down  to 
"And  turn  to  groans  his  roundelay,"  having  been 
suggested  to  him  diuing  revision.  In  order  to  show, 
however,  that  though  so  rapid  in  the  first  heat  of 
composition,  he  formed  no  excepticm  to  that  law  whidi 
imposes  labour  as  the  price  of  perfection,  I  shall  here 
extract  a  few  verses  from  his  original  draft  of  this 
paragraph,  by  comparing  which  with  the  form  they 
wear  at  present^  we  may  learn  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  these  after-touches  of  the  master. 

*  Tiie  following  sre  the  lines  in  their  pretent  ahape,  and 
tt  will  be  Men  that  there  is  not  a  tingle  alteration  in  which 
the  muiic  of  the  vene  has  not  been  improved  as  well  as  the 
thought. 

FUr clime!  where ererj season nniles 
Benignant  o'er  those  blessed  Isles, 
Which,  seen  from  far  Colonna's  height. 
Make  glad  the  heart  that  halls  the  sight. 
And  lend  to  loneliness  deUghL 
There,  mildly  dimpling.  Ocean's  cheek 
Beflects  tlie  tints  of  many  a  peak 
Caaght  by  the  laughing  tides  that  lave 
These  Edens  of  the  eastern  wave: 


Fair  clime,  where  ceaselen  ntmmer  n 
Benignant  o'er  those  blesaed  ialea. 
Which,  seen  from  tar  Colonna's  height, 
Make  glad  the  heart  that  hails  the  lighl 
And  ffivt  to  lotkelineai  delight, 
lliere  tUmt  Me  briffkt  abode*  y«  eeeib, 
LUtt  dimplet  upon  Ocean's  cheeky 
So  emtiUng  r<nmd  the  waters  lave 
These  Edens  of  the  eastern  ware. 
Or  if,  at  times,  the  tranaieat  breese 
Break  the  emootk  crystal  of  the  seas, 
Or  bruek  one  blossom  from  the  trees. 
How  grat^l  is  the  gentle  air 
That  wakes  and  wafts  Vtuefiragranee  th 

Among  the  other  passages  added  to  tl 
(which  was  either  the  third  or  fourth,  an 
which  and  the  first  there  intervened  but 
weeks)  was  that  most  beautiful  and  mdan 
tratiim  of  the  lifeless  aspect  of  Greece, 
"He  who  hath  bent  him  o'er  the  dead,**- 
the  most  gifted  critic  of  our  day*  has  justlj  pi 
that  **  it  contains  an  image  more  true,  mo 
ful,  and  more  exquisitely  finished,  than  ai 
reodlect  in  the  whole  compass  of  poetry."  \ 
same  editicm  also  were  added,  among  otl 
sions  of  wealth,^  those  lines,  "  The  cygiK 
walks  the  water,"  and  the  impassioned  Ter 
memory  now  is  but  the  tomb." 

On  my  rejoining  him  in  town  this  siuriDg 
the  enthusiasm  about  his  writings  and 
which  I  had  left  so  prevalent,  both  in  the 
literature  and  in  society,  grown,  if  any  thing, 
general  and  intense.  In  the  immediate  di 
haps,  around  him,  familiarity  of  iatercoui 
have  begun  to  produce  its  usual  disenchantii 
His  own  liveliness  and.unre8erve,  on  a  morf 
acquaintance,  would  not  be  long  in  dispe 
charm  of  poetic  sadness,  which  to  the  eyes 
observers  hung  about  him ;  while  the  rom 
tions,  ccmnected  by  some  of  his  fiur  rea^ 
those  past  and  nameless  loves  alluded  to  in  h 
ran  some  risk  of  abatement  from  too  near  ani 
ance  with  the  supposed  objects  of  his  fimcji 
ness  at  present.  A  poet's  mistress  should  i 
possible,  as  imaginary  a  being  to  others,  as 
of  the  attributes  he  clothes  her  with^  she  hai 
himself; — ^the  reality,  however  fiur,  bein{ 
sure  to  fall  short  of  the  picture  which  a  I 
fiemcy  has  drawn  ci  it.  Could  we  call  up 
before  us  all  the  beauties  whom  the  love  of  j 
inunortalized,  from  the  high-bom  dame  to 
beian  damsel, — from  the  Lauras  and  Sa 
down  to  the  Chloes  and  Jeannies, — ^we  shot 

And  if  at  times  a  transient  breeze 
Break  the  blue  crystal  of  die  seas. 
Or  sweep  one  blossom  from  the  trees. 
How  welcome  is  each  gentle  air 
That  wakes  and  wafts  the  odours  there ! 

•  Mr  Jeffrey. 

t  In  Dallaway's  Constantinople,  a  bo(A  wl 
Byron  is  not  unlikely  to  have  consulted,  I  find 
quoted  from  Gillies'a  History  of  Greece,  whidi 
perhaps,  the  first  seed  of  the  thought  thus  exps 
flail  perfection  by  genius  :'*  The  present  state  < 
compared  to  the  ancient,  is  the  silent  obscurity  of 
contrasted  with  the  viyid  lustre  of  active  life.* 

t  Among  the  recorded  instances  of  such  ha] 
thoughts  in  poetry  may  be  mentioned,  as  one  ol 
memorable,  Denham's  four  lines,  *0b  could  I 
thee,*  &c.,  which  were  added  in  the  second  edii 
poem. 
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i  feared,  sRdly  unpeople  our  imaginations  of  many 
Ight  tenant  that  poeqr  has  lodged  there,  and  find, 
ore  than  one  instance,  our  admiration  of  the  fiuth 
&ncy  of  the  worshipper  increased  by  our  disco- 
of  the  worthlessness  of  the  idol, 
ut,  whatever  of  its  first  nmiantic  impressimi  the 
ional  character  of  the  poet  may,  firom  such  causes, 
e  lost  in  the  cirde  he  most  firequented,  this  disap- 
Btment  of  the  imagination  was  far  more  than  com- 
isated  by  the  frank,  social,  and  engaging  qualities, 
h  of  disposition  and  manner,  which,  on  a  nearer  in- 
coarse,  he  disclosed,  as  well  as  by  that  entire  ab- 
108  of  any  literary  assumption  or  pedantry,  which 
titled  him  fully  to  the  praise  bestowed  by  Sprat 
Km'Cowley,  that  few  could  "  ever  discover  he  was 
great  poet  by  his  discourse.**  While  thus,  by  his 
timatcs,  and  those  who  had  got,  as  it  were,  behind 
kesceoes  of  hisfieune,  he  was  seen  in  his  true  colours, 
I  well  of  weakness  as  of  amiableness,  on  strangers 
Dd  such  as  were  out  of  this  inunediate  circle,  the 
peB  of  his  poetical  character  still  continued  to  ope- 
Kte;  and  the  fierce  gloom  and  sternness  of  his  ima- 
V»aij  penonages  were,  by  the  greater  number  of 
'>^>8appo8ed  to  belongs  not  only  as  regarded  mind, 
nt  mamien,  to  himself.  So  prevalent  and  perse- 
Wag  has  been  this  notion,  that,  in  some  disquisi- 
Bos(m  his  character  published  since  his  death,  and 
'^^^^iiuiig  otherwise  many  just  and  striking  views,  we 
"^  in  the  professed  portrait  drawn  of  him,  such 
l^^ivesas  the  following : — "  Lord  Byron  had  a  stem, 
"^t)  severe  mind :  a  sarcastic,  disdainful,  gloomy 
"^Per.  He  had  no  light  sympathy  with  heartless 
'^ubess ; — ^upon  the  surface  was  sourness,  dis- 
'^^t,  displeasure,  ill-will.  Beneath  all  this  weight 
clouds  and  darkness,"*  &c.  &c. 
^  the  sort  ci  double  aspect  which  he  thus  pre- 
'M,  as  viewed  by  the  world  and  by  his  friendsj  he 
s  himself  fuUy  aware ;  and  it  not  only  amused  him, 

>  as  a  proof  of  the  versatility  of  his  powers,  flat- 
^  his  pride.  He  was,  indeed,  as  I  have  ahready 
'arfced,  by  no  means  insensible  or  inattentive  to 

cffBct  he  produced  personaDy  on  society :  and 
igh  the  brilliant  station  he  had  attained,  since  the 
^tnencement  of  my  acquaintance  with  him,  made 
Uie  slightest  alteration  in  the  unafiectedness  of  his 
'ftte  intercourse,  I  could  perceive,  I  thought,  with 
I'enoe  to  the  external  world,  some  slight  changes 
la  conduct,  which  seemed  indicative  of  the  effects 
is  celebrity  upon  him.  Among  other  circum- 
ces,  I  observed  that,  whether  from  shyness  of  the 
!ral  gaze,  or  from  a  notion,  like  Livy's,  that  men 
ninence  should  not  too  much  fiuniliarize  the  pub- 

>  their  persons,-)*  he  avoided  showing  himself  in 
mornings,  and  in  crowded  places,  much  more 
was  his  custom  when  we  first  became  acquainted, 
preceding  year,  before  his  name  had  grown  **  so 
and  celebrated,"  we  had  gone  together  to  the 
Ention  at  Somerse^  house,  and  other  such  places,:^ 

often  on  tlie  Cbancter  and  Poetical  Oeahu  of  Lord 
1.  by  Sir  Egerton  Bridgea,  Bart. 

Continuas  aspectoa  minus  verendos  masnoi  hominea 

• 

be  only  peculiarity  that  atmck  me  on  thoae  occasions 
he  oneasj  restlessness  which  he  seemed  to  feel  in 
ng  a  hat,— an  article  of  dress  which,  from  his  constant 
'  a  carriage  while  in  England,  he  was  almost  wholly 
ostomed  to,  and  which,  after  that  year,  I  do  not  re> 


and  the  true  reason,  no  doubt,  of  his  present  reserve, 
in  abstaining  from  all  such  miscellaneous  haunts>  was 
the  sensitiveness,  so  often  referred  to,  on  the  subject 
of  his  lameness, — a  feeling  which  the  curiosity  of  the 
public  eye,  now  attracted  to  this  infirmity  by  his  fame, 
could  not  fiul,  he  knew,  to  put  rather  painfully  to  the 
proof. 

Among  the  maoy  gay  hours  we  passed  together 
this  spring,  I  remember  particularly  the  wild  flow  of 
his  spirits  (me  evening,  when  we  had  accompanied 
Mr  Rogers  home  from  some  early  assembly,  and  when 
Lord  Byron,  who,  according  to  his  frequent  custom, 
had  not  dined  for  ihe  last  two  days,  found  his  hunger 
no  longer  governable,  and  called  sdoud  for  "  some- 
thing to  eat."  Our  repast, — of  his  own  chusing, — 
was,  simple  bread  and  cheese ;  and  seldom  have  I 
partakra  of  so  joyous  a  supper.  It  happened  that 
our  host  had  just  received  a  presentation  copy  of  a 
volume  of  Poems,  written  pn^essedly  in  imitation  of 
the  old  English  writers,  and  containing,  like  many  of 
these  models,  a  good  deal  that  was  striking  and 
beautiful,  mixed  up  vrith  much  that  vras  trifling, 
fimtastic,  and  absurd.  In  our  mood,  at  the  moment, 
it  was  coily  with  these  latter  qualities  that  either 
Lord  l^nm  or  I  felt  disposed  to  indulge  ourselves ; 
and,  in  turning  over  the  pages,  we  found,  it  must  be 
owned,  abundant  matter  for  mirth.  In  vain  did  Mr 
Rc^rs,  in  justice  to  the  author,  endeavour  to  direct 
our  attention  to  some  of  the  beauties  of  the  work  ; — 
it  suited  better  our  purpose  (as  is  too  often  the  case 
with  more  deliberate  critics)  to  pounce  only  on  such 
passages  as  ministered  to  the  laughing  humoiv  that 
possessed  us.  In  this  sort  of  hunt  through  the 
volume,  we,  at  length,  lighted  on  the  discovery  that 
our  host,  in  addition  to  his  sincere  approbation  of 
some  of  its  contents,  had  also  the  motive  of  gratitude 
for  standing  by  its  author,  as  oae  of  the  poems  was  a 
warm  and,  I  need  not  add,  well-deterved  panegyric 
on  himself.  We  were,  however^  too  fiur  gone  in  non- 
smse  for  even  this  evlogy,  in  which  we  both  so 
heartily  agreed,  to  stop  us.  The  opening  line  of  the 
poem  vras,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect,  **  When  Rogers 
o'er  this  labour  bent ;"  and  Lord  l^ron  undertook  to 
read  it  aloud; — ^but  he  found  it  impossible  to  get 
beyond  the  fint  two  words.  Our  laughter  had  now 
increased  to  such  a  pitch  that  nothing  could  restrain 
it.  Two  or  three  times  he  began;  but  no  sooner 
had  the  words  ^  When  Rogers  "  passed  his  lips,  than 
our  fit  burst  forth  afresh, — ^tiU  even  Mr  Rogers  him- 
self, with  all  his  feeling  of  our  injustice,  found  it 
impossible  not  to  join  us ;  and  we  were,  at  last,  all 
three,  in  such  a  state  of  inextinguishable  laughter 
that,  liad  the  author  himself  been  of  the  party,  I 
question  whether  he  could  have  resisted  the  infection. 
A  day  or  two  after.  Lord  Byron  sent  me  the  fol- 
lowing. 

^My  DEAR  MOORB, 

** '  When  Rogers '  must  not  see  the  enclosed,  which 
I  send  for  your  perusal.  I  am  ready  to  fix  any  day 
you  like  for  our  visit.  Was  not  Sheridan  good  upon 
the  whole  ?  The  *  Poulterer'  was  the  first  and  best.* 

**  Ever  yours,  &c." 

member  to  have  ever  seen  upon  him  again.   Abroad,  he 
always  wore  iHrind  of  foraging  cap. 

*  He  here  alludes  to  a  dinner  at  Mr  Rogers's,  of  which  I 
hare  elsewhere  given  the  following  account:^ 
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1. 
When  T  *  *  thit  damn'd  nonMBM  fent 
(I  hope  I  am,  not  violent), 
Nor  men  nor  gods  knew  what  he  meant. 

2. 

And  fince  not  ev'n  oar  Rofera  praiae 
To  common  lenae  hia  thoughts  could  raise- 
Why  would  they  let  him  print  his  lays? 

3. 


6. 
To  me,  divine  Apollo,  grant— O I 
Hermilda's  first  and  second  canto,— 
I  'm  fitting  up  a  new  portmanteau ; 

6. 
And  thus  to  Aimish  decent  lining* 
My  own  and  others*  bays  I  'm  twining— 
So,  gentle  T  *  *,  throw  me  thine  in. 

On  the  same  day  I  received  from  him  the  fonowlng 
additional  scraps.  The  lines  in  Italics  are  from  the 
eulogy  that  provoked  his  waggish  comments. 

TO 

I. 

/  lay  My  bremeh  of  Itatrel  down. 

Thou  "  lay  tby  branch  of  laurel  down  !* 

Why,  what  thon  'st  stole  is  not  enow ; 
And,  were  it  lawfully  thine  own. 

Does  Rogers  want  it  most,  or  thou? 
Keep  to  thyself  thy  withered  bough. 

Or  send  it  back  to  Doctor  Donne- 
Were  justice  dene  to  both,  I  trow. 

He  'd  have  but  little,  and  thon— none. 

2. 

T%en  tku*  to  form  Apotto^t  crown. 

A  crown !  why  twist  it  how  yon  will. 
Thy  chaplet  must  be  foolscap  still. 
When  next  you  visit  Delphi's  town. 

Inquire  amongst  your  fellow-lodgers. 
They  il  tell  you  Phoebus  gave  his  crown^ 

Some  yean  before  your  birth,  to  Rogers. 

3. 
Let  every  other  bring  hie  own. 

When  coals  to  Newcastle  are  carried. 

And  owls  sent  to  Athens,  as  wondersi 
From  his  spouse  when  *  *'s  unmarried. 

Or  Liverpool  weeps  o'er  his  blunders ; 
When  Tories  and  Whigs  cease  to  quarrel. 

When  C  *  *'s  wife  has  an  heir. 
Then  Rogers  shall  ask  us  for  laurel. 

And  thou  shalt  have  plenty  to  spare. 

The  mention  which  he  makes  of  Sheridan  in  the 
note  jast  cited,  affords  a  fit  opportunity  of  producing, 

*The  company  consisted  but  of  Ifr  "Bjogen  himself. 
Lord  Byron,  Hr  Sheridan,  and  the  writer  of  this  Memoir. 
Sheridan  knew  the  admiration  his  audience  felt  for  him ; 
the  presence  of  the  young  poet,  in  particular,  seemed  to 
bring  back  his  own  yonth  and  wit ;  and  the  details  he  gave 
of  his  early  life  were  not  less  interesting  and  animating  to 
himself  than  delightful  to  us.  It  was  in  the  course  of  this 
evening  that,  describing  tons  the  poem  which  Mr  Whit- 
bread  had  written,  and  sent  in,  among  the  other  ad^esses 
for  the  opening  of  Drury-lane  theatre,  and  which, me  the 
rest,  turned  chiefly  on  allusions  to  the  Phoenix,  he  said— 
*  But  Whitbread  made  more  of  this  bird  than  any  of  them  .- 
—he  entered  into  particulars,  and  described  its  wings, 
beak,  tail,  &c.— in  short,  it  was  a  Poulterer's  description 
of  a  Phaeaix.*  "—We  qf  Sheridan. 


from  one  of  his  journals,  some  particu 
has  noted  down  respecting  this  extrac 
for  whose  talents  he  entertained  the  mo 
admiration, — ^rating  him,  in  natural  poi^ 
an  his  great  pditical  contemporaries. 
•        ••••♦ 

**  In  society  I  have  m^  Sheridan  fi 
was  superb !  He  had  a  sort  of  liking 
never  attacked  me,  at  least  to  my  fiuN 
every  body  else — ^high  names^  and  wits 
some  of  them  poets  also.  I  have  seen 
Whitbread,  quiz  Madame  de  Stafil,ai 
man,  and  do  little  less  by  some  others  (^ 
as  friends,  I  set  not  down)  of  good  fanu 

^  Tbe  last  time  I  met  him  was,  I 
Gilbert  Elliot's,  where  he  was  as  quick 
it  was  not  the  last  time ;  the  last  time  i 
las  Kimiaird's. 

^  I  have  met  him  in  all  places  anc 
Whitehall  with  the  Melboumes,  at  tli 
Tavistock's,  at  Robins's  the  auctione 
Humphrey  Davy's,  at  Sam  Rogers's,- 
most  kinds  of  company,  and  always  foe 
convivial  and  delightful. 

^  I  have  seen  Sheridan  weep  two  oi 
It  may  be  that  he  was  maudlin ;  but 
ders  it  more  impressive,  for  who  would 

From  Marlborough's  eyes  the  tears  of  d 
And  Swift  expire  a  driveller  and  a  shov 

Once  I  saw  him  cry  at  Robins's  the 
after  a  splendid  dinner,  full  of  great  nai 
spirits.  I  had  the  honour  of  sitting  nex 
The  occasion  of  his  tears  was  some  o 
other  upon  the  subject  of  the  sturt 
Whigs  in  resisting  office  and  keeping  t 
pies :  Sheridan  turned  round : — '  Sir,  i 
my  Lord  G.  or  Earl  G.  or  Marquis  B 
vrith  thousands  upon  thousands  a  yea 
either  presently  derived,  or  inherited  ii 
acquisitions  from  the  public  money,  to 
patriotism,  and  keep  aloof  from  ten 
they  do  not  know  from  what  temptati 
kept  aloof  who  had  equal  pride,  at  1 
lents,  and  not  unequal  passions,  and 
knew  not  in  the  course  of  their  lives  wl 
have  a  shilling  of  their  own.'  And  in  i 
wept. 

**  I  have  more  than  once  heard  him 
never  had  a  shilling  of  his  own.'    To 
contrived  to  extract  a  good  many  of  oth 

^  In  1815,  I  had  occasion  to  visit  i 
Chancery-lane :  he  was  vrith  Sheridan 
tual  greetings,  &c.,  Sheridan  retired 
recurring  to  my  own  business,  I  could 
quiring  thai  of  Sheridan.  '  Oh,'  re] 
tomey, '  the  usual  thing  1  to  stave  off  a 
his  wine-merchant,  my  client.' — '  Well,' 
what  do  you  mean  to  do  ?' — '  Nothing 
present,'  said  he :  '  would  you  have 
against  old  Sherry  F  what  would  be  tl 
and  here  he  began  laughing,  and  goin 
dan's  good  gifts  of  conversation. 

"Now,  from  personal    experience, 
that  my  attorney  is  by  no  means  the 
men,  or  particularly  accessible  to  any  kii 
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■tetute  or  record;  ud  yet  Sheridan, 
r,  had  found  the  way  to  loften  and 
such  a  maaner,  that  I  ahnost  diink 
!  thrown  his  dieat  (an  honest  bmui, 
vs,  and  some  justice  on  his  side)  out 
had  he  onne  m  at  the  moment. 
Sheridan!  he  eould  soften  an  at- 
i  has  been  nothing  like  it  since  the 

B. 

saw  him  take  up^  his  own  *  Monody 
He  lighted  upon  the  Dedication  to 
•Ady  *  *.  On  seeing  it,  he  flew  into 
daimed,  *  that  it  must  be  a  forgery, 
it  dedicated  any  thing  of  his  to  such 
'  &c.  &c.  &c. — and  so  wait  on  for 
kbusing  his  own  dedication,  or  at 
of  it.  If  all  writers  were  equally 
1  be  ludicrous. 

that,  on  the  night  of  the  grand  sue- 
)1  for  Scandal,  he  was  knocked  down 
i  watch-house  fcHr  making'  a  row  in 
>eing  found  intoxicated  by  the  watch- 

I,  he  was  requested  to  undergo  *  an 
replied,  that  he  had  already  sub- 
(rhich  were  enmigh  for  one  roan's 
;  asked  what  they  were,  he  an- 
r  his  hair  cut,  and  sitting  for  his 


t  Geoi^e  Colman  occasional^,  and 
xtremely  pleasant  and  conviyial. 
ur,  ar  rather  wit,  was  always  satiur-* 
mes  savage ;  he  never  laughed  (at 
,  and  I  watched  him),  but  Colman 
» c&ttf r,  and  could  not  have  both  at 

say,  *  Let  me  begin  the  evening 
uid  finish  it  with  Cdman.'    Sheri- 

Cdman  for  supper;  Sheridan  for 
it  Colman  for  every  thing,  from  the 
npagne  at  dinner,  the  claret  with 
etween  the  passes,  up  to  the  punch 
down  to  the  gn^,  or  gin  and  vrater, 
i  these  I  have  threaded  with  both 
dan  was  a  grenadier  company  of 
kilmaB  a  whole  regiment — of  Ught  I 


at  the  time,  vfamdy— perhaps,  intemperately— 
irader  the  influence  of  this  feeling,  I  regarded  the 
fikte  of  Mr  Hunt  vrith  more  than  common  interest, 
and,  immediately  on  my  arrival  in  town,  paid  him 
a  visit  in  his  prison.  On  mentioning  the  cm!um- 
stance,  soon  after,  to  Lord  Byron,  and  describing  my 
surprise  at  the  sort  of  luxurious  comforts  with 
which  I  had  found  the  **  wit  in  the  dungeon''  sur- 
rounded,—his  trellised  flower-garden  without,  and 
his  books,  busts,  pictures,  and  piano-forte  vrithin,— 
the  noble  poet,  whose  political  view  of  the  case  coin- 
cided entirely  vrith  ray  own,  expressed  a  strong  wish 
to  pay  a  simikur  tribute  of  respect  to  Mr  Hunt,  and 
accordingly,  a  day  or  two  after,  we  proceeded  for 
that  purpose  to  the  prison.  The  introduction  which 
then  took  place  was  soon  followed  by  a  request  from 
Mr  Himt  that  we  would  dine  with  him,  and  the 
noble  poet  having  good-naturedly  accepted  the  invi- 
tation, the  Cold  Bath  Fields  prison  had,  in  the 
month  of  June,  1813,  the  honour  of  receiving  Lord 
Byron,  as  a  guest,  vrithin  its  walls. 

On  the  morning  of  our  first  visit  to  the  journalist, 
I  received  from  Lord  Byron  the  following  lines,  writ- 
ten, it  will  be  perceived,  the  night  before. 

•Hay  19th,  1813. 
Oh  yoQ,  who  in  all  munet  can  tickle  the  town,  • 

Anacreon,  Tom  Little,  Tom  Moore,  or  Tom  Brown,— 
For  hang  me  if  I  know  of  which  you  may  most  brag, 
Toor  Quarto  two-poands,  or  your  Twopenny  Post  Bag : 
♦  ♦  ♦  #  #  ## 

Bat  now  to  my  letter— to  ^our$  *t  is  an  answei — 
To-morrow  be  with  me,  as  soon  as  you  can,  sir, 
All  ready  and  dress'd  for  proceeding  to  sponge  on 
(According  to  compact)  the  wit  in  the  dangeon  ;— 
Pray  Phoebos  at  length  our  political  malice 
May  not  get  us  lodgings  within  the  same  palace  I 
I  suppose  that  to-night  yon  *re  engaged  with  some  codgers, 
And  for  Sotheby's  Blues  have  deserted  Sam  Rogers ; 
And  I,  though  with  cold  I  have  nearly  my  death  got. 
Must  put  on  my  breeches,  and  wait  on  the  Heathcote. 
But  tomorrow,  at  four,  we  will  both  play  the  Scurra, 
And  you  '11  be  Catullus,  the  B^-t  Mamurra. 

''Dear  M.— Having  got  thus  for,  I  am  interrupted 
by  *  *  *  ♦.  10  o'clock. 

**HaIf-past  II.  *  ♦  *  *  is  gone.  I  must  dress  for 
htudj  Heatbcote's.-'Addio.'' 


ire,  but  still  a  regiment." 
time  that  Lord  Byron  became  ac- 
[  regret  to  have  to  add,  partly 
s)  vrith  Mr  Leigh  Hunt,  the  editor 

we^y  journal,  the  Examiner. 
'.  had  myself  formed  an  acquaint- 
year  1811,  and,  in  common  with  a 
e  public,  entertained  a  sincere  ad- 
Jents  and  courage  as  a  journalist, 
ok  in  him  personally  had  been  re- 
ased  by  the  manly  spirit  which  he 
roughout  a  prosecution  instituted 
id  his  brother,  for  a  libel  that  had 
paper  on  the  Prince  Regent,  and 

which  they  were  both  sentenced 
»r  two  years.  It  will  be  recollected 
1  among  the  whig  party,  at  this 
eling  of  indignation  at  the  late  de- 
iselves  and  their  principles  of  the 
ge  who  had  been  so  long  looked  up 
nd  patron  of  both.    Being  myself,  I 


Our  day  in  the  prison  was,  if  not  agreeable,  at  least 
novel  and  odd.    I  had,  for  Lord  Byron's  sake,  stipu- 
lated with  our  host  beforehand,  that  the  party  should 
be,  as  much  as  possible,  confined  to  ourselves ;  and, 
as  for  as  r^arded  dinner,  my  wishes  had  been  at- 
tended to;— ^ere  being  present,  besides  a  member 
or  two  of  Mr  Hunt's  own  family,  no  other  stranger, 
that  I  can  recdlect,  but  Mr  Mitchell,  the  ingenious 
translator  of  Aristophanes.    Soon  after  dinner,  how- 
ever, there  dropped  in  some  of  our  host's  literaiy 
friends,  who,  being  utter  strangers  to  Lord  Byron 
and  myself,  rather  disturbed  the  ease  into  which  we 
were  all  settling.    Among  these,  I  remember,  was 
Mr  John  Scott, — the  writer,  afterwards,  of   some 
severe  attacks  on  Lord  Byron ;  and  it  is  painful  to 
think  that,  among  the  persons  then  assembled  round 
the  poet,  there  should  have  been  one  so  soon  to  step 
forth  the  assailant  of  his  living  fome,  while  another, 
less  manful*  would  reserve  ^e  cool  venom  for  his 
grave. 
On  the  2d  of  June,  in  presenting  a  petition  to  the 
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House  of  Lords,  he  made  his  third  and  kst  appear- 
ance, as  an  orator,  in  that  assembly.  In  his  way 
home  from  the  House  that  day,  he  called,  I  remember, 
at  my  lodgings,  and  found  me  dressing  in  a  yery  great 
hurry  for  dinner.  He  was,  I  recollect,  in  a  state  of 
most  humorous  exaltation  after  his  display,  and, 
while  I  hastily  went  on  with  my  task  in  the  dressing- 
room,  continued  to  walk  up  and  down  the  adjoining 
chamber,  spouting  forth  for  me,  in  a  sort  of  quock- 
heroic  voice,  detached  sentences  of  the  speech  he  had 
just  been  delivering.  "  I  told  them,''  he  said,  ^  that 
it  was  a  most  flagrant  violation  of  the  Constitution— 
that,  if  such  things  were  permitted,  there  was  an  end 
of  English  freedom,  and  that — -*'  **  But  what  was 
this  dreadful  grievance  ?"  I  asked,  interrupting  him 
in  his  eloquence.—^  The  grievance  ?"  he  repeated, 
pausing  as  if  to  consider^-^  Oh,  that  I  forget."  *  It 
is  impossible,  of  course,  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  dra- 
matic humour  with  which  he  gave  effect  to  these 
words;  but  his  look  and  manner  on  such  occasions 
were  irresistibly  comic,  and  it  was,  indeed,  rather  in 
siich>  turns  of  fan  and  oddity  than  in  any  more  elabo- 
rate exhibition  of  wit  that  the  pleasantry  of  his  con- 
versation consisted. 

Though  it  is  evident  that,  after  the  brilliant  suc- 
cess of  Childe  Harold,  he  had  ceased  to  think  of  Par- 
li&ment  as  an  arena  of  ambition,  yet,  as  a  field  for  ob- 
servation, we  may  take  for  granted  it  was  not  un- 
studied by  him.  To  a  mind  of  such  quick  and  various 
views,  every  place  and. pursuit  presented  some  aspect 
of  interest ;  and  whether  in  the  ball-room,  the  boxing- 
school,  or  the  senate,  all  must  have  been,  by  genius 
like  his,  turned  to  profit.  The  following  are  a  few  of 
the  recollections  and  impressions  which  I  find  re- 
corded by  himself  of  his  short  parliamentary  career. 

^  I  have  never  heard  any  one  who  fulfilled  my  ideal 
of  an  orator.  Grattan  would  have  been  near  it,  but 
for  his  harlequin  delivery.  Pitt  I  never  heard.  Fox 
but  once,  and  then  he  struck  me  as  a  debater,  which 
to  me  seems  as  different  from  an  orator  as  an  improvi- 
satore,  or  a  versifier,  from  a  poet.  Grey  is  great,  but 
it  is  not  oratory.  Canning  is  sometimes  very  like  one. 
Windham  I  did  not  admire,  though  all  the  world  did ; 
it  seemed  sad  sophistiy.  Whitbread  was  the  Demos- 
thenes of  bad  taste  and  vulgar  vehemence^  but  strong, 
and  English.  Holland  is  impressive  from  sense  and 
sincerity.  Lord  Lansdovnie  good,  but  still  a  debater 
only.  Grenviile  I  like  vastly,  if  he  would  prune  his 
speeches  down  to  an  hour's  delivery.  Burdett  is  sweet 
and  silvery  as  Belial  himself,  and  I  think  the  greatest 
favourite  in  Pandemonium,  at  least  I  always  heard 
the  country  gentlemen  and  the  ministerial  deviby 
praise  his  speeches  up  stairs,  and  run  down  from 
Bellamy's  when  he  was  upon  his  legs.  I  heard  Bob 
Milnes  make  his  second  speech ;  it  made  no  impres- 
sion. I  like  Ward — studied,  but  keen,  and  some- 
times eloquent.  Peel,  my  school  and  form-fellow  (we 
sate  within  two  of  each  other),  strange  to  say,  I  have 
never  heard,  though  I  often  wished  to  do  so ;  but 
from  what  I  remember  of  him  at  Harrow,  he  is,  or 
should  be,  among  the  best  of  them.  Now,  I  do  not 
admire  Mr.  Wilberforce's  speaking ;  it  is  nothing  but 
a  flow  of  words — *  words,  words  alone.' 

'*  I  doubt  greatly  if  the  English  have  any  eloquence, 

*  Hu  speech  was  on  presentinir  a  Petition  from  Mfuor 
Cartwright. 


property  so  caDed;  and  am  inclined  to  tiiiiAtbat  the 
Irish  had  a  great  deal,  and  that  the  French  toiff  hare, 
and  have  had  in  Mirabeau.     Lord  Chatham  and 
Burke  are  the  nearest  approaches  to  orators  in  Eng- 
land.   I  don't  know  what  Erskine  may  have  been  sX 
the  bar,  but  in  the  House,  I  wish  him  at  the  bu 
once  more.    Lauderdale  is  shiiD,  and  Scotch,  «a 
acute. 

*  ♦  *  ♦ 

**  But  amongst  all  these,  good,  bad,  and  indiilb^^' 
I  never  heard  the  speech  which  was  not  too  lui    ^ 
the  auditors,  and  not  very  intelligible,  except 
and  there.    The  whole  thing  is  a  grand 
and  as  tedious  and  tiresome  as  may  be  to  the 
must  be  often  present.    I  heard  Sheridan  only  > 
and  that  briefly,  but  I  liked  his  voice,  his  ma_ 
and  his  vrit;  and  he  is  the  only  one  of  them  I 
wished  to  hear  at  greater  length. 

**  The  impression  of  Parliament  uik>i>  me  was^^ 
its  members  are  not  formidable  as  speakers,  but  S  * 
much  soasBxiaudienee;  because  in  so  numeroC 
body  there  may  be  little  eloquence  (aftop  aD,  m 
were  but  two  thorough  orators  in  all  antiqui^,  i9 
suspect  still  fewer  in  modem  times)^  but  there  i*  ■ 
be  a  leaven  of  thought  and  good  sense  suffidesis 
make! them  know  what  is  right,  though  they  can'tS^i 
press  it  nobly. 

^  Home  Tooke  and  Roscoe  both  are  said  to  bl 
declared  that  they  left  Parliament  with  a  higii 
opinion  of  its  aggregate  integrity  and  abilities  t 
that  vrith  which  Ihey  entered  it.  The  general  amvii 
of  both  in  most  Parliaments  is  prolMibly  about  ^J 
same,  as  also  the  number  of  speakers  and  their  tal^; 
I  except  orators,  of  course,  because  they  are  MS 
of  ages,  and  not  of  septennial  or  triennial  reuniiu 
Neither  House  ever  struck  me  with  more  awvj 
respect  than  the  same  number  of  Turks  in  a  divas^ 
of  Methodists  in  a  bam,  would  have  doae,  Y^^ 
ever  diffidence  or  nervousness  I  felt  {and  I  felt  Si-. 
in  a  great  degree)  arose  from  the  number  ratheK^i 
the  quality  of  the  assemblage,  and  the  thought  r  <# 
of  the  pubUc  without  than  the  persons  mtLSM^ 
knowing  (as  all  know)  that  Cicero  himself,  Afhgw^ 
bably  the  Messiah,  could  never  have  altered  tkM^ 
of'  a  single  lord  of  the  bedchamber  or  bisk^fs 
thought  our  House  dull,  but  .the  other 
enough  upon  great  days. 

**  1  have  heard  that  when  Grattan  made 
speech  in  the  English  Commons,  it  was  foc< 
minutes  doubtful  whether  to  laugh  at  or  cheer- 
The  d^but  of  his  predecessor  Flood  had  been 
plete  failure  under  nearly  similar  circumstanc 
when  the  ministerial  part  of  our  senators  had 
Pitt  (their  thermometer)  for  the  cue,  and 
nod  repeatedly  his  stately  nod  of  approbatioi 
took  the  hint  from  their  huntsman,  and 
into  the  most  rapturous  cheers.     Grattan's 
indeed,  deserved  them;  it  was  a  chef-d'c^ 
did  not  hear  that  speech  of  his  (being  then 
row),  but  heard  most  of  his  others  on  the 


*  Of  Grattan  he  says,  in  another  place,— « I 
stmck  with  the  simplicity  of  Grattan's  manners  ii 
life :— they  were  odd,  but  they  were  natnral.    Cui 
to  take  him  off,  bowing  to  the  very  groond,  and  ' 
God  that  he  had  no  peculiarities  of  gesture  or  api 
in  a  way  irresistibly  ludicrous." 
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Iso  that  on  the  war  of  1815.  I  differed  from 
lions  on  the  latter  question,  hut  coincided  in 
end  admiration  of  his  eloquence. 
tien  I  met  old  Courtenay,  the  orator,  at  Rogers 
et's,  m  1811-13, 1  was  much  taken  with  the 
remains  of  his  fine  figure,  and  the  still  acute 
ess  of  his  conversation.  It  was.Ae  who  silenced 
in  the  English  House  by  a  crushing  reply  to  a 
i^  of  the  rival  of  Grattan  in  Irehind.  I 
^ortenay  (for  I  like  to  trace  motives)  if  he 
some  personal  provocation ;  for  the  acrimony 
Loswer  seemed  to  me,  as  I  had  read  it,  to  in- 
'  Courtenay  said  *he  had;  that,  when  in 
[being  an  Irishman),  at  the  bar  of  the  Irish 
f  Commons,  Flood  had  made  a  persona]  and 
tack  upon  himself,  who,  not  being  a  mem- 
at  House,  could  not  defend  himself,  and  that 
axs  afterwards,  the  opportunity  of  retort 
Q  the  English  Parliament,  he  'wuld  not  re- 
He  certainly  repaid  Flood  with  interest,  for 
i^eir  made  any  figure,  and  only  a  speech  or 
vtrards,  in  the  English  House  of  Commons. 
Xoept,  however,  his  speech  on  Reform  in 
Lcb  Fox  called  *  the  best  he  ever  heard  upon 

Qie  time  he  had  entertamed  thoughts  of 
^  abroad ;  and  it  appeared,  indeed,  to  be 
i^ef  to  him,  whoiever  he  felt  melancholy 
«fi,  to  turn  to  the  freedom  and  solitude  of  a 
f^  as  his  resource.    During  the  depression 

^hinh  he  laboured  under,  while  printing 
Miold,  ^  he  would  frequently,"  says  Mr  Dal- 
^  of  selling  Newstead,  and  of  going  to  reside 
»  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago, — ^to  adopt  the 
o«tume!and  customs,  and  to  pass  his  time 
^  the  Oriental  languages  and  Uterature." 
t«ment  of  the  triumph  that  soon  after  en- 
1  the  success  which,  in  other  pursuits  besides 
literature,  attended  him,  again  diverted  his 

^m  these  migratory  projects.  But  the 
t  80<m  returned;  and  we  have  seen,  from 
Us  letters  to  Mr  William  Bankes,  that  he 
^^ward  to  finding  himself,  in  the  course  of  this 
^mong  the  mountains  of  his  beloved  Greece 
1%.  For  a  time,  this  plan  was  exchanged  for 
e  social  project  of  accompanying  his  friends^ 
lily  of  Lord  Oxford,  to  Sicily ;  and  it  was 
igaged  in  his  preparatives  for  this  expediti(Mi 
annexed  letters  were  written. 

LETTER  CXXL 

TO  MR  BfURRAY. 

«  Maidenhead,  JTone  13th,  1813. 

*^  have  read  the  *  Strictures,'  which  are^ 
Ugh,  and  not  grossly  abusive,  in  very  fair* 
.  There  is  a  note  against  Massinger  near 
and  one  cannot  quarrel  with  one's  company, 
ate.  The  author  detects  some  incongruous 
n  a  passage  of  English  Bards,  page  23,  but 
idition  I  do  not  know.  In  the  sole  copy  in 
uession — I  mean  the  fiflh  edition — ^you  may 
lese  alterations,  that  I  may  profit  (though  a 
>  late)  by  his  remarks : — ^For  *  hellish  instinct,' 
te  *  indal  instinct ;'  *  harpies*  alter  to  *  felons; ' 


and  for  *  blood-hounds'  write  '  hell-hounds.'*  These 
be  *  very  bitter  words»  by  my  troth,'  and  the  alterations 
not  much  sweeter;  but  as  I  shall  not  publish  the 
thing,  they  can  do.  no  harm,  but  are  a  satisfaction  to 
me  in  the  way  of  amendment.  The  passage  is  only 
twelve  lines. 

**  You  do  not  answer  me  about  H.'s  book ;  I  want 
to  write  to  him,  and  not  to  say  any  thing  unpleasing. 
If  you  direct  to  Post-office,  Portsmouth,  till  called 
fm*,  I  wDl  send  and  receive  your  letter.  You  never 
told  me  of  the  forthcoming  critique  on  Columbus, 
which  is  not  too  fair;  and  I  do  not  think  justice  quite 
done  to  the  'Pleasures,'  which  surely  entitle  the 
author  to  a  higher  rank  than'that  assigned  him  in 
the  Quarterly.  But  I  must  not  cavil  at  the  decisions 
of  the  inviiible  infiUHbles;  and  the  article  is  very 
well  written.  The  general  horror  of  '  fragmenU* 
makes  me  tremulous  for  the  *  Giaour ;'  but  you  would 
publish  it — I  presume,  by  this  time,  to  your  repent- 
ance. But  as  I  consented,  whatever  be  its  fate,  I 
won't  now  quarrel  with  you,  even  though  I  detect 
it  in  my  pastry;  but  I  shaU  not  (^n  a  pie  without 
apprehension  fw  some  weeks. 

^The  books  which  may  be  marked.  G^  O.  I  will 
cany  out.  Do  you  know  Clarke's  Naufragia?  I 
am  told  that  he  asserts  Htke  first  volume  of  Robinson 
Crusoe  was  written  by  the  first  Lord  Oxford,  when 
in  the  Tower,  and  given  by  him  to  Defoe ;  if  true, 
it  is  a  curious  anecdote.  Have  you  got  back  Lord 
Brooke's  MS.?  and  what  does  Heber  say  of  it? 
Write  to  me  at  Portsmouth. 

**  Ever  yours,  &c. 

TO  MB  MURRAY. 

«  June  18th,  1813. 
*^  DBAR  SIR, 

^  Will  you  forward  the  enclosed  answer  to  the 
kindest  letter  I  ever  received  in  my  life,  my  sense  of 
which  I  can  neither  express  ta  Mr  6iffi>r4  himself 
nor  to  any  one  else. 

"  Ever  yours, 

«  N." 

LETTER  CXXIL 

TO   W.  GIFFORD,  ESQ. 

«jane  18th.  1813. 
"  MY  DEAR   SIR, 

"  I  feel  greatly  at  a  loss  how  to  write  to  you  at  all — 
stifl  more  to  thank  you  as  I  ought.  If  you  knew  the 
veneration  with  which  I  have  ever  regarded  you,  long 
before  I  had  the  most  distant  prospect  of  becoming 
your  acquaintance,  literary  or  personal,  my  embar- 
rassment would  not  surprise  you. 

*  In  an  article  on  thUi  Satire  (written  for  Cnmberland's 
Review,  but  never  printed)  by  that  most  amiable  man  and 
excellent  poet,  the  late  Rev.  William  Crewe,  the  incon- 
gruity of  these  metaphors  is  thus  noticed:— '^ Within  the 
space  of  three  or  four  couplets  he  transforms  a  man  into  as 
many  different  animals.  Allow  him  but  the  compass  of 
three  lines,  and  hQ  will  metamoiphose  him  firom  a  wolf 
into  a  harpy,  and  in  three  more  he  will  make  him  a  blood- 
hound." 

There  are  also  In  this  MS.  critique  some  curious  instances 
of  oversight  or  ignorance  adduced  from  the  Satire ;  such 
as  *  Fish  firom  Heiicon'*^*  Attic  flowers  Aonian  odour^ 
breathe,*  8cc.  &c. 
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**  Any  miggestkm  of  yowra,  even  were  it  cMTeyed 
in  the  least  tender  shape  of  the  text  of  the  Baviad,  or 
a  Monk  Mason  note  in  Massinger,  would  have  been 
obeyed;  I  should  have  endeavoured  to  improye  ny- 
self  by  your  censure :  judge  then  if  I  diould  be  Icm 
willing  to  profit  by  your  kindness.  It  is  not  for  me  to 
bandy  ccHnpliments  with  my  dders  and  my  betters : 
I  receive  your  approbation  with  gratitude,  and  wfll 
not  return  my  brass  for  your  gdd,  by  expressing 
more  ful^  those  sentiments  of  admiration,  which, 
however  sincere,  would,  I  know,  be  unwelcome. 

**  To  your  advice  oa  religious  topics,  I  shall  equaify 
attend.  Perhaps  the  best  way  will  be  by  av(Hding 
them  altogether.  The  already  publiriied  objection- 
able passages  have  been  much  commented  upon,  but 
certainly  have  been  rather  strongly  interpreted.  I 
am  no  bigot  to  infidelity,  and  did  not  expect  that^ 
because  I  doubted  the  immortality  of  man,  I  shoidd 
be  chained  with  denying  the  existence  of  a  God.  It 
was  the  comparative  insignificance  of  ourselves  and 
our  world,  when  placed  in  comparison  with  the 
mighty  whole,  of  whidi  it  is  an  atom,  that  first  led 
me  to  imagine  that  our  pretensions  to  eternity  might 
be  overrated. 

"  This,  and  being  early  disgusted  with  a  calnnistie 
Scotch  school,  where  I  was  cudgeHed  to  churdti  for 
the  first  ten  years  of  my  life,  afflicted  me  with  this 
malady ;  for,  after  all,  it  is,  I  believe,  a  disease  of 
the  mind  as  much  as  other  kkids  of  hypochondria.* 


LETTER   CXXIII. 


TO  MR  MOORE. 


«  Jane  22d,  1813. 


^  Yesterday  I  dined  in  company  with 


(  ** 


the 


Epicene,'  whose  politics  are  sadly  changed.  She  is 
for  the  Lord  of  Israel  and  the  Lord  of  Liverpool — a 
vile  antithesis  of  a  Methodist  and  a  Tory — talks  of 
nothing  but  devoticm  and  the  ministiy,  and,  I  pre- 
sume, expects  that  God  and  the  government  will 
help  her  to  a  pension. 


^  Murray,  the  «»«$  of  publishers,  the  Anac  of 
stationers,  has  a  design  up(Mi  you  in  the  paper  line. 
He  wants  you  to  become  the  staple  and  stipendiary 
Editor  of  a  periodical  work.  What  say  you  ?  Will 
you  be  bound,  like  *  Kit  Smart,  to  write  for  ninety- 
nine  years  in  the  Universal  Visitor?'  Seriously,  he 
talks  of  hundreds  a  year,  and — though  I  hate  prating 
of  the  beggarly  elements — his  proposal  may  be  to 
your  honour  and  profit,  and,  I  am  very  sive,  will  be 
to  our  pleasure. 

^  I  don't  know  what  to  say  about  *  friendship.'  I 
never  was  ia  friendship  but  once,  in  my  nineteenth 
year,  and  then  it  gave  me  as  much  trouble  as  love. 
I  am  afraid,  as  Wliitbread's  sire  said  to  the  king, 
when  he  wanted  to  knight  him,  that  I  am  '  too  old :' 
but,  nevertheless,  no  one  wishes  you  more  friends, 
fame,  and  felicity^  than  **  Yours,  &c." 

Having  relinquished  his  design  of  accompanying 
the  Oxfords  to  Sicily,  he  again  thought  of  the  East, 

*  The  remainder  of  this  letter,  it  appears,  has  been  lest. 


as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  letters ;  and  pro- 
ceeded 80  far  in  his  preparations  for  the  voyage  as  to 
purchase  of  Love,  the  jeweller,  of  Old  Bond-street, 
about  a  dosen  snuff-boxes,  as  presents  for  some  of 
his  old  Toriudk  aoquaiDtanoes. 

LETTER  CXXIV. 

TO  MR  MOORE. 
*4,  Benedktkie-itreet,  St  James's,  July  8th,  1813. 

^  I  presunie  by  your  silence  that  Fhave  blundered 
into  something  noxious  in  my  reply  to  your  letter,  for 
the  which  I  b^  leave  to  send,  beforehand,  a  sweep- 
ing apology,  which  you  may  apply  to  any,  or  aD,  parts 
of  that  unfortunate  epistle.  If  1  err  in  my  conjecture, 
I  expect  the  like  (rom  you,  in  putting  our  correspon- 
dence so  long  in  qaanmtine.  God  he  knows  what  I 
have  said ;  but  be  also  knows  (if  he  is  not  as  indifierent 
ti  mortals  as  the  nonchalant  deities  ef  Lucretius), 
that  you  are  the  kst  person  I  want  to  offend.  So,  if 
I  have,— why  the  devil  don't  you  say  it  at  once,  and 
iexpeotorate  your  spleen  ? 

^  Rogers  is  out  of  town  with  Madame  de  Stae), 
vrho  hath  published  an  Essay  against  Suicide,  which, 
I  presume,  will  make  .somebody  shoot  himself ;— as 
a  sermon  by  BUnkensop,  in  proof  o(  Christianity,  sent 
a  hitherto  most  orthodox  acquaintance  of  mine  out 
of  a  chapel  of  ease  a  perfect  atfieist.  Have  you  found 
or  founded  a  residence  yetP  and  have  you  begun  or 
finished  a  Poem  ?  If  you  won't  tdl  me  what  /  have 
done,  pray  say  what  you  have  done,  or  left  undone, 
yourself.  I  am  still  in  equipment  for  voyaging,  and 
anxious  to  hear  from,  or  of,  you  bejore  I  go,  which 
anxiety  you  should  remove  more  readily,  as  you  think 
I  sha'a't  cogitate  about  you  afterwards.  I  shall  give 
the  lie  to  that  cahimny  by  fifty  foreign  letters,  parti- 
cuhurly  from  any  place  where  the  plague  is  life,— 
without  a  drop  of  vinegar  or  a  whiff  of  sulphur  to  save 
you  from  mfection.  fray  write :  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that    ♦    ♦    *    *. 

"  The  Oxfords  have  sailed  almost  a  fortnight,  and 
my  sister  is  in  town,  which  is  a  great  comfort— for, 
never  having  been  much  together,  we  are  naturally 
more  attached  to  each  other.  I  presume  the  illumi- 
nations have  conflagrated  to  Derby  (or  wherever  you 
are)  by  this  time.  We  are  just  recovering  from  tumult 
and  train  oil,  and  transparent  fripperiesj  and  all  the 
noise  and  nonsense  of  victory.  Drury-lane  had  a 
large  M.  fV.  which  some  thought  vras  Marehal 
Wellington;  others,  that  it  might  be  translated  into 
Manager  Whitbread ;  while  the  ladies  of  the  vicinity 
and  the  saloon  conceived  the  last  letter  to  be  compli- 
mentaiy  to  themselves.  I  leave  this  to  the  commen- 
tators to  illuminate.  If  you  don't  answer  this,  I 
sha'n't  say  what  yom.  deserve,  but  I  think  /  deserve 
a  reply.  Do  you  conceive  there  is  no  Post-Bag  but 
the  Twopenny  ?  Sunburn  me,  if  you  are  not  too 
bad." 


LETTER  CXXV 

TO  MR  MOORE. 

"July  latli,  1813. 

**  Your  letter  set  me«tea8e;  for  I  rea%  thought 
(as  I  hear  of  your  soseeptibiHty)  that  I  tiad  said— I 
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kBOW  not  what— bat  MMnething  I  should  have  been  I 
WKj  Sony  for,  had  it,  or  I,  dSended  you ; — ^though  I 
don't  see  how  a  laan  with  a  beautifiil  wife— Aif  own 
children— ^uieft — fiune— competency  and  friends  (I 
win  Youch  for  a  thousand,  which  is  more  than  I  wiU 
for  a  unit  in  my  own  behalf),  can  be  oflbnded  with 
aiqr  thing. 

^  Do  you  know,  Moore,  I  am  amasingly  inclined— 
remember  I  say  but  twc&wrf-  to  be  seriously  ena- 
moured with  Lady  A.  F.— but  this  *  *  has  ruined 
an  my  prospects.  However,  you  know  her ; — is  she 
clever^  or  sensible,  or  good-tempered  ?  either  would 
do — I  scratch  out  the  wilL  I  don't  ask  as  to  her 
beauty — that  I  see;  but  my  drcumstances  are 
mending,  and  were  not  my  other  prospects  blacken- 
ing, I  would  take  a  wife,  and  that  should  be  the 
woman,  had  I  a  chance.  I  do  not  yet  know  her  much, 
but  better  than  I  did.      ♦      »      ♦      ♦ 

'*  I  want  to  get  away,  but  find  difficulty  in  com- 
pasang  a  passage  in  a  ship  of  war.  They  had  better 
let  me  go ;  iff  cannot,  patriotism  is  the  word — *  nay, 
an'  they  H  mouth,  I'U  rant  as  weU  as  they.'  Now, 
what  are  you  doing  ? — ^writing,  we  aU  hope,  for  our 
own  sakes.  Remember  you  must  edite  my  posthu- 
mous woiks,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author,  for  which  I 
win  send  you  C(Mifessions,  dated  *Lazarretto,' 
Smyrna,  Malta,  or  Palermo— one  can  die  any  where. 
**  There  is  to  be  a  thing  en  Tuesday  ydeped  a 
national  fete.  The  Regent  and  *  *  *  are  to  be 
there,  and  ereiy  body  ^^t  who  has  shiltings  enough 
for  what  was  once  a  guinea.  VauxhaU  is  the  scene 
— there  are  six  tickets  issued  for  the  modest  women, 
and  it  is  supposed  there  wiU  be  three  to  spare.  The 
passports  for  the  lax  are  beyond  my  arithmetic. 

**P.  S.— The  Stael  last  night  attacked  me  most 
fiirionnly  rniid  that  I  had  *  no  right  to  make  love — 
that  I  had  used  *  *  barbarously— that  I  had  no 
feeling,  and  was  totaOy  Msensible  to  la  belle  pattion, 
and  had  been  att  my  life.'  I  am  veiy  glad  to  hear 
it,  but  didnot  know  it  before.  Let  me  hear  from  you 
anon." 

LETTER  CXXVI. 

TO  ME  HOORB. 


•July  a5tfa,  1813. 

'^  I  am  not  weH  yersed  enough  in  the  ways  of  single 
woman  to  nu^e  much  matrimmual  progress.  *    ^ 

"  I  have  been  dining  Uke  the  dragon  of  Wantley 
for  this  last  week.  My  head  aches  with  ^  vintage 
of  various  ceUars,  and  my  brains  are  muddled  as  their 
drega.  I  met  your  friends  the  D  ^  ^s :  she  sung 
(me  of  your  bert  songs  so  well,  that,  Init  for  the 
appearance  of  aflFectation,  I  could  have  cried;  he 
reminds  me  of  Hunt,  but  handsomer,  and  more 
musical  in  soul,  perhaps.  I  wish  to  God  he  may 
conquer  his  horriUe  ancwialous  complaint.  Tlie  upper 
part  <^  her  fiu»  is  beautiful,  and  she  seems  much 
attached  to  her  husband.  He  is  right,  nevertheless, 
in  leaving  this  nauseous  tovni.  Th&  first  winter 
would  in&llibly  destroy  her  complexion, — and  the 
second,  veiy  probably,  eveiy  thing  else. 

'*  I  must  teU  you  a  story.  M  *  *  (of  indifferent 
memory)  was  dining  out  Uie  other  day,  and  com- 
plainmg  €i  the  P — e's  coldness  to  his  old  wassailers. 


D'  *  *  (a  learned  Jew)  bored  him  with  questions — 
why  this?  and  why  that?  *  Why  did  the  P— e  act 
thus  V — *  Why,  sir,  on  account  of  Lord  *  *,  who 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself.'  *  And  why  ought 
Lord  *  *  to  be  ashamed  of  himself?' — '  Because  the 
P-e,sir,  ♦♦♦♦♦*♦.'  'And  why,  sir, 
did  the  P — e  cut  you  f* — *  Because,  G — d  d — mme, 
sir,  1  stuck  to  my  principles.'  *  And  why  did  you 
stick  to  your  principles?* 

**  Is  not  this  last  question  the  best  that  ever  vras 
put,  when  you  consider  to  whcnn?  It  nearly  kiUed 
M  ^  ^.  Perhaps  you  may  think  it  stupid,  bat,  as 
Goldsmith  said  about  the  peas,  it  was  a  very  good 
joke  when  I  heard  it— as  I  did  fromanear-vritness — 
and  is  only  q>oilt  in  my  narration. 

''The  season  has  closed  with  a  Dandy  BaU; — ^but 
I  have  dinners  vrith  the  Harrowbys,  Rogers,  and 
Frere  and  Mackintosh,  where  I  shaU  drink  your 
health  m  a  silent  bumper,  and  regret  your  absence 
tiU  *  too  much  canaries'  wash  avray  my  memory,  or 
render  it  superfluous  by  a  vision  of  you  at  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  tafaAe.  Canning  has  disbanded  his 
party  by  a  speech  firom  Ws  *  ♦  *  ♦ — the  true 
throne  of  a  Tory.  Coned ve  his  turning  them  off  m 
a  formal  harangue,  and  bidding  them  thmk  for  them- 
selves. '  I  have  led  my  ragamuffins  vrhere  they  are 
weU  peppered.  There  are  but  three  of  the  160  left 
alive,  and  they  are  for  the  Toum's-end  [query,  might 
not  Falstaff  mean  the  Bow-street  officer  ?  I  dare  say 
Malone's  posthumoos  edition  wifl  have  it  so)  for  life.'' 

^  Since  I  wrote  last,  I  have  been  kite  the  country. 
I  journeyed  by  night — no  incident  or  accident,  but  an 
alarm  on  the  part  of  my  valet  on  the  outside,  who,  In 
crossing  Epping  Forest,  actually,  I  believe,  flung 
down  lus  purse  before  a  mile-stone,  vrith  a  glow-worm 
in  the  seeond  figure  of  number  XIX — mistaking  it 
for  a  footpad  and  dark  lantern.  I  can  only  attribute 
his  fears  to  a  pair  of  new  pistols,  wherevrith  I  had 
armed  him ;  and  he  thought  it  necessary  to  display 
his  vigilance  by  caUbg  out  to  me  whenever  we  passed 
any  thing — no  matler  whether  moving  or  stationary. 
Conceive  ten  miles,  with  a  tremor  eveiy  furiong.  I 
have  scribbled  you  a  feaifuUy  long  letter.  This  sheet 
must  be  blank,  and  is  merely  a  wrapper,  to  preclude 
the  tabellarians  of  the  post  flrom  peeping.  You  once 
complained  of  my  not  vrriting ; — I  will  heap  *  coals  of 
fire  upon  your  head'  by  not  complaining  of  your  not 
reading.  Ever,  my  dear  Moore^  your'n  (isn't  that 
the  StaffiNrdshire  termination?) 

"  Byron.*' 

LETTER  CXXVn. 

TO  MR  HOOEB. 

«Jnl7  27th,  1813. 

*  When  you  next  imitate  the  style  of  *  Tacitus,' 
pray  add,  *  de  moribus  G^rmanorum ;' — this  last  was 
a  piece  of  barbarous  silence,  and  could  (mly  be  taken 
from  the  fVoodt,  and,  as  such,  I  attribute  it  entirely 
to  your  sylvan  sequestration  at  Mayfield  Cottage. 
You  win  find,  on  casting  up  accounts,  that  you  are 
my  debtor  by  several  sheets  and  one  epistle.  I  shall 
bring  my  action ; — if  you  -don't  discharge,  expect  to 
hear  from  my  attorney.  I  have  forwarded  your  letter 
to  Ruggiero ;  but  don't  make  a  postman  of  me  again. 
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for  fear  I  should  be  tempted  to  violate  your  sanctity  of 
wax  or  wafer. 

^  Believe  me  ever  yours  indignantly, 

"Bn." 

LETTER  CXXVm. 

TO  MR  MOORE. 

« July  98th,  1813. 

''Can't  yon  be  satisfied  with  the  pangs  of  my 
jealousy  of  Rogers,  vnthout  actually  making  me  the 
pander  of  your  epistohuy  intrigue?  This  is  the 
second  letter  you  have  enclosed  to  my  address,  not- 
withstanding a  miraculous  long  answer,  and  a  subse- 
quent short  one  or  two  of  your  ovra.  If  you  do  so 
agam,  I  can  *t  tell  to  what  pitch  my  fuiy  may  soar. 
I  shall  send  you  verse  or  arsenic,  as  l&ely  as  any 
thing, — four  thousand  couplets  on  sheets  beyond  the 
priv^ege  of  franking;  that  privilege,  sir,  of  which 
you  take  an  undue  advantage  over  a  too  susceptible 
senator,  by  forwarding  your  lucubrations  to  eveiy 
one  but  himself.  I  won't  frank /rom  you,  or ybr  you, 
or  to  you — may  I  be  curst  if  I  do,  imless  you  mend 
your  manners.  I  disown  you — ^I  disclaim  you — and 
by  all  the  powers  of  Eulogy,  I  will  write  a  panegyric 
upon  you — or  dedicate  a  quarto— if  you  don't  make 
me  ample  amends. 

^  P.  S. — ^I  am  in  training  to  dine  with  Sheridan  and 
Rogers  this  evening.  I  have  a  little  spite  against  R. 
and  will  shed  his  *  Clary  wines  pottle-deep.'  This  is 
nearly  my  ultimate  or  penultimate  lettter;  for  I  am 
quite  equipped,  and  on^  wait  a  passage.  Perhaps 
I  may  wait  a  few  weeks  for  Sligo ;  but  not  if  I  can 
help  it." 

He  had,  with  the  intention  of  going  to  Greece, 
applied  to  Mr  Croker,  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty, 
to  procure  him  a  passage  on  board  a  king's  ship  to 
the  Mediterranean ;  and,  at  the  request  of  this  gen- 
tleman. Captain  Barlton,  of  the  Boyne,  who  was  just 
then  ordered  to  reinforce  Sir  Edward  Pellew,  con- 
sented to  rec^ve  Lord  Byron  into  his  cabin  for  the 
voyage.  To  the  letter  announcing  this  offer,  the 
foUowing  is  the  reply. 

LETTER   CXXIX. 

TO  BIB  CROEER. 

« Bt.  Str..  August  2d,  1813. 
^DBAB  SIR, 
^I  was  honoured  with  your  unexpected^  and 
very  obliging  letter  when  on  the  point  of  leaving  Lon- 
don, which  prevented  me  from  acknowledging  my 
obligation  as  quickly  as  I  felt  it  sincerely.  I  am  en- 
deavouring all  in  my  power  to  be  ready  before 
Saturday — and  even  if  I  should  not  succeed,  I  can  only 
blame  my  own  tardiness,  which  will  not  the  less 
enhance  the  benefit  I  have  lost.  I  have  only  to  add 
my  hope  of  forgiveness  for  all  my  trespasses  on  your 
time  and  patience,  and  with  my  best  wishes  for  your 
pubUc  and  private  welfare,  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
most  truly, 

^  Your  obliged  and  most  obedient  s^^ant, 

**  Byron." 

*  He  calls  the  letter  of  Mr  Croker  "nnexpected,"  be- 
cause, in  their  previous  correspondence  and  interviews  on 
the  subject,  that  gentleman  had  not  been  able  to  hold  out 
so  early  a  prospect  of  a  passage,  nor  one  which  was  likely 
to  be  so  agreeable  in  point  of  society. 


So  eariy  as  the  autunm  of  this  year,  a  fifth 
of  the  Giaour  vras  required ;  and  again  hi 
teemed  with  fresh  materials  f(Nr  its  pages.  Th 
commencing  **  The  browsing  camels'  bells  a 
Ung,"  and  the  four  pages  that  fd^ow  the  line, 
love  indeed  is  light  from  heaven,"  were  all  a 
this  time.  Nor  had  the  overflowings  of  his  mi 
yet  ceased*  as  I  find  in  the  Poem,  as  it  exi^ 
sent,  still  further  additions, — and  among  the 
four  brilliant  lines, — 

She  was  a  form  of  life  and  light, 
That,  seen,  became  a  part  of  sight, 
And  rose,  where'er  I  tnm'd  mine  eye, 
The  Morning- star  of  memory  ! 

The  following  notes  and  letters  to  Mr  \ 
during  these  outpourings,  will  show  how  in 
was  the  impulse  under  which  he  vented  his  tl 

^  If  you  send  more  proofs,  I  shall  never  fii 
infernal  story — ^'Ecce  signum' — thirly-thre 
lines  enclosed !  to  the  utter  discomfiture  of  the 
and,  I  fear,  not  to  your  advantage. 


«  Half-past  two  in  the  morning,  August  lOt 

"  DEAR  SIR, 
Pray  suspend  the  proo/f,  for  I  am  biUi 
and  have  qwmtUiet  for  oUier  parts  of  the  1 
Yours  ever, 


« 


(( 


*'  P.  S.— You  shall  have  them  in  the  cour 
day." 

LETTER   CXXX. 

TO  BIR  MURRAY. 

*Angast96> 
"  I  have  looked  over  and  corrected  one  p: 
not  so  carefully  (God  knows  if  you  can  read  it 
but  I  can't)  as  to  precJude  your  eye  from  dii 
some  omission  of  mine  or  cofiunission  of  youi 
If  you  have  patience,  look  it  over.  Do  you  1 
body  who  can  stop — ^I  mean  potn/— comma 
forth?  for  I  am,  I  hear,  a  sad  hand  at  your 
tion.  I  have,  but  vrith  some  difficulty,  n 
any  more  to  this  snake  of  a  Poem,  which 
lengthening  its  rattles  every  month.  It  is  i 
fully  long,  being  more  than  a  Canto  and 
Childe  Harold,  which  contains  but  882  lines 
vrith  all  late  additions  inclusive. 

''The  last  lines  Hodgson  likes.  It  is  no 
does,  and  when  he  don't,  he  tells  me  w 
energy,  and  I  fret  and  alter.  I  have  throw 
to  soften  the  ferocity  of  our  Infidel,  and  fo 
man,  have  given  him  a  good  deal  to  say  fo 
*  ♦  *  ♦  ^ 

''I  was  quite  sony  to  hear  you  say  yoi 
town  on  my  account,  and  I  hope  sincerely  y 
mean  so  superfluous  a  piece>of  politeness. 

"  Our  six  critiques ! — they  would  have  m 
Quarteriy  by  themselves;  but  this  is  the  ag 
cism." 

The  following  refer  apparently  to  a  still 
tion. 


1813. 
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LETTER  CXXXL 

TO  MB  MURRAY. 

«StUton,Oct.3d,18]3. 
haye  just  recollected  an  alteratioii  you  may 
in  the  proof  to  be  sent  to  Aston. — Among  the 
m  Hassan's  Serai,  not  fax  from  the  beginning,  is 

• 

Unmeet  for  Solitude  to  diare. 

to  share  implies  more  than  one^  and  Solitude  is 
;le  gentleman ;  it  must  be  thus — 

For  many  a  gilded  chamber 's  there, 
Which  Solitude  might  well  forbear ; 

0  on. — ^My  address  is  Aston-Hall,  Rotherham. 
ViS\  you  adopt  this  correction?  and  pray  accept 
Htm  cheese  from  me  for  your  trouble.    Ever 

f  ^  the  old  line  stands,  let  the  other  run  thus — 

Nor  there  will  weary  traveller  halt, 
To  blesi  the  sacred  bread  and  salt. 

Wote. — ^To  partake  of  food — to  break  bread  and 
salt  with  your  host,  ensures  the  safety  of  the 
t ;  even  though  an  enemy,  his  person  from  that 
eot  becomes  sacred. 

rhere  is  another  additional  note  sent  yesterday 
the  Priest  in  the  Confessional. 
P.  S. — I  leave  this  to  your  discretion ;  if  any 
thinks  the  old  line  a  good  one,  or  the  cheese  a 
one,  don't  accept  either.  But,  in  that  case,  the 
[  share  is  repeated  soon  after,  in  the  line — 

To  flhare  the  master'*  bread  and  salt ; 

must  be  altered  to — 

To  break  the  master's  bread  and  salt. 

is  not  so  well,  though — confound  it  I" 
LETTER  CXXXII. 

TO  MB  MURRAY. 

«Oct.  lath,  1813. 

You  most  kwk  the  Giaour  again  over  carefully ; 
i  are  a  few  lapses,  particularly  in  the  last  pa^. 
know  't  was  felse ;  she  could  not  die,'  it  was, 
mght  to  be—*  I  knew.*  Pray,  observe  this  and 
BUT  mistakes. 

have  received  and  read  the  British  Review.  I 
r  think  the  writer  in  most  points  veiy  right.  The 
mortifying  thing  is  the  accusation  of  imitation. 
tbe's  passage  I  never  saw  ;\  and  Scott  I  no  further 
It  to  follow  than  in  his  fyric  measure,  which  is 
r's,  Blilton's,  and  any  one's  who  likes  it.    The 

lUs  is  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper  enclosed, 
rhe  passage  referred  to  by  the  Reviewers  is  in  the 

1  entitled  *  Resentment ;  *  and  the  following  is,  I  take 
ranted,  the  part  which  Lord  Byron  is  accused  by  them 
f  ing  imitated. 

ThoM  are  like  wax— apply  them  to  tbe  fire, 
Melting,  they  take  tb'  impreasloDa  you  deaire ; 
Easy  to  oiouM,  and  fashion  as  yoo  please. 
And  again  moulded  with  an  equal  ease : 
like  smelted  iron  these  the  forms  retain. 
But,  once  impreasM,  will  never  melt  again 


Giaour  is  certainly  a  bad  character,  but  not  dan- 
gerous ;  and  I  think  his  fate  and  his  feelings  will  meet 
with  few  proselytes.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  from 
or  of  you,  when  you  please;  but  don't  put  yourself 
out  of  your  way  on  my  account." 

LETTER  CXXXIII. 

TO  MR  MOORE. 

•  Bennet-street,  August  22d.  1813. 

♦  ♦♦♦♦♦ 

**  As  our  late — I  might  say,  deceased— correspond- 
ence had  too  much  of  the  town-life  leaven  in  it,  we 
will  now,  *  paulo  majora,'  prattle  a  little  of  litera- 
ture in  all  its  branches;  and  first  of  the  first— criti- 
cism. The  Prince  is  at  Brighton,  and  Jackson,  the 
boxer,  gone  to  Margate,  having,  I  believe,  decoyed 
Yarmouth  to  see  a  milling  in  that  polite  neighbour- 
hood. Made  de  Stael  Holstein  has  lost  one  of  her 
young  barons,  who  has  been  carbonadoed  by  a  vile 
Teutonic  adjutant,— kilt  and  killed  in  a  cofiee-house 
at  Scrawsei^awsen.  Corinne  is,  of  course,  what  all 
mothers  must  be, — but  will,  I  venture  to  prophet, 
do  what  few  mothers  could — write  an  Essay  upon  it. 
She  cannot  exist  without  a  grievance — and  somebody 
to  see,  or  read,  how  much  grief  becomes  her.  I  have 
not  seen  her  since  the  event;  but  merely  judge  (not 
very  charitably)  from  prior  observation. 

"  In  a  *  mail-coach  copy*iof  the  Edinburgh,  I  per- 
ceire  the  Giaour  is  2d  article.  The  numbers  are  still 
in  the  Leith  smack — pray,  which  way  is  the  wind? 
The  said  article  is  so  very  mild  and  sentimental,  that 
it  must  be  written  by  Jefirey  m  love ; — you  know  he 
is  gone  to  America  to  marry  some  fair  one,  of  whom 
he  has  been,  for  several  quartern,  dperdument  amour- 
reux.  Seriously — as  Winifred  Jenkins  says  of  Lis* 
mahago— Mr  Jeffrey  (or  his  deputy)  *  has  done  the 
handsome  thing  by  me,'  and  I  say  nothing.  But  this 
I  will  say— if  you  and  I  had  knocked  one  another  on 
the  head  in  his  quarrel,  how  he  would  have  laughed, 
and  what  a  mighty  bad  figure  we  should  have  cut  in 
our  posthumous  works !  By  the  by,  I  was  called  in 
the  other  day  to  mediate  between  two  gentlemen  bent 
upon  carnage,  and, — after  a  long  struggle  between 
the  natural  desire  of  destroying  one's  fellow-crea- 
tures, and  the  dislike  of  seeing  men  play  the  fool  for 
nothing, — I  got  one  to  make  an  apology,  and  the  other 
to  take  it,  and  left  them  to  live  happy  ever  after.  One 
was  a  peer,  the  other  a  friend  untitled,  and  both  fond 
of  high  play ; — and  one,  I  can  swear  for,  though  very 
mild,  *  not  fearful,'  and  so  dead  a  shot,  that,  though 
the  other  is  the  thinnest  of  men,  he  would  have  split 
him  like  a  cane.  They  both  conducted  themselves 
very  well,  and  I  put  them  out  of  pain  as  soon  as  I 
coidd. 

^  There  is  an  American  life  of  Q.  F.  Cooke, 
Scurra,  deceased,  lately  published.  Such  a  book ! — 
I  believe,  since  Drunken  Bamaby's  Journal,  nothing 
like  it  has  drenched  the  press.  AH  green-room  and 
tap-room— drams  and  the  drama— brandy,  whisky- 
punch,  and,  latterly,  toddy,  overflow  every  pa^. 
Two  things  are  rather  marvellous — first,  that  a  man 
should  live  so  long  drunk,  and,  next,  that  he  should 
have  found  a  sober  biographer.  There  are  some 
very  laughajble  things  in  it,  nevertheless; — ^but  the 
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pinto  he  swallowed  and  the  parts  he  peiformed  are 
too  regularly  registered. 

^  All  this  time  you  wonder  I  am  not  gone :  so  do  I ; 
but  the  accounto  of  the  plague  are  Teiy  perplexing — 
not  so  much  for  the  thing  itself  as  the  quarantine 
established  in  all  porte,  and  from  all  places,  eyen  from 
England.  It  is  true  the  forty  or  sixty  days  would,  in 
all  probability,  be  as  foolishly  spent  on  shore  as  in  the 
ship ;  but  one  likes  to  haye  one's  choice,  neyertheless. 
Town  is  awfully  empty ;  but  not  the  worse  for  that. 
I  am  really  puzzled  with  my  perfect  ignorance  of 
what  I  mean  to  do; — ^oot  stay,  if  I  can  help  it,  but 
where  to  go?^  Sligo  is  fior  the  North, — a  pleasant 
place,  Petersburgh,  in  September,  with  one's  ears 
and  nose  in  a  muff,  or  else  tumbling  into  one's  nedt- 
cloth  or  pocket-handkerchief!  If  the  winter  treated 
Buonaparte  with  so  little  ceremony,  what  would  it 
inflict  upon  your  solitary  traveller?— Give  me  a  tun, 
and  I  care  not  how  hot,  and  sherbet,  I  care  not  how 
cool,  and  my  Heaven  is  as  easily  made  as  your  Per- 
sian's.f  The  Giaour  is  now  1000  and  odd  lines. 
*  Lord  Fanny  spins  a  thousand  meh  a  day ;'  eh, 
Moore?— thou  wilt  needs  be  a  wag,  but  I  forgive  it. 

**  Yours  ever, 

"Bn. 

^  P.  S. — ^I  perceive  I  have  written  a  flippant  and 
rather  cold-hearted  letter;  let  it  go,  however.  I  have 
said  nothing,  either,  of  the  brilliant  sex;  but  the 
fieust  is,  I  am  at  this  moment  in  a  £Eur  more  serious, 
and  entirely  new,  scrape  than  any  of  the  last  twelve- 
mcmth's, — and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal.  ^  ^  ^  It 
is  unlucky  we  can  neiUier  live  vrith  nor  without 
these  yramea, 

"  I  am  now  thinking  and  regretting  that,  just  as  I 
have  left  Newstead^  you  reside  near  it.  Did  you 
ever  see  it  ?  do — ^but  don't  tell  me  that  you  like  it. 
If  I  had  known  of  such  inteUectual  neighbourhood,  I 
don't  think  I  should  have  quitted  it.  You  could  have 
come  over  so  often,  as  a  bachelor, — for  it  was  a  tho- 
Fough  bachebr's  mansicm-^plenty  of  wine  and  such 
sordid  sensualities — ^with  books  enough,  room  enough, 
and  an  air  of  antiquity  about  all  (except  the  lasses) 
that  would  have  suited  you,  when  pensive,  and 
served  you  to  laugh  at  when  in  glee.  I  had  built 
myself  a  bath  and  a  vault — and  now  I  sha'n't  even 
be  buried  in  it.  It  is  odd  that  we  can't  evea  be  cer- 
tain of  a  (fraoe,  at  least  a  particular  one.  I  remem- 
ber, when  aboat  fifteen,  reading  your  poems  there, 
— which  I  can  repeat  almost  now, — and  asking  all 
kinds  of  questions  about  the  autW,  when  I  heard 

*  One  of  Ids  travening  projects  appears  to  have  been  a 
visit  to  Abyuinia:— at  least,  I  have  found,  among  his 
papers,  a  letter  founded  on  that  supposition,  in  which  the 
writer  entreats  of  him  to  procure  information  concerning 
«  a  kingdom  of  Jews  mentioned  by  Bruce  as  residing  on  the 
mountain  of  Samen,  in  that  country.  I  have  had  the  honour," 
he  adds,  *  of  some  correspondence  with  the  Rev.  Dr  Bu- 
chanan and  the  Reverend  and  learned  6.  S.  Faber,  on  the 
subject  of  the  existence  of  this  kingdom  of  Jews,  which,  if 
it  prove  to  be  a  fiict,  will  more  clearly  elucidate  many  of 

the  scripture  prophecies ; uid,  if  Providence 

fovours  your  lordship's  mission  to  Abyssinia,  an  intercourse 
might  be  established  between  England  and  that  country, 
and  the  English  ships,  according  to  the  Rev.  Mr  Faber, 
might  be  the  principal  means  of  transporting  the  kingdom 
of  Jews,  now  in  Abyssinia,  to  Egypt,  in  their  way  to  their 
own  country,  Palestine.* 

t  A  Perfiao'ii  Heav*n  is  easily  made— 
*T  is  but  black  eyes  and  lemonade. 


that  he  was  not  dead  according  to  the  prefa 
dering  if  I  should  ever  see  him — and  thouj 
time,  without  the  smallest  poetical  propei 
self,  very  much  taken,  as  you  may  imagine, 
volume.  Adieu — ^I  commit  you  to  the  cs 
gods — ^Hindoo,  Scandinavian,  and  HeUouc 
"  P.  S.  2d.— There  is  an  exceDent  i 
Grimm's  Correspondence  and  Mad.  de  Sta 
No.  oftheE.  R.  •  ♦  ♦  ♦  •  Jeffi«y 
was  my  critic  last  year  ;  but  this  is,  I  b( 
another  hand.  I  hope  you  are  going  on  ^ 
grand  coup — ^prsy  do— or  that  damned  Lw 
naparte  will  beat  us  all.  I  have  seen  mi 
poem  in  MS.,  and  he  really  surpasses  evi 
beneath  Tasso.  Hodgson  is  translating  hii 
another  bard.  You  (and,  I  believe,  Roger 
Gifibrd  and  myself,  are  to  be  referred  to 
between  the  twain, — that  is,  if  you  accept  1 
Conceive  our  difierent  opinions  1  I  think  w( 
us  (I  am  talking  very  impudently,  you  will  t! 
indeed  1)  have  a  way  of  our  own, — at  least 
Scott  certainly  have.'' 

LETTER  CXXXIV. 

TO  KR  MOOBE. 

'August  2 

**  Ay,  my  dear  Moore,  *  there  was  a  time 
heard  of  your  tricks,  when  '  you  was  cai 
at  the  King  of  Bohemy.'  I'm  much  mi 
some  fine  London  spring,  about  the  year '. 
time  does  not  come  again.  After  aD,  we 
in  marriage ;  and  I  can  conceive  nothing 
lightful  than  such  a  state  in  the  country,  r 
county  newspaper,  etc.,  and  kissing  on 
maid.  Seriously,  I  wodkl  incorporate  wit 
man  of  decent  demeanour  to-morrow- 
would  a  month  ago,  but,  at  present,      * 

**  Why  don't  you  *  parody  that  Ode?* 
think  I  should  be  tet^  ?  or  have  yon  d( 
won't  tell  me? — ^You  are  quite  right  ab 
schid,  and  I  have  reduced  it  to  a  dissylk 
this  half-hour.-t*  I  am  glad  to  hear  yc 
Richardson,  because  it  tells  me  what  y< 
that  you  are  going  to  beat  Lucien.  A 
me  how  far  you  have  proceeded.  Do  yoi 
less  interested  about  your  works,  or  leas  si 
our  friend  Ruggiero?  I  am  not— and  : 
In  that  thing  of  mine,  the  *  English  Bai 
time  when  I  was  angry  with  all  the  wat\ 
*  disparaged  your  parts,'  although  I  difi 

*  The  Ode  of  Horace, 

Natis  in  usum  Itetitige,  &c. 

some  passages  of  which  I  told  him  might  be 
allusion  to  some  of  his  late  adventures : 

Quanta  taboras  in  Charybdl , 
Digne  puer  meliore  flamn^ ! 

t  In  his  first  edition  of  the  Giaour  he  had  xu 
as  a  trisyllable*— *  Bright  as  the  gem  of  Gian 
on  my  remarking  to  him,  upon  the  authority 
son's  PersianJ>ictionary,  that  this  was  incorrei 
it  to  '^  Bright  as  the  ruby  of  Giamschid."  Oi 
however,  I  wrote  to  him  "  that,  as  the  comp 
heroine's  eye  to  a  *  ruby*  might  unluckily  call 
of  its  being  bloodshot  he  had  better  change 
'  Bright  as  the  jewel  of  Giamschid  ;*  *'— -whicl 
ingly  did  in  the  following  edition. 
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y ; — and  hare  always  regretted  that 
!  us  an  entire  work,  and  not  sprinkle 
lached  pieces — ^beautiful,  I  allow   and 

I  our  lang^age,^  but  still  giving  us  a 
ct  a  Shah  Nameh  (is  that  the  name  ?} 
Zeis.  Stick  to  the  East; — the  oracle, 
i  k  was  the  only  poetical  policy.  The 
»  and  West,  have  all  been  exhausted ; 
East,  we  have  nothing  but  S  ^  ^  's  un- 
id  these  he  has  contrived  to  q>oO,  by 

their  most  outrageous  fictions.  His 
m't  interest  us,  and  yours  will.  You 
»  competitor;  and,  if  you  had,  you 
glad  of  it.  The  little  I  have  done  in 
merely  a  *  voice  in  the  wfldemess'  for 
it  has  had  any  success,  that  also  will 
i  public  are  orientalizii^,  and  pave  the 

een  thiidung  of  a  rtory,  grafted  on  the 
*eri  and  a  mortal — something  like,  only 
Topical  than,  Caaotte's  Diable  Amou- 
uld  require  a  good  deal  of  poeqr,  and 
lot  my  forte.  For  that,  and  other  rea- 
iY&Bi  up  the  idea,  and  merely  suggest 
kuse,  in  intervals  of  your  greater  work, 
ubject  you  might  make  much  of.-{-  If 
y  more  books,  there  is  '  Castellan's 
ttomans/  the  best  compendium  of  the 
net  with,  in  six  small  tomes.  I  am 
i  liberty  by  talking  in  this  style  to  my 
my  betters  ;'--pardoa  it,  and  don't 
t  my  motives." 

LETTER  CXXXV. 

TO  MS  MOORE. 

Aagmt— September,  I  mean— 1st,  1813. 

a,  begging  yeur  acceptance.  Castellan, 
Is.  on  Turkish  Literature,  not  yet 
The  loit  I  will  thank  you  to  read,  ex- 

II  want,  and  return  in  a  week,  as  they 
by  that  brightest  of  Northern  constel- 

untosh, — amongst  many  other  kind 
hich  India  has  wanned  bim,  for  I  am 
ome  Scotsman  is  (^  a  less  genial  de- 


eady  endeavoured  to  obviate  tbe  cbarge  of 
I  am  aware  I  expose  myself  by  being  thus 
e  publication  of  eulogies,  so  warm  and  so 
n  myself.  I  shall  here  only  add,  that  it  will 
sole  me  under  such  a  charge,  if,  in  whatever 
;ment  of  my  noble  friend  may  be  called  in 
se  praises,  he  shall,  in  the  same  proportion, 
br  the  good-nature  and  warm-hAartedneM 
rere  dictated. 

ly,  singularly  enough,  anticipated  this  sug- 
cing  the  daughter  of  a  Peri  the  heroine  of 
i»,  and  detailing  the  love-adventures  of  her 
a  an  episode.  In  acquainting  Lord  Byron 
^stance,  in  my  answer  to  the  above  letter,  I 
isk  of  your  friendship  is— not  that  you  will 
oris  on  my  account,  for  that  is  too  much 
a  (or,  at  least,  author's)  nature— but  that, 
mean  to  pay  your  addresses  to  any  of  these 
ra  will,  at  once,  tell  me  so,  frankly  and  in- 
me,  at  least,  have  my  choice  whether  I  shall 
ough  to  go  on,  with  such  a  rival,  or  at  once 
rhole  race  into  your  hands,  and  take,  for  the 
lUnviaQf  with  Mr  Montgomery." 


^  Your  Peri,  my  dear  M.,  is  sacred  and  invioki- 
ble;  I  have  no  idea  of  touching  the  hem  of  her  pet- 
ticoat. Your  affectation  of  a  dislike  to  encounter 
me  is  so  Battering,  that  I  begin  to  think  myself  a 
very  fine  fellow.  But  you  are  laughing  at  me~*  stap 
my  vitals,  Tam  1  thou  art  a  very  impudent  person ;' 
and,  if  you  are  not  laughing  at  me,  you  deserve  to 
be  laughed  at.  Seriously,  what  on  earth  can  you, 
or  have  you,  to  dread  from  any  poetical  flesh  breath- 
ing ?  It  really  puts  me  out  of  humour  to  hear  you 
talk  thus. 

¥  »  ¥  ♦  ♦  * 

"  The  *  Giaour'  1  have  added  to  a  good  deal ;  but 
still  in  fodish  fragments.  It  contains  about  1300 
lines^  or  rather  more — now  printing.  You  will 
allow  me  to  send  you  a  copy.  You  delight  me  much 
by  telling  me  that  I  am  in  your  good  graces,  and 
more  particularly  as  to  temper;  for,  unluckily,  I 
have  the  reputation  of  a  very  bad  one.  But  they 
say  the  devil  is  amusing  when  pleased,  and  I  must 
have  been  more  venomous  than  the  old  serpent,  to 
have  hissed  or  stung  in  your  company.  It  may  be, 
and  would  appear  to  a  third  person,  an  incredible 
thing;  but  I  know  yau  will  believe  me  when  I  say 
tliat  I  am  as  anxious  for  your  success  as  one  human 
being  can  be  for  another's, — as  much  as  if  I  had 
never  scribbled  a  line.  Surely  the  field  of  fame  is 
wide  enough  for  all ;  and  if  it  wer^  not,  I  would  not 
willingly  rob  my  neighbour  of  a  rood  of  it.  Now 
you  have  a  pretty  property  of  some  thousand  acres 
there,  and  when  you  have  passed  your  present  In- 
closure  Bill,  your  income  will  be  doubled  (there  's  a 
metaphor,  worthy  of  a  Templar,  namely,  pert  and 
low),  while  my  wild  common  is  too  remote  to  incom- 
mode you,  and  quite  incapable  of  such  fertility.  I 
send  you  (which  return  per  post,  as  the  printer 
would  say)  a  curious  letter  from  a  friaid  of  mine,* 
which  wUl  let  yoU  into  the  origin  of  *  the  Giaour.' 
Write  soon. 

"  Ever,  dear  Moore,  yours  most  entirely,  &c. 

^  P.  S. — This  letter  was  written  to  me  on  acccymt 
of  a  diferetU  story  circulated  by  some  gentlewomen 
of  our  acquaintance,  a  little  too  close  to  the  text. 
The  part  erased  contained  merely  some  Turkish 
names,  and  circumstantial  evidence  of  the  girl's  de- 
tection, not  very  important  or  decorous." 

LETTER  CXXXVI. 

TO  MR  MOORE. 

'Sept.  5, 1813. 

^  You  need  not  tie  yourself  down  to  a  day  with 
Toderini,  but  send  him  at  your  leisure,  having  ana- 
tomized him  into  such  annotatims  as  you  want ;  I 
do  not  believe  that  he  has  ever  undergone  that 
process  before,  which  is  the  best  reason  for  not 
sparing  him  now. 

^*  *  has  returned  to  town,  bu|  not  yet  recovered 
of  the  Quarterly.  What  fellows  these  reviewers  are ! 
*  these  bugs  do  fear  us  all'  They  made  you  fight, 
and  me  (the  milkiest  of  men)  a  satirist,  and  will  end 
by  making  *  *  madder  than  Ajax.  I  have  been 
reading  Memory  again,  the  other  day,  and  Hope 
together,  and  retain  afi  my  preference  of  the  former. 

*  The  letter  of  Lord  Sligo,  already  given. 
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His  elegance  is  reaHy  wonderful — there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  Tulgar  line  in  his  book.   ♦    ♦    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

"What  say  you  to  Buonaparte?  Remember,  I 
back  him  agamst  the  fieM,  barring  Catalepsy  and  the 
Elements.  Nay,  I  almost  wish  him  success  against 
all  countries  but  this, — were  it  only  to  choke  the 
Morning  Post,  md  his  undutiful  father-in-law,  with 
that  rebellious  bastard  of  Scandinayian  adoption, 
Bemadotte.  Rogers  wants  me  to  go  with  him  on  a 
crusade  to  the  Lakes,  and  to  besiege  you  on  our  way. 
This  last  is  a  great  temptation,  but  I  fear  it  will  not 
be  in  my  power,  unless  you  would  go  on  with  one  of 
us  somewhere— 410  matter  where.  It  is  too  late  for 
Matlock,  but  we  might  hit  upon  some  scheme,  high 
life  or  low, — the  last  would  be  much  the  best  for 
amusement.  I  am  so  sick  of  the  other,  that  I  quite 
sigh  for  a  cider-cellar,  or  a  cruise  in  a  smuggler's 
sloop. 

^  You  cannot  wish  more  than  I  do  that  the  Fates 
were  a  little  more  accommodating  to  our  parallel 
lines,  which  prolong  ad  infinitum  without  coming  a 
jot  the  nearer.  I  almost  wish  I  were  married,  too— 
which  is  saying  much.  All  my  friends^  seniors  and 
juniors,  are  in  for  it,  and  ask  me  to  be  godfather, — 
the  only  species  of  parentage  which,  I  believe,  will 
ever  come  to  my  share  in  a  lawful  way ;  and,  in  an 
unlawful  one,  by  the  blessing  of  Lucina,  we  can  never 
be  certain,— though  the  parish  may.  I  suppose  I 
shall  hear  from  you  to-morrow.  If  not,  this  goes  as 
it  is  ;  but  I  leave  room  for  a  P.  S.,  in  case  any  thing 
requires  an  answer.    Ever,  &c. 

^  No  letter— n't/nporfe.  R.  thinks  the  Quarterly 
will  be  at  me  this  time :  if  so,  it  shall  be  a  war  of 
extermination — no  quarter.  From  the  youngest  devil 
down  to  the  oldest  woman  of  that  Review^  aU  shall 
perish  by  one  fatal  lampoon.  The  ties  of  nature  shall 
be  torn  asunder,  for  I  will  not  even  spare  my  book- 
seller; nay,  if  one  were  to  include  readers  also,  all 
the  better." 

LETTER  CXXXVn. 

TO  MR  MOORE. 

«  Sept.  8th  1813. 

*^  I  am  sorry  to  see  Tod.  again  so  soon,  for  fear  your 
scrupulous  conscience  should  have  prevented  you 
from  'fully  availing  yourself  of  his  spoils.  By  this 
coach  I  send  you  a  copy  of  that  awfiil  pamphlet  *  the 
Giaour,'  which  has  never  procured  me  half  so  high  a 
compliment  as  your  modest  alarm.  You  will  (if  in- 
clined in  an  evening)  perceive  that  I  have  added 
much  in  quantity,— a  circumstance  which  may  truly 
diminish  your  modesty  upon  the  subject. 

**  You  stand  certainly  in  great  need  of  *  a  lift'  with 
Mackintosh.  My  dear  Moore,  you  strangely  underrate 
yourself.  I  should  conceive  it  an  affectation  in  any 
other;  but  I  think  I  know  you  well  enough  to  believe 
that  you  don't  know  your  own  value.  However,  'tis 
a  fisiult  that  generally  mends ;  and,  in  your  case,  it 
really  ought.  I  have  heard  him  speak  of  you  as 
highly  as  your  wife  could  wish ;  and  enough  to  give 
all  your  friends  the  jaundice. 

"  Yesterday  I  had  a  letter  from  AU  Pacha !  brought 
by  Doctor  Holland,  who  is  just  returned  from 
Albania.  It  is  in  Latin,  and  begins  *  Excelientissime, 
nee  non  Carissiine,'  and  ends  about  a  gun  he  wants 


made  for  him  ;^it  is  signed '  Ali  Vizir.'  WhatdoyoB 
think  he  has  been  about  P  H.  tells  me  that,  kri 
spring,  he  took  a  hostile  town,  where,  forty-two  yeui 
ago,  his  mother  and  sisters  were  treated  u  Mis 
Cunigonde  was  by  the  Bulgarian  cavaliy.  He  tab 
the  town,  selects  all  the  survivors  of  this  expkjl- 
children,  grand-children,  &c.,  to  the  tune  of  ax 
hundred,  and  has  them  shot  before  his  fooe.  Reeol- 
lect,  he  spared  the  rest  of  the  ;city,  and  oonfiDed 
himself  to  the  Tarquin  pedigree,— which  is  more  tliu 
I  would.    So  much  for  *  dearest  friend.'  ^ 

LETTER   CXXXVm. 

TO  MR  MOORE. 

•Sept.  9.  m 

**  I  write  to  you  frran  Murray's,  and,  I  mayaj, 
from  Murray,  who,  if  you  are  not  predisposed  ii 
favour  (^  any  other  publisher,  would  be  happy  tt 
treat  with  you,  at  a  fitting  time,  for  year  work.  1 
can  safely  recommend  him,  as  fair,  liberal,  and  atten- 
tive, and  certainly,  in  point  of  reputation,  he  stuiii 
among  the  first  of  *  the  trade.'  I  am  sure  he  woolil 
do  you  justice.  I  have  written  to  you  so  much  lateij, 
that  you  wiU  be  glad  to  see  so  little  now.  ETer,&<!-' 

LETTER   CXXXIX: 

TO  MR  MOORE. 

«  September  Vtk,ni^ 
**  THOMAS  MOORE, 

**  (Thou  wilt  never  be  called  *  irve  Thomas,'  ll« 
He  of  Ereildoune),  why  don't  you  write  to  me?- 
as  you  won't,  I  must.  I  was  near  you  at  Aston  the 
other  day,  and  hope  I  soon  shall  be  again.  If  ^i 
you  must  and  shall  meet  me,  and  go  to  Matlock  >'■{' 
elsewhere,  and  take  what,  in  fiath  dialect,  ispo^ 
cally  termed  *  a  lark,'  with  Rogers  and  me  foracccs* 
plices.  Yesterday,  at  Holland-house,  I  was  introdoeed 
to  Southey — the  best-looking  bard  I  have  seen  fiv 
some  time.  To  have  that  poet's  head  and  shouUeiii 
I  would  almost  have  written  his  Sapphics.  ^* 
certainly  a  prepossessing  pers(m  to  look  on, sod* 
man  of  talent,  and  all  that,  anA—ihere  is  his  eotogr 

"  *  *  read  me  pa»-t  of  a  letter  from  you.  Bj  tl* 
foot  of  Pharaoh,  I  believe  there  was  abuse,  for  ix 
stopped  short,  so  he  did,  after  a  fine  saying  about 
our  correspondence,  and  looked — I  wish  1  could  re- 
venge myself  by  attackmg  you,  or  by  telling  jo"^ 
I  have  had  to  defend  you— an  agreeable  way  wlu^ 
one's  friends  have  of  recommending  themseW^'^ 
saying—'  Ay,  ay,  /  gave  it  Mr  Such-a-onc  ^ 
what  he  said  about  your  being  a  plagiary  andaiv^ 
and  so  on.'  But  do  you  know  that  youareOD^^J 
the  very  few  whom  I  never  have  the  sati8factiiH>o> 
hearing  abused,  but  the  reverse  ; — and  do  fo' 
suppose  I  will  forgive  that  ? 

**  I  have  been  in  the  country,  and  ran  awaj  ^ 
the  Doncaster  races.  It  is  odd, — I  wasavisiiof'' 
the  same  house  which  came  to  my  sire  as  a  resideo^ 
with  Lady  Carmarthen  (vrith  whom  he  adulter^ 
before  his  majority— by  the  by,  remember,  ^A'^JJ 
not  my  mamma}— and  they  thrust  me  into  «n  ^ 
room,  with  a  nauseous  picture  over  the  cbimn^' 
which  I  should  suppose  my  papa  regarded  with  do^ 
respect,  and  which,   inheriting  the  fiunily  tiit<^> 
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looked  upon  with  great  satisfkction.  1  staid  a  week 
with  the  family,  and  behaved  yery  well — though  the 
lady  of  the  house  is  young  and  religious,  and  pretty, 
and  the  master  is  my  particular  friend.  I  felt  no 
wish  for  any  thing  but  a  poodle  dog,  which  they 
kindly  gave  me.  Now,  for  a  man  of  my  courses,  not 
eTen  to  haye  coveted  is  a  sign  of  great  amendment. 
Pray  pardon  all  this  nonsense,  and  don*t  '  snub  me 
when  I  am  in  spirits.'        Ever  yours,        Bn.** 

"  Here's  an  impromptu  for  you  by  a '  person  of 
quality,'  written  last  week,  on  being  reproached  for 
low  spirits." 

When  from  the  heart  where  Sorrow  sits/ 

Her  dusky  shadow  mounts  too  high. 
And  o'er  the  changing  aspect  flits. 

And  clouds  the  brow,  or  fills  the  eye- 
Heed  not  that  gloom  which  soon  shall  sink : 

My  thoughts  their  dungeon  know  too  well ; 
Back  to  my  breast  the  wanderers  shrink, 

And  bleed  within  their  sUent  cell. 

LETTER  CXL. 

TO  MR  MOORB. 


'Octobers,  1813. 
^Vou    have  not  answered  some  six  letters  of 
mine.    This,  therefore,  is  mj  penultimate.    1  will 
write  to  you  once  more,  but,  after  that — I  swear  by 
all  the  saints — I  am  silent  and  supercilious.  I  hare 
met  Curran  at  Holland-house — ^he  beats  ejerj  body ; 
—his  imagination  is  beyond  human,  and  his  humour 
(it  is  difficult  to  define  what  is  wit)  perfect.  Then  he 
has  fifty  fiices,  and  twice  as  many  voices,  when  he 
mimics; — 1  never  met  his  equal.    Now,  were  I  a 
woman,  and  eke  a  viigin,  that  is  the  man  I  would 
make  my  Scamander.    He  is  quite  fascinating.    Re- 
member, I  have  met  him  but  once;  and  you,  who 
have  known  him  long,  may  probably  deduct  from 
my  pan^yric.    I  almost  fear  to  meet  him  again,  lest 
the  impression  should  be  lowered.  He  talked  a  great 
deal  about  you — asthenic  never  tiresome  to  me,  nor  any 
body  dse  that  I  know.   What  a  variety  of  expression 
he  conjures  into  that  natiuully  not  very  fine  counte- 
nance of  hisi  He  absolutely  changes  it  entirely.    1 
have  done — for  I  can't  describe  him,  and  you  know 
hina.     On  Sunday  I  return  to  *  %  where  I  shall  not 
be  far  from  you.    Perhaps  I  shall  hear  from  you  in 
the  mean  time.   Good  night. 

^  Saturday  mom. — Your  letter  has  cancelled  all 
my  anxieties.  I  did  fiot  tuspect  you  in  earnest. 
Modest  again !  Because  I  don't  do  a  very  shabby 
thing,  it  seems^  '  I  don't  fear  your  competition.'  IT 
it  were  reduced  to  an  alternative  of  preference,  I 
should  dread  you,  as  much  as  Satan  does  Michael. 
But  is  there  not  room  enough  in  oiur  respective 
regions?  Go  on — it  will  soon  be  my  turn  to  forgive. 
To-day  1  dine  vrith  Mackiatosh  and  Mrs  Stale — as 
J<^  Bull  may  be  pleased  to  denominate  Corinne — 
whom  1  saw  last  night,  at  Covent-garden,  yawning 
over  the  humour  of  Falstaff. 

^'The  reputation  of  *  gloom,' if  one's  friends  are 
not  induded  in  the  repuiantSy  is  of  great  service ;  as 
it  saves  one  from  a  legion  of  impertinents,  in  the  shape 
of  ecmimon-place  acquaintance.    But  thou  know'st  I 

•  Now  printed  in  his  Works. 


can  be  a  right  merry  and  conceited  fellow,  and  rarely 
'  larmoyant.'  Murray  shall  reinstate  your  Ime  forth- 
with.* I  believe  the  blunder  in  the  motto  was  mine ; 
—and  yet  I  have,  in  general,  a  memory  for  you,  and 
am  sure  it  was  rightly  printed  at  first. 

"  I  do  *  blush'  very  often,  if  I  may  believe  Ladies 
H.  and  M.— but  luddly,  at  present,  no  one  sees  me. 
Adieu.** 

LETTER  CXLI. 

Ta  MR  MOORB. 

•November  aoth,  1U3. 
*^  Smce  1  last  wrote  to  you,  much  has  occurred, 
good,  bad,  and  indifierent, — not  to  make  me  foi^t 
you,  but  to  prevent  me  from  reminding  you  of  one 
who,  nevertheless,  has  often  thought  of  you,  and  to 
whom  your  thoughts,  in  many  a  measure,  have  fre- 
quently been  a  consolation.  We  were  cmce  veiy:  near 
I  neighbours  this  autumn;  and  a  good  and  bad  neigh- 
bourhood it  has  proved  to  me.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
your  French  quotation  was  confoundedly  to  the  pur- 
pose,— though  very  unexpeatedly  p«tinent,  as  you 
may  imagine  by  what  I  said  before,  and  ray  silence 
since.        *  *  *  *  ♦  ♦ 

However,  '  Richard's  himself  again,'  and  except  all 
night  and  some  part  of  the  morning,  I  don't  think  very 
much  about  the  matter. 

^All  convulsions  end  with  me  in  rhyme;  and,  to 
solace  my  midnights,  I  have  scribbled  another  Turkwh 
story  f —not  a  Fragment— which  you  will  receive  soon 
after  this.  It  does  not  trench  upon  your  kingdom  in 
the  least,  and,  if  it  did,  you  would  soon  reduce  me  to 
my  proper  boundaries.  You  will  think,  and  justly, 
that  I  run  some  risk  of  losing  the  little  I  have  gained 
in  fame,  by  this  further  expe.riment  on  public  pa- 
tience ;  but  I  have  really  ceased  to  care  on  that  head. 
I  have  written  this,  and  published  it,  for  the  sake  of 
the  employment, — to  wring  my  thoughts  from  reality, 
and  take  refrige  in  '  imaginings,'  however  *  horrible ;' 
and,  as  to  success !  those  who  succeed  will  console 
me  for  a  failure — excepting  yourself  and  one  or  two 
more,  whom  luckily  I  love  too  well  to  wish  one  leaf  of 
their  laurels  a  tint  yellower.  This  is  the  work  of  a 
week,  and  will  be  the  reading  of  an  hour  to  you,  or 
even  less, — and  so.  Jet  it  go.  *  *  * 

""P.  S.— Ward  and  1  toft  of  going  to  Holland.  1 
want  to  see  how  a  Dutch  canal  looks,  after  the  Bog- 
phorus.    Pray  respond." 


LETTER   CXLII. 

TO  MR  MOORB. 

*  December  8th,  1813. 

^  Your  letter,  Uke  all  the  best,  and  even  kindest, 
things  in  this  world,  is  both  painful  and  pleasing. 
But, -first,  to  what  sits  nearest.  Do  you  know  1  was 
actually  about  to  dedicate  to  you, — not  in  a  formal 
inscription,  as  to  one's  elders, — but  through  a  short 
prefatory  letter,  in  which  1  boasted  myself  your  in- 
timate, and  held  forth  the  prospect  of  your  Poem ; 

*  The  motto  to  the  Giaour,  which  is  taken  from  one  of 
the  Irish  Melodies,  had  been  quoted  by  him  incorrectly  in 
the  first  editions  of  the  Poem.  He  made  afterwards  a 
similar  mistake  in  the  lines  from  Bums  prsflxed  to  the 
Bride  of  Abydos. 

t  The  Bride  of  Abydos. 
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iwhen,  lo,  the  reooflectioii  of  your  strict  injunctions  of 
secrecgr  as  to  the  said  Poem,  more  than  once  repeated 
by  nvord  and  letter,  fladied  upon  me,  and  marred  my 
intents.  I  could  hare  no  motive  fw  repressing  my 
own  desire  of  alluding  to  you  (and  not  a  day  passes 
that  I  do  not  think  and  talk  of  you),  but  an  idea  that 
you  might  yourself  dislike  it.  You  cannot  doubt  my 
sincere  admiration,  wanng  persona]  friaidship  for  the 
present,  which,  t^  the  by,  is  not  less  sincere  and 
deep-rooted.  I  luive  you  by  rote  and  by  heart;  of 
which  *ecce  signum!'  When  I  was  at**,  on  my 
first  yisit,  I  have  a  habit,  in  passing  my  time  a  good 
deal  akme,  of— I  won't  call  it  singing,  for  that  I  never 
attempt  except  to  myself— but  of  uttering,  to  what  I 
think  tunes,  your  *  Oh  breathe  not,'  '  Wlien  the  last 
gUmpse,'  and  'When  he  who  adores  thee,'  with 
others  of  the  same  minstrel ; — they  are  my  matins  and 
vespers.  I  assuredly  did  not  intend  them  to  be  over- 
heard, but  one  morning,  in  comes,  not  La  Donna,  but 
HMarito,  with  a  very  grave  face,  saying,  'Byron,  I 
must  request  you  won't  sing  any  more,  at  hast  of 
those  songs.'  I  stared,  and  said,  'Certainly;  but 
why?*-.* To  tell  you  the  truth,'  quoth  he, 'they 
make  my  wife  crp,  and  so  melancholy,  that  I  wish 
her  to  hear  no  more  of  them.' 

^  Now,  my  dear  M.,  the  effect  must  have  been  from 
your  words,  and  certainly  not  my  music.  I  mere^  men- 
tion ihis  foolish  stoi^,  to  show  you  how  much  I  am  in- 
debted to  you  for  even  your  pastimes.  A  man  may 
praise  and  praise,  but  no  one  recollects  but  that  which 
pleases— at  least,  in  compodtioo.  Though  I  tliink 
no  one  equal  to  you  in  that  department,  or  in  satire, 

—and  surely  no  one  was  ever  so  popular  in  both, 

I  certainly  am  of  opinion  that  you  have  not  yet  done 
aH  you  can  do,  though  more  than  enough  for  any  one 
else.  I  want,  and  the  world  expects,  a  longer  work 
from  you ;  and  I  see  in  you  what  I  never  saw  in  poet 
before,  a  strange  diffidence  of  your  own  powers, 
which  I  cannot  account  for,  and  which  must  be  unac- 
countable, when  a  C^Moolike  me  can  appal  acmra*- 
sier.  Your  story  I  did  not,  could  not,  know,— I 
thought  only  of  a  Peri.  I  wish  you  had  confided  in 
me,  not  for  your  sake  but  mme,  and  to  prevent  the 
world  from  losing  a  much  better  poem  than  my  own, 
but  which,  I  yet  hope,  this  clashing  will  not  even  now 
deprive  them  of.  *  Mine  is  the  work  of  a  week, 
written,  why  I  have  partly  told  you,  and  partly  I  can- 
not tell  you  by  letter— some  day  I  will. 

*  ♦  *  *  ♦ 

*  Among  the  stories,  intended  to  be  introdaced  into  Lalla 
Rookh,  which  I  had  hegxax,  but,  from  various  causes,  never 
finished,  there  was  one  which  I  had  made  some  progress  in, 
at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  *  The  Bride,"  and  which[ 
on  reading  that  Poem,  I  found  to  contain  such  singular 
coincidences  with  it,  not  only  in  locality  and  costume,  but 
in  plot  and  characters,  that  I  imrnediatelj^gave  ap  my  story 
altogether,  and  began  another  on  an  entirely  new  suhject 
the  Fire-worshippers.  To  this  circumstance,  which  I  im- 
mediately communicated  to  him.  Lord  Byron  alhides  in  this 
letter.  In  my  hero  (to  whom  I  had  even  given  the  name  of 
*  Zelim,"  and  who  was  a  descendant  of  Ali,  outlawed,  with 
all  his  followers,  by  the  reigning  Caliph),  it  was  my  inten- 
tion to  shadow  out,  as  I  did  afterwards  in  another  form,  the 
national  cause  of  Ireland^  To  quote  the  words  of  my  letter 
to  Lord  Byron  on  the  su1:aeet :-«!  chose  this  story  be- 
canse  one  wrttes  best  about  what  one  feels  most,  and  I 
thwight  the  parallel  with  Ireland  would  enable  me  to  in- 
fuse some  vigour  into  my  hero's  character.  Bat  to  aim  at 
vigour  and  strong  feeling  after  yon,  is  hopeless  ;~that 
region '  was  made  for  Caesar.' " 


<c 


Go  on — ^I  shall  really  be  very  unhappy  if  lataO 
interfere  vrith  you.  The  success  of  mine  is  yet  pro- 
blematical ;  though  the  public  will  probably  pnrdiase 
a  certain  quanUty,  on  the  presumption  of  dieirovn 
propensity  for  the  '  Giaour'  and  such '  horrid  myste- 
ries.' The  only  advantage  I  have  is  being  on  the 
q>ot;  and  that  merely  amounts  to  saving  me  tbe 
trouble  of  turning  over  books,  which  I  had  better 
read  again.  If  your  diamber  was  furnished  in  the 
same  way,  you  have  no  need  to  go  there  to  descnbe 
— ^I  mean  only  as  to  accuracy — because  I  drew  it 
from  recollection. 


"  This  last  thing  of  mine  may  have  the  same  fate, 
and  I  assure  you  I  have  great  doubts  about  it.  But, 
even  if  not,  its  little  day  will  be  over  before  yoa  are 
ready  and  willing.    Come  out — '  screw  your  courage 
to  the  sticking  place.'     Except  the  Post  Bag  (ud 
surely  you  cannot  complain  of  a  want  of  sucoea 
there),   you  have  not  been  regularly  out  for  some 
years.    No  man  stands  higher, — whatever  you  may 
think  on  a  rainy  day,  in  your  provincial  retreat 
'  Aucun  homme,  dans  aucune  langue,  n'a  et^,  peut- 
etre,  plus  compl^tement  le  poete  du  coeur  et  le  poete 
des  femmes.    Les  critiques  lui  reprochent  de  n'avw 
repr^ent^  le  monde  ni  tel  qu'il  est,  ni  tel  quH  doit 
Stre ;  mats  lei  femmes  r^pondent  qu'il  ta  repr^mU 
tel  qu'elles  leddsirent.' — IshouM  have,  thought  Sis- 
mondi  had  written  this  for  you,  insftead  <^  Metastasio. 

**  Write  to  me,  and  tell  me  of  yourself.  Do  yoo 
remember  what  Rousseau  said  to  some  one^— '  Hare 
we  quarrelled?* you  have  talked  to  like  ofien,  and 
never  once  mentioned  yourself.' 

"  P  S. — The  last  sentence  is  an  indirect  apology 
for  my  own  egotism,— but  I  believe  in  letters  it  i» 
aOowed.  I  wish  it  was  mutual.  I  have  met  with 
an  odd  reflection  in  Grinun;  it  shall  not— at  least, 
the  bad  part — be  applied  to  you  or  me,  though  we 
of  us  has  certainly  an  indifferent  name — but  this  it 
is :  '  Many  people  have  the  reputation  of  being 
wicked,  with  whom  we  should  be  too  happy  to  pan 
our  lives.'  I  need  not  add  it  is  a  woman's  saying- 
a  Mademoiselle  de  Sommery's.'' 


At  this  time  Lord  Byron  commenced  a  Journal,  or 
Diary,  from  the  pages  of  which  I  have  aU-eady  se- 
lected a  few  extracts,  and  of  which  I  shall  now  lay  as 
much  more  as  is  producible  before  the  reader.  Em- 
ployed chiefly,— as  such  a  record,  from  its  natnre, 
must  be,— about  persons  still  living  and  occurrences 
still  recent,  it  would  be  impossible,  of  course,  to  sub- 
mit it  to  the  public  eye,  without  the  omission  of  some 
portion  of  its  contents,  and  unluckily,  too,  of  that 
vei7  portion  which,  from  its  reference  to  the  secret 
pursuits  and  feelings  of  the  writer,  would  the  most 
liveUly  pique  and  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  reader. 
Enough,  however,  vriU,  I  trust,  still  remain,  even 
after  all  this  necessary  vrinnowmg,  to  enlarge  stiD 
further  the  view  we  have  here  opened  into  the  inte- 
rior of  the  poet's  life  and  habits,  and  to  indulge  harm- 
lessly that  taste,  as  general  as  it  is  natural,  which 
leads  us  to  contemplate  vrith  pleasure  a  great  mind  ia 
its  undress,  and  to  rejoice  m  the  discovery  so  coo- 
soling  to  human  pride,  that  even  the  mightiest,  b 
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their  moments  of  ease  and  weakness  resemble  our-  ' 
sdTes* 

"  JOURNAL,  BJiGUN  NOVEMBER  14,  1813. 

**  If  this  had  been  begun  ten  years  ago,  and  faith- 
'^j  kept ! ! ! — ^heigho  1  there  are  too  many  things  I 
^h  never  to  haye  remembered,  as  it  is.    Well, — ^I 
*^ve  had  my  share  of  what  are  called  the  pleasures 
'2  ^  iife^  and  have  seen  more  of  the  European  and 
^^iatic  world  than  I  have  made  a  good  use  of.  They 
^^  'rlrtue  is  its  own  reward,' — it  certainly  should  be 
^^d  well  for  its  trouble.    At  five-and-twenty,  when 
~^e  better  part  of  life  is  over,  one  should  be  some- 
^%;— and  what  am  I  ?  m^thing  but  five  and  twenty 
""^-'^ajid  the  odd  months.     What  have  I  seen?  the 
^me  man  all  oyer  tlie  world, — ay,  and  woman  too. 
^iVe  me  a  Mussulman  who  never  asks  questions,  and 
^  she  of  the  same  race,  who  saves  one  the  trouble  of 
l^utting  them.    But  for  this  same  plague — yellow- 
^rer — and  Newstead  delay,  I  should  have  been  by 
tliis  time  a  second  time  close  to  the  Euxine.    If  I  can 
Overcome  the  last,  I  don't  so  much  mind  your  pesti- 
lence ;  and,  at  any  rate,  the  spring  shall  see  me 
there, — ^provided  I  neither  marry  myself  nor  unmarry 
any  one  else  in  the  interval.    I  wish  one  was, — I 
d<m't  know  what  I  wish.    It  is  odd  I  never  set  my- 
self seriously  to  wishing  without  attaining  it — and 
repenting.     I  begin  to  believe  with  the  good  old 
Magi,  that  oae  should  only  pray  for  the  nation,  and 
not  for  the  individual ; — but,  on  ray  principle,  this 
would  not  be  very  patriotic. 

"  No  more  reflections. — ^Let  me  see — last  night  I 
finished  '  Zuleika,'  my  second  Turkish  Tale.  I  be- 
Ueve  the  composition  of  it  kept  me  alive — for  it  was 
written  to  drive  my  thoughts  from  the  recollection  of — 

Dear  lacred  name,  reit  ever  unreveal'd. 

At  least,  even  here,  my  hand  would  tremble  to  write 
it.  This  afternoon  1  have  burnt  the  scenes  of  my 
commenced  comedy.  I  have  some  idea  of  expectorat- 
ing a  romance,  or  rather  a  tale,  in  prose ; — but  what 
romance  could  equal  the  events — 

quseque  ipse vidi, 

Et  quorum  pan  magna  fui. 

^  To-flay  Hemy  Byron  called  on  me  with  my  little 
ooosin  Eliza.  She  will  grow  up  a  beauty  and  a 
plague;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  it  is  the  prettiest 
child!  dark  eyes  and  eyelashes,  black  and  long  as 
the  wing  of  a  raven.  I  think  she  is  prettier  even  than 
my  niece,  Georghia, — ^yet  I  don't  like  to  think  so 
neither;  and,  though  older,  she  is  not  so  clever. 

**  Dallas  called  before  I  was  up,  so  we  did  not 
meet.  Lewis,  too— who  seems  out  of  humour  with 
eyeiy  thing.  What  can  be  the  matter?  he  is  not 
married — has  he  lost  his  o^vn  mistress,  or  any  other 
person's  wife  ?  Hodgson,  too,  came.  He  is  going  to 
be  married,  and  he  is  the  kind  of  man  who  will  be 
the  happier.  He  has  talent,  cheerfulness,  every  thing 
that  can  make  him  a  pleasing  companion ;  and  his 
intended  is  handsome  and  young,  and  all  that.  But 
I  never  see  any  one  much  improred  by  matrimony. 
M  my  coupled  oontenqiorarics  are  bald  and  discon- 

*  *  C*est  sortoat  aux  hommes  qui  font  hors  de  toute 
comparftfaion  par  te  ginie,  qu'on  aime  k  reuembler  au 
woina  par  les  foibleaaen.'^^GiHsfitent. 


tented.  W.  and  S.  have  both  k»t  theur  hair  and 
good-humour;  and  the  last  of  the  two  had  a  good 
deal  to  lose.  But  it  don't  much  signify  what  falls  of 
a  man's  temples  in  that  state. 

^  Mem.  I  must  get  a  toy  to-morrow  for  Eliza,  and 
send  the  device  for  the  seals  of  myself  and  *  *  *. 
Mem.  too,  to  call  on  the  Stael  and  Lady  Holland  to- 
morrow, and  on  *  *,  who  has  advised  me  (with- 
out seeing  it,  by  the  by)  not  to  publish '  Zuleika;'  I 
believe  he  is  right,  but  experience  might  have  taught 
him  that  not  to  print  is  physieaUy  impossible.  No 
one  has  seen  it  but  Hodgson  and  Mr  Gifibrd.  I 
nerer  in  my  life  rend  a  composition,  save  to  Hodgson, 
as  he  pays  me  in  kind.  It  is  a  horrible  thing  to  do  too 
frequently;— better  print,  and  they  who  like  may 
read,  and,  if  they  don't  like,  you  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  they  have,  at  least,  purchased  the 
right  of  saying  so. 

**  I  have  declined  presenting  the  Debtor's  Petition, 
being  sick  of  parliamentaiy  miunmeries.  I  have 
spoken  thrice;  but  I  doubt  my  ever  becoming  au 
orator.  My  first  was  liked ;  the  second  and  third— 1 
don't  know  whether  they  succeeded  or  not.  I  have 
never  yet  set  to  it  con  amore; — one  must  have  some 
excuse  to  oneself  for  kziness,  or  inability,  or  both, 
and  this  is  mine.  '  Company,  villanous  company, 
hath  been  the  spoil  of  me ;' — and  then,  I  haye  '  drunk 
medicmes,'  not  to  make  me  love  others,  but  certainly 
enough  to  hate  myself. 

**  Two  nighu  ago,  I  saw  the  tigers  sup  at  Exeter 
Change.  Except  Veli  Pacha's  lion  in  the  Morea,— 
who  followed  the  Arab  keeper  like  a  dog, — the  fond- 
ness of  the  hyaena  for  her  keeper  amused  me  most. 
Such  a  conversazione  1 — ^There  was  a  '  hippopota- 
mus,' like  Lord  L — I  in  the  face;  and  the  '  Ursine 
Sloth'  hath  the  yery  same  voice  and  manner  of  my 
yalet— but  the  tiger  talked  toO  much.  The  elephant 
took  and  gave  me  my  money  again — took  ofi^my  hat — 
opened  a  door — tnmked  a  whip — and  behaved  so 
well,  that  I  wish  he  was  my  butler.  The  handsomest 
animal  on  earth  is  one  of  the  panthers;  but  the  poor 
antelopes  were  dead.  I  should  hate  to  see  one  here : 
— the  sight  of  the  camel  made  me  pine  again  for  Asia 
Minor.  >/  Oh  quando  te  aspiciamT 


«Nov.  Ifith. 
^  Went  last  m'ght  with  Lewis  to  see  the  first  of 
Antony  and  Cleopatra.  It  was  admirably  got  up  and 
well  acted— a  salad  of  Shakspeare  and  Dryden.  Cleo> 
patra  strikes  me  as  the  epitome  of  her  sex — ^food, 
lively,  sad,  tender,  teasing,  humble,  haughty,  beau- 
tiful, the  devil !— coquettish  to  the  last,  as  well  with 
the  *■  asp'  as  with  Antony.  After  doing  aD  she  can  to 
persuade  him  that — but  why  do  they  abuse  him  for 
cutting  off  that  poltroon  Cicero's  head?  Did  not 
Tully  tell  Brutus  it  was  a  pity  to  haye  spared  Antony  ? 
and  did  he  not  speak  the  Philippics?  and  are  not 
*  fjDords  things?'  and  such  *  words*  very  pestilent 
'  things'  tpo?  If  he  had  had  a  hundred  heads,  they 
deserved  (from  Antony)  a  rostrum  (his  was  stuck  up 
there)  apiece — though,  after  all,  he  might  as  well 
have  pardoned  him,  for  the  credit  of  the  thing.  But 
to  resume — Cleopatra,  after  securing  him,  says, '  yet 
go' — *  it  is  your  interest,'  &c. — how  like  the  sex ! 
and  the  questions  about  Octayia — it  is  woman  all  over. 
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**  To-day  received  Lord  Jersey's  invitatioii  to  Mid- 
dleton — to  tmvd  sixty  miles  to  meet  Madame  *  *  1 
I  ODce  travelled  three  thoosand  to  get  among  siknt 
people ;  and  this  same  lady  writes  octavos  and  taOu 
fidios.  I  have  read  her  books— 4ike  most  of  them,  and 
delight  in  the  last;  so  I  won't  hear  it,  as  well  as 
read.  ♦  ♦  *  ♦  ♦ 

**  Read  Bums  to-day.  What  would  he  have  been, 
if  a  patrician  ?  We  should  have  had  more  .polish — 
less  force— just  as  much  verse,  but  no  immortality — 
a  divorce  and  a  duel  or  two,  the  which  had  he  sur- 
vived, as  his  potations  must  have  been  less  spirituous, 
he  might  have  lived  as  long  as  Sheridan^  and  outlived 
as  much  as  poor  Brinsley.  What  a  wreck  is  that 
man  1  and  all  from  bad  pilotage ;  for  no  one  had  ever 
better  gales,  though  now  and  then  a  little  too  squally. 
Poor  dear  Sherry  1  I  shall  never  forget  the  day  he 
and  Rogers  and  Moore  and  I  passed  together;  when 
he  talked,  and  we  listened,  without  one  yawn,  from 
six  to  one  in  the  morning. 

"Got  my  seals  ♦•♦♦♦♦.  n^y^  again  forgot 
a  plaything  for  ma  petite  cousine  Eliza;  but  I  must 
send  for  it  to-morrow.  I  hope  Harry  will  bring  her 
to  me.  I  sent  Lord  Holland  the  proofs  of  the  last 
' Giaour,'  and  the  'Bride of  Abydos. '  He  won't  like 
the  Utter,  and  I  don't  think  that  I  shall  long.  It  was 
written  in  four  nights,  to  distract  my  dreams  from  *  *. 
Were  it  not  thus,  it  had  never  been  composed ;  and 
had  I  not  done  something  at  that  time,  I  must  have 
gone  mad,  by  eating  my  own  heart— bitter  diet !— 
Hodgson  likes  it  better  than  the  Giaour,  but  nobody 
else  will, — and  he  never  liked  the  fragment.  I  am 
sure,  had  it  not  been  for  Murray,  that  would  never 
have  been  published,  though  the  circumstances  which 
are  the  groundwork  make  ***  heigh-ho ! 

"  To-night  I  saw  both  the  sisters  of  *  * ;  my  God  1 
the  youngest  so  like!  I  thought  I  should  have 
sprung  across  the  house,  and  am  so  glad  no  one  was 
with  me  in  Lady  H.'s  box.  I  hate  those  likenesses— 
the  mock-bird,  but  not  the  nightingale — so  like  as  to 
remind,  so  different  as  to  be  painful.^  One  quarrels 
equaUy  with  the  points  of  resemblance  and  of  dis- 
tinction. 

«Nov.l7tli. 
**  No  letter  from  *  * ;— but  I  must  not  complain. 
The  respectoble  Job  says,  *  Why  should  a  Uvmg  mm 
complain!'  I  really  don't  know,  except  it  be  that  a 
dead  man  can't;  and  he,  thcsaid  patriarch,  did  com- 
plain, nevertheless,  till  his  friends  were  tired,  and 
his  wife  recommended  that  pious  prologue,  *  Curse 
—  and  die ;'  the  only  time,  I  suppose,  when  but  little 
relief  is  to  be  found  in  swearing.  I  have  had  a  most 
kind  letter  from  Lord  Holland  on  *The  Bride  of 
Abydos,'  which  he  likes,  and  so  does  Lady  H.  This 
is  very  good-natured  in  both,  from  whom  I  don't 
deserve  any  quarter.  Yet  I  did  think,  at  the  time, 
that  my  cause  of  enmity  proceeded  from  Holland- 
house,  and  am  glad  I  was  wrong,  and  wish  I  had  not 
becniin  such  a  hurry  with  that  confounded*  satire,  of 
which  I  would  suppress  even  the  memory;— but 

•  Etrtti  holdi  no  ottier  like  to  thee, 
Or,  if  it  doth,  In  vain  for  me : 
For  worlds  I  dare  not  view  the  dame 
Resembling  thee,  yet  not  the  tame. 

Th*  Giaour. 


people,  now  they  can't  get  it,  make  a  hm 
believe,  out  of  contradiction. 

"  George  Ellis  and  Murray  have  been  talk 
thing  about  Scott  and  me,  George  pro  So 
veiy  right  too.  If  they  want  to  depose  hii 
wish  they  would  not  set  me  up  as  a  co 
Even  if  I  had  my  choice,  I  would  rather  be 
of  Warwick  than  aH  the  kings  he  ever  made 
and  Gifibrd  I  take  to  be  the  monarch-n 
poetry  and  prose.  The  British  Critic,  m  theii 
Review,  have  pre-supposed  a  comparison, 
am  sure  my  friends  nerer  thought  of,  and  Vi 
subjects  are  injudicious  in  descending  to.  i 
man — and  admire  his  works  to  what  Bir 
calls  Entutymtuy.  All  such  stuff  can  onljr 
and  do  me  no  good.  Many  hate  his  politics- 
all  politics);  and  here,  a  man*s  politics  are 
Greek  soul— an  tiSatXoVf  besides  God  kno 
other  soul;  but  their  estimate  of  the  ti 
rally  go  together. 

^Hany  has  not  brought  ma  petite  cousine 
us  to  go  to  the  play  together : — she  has  1 
once.  Another  short  note  from  Jersey,  invitin 
and  me  on  the  33d.  I  must  see  my  agent 
I  wonder  when  that  Newstead  business 
finished.  It  cost  me  more  than  words  to  ] 
it— and  to  haoe  parted  with  it  1  What  o 
what  I  do?  or  what  becomes  of  mef— bi 
remember  Job's  saying,  and  console  myself  v 
*  a  living  man.' 

"I  wish  I  could  settle  to  reading  agiun,~ 
monotonous,  and  yet  desultory.  I  take  up  I 
fling  them  down  again.  I  b^m  a  comedy, 

it  because  the  scene  ran  into  reaHty; a 

the  same  reason.    In  rhyme,  I  can  keep  n 
from  facts;   but  the  thought  always  runs 

through yes,  yes,  through.     I  h 

letter  from  Lady  Melbourne — the  best  fric 
had  m  my  life,  and  the  cleverest  of  women. 

"  Not  a  word  from  *  ♦.  Hare  they  sc 
^  ^  ?  or  has  my  hist  precious  epistle  &lle 
Lion's  jaws?  If  so— and  this  silence  looks 
— I  must  clap  on  *my  musty  morion'  and 
my  iron.'  1  am  out  of  practice, — but  I  v 
again  at  Manton's  now.  Besides,  I  would 
his  shot.  I  was  once  a  fiimous  wafer^spl 
then  the  bullies  of  society  made  it  necessa 
since  I  began  to  feel  that  I  had  a  bad  cai 
port,  I  have  left  off  the  exercise. 

^  What  strange  tidings  from  that  Anakim 
— ^Buonaparte !  Ever  since  I  defended  my  I 
at  Harrow  against  the  rascally  time-servers 
war  broke  out  in  1803,  he  has  been  a  'h( 
man'  of  mine— on  the  continent ;  I  don't 
here.  But  I  don't  like  those  same  flights 
of  armies,  &c.  &c.  I  am  sure  when  I 
his  bust  at  school,  I  did  not  think  he  ^ 
away  from  himself.  But  I  should  not  woi 
banged  them  yet.  To  be  beat  by  men  woul< 
thing;  but  by  three  stupid,  legitimate-ol 
boobies  of  r^ular-bred  sovereigns — O-hi 
— O-hone-a-rie !  It  must  be,  as  Cobbett 
marriage  with  the  thick-lipped  and  thi< 
Autrichienne  brood.  He  had  better  have  k 
who  was  kept  by  Barras.  I  never  knew  any  g 
of  your  young  wife,  and  legal  espousals,  U 
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your  'sober-blooded  boy,'  who  'eats  fish'  and 
drinketh  'no  sack.'  Had  he  not  the  whole  open?  all 
Fans  ?  an  France?  But  a  mistress  is  just  as  perplex- 
ing— ^that  is,  one— two  or  more  are  manageabie  by 
dirtsion. 

^  I  have  begun^  or  had  begun,  a  song,  and  flung  it 
into  the  fire.  It  was  in  remembrance  of  Mary  Duff, 
my  first  of  flames,  before  most  people  begin  to  bum. 
I  wonder  what  the  devil  is  the  matter  with  me .'  I 
can  do  nothing,  and — ^fortunately  there  is  nothing  to 
do.  It  has  lately  been  m  my  power  to  make  two 
persons  (and  their  connexions)  comfortable,  pro  tem- 
pore^  and  one  happy  ex  tempore, — I  rejoice  in  the 
last  particularly,  as  it  is  an  exoelloit  man.*  I  wish 
there  had  been  more  inconvenience  and  less  gratifica- 
ticm  to  my  self-love  in  it,  for  then  there  had  been  more 
merit.  We  are  all  selfish — and  I  believe,  ye  gods  of 
Epicurus !  I  believe  in  Rochefoucault  about  mtfn,  and 
in  Lucretius  (not  Busby's  translation)  about  your- 
selves. Your  bard  has  made  you  veiy  nonchalaiU 
and  blest ;  but  as  he  has  excused  ttf  from  damnation, 
I  dcm't  envy  you  your  blessedness  much — a  little,  to 
be  sure.  I  remember,  last  year,  *  *  said  to  me,  at  *  *, 
*  Have  we  not  passed  our  last  month  like  the  gods  of 
Lucretius  ?'  And  so  we  had.  She  is  an  adept  in  the 
text  of  the  original  (which  I  like  too) ;  and  when  that 
booby  Bus.  sent  his  translating  prospectus,  she 
subscribed.  But,  the  devil  pnmipting  him  to  add  a 
specimen,  she  transmitted  him  a  subsequent  answer, 
saying,  that,  'after  perusing  it,  her  conscience  would 
not  permit  her  to  cJlow  her  name  to  remain  on  the 
listof  subacribblers.  »  ♦  *  »  ♦ 
Last  night,  at  Lonl  H.'8 — Mackintosh,  the  Ossul- 
st<»ie8,  Puys^g^,  &c.,  there — I  was  trying  to  recol- 
lect a  quotation  (as  /  think)  of  Staers,  from  some 
Teutonic  sophist  about  architecture.  'Architecture,' 
says  this  Macoronico  Tedescho, '  reminds  me  of  frozen 
music'  It  is  somewhere — but  where? — the  demon 
of  perplexity  must  know  and  won't  tell.  I  asked  M., 

and  he  said  it  was  not  in  her;  but  P ^r  said  it 

must  be  hers,  it  was  so  Hke,  *  ^  ^^ 

H.  laughed,  as  he  does  at  all  *  De  I'AUemagne,'— in 
which,  however,  I  think  he  goes  a  little  too  &r.  B., 
I  hear,  contemns  it  too.  But  there  are  fine  passages ; 
— and,  after  all,  what  is  a  work — any — or  every 
work — but  a  desert  with  fountains,  and,  perhaps,  a 
grove  or  too,  every  day's  journey?  To  be  sure,  in 
Madame,  what  wc  often  mistake,  and  '  pant  for,'  as 
the  '  cooling  stream,'  turns  out  to  be  the '  mirage* 
(entice,  verbiage) ;  but  we  do,  at  last,  get  to  some- 
thing like  the  temple  of  Jove  Ammon,  and  then  the 
waste  we  have  passed  is  only  remembered  to  gladden 

the  contrast. 

♦  *  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

"Called  on  €♦♦,  to  explain  *  *  *  She  is 
very  beautiful,  to  my  taste,  at  least ;  for  on  coming 
home  from  abroad,  I  recollect  being  unable  to  look  at 
any  woman  but  her — they  were  so  fair  and  unmean- 
ing, and  blonde.  The  darkness  and  r^ularity  of  her 
features  reminded  me  of  my  *  Jannat  ti  Aden.'  But 
this  impression  wore  off;  and  now  I  can  look  at  a 
bir  woman,  without  longing  for  a  Houri.  She  was 
very  good-tempered,  and  every  thing  was  expkuned. 

"  To-day,  great  news — '  the  Dutch  have  taken  Hol- 


*  EvidenOy,  Mr  Hodgfon. 
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land,'— -which,  I  suppose^  will  be  sooeeeded  by  the 
actual  expkMion  of  the  Thames.  Five  provinces  have 
declared  for  young  Stadt^  and  there  will  be  inunda- 
tion, conflagration,  constupration,  consternation,  and 
every  sort  of  nation  and  nations,  fighting  away,  up  to 
their  knees,  in  the  damnable  quags  of  this  will-o'-the- 
wisp  abode  of  Boors.  It  is  said  Bemadotte  is 
amongst  them,  too;  and,  as  Orange  will  be  there 
soon,  they  will  have  (Crown)  Prince  Stork  and  King 
Log  in  their  Loggeiy  at  the  same  time.  Two  to  one 
on  the  new  dynasty  1 

*'Mr  Murray  has  offered  me  one  thousand  guineas 
(or  the  *  Giaour'  and  the  '  Bride  of  Abydos.'  I  w(m't 
--it  is  too  much,  though  I  am  strongly  tempted, 
merely  for  the  Maiy  of  it.  No  bad  price  for  a  fortnight's 
(a  week  each)  what? — the  gods  know— it  was  in- 
tended to  be  caDed  Poetry. 

^  I  have  dined  regularly  Unlay,  for  the  first  time 
since  Sunday  last — this  being  Sabbath,  too.  All  the 
rest,  tea  and  diy  biscuits— six  per  diem.  1  wish  to 
God  I  had  not  dined  now ! — ^It  kills  me  with  heavi- 
ness, stupor,  and  horrible  dreams; — and  yet  it  was 
but  a  pint  of  bucellas,  and  fish.*  Meat  I  never  touch, 
— nor  much  vegetable  diet  I  wish  I  were  in  the 
country,  to  take  exercise, — instead  of  being  obliged 
to  cool  by  abstinence,  in  lieu  of  it.  I  should  not  so 
much  mind  a  little  accession  of  flesh, — my  bones  can 
well  bear  it.  But  the  worst  is,  the  devil  always  came 
with  it, — till  I  starve  him  out, — and  I  wUlnot  be  the 
slave  of  any  appetite.  If  I  do  err,  it  shall  be  my 
heart,  at  least,  that  heralds  the  way.  Oh  my  head — 
how  it  aches ! — the  horrors  of  digestion !  I  wonder 
how  Buonaparte's  dinner  agrees  with  him  ? 

*'Mem.  I  must  write  to-morrow  to  'Master 
Shallow,  who  owes  me  a  thousand  pounds,'  and 
seems,  in  his  letter,  afraid  I  should  ask  him  for  it;  -f- 
— as  if  I  would  J — I  don't  want  it  (just  now,  at  least), 
to  begin  with;  and  though  I  have  often  wanted  that 
sum,  I  never  asked  for  the  repayment  of  ;f.  10  in  my 
life — from  a  friend.  His  bond  is  not  due  tliis  year, 
and  I  told  him,  when  it  was,  I  should  not  enforce  it. 
How  often  must  he  make  me  say  the  same  thing  ? 

**  I  am  wrong — 1  did  once  ask  *  *  *  ^  to  repay  me. 
But  it  was  under  circumstances  that  excused  me  to 
him,  and  would  to  any  one.  I  took  no  interest,  nor 
required  security.  He  paid  me  soon, — at  least,  bin 
padre.  My  head !  I  believe  it  was  given  me  to  ache 
with.    Good  even. 

«Nov22d,]81S. 

** '  Orange  Boven  1'  So  the  bees  have  expelled  the 
bear  that  broke  open  their  hive.  Well,--if  we  are 
to  have  new  De  Witts  and  De  Ruyters,  God  spede 
the  little  republic  1  I  should  like  to  see  the  Hague 
and  the  village  of  Brock,  where  they  have  such  pri- 
mitive habits.  Yet,  I  don't  know, — their  canals 
would  cut  a  poor  figure  by  the  memory  of  the  Bos- 
phorus ;  and  the  Zuyder  Zee  look  awkwardly  afler 
'Ak  Degnity.'  No  matter, — the  bluff  burghers, 
puffing  freedom  out  of  their  short   tobacco-pipes, 

*  He  bad  thb  year  §o  tu  departed  from  Us  ttriet  plan  of 
diet  as  to  eat  flah  oecaaionaUy. 

t  We  have  here  another  inatance,  in  addition  to  the  arn- 
nificent  aid  afforded  to.  Mr  Hodgaon  of  the  geoemoM  readi- 
ness of  the  poet,  notwithstandinff  his  own  limited  meaaa^ 
to  make  tlie  resoarces  he  possessod  avAilalde  tor  tlie  asaist- 
ance  of  his  friends. 

t  Left  blank  thos  in  the  orifiaaL 
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might  be  worth  weiiig;  though  I  prefier  a  cigar,  or  a 
hooka,  witli  the  ro6e4eaf  mixed  with  the  milder  herb 
of  the  Le?ant.  I  don't  know  what  liberty  meaat,— 
ne?er  having  leen  it,— -but  wealth  it  powor  all  o?er 
the  world ; — and  as  a  shilling  performs  the  duty  of  a 
pound  (besides  sun  and  sky  and  beauty  (or  nothing) 
in  the  East, — that  is  the  countiy.  How  I  envy 
Herodes  Atticus  1 — more  than  Pomponius.  And  yet 
a  little  iumuUf  now  and  then,  is  an  agreeable  quick- 
ener  of  sensation ; — such  as  a  revolution,  a  battle,  or 
an  aveniure  of  any  lively  description.  I  think  I 
rather  would  have  been  Bkmneval,  Ripperda,  Albe- 
roni,  Hayreddin,  or  Home  Barbarossa,  or  even 
Wortley  Montague,  than  Mahomet  himself. 

^  Rogers  will  be  in  town  soon? — the  23d  is  fixed 
for  our  Middleton  visit.  8hall  I  go?  umphi — In 
this  island,  where  one  can't  ride  out  without  over- 
taking tlie  sea,  it  don't  much  matter  where  one 
goes. 

^  I  remember  the  effect  of  the  Jirtt  Edinburgh 
Review  on  me.  I  heard  of  it  six  weeks  before, — read 
it  the  day  of  its  denunciation, — dined  and  drank 
three  bottles  of  claret  (with  S.  B.  Davies,  I  think), 
— neither  ate  nor  slept  the  less,  but,  nevertheless, 
was  not  easy  till  I  had  vented  my  wrath  and  my 
rhyme,  in  the  same  pages,  against  every  thing  and 
every  body.  Like  George,  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
'  the  fate  of  my  paradoxes'  would  allow  me  to  per- 
ceive no  merit  in  another.  I  remembered  only  the 
maxim  of  my  boxing-master,  which,  in  my  youth, 
was  found  useful  in  all  general  riots, — *  Whoever  is 
not  for  you  is  against  you — mill  away  right  and  left,' 
and  so  I  did ; — like  Ishmael,  my  hand  was  against  all 
men,  and  all  men's  anent  me.  I  did  wonder,  to  be 
sure,  at  my  own  success— 

And  manrelf  so  much  wit  is  all  his  own, 

as  Hobhouse  sarcastically  says  of  somebody  (not  un- 
likely myself,  as  we  are  old  friends) ; — but  were  it  to 
come  over  again,  I  would  not.  I  have  since  redde^ 
the  cause  of  my  couplets,  and  it  is  not  adequate  to 
the  effect.  C^^  told  me  that  it  was  believed  I 
alluded  to  poor  Lord  Carlisle's  nervous  disorder  in 
one  of  the  lines.  I  thank  Heaven  I  did  not  know  it 
— and  would  not,  could  not,  if  I  had, — I  most  natu- 
rally be  the  last  person  to  be  pointed  on  defects  or 
maladies. 

^Rogers  is  silent, — and,  it  is  said,  severe.  When 
he  does  talk^  he  talks  well ;  and,  on  all  subjects  of 
taste,  his  delicacy  of  expression  is  pure  as  his  poetry. 
If  you  enter  his  house — his  drawing-room — ^his  library 
— ^you  of  yourself  say,  this  is  not  the  dwelling  of  a 
common  mind.  There  is  not  a  gem,  a  coin,  a  book 
thrown  aside  on  his  chimney-piece,  his  so&,  his  table, 
that  does  not  bespeak  an  almost  fastidious  elegance 
in  the  possessor.  But  this  very  delicacy  must  be 
the  misery  of  his  existence.  Oh  the  jarrings  his  dis- 
position must  have  encountered  through  life  i 

^Southey,  I  have  not  seen  much  oL  His  appear- 
ance is  Epic ;  and  he  is  the  only  existing  entire  man 
of  letters.  All  the  others  have  some  pursuit  an- 
nexed to  their  authorship.  His  manners  are  mild, 
but  not  those  of  a  man  of  the  worid,  and  his  talents, 

*  It  was  thus  that  he,  in  general,  spelled  this  word. 


of  the  first  order.  His  prose  is  peifec 
poetry  there  are  various  opinioDS :  there  ii 
too  much  of  it  for  the  present  generation ; 
will  probably  select.  He  has  pauaget  •( 
thing.  At  present,  he  has  a  party,  hut 
— except  for  his  prose  writings.  The  Lift 
is  beautiful. 

**  ^  *  is  a  LUUratewr,  the  oracle  of  thi 
of  the  *  ♦  s,  L*  W*  (Sydney  Snut 
Virgin,')  Mrs  Wilmot  (she,  at  least,  is  a 
might  frequent  a  purer  stream).  Lady  B  * 
the  Blues,  with  Lady  C  *  *  at  their  head- 
nothing  ^  her — *look  in  her  face  and  ; 
them  all,'  and  every  thing  else.  Oh  that 
*  te  Diva  potens  Cypri,'  I  would,  to  be  1 
that  woman,  build  and  bum  another  Troy. 

"M^^e  has  a  peculiarity   of  talent, 
talents, — poetry,  music,  voice,  all  his  o^ 
expression  in  each,  which  never  was,  n 
possessed  by  another.    But  he  is  capal 
higher  flights  in  poetry.    By  the  by,  wha 
what— every  thing  in  the  'Poet-Bag!' 
nothing  M  *  *  e  may  not  do,  if  he  vriU  bu 
set  about  it.    In  society,  he  is  gentlemanl 
and  altogether  more  pleasing  than  any 
vrith  whom  I  am  acquainted.    For  his  boo 
dple,  and  independence,  his  conduct  to    ^ 
speaks  '  trumpet-toogued.'    He  has  but  o 
and  that  one  I  daily  regret — he  is  not  here. 

"  Ward— I  like  Ward.*  By  Mahomet 
to  think  I  like  every  body  ; — a  disposition 
encouraged ; — a  sort  of  social  gluttony,  thai 
every  thing  set  before  it.  But  J  like  War 
piquant ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  will  stand 
in  the  House  and  every  where  else — ^if  \ 
regularly.  By  the  by,  I  dine  vrith  him  ti 
which  may  have  some  influence  on  my  op 
is  as  well  not  to  trust  one's  gratitude  afii 
I  have  heard  many  a  host  libelled  by  hi 
with  his  burgundy  yet  reeking  on  their  fmc 


"  I  have  taken  Lord  Salisbury's  box  a 
garden  for  the  season; — and  now  I  mus 
prepare  to  join  Lady  Holland  and  party,  in 
Drury-lane,  questa  sera. 

^  Holland  doesn't  think  the  man  is  Jv» 
that  the  yet  unpublished  journal  throws  | 
on  the  obscurities  of  that  part  of  George  th< 
reign. — What  is  this  to  George  the  Tliird'i 
know  what  to  think.  Why  should  Junii 
dead  ?  If  suddenly  apoplexed,  would  he 
grave  without  sending  his  itJt»\of  to  sho 
ears  of  posterity,  *  Junius  was  X.  Y.  Z.  E» 
in  the  parish  of  *  *  *.  Repair  his  mom 
churchwardens !  Print  a  new  Edition  of  hi 
ye  booksellers  ! '  Impossible, — the  man 
alive,  and  will  never  die  without  the  disc 
like  him  ; — ^he  was  a  good  hater. 

^Came  home  unwell  and  went  to  bet 
sleepy  as  might  be  desirable. 

*  The  present  Lord  Dudley. 
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*  Taetday  morning. 
I  awoke  from  a  dream — well!  and  have  not 
ers  dreamed  ?— Such  a  dream  !— bu4  she  did  not 
rtake  me.  I  wish  the  dead  would  rest,  however. 
Ii  I  how  my  blood  chilled— and  I  could  not  wake 
nd— and — ^heigho ! 

Shadows  to-niglit 
Hare  struck  more  terror  to  the  tool  of  Richard, 
Tbaa  ctmld  the  substance  of  ten  thousand  **u, 
Arm'd  all  in  proof,  and  led  by  shallow  *  *. 

)o  not  like  this  dream, — ^I  hate  its  *  foregone  con- 
sifin.'  And  am  I  to  be  shaken  by  shadows  ?  Ay, 
in  they  remind  us  of— no  matter — ^but,  if  I  dream 
Bagam,  I  will  try  whether  aU  sleep  has  the  like 
iou.  Since  I  rose,  I  Ve  been  in  considerable  bodily 
a  abo ;  but  it  is  gone,  and  now,  like  Lord  Ogleby , 
im  woimd  up  for  the  day. 

^  A  Qote  from-Mountnorris — I  dine  with  Ward  ;— 
OBing  is  to  be  there,  Frere,  and  Sharpe, — perhaps 
Ard.    I  am  to  be  one  of  *  the  five'  (or  rather  six), 
Lady  *  *  said    a    little    sneeringly   yesterday. 
«y  ture  aU  good  to  meet,  particularly  Canning,  and 
^ard,  when  he  likes.  I  wish  I  may  be  well  enough 
isten  to  these  intellectuals. 
No  letters  to-day ; — so  much  the  better, — ^there 
no  answers.     I  must  not  dream  again ; — ^ii  spoils 
1  reality.    I  will  go  out  of  doors,  and  see  what 
fog  wiH  do  for  me.    Jackson  has  been  here :  the 
ing  world  much  as  usual ;  but  the  Club  increases. 
adl  dine  at  Crib*s  to-morrow : — I  like  energy — 
1  animal  energy — of  all  kinds ;  and  I  have  need 
oth  mental  and  corporeal.    I  have  not  dined  out, 
•  indeed,  at  ally  lately ;  have  heard  no  music — 
e  seen  nobody.    Now  for  a  plunge — ^high  life  and 
Hfe. '  Amant  aUema  CamoensB ! ' 
I  have  burnt  my  roman — as  I  did  the  first  scenes 
^  sketch  of  my  comedy — and,  for  aught  I  see,  the 
>9we  of  burning  is  quite  as  great  as  that  of 
■^Dg.  These  two  last  would  not  haye  done.    I 
'  into  naUtiet  more  than  ever ;  and  some  would 
^^  heen  recognized  and  others  guessed  at. 
Redde  the  Ruminator — a  collection  of  Essays,  by 
|tniQge,bat  able^  old  man  (Sir  E.  B.)  and  a  half- 
Id  yoong  one,  author  of  a  Poem  on  the  Highlands, 
"led 'Childe  Alarique.'    The  word  'sensibility' 
^^JsmyaverHion]  occurs  a  thousand  times  Jn  these 
^J9;  and,  it  seems,  is  to  be  an  excuse  for  all 
^  of  discontent.    This  young  man  can  know 
^  of  life ;  and,  if  he  cherishes  the  di^>osition 
^  funs  through  his  papers,  will  become  useless, 
^>  perhaps,  not  even  a  poet,  after  all,  which  he 
"^  ^^etermined  to  be.      God  help  him !  no  one 
fl^  ft  rhymer  who  could  be  any  thing  better. 
j^  is  what  annoys  one,  to  see  Scott  and  Moore, 
^^pbell  and  Refers,  who  might  have  all  been 
"^  and  leaders,  now  mere  spectatOTs.  For,  though 
^  ^J  have  otl^er  ostensible  avocations,  these  last 
'^uced  to  a  secondaiy  consideration.    *  *,  too, 
^^  away  his  time  among  dowagers  and  un- 
^  girls.    If  it  advanced  any  terunu  affidr,  it 
e  lome  excuse ;  but,  with  the  unmarried,  that  is 
^zardoos  specuhtion,  and  tiresome  enough,  too ; 
>  with  the  veterans,  it  is  not  much  worth  tiying, 
iless,  perhaps,  one  in  a  thousand. 
'f  I  had  any  views  in  this  countiy,  they  would 
ably  be  parliamentary.  But  I  have  no  ambition ; 


at  least,  if  any,  it  would  be  '  aut  Cessar  aut  nihU.' 
My  hopes  are  limited  to  the  arrangement  of  my 
afiairs,  and  settling  either  in  Italy  or  the  East  (rather 
the  last),  and  drinking  deep  of  the  languages  and 
literature  of  both.  Past  events  have  unnerved  me : 
and  all  I  can  now  do  is  to  make  life  an  amusemest, 
and  k)ok  on  while  others  play.  After  all— even  the 
highest  game  of  crowns  and  sceptres,  what  is  it  ? 
Vtde  Napoleon's  last  twelvemonth.  It  has  completely 
upset  my  system  of  fatalism.  I  thought,  if  crushed, 
he  would  have  fiedlen,  when  *  fractus  illabatur  orbis,' 
and  not  have  been  pared  away  to  gradual  insigni- 
ficance ;— 4hat  all  this  was  not  a  mere  jeu  of  the  gods, 
but  a  prelude  to  greater  changes  and  mightier  events. 

But  Men  never  advance  beymd  a  certain  point ; 

and  here  we  are,  retrograding  to  the  dull,  stupid, 
old  system, — balance  of  Europe — ^poising  straws 
upon  kings*  noses,  instead  of  wringing  them  off! 
Give  me  a  republic,  or  a  despotism  of  one,  rather 
than  the  mixed  government  of  one,  two,  three.  A 
republic !— look  in  the  history  of  the  Earth — Rome, 
Greece,  Venice,  France,  Holland,  America,  our  short 
(eheu  1)  Commonwealth,  and  compare  it  with  what 
they  did  under  masters.  The  Asiatics  are  not  quali- 
fied to  be  republicans,  but  they  have  the  liberty  of 
demolishing  despots, — ^which  is  the  next  thing  to  it. 
To  be  the  first  man — ^not  the  Dictator— not  the  Sylla, 
but  the  Washington  or  the  Aristides — the  leader  in 
talent  and  truth— is  next  to  the  Divinity  1  Franklin, 
Penn,  and  next  to  these,  either  Brutus  or  Cassius — 
even  Mirabeau — or  St  Just.  I  shall  never  be  any 
thing,  or  rather  always  be  nothing.  The  most  I  can 
hope  is,  that  some  will  say,  *  He  might,  perhaps,  if 
he  would.' 

*lf,  midnight. 

**  Here  are  two  confounded  proofs  from  the  printer. 
I  have  lodied  at  the  one,  but,  for  the  soul  of  me,  I 
can't  look  over  that  *  Giaour'  again,— at  least,  just 
now,  and  at  this  hour — and  yet  there  is  no  moon. 

^Ward  talks  of  going  to  Holland,  and  we  have 
partly  discussed  an  CTuenUtle  expedition.  It  must  be 
in  ten  days,  if  at  all — ^if  we  wish  to  be  in  at  the 
Revolution.  And  why  not  ?  *  *  is  distant,  and  will 
be  at  *  *,  stOl  more  distant,  till  spring.  No  one  else, 
except  Augusta,  cares  for  me — no  ties — no  trammels 
— afuUamo  dunque — te  tonaamo,  bene — se  mm,  ch' 
imporia  ?  Old  William  of  Orange  talked  of  dying 
in  *the  last  ditch'  of  his  dingy  countiy.  It  is  lucky 
I  can  swim,  or  I  suppose  I  should  not  well  weather 
the  first.  But  let  us  see.  I  have  heard  hyaenas  and 
jackalls  in  the  ruins  of  Asia  ;  and  bull-frogs  in  the 
marshes, — ^besides  wolves  and  angry  Mussulmans. 
Now,  I  should  like  to  listen  to  the  shout  of  a  free 
Dutchman. 

"Alia!  Viva!  Forever!  Hourra!  Huzza! — ^which 
is  the  most  rational  or  musical  of  these  ciies  ? '  Orange 
Boven,'  according  to  the  Morning  Post. 

'Wednesday.  94th. 

^  No  dreams  last  night  of  the  dead  nor  the  living — 
so — I  am  *  firm  as  the  marble,  founded  as  the  rock 
— till  the  next  earthquake. 

"  Ward's  dinner  went  off  well.  There  was  not  a 
disagreeable  person  there — unless  /  offended  any 
body,  which  I  am  sure  I  could  not  by  contradiction, 
for  I  said  little,  and  opposed  nothing.    Sharpe  (a  man 
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of  elegant  mind,  and  who  has  lired  much  with  the 
best^Pox,  Home  Tooke,  Windham,  Pitzpatrick, 
and  all  the  agitators  of  other  times  and  tongues)  told 
us  the  particulars  of  his  List  interview  with  Windham,^ 
a  few  days  before  the  fiital  operation,  which  sent '  that 
gallant  spirit  to  aspire  the  skies.'  Windham — the 
first  in  one  department  of  oratory  and  ta]ent,whose  only 
fiiult  was  his  refinement  beyond  the  intellect  of  half 
his  hearers^-^ Windham,  half  his  life  an  active  parti- 
cipator in  the  events  of  the  earth,  and  one  of  those 
who  governed  nations. — he  regretted,  and  dwelt  much 
on  that  r^pret,  that  *  he  had  not  entirely  devoted  him- 
self to  literature  and  science ! ! ! '  His  mind  certainly 
would  have  carried  him  to  eminence  there,  as  else- 
where ; — but  I  cannot  comprehend  what  debility  of 
that  mind  could  suggest  such  a  wish.  I,  who  have 
hear  him,  cannot  regret  any  thing  but  that  I  shall 
never  hear  him  again.  What!  would  he  have  been 
apk>dder?  a  metaphysician f — ^perhaps  a  rhymer?  a 
scribbler?  Such  an  exchange  must  have  been  sug- 
gested by  illness.  But  he  is  gone,  and  Time, '  shall 
not  look  upon  his  like  again.' 

^  I  am  tremendously  in  arrear  with  my  letters, — 
except  to  *  *,  and  to  her  my  thoughts  overpower 
me, — ^my  words  never  compass  them.  To  Lady  Mel- 
bourne I  write  with  most  pleasure — and  her  answers, 
so  sensible,  so  taciique — I  never  met  vrith  half  her 
talent.  If  she  had  been  a  few  years  younger,  what 
a  fool  she  would  have  made  of  me,  had  she  thought  it 
worth  her  whi]e,T>and  I  should  have  lost  a  valuable 
and  most  agreeable/nm//.  Mem. — a  mistress  never 
is  nor  can  be  a  fHend.  While  you  agree,  you  are 
lovers;  and,  when  it  is  over,  any  thing  but  friends. 

^  I  have  not  answered  W.  Scott's  last  letter, — but 
I  will.  I  regret  to  hear  from  others  that  he  has  lately 
been  unfortunate  in  pecimiary  involvements.  He  is 
undoubtedly  the  Monarch  of  Parnassus,  and  the  most 
English  of  bards.  I  should  place  Rogers  next  in  the 
living  list — (I  valbe  him  more  as  the  last  of  the  best 
school) — ^Moore  and  Campbell  both  third — Southey 
and  VYordsworth  and  Coleridge— the  rest,  it  voKXot 
—thus: 

W.  SCOTT. 


Hoossa. 


■oou^^camfiku.. 


aOUTHET  .WOBnaWODTB^-aWIJUUDOIL 


TBS   MAMy. 


There  is  a  triangular  '  Gradus  ad  Pamassum ! — 'the 
names  are  too  numerous  for  the  base  of  the  triangle. 
Poor  Thurlow  has  gone  wild  about  the  poetry  of 


Queen  Bess's  reign— c'm^  dommage.  I  have  luked 
the  names  upon  my  triangle  more  upon  what  I  beliert 
popular  opinion  than  any  decided  opinion  of  m;  own. 
Por,  to  me,  some  of  M  *  ^  e*s  last  Erin  spaiJa- 

*  As  a  beam  o'er  the  face  of  the  waters'—'  When  he 
who  adores  thee'—'  Oh  blame  not'— and  *Ohbrealle 
not  his  name' — are  worth  all  the  Epics  that  ever  wen 
compoised. 

^  *  *  thinks  that  the  Quarterly  will  attack  ne 
next.  Let  them.  I  have  been  '  peppered  so  lughlj' 
in  n^  time,  both  vrays,  that  it  must  be  cayenne  ff 
aloes  to  make  me  taste.  I  can  sincerely  say  that  I 
am  not  very  much  alive  now  to  criticism.  BntHo 
tracing  this— I  rather  believe,  that  it  proceeds  froi 
my  not  attaching  that  importance  to  authonliq) 
which  many  do,  and  which,  when  young,  I  did  also. 

*  One  gets  tired  of  every  thing,  my  angel,'  says  Val- 
mcHit.  The  *  angels'  are  the  only  things  of  wfaick 
I  am  not  a  little  sick — but  I  do  think  the  preference 
of  writert  to  agentt — the  mighty  stir  made  aixnit 
scribbling  and  scribes,  by  themselves  and  others-i 
sign  of  efieminacy,  degeneracy,  and  weakness.  Who 
would  vnrite,  who  had  any    thing  better  to  do! 

*  Action'—*  action' — *  action' — said   DemoBtheDes: 

*  Actions — actions,'  I  say,  and  not  writing,— least  of 
all,  rhyme.  Look  at  the  querulous  and  monotonoui 
lives  of  the  '  genus  ?'— except  Cervantes,  Tbsn, 
Dante,  Ariosto,  Kleist  (who  were  brave  and  actire 
citizens),  .£schylus,  Sophodes,  and  some  other  of 
the  antiques  abo— what  a  worthless,  idle  brood  it  is! 

«  Twelve,  inwtaiKitte. 

"  Just  returned  from  dinner,  with  Jackson  (the 
Emperor  of  Pugilisn^  and  another  of  the  select,  it 
Crib's,  the  Champion's.  I  drank  more  than  1  like, 
and  have  brought  away  some  three  bottles  of  reiy 
fair  claret — for  I  have  no  headache.    We  had  Tod 

*  *  up  after  dinner ; — ^very  facetious,  though  some- 
what prolix.  He  don't  like  his  situation— wants  to 
fight  again— pray  Pollux  (or  Castor,  if  he  was  the 
miUer)  he  may  !  Tom  has  been  a  sailor— a  coal- 
heaver— and  some  other  genteel  profession,  beforehe 
took  to  the  cestus.  Tom  has  been  in  action  at  sea, 
and  is  now  only  three-and-thirty.  A  great  man  1  bus 
wife  and  a  mistress,  and  conversations  well— batn; 
some  sad  omissions  and  misapplications  of  the  aspi- 
rate. Tom  is  an  old  friend  of  mine ;  I  hare  sees 
some  of  his  best  battles  in  my  nonage.  He  is  now  a 
publican,  and,  I  fear,  a  sinner ; — for  Mrs  *  *  is  on 
alimony,  and  *  *'s'  daughter  lives  with  the  chaa* 
pion.  This  *  *  told  me,— Tom,  having  an  opinia 
of  my  morals,  passed  her  off  as  a  legal  spouse. 
Talking  of  her,  he  said  *  she  was  the  troeat  of 
women' — from  which  I  immediately  inferred  ^ 
could  not  be  his  wife,  and  so  it  turned  out. 

^  These  panegyrics  don't  belong  to  matrimony;-" 
for,  if  '  true,'  a  man  don't  think  it  necessai?  ^  *' 
so ;  and  if  not,  the  less  he  says  the  better.  *  *  * 
is  the  only  man,  except  ♦  ♦  *  ^^  I  ever  hetfd 
harangue  upon  his  wife's  virtue;  and  I  listened  to 
both  with  great  credence  and  patience,  and  stul^ 
my  handkerchief  into  my  mouth,,  when  I  found  yawn- 
ing irresistible. — By  the  by,  I  am  yawning  now-*» 
good  night  to  thee.— UttJitfon, 
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•Thnnday.  96th  Not. 
Awoka  a  litde  feyerish,  but  no  headache— no 
dreams  neither,  thanks  to  stupor!  Two  letters,  one 
from  ♦  ♦  ♦  *j  the  other  from  Liady  Melbourne — 
both  excellent  in  their  reqiective  styles.  *  *  ♦  *'s 
contained  also  a  reiy  pretty  ^ric  on  '  concealed 
grie&' — if  not  her  own,  yet  very  like  her.  Why  did 
she  not  say  that  the  stanzas  were,  or  were  not,  of  her 
composition  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  to  wish  them 
hen  or  not.  I  have  no  great  esteem  for  poetical 
persons,  particularly  women ; — they  have  so  much  of 
the  *  ideal'  in  practics,  as  well  as  ethicf. 

**  I  have  been  thinking  lately  a  good  deal  of  Mary 
Duff,  &c.  &c.  &c.  &C.'' 

**  Lord  Holland  invited  me  to  dinner  to-day ;  but 
three  days'  dining  would  destroy  me.  So,  without 
eating  at  all  since  yesterday,  I  went  to  my  box  at 
Covent-garden, 

♦        ♦        ♦        ♦        ♦        ♦ 

**  Saw  *  *  *  *  looking  very  pretty,  though  quite  a 
different  style  of  beauty  flrom  the  other  two.  She 
has  the  finest  eyes  in  the  world,  out  of  which  she 
pretends  not  to  see,  and  the  longest  eyelashes  I  ever 
saw,  since  Leila's  and  Phannio's  Moslem  curtains  of 
the  light  She  has  much  beauty,— just  enough, — 
but  is,  I  think,  tn^chanU. 


^  I  have  been  pondering  on  the  miseries  of  separa- 
tion, that — oh  how  seldom  we  see  those  we  love !  yet 
we  live  ages  in  moments,  token  met.  The  .only 
thing  that  ocmsoles  me  during  absence  is  the  reflec- 
tion that  no  moital  or  personal  estrangement,  from 
ennui  or  disagreement,  can  take  place ;— 4nd  when 
people  meet  hereafter,  even  though  mai^  changes 
may  have  taken  place  in  the  mean  time,  still — ^unless 
they  are  tu^  of  each  other — ^they  are  ready  to  re- 
unite, and  do  not  blame  each  oUier  for  the  drcum- 
stances  that  severed  them.    *    *    * 

*  Saturday,  27th  (I  believe— or  rather  am  in  doubt, 
which  is  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  mortal  faith). 

"  I  have  missed  a  day ;  and,  as  the  Irishman  said, 
or  Joe  Miller  says  for  him,  *  have  gained  a  loss,'  or 
by  the  loss.  Every  thing  is  settled  for  Holland,  and  no- 
thing but  a  cough,  or  a  caprice  of  my  fellow-traveller's, 
can  Btop  us.  Carriage  ordered — funds  prepared — 
and,  ptrobably,  a  gale  of  wind  into  the  bargain. 
N*importe — I  believe,  with  Qym  o'  the  Clow,  or 
Robin  Hood,  *  By  our  Mary  (dear  name!],  that  art 
both  Mother  and  May,  I  think  it  never  was  a  man's 
bt  to  die  before  his  day.'  Heigh  for  Helvoetsluys, 
and  so  forth  1 

"  To-night  I  went  with  young  Heniy  Fox  to  see 
'  Nouijahad' — a  drama,  which  the  Morning  Post 
hath  laid  to  my  charge,  but  of  which  I  cannot  even 
guess  the  author.  I  wonder  what  they  will  next  in- 
flict up(m  me.  They  cannot  well  sink  below  a  Melo- 
drama; but  that  is  better  than  a  Satire  (at  least,  a 
personal  one),  with  which  I  stand  truly  arraigned, 
and  in  atonement  of  which  I  am  resolved  to  bear 
silently  all  criticism,  abuses,  and  even  praises  for 
bad  pantomimes  never  composed  by  me, — without 
even  a  contradictory  aspect.    I  suppose  the  root  of 


*  This  panaffe  has  been  already  extracted. 


this  report  is  my  loan  to  the  manager  of  my  Turkish 
drawings  for  his  dresses,  to  which  he  was  more  wel- 
come than  to  my  name.  I  suppose  the  real  author 
^  soon  own  it,  as  it  has  succeeded ;  if  not>  Job  be 
my  model,  and  Lethe  my  beverage ! 

"  ****  has  received  the  portrait  safe;  and,  in 
answer,  the  only  remark  she  makes  upon  it  is,  *  in- 
deed it  is  like'— and  again,  *  indeed  it  is  like.'  *  *  * 
With  her  the  likeness  *  covered  a  multitude  of  sins;' 
for  I  happen  to  know  that  this  portrait  was  not  a 
flatterer,  but  dark  and  stem, — even  black  as  the 
mood  ill  which  my  mind  was  scorching  kst  July, 
when  I  sate  for  it.  All  the  others  of  me — ^like  most 
portraits  whatsoever — are,  of  course,  more  agree- 
able than  nature. 

"Redde  the  Ed.  Review  of  Rogers.  He  is 
ranked  highly,— but  where  he  should  be.  There  is 
a  summary  view  of  us  all — Moore  and  me  among 
the  rest ;  and  both  (the/r«^  justly)  praised— though, 
by  implication  (justly  again),  placed  beneath  our 
memorable  friend.  Mackintosh  is  the  writer,  and 
also  of  the  critique  on  the  Stael.  His  grand  essay 
on  Burke,  I  hear,  is  for  the  next  number.  But  I 
know  nothing  of  the  Edinburgh,  or  of  any  other  Re- 
view, but  from  rumour;  and  I  have  long  ceased 

indeed,  I  could  not,  in  justice,  complain  of  any,  even 
though  I  were  to  rate  poetry  in  general,  and  my 
rhymes  in  particular,  more  highly  than  I  really  do. 
To  withdraw  mytelf  from  mytelf  (oh  that  cursed 
selfishness !)  has  ever  been  my  sole^  my  entire,  my 
sincere  motive  in  scribbling  at  all ;  and  publishing  is 
also  the  continuance  of  the  same  object,  by  the  action 
it  affords  to  the  mind,  which  else  recoils  upon  itself. 
If  I  valued  fame,  I  should  flatter  received  opinions, 
which  have  gathered  strength  by  time,  and  will  yet 
wear  longer  than  any  living  works  to  the  contrai7. 
But,  for  the  soul  of  me,  I  cannot  and  will  not  give 
the  lie  to  my  own  thoughts  and  doubts,  come  what 
may.  If  I  am  a  fool,  it  is,  at  least,  a  doubting  one ; 
and  I  envy  no  one  the  certainty  of  his  self-appioved 
wisdom. 

'*  All  are  inclined  to  believe  what  they  covet,  from 
a  lotteiy-ticket  up  to  a  passport  to  paradise, — ^in 
which,  from  description,  I  see  nothing  veij  tempt- 
ing. My  restlessness  tells  me  I  have  something 
within  that  *  passeth  show.'  It  is  for  Him,  who 
made  it,  to  prolong  that  spark  of  celestial  fire  which 
illuminates,  yet  bums,  this  frail  tenement ;  but  I  see 
no  such  horror  in  a  *  dreamless  sleep,'  and  I  have  no 
conception  of  any  existence  which  duration  would 
not  render  tiresome.  How  else  '  fell  the  angels,' 
even  according  to  your  creed  ?  They  were  immortal, 
heavenly,  and  happy  as  their  Apottaie  Abdklh  now 
by  his  treachery.  Time  must  decide ;  and  eternity 
won't  be  the  less  agreeable  or  more  horrible  because 
one  did  not  expect  it.  In  the  mean  time,  I  am  grate- 
ful for  some  good,  and  tolerably  patient  under  cer- 
tain evils — gr&ce  a  Dieu  et  mon  bon  temperaments 

«  Sunday,  28th. 


«<  Monday,  29th. 


*  Tuesday,  SOth. 

"  Two  days  missed  in  my  log-book ; — ^hiatus  haud 
deflendus.    They  were  as  little  worth  recollection  as 
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the  rest ;  and,  luckily,  lazineas  or  society  prevented 
me  from  notching  them. 

"  Swiday,  I  dined  with  the  \axA  Holland  in  St 
James's-square.  Lai^  P<urty — among  them  Sir  S. 
Romilly  and  Lady  Ry. — General  Sir  Somebody 
Bentham,  a  man  (^  science  and  talent,  I  am  told— 
Homer— — the  Horner,  an  Edinburgh  reviewer,  an 
excellent  speaker  in  the  *  Honourable  House,'  very 
pleasing  too,  and  gentlemanly  in  company,  as  far  as 
I  have  seen — Sharpe — Phillips  of  Lancashire — ^Lord 
John  Russell,  and  others,  '  good  men  and  true.' 
Holland's  society  is  very  good ;  you  always  see  some 
one  or  other  in  it  worth  knowing.  Stufied  myself 
with  sturgeon,  and  exceeded  in  champagne  and 
wine  in  general,  but  not  to  confusion  of  head.  When 
I  do  dine,  I  goige,  like  an  Arab  or  a  Boa  snake,  on 
fish  and  vegetables,  but  no  meat.  I  am  always  bet- 
ter, however,  on  my  tea  and  biscuit  than  any  other 
regimen^ — and  even  tliat  sparingly. 

^  Why  does  Lady  H.  always  have  that  damned 
screen  between  the  whole  room  and  the  fire  f  I*  who 
bear  cold  no  better  than  an  antelope,^  and  never  yet 
found  a  sun  quite  done  to  my  taste,  was  absolutely 
petrified,  and  could  not  even  shiver.  All  the  rest,  too, 
looked  as  if  they  were  just  unpacked,  like  salmon, 
from  an  ice-basket^  and  set  down  to  table  for  that 
day  only.  When  she  retired,  I  watched  their  looks 
as  I  dismissed  the  screen,  -and  every  cheek  thawed, 
and  every  nose  reddened  with  the  anticipated  glow. 

"  Saturday,  I  went  with  Harry  Pox  to  Nouijahad ; 
and,  I  believe,  convinced  him,  by  incessant  yawning, 
that  it  was  not  mine.  I  wisli  the  precious  author 
would  own  it,  and  release  me  from  his  fame.  The 
dresses  are  pretty,  but  not  in  costume ;— Mrs  Home's, 
all  hut  the  turban,  and  the  want  of  a  small  dagger  (if 
she  is  a  Sultana),  perfect.  I  never  saw  a  Turkish 
woman  with  a  turban  in  my  life — nor  did  any  one 
else.    The  Sultanas  have  a  small  poniard  at  the 

waist.    The  dialogue  is  drowsy — the  action  heavy 

the  scenery  fine — the  actors  tolerable.  I  can't  say 
much  for  their  seraglio — ^Teresa,  Phannio,  or  *  *  * 
were  worth  them  all. 

"  Sunday,  a  very  handsome  note  from  Mackintosh, 
who  is  a  rare  instance  of  the  union  of  veiy  transcen- 
dent talent  and  great  good-nature.  To-day  (Tues- 
day), a  very  pretty  billet  from  M.  la  Baronne  de 
Stael  Holstein.  She  is  pleased  to  be  much  pleased 
with  my  mention  of  her  and  her  last  work  in  my  notes. 
I  spoke  as  I  thought.  Her  works  are  my  delight,  and 
so  is  she  herself,  for— half  an  hour.  I  don't  like  her 
politics — at  least,  her  having  changed  them ;  had  she 
been  quaUs  ab  inceptoy  it  were  nothing.  But  she  is  a 
woman  by  herself,  and  has  done  more  than  all  the 
rest  of  them  together,  intellectually ; — she  ought  to 
have  been  a  man.  She  flatters  me  very  prettify  in 
her  note ;— but  I  knoto  it.  The  reason  that  adulation 
is  not  displeasing  is,  that,  though  untrue,  it  shows 
one  to  be  of  consequence  enough,  in  one  way  or 
other,  to  induce  people  to  lie,  to  make  us  their 
friend ;— that  is  their  concern. 

**  *  *  is,  I  hear,  thriving  on  the  repute  of  a  pun 
(which  was  mine  at  Mackintosh's  dinner  some  time 
back),  on  Ward,  who  was  asking  *  how  much  it  would 
take  tore-io^t^him?'  I  answered  that,  probably, 
he,  *  must  first,  before  he  was  re-tohigged,  be  re- 
ioarded.'    This  foolish  quibble,  before  the  Stael  and 


Mackintosh  and  a  number  of  conversationen,  \m 
been  mouthed  about,  and  at  last  settled  on  the  head 
of  *  *,  where  long  may  it  remain ! 

**  George*  is  returned  from  afloat  to  get  a  oew 
ship.  He  looks  thin,  but  better  than  I  expected.  I 
like  George  much  more  than  most  people  like  tiiev 
heirs.  He  is  a  fine  fellow,  and  every  inch  a  sailor.  I 
would  do  any  thing,  but  apotUUvse^  to  get  him  on  it 
his  profession. 

^  Lewis  called.  It  is  a  good  and  good-hunoured 
man,  but  pestilently  prolix  and  paradoxical  andpe^ 
tonal.  If  he  would  but  talk  half,  and  reduce  hs 
visits  to  an  hour,  he  would  add  to  his  popularity.  At 
an  author,  he  is  very  good,  and  his  vanity  is  MMrfe, 
like  Erskine's,  and  yet  not  offending. 

**  Yesterday,  a  very  pretty  letter  from  Annabell»,f 
which  I  answered.  What  an  odd  sitiution  ui 
friendship  is  ours  1 — ^without  one  spark  of  lore  n 
either  side,  and  produced  by  circumstances  which  io 
genera]  lead  to  coldness  on  one  side,  and  aTeraoou 
the  other.  She  is  a  very  superior  woman,  and  w] 
Uttle  spoiled,  which  is  strange  in  an  heire8»-a([iiiof 
twenty — a  peeress  that  is  to  be,  in  her  ownright- 
an  only  child,  and  a  twante,  who  has  always  had  he 
own  way.  She  is  a  poetess — a  mathonaticiiJi,-* 
metaphysician,  and  yet,  withal,  veiy  kind,  geaefoui, 
and  gentle,  with  very  little  pretension.  Any  other 
head  would  be  turned  with  hdf  her  acquisitions,  and 
a  tenth  of  her  advantages. 

Wednesdaf,  December  lit,  VIS. 

^^  To-day,  responded  to  La  Baronne  de  Stael  Hol- 
stein, and  sent  to  Leigh  Hunt  (anacquiskioDloDj 
acquaintance  — through  Moore— of  last  suminef]  a 
copy  of  the  two  Turkish  Tales.     Hunt  is  an  estnor- 
dinaiy  character,  and  not  exaeUy  of  the  present  age. 
He  reminds  me  more  of  the  Pyra  and  Hampden  tineB 
— much  talent,  great  independence  of  spirit,  and  ai 
austere,  yet  not  repulsive,  aspect.    If  he  goes  oo 
qmHM  ab  incepto,  I  know  few  men  who  wifideaerre 
more  praise  or  obtain  it.    I  must  go  andaeehin 
again ) — the  rapid  succession  of  adventure  mux  Wt 
summer,  added  to  some  serious  uneasiness  and  bus- 
ness«  have  interrupted  our  acquaintance ;  but  he  iaa 
man  worth  knowing ;  and  though,  for  his  own  sake,! 
wish  him  out  of  prison,  I  like  to  study  character  in 
such  situations.  He  has  been  unshaken,  and  wiEoon 
tinue  so.    I  don't  think  him  deeply  versed  in  tk 
— he  is  the  bigot  of  virtue  (not  religion),  and  en- 
amoured of  the  beauty  of  that  *  empty  name,'  as  the 
last  breath  of  Brutus  pronounced,   and  every  d^ 
proves  it    He  is,  periiaps,  a  little  opinionated,  as 
men  who  are  the  centre  of  circieSf  wide  or  narrow 
the  Sir  Oracles,  in  whose  name  two  or  three  ^ 
gathered  together — ^must  be,  and  as  even  Johnson 
was ;  but,  withal,  a  valuable  man,  and  less  vain  tbn 
success  and  even  the  consciousness  of  preferring  'the 
right  to  the  expedient '  might  excuse. 

^  To-morrow  there  is  a  party  of  purple  at  the 
'  blue '  Miss  *  *  *  's.  Shall  I  go  ?  urn  1— I  don't  much 
affect  your  Uue-bottles ; — ^but  one  ought  to  be  dd, 
There  will  be,  *  I  guess  now'  (as  the  Americans  say), 
the  Staels  and  Mackintoshes — good — the  ^  ^  ^s  and 
*  *  *s— not  so  good — the  ♦  ♦  *s,  &c.  &c.— good  for 
nothing.    Perhaps  that  blue-winged  Kashmirian  but- 

*  His  cousin,  the  present  Lord  Byron, 
t  Miss  IHilbanke,  afterwards  Lady  Bjrron. 
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of  book-leaisiof ,  Lady  *  *  *  *^  will  be  there, 
•e  so ;  it  is  a  pleasure  to  look  upon  that  most 
tiful  of  fiuses. 

Vrote  to  H.---1ie  has  been  telling  that  1 .*  I 

ore,  at  least,  /  did  not  mention  it,  and  I  wish  he 
Bot  He  is  a  good  fellow,  and  I  obliged  myself 
imes  aore  by  being  of  use  than  I  did  him, — and 
s'sanendon't. 

Bddwin  is  boring  me  to  present  their  King's 
^  Petiticm.  I  presented  Cartwright's  last  year ; 
Stanhope  and  I  stood  against  the  whole  House, 
DMHithed  it  valiantly— and  had  some  fun  and  a 
!  abuse  for  our  opposition.  But  *  I  am  not  i'  th' 
'  for  this  business.  Now,  had  *  *  been  here,  she 
Id  liave  made  me  do  it.  There  is  a  woman,  who, 
1  all  her  fasdaatiMi,  always  urged  a  man  to  use- 
as  or  glmy.  Had  she  remained,  she  had  been 
Qtelar  genius.  ♦  ¥  *  * 

Baldwin  is  T^ry  importunate — ^but,  poor  fellow, 
■n't  get  out,  I  can't  get  out — said  the  stariing. ' 
I,  I  am  as  bad  as  that  dog  Sterne,  who  preferred 
ing  mer  a  dead  ass  to  rdiering  a  living  mother, 
lain— hypocrite— slave— sycophant !  But  /  am 
etter.  Here  I  cannot  stimulate  myself  to  a  speech 
he  sake  of  these  unfortunates ;  and  three  words 
iialf  a  smile  of  ^  ^,  had  she  been  here  to  urge  it 

urge  it  she  infafliUy  would — at  least,  she  al- 

>  prei»ed  me  on  senatorial  duties,  and  particu- 
h  the  cause  of  weakness),  would  have  made  me 

^Tocate,  if  not  an  orator.  Curse  on  Rochefou- 
t  for  being  always  right !  In  him  a  lie  were  virtue, 

>  at  least,  a  comfort  to  his  readers. 

QeiMge  E^ron  has  not  caUed  to-day ;  I  hope  he 
he  an  admiral,  and,  perhaps,  Lord  Byron  into  the 
aiB.  If  he  would  but  many,  I  would  engage 
r  to  marry  myself,  or  cut  him  out  of  the  heirship, 
roukl  be  happier,  and  I  should  Uke  nephews 
f  diansoiu. 

shall  soon  be  six-and-tw^ity  (January  S2d, 
.  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  future  that  can 
bjy  ooDsole  us  for  not  being  always  inenly-Jive? 

OhGioventii! 
Oh  Primayera  I  gioventii  dell'  anno. 
Ob  Oioveotik  1  primavera  della  vita. 

'Smiday,  December  5th. 
Dallas's  nephew  (son  to  the  American  Attomey- 
d)  is  arrived  in  this  country,  and  tells  Dallas 
17  rhymes  are  very  popular  in  the  United  States. 
!  are  tiie  ferst  tidings  that  have  ever  sounded 
'ame  to  my  ears — to  be  redde  on  the  banks  of 
lie !  The  greatest  pleasure  I  ever  derived,  of 
nd^  was  from  an  extract,  in  Cooke  the  actor's 
rom  his  Jouma],stating  that  in  the  reading-room 
>an7,  near  Washington,  he  perused  English 
andScotdi  Reviewers.  To  be  popular  in  a  rising 
r  country  has  akindofpo^^tf^noiM^^/,  very  dif- 
from  tile  ephemeral  /cldt  and  figte-ing,  buzzing 
curty-ing  compliments  of  the  well-dressed  multi- 
I  can  safely  say  that,  during  my  reign  in  the 
r  of  1813, 1  regretted  nothing  but  its  duration  of 

wo  mr  three  words  are  here  scratthed  oat  in  the 
icript,  bnt  the  import  of  the  sentence  evidently  is, 
Ir  Hodf son  (to  whom  the  passage  refers)  had  been 
ling  to  some  friends  the  secret  of  Lord  Byron's  hind- 
ohim. 


six  weeks  instead  of  a  fortnight,  and  was  heartily 
glad  to  resign. 

**  Last  night  I  supped  with  Lewis ; — and,  as  usual, 
though  I  neither  exceeded  in  solids  nor  fluids,  have 
been  half  dead  ever  since.  My  stomach  is  entirely 
destroyed  by  long  abstinence,  and  the  rest  will  pro- 
bably follow.  Let  it — I  only  wish  the  pain  over. 
The  *  leap  in  the  dark '  is  the  least  to  be  dreaded. 

^The  Duke  of  *  *  called.  I  have  told  them  forty 
times  that,  except  to  half-a-dozen  old  and  specified 
acquaintances,  I  am  invisible.  His  grace  is  a  good,, 
noble,  ducal  person ;  but  I  am  content  to  think  so  at 
a  distance,  and  so— I  was  not  at  home. 

^  Gait  called. — Mem. — to  ask  some  one  to  speak  to 
Raymond  in  favour  of  his  play.  We  are  old  fdlow- 
travellers,  and,  with  all  his  eccentricities,  he  has 
much  strong  sense,  experience  of  the  world,  and  is, 
as  far  as  I  have  seen,  a  good-natured  philosophical 
fellow.  I  showed  him  Sligo's  letter  on  the  reports  of 
the  Turkish  girl's  aventttre  at  Athens  soon  after  it 
happened.  He  and  Lord  Holland,  Lewis,  and  Moore, 
and  Rogers,  and  Lady  Melbourne  have  seen  it. 
Murray  has  a  copy.  I  thought  it  had  been  unknoumt 
and  wish  it  were ;  but  Sligo  arrived  only  some  days 
after,  and  the  rumours  are  the  subject  of  his  letter. 
That  I  shall  preserve, — U  is  as  well  Lewis  and  Gait 
were  both  horrified;  and  L.  wondered  I  did  not 
introduce  the  situation  into  '  the  Giaour.  He  may 
wonder; — he  might  wonder  more  at  that  produc- 
tion's being  written  at  all.  But  to  describe  the  feelings 
of  that  siiuatum  were  impossible — it  is  icy  even  to 
recollect  them. 

**  The  Bride  of  Abydos  was  published  on  Thursday 
the  second  of  December ;  but  how  it  is  liked  or  dis- 
liked, I  know  not.  Whether  it  succeeds  ot  not  is  no 
fault  of  the  public,  against  whom  I  can  have  no  com- 
plaint But  I  am  much  more  indebted  to  the  tale  than 
I  can  ever  be  to  the  most  partial  reader;  as  it  wrung 
my  thoughts  from  reality  to  imagination — ^from  selfish 
regrets  to  vivid  reeoUections— and  recalled  me  to  a 
country  replete  with  the  brightest  and  darkest,  but 
always  most  Uvely  colours  of  my  memory.  Sharpe 
called,  but  was  not  let  in, — ^which  I  regret. 


(( 


Saw  *  *  yesterday.  I  have  not  kept  my  ap- 
pointment at  Middleton,  which  has  not  pleased  him, 
perhaps ;  and  my  projected  voyage  with  *  *  will, 
perhaps,  please  him  less.  But  I  wish  to  keep  well 
with  both.  They  are  instruments  that  don't  do  in 
concert ;  but  surely  their  separate  tones  are  very  mu- 
sical, and  I  won't  give  up  either, 

**  It  is  well  if  I  don't  jar  between  these  great  dis- 
cords. At  present,  I  stand  tolerably  well  with  all,  but 
I  cannot  adopt  their  dislikes ; — so  many  sets.  Hol- 
land's is  the  first ; — every  thing  distingu/  is  welcome 
there,  and  certainly  the  ton  of  his  society  is  the  best. 
Then  there  is  Md«  de  Stael's — there  I  never  go,  though 
I  might,  had  I  courted  it.  It  is  composed  of  the  *  *s 
and  the  *  *  &mily,  with  a  strange  sprinkling,— ora- 
tors, dandies,  and  all  kmds  of  Blue,  from  the  regular 
Grub-street  uniform,  down  to  the  azure  jacket  of  the 
Litterateur.  To  see  *  *  and  *  *  sitting  together,  at 
dinner,  always  reminds  me  of  the  grave  where  all 
distinctions  of  friend  and  foe  are  levelled ;  and  they — 
the  Reviewer  and  Reviewee — the  Rhinoceros  and 
Elephant— the  Mammoth  and  Megalonyx— all  will 
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lie  quietly  together.  They  now  tU  together,  as 
silent,  but  not  so  quiet,  as  if  they  were  already  im- 
mured. 

**  I  did  not  go  to  the  Benya^  the  other  night.  Tlie 
elder  is  a  woman  of  much  talent,  and  both  are  hand- 
some, and  must  hare  been  beautiful.  To-night  asked 
to  Lord  H.'s,  — shall  I  go  ?  um  1 — ^perhaps. 

«  Mombg,  two  o'clock. 

^  Went  to  Lord  H.'s — party  numerous — mtlady  in 
perfect  good  humour,  and  consequently /»er/^c<.  No 
one  more  agreeable,  or  perhaps  so  much  so,  when  she 
wiD.  Asked  for  Wednesday  to  dine  and  meet  the 
Stael — asked  particularly,  I  believe  out  of  mischief, 
to  see  the  first  interview  after  the  note,  with  which 
Corinne  professes  herself  to  be  so  much  taken.  I 
don't  much  like  it ; — she  always  talks  of  n^self  or 
A^rself,  and  I  am  not  (except  in  soliloquy,  as  now) 
much  enamoured  of  eiUier  subject — especially  one's 
Works.  What  the  devil  shall  I  say  about  *  De  I'Al- 
lemagne? '  I  like  it  prodigiously;  but  unless  I  can 
twist  my  admiration  mto  some  fimtastical  expression, 
she  won't  believe  me ;  and  I  know,  by  experience^ 
I  shall  be  overwhehned  with  fine  things  about  rhyme, 
&c.  &c.  The  k)ver,  Mr  *  *,  was  there  to-night^  and 
C  *  ^  said  '  it  was  the  only  proof  he  had  seen  of  her 
good  taste.'  Monsieur  L'Amant  is  remarkably  hand- 
some ;  but  I  don't  think  more  so  than  her  book. 

**  C  ^  ^  looks  well, — seemed  pleased,  and  dressed 
to  tprueery,  A  blue  coat  becomes  him, — so  does  his 
new  wig.  He  really  looked  as  if  ApoUo  had  sent  him 
a  birthday  suit,  or  a  wedding-garment,  and  was  witty 
and  lively.  ***  He  abused  Corinne's  book,  which 
I  regret ;  because,  firstly,  he  understands  German, 
and  is  consequently  a  Cur  judge ;  and,  secondly,  he  is 
Jirst-rate,  and,  consequently,  the  best  of  judges.  I 
reverence  and  admire  him ;  but  I  won't  give  up 
my  opinion — ^why  should  I?  I  read  her  again  and 
again,  and  there  can  be  no  affectation  in  this.  I 
cannot  be  mistaken  (except  in  taste)  in  a  book  I  read 
and  lay  down,  and  take  up  again;  and  no  book  can 
be  totally  bad,  which  finds  one,  even  one  reader^  who 
can  say  as  much  sincerely. 

^  C.  talks  of  lecturing  next  spring ;  his  last  lectures 
were  eminently  successful.  Moore  thought  of  it,  but 
gave  it  up, — I  don't  know  why.  *  *  had  been  prat- 
ing dignitif  to  him,  and  such  stuff;  as  if  a  man 
disgraced  himself  by  instructing  and  pleasing  at  the 
same  time. 

**  Introduced  to  Marquis  Buckingham — saw  Lord 
Gower — ^heis  going  to  Holland; — Sir  J.  and  Lady 
Mackintosh  and  Homer,  G.  Lamb,  with  I  know  not 
how  many  (R.  Wellesley,  one — a  clever  man)  grouped 
about  the  room.  Little  Henry  Fox,  a  very  fine  boy, 
and  very  promising  in  mind  and  manner, — ^he  went 
away  to  bed  before  I  had  time  to  talk  to  him.  I  am 
sure  I  had  rather  hear  him  than  all  the  savant. 

'Monday,  December  6th. 

"  Murray  tells  me  that  C r  asked  him  why  the 

thing  was  called  the  Bride  of  Abydos  ?  It  is  a  cursed 
awkward  question,  being  unanswerable.  SSie  is  not 
a  bride,  only  about  to  be  one;  but  for,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

^  I  don't  wonder  at  his  finding  out  the  Bull ;  but 
the  detection  *  *  *  is  too  late  to  do  any  good.  I  was 


a  great  fool  to  make  it,  and  am  ashamed  of  not  best; 
an  Irishman.  «  «  « 

**  C ^1  last  night  seemed  a  little  nettled  at  sook- 

thing  <Nr  other — ^I  know  not  what.  We  were  staodiog 
in  the  ante-saloon,  when  Lord  H.  brought  out  (^the 
other  room  a  vessel  of  some  composition  similar  to 
that  which  is  used  in  catholic  churches,  and,  sea^ 
us,  he  exclaimed,  'Here  is  some  incense  for  yon.' 
C- — 1  answered--*  Carry  it  to  Lord  Qyroii— Acu 
used  to  U:       *       *       * 

**  Now,  this  comes  of  *  bearing  no  brother  near  tk 
throne.'  I,  who  have  no  throne,  nor  widi  to  haveoir 

fioto — whatever  I  may  have  done am  at  perfect 

peace  with  all  the  poetical  fraternity ; — or,  at  least, 
if  I  dislike  any,  it  is  not  poetiealfy,  but  penouBf. 
Surely  the  field  of  thought  is  infinite ; — ^whatdoeiit 
signify  who  is  before  or  behind  in  a  race  whore  then 
is  no  goal  ?  The  temple  of  Fame  is  like  that  of  tlie 
Persians,  the  Universe ;— our  altar,  the  topi  of 
mountains.  I  should  be  equally  cxmt&ai  with  Hooit 
Caucasus  or  Mount  Anything ;  and  those  who  like  it 
may  have  Mont  Blanc  or  Chimborazo,  without  nj 
envy  of  their  elevation. 

^  1  think  I  may  noto  speak  thus ;  for  I  have  jot 
published  a  Poem,  and  am  quite  ignorant  vbether 
it  is  Hkefy  to  be  Weed  or  not.  I  have  hitherto  heud 
little  in  its  commendation,  and  no  one  can  domrifiii 
abuse  it  to  one's  face,  except  in  print.  It  can't  be 
good,  or  I  should  not  have  stumbled  over  the  threM 
and  blundered  in  my  very  title.  But  I  began  it  with 
my  heart  full  of  ^  *  ^,  nnd  my  head  of  oiientaltiin 
(I  can't  call  them  isms,)  and  wrote  on  rapidly.  *** 

**  This  journal  is  a  relief.  When  I  am  tired-ul 
generally  am — out  comes  this,  and  down  goes  erer; 
thing.  But  I  can't  read  it  over; — and  God  koom 
what  contradictions  it  may  contain.  If  I  am  oncere 
with  myself  (but  I  fear  (me  lies  more  to  one's  sdf 
than  to  any  one  else),  every  page  should  canfote, 
refute,  and  utterly  abjure  its  predecessor.  I 

^  Another  scribble  from  Martin  Baldwin,  the  peti* 
tioner :  I  have  neither  head  nor  nerves  to  present  iL 
That  confounded  supper  at  Lewis's  has  spoiled  mj 
digestion  and  my  philanthropy.  I  have  no  more 
charity  than  a  cruet  of  vinegar.  Would  I  were  an 
ostrich  and  dieted  on  fire-irons, — or  any  thing  thai 
my  gizzard  could  get  the  better  of. 

^To-day  saw  W.  His  unde  is  dying,  and  W. 
don't  much  affect  our  Dutch  determinations.  I  ^ 
with  him  on  Thursday,  provided  Vomcle  is  not  dined 
upon,  or  peremptorily  beq)oke  by  the  posthumous  ein- 
cures,  before  th^  day.  I  wish  he  may  recover— not 
for  our  dinner's  sake,  but  to  disappoint  the  under- 
taker, and  the  rascally  reptiles  that  may  weD  wait, 
since  they  trt/f  dine  at  last. 

**Gell  called — he  of  Troy — after  I  was  out 
Mem. — to  return  his  visit.  Ekit  my  Mems.  are  the 
very  landmarks  of  forgetfulness ; — something  like  a 
lighthouse*  with  a  ship  wrecked  under  the  nose  of  its 
lantern.  I  never  look  at  a  Mem.  vrithout  seeing  that  I 
have  remembered  to  foi^t.  Mem. — I  have  forgotten 
to  pay  Pitt's  taxes,  and  suppose  I  shall  be  surcharged. 
*  An  I  do  not  turn  rebel  when  thou  art  king* — oons! 
I  believe  my  very  biscuit  is  leavened  with  that  Im- 
postor's imposts. 

^L7.  M«.  returns  from  Jersey's  to-morrow;— I 
must  call.    A  Mr  Thomson  has  sent  a  song,  which  I 
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mt  applaud.  I  hate  annoying  them  with  censure 
rsileQce; — and  yet  I  hate  ieiiering, 
**  Saw  Lord  Glenbervie  and  his  Prospectus,  at 
lurray's,  of  a  new  Treatise  on  Timber.  Now  here 
I  a  man  more  useful  than  all  the  historians  and 
bjmers  ever  planted.  For  by  preserving  our  woods 
Ad  forests,  he  furnishes  materials  for  all  the  history 
f  Britain  worth  reading,  and  all  the  odes  worth 


^  Redde  a  good  deal,  but  desultorily.  iHy  head  is 
wnmed  with  the  most  useless  lumber.  It  is  odd 
bat  when  I  do  read,  I  can  only  bear  the  chicken 
NTDth  of— any  thing  but  Novels.  It  is  many  a  year 
ince  I  have  looked  into  one  (though  they  are  some- 
inies  ordered,  by  way  of  experiment,  but  never 
^1^),  till  I  looked  yesterday  at  the  worst  parts  of 
ie  Monk.  These  descriptions  ought  to  have  been 
rritten  by  Tiberius  at  Caprea — they  are  forced — the 
^red  ideas  of  a  jaded  voluptuary.  It  is  to  me 
'Conceivable  how  they  could  have  been  composed 
T  a  man  of  only  twenty — his  age  when  he  wrote 
■em.  They  have  no  nature — all  the  sour  cream  of 
^tharides.  I  should  have  suspected  Bufibn  of 
riting  them  on  the  deathbed  of  his  detestable  do- 
Se.  I  had  never  redde  this  edition,  and  merely 
i^ed  at  them  from  curiosity  and  recollection  of  the 
**^  they  made,  and  the  name  they  have  left  to 
^wis.    But  they  could  do  no  harm,  except  ♦  ♦  * 

Called  this  evening  on  my  agent — my  business 

tisuaL  Our  strange  adventures  are  the  only  inheri- 

>>ce8  of  our  £Eunily  that  have  not  diminished.  *  *  * 

I  shall  now  smoke  two  cigars,  and  get  me  to  bed. 
he  cigars  don't  keep  well  here.  They  get  as  old  as 
^'^M  di  quaranti  anni  in  the  sun  of  Africa.  Tlie 
^Vanoah  are  the  best; — but  neither  are  so  pleasant 
«.  hooka  or  chibouque.  The  Turkish  tobacco  is 
''^t  and  their  horses  entire — two  things  as  they 
^Ukl  be.  I  am  so  for  obliged  to  this  Journal,  that 
Preserves  me  from  verse, — at  least  from  keeping  it. 

1  have  just  thrown  a  Poem  mto  the  fire  (which  it 
^  relighted  to  my  great  comfort),  and  have  smoked 
(  of  my  head  the  plan  of  another.  I  wish  I  could 
easily  get  rid  of  thinking,  or^  at  least,  the  confu- 
in  of  thought. 

*  Tuesday,  December  7th. 

^Weni  to  bed,  and  slept  dreamlessly,  but  not  re- 
ihingly.  Awoke,  and  up  an  hour  before  being 
led ;  but  dawdled  three  hours  in  dressing.  When 
subtracts  from  life  infancy  (which  is  vegetation), 
leep,  eating,  and  swilling — buttoning  and  unbut- 
Lng---how  much  remains  of  downright  existence? 
>  summer  of  a  dormouse.  *  *  * 
Redde  the  papers  and  tea-ed  and  soda-watered, 
found  out  that  the  fire  was  badly  lighted.  Ld. 
nbervie  wants  me  to  go  to  Brighton — um ! 
This  morning,  a  very  pretty  billet  from  the  Stael 
•at  meeting  her  at  Lid.  H.'s  to-morrow.  She  has 
Uen,  1  dare  say,  twenty  such  this  morning  to  dif- 
n&t  people,  all  equally  flattering  to  each.  So  muoh 
better  for  her  and  those  who  believe  all  she  wishes 
m,  or  they  wish  to  believe.  She  has  been  pleased 
M  pleased  with  my  slight  eulogy  in  the  note  an- 
Led  to  the  *  Bride. '  This  is  to  be  accounted  for  in 
eral  ways: — firstly,  all  women  like  all,  or  any, 
liae;  secondly,  this  was  unexpected,  because  I 


have  never  courted  her;  and  thirdly,  as  Scrub  says, 
those  who  have  been  all  their  lives  regularly  praised, 
by  regular  critics,  like  a  little  variety,  and  are  glad 
when  any  one  goes  out  of  his  way  to  say  a  civil  thing ; 
and  fourthly,  she  is  a  very  good-natured  creature, 
which  is  the  best  reason,  after  all,  and,  perhaps,  the 
only  one. 

^A  knock— knocks  single  and  double.  Bhuid 
called.  He  says  Dutch  society  (he  has  been  in  Hol- 
land) is  see(md-hand  French ;  but  the  women  are  like 
women  every  where  else.  This  is  a  bore ;  I  should 
like  to  see  them  a  little  unlike ;  but  that  can't  be 
expected. 

^  Went  out — came  home— this,  that,  and  the 
other— and  *all  is  vanity,  saith  the  preacher,'  and  so 
say  I,  as  part  of  his  congregation.  Talking  of  vanity 
— whose  praise  do  I  prefer  P  Why,  Mrs  lachbald's, 
and  that  of  the  Americans.  The  first,  because  her 
''Simple  Story'  and  *  Nature  and  Art'  are,  to  me, 
trtte  to  their  tillet ;  and,  consequently,  her  short  note 
to  Rogers  about  the  *  Giaour*  delighted  me  more 
than  any  thing,  except  the  Edinburgh  Review.  I 
like  the  Americans,  because  /  happened  to  be  in 
Ana,  while  the  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers 
were  redde  in  America.  If  I  could  have  had  a 
speech -against  the  Slave  Trade,  tn  Africa,  and  an 
Epitaph  on  a  Dog,  in  Europe  (i.  e.  in  the  Morning 
Post),  my  vertex  stUfUmit  would  certainly  have  dis- 
pkced  stars  enough  to  overthrow  the  Newtonian 
qrstem. 

'Fridsy,  December  lOth,  1813. 

^^  I  am  ennuyd  beyond  my  usual  tense  of  that 
yawning  verb,  which  I  am  always  conjugating ;  and 
I  don't  find  that  society  much  mends  the  matter.  I 
am  too  lasgr  to  shoot  myself— and  it  would  annoy 
Augusta,  and  perhaps  ^  *;  but  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  €korge,  on  the  other  side,  and  no  bad  one 
for  me ;  but  I  won't  be  tempted. 

^  I  have  had  the  kindest  letter  from  M  *  *  e.  \do 
think  that  man  is  the  best-hearted,  the  only  hearted 
being  I  ever  encountered ;  and  then,  his  talents  are 
equal  to  his  feelings. 

.  ^  Dined  on  Wednesday  at  Lord  H.'»— the  Staf- 
fords,  Staels,  Cowpers,  Ossulstones,  Melboumes, 
Mackintoshes,  &c.  &c. — and  was  introduced  to  the 
Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Stafford, — an  .unex- 
pected event.  My  quarrel  with  Lord  Carlisle  (their 
or  his  brother-in-law)  having  rendered  it  improper, 
I  suppose,  brought  it  about.  But,  if  it  was  to 
happen  at  all,  I  wonder  it  did  not  occur  before. 
She  is  handsome,  and  must  have  been  beautiful— 
and  her  manners  are  princestly.  *  *  * 

^  The  Stael  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  and 
less  loquacious  than  heretofore.  We  are  now  very 
good  friends;  though  she  asked  Lady  Melbourne 
whether  I  had  really  any  bonhommie.  She  might  as 
well  have  asked  that  question  before  she  told  C.  L. 
*  c'est  un  d^mon.'  True  enough,  but  rather  prema- 
ture, for  she  could  not  have  found  it  ou^  and  so— 
she  wants  me  to  dine  there  next  Sunday. 

"  Murray  prospers,  as  far  as  drcuktion.  For  my 
part,  I  adhere  (in  liking)  to  my  Fragment.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  I  wrote  one — my  mind  is  a  fragment. 

"  Saw  Lord  Gower,  Ticmey,  &c.  in  the  square. 
Took  leave  of  Lord  Gr.  who  is  going  to  HoOand  and 
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Gemiany.  He  telk  me,  that  he  carries  with  him  a 
parcel  of  'Harolds',  ajid  'Giaours^  &c.,  for  the 
readers  of  Berlin,  who,  it  seems,  read  English,  and 
have  taken  a  caprice  for  mine.  Um ! — hare  I  been 
German  all  this  time,  when  I  thought  myself  orien- 
tal? *  *  * 

**  Lent  Tiemey  my  box  for  to-morrow ;  and  re- 
ceived a  new  Comedy  sent  by  Lady  C.  A. — but  not 
hers.  I  must  read  it,  and  endeavour  not  to  displease 
the  author.  I  hate  annoying  them  with  cavil ;  but 
a  comedy  I  take  to  be  the  most  diflScuh  of  composi- 
tions, more  so  than  tragedy. 

**  G — t  says  there  is  a  coincidence  between  the  first 
part  of  *  the  Bride'  and  some  stoiy  of  his — ^whether 
published  or  not,  I  know  not,  never  having  seen  it. 
He  is  almost  the  last  person  on  whom  any  one  would 
commit  literary  larceny,  and  I  am  not  conscious  of 
any  witting  thefts  on  any  of  the  genus.  As  to  ori- 
ginality, all  pretensions  are  ludicrous, — '  there  is  no- 
thing new  under  the  sun.' 

**  Went  last  night  to  the  play.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  Invited 
out  to  a  party,  but  did  not  go ;— right.  Refused  to 
go  to  Lady  *  *'s  on  Monday ; — right  again.  If  I  must 
fritter  away  my  life,  I  would  rather  do  it  alone.  I 
was  much  tempted ; — C  *  *  looked  so  Turkish  with 
her  red  turban,  and  her  regular  dark  and  clear 
features.  Not  that  she  and  /  ever  were,  or  could 
be,  any  thing ;  but  I  love  any  aspect  that  reminds 
me  of  the  '  children  of  the  sun.' 

''To  dine  to-day  with  Rogers  and  Sharpe^  for 
which  I  have  some  appetite,  not  having  tasted  food 
for  the  preceding  forty-eight  hours.  I  wish  I  could 
leave  off  eating  altogether. 

'Saturday,  December  Ilth. 
*  Sunday,  .December  12th. 

**  By  G — t's  answer,  I  find  it  is  some  story  m  real 
Hfe,  and  not  any  work  with  which  my  late  composi- 
tion eoinoides.  It  is  still  more  singular,  for  mine  is 
drawn  from  existence  also. 

**  I  have  sent  an  excuse  to  M.  de  Stael.  I  do  not 
feel  sociable  enough  for  dinner  to-day ; — and  I  will 
not  go  to  Sheridan's  on  Wednesday.  Not  that  I  do 
not  admire  and  prefer  his  unequalled  conversation ; 
but — that  *  buV  must  only  be  intelligible  to  thoughts 
I  cannot  write.  Sheridan  was  in  good  talk  at 
Rogers's  the  other  night,  but  I  only  staid  till  nine. 
All  the  world  are  to  be  at  the  Stael's  to-night,  and  I 
am  not  sorry  to  escape  any  part  of  it.  I  only  go  out 
to  get  me  a  fresh  appetite  for  being  alone.  Went 
out— did  not  go  to  the  Stael's,  but  to  Ld.  Holland's. 
Party  numerous — conversation  general.  Staid  kte 
— made  a  blunder — ^got  over  it — came  home  and 
went  to  bed,  not  having  eaten.  Rather  empty,  but 
fresco,  which  is  the  great  point  with  me. 

*  Monday,  December  13th,  1813. 
**  Called  at  three  places — read,  and  got  ready  to 
leave  town  to-morrow.  Murray  has  had  a  letter 
fnun  his  brother  Bibliopole  of  Edinburgh,  who  says 
*  he  is  lucky  in  having  such  a  poet'—aomething  as 
if  one  was  a  pack-horse,  or  *ass,  or  any  thing  that 
is  bis :'  or,  like  Mrs  Packwood,  who  replied  to  some 
inquiry  after  the  Odes  on  Razors,  *Laws,  sir,  we 
keeps  a  Poet.'  The  same'  illustrious  Edinburgh 
bookseller  once  sent  an  order  for  books,  poesy^  and 


cookery,  with  this  agreeable  postscript—*  The  Hs- 
rold  and  Cookery  are  much  wanted.'  Such  is  fane, 
and,  after  all,  quite  as  good  as  any  other  *  life  at 
other's  breath.'  Tis  much  the  same  to  diride 
purchasers  with  Hannah  Glass  or  Hannah  More.     | 

^  Some  editor  of  some  Magazine  has  annaaceiii 
Murray  his  intention  of  abusing  the  thing  ^voUkiMl 
reading  it  J  So  much  the  better ;  if  he  redde  it  first, 
he  would  abuse  it  more. 

"Allen  (Lord  Holland's  Allea— the  best  informed 
and  one  of  the  ablest  men  I  know — a  perfect  Magiia- 
becchi — a  devourer,  a  HeUuo  of  books,  and  an  ob- 
server of  men)  has  lent  me  a  quantity  of  Bunu'i 
unpublished,  and  never-to-be  published.  Letters. 
They  are  full  of  oaths  and  obscene  songs.  What  an 
antithetical  mind ! — tenderness,  roughness— delicacj, 
coarseness — sentiment,  sensuality — soaring  and  gro- 
velling, dirt  and  deity — all  mixed  up  in  that  one  coo- 
pound  of  inspired  day ! 

"It  seems  strange;  a  true  voluptuary  will  new 
abandon  his  mind  to  the  grossness  of  reality.  It  ii 
by  exalting  the  earthly,  the  material,  the  j^n^^ 
of  our  pleasures,  by  veiling  these  ideas,  hy  foi|ettii; 
them  altogether,  or,  at  least,  never  naming  tliei 
hardly  to  one's  self,  than  we  aJone  can  prevent  tbi 
from  disgusting. 


•December  14  J5,  If. 
"Much  done,  but  nothing  to  record.    Itisqniie 
enough  to  set  down  my  thoughts, — my  actioBi  vil 
rarely  bear  retrospection. 


•December  17,  n. 

"Lord  Holland  told  me  a  curious  piece  of  Koti- 
mentality  in  Sheridan.*  The  other  night  we  were 
all  delivering  our  respective  and  various  qpimoua 
him  and  other  hommes  nuwqtMns,  and  mine  was  tbii: 
*  Whatever  Sheridan  has  done  or  chosen  to  do  bai 
been,  par  excellence,  always  the  best  of  its  kind.  He 
has  written  the  best  comedy  (School  for  ScaniUl, 
the  best  drama  (in  my  mind,  far  before  that  St 
Giles's  lampoon,  the  Beggar's  Opera),  the  best  fiuce 
(the  Critic — it  is  only  too  good  for  a  iarce),  and  the 
best  Address  (Monologue  on  Garrick),  and,  tocroin 
all,  delivered  the  very  best  Oration  (the  (udoos 
Begum  Speech)  ever  conceived  or  heard  in  thp 
country.'  Somebody  told  S.  this  the  next  day,  anii 
on  hearing  it,  he  burst  into  teajrs  ! 

"  Poor  Brinsley !  if  they  were  tears  of  pleainre,  I 
would  rather  have  said  these  few,  but  most  ainotre, 
words,  than  have  written  the  Iliad  or  made  \m  on 
celebrated  Philippic.  Nay,  his  own  comedy  nefcr 
gratified  me  more  than  to  hear  that  he  had  derired 
a  moment's  giatification  from  any  praise  of  iDiiie< 
humble  as  it  must  appear  to  *  my  elders  and  bJ 
betters.* 

"  Went  to  my  box  at  Covent-garden  to-night;  and 
my  delicacy  felt  a  little  shocked  at  seeing  S  *  **'i 
mistress  (who,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  wasadoaDj 
educated,  from  her  birth,  for  her  profession)  aittiac 
with  her  mother,  *a  three  piled  b  d,  h— <i' 
Major  to  the  army,*  in  a  private  box  opposite.  I  ^^ 
rather  indignant;  but,  casting  my  eyes  round  the 

"■  This  passage  of  the  Joomal  has  already  appeared  U 
my  Life  of  Sheridan. 
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house,  in  the  next  box  to  me,  and  the  next,  and  the 
next,  were  the  most  distinguished  old  and  young 
fiabylonians  of  quality;— so  I  burst  out  a  laughing. 
It  was  really  odd ;  Lady  *  *  divorced— hsidy  *  *  and 
her  daughter,  Lady  *  *,  both  divorceabU — Mrs  *  *,f 
in  the  next,  the  bke,  and  still  nearer  *  *  *  *  1  What 
an  assemblage  to  m«,  who  know  all  their  histories. 
It  was  as  if  the  house  had  been  divided  between  your 
public  and  your  understood  courtesans; — but  the 
Intriguantes  much  outnumbered  the  regular  merce- 
naries. On  the  other  side  were  only  Pauline  and 
her  mother,  and,  next  box  to  her,  three  of  inferior 
note.  Now,  where  lay  the  difference  between  her 
and  mamma  J  and  Lady**  and  daughter?  except 
that  the  two  last  may  enter  Carleton  and  any  olher 
house,  and  the  two  first  are  limited  to  the  opera  and 
b  house.  How  I  do  delight  in  observing  life  as 
it  really  is  1  and  myself,  after  all,  the  worst  of  any. 
But,  no  matter — I  must  avoid  egotism,  which,  just 
now,  would  be  no  vanity. 

**■  I  have  lately  written  a  wild,  rambling,  unfinished 
rhapsody,  called  *  The  Devil's  Drive,' :^  the  notion  of 
which  I  took  from  Person's  *  Devil's  Walk. ' 

t  These  names  are  all  left  blank  in  the^original. 

X  Of  this  strange,  wQd  Poem,  which  extends  to  about  250 
lines,  the  only  copy  that  Lord  Byron,  I  believe,  ever  wrote, 
he  presented  to  Lord  Holland.  Though  with  a  good  deal 
of  vigonr  and  imagination,  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  rather 
clumsily  executed,  wanting  the  point  and.  condensation  of 
those  clever  verses  of  Mr  Coleridge  which  Lord  Byron, 
adopting  a  notion  long  prevalent,  has  attributed  to  Pro- 
fessor Porson.  There  are,  however,  some  of  the  stanzas  of 
«  The  Devil's  Drive''  well  worth  preserving. 

1. 

The  Devil  return'd  to  hell  by  two, 

And  be  atsid  at  home  till  five ; 
When  he  dined  6n  aome  homicides  done  in  ragoAtt 

And  a  rebel  or  so  in  aa  Irish  stew. 
And  sausages  made  of  a  self-slain  Jew, 
And  bethought  himself  what  next  to  do, 

**  And,"  quoth  be,  "  I  'H  taite  a  drive  ; 
I  waik'd  in  the  morning,  I  Ml  ride  to-night; 
In  darlincss  my  children  take  most  delight. 

And  I  'U  see  how  my  favourites  thrive. 


**  And  what  shall  I  ride  hi ! "  quoth  Lodfer,  then— 
**  If  I  follow'd  mj  taste,  indeed, 
I  should  mount  in  a  waggon  of  wounded  men, 

And  smile  to  see  them  bleed. 
But  these  will  be  furnished  again  and  agahi, 

And  at  present  my  purpose  is  speed; 
To  see  my  manor  as  much  as  I  may, 
And  watch  that  no  souls  shall  be  poachM  away. 

3. 

**  I  have  a  state-coach  at  C House, 

A  chariot  in  Seymour-place ; 
But  they  're  lent  to  two  friends,  who  make  me  aaieDd^ 

By  driving  my  favourite  pace : 
And  they  handle  their  reins  with  such  a  grace, 
Thave  something  for  both  at  the  end  of  their  race. 

4. 

"So  now  for  die  earth  to  take  my  diance." 

Then  up  to  the  earth  sprung  he; 
And  making  a  Jump  from  Moscow  to  France, 

He  steppM  across  the  sea, 
And  rested  his  hoof  on  a  turnpike  road. 
No  very  great  way  from  a  bishop's  abode. 

5. 
But  flrrt  as  he  flew,  I  forgot  to  say,       "" 
That  be  hover'd  a  moment  upon  his  way 

To  look  upon  Leipsic  plain ; 
And  so  sweet  to  his  eye  was  its  sulphury  glare, 
And  so  soft  to  his  ear  was  the  cry  of  despair. 

That  he  perch'd  on  a  mountain  <tf  slain ; 


^  Redde  some  Italian,  and  vrrote  two  Sonnets  on 
*  ^  *.  I  never  wrote  but  one  somiet  before,  and 
that  was  not  in  earnest,  and  many  years  ago,  as  an 
exercise — and  I  will  never  write  another.  They  are 
the  most  puling,  petrifying,  stupidly  platonic  compo- 
sitions. I  detest  the  Petrarch  so  much,*  that  I  would 
not  be  the  man  even  to  have  obtained  his  Laura, 
which  the  metaphysical,  whining  dotard  never  could. 

And  he  gaacd  vritfa  deUgfat  from  its  growing  height, 
Nor  often  on  earth  had  be  seen  such  a  sight. 

Nor  his  work  done  half  as  well : 
For  the  field  ran  so  red  with  the  blood  of  the  dead. 

That  it  biush'd  like  the  waves  of  Hell ! 
Then  loudly,  and  wildly,  and  long  laugh'd  be : 
**  Methinks  they  have  here  little  need  of  tatP* 

•  •••••• 

I. 

Bat  ttie  softest  note  that  sooth'd  his  ear 

Was  the  sound  of  a  widow  sighing ; 
And  the  sweetest  sight  was  the  icy  tear, 
Which  Horror  froze  in  the  blue  eye  clear 

Of  a  maid  by  her  lover  lying— 
As  round  her  fell  her  long  fair  hair; 
And  she  look'd  to  Heaven  with  that  frenzied  dr 
Vhiich  seem'd  to  ask  if  a  God  were  there ! 
And,  stretch'd  by  the  wall  of  a  ruio'd  hut. 
With  its  hollow  cheek,  and  eyes  half  shut, 

A  child  of  famine  dying : 
And  the  carnage  begun,  when  resistance  Is  done. 

And  the  fall  of  the  vainly  flying ! 

•  •«•••• 

10. 

But  the  Devil  has  reachM  our  cliffs  so  white* 

And  what  dbl  be  there,  I  pray ! 
If  his  eyes  were  good,  he  but  saw  by  night 

What  we  see  e^ery  day ; 
But  be  made  a  tour,  and  kept  a  Journal 
Of  all  the  wondrous  sights  nocturnal. 
And  he  sold  it  in  shares  to  the  Men  of  the  JZtfw, 
Who  bkl  pretty  well^but  they  cheated  him,  though! 

U. 
The  Devil  first  saw,  as  he  thought,  the  Mail, 

Its  coachman  and  his  coat ; 
So  instead  of  a  i  Utol  be  cock'd  his  tail. 

And  seized  him  by  the  throat ; 
**  Aha,"  quoth  be,  "  what  have  we  here ! 
*T  is  a  new  barouche,  and  an  ancient  peer!*' 

la. 
So  he  sat  him  on  his  box  again. 

And  bade  him  have  no  fear. 
But  be  true  to  his  club,  and  staunch  to  his  rein. 

His  brothel,  and  his  beer; 
**  Next  to  seeing  a  lord  at  the  council  board, 

I  would  rather  see  him  here." 

•  •         •  •  •         •         • 

17. 

» 

The  Devil  gat  next  to  Westminster, 

And  be  turn'd  to  "  the  room  "  of  the  Commons; 
But  he  heard,  as  he  purposed  to  enter  in  there. 
That "  the  liords"  had  received  a  summons ; 
And  he  thought,  as  a  "quondam  Aristocrat," 
He  might  peep  at  the  peers,  though  to  hear  Uiem  were  flat ; 
And  he  waik'd  up  the  bouse  so  like  one  of  oar  own, 
That  they  say  that  ne  stood  pretty  near  the  throne. 

18. 

He  saw  the  Lord  L 1  seemingly  wise. 

The  Lord  W d  certainly  silly. 


And  Johnny  of  Norfolk— a  man  of  some  i 
And  Chatham,  so  like  his  friend  ItiUy : 

And  he  saw  the  tears  in  Lord  E n's  eyes. 

Because  the  Catholics  would  not  rifie. 
In  spite  of  his  prayers  and  his  prophecies ; 
And  he  heard— which  set  Satan  himself  a  staring— 
%  certain  Chief  Justice  say  something  like  twearing. 
And  the  De^il  was  shock'd— and  quoth  he,  '*  I  must  go. 
For  1  find  wo  have  much  better  manners  below. 
If  thus  he  harangues  when  he  passes  my  border, 
I  shall  hint  to  friend  Moloch  to  call  hhn  to  order." 

*  He  learned  to  think  more  reverently  of  « the  Petrarch" 
afterwards.  _, 
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•January  l«th,  1814. 

^  To-morrow  I  leave  town  for  a  few  days.    I  saw 
Lewis  to-day,  who  is  just  returned  from  Oatlands, 
where  he  has  been  squabbling  with  Mad.  de  Stael 
a)M>ut  himself,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  Mackintosh,  and 
me.   My  homage  has  never  been  paid  in  that  quarter, 
or  we  would  have  agreed  still  worse.    I  don't  talk — 
I  can't  flatter,  and  won't  listen,  except  to  a  pretty  or 
a  foolish  woman.    She  bored  Lewis  with  praises  of 
himself  till  he  sickened — found  out  that  Clarissa  was 
perfection,  and  Mackintosh  the  first  man  in  England. 
There  I  agree;  at  least,  one  of  the  first — but  Lewis 
did  not.    As  to  Clarissa,  I  leave  to  those  who  can 
read  it  to  judge  and  dispute.    I  could  not  do  the  one, 
and  am,  consequently,  not  quaUfied  for  the  other. 
She  told  Lewis  wisely,  he  being  my  friend,  that  I  was 
'  affected,  in  the  first  place,  and  that,  in  the  next  place, 
I  committed  the  heinous  oflTence  of  sittii^  at  dinner 
widi  my  tf^M  shut,  or  half  shut.    *    *    *     I  wonder 
if  I  really  have  this  trick.    I  must  cure  myself  of  it 
if  true.    One  insensibly  acquires  awkward  habits, 
which  should  be  broken  in  time.    If  this  is  one,  I 
wish  I  had  been  told  of  it  before.    It  would  not  so 
much  signify  if  one  was  always  to  be  checkmated  by 
a  plain  woman,  but  one  may  as  well  see  some  of  one's 
neighbours,  as  well  as  the  plate  upon  the  table, 

^  I  should  like,  of  all  things,  to  have  heard  the  Ama- 
baean  ecbgue  between  her  and  Lewis — both  obstinate, 
clever,  odd,  garrulous,  and  shrill.  In  fact,  one  could 
have  heard  nothing  else.  But  they  fell  out,  alas  1 
*— and  now  they  will  never  quarrel  again,  Could  not 
one  reconcile  them  for  the  *  nonce  ?'  Poor  Coriune — 
she  will  find  that  some  of  her  fine  saymgs  won't  suit 
our  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

**  I  am  getting  rather  into  admiration  of    *    ^,  the 
youngest  sister  of    ♦    ♦.    A  wife  would  be  my  sal- 
vation. I  am  sure  the  wives  of  my  acquaintances  have 
hitherto  done  me  little  good.     *    ♦  is  beautiful,  but 
very  young,  and,  I  think,  a  fool.  But  I  have  not  seen 
enough  to  judge ;  besides,  I  hate  an  esprit  in  petti- 
coats.   That  she  won't  love  me  is  very  probable,  nor 
shall  I  love  her.    But,  on  my  system,  and  the  modem 
system  in  general,  that  don't  signify.    The  business 
(if  it  came  to  business]  would  probably  be  arranged 
between  papa  and  me.     She  would  have  her  own 
way ;  I  am  good-humoured  to  women,  and  docile ; 
and,  if  I  did  not  &11  in  love  with  her,  which  I  should 
tiy  to  prevent,  we  should  be  a  very  comfortable 
couple.      As  to  conduct,  that  she  must  look    to 
♦    ♦    ♦    *    ♦    But  1/  I  k)ve,  I  shall  be  jealous ; 
—and  for  that  reason  I  will  not  be  in  love.    'Though, 
after  all,  I  doubt  my  temper,  and  fear  I  should  not  be 
so  patient  as  becomes  the  biensiance  of  a  married 
man  in  my  station.    *    *    *    ♦    *     Divorce  ruins 
the  poor  femmey  and  damages  are  a  paltry  compensa- 
tion.   I  do  fear  my  temper  would  lead  me  into  some 
of  our  oriental  tricks  of  vengeance,  or,  at  any  rate, 
into  a  summary  appeal  to  the  court  of  twelve  paces. 
So  *  I'll  none  on't',  but  e'en  remam  single  and  sol^^i^ : 
—though  I  should  like  to  have  somebody,  now  and 
then,  to  yawn  with  one. 

"  W.  and,  after  him,  *  ♦,  has  stolen  one  of  my 
buffooneries  about  Mde  de  Stael's  Metaphysics  and 
tlie  Fog,  and  passed  it,  by  speech  and  letter,  as  their 


own.  As  Gibbet  say%  *  they  are  the  mo 
tlemanofany  ontheroad.'  W.  is  in  sad  < 
the  Whi^  about  this  Review  of  Fox  (if  he 
him;) — all  the  epigrammatists  and  essaj 
him.  I  hate  odds,  and  wish  he  may  beat 
for  me,  by  the  blessing  of  indifference,  I  fa 
fied  my  politics  into  an  utter  detestation  of 
governments;  and,  as  it  is  the  shortest 
agreeable  and  summary  feeling  imagiuab 
moment  of  an  universal  republic  would  t 
into  an  advocate  for  single  and  uncontradic 
tism.  The  fact  is,  riches  are  power,  and 
slavery,  all  over  the  earth,  and  one  sort  ol 
ment  is  no  better,  nor  worse,  for  a  peopL 
other.  I  shall  adhere  to  my  party,  becaui 
not  be  honourable  to  act  otherwise ;  but, 
niaru,  I  don't  think  politics  ttorth  an  opini 
duct  is  another  thing : — if  you  begin  with  a 
on  with  them.  I  have  no  consistency,  cx( 
litics ;  and  that  probably  arises  from  my  ii 
on  tlie  subject  altogether." 

I  must  here  be  permitted  to  interrupt,  fc 
the  progress  of  this  Journal, — which  extent 
some  months  of  the  succeeding  year, — forth 
of  noticing,  without  infringement  (A  chr 
order,  such  parts  of  the  poet's  literary  hi 
correspondence  as  belong  properly  to  the  d 
year  1813. 

At  the  beginning,  as  we  have  seen  of  U 

of  December,  the  Bride  of  Abydos  was  pub 

having  been  struck  ofi^,  like  its  predecessor, 

our,  in  one  of  those  paroxysms  of  passion  i 

gination,  which  adventures  such  as  the  poet 

engaged  in  were,  in  a  temperament  like  Ii 

lated  to  excite.  As  the  mathematician  of  old 

but  a  spot  to  stand  upon,  to  be  able,  as  he 

to  move  the  world,  so  a  certain  degree  of  fe 

in  fact  seemed  necessary  to  Byron,  before  t 

which  he  knew  how  to  apply  to  the  world  of 

sions  could  be  wielded  by  him.    So  small, 

was,  in  many  instances,  the  connexion  wii 

which  satisfied  him,  that  to  aim  at  tracing 

his  stories  these  links  with  his  own  fate  and 

which  were,  after  all,  perhaps,  vifdUe  but  t 

fancy,  would  be  a  task  as  uncertain  as  unsi 

this  remark  applies  not  only  to  the  Bride  oJ 

but  to  the  Corsair,  Lara,  and  all  the  other 

fictions  that  followed,  in  which,  though  the 

expressed  by  the  poet  may  be,  in  general, 

as  vivid  recollections  of  what  had,  at  difiere 

agitated  his  own  bosom,  there  are  but  little 

— however  he  might  himself,  oucasionalty,  e 

such  a  supposition, — ^for  connecting  him  p 

with  the  groundwork  or  incidents  of  the  stor 

While  yet  uncertain  about  the  fate  of  his 

poem,  the  following  observations  on  the  w 

ingenious  follower  in  the  same  track  were  w 

LETTER  CXLIII. 

TO  MR  MUBBAY. 

*  December  4 
"  I  have  reddc  through  your  Persian  Tal 

*  FoeiiM  by  Mr  Galley  Knight,  of  which  Mr  M 
transmitted  the  MS.  to  Lord  Byion,  withevt, 
communicating  the  name  of  the  author. 


A. 


D.  1813. 
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have  taken  the  liberty  of  making  some  remarks  on  the 
blank  pages.  There  are  many  beautiful  passages, 
and  an  interesting  story;  and  I  cannot  give  you  a 
stronger  proof  that  such  is  my  opinion  than  by  the 
date  of  the  hour — two  o'chck,  till  which  it  has  kept 
me  awake  without  a  yaxon.  The  conclusion  is  not 
quite  correct  in  costume :  there  is  no  Mussutman 
suicide  on  record — at  least  for  love.  But  this  matters 
not.  The  tale  must  have  been  written  by  some  one 
who  has  been  on  the  spot,  and  I  wish  him,  and  he 
deserre-s,  success.  Will  you  apologise  to  the  author 
for  the  liberties  I  have  taken  with  his  MS.  ?  Had  I 
been  less  awake  to,  and  interested  in,  his  theme,  I 
had  been  less  obtrusive ;  but  you  know  1  always  take 
this  in  good  part,  and  I  hope  he  will.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  what  will  succeed,  and  still  more  to  pronounce 
what  will  not,  /am  at  this  moment  in  ^lat  uneer- 
tainty  (on  our  own  score),  and  it  is  no  small  proof  of 
the  author's  powers  to  be  able  to  charm  and  Jix  a 
mind'a  attention  on  similar  subjects  and  climates  in 
such  a  predicament.  That  he  may  have  the  same 
effect  upon  all  his  readers  is  very  sincerely  the  wish, 
and  hardly  the  doubt,  of  yours  truly,  **  B. " 

To  the  Bride  of  Abydos  he  made  additions,  in  the 
course  of  printing,  amounting  altogether  to  near  two 
hundred  lines;  and,  as  usual,  among  the  passages 
thus  added  were  some  of  the  happiest  and  most  bril- 
liant in  the  whole  Poem.  The  opening  lines,  **  Know 
ye  the  land, "  8cc. — supposed  to  have  been  suggested 
to  him  by  a  song  of  Goethe's^ — ^were  among  the 
number  of  these  new  insertions,  as  were  also  those 
fine  Terses,  ^  Who  hath  not  proved  how  feebly 
words  essay,"  &c.  Of  one  of  the  most  popular  lines 
in  this  latter  passage,  it  is  not  only  curious,  but  in- 
structive, to  trace  the  progress  to  its  present  state  of 
finish.    Having,  at  first,  written — 

Mind  on  her  Up  and  music  in  lier  face, 

he  afterwards  altered  it  to 

The  mind  of  moiic  breathing  in  her  face^ 

But,  this  jiot  satisfying  him,  the  next  step  of  correc- 
tion brought  the  line  to  what  it  is  at  present — 

The  mind,  the  mufic  breathinir  from  her  flM;e.t 

But  the  longest,  as  well  as  ipost  splendid,  of  those 
passages,  with  which  the  perusal  of  his  own  strains, 
during  revision,  inspired  him,  was  that  rich  flow  of 
eloquent  feeling  which  follows  the  coui)let,  "  Thou, 
my  Zuleika,  share  and  bless  my  bark,'^&c.— a  strain 

*  Kennst  du  das  Land  wo  die  Citronen  bl&hn,  &c. 

t  Among  the  imputed  plagiarisms  so  industriously  hunted 
out  in  his  writings,  tliis  line  has  been,  with  somewhat  more 
plaiisibiUty  than  is  firequent  in  such  charges,  included,— the 
lyric  poet  Lovelace  having,  it  eeems,  written. 

The  melody  and  music  of  her  fbce. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown,  too,  in  his  Religio  Medici,  says— 
'There  is  music  even  in  beauty,* &c.  Hie  coincidence, 
no  doubt,  is  worth  observing,  and  the  task  of  *  tracking" 
thus  a  favourite  writer  *  in  the  snow  (as  Drydcn  expresses 
it)  of  others  *  is  sometimes  not  unamusing ;  but  to  those 
who  found  upon  such  resemblances  a  general  charge  of 
plagiarism,  wo  may  apply  what  Sir  Walter  Scntt  says,  in 
that  most  agreeable  work,  his  Lives  of  the  Novelists :— *  It 
is  a  favourite  theme  of  laborious  dulness  to  trace  such  co- 
incidences, because  they  appear  to  reduce  genius  of  the 
higher  order  to  the  usual  standard  of  humanity,  and  of 
course  to  bring  the  author  nearer  to  a  level  vrith  his  critics.* 


of  poetry  which,  for  eneiigy  and  tenderness  of  thought, 
for  music  of  versification^  and  selectness  of  diction, 
has,  throughout  the  greater  portion  of  it,  but  few 
rivals  m  either  ancient  or  modem  song.  All  this  pas- 
sage was  sent,  in  successive  scraps,  to  the  printer, — 
correction  following  correction,  and  thought  reinforced 
by  thought.  We  have  here^  too,  another  example  of 
that  retouching  process,  by  which  some  of  his  most 
exquisite  effects  were  attained.  Every  reader  re- 
members the  four  beautiful  lines — 

Or,  since  that  hope  denied  in  worlds  of  strife. 
Be  then  the  rainbow  to  the  storms  of  liib ! 
The  evening  beam  that  smiles  the  clouds  away. 
And  tints  to-morrow  with  prophetic  ray ' 

In  the  first  eopy  of  this  passage  sent  to  the  pub- 
lisher, the  last  line  was  written  thus — 

(an  airy  \ 
And  tints  to-morrow  with  (  a  fimcied  )  ray. 


The  foOowmg  note  being  annexed : — ^  Mr  Murray,— 
Chuse  which  of  the  two  epithets,  *  fancied,*  or  *  airy,' 
may  be  the  best ;  or,  if  neither  will  do,  tell  nie,  and 
I  vrill  dream  another.''  The  poet's  dream  was^  it 
must  be  owned,  lucky, — ^prophetic''  being  the 
word,  of  all  others,  for  his  purpose.* 

I  shall  select  but  one  more  example,  from  the 
additions  to  this  Poem,  as  a  proof  that  his  eagerness 
and  facility,  in  producing,  was  sometimes  almost 
equalled  by  his  anxious  care  in  correcting.  In  the 
long  passage,  just  referred  to,  the  six  lines  beginning 
'^  Blest  as  the  Muezzin's  strain,"  &c.,  having  been 
dispatched  to  the  printer  too  late  for  insertion,  were, 
by  his  desire,  added  in  an  errata  page;  the  first 
couplet,  in  its  original  form,  bemg  as  follows  : — 

Soft  as  the  Mecca-Muezzin's  strains  invite 
Him  who  hath  jonmey'd  flur  to  Join  the  rite. 

In  a  few  hours  after,  another  scrap  was  sent  off, 
containing  the  lines  thus — 

Blest  as  the  Muezzin's  strains  from  Mecca's  dome , 
Which  welcomes  Faith  to  view  her  Prophet's  tomb. 

With  the  following  note  to  Mr  Murray  :— 

«December3d,  1813. 
''Look  out  in  the  Encyclopedia,  article  Mecca, 
whether  it  is  there  or  at  Medina  the  Prophet  is  en- 
tombed.  If  at  Medina,  the  first  lines  of  my  alteration 
must  run — 

Blest  as  the  call  which  from  Medina's  dome 
Invites  Devotion  to  her  Prophet 's  tomb,  bx . 

If  at  Mecca,  the  lines  may  stand  as  before.  Page  45, 
canto  2d,  Bride  of  Abydos.  ^  Yours, 

''You  will  find  this  out  either  by  article  Mecca. 
Medina^  or  Mohammed.  I  have  no  book  of  reference 
by  me. 

Immediately  after  succeeded  another  note : — 

''Did  you  look  out?  Is  it  Medina  or  Mecca  that 
contains  the  Holy  Sepulchre?  Don't  make  me  blas- 
pheme by  your  negligence.     I  have  no  book  of 

♦  It  will  be  seen,  however,  firoma  stibsequent  letter  to 
Mr  Murray,  that  he  himself  was  at  first  unaware  of  the 
peculiar  felicity  of  this  epithet ;  and  it  is   therefore  pro- 
bable, that,  after  all,  the  merit  of  the  choice  may  liave  be 
longed  to  Mr  Oifford. 
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reference,  or  I  would  saye  you  the  trouble.   I  bbuh, 
as  a  good  Mimwilman,  to  haye  confused  the  point. 

"Yours, 

Notwithstandmg  all  these  rarious  changes,  the 
couplet  in  question  stands,  at  present,  thus : 

Blest  M  the  Mnesxin'a  strain  flrom  Meeca*s  wan 
To  pilgrims  pure  and  prostrate  at  his  call. 

In  addition  to  his  own  watchfulness  oyer  the  birth 
of  his  new  Poem,  he  also,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  letter,  invoked  the  veteran  taste  of  Mr 
Giflford  on  the  occasion. 

LETTER  CXLIV. 

TO  MR  OIFFORD. 

•NoyemberUth.lSlS. 

**!!¥  DEAR  SIB, 

**J  hope  you  will  consider,  when  I  venture  on  any 
request,  that  it  is  the  reverse  of  a  certaih  Dedication, 
and  is  addressed,  not  to  '  The  Editor  of  the  Quarterly 
Review,'  but  to  Mr  Gifford.  You  will  imderstand 
this,  and  on  that  point  I  need  trouble  you  no  fiurther. 

**  You  have  been  good  enough  to  look  at  a  thing 
of  mine  in  MS. — a  Turkish  story,  and  I  should  feel 
gratifted  if  you  would  do  it  the  same  favour  in  its 
probationary  state  of  printing.  It  was  written,  I 
cannot  say  for  amusement,  nor  '  obliged  by  hunger 
and  request  of  friends,'  but  in  a  state  of  mind,  from 
circumstances  which  occasionally  occur  to  '  us 
|outh,'  that  rendered  it  necessaiy  for  me  to  apply  my 
mind  to  something,  any  thing  but  reality ;  and  under 
this  not  very  brilliant  inspiration  it  was  composed. 
Being  done,  and  having  at  least  diverted  me  from 
myself,  I  thought  you  would  not  perhaps  be  offended 
if  Mr  Murray  forwarded  it  to  you.  He  has^one  so, 
and  to  apologise  for  his  doing  so  a  second  time  is  the 
object  of  my  present  letter.  * 

"I  beg  you  will  not  send  me  any  answer.  I 
assure  you  very  sincerely  I  know  your  time  to  be 
occupied,  and  it  is  enough,  more  than  enough,  if  you 
read ;  you  are  not  to  be  bored  with  the  &tigue  of 
answers. 

"A  word  to  Mr  Murray  will  be  sufficient,  and 
send  it  cither  to  the  flames,  or 

* 

A  hundred  hawken*  load. 
On  wings  of  wijids  to  fly  or  tall  abroad. 

It  deserves  no  better  than  the  first,  as  the  work  of  a 
week,  and  scribbled  *  stans  pede  in  uno'  (by  the  hyf 
the  only  foot  I  have  to  stand  on) ;  and  I  promise 
never  to  trouble  you  again  under  forty  Cantos,  and 
a  voyage  between  each. 

**  Believe  me  ever 
**  Your  obliged  and  affectionate  servant, 

"Byron." 

The  following  letters  and  notes,  addressed  to  Mr 
Murray  at  this  time,  cannot  &il,  I  think,  to  gratify 
all  those  to  whom  the  history  of  the  labours  of 
genius  is  interesting. 


LETTER  CXLV. 


TO  MR  MURRAY. 


•Nov.] 

**  Two  friends  of  mine  (Mr  Rogers  and  A! 
have  advised  me  not  to  risk  at  present  i 
publication  separately,  for  various  reasons, 
have  not  seen  the  one  in  question,  they  ca 
bias  for  or  against  the  merits  (if  it  has  ai 
&ults  of  the  present  subject  of  our  con 
You  say  all  the  last  of  the  'Giaour'  are 
least  out  of  your  hapds.  Now,  if  you 
publishing  any  new  edition  with  the  last 
which  have  not  yet  been  before  the  readei 
distinct  from  the  two-volume  publicalioo) 
add  the  *  Bride  of  Abydos,'  which  will  t 
quietly  into  the  world :  if  liked,  we  can  tb 
off  some  copies  for  the  purchasers  ol 
*  Giaours ;'  and,  if  not,  I  can  omit  it  in  ai 
publication.  What  think  you  ?  I  really  am 
of  those  things,  and  with  all  my  natural  ] 
for  one's  own  productions,  I  would  rather  fc 
one's  judgment  than  my  own. 

**  P.  S. — Pray  let  me  have  the  proofs  I  se 
m'ght.  I  have  some  alterations  that  I  hare 
of  that  I  wish  to  make  speedily.  I  hope  t 
will  be  (m  separate  pages,  and  not  all 
together  on  a  mile-long  ballad^singmg  sheet, 
of  the  Giaour  sometimes  are;  for  then  I  o 
them  distinctly." 


TO  MR 


M^: 


;rat. 


*N0T. 

^  Wni  you  forward  the  letter  to  Mr  Giff 
the  proof?    There  is  an  alteration  I  may 
Zuleika*s  speech,  in  second  Canto  (the  oid 
hers  in  that  Canto).    It  is  now  thus : 

And  curie,  if  I  could  curse,  the  day. 
It  must  bc^ 

« 

And  nioum>-I  dare  not  corse— the  day 
That  saw  my  solitary  birth.  8cc.  6cc. 

''Ever: 

^  In  the  last  MS.  lines  sent,  instead  o 
heart,'  convert  to  *  quivering  heart.'  It  is  ii 
of  the  MS.  passage. 

"  Ever  yours  a] 

TO  MR  BfURRAY. 

^  Alteration  of  a  line  in  Canto  second. 
Instead  of— 

And  tints  to-<niorrow  with  ^fancied  ray, 

Print— 

And  tints  to-morrow  with  propheUe  ray. 

The  evening  beam  that  smiles  the  doads  an 
And  tints  to>morrow  with  prophetic  ray ; 


Or, 


Or 


SfHld»\ 
And  i  tints  |  the  hope  of  morning  with  its  i 


And  gilds  to-morrow's  hope  with  heavenly  i 
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**  I  wish  you  would  ask  Mr  Giflford  which  of  them 
is  best,  or  rather  not  teortt 

**  Erer,  etc. 

**  You  can  send  the  request  contained  in  this  at 
the  same  time  with  the  revise,  after  I  have  seen  the 
»aW  revise, " 

TO  MR  MURSAT. 

•Nor.  13,  1813. 
**  Certain]/.    Do  jrou  suppose  that  no  one  but  the 
I    Galfleaj^  are  acquainted  with  Adantf  and  Eve,  and 
Cm,*  fmd  Noah  ?— Surely,  I  might  have  had  Solo- 
moo,  and  Abraham,  and  David,  and  even  Moses. 
When  you  know  that  ZuUika  is  the  Persian  poetical 
BUne  for  Potiphar's  wife,  on  whom  and  Joseph  there 
is  a  long  poem,  in  the  Persiiln,  this  will  not  surprise 
.joiu    If  you  want  authority,  look  at  Jones,  D'Her- 
Mot,  Vathek,  or  the  notes  to  the  Arabian  Nights; 
^d,  if  you  think  it  necessaiy,  model  this  into  a 
note. 

^  Alter,  in  the  inscription,  'the  most  affectionate 
''^•pect,'  to  'with  eveiy  sentiment  of  regard  and 
'*«pect.'»' 


.% 


TO  MR  MURRAY.      ^ 

•Nov.  14, 1813. 
**  I  send  you  a  note  for  the  ignorant,  but  I  really 
bonder  at  finding  you  among  them.  I  don't  care  one 
^U&p  of  sugar  for  my  poetry;  but  for  my  costume  and 
^y  correctness  on  those  points  (of  which  I  think  the 
^^mend  was  a  proof),  I  will  combat  lustily. 

"  Yours,  etc.  " 

•Nov.  lHh,  1813. 
^  Let  the  revise  which  I  sent  just  now  (and  not  the 
^toofinMr  Giflford's  possession)  be  returned  to  the 
^tinter,  as  there  are  several  additional  corrections 
Uid  two  new  lines  in  it. 

Youn,  etc. " 

LETTE^  CXLVI. 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

•NovemberlMli,1813. 

*^  Mr  Hodgson  has  looked  over  and  stopped,  or  ra- 
ther pointed,  this  revise,  which  muBll  be  the  one  to 
print  from.  He  has  also  made  some  suggisstions,  with 
no6t  of  which  I  have  complied,  as  he  has  always,  for 
Jiese  then  years,  been  a  very  sincere,  and  by  no 
means  (at  times)  flattering,  intimate  of  mine.  He 
ikes  it  (you  will  think  flatteringly,  m  this  instance) 
better  than  the  Giaour,  but  doubts  (and  so  do  I)  its 
being  so  popular ;  but,  contrary  to  some  others,  ad- 
rises  a  separate  publication.  On  this  we  can  easily 
decide.  I  confess  I  like  the  double  form  better. 
Hodgson  says,  it  is  better  versified  than  any  of  the 
others ;  which  is  odd,  if  true,  as  it  has  cost  me  less 
time  (though  more  hours  at  a  time)  than  any  attempt 
I  ever  made. 

**  P.  S. — Do  attend  to  the  punctuation  :  I  can't, 
for  I  don't  know  a  conuna — at  least  where  to  place 
one. 

^  That  tory  of  a  printer  has  omitted  two  lines  of 
the  opening,  and  perhaps  more,  which  were  in  the 

*  Some  doubt  had  been  expreited  by  Mr  M nrray  as  to  the 
PTopriety  of  his  patting  the  name  of  Cain  into  the  mouth  of 
a  Musfulman. 


MS.  Will  you,  pray,  give  him  a  hint  of  accuracy  r  I 
have  reinserted  the  ttoof  but  they  were  in  the  manu- 
script, I  can  swear. " 

LETTER  CXLVn. 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

•November  17, 1813. 
**  That  you  and  I  may  distinctly  understand  each 
otheronasubject,  which,  like '  the  dreadful  reckoning 
when  men  smile  no  more,'  makes  conversation  not 
veiy  pleasant,  I  think  it  as  well  to  write  a  few  lines 
on  the  topic. — ^Before  I  left  town  for  Yorkshire,  you 
fiHEud  that  you  were  ready  and  willing  to  give  five 
hundred  gumeas  for  the  copyright  of '  The  Giaour; ' 
and  my  answer  was — ^from  which  I  do  not  mean  to 
recede — that  we  would  discuss  the  point  at  Christmas. 
The  new  story  may  or  may  not  succeed ;  the  proba- 
bility, under  present  circumstances,  seems  to  be, 
that  it  may  at  least  pay  its  expenses — but  evcta  that 
remains  to  be  pro?ed,  and  till  it  is  proved  one  way  or 
another,  we  will  say  nothing  about  it.  Thus  then  be 
it :  I  will  ])Ostpone  all  arrangement  about  it,  and  the 
Giaour  also,  till  Easter,  1814;  and  you  shall  then, 
according  to  your  own  notions  of  fairness,  make  your 
own  offer  for  the  two.  At  the  same  time,  I  do  not 
rate  the  lost  in  my  own  estimation  at  half  the  Giaour ; 
and  according  to  your  own  notions  of  its  worth  and 
its  success  within  the  time  mentioned,  be  the  addition 
or  deduction  to  or  from  whatever  sum  may  be  your 
proposal  for  the  first,  which  has  already  had  its  suc- 
cess. 

^  The  pictures  of  Phillips  I  consider  as  mine,  all 
three ;  and  the  one  (not  the  Amaout)  of  the  two  best 
is  much  at  your  service,  if  you  will  accept  it  as  a 
present. 

^  P.  S.-— The  expense  of  engraving  from  the  minia- 
ture send  me  in  my  account,  as  it  was  destroyed  by 
my  desire;  and  have  the  goodness  to  bum  that  de- 
testable print  from  it  immediately. 

^  To  make  you  some  amends  for  eternally  pestering 
you  with  alterations,  I  send  you  Cobbett,  to  confirm 
your  orthodoxy. 

^  One  more  alteration  of  a  into  the  in  tho  MS. ;  it 
must  be — *  The  heart  whose  softness,*  &c. 

**  Remember — and  in  the  inscription  '  to  the  Right 
Honourable  Lord  Holland,'  vMhout  the  previous 
names,  Heniy,  &c.'' 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

•November  so,  1813. 
^  More  work  for  the  Roto.    I  am  doing  my  best  to 
beat  the  '  Giaour,' — ^no  difficult  task  for  any  one  but 
the  author. " 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

•November  22, 1813. 

^  I  have  no  time  to  croM-investigate,  but  I  believe 
and  hope  all  is  right.  I  care  less  than  you  will  be- 
lieve about  its  success,  but  I  can't  survive  a  single 
misprint '  it  chokes  me  to  see  words  misused  by  the 
printers.  Pray  look  over,  in  case  of  some  eyesore 
escaping  me. 

*'P.  S.— Send  the  earliest  copies  to  Mr  Frere,  Mr 
Canning,  Mr  Heber,  MrGifibrd,  Lord  Holland,  Lord 
Melbourne  (Whitehall),  Lady  Caroline  Lamb  (Broc- 
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ket),  Mr  Hodgson  (Cambridge),  MrBlenTale,  Mr 
Ward,  from  the  author. " 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

«NoTeiBber23,1813. 
**  Yon  wanted  some  reflections,  and  I  send  youp^ 
Selim  (see  his  speech  in  Canto  2d,  page  46),  eighteen 
lines  in  decent  couplets,  of  a  pensive,  if  not  an  ethical, 
tendency.  One  more  revise — ^positively  the  last ,  if 
decently  done — at  any  rate  the  penultimate.  Mr  Can- 
ning's approbation  ( if  he  did  approve)  I  need  not  say 
makes  me  proud.  ^  As  to  printing,  print  as  you  will 
and  how  you  will— by  itself,  if  you  like;  but  let  me 
have  a  few  copies  in  sheet*. 

«  November  Mth,  1813. 
**  You  must  pardon  me  once  more,  as  it  is  all  for 
your  good  '•  it  must  be  thus" 

He  makes  a  solttade,  and  caUf  It  peace. 

*  Makes'  is  closer  to  the  passage  of  Tacitus,  from 
which  the  line  is  taken,  and  is,  besides,  a  stronger 
word  than  *  leaves.' 

Mark  where  hia  carnage  and  his  conqtiests  cease. 
He  makes  a  solitude,  and  calls  it— peace. 

LETTER  CXLVm. 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

«Novend)er27th,I8I3. 
^  If  you  look  over  this  carefully  by  the  last  proof  niih 
my  corrections,  it  is  probably  right ;  this  you  can  do 
as  well  or  better ; — I  liave  not  now  time.  The  co* 
pies  I  mentioned  to  be  sent  to  different  friends  last 
night,  I  should  wish  to  be  made  up  vrith  the  new 
Giaours,  if  it  also  is  ready!  If  not,  send  the  Giaour 
afterwards. 

^  The  Morning  Post  says  /am  the  author  of  Nour- 
jahad ! !  This  comes  of  lending  the  drawings  for  their 
dresiies ;  but  it  is  not  worth  a  formal  anUradiction. 
Besides,  the  criticisms  on  the  supposition  will,  some 
of  them,  be  quite  amusing  and  furious.  The  Orient- 
oHsm  —  which  I  hear  is  veiy  splendid — of  the  melo- 
drame  (whosesoever  it  is,  and  I  am  sure  I  don't  know) 
is  as  good  as  an  advertisement  for  your  Eastern  Sto- 
ries, by  filling  their  heads  with  glitter. 

**  P.  S. — You  will  of  course  say  the  truth,  that  I 
am  not  the  melodramatist — ^if  any  one  charges  me  in 
your  presence  with  the  performance." 

LETTER   CXLIX. 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

*  November  S8th,]ai3. 
"  Send  another  copy  (if  not  too  much  of  a  request) 
to  Lady  Holland  of  the  Journal,  f  in  my  name,  when 
you  receive  this ;  it  is  for  Earl  Grey — and  I  will  re- 
linquish my  oum.  Also  to  Mr  Sharpe,  and  Lady 
Holland,  and  Lady  Caroline  Lamb,  copies  of  *  The 
Bride,'  as  soon  as  convenient. 

*  Mr  Canning's  note  was  as  follows :— *  I  received  the 
books,  and  among  them,  the  Bride  of  Abydos.  It  ii  very, 
very  beautiful.  Lord  Byron  (when  I  met  him,  one  day,  at 
dinner  at  Mr  Ward's)  was  so  kind  as  to'promise  to  give  me 
a  copy  of  it.  I  mention  this,  not  to  save  my  purchase,  bat 
because  I  should  be  really  flattered  by  the  present.' 

t  Penrose's  Journal,  a  book  published  by  Mr  Murray  at 
this  time. 


**  P.  S. — ^Mr  Ward  and  myself  still  continue  our 
purpose ;  but  I  shall  not  trouble  you  on  any  arrange- 
ment on  the  score  oi  the  Giaour  and  the  Bride  till  our 
return— or,  at  any  rate,  before  May,  1814— that  it, 
six  months  from  hence :  and  before  that  time  yoa 
will  be  able  to  ascertain  how  &r  your  offer  may  be  a 
losing  one;  if  so,  you  can  deduct  proportioQablj; 
and  if  not,  I  shall  not,  at  any  rate,  allow  you  to  go 
higher  than  your  present  proposal,  which  is  laj 
handsome  and  more  than  fair."  * 

'*  I  have  had, — but  this  must  be  entre  nma,-* 
very  kind  note,  on  the  subject  of  *  the  Bride,'  fron 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and  an  invitation  to  go  there 
this  evening,  which  it  is  now  too  late  to  accept." 


) 


I 


TO  MR.  MURRAY. 


I 


'November  99, 1813. 

*  Sunday— Monday  morning— 3  o'cIock-iB 
my  doublet  and  hose,  tmearing. 

*'  I  send  you  in  time  an  errata  page,  contaimngu 
omission  of  mine,  which  must  be  thus  added,  as  its 
too  late  for  msertion  in  the  text.  The  passage  is  u 
imitation  altogether  from  Medea  in  Ovid,  aodisin- 
omiplete  vrithout  these  two  lines.  Pmy  let  this  be 
done,  and  directly ;  it  is  necessary,  will  add  ooe  pa^e 
to  your  book  {maJdng),  and  can  dto  no  harm,  andii 
yet  in  time  Ua  the  pubke.  Answer  me,  thou  orade, 
m  the  affirmative.  You  can  send  the  \ooae  pages  to 
those  who  have  copies  ahready,  if  they  hke ;.  biitco- 
tainly  to  all  the  crt7tca/copy-holdera. 

"  P.  8.— I  have  got  out  of  my  bed  (m  which,  how- 
ever, I  could  not  sleep,  whether  I  had  amended  thii 
or  not),  and  so  good  morning.  I  am  trying  whether 
De  L'AUemagne  will  act  as  an  opiate,  but  I  doubt  il' 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

«  November  lMh,m 
*'  *  Fotf  have  looked  at  it  !*  to  much  purpose,  to 
allow  so  stupid  a  blunder  to  standi  it  isfiof'M- 
rage/  but '  carnage;*  and  if  you  don't  want  me  to 
cut  my  ovm  throat,  see  it  altered. 
**  I  am  veiy  sorry  to  hear  of  the  faUof  Dresden." 

LETTER  CL. 


TO  MR  MURRAY. 

'Nov.  29th,  1813,  Monday- 

"  You  will  act  as  you  please  upon  that  point ;  bat 
whether  I  go  or  stay,  I  shall  not  say  another  word  oe 
the  subject  till  May — nor  then,  unless  quite  oooTe- 
nient  to  yourself.  I  have  many  things  I  wish  to  leare 
to  your  care,  principally  papers.  The  vases  need 
not  be  now  sent,  as  Mr  Ward  is  gone  to  Scotland. 
You  arc  right  about  the  errata  page ;  place  it  at  tiK 
beginning.  Mr  Perry  is  a  little  premature  in  his 
compliments:  these  may  do  harm  by  exciting  ex* 
pectation,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  be  above  it— 
though  I  see  the  next  paragraph  is  on  the  JoumaAt 
which  makes  me  suspect  you  as  the  author  of  both. 

^  Would  it  not  have  been  as  well  to  have  said  *  in 
Two  Cantos'  in  the  advertisement?  they  vrill  ebe 
think  oH fragments,  a  species  of  composition  very  wdl 
for  once,  hke  one  ruin  m  a  view ;  but  one  would  not 
build  a  tovni  of  them.    The  Bride,  such  as  it  is,  is  mj 

*  Mr  Murray  bad  offered  him  a  thousand  guineas  for  tb« 
two  Poems. 
t  Penrose's  Journal. 
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lint  entire  compontion  of  any  length  (except  the  Sa- 
tire, and  be  d— d  to  it),  for  the  Giapur  is  but  a  string 
of  passages,  and  Childe  Harold  is,  and  I  rather  think 
always  will  be,  unconcluded.  I  return  Mr  Haj's 
note,  with  thanks  to  hini  and  you. 

**  There  have  been  some  epigrams  mi  Ms  Ward : 
oae  I  see  to-day.  The  first  I  did  not  see,  but  heard 
yesterday.  The  second  seems  Teiy  bad.  I  only  hope 
that  Mr  Ward  does  not  belieTe  that  I  had  any  con- 
nexion with  either.  I  like  and  value  him  too  well  to 
•How  my  politics  to  contract  into  spleen,  or  to  admire 
•oy  thing  intended  tD  annoy  him  or  his.  You  need 
■ot  take  the  trouble  to  answer  this,  as  I  shall  see  you 
10  the  course  of  the  afternoon. 

^P.  S. — I  have  said  this  much  about  the  epigrams, 
liecause  I  lived  so  much  in  the  opposite  camp,  and, 
from  my  post  as  an  engineer,  might  be  suspected  as 
the  flinger  of  these  hand-greuadoes;  but  with  a  worthy 
^,  I  am  all  for  open  war,  and  not  this  bush-^ghting, 
And  have  had,  nor  will  have,  any  thing  to  do  with  it. 
I  do  not  know  the  author.  ^ 

TO  MR  MURRAY 

«Nov.3IHb.l813. 
"*  Prmt  this  at  the  end  of  otf  (^  it  o/(A«  *  Brufe  0/ 
^^dot/  as  an  errata  page. 

•*Bn. 

**  Omitted,  canto  3d,  page  47,  after  line  449, 

So  that  those  anna  diug  closer  round  my  neck. 

^ead. 

Then  ifmy  lip  once  murmur,  it  most  be 
No  figh  for  safety,  but  a  prayer  for  thee. 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

«  Tuesday  eTening,  Not.  30th,  1813. 
^For  the  sake  of  correctness,  particularly  in  an 
tTata  page,  the  alteration  of  the  couplet  I  have  just 
^t  (half  an  hour  ago)  must  take  place,  m  spite  of 
elay  or  cancel ;  let  me  see  thej^'oo/'early  to-morrow, 
fouad  out  murmur  to  be  a  neuter  verb,  and  have 
^en  obliged  to  alter  the  line  so  as  to  make  it  a  sub- 
luative,  thus — 

The  deepest  mnrmnr  of  this  lip  shall  be 
No  ugb  for  safety,  but  a  prayer  for  thee  I 

>on't  send  the  copies  to  the  country  till  this  is  all 
ght." 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

•Dec.  2d,  1813. 
**  When  you  can,  let  the  couplet  enclosed  be  in- . 
rted  either  in  the  ps^e,  or  in  the  errata  page.    I 
ost  it  is  in  time  for  some  of  the  copies.    Tliis  altera- 
m  is  in  the  same  part — the  page  biU  one  before  the 
st  correction  sent. 

^P.S. — I  am  afraid,  from  all  I  hear,  that  people 
e  rather  inordinate  in  their  expectations,  which  is 
ry  unlucky,  but  cannot  now  be  helped.  This 
tmes  of  Mr  Perry  and  one*s  wise  friends ;  but  do  not 
m  wind  your  hopes  of  success  to  the  same  pitch,  for 
ar  of  accidents,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  my  phi- 
Bophy  will  stand  the  test  very  fairly ;  and  I  have 
>De  every  thing  to  ensure  you,  at  all  events,  from 
Bsitive  loss,  which  will  be  some  satisfaction  to 
ath.*' 


TO  MR  MURRAY. 

•Dec.  3d,  1813. 

''I  send  you  a  scratch  or  two,  the  which  heal.  The 
Christian  Observer  is  very  savage,  but  certainly  well 
written — and  quite  uncomfortable  at  the  naughtiness 
of  book  and  author.  I  rather  suspect  you  won't 
much  Uke  the  preeent  to  be  more  moral,  if  it  is  to 
share  also  the  usual  fate  of  your  virtuous  volumes. 

**Let  me  see  a  proof  of  the  six  before  incorpo- 
ration. ** 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

"  Monday  eTening,  l>eo.  6th,  1813. 

**  It  is  all  very  well,  except  that  the  lines  are  not 
numbered  properly,  and  a  diabolical  mistake,  page  67, 
which  must  be  corrected  with  the  pen,  if  no  other 
way  remains;  it  is  the  omission  of  'not'  before  *  dis- 
agreeable,' in  the  note  on  the  amber  rosary.  This  is 
really  horrible,  and  nearly  as  bad  as  the  stumble  of  mine 
at  the  threshold — I  mean  the  misnomer  of  Bride. 
Pray  do  not  let  a  copy  go  without  the  *no/;'it  L 
nonsense  and  worse  than  nonsense  as  it  now  stands. 
I  wish  the  printer  was  saddled  with  a  vampire. 

^  P.S. — It  is  still  haih  instead  of  have  in  page  20; 
never  was  any  one  so  misused  as  I  am  by  your  devils 
of  printers. 

^P.S. — ^I  hope  and  trust  the 'noC  was  inserted 
in  the  first  edition.  We  must  have  something — any 
thing — to  set  it  right.  It  is  enough  to  answer  for 
one's  own  bulls,  without  other  people's. " 

LETTER  CLI. 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

December  27th,  1813. 

**  Lord  Holland  is  laid  up  with  the  gout,  and  would 
feel  very  much  obliged  if  you  could  obtain,  and  send 
as  soon  as  possible,  Madame  D'Arblay's  (or  even  Miss 
Edgeworth's)  new  work.  I  know  they  are  not  out ; 
but  it  is  perhaps  possible  for  your  Majesty  to  com- 
mand what  we  cannot  with  much  suing  purchase, 
as  yet.  I  need  not  say  that  when  you  are  able  or 
willing  to  confer  the  same  favour  on  me,  I  shall  be 
obliged.  I  would  almost  fall  sick  myself  to  get  at 
Madame  D'Arblay's  writings. 

"P.S.— You  were  talking  to-day  of  the  American 
edition  of  a  certain  unquenchable  memorial  of  my 
younger  days.  As  it  can't  be  helped  now,  I  own  I 
have  some  curiosity  to  see  a  copy  of  Transatlantic 
typt^raphy.  This  you  will  perhaps  obtain,  and  one 
for  yourself ;  but  I  must  beg  that  you  will  not  import 
more,  because,  seriously,  I  do  wixh  to  have  that 
thing  forgotten  as  much  as  it  has  been  forgiven. 

^  If  you  send  to  the  Globe  editor^  say  that  I  want 
neither  excuse  nor  contradiction,  but  merely  a  dis- 
continuance of  a  most  ill-grounded  charge.  ■  I  never 
was  consistent  in  any  thing  but  my  politics ;  and  as 
my  redemption  depends  on  that  solitary  virtue,  it  is 
murder  to  carry  away  my  Ust  anchor. " 

Of  these  hasty  and  characteristic  missives  with 
which  he  dispatched  ofi^  his  ^  still-breeding  thoughts," 
there  yet  remain  a  few  more  that  might  be  presented 
to  the  reader ;  but  enough  has  here  been  given  to 
show  the  fastidiousness  of  his  self-criticism,  as  well 
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as  the  restless  and  unsatisfied  ardour  with  which  he 
pressed  on  in  pursuit  of  perfection,— still  seeing,  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  doom  of  genius,  much  farther  than 
he  could  reach. 

An  appeal  was,  about  this  time,  made  to  his  gene- 
rosity, which  the  reputation  of  the  person  from 
whom  it  proceeded  would,  in  most  minds,  have  jus- 
tified him  in  treating  with  disregard,  but  which  a 
more  enlarged  feeling  of  humanity  led  him  to  view 
in  a  very  different  light;  for,  when  expostulated  with 
by  Mr  Murray  on  his  generous  intentions  towards 
one  "whom  nobody  else  would  give  a  single  £urthing 
to,"  he  answered,  "it  is  for  that  very  reason  /  give 
it,  because  nobody  else  will."  The  person  in  ques- 
tion was  Mr  Thomas  Ashe,  author  of  n  certain  noto- 
rious publication  called  "The  Book,"  which,  from 
the  delicate  mysteries  discussed  in  its  pages,  at- 
tracted far  more  notice  than  its  talent,  or  even 
mischief,  deserved,  in  a  fit,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  of 
sincere  penitence,  this  man  wrote  to  Lord  Byron, 
aUeging  poverty  as  his  excuse  for  the  vile  uses  to 
which  he  had  hitherto  prostituted  his  pen,  and  solL 
citing  his  lordship's  aid  towards  enabling  him  to 
exist,  in  future,  more  reputably.  To  this  applica- 
tion the  following  answer,  marked^  in  the  highest 
degree,  by  jgood  sense,  humanity,  and  lumourable 
sentiment,  was  returned  by  Lord  Byron. 

LETTER  CLIL 

TO  MR  ASHE. 


«4,  Bennet-street,  St  James's,  Dec.  14th,  1813. 


u 


SIR, 


**!  leave  town  fbr  a  few  days  to-morrow  :  on  my 
return,  I  will  answer  your  letter  more  at  length. 
Whatever  may  be  your  situation,  I  cannot  but  com- 
mend your  resolution  to  abjure  and  abandon  the 
publication  and  composition  of  works  such  as  those 
to  which  you  have  alluded.  Depend  upon  it,  they 
amuse  few,  disgrace  both  reader  and  writer,  and 
benefit  none.  It  will  be  my  vnsh  to  assist  you,  as 
far  as  my  limited  means  will  admit,  to  break  such  a 
bondage.  In  your  answer,  inform  me  what  sum  you 
think  would  enable  you  to  extricate  yourself  from 
the  hands  of  your  employers,  and  to  regain  at  least 
temporary  independence,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to 
contribute  my  mite  towards  it.  At  present,  I  must 
conclude.  Your  name  is  not  unknown  to  me,  and  I 
regret,  for  your  own  sake,  that  you  have  ever  lent  it 
to  the  works  you  mention.  In  saying  this,  I  merely 
repeat  your  ovm  words  in  your  letter  to  me^  and  have 
no  wish  whatever  to  say  a  single  syllable  that  may 
appear  to  insult  your  misfortunes.  If  I  have,  excuse 
me ;  it  is  unintentional. 

"Yours,  &c. 

"  Byron.  " 

In  answer  to  this  letter,  Ashe  mentioned,  as  the 
sum  necessary  to  extricate  him  from  his  difficulties, 
£  150 — to  be  advanced  at  the  rate  of  ten  pounds 
per  month ;  and,  some  short  delay  having  occurred 
in  the  reply  to  this  demand,  the  modest  applicant,  in 
renewing  his  suit,  complained,  it  appears,  of  neg- 
lect: on  which  Lord  Byron,  vnth  a  good  temper 
which  few,  in  a  similar  case,  could  imitate,  an- 
swered him  as  follows. 


LETTER  CUn. 


TO  MR  ASHE. 


'JaniuurjSth, 


SIR, 


*'When  yon  accuse  a  stranger  of  neglect,  you 
forget  that  it  is  possible  business  or  absence  {ran 
London  may  have  interfered  to  delay  his  answer, 
as  has  actually  occurred  in  the  present  instsnce.  But 
to  the  point.  I  am  vnlling  to  do  what  I  can  Id 
extricate  you  from  your  situation.,  Your  lint 
schemie  *  I  was  considering ;  but  your  own  impa- 
tience appears  to  have  rendered  it  abortive,  if  not 
inrehrievable.  I  will  deposit  in  Mr  Murray's  handi 
(with  his  consent)  the  sum  you  mentioned,  to  lie 
advanced  for  the  time  at  ten  pounds  per  month. 

"  P.  S. — I  write  in  the  greatest  hurry,  which  may 
make  my  letter  a  little  abrupt ;  but,  as  I  said  before, 
I  have  no  wish  to  distress  your  feelings." 

The  service  thus  humanely  proffered  was  no  lea 
punctually  performed;  and -the  following  is  ooeof 
the  many  acknowledgments  of  payment  which  lid 
in  Ashe's  letters  to  Mr  Murray  :— "  I  hare  ike 
honour  to  enclose  you  another  memorandum  for  die 
sum  of  ten  pounds,  in  compliance  with  the  mimificeot 
instructions  of  Lord  Byron.  "  f 

His  friend  Mr  Merivale,  one  of  the  translaton  of 
those  Selections  from  the  Anthology  which  we  hafe 
seen  he  regretted  so  much  not  having  takes  with  his 
on  his  travels,  published  a  Poem  about  this  time, 
which  he  thus  honours  with  his  praise. 

LETTER  CLIV. 


TO  MR  MERIVALE. 

•Jannarj.Kli 
MY  DEAR  MERIVALE. 

"I  have  redde  Roncesvaux  vnth  rery  great  pleaase, 
and  (if  I  were  so  disposed)  see  very  little  room  (v 
criticism.  There  is  a  choice  of  two  lines  in  (Hie  of  the 
last  Cantos,— I  think  *  Live  and  protect'  better,  lie- 
cause  *  Oh  who  ?'  implies  a  doubt  of  Roland's  power 
or  inclination.  I  would  allow  the — but  that  poi»t 
you  yourself  must  determine  on — I  mean  the  doobt 
as  to  where  to  place  a  part  of  the  Poem,  whether 
between  the  actions  or  no.  Only  if  you  wish  to  haw 
all  the  success  you  deserve,  never  listen  to  friais, 
and — as  I  am  not  the  least  troublesome  of  theooB- 
ber — least  of  all,  to  me. 

"  I  hope  you  will  be  out  soon.  March,  sir,  Mib^ 
is  the  month  for  the  trade,  and  they  must  be  con- 
sidered. You  have  written  a  veiy  noble  Poem,  w* 
nothing  but  the  detestable  taste  of  the  day  can  do 
you  harm, — ^but  I  think  you  will  beat  it.  Yow 
measure  is  unconunonly  well  chosen  and  wieUed.''+ 
****** 

*  His  first  intention  bad  been  to  go  out,  as  a  settler,  tt 
Botany  Bay. 

t  When  these  monthly  disbarscmcnts  bad  amoantfdti 
£70,  Ashe  wrote  to  beg  that  the  whole  remaining  w»* 
£80  might  be  advanced  to  hinj  at  one  payment,  in  orderio 
enable  him,  as  he  said,  to  aVail  himself  of  a  pauugt  to  N^ 
South  Wales,  which  had  been  again  offered  to  bin.  W 
sum  was,  accordingly,  by  Lord  Byron's  orders,  paid  u»» 
his  hands. 

I  This  letter  is  but  a  fragment,— the  remainder  bew 
lost. 
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Id  the  extracts  from  liis  Jouraal,  just  given,  there 
a^paaage  that  oaimot  tuH  to  have  been  remarited, 
Kre,  in  speaking  of  his  admiration  of  some  lady 
lose  name  he  has  hiioself  left  blank,  the  noble 
iter  saj»— **  a  wife  would  be  the  salvation  of  ne.** 
was  under  this  coimction,  which  not  only  himself 
taone  of  his  friends  entertained,  of  the  prudence 
his  taking  timelj  reluge  in  matrimony  from  those 
rplexities  which  form  the  sequel  of  aU  less  regular 
i,  that  he  had  been  iodnced,  about  a  year  b^oie, 
turn  his  thoughts  seriously  to  marriage,^at  least, 
seriously  as  his  thoughts  were  ever  capable  of 
ng.so  turned*— and  chiefly,  I  believe,  by  the 
rice  and  intervention  of  his  friend  Lady  Mel- 
irne,  to  become  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of  a  relative 
hat  lady^  fifiss  Milbanke.  Though  his  proposal 
S  not  then  accepted,  every  assurance  of  friendship 
I  r^ard  accompanied  the  refusal ;  a  wish  was 
a  expressed  that  they  should  continue  to  write  to 
h  other,  and  a  correspondence, — somewhat  sin- 
ar  between  two  young  persons  of  different  sexes, 
smuch  as  love  was  not  the  subject  of  it, — ensued 
Ween  them.  We  have  seen  how  highly  Lord 
xm  estimated  as  well  the  virtues  as  the  accom- 
lunents  of  the  young  lady,  but  it  is  evident  that 
neither  side, /it  this  period,  was  love  either  felt 
professed.  * 

nthe  mean  time,  new  entanglements,  in  wfaidi  his 
.It  was  the  vrilling  dupe  of  his  fancy  and  vanity, 
ae  to  engross  the  young  poet ;  and  stiD,  as  the 
lal  penalties  of  such  piursuits  followed,  he  again 
nd  himself  sighing  for  the  sober  yoke  of  wedlock, 
some  security  against  their  recurrence.  There 
re,  indeed,  in  the  interval  between  Miss  Milbanke 's 
usai  and  acceptance  of  him,  two  or  three  other 
mg  women  of  rank  who,  at  different  times,  formed 
Sttbiect  of  his  matrimonial  dreams.  In  the  society 
me  of  these,  whose  £eimily  had  long  honoured  me 
k  their  frioidship,  he  and  I  passed  much  of  our 
e,  during  this  and  the  preceding  q>ring;  and  it 
1  be  found  that,  in  a  sulraequent  part  of  his  oorre- 
ndeace,  he  represents  me  as  having  entertained  an 
uous  ¥dsh  that  he  should  so  &r  cultivate  my  fiur 
end's  favour  as  to  give  a  chance,  at  least,  of  matri- 
my  beiBg  the  lesuU. 

rhai  1,  more  than  once,  expressed  some  such 
lii^  is  undoubtedly  true.  Fully  concurring  with 
'.  opinion,  not  only  of  himself  but  of  others  of  his 
ndb.  dmt  in  nuurriage  Jay  his  only  .chance  of  sal- 
ion  from  the  sort  of  perplexing  attachments  into 
idi  he  was  now  oonrtantly  tempted,  I  saw  in  none 
those  whom  he  admired  wiUi  more  tegitimate  views 
many  requisites  fior  the  difficult  task  of  winning 
I  into  idditf  and  happiness  as  in  the  lady  in  ques- 
L  Cnmhiniag  beauty  of  the  highest  order  with 
lind  intelligent  and  ingenuous,—- having  just  learn- 
enoagh  lo  give  refinement  to  her  taste,  and  far 
much  taste  to  make  pretensions  to  learning, — 
h  apatridan  spirit  pfoad  as  his  own,  but  showing 
oly  in  a  delicat*  generoaity  of  q»irit,  a  feminine 
I,  which  moM  have  led  her  to  tole- 


The  reader  bss  already  seen  wtist  Lord  Byroa  hiaiaelf 
■.  ki  Us  loomal,  ontUsMibiect :— ^Wkat  an  addsitna- 
laadiHeadsUp  is  ows  J— without  4Mie  spark  of  love  on 
ler  side,*  ftc.  &c. 


rate  his  defects  in  consideration  of  his  noble  qualities 
and  his  glory,  and  even  to  sacrifice  silently  some  of 
her  own  happiness,  rather  than  vioUte  the  respon- 
sibility in  which  she  stood  pledged  to  the  world  for 
his ; — such  was,  from  tong  experience,  my  impression 
of  the  character  of  this  hidy ;  and  perceiving  Lord 
Byrw)  to  be  attracted  by  her  more  obvious  ckums  to 
admiration,  I  felt  a  pleasure  no  less  in  rendering  justice 
to  the  still  rarer  qualities  which  she  possessed,  tJian 
in  endeavouring  to  raise  my  noble  friend's  mind  to 
the  contemplation  of  a  higher  model  of  female  cha- 
racter than  he  had,  unluckily  for  himself,  been  much 
in  the  habit  of  studying. 

To  this  extent  do  I  conliess  mysdf  to  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  sort  (^.feeling  which  he  attributes  to 
me.  But  in  taking  Uit  granted  (as  it  will  appear  he 
did  from  one  of  his  letters)  that  I  entertained  any  very 
decided  or  definite  washes  on  the  subject,  he  gave  me 
more  credit  for  seriousness  in  my  suggestions  than  I 
deserved.  If  even  the  lady  herself,  the  unconscious 
object  of  these  s^peculations,  by  whom  he  was  regarded 
^in  no  other  light  than  that  of  a  distinguished  ac- 
quaintance,  could  have  c(Misented  to  undertake  the 
perilous,— but  still  possible  and  glorious,— achieve- 
ment of  attaching  Byron  to  virtue,  I  own  that,  san- 
guinely  as,  in  theoiy,  I  might  have  locked  to  the 
result,  I  should  have  seen,  not  vrithout  trembling,  the 
happiness'of  one  whom  I  luul  known  and  valued  fmn 
her  childhood  risked  in  the  experiment. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  resume  the  thread  of  the 
Journal,  which  I  had  broken  off,  and  of  whidi,  it  will 
be  perceived,  the  noble  author  himself  had  for  some 
weeks,  at  this  time,  interrupted  the  progress. 

^JOURNAL,  1814. 

*  February  I8th. 
''Better  than  a  month  sinee  I  last  joumaliaedi — 
■Mst  of  it  out  of  London,aad  at  Notts.,  but  a  buigr 
one  and  a  pleasant,  at  least  three  weeks  of  it.  On 
my  retnra,  I  find  all  the  nevfqwpen  in  hysterics,*  and 
town  in  ao  uproar,  on  the  Avowal  and  republication 

*  Isunediately  on  tlie  appesrance  of  the  Conair  (with 
thoae  obnoxioos  verses,  «  Weep,  daughter  of  a  rojal  line,'' 
appended  to  it),  a  series  of  attacks,  not  eoateod  to  Lord 
Byron  himself,  but  aimed  also  at  all  those  who  had  lateljr 
become  his  friends,  was  commenced  in  the  Coorier  and 
itioraing  Post,  and  carried  on  through  the  greater  part  of 
the  months  of  February  and  March.  The  point  selected 
by  these  writers,  as  a  ground  of  censure  on  the  poet,  was 
one  which  mow,  perhaps,  ev«n  theiaselres  would  agree  to 
class-  among  his  claims  to  praise,— Jiamely,  the  atonemMit 
which  he  had  endeavoured  to  make  for  the  youthful  violence 
of  his  Satire  by  a  measure  of  justice,  amiable  even  in  Ms 
overflowings,  to  every  one  whom  ho  conceived  ho  had 
wronged. 

Notwithstaading  the  careless  tone  in  which,  here  and 
elsewhere,  he  speaks  of  these  assaults,  it  is  evident  that 
they  annoyed  him ;— an  efl^t  which,  in  reading  them  over 
now,  we  riiould  be  apt  to  wonder  they  could  produoe,  did 
we  not  recollect  the  property  which  Dryden  attributes 

to  '  small  wits,*  ia  cosunon  with  certahi  other  small  ani- 
mals:— 

We  tcarce  could  know  diey  live,  but  that  diey  Mte, 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  terms  in  which  these 
party  scribes  could  then  speak  of  one  of  the  masters  of 
English  song :— «  They  might  have  slept  in  oblivion  with 
Lord  Carlirie's  Dramasaad  Lord  Byron's  PoeaM.'— 'fioaie 
certainly  «xtol  X<onl  Byren's  Poes^a  much,  but  most  of  the 
best  judges  place  his  lordship  rather  low  in  the  list  of  our 
minor  poets.* 
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of  two  stanzas  on  Princess  Charlotte's  weeping  at 
Regency's  speech  to  Lauderdale  in  1812.  They  are 
daily  at  it  still ; — some  of  the  abuse  good,  all  of  it 
hearty.  They  talk  of  a  motion  in  our  House  upon  it 
— be  it  so. 

**  Got  up— redde  the  Morning  Post,  containing  the 
battle  of  Buonaparte,  the  destruction  of  the  Custom- 
house, and  a  paragraph  on  me  as  long  as  my  i>edigree, 
and  vituperative,  as  usual.  'f  *  * 

"Hobhouse  is  returned  to  England.  He  is  my 
best  friend,  the  most  lively^  and  a  man  of  the  most 
sterling  talents  extant. 

^*The  Corsair'  has  been  conceived,  written,  pub- 
lished, &c.,  since  I  last  took  up  this  Journal.  'They 
tell  me  it  has  great  success; — it  was  written  con 
amore,  and  much  from  existence.  Murray  is  satisfied 
with  its  progress;  and  if  the  public  are  equally 
so  with  the  perusal,  there's  an  end  of  the  matter. 

•Nine  o'clock. 

^  Been  to  Hanson's  on  business.  Saw  Rogers,  and 
had  a  note  from  Lady  Melbourne,  who  says,  it  is  said 
that  I  am  *.much  out  of  spirits.'  I  wonder  if  I  really 
am  or  not?  I  have  certabody  enough  of  *  that  perilous 
stuff  which  weighs  upon  the  heart,'  and  it  is  better 
they  should  believe  it  to  be  the  result  of  these  attacks 
than  of  the  real  cause ;  but — ay,  ay,  always  but  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter.         *♦-*** 

^  Hobhouse  has  told  me  ten  thousand  anecdotes  of 

Napoleon,  all  good  and  true.  My    friend  H.  is  the 

most  entertaining  of  compamons,  and  a  fine  fellow  to 

boot. 

^  Redde  a  little — ^wrote  notes  and  letters,  and  am 

alone,  which,  Locke  says,  is  bad  company.  'Be  not 
solitary,  be  not  idle' — Um !— the  idleness  is  trouble- 
some; but  I  can't  see  so  much  to  regret  in  the  solitude. 
Ilie  more  I  see  of  men,  the  less  I  like  them.  If  I  could 
but  say  so  of  women  too,  all  would  be  well.  Why 
can't  I?  I  am  now  six-and-twenty ;  my  passions  have  had 
enough  to  cool  them ;  my  affections  more  than  enough  to 
wither  them, — and  yet — and  yet — always  yet  and  btU 
— ^'•Excellent  well,  you  are  a  fishmonger — get  thee  to 
a  nunnery.'    *  They  fool' me  to  the  top  of  my  bent. ' 

*  Midnight. 

^  Began  a  letter,  which  I  threw  into  the  fire.  Redde 
— but  to  tittle  purpose.  Did  not  visit  Hobhouse,  as  I 
promised  and  ought.  No  matter,  the  loss  is  mine. 
Smoked  cigars. 

^  Napoleon !  this  week  will  decide  his  fate.  All 
seems  against  him ;  but  I  believe  and  hope  he  will 
win — at  least,  beat  back  the  Invaders.  What  right 
have  we  to  prescribe  sovereigns  to  France  ?  Oh  for 
a  Republic!  *  Brutus,  thou  sleepest'  Hobhouse 
abounds  in  continental  anecdotes  of  this  extraordinary 
man ;  all  in  favour  of  his  intellect  and  courage,  but 
against  his  bonhommie.  No  wonder; — ^how  should 
he,  who  knows  mankind  well,  do  other  than  despise 
and  abhor  them? 

^The  greater  the  equality,  the  more  impartially 
evil  is  distributed,  and  becomes  lighter  by  the  divi- 
sion among  so  many — therefore^  a  Republic ! 

"More  notes  from  Mad.  de  *  ♦  unanswered — and 
so  they  shall  remain.  I  admire  her  abilities,  but 
really  her  society  is  overwhelming — an  avalanche  that 
buries  one  in  glittering  ncHisense — all  snow  and  so- 
phistry. 


"  Shall  I  go  to  Mackintosh's  on  Tuesday  ?  am  !-I 
did  not  go  to  Marquis  I.<ansdowne'8,  nor  to  Miss  Ber- 
ry's, though  both  are  pleasant.  So  is  Sir  Jamcsls- 
but  I  don't  know — I  believe  one  is  not  the  better  fix 
parties ;  at  least,  unless  some  regnante  is  there. 

"I  wonder  how  the  deuce  any  body  could  make 
such  a  world ;  for  what  purpose  dandies,  fwiimtaiKe, 
were  ordained — and  kings — and  fellows  oi  (xUkga 
— and  women  of  *a  certain  age' — and  many  men  d 
any  age — and  myself,  most  of  all  1 

Divesne  prisco  et  natas  ab  Inacho, 
Nil  interest,  an  panper  et  infimA 
0e  gente,  sub  dio  moreris, 

Victima  nil  miserantis  Orel. 

#  #         ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Omnes  eodem  coginmr. 

"Is  there  any  thing  beyond? — fVho  knows?  Bi 
that  can't  tell.  Who  tells  that  there  if.?  Hewk 
don't  know.  And  when  shall  he  know?  perbapi, 
when  he  don't  expect,  and,  generally,  when  hedcu'l 
wish  it.  In  this  last  respect,  however,  all  are  ooi 
alike:  it  depends  a  good  deal  upon  educatknir 
something  upon  nerves  and  habits — ^but  most  ip 
digestion. 

«Satanlay.Feb.I9tk. 

"  Just  returned  from  seeing  Kean  in  Richard.  6; 
Jove,  he  is  a  soul!  I^ife — ^nature — truth— without 
exaggeration  or  diminution.  Kemble's  Hamlet  isjper- 
fect ; — but  Hamlet  is  not  Nature.  Richard  is  a  man; 
and  Kean  is  Richard.  Now  to  n:y  own  concerns. 

^  Went  to  Waite's  Teeth  alleright  and  white ;  but 
he  says  that  I  grind  them  in  my  sleep  and  chip  the 
edges.  That  same  sleep  is  no  friend  of  mine,  though  j 
I  court  him  sometimes  for  half  the  24.  i 

"FebnurySM. 

^  Got  up  and  tore  out  two  leaves  of  this  Jouroal-1 
don't  know  why.  Hodgson  just  called  and  gone.  He 
has  much  bonhommie  with  his  other  good  qualities, 
and  more  talent  than  he  has  yet  had  credit  forbeyood 
his  circle. 

"An  invitation  to  dine  at  Holland-house  to  iom< 
Kean.  He  is  worth  meeting ;  and  I  hope,  by  gettjn; 
into  good  society,  he  will  be  prevented  from  (b^ 
like  Cooke.  He  is  greater  now  on  the  stage,  and  offhe 
should  never  be  less.  There  is  a  stupid  and  under- 
rating criticism  upon  him  in  one  <^  the  newspapers^ 
I  thought  that,  last  night,  though  great,  he  ratbtf 
underacted  more  than  the  first  time.  Iliis  may  be  the 
effect  of  these  cavils ;  but  I  hope  he  has  more  sense 
than  to  mind  them.  He  cannot  expect  to  maintainhis 
present  eminence,  or  to  advance  still  higher,  without 
the  envy  of  his  green-room  fellows,  and  thenibUos 
of  their  admirers.  But,  if  he  don't  beat  them  aB, 
why,  then — merit  hath  no  purchase  in '  these  coster- 
monger  days.' 

"  I  wish  that  T  had  a  talent  for  the  drama ;  I  wooki 
write  a  tragedy  now.  But  no, — it  is  gone.  Hodgson 
talks  of  one, — ^he  will  do  it  well;-^and  I  think  )M 
should'  try.  He  has  wonderful  powers,  and  much  n- 
riety ;  besides,  he  has  lived  and  felt.  To  write  was  to 
bring  home  to  the  heart,  the  heart  must  have  beeo 
tried, — but,  perhaps,  ceased  to  be  so.  While  you  are 
under  the  influence  of  passions,  you  only  feel,  but 
cannot  describe  them, — any  more  than,  when  in 
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udoa,  you  could  turn  round  and  tell  the  story  to  your 
text  neighbour!  When  all  is  over, — all,  aU,  and 
Revocable, — trust  to  memoiy — she  is  then  but  too 
Bithful. 

**  Went  out,  and  answered  some  letters,  yawned 
ow  and  then,  and  redde  the  Robbers.  Fine, — but 
liesoo  is  better ;  and  Alfieri  and  Monti's  Aristodemo 
tit.  They  are  more  equal  than  the  Tedeschi  dra^ 
tttists. 

**  Answered— or,  rathor,  acknowledged — the  re- 
apt  oi  young  Reynolds's  Poem,  Safie.  The  lad  is 
erer,  but  mueh  of  his  thoughts  are  borrowed, — 
ience,  the  Reviewers  may  find  out.  I  hate  discou- 
ging  a  young  one ;  and  I  think, — ^though  wild,  and 
ve  oriental  than  he  would  be,-  had  he  seen  the 
enes  where  he  has  placed  his  tale,  that  he  has 
ich  talent,  and,  certainly,  fire  enough. 
*'  Received  a  very  singular  epistle ;  and  the  mode 

its  conveyanee,  through  Lord  H.'s,  hands,  as 
rious  aa  the  letter  itself.  But  it  was  gratifying  and 
atty. 

'Sunday.  Feb.  S7tli. 
'*  Here  I  am,  alone,  instead  of  dining  at  Lord 
*8,  where  I  was  asked, — ^but  not  inclined  to  go 
f  where.  Hobbouse  says  I  am  growing  a  hup 
'yni  —  a  solitary  hobgoblin.  True ; — *  I  am  my- 
f  akme.'  Tlie  last  week  has  been  passed  in 
lading — seeing  plays — now  and  then,  visitors — 
metimes  yawning  and  sometimes  sighing,  but  no 
iling, — save  of  letters.  If  I  could  always  read, 
(liould  never  feel  the  want  of  society.  Do  I  regret 
f — um ! — '  Man  delights  not  me,'  and  only  one 
svnan — at  a  time. 

^  There  is  something  to  me  very  softening  in  the 
esence  of  a  woman, — some  strange  influence,  even 
one  is  not  in  love  with  them, — ^which  I  cannot  at  all 
oount  for,  havbg  no  very  high  opinion  of  the  sex. 
:ttyet, — ^I  always  feel  in  better  humour  vnth  myself 
i<l  every  thing  else,  if  there  is  a  woman  within  ken. 
v^cn  Mrs  Mule,  *  my  fire-lighter, — the  most  ancient 
^  withered  of  her  kind, — and  (except  to  myself)  not 
«  best-tempered — always  makes  me  laugh, — no 
QBcult  task  when  I  am  S'  the  vein.  * 

^  Thii  ancient  housemaid,  of  whoae  gaunt  and  witch4ike 
orearaoce  it  would  be  impossible  to  convey  any  idea  but 
^  the  pencil,  furnished  one  among  the  numerous  instances 
Xord  Byron's  proneness  to  attach  himself  to  any  thing, 
i^erer  homely,  that  had  once  inlisted  his  good-nature  in 
B  behalf,  and  become  associated  with  his  thoughts.  He 
'^  found  this  old  woman  at  his  lodgings  in  Bennet-street. 
^^ere,  for  a  whole  season,  she  was  the  perpetual  acxn- 
'^(^  of  his  Tisitors.  When,  next  year,  he  took  chambers 
^  the  Albany,  one  of  the  great  advantages  which  his  friends 
*^ed  to  in  the  change  was,  that  they  should  get  rid  of 
Us  phantom.  But,  no,— there  she  was  again— he  had 
^toally  brought  her  with  him  from  Bennet-street.  The 
kllowiog  year  saw  hun  married,  and,  with  a  regular 
Ktablishment  of  servants,  in  Piccadilly ;  and  here,— as  Mrs 
^^e  had  not  appeared  to  any  of  the  visitors,— it  was  con- 
'^aded,  rashly,  that  the  witch  had  vanished.  One  of  those 
"^ndi,  however,  who  had  most  fondly  indulged  in  this 
Cxioasion,  happening  to  call  one  day  when  all  the  male 
^  of  the  establishment  were  abroad,  saw,  to  his  dismay, 
^c  door  opened  by  the  same  grim  personage,  improved 
^Bsiderably  in  point  of  habiliments  since  he  last  saw  her, 
■^  keeping  pace  with  the  increased  scale  of  her  master's 
iiasebold,  as  a  new  peruke,  and  other  symptoms  of  pro- 
Mitien.  tett^ed.  When,  asked  *how  he  came  to  carry 
^  oM  woman  about  with  him  from  place  to  place,*  Lord 
jron's  only  answer  was,  *  the  poor  old  devil  was  so  kind 
feme." 


^  Heigho !  I  would  I  were  in  mine  island  ! — I  am 
not  well ;  and  yet  I  look  in  good  health.  At  times,  1 
fear,  'I  am  not  in  my  perfect  miod;' — and  yet  my 
heart  and  head  have  stood  many  a  crash,  and  what 
should  ail  them  now?'  They  prey  upon  themselves, 
and  I  am  sick— sick — *  Prithee,  undo  this  button — 
why  should  a  cat,  a  rat,  a  dog,  have  life — and  thou 
no  life  at  all  ? '  Six-and-twenty  years,  as  they  call  them 
—why,  I  might  and  should  have  been  a  Pasha  by 
this  time.    *  I  'gin  to  be  a  weaiy  of  the  sun.' 

^Buonaparte  is  not  yet  beaten ;  but  has  rebutted 
Blucher,  and  repiqued  Swartzenburg.  This  it  is  to 
have  a  head.    If  he  again  wins, '  Vae  victis !' 

*  Sunday,  March  6th. 

''On  Tuesday  last  dined  with  Rogers, — Mad.  dc 
Stael,  Mackintosh,  Sheridan,  Erskine,  and  Payne 
Knight,  Lady  Donegall  and  Miss  R.  there.  Sheridan 
told  a  very  good  story  of  himself  and  Made  de  Reca- 
mier's  handkerchief;  Erskine  a  few  stories  of  himself 
only.  She  is  going  to  write  a  big  book  about 
England,  she  says ; — I  believe  her.  Asked  by  her 
how  I  liked  Miss  ^  ^'s  thing,  called  *  ^,  and  answer- 
ed (very  sincerely)  that  I  thought  it  very  bad  for 
her,  and  worse  than  any  of  the  others.  Afterwards 
thought  it  possible  Lady  Donegall,  being  Irish, 
might  be  a  Patroness  of  *^  *,  and  was  rather  sorry 
for  my  opinion,  as  I  hate  putting  people  iato  fusses^ 
either  with  themselves ,  or  their  favourites ;  it  looks 
as  if  one  did  it  on  purpose.  The  party  went  ofi^  very 
well,  and  the  fish  was  very  much  to  my  gusto.  But 
we  got  up  too  soon  after  the  women;  and  Mrs  Co^ 
rinne  always  lingers  so  long  after  dinner,  that  we 
wish  her  in  the  drawing-room. 

^  To-day  C.  called,  and,  while  sitting  here,  in  came 
Merivale.  During  our  colloquy^  C.  (ignorant  that 
M.  was  the  writer)  abused  the  *mawkishness  of  the 
Quarterly  Review  of  Grimm's  Correspondence.'  I 
(knowing  the  secret)  changed  the  conversation  as 
soon  as  1  could;  and  C.  went  away,  quite  convinced 
of  having  made  the  most  favourable  impression  on 
his  new  acquaintance.  Merivale  is  luckily  a  very 
good-natured  fellow,  or,  God  he  knows  what  might 
have  been  engendered  from  such  a  malaprop.  I  did 
not  look  at  him  while  this  was  going  on,  but  I  felt 
like  a  coal, — for  h  like  Merivale,  as  well  as  the  ar- 
ticle in  question.  *  *  * 

''Asked  to  Lady  Keith's  to-morrow  evening — 1 
think  I  will  go ;  but  it  is  the  first  party  invitation  I 
have  accepted  this  *  season,'  as  the  learned  Fletcher 
called  it,  when  that  youngest  brat  of  Lady  *  **h  cut 
my  eye  and  cheek  open  with  a  misdirected  pebble — 
*  Never  mind,  my  lord,  the  scar  will  be  gone  before 
the  season;'  as  if  one's  eye  was  of  no  importance  in 
the  mean  time. 

"  Lord  Erskine  called,  and  gave  me  his  &mous 
pamphlet,  with  a  maiginal  note  and  corrections  in  his 
handwriting.  Sent  it  to  be  bound  superbly,  and 
shall  treasure  it. 

^  Sent  my  fine  print  of  Napoleon  to  be  framed. 
It  is  framed ;  and  the  emperor  becomes  his  robes  as 
if  he  had  been  hatched  in  them. 

'March  7th. 
"  Rose  at  seven — ready  by  half  past  eight — ^went 
to  Mr  Hanson's,  Berkeley-square— 'went  to  church 
with  his  eldest  daughter,  Mary  Anne  (ngood  girl). 
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and  gave  her  away  to  the  Eari  of  Portsmonth.  Saw 
her  fairly  a  countess — congratulated  the  famfly  and 
groom  (bride)^drank  a  biunper  of  wine  (wholesome 
sherris)  to  their  felicity,  and  aD  that,— and  came 
home.  Asked  to  stay  to  dinner,  but  could  not. —  At 
three  sat  to  Phillips  for  &ces.  Called  on  Lady  M. 
—I  like  her  so  well,  that  I  always  stay  too  loogr* 
(Mem.  to  mend  of  that.) 

^  Passed  the  evening  with  Hobhouse,  who  has 
begun  a  Poem',  which  promises  highly  ;-^wi8h  he 
would  go  on  with  it.  Heard  some  curious  extracts 
from  a  life  of  Morosini,  the  blundering  Venetian,  who 
blew  up  the  Acropolis  at  Athens  with  a  bomb,  and 
be  d— d  to  him !  Waxed  sleepy*— just  come  home — 
roust  go  to  bed,  and  am  ^gaged  to  meet  Sheridan 
to-morrow  at  Rogers's. 

^  Queer  ceremony  that  same  of  marriage — saw 
many  abroad,  Greek  and  Catholio— one,  at  home, 
many  years  ago.  There  be  some  strange  phrases  in 
the  prologue  (the  exhortation),  which  made  me  turn 
away,  not  to  laugh  in  the  face  of  the  surpliceman. 
Made  one  blunder,  when  I  joined  the  hands  of  the 
happy — rammed  their  left  hands,  by  mistake,  into 
one  another.  Corrected  it — bustled  back  to  the 
altar-rail,  and  said  'Amen.'  Portsmouth  responded 
as  if  he  had  got  the  whole  by  heart ;  and  if  any  thing, 
was  ratlier  before  the  priest.    It  ia  now  midnight,  and 

if  ^^  If  3f  ^^  if 

«  Jfiordi  lOth,  Thorns  day. 

"On  Tuesday  dined  with  Rogers, — ^Mackintosh, 
Sheridan,  Shorpe, — much  talk,  and  good, — all,  except 
my  own  little  prattlement  Much  of  old  times^Home 
Tooke — the  Trials— evidence  of  Sheridan,  and  anec- 
dotes of  those  times,  when  /,  alas !  vras  an  infant. 
If  I  had  been  a  man,  I  would  have  made  an  English 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald. 

"  Set  down  Sheridan  at  Brbokes's^where,  by  the 
by,  he  could  not  have  well  set  down  himself,  as  he 
and  I  were  the  only  drinkers.  Sherry  means  to  stand 
for  Westminster,  as  Cochrane  (the  stock-jobbing 
hoaxer)  must  vacate.  Brougham  is  a  candidate.  I 
fear  for  poor  dear  Sheny.  Both  have  talents  of  the 
highest  order,  but  the  youngster  has  yet  a  character. 
We  shall  see,  if  he  lives  to  Sherry's  age,  how  he  wOl 
pass  over  the  redhot  ploughshares  of  public  life.  I 
don't  know  why,  but  I  hate  to  see  the  o/tf  ones  lose; 
particulariy  Sheridan,  notwithstanding  all  his  m^chan- 
ceU. 

^Received  many^  and  the  kindest,  thanks  from 
Lady  Portsmouth,  pire  and  mire,  for  my  match-mak- 
ing. I  don't  regret  it,  as  she  looks  the  countess  well, 
and  is  a  very  good  giri.  It  ia  odd  how  well  die  carries 
her  new  honours.  She  looks  a  different  woman,  and 
high-bred,  too.  I  had  no  idea  that  I  could  make  so 
good  a  peeress. 

"  Went  to  the  pkiy  with  Hobhouse.  Mrs  Jordan 
superlative  in  Hdyden,  and  Jones  well  enough  in  Pop- 
pington.  What  p/a^i/ what  wit  l—helas!  Congreve 
and  Vanbrugh  are  your  only  comedy.  Our  society 
is  too  insipid  now  for  the  like  copy.  Would  no^  go  to 
Lady  Keith's.  Hobhouse  thought  it  odd.  1  wonder 
he  should  like  parties.  If  one  is  in  love,  and  wants 
to  break  a  commandment  and  covet  any  thing  that  is 
there,  they  do  very  well.  But  to  go  out  amongst  the 
mere  lierd,  without  a  motive,  pkasurc,  or  pursuit — 
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'sdeath !  *  I  'n  none  of  it.'  He  fold  me  an  odd  report, 
— that  i  am  the  actual  Conrad,  the  veritable  Comir, 
and  that  part  of  my  travels  are  supposed  to  haTe  paved 
in  privacy.  Um ! — ^people  sometimes  hit  near  the 
truth ;  but  never  the  whole  truth.  H.  doo't  bow 
what  I  was  about  the  year  after  he  left  the  Lenut; 
nor  does  any  one— nor — nor-'—nof'— however,  it  si 
lie — ^but,  *  I  doubt  the  equivocatioii  of  the  fiend  that 
Ues  like  truth ! ' 
"I  shaH  have  letters  of  illlportanoe  to-momi, 


Which, 


♦  ♦     ♦  ¥ 


or  *  *?  heigho! — ''  *  is  in  ny 


heart,  ^  ^  is  in  my  head,  *  ^  in  Bfiy  eye,  asd  the 
tingk  one.  Heaven  knovni  where.  A5i  wrke,  td 
win  be  answered.  'Since  I  have  crept  in  km 
with  mysdf,  I  must  maintain  it;'  but  / never 'misfaMk 
my  person,'  though  I  think  others  have. 

^*  *  called  to-day  in  great  despair  about hisna- 
tress,  who  has  taken  a  freak  of  *  *  *.  He  begua 
letter  to  her,  but  was  obliged  to  stop  short— I  finisy 
it  for  him,  and  he  copied  and  sent  it.  If  A«  hoUi 
out  and  keeps  to  my  instructions  of  affected  indifie- 
rence,  she  will  tower  her  colours.  If  she  don't,  Ik 
will,  at  least,  get  rid  of  her,  and  she  don't  seem  mini 
worth  keeping.  But  the  poor  lad  n  in  lore— if  tbl 
is  the  case,  she  will  win.  When  Ibey  once  dncorei 
their  power^^da  S  la  imuica. 

^  Sleepy,  and  must  gd  to  bed. 

'Tuesday,  HaithM 
'^iDined  yesterday  withR. ,  Mackintosh,  and  Sbarpe. 
Sheridan  oould  not  come.  Sharpe  tdd  seTenI  rery 
amusing  anecdotes  of  Henderson,  the  actor.  Staid 
tin  latie,  and  came  home,  having  drank  so  muebftft 
that  I  did  not  get  to  sleep  till  six  this  momisg.  R. 
says  I  am  to  be  in  this  Quarterly — cut  up,  I  preswe, 
as  they  '  hate  us  youth.' '  JN'importe,  As  Shupe 
was  passing  by  the  doors  of  some  Debating  Societ) 
(the  Westminster  Forum)'  in  his  way  to  dinner,  be 
saw  rubricked  on  the  w^,  ScqWb  name  and  wu 
— '  Which  the  best  poet  ? '  being  the  question  of  the 
evening ;  and  I  suppose  all  the  Templars  and  m^ 
bet  took  our  rhimcs  in  vain^  in  the  course  of  the  con- 
troversy. Which  had  the  greater  show  of  handi,  I 
neither  know  nor  oare ;  but  I  feel  the  coupling  of  the 
names  as  a  compliment, — ^though  I  think  Sa>tt  it 
serves  better  company. 


**W.  W.  caUed— Lord  Erskine,  Lord  Holhnd, 
&c  &c.  Wrote  to  *  *  the  Corsair  report.  She  nj< 
she  don't  wonder,  since  'Conrad  is  so  ItJIrf.'  Itii 
odd  that  one,  who  knows  me  so  thoroughly,  shoold 
teU  me  this  to  my  face.  However,  if  she  don't  bow, 
nobody  can. 

^  Mackintosh  is,  it  seems,  the  writer  of  the  defen- 
sive letter  in  the  Morning  Chronicle.  If  so,  it  is  Tei) 
kind,  and  more  than  I  did  for  myself. 

♦  •  ♦  ♦  » 

^Told  Murray  to  secure  for  me  Bandeflo's  Italia 
Novels  at  the  sale  to-morrow.  To  me  they  will  be 
nti/i.  Redde  a  satire  on  myself,  called  'Anti-Byron,' 
and  told  Murray  to  publish  it  if  he  Uked.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  author  is  to  prove  me  an  atheist  and  > 
systematic  conspirator  against  law  and  govenuDent 
Some  of  the  verse  is  good ;  the  prose  I  don't  quH« 
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undentaiid.  He  aaserto  that  injr  *  ddeterions  works' 
hate  had  'an  effect  apoa  end]  lodety,  which  re- 
qnires,  &c.  &c.  &c.'  and  his  own  poetry.  It  is  a 
len^hy  poem,  and  a  long  prefisuse,  with  a  harmonious 
title-page.  Like  the  fly  m  the  fable,  I  seem  to  have 
got  apon  a  wheel  which  makes  much  dast;  but, 
unlike  the  said  fly,  I  do  not  take  it  aU  for  my  own 
jraising. 
^A  letter  from  BeUa,  which  I  answered.    I  ^mll 

be  in  lore  with  her  again^  if  1  don't  take  care. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  • 

''I  shall  b^gin  a  more  regukur  qrstem  of  rea^ng 
\  soon. 

'Thnrgday,  March  I7th. 

"  I  have  been  sparring  with  Jackson  for  exercise 
this  morning ;  and  mean  to  continue  and  renew  my 
aoquaintanoe  with  the  muffles.  My  chest,  and  arms, 
and  wind  are  in  very  good  plight,  and  I  am  not  in 
flesh.  I  used  to  be  a  hard  hitter,  and  my  arms  are 
very  long  for  my  height  (6  feet  8  inches  and  a  half). 
At  any  rate,  exercise  is  good,  and  this  the  sererest  of 
aH;  fencmg  and  the  Ivoad-sword  never  &tigued  me 
half  so  much. 

^  Redde  the  *  Quarrels  of  Authors'  (another  sort  of 
sparring) — a  new  work,  by  that  most  entertaining 
and  researching  writer,  Israeli.  They  seem  to  be  an 
irritable  set,  and  I  wish  myself  well^ut  of  it.  *I'I1 
not  march  through  Coventry  with  them,  that's  flat.' 
What  the  devil  had  I  to  do  with  scribbling?  It  is 
too  late  to  inquire,  and  all  regret  is  useless.  But, 
an  it  were  to  do  again,— »I  shoidd  write  again,  I  sup- 
pose. Such  is  human  nature,  at  least  my  share  of  it ; 
— though  I  shaU  think  better  of  myself,  if  I  have 
sense  to  stop  now.  If  I  have  a  wife,  and  that  wife 
lias  a  son — by  any  bodf — I  will  bring  up  mine  heir 
in  the  most  anti-poetical  way— make  him  a  lawyer, 
or  a  pirate,  or— any  thing.  But  if  he  writes  too,  I 
sliaU  be  sure  he  is  nofle  of  mine^  and  cut  him  off  with 
a  Bank  token.    Must  write  a  letter — three  o'clock. 

«  Sunday,  March  20th. 

**  I  intended  to  go  to  Lady  Hardwicke's,  but  won't. 
I  always  begin  the  day  with  a  bias  towards  going  to 
parties ;  but,  as  the  evening  advances,  my  stimulus 
fails,  and  I  hardly  ever  go  out — and,  when  I  do, 
always  regret  it.  This  might  have  been  a  pleasant 
one ; — at  least  the  hostess  is  a  very  superior  woman. 
Lady  Lansdowne's  to-morrow — Lady  Heathcote's, 
Wednesday.  Um ! — ^I  must  spur  myself  into  going 
to  some  of  them,  or  it  will  look  like  rudeness,  and  it 
is  better  to  do  as  other  people  do — confound  them ! 

''Redde  MachiaTcl,  parts  of  Chardin,  and  Sis- 
mondi,  and  Bandello, — ^by  starts.  Redde  the  Edin- 
bui^,  44,  just  come  out.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
article  on  *  Edgeworth's  Patronage,'  I  have  gotten  a 
high  compliment,  I  perceive.  Whether  this  is  cre- 
ditable to  me,  I  know  not;  but  it  does  honour  to 
the  editor,  because  he  once  abused  me.  Many  a 
man  will  retract  praise;  none  but  a  high-spirited 
mind  will  revoke  its  censure,  or  can  praise  the  man 
it  has  once  attacked.  I  have  often,  since  my  return 
to  England,  heard  Jefirey  most  highly  commended  by 
those  who  know  him  for  things  independent  of  his 
talents.  I  admire  him  for  tku — ^not  because  he  has 
praised  me  {\  have  been  so  praised  elsewhere  and 
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abused,  alternately,  that  mere  habit  has  rendered  me 
as  indiflbrent  to  both  as  a  nmn  at  twenty-six  eaa  be 
to  any  thing),  but  because  he  is,  perhaps,  the  only 
num  who,  under  the  relations  in  which  he  and  I  stand, 
or  stood,  with  regard  to  each  other,  would  have  had 
the  hberality  to  act  thus ;  none  but  a  great  soul  dared 
hazard  it.  The  height  (w  which  he  stands  has  not 
made  him  giddy ; — a  little  scribbler  would  have  gone 
on  cavflling  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  As  to  the 
justice  of  his  panegyric,  UtisA  is  matter  of  taste. 
There  are  plenty  to  question  it,  and  glad,  too,  of  (be 
opportunity. 

**  Lord  Erskine  called  to-^y.  He  means  to  cany 
down  his  reflections  on  the  war— or  rather  war^-^to 
the  present  day.  I  trust  that  he  wiD.  Must  send  to  Mr 
Murray  to  get  the  binding  of  my  copy  of  his  pamphlet 
finished,  as  Lord  E.  has  promised  me  to  correct 
it,  and  add  some  maiginal  notes  to  it.  Any  thing  in 
his  handwriting  will  be  a  treasure,  which  vrill  gather 
compound  interest  from  years.  Erskine  has  high 
expectations  of  Mackintosh's  pnmiised  History .  Un- 
doubtedly it  must  be  a  dasnc,  when  finiriied. 

**  Sparred  with  Jackson  again  yesterday  morning, 
and  shaU  to-morrow.  I  feel  all  Uie  better  for  it,  in 
spirits,  though  my  arms  and  shoulders  are  very  stiff 
from  it.  Mem.  to  attend  the  pugilistie  dinner — Mar- 
quis Huntley  is  in  the  chair. 

*  *  «  «  « 

''Lord  Erskine  thiidcs  that  ministers  must  be  in 
peril  of  going  out  So  much  the  better  for  him.  To 
me  it  is  the  same  who  are  in  or  out ; — ^we  want 
something  more  than  a  change  of  ministers,  and  some 
day  we  will  have  it. 

''I  remember,*  in  riding  from  Chrisso  to  Castri 
(Delphos)  along  the  sides  of  Parnassus,  I  saw  six 
eagles  in  the  air.  It  is  uncommon  to  see  so  man/ 
together ;  and  it  was  the  number — ^not  the  species 
which  is  common  enough — that  excited  my  atten- 
tion. 

''Tike  last  bird  I  ever  fired  at  was  an  eagUtj  on 
the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  near  Vostitza.  It 
was  only  wounded,  and  I  tried  to  save  it,  the  eye  was 
so  bright ;  but  it  pined,  and  died  in  a  few  days ;  and 
I  never  did  since,  and  never  wiQ,  attempt  the  death 
of  another  bird.  I  wonder  what  put  these  two  things 
into  my  head  just  now?  I  have  been  reading  Sis- 
mondi,  and  there  is  nothing  there  that  could  induce 
the  recollection. 

"I  am  mightily  taken  with  Braccio  di  Montone, 
Giovanni  Galeazzo,  and  Eccelino.  Bat  the  last  is  not 
Bracciaferro  (of  the  same  name).  Count  of  Ravenna, 
whose  history  I  want  to  trace.  There  is  a  fine  en- 
graving in  Laviater,  from  a  picture  by  Fuseli,  of  that 
Ezzelin,  over  the  body  of  Meduna,  punished  by 
him  for  a  hitch  in  her  constancy  during  his  absence 
in  the  Crusades.    He  was  right-^but  I  want  td  know 

the  story. 

«  •  «  «  « 

«  Tuesday,  March  2Sd. 

"  Last  night,  partif  at  Lansdowne-hoUse.  To- 
night, party  at  Lady  Charkrtte  Greville's>-depk>r- 

*  Part  of  this  passage  has  been  already  extracted,  hot  I 
haTe  allowed  it  to  remain  here  in  its  oriclual  poaition«.on 
account  of  the  lingiilarly  sadden  manner  in  wbidi  it  is  in- 
troduced. 
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able  waste  of  time,  and  MMnething  of  temper.  No- 
thing imparted — nothing  acquired — talking  without 
ideas — if  aiqr  thing  Uke  thought  in  my  mind,  it 
was  not  on  the  subjects  on  which  we  were  gabblmg. 
Heigho ! — and  in  this  way  half  London  pass  what  is 
called  life.  To-morrow  there  is  Lady  Heathcote's 
— shall  I  go?  yes — to  punish  myself  for  not  baring  a 
pursuit. 

^Let  me  see — what  did  I  see?  The  only  person 
who  much  struck  me  was  Lady  S  ^  ^  d's  eldest 
daughter.  Lady  C.  L.  They  say  she  is  not  pretty. 
I  don't  know— every  thing  i»  pretty  that  pleases ;  but 
there  is  an  air  (^  soul  about  her— and  her  colour 
changes — and  there  is  that  shyness  of  the  antebpe 
(which  I  delight  in)  in  her  manner  so  much,  that  I 
observed  her  more  than  I  did  any  other  woman  in  the 
rooms,  and  only  looked  at  any  thing  else  when  I 
thought  she  might  perceive  and  feel  embarrassed  by 
my  scrutiny.  After  blU,  there  may  be  something  of 
association  in  this.  She  is  a  friend  of  Augusta's,  and 
whatever  she  loves,  I  can't  help  liking. 

^  Her  mother,  the  marchioness,  talked  to  me  a 
little ;  and  I  was  twenty  times  on  the  point  of  asking 
her  to  introduce  me  to  safiUe,  but  I  stopped  short. 
This  comes  of  that  affray  with  the  Carlisles. 

^Earl  Grey  told  me,  laughingly,  of  a  paragraph  in 
the  last  Moniteur^  which  has  stated,  among  other 
symptoms  of  rebellion,  some  particulars  of  the  seiuar 
tion  occasioned  in  all  our  government  gazettes  by  the 
'  tear'  lines, — oniy  amplifying,  in  its  re-statement,  an 
epigram  (by  the  by,  no  epigram  except  in  the  Cheek 
acceptation  of  the  word)  into  a  ronum.  I  wonder  the 
Couriers,  &c.  &c.,  have  not  translated  that  part  of  the 
Moniteur,  with  additional  comments. 

"  The  Princess  of  Wales  has  requested  Fuseli  to 
paint  from  '  the  Corsair,' — ^leaving  to  him  the  choice 
of  any  passage  for  the  subject :  so  Mr  Locke  tells 
me.  Tired — jaded-^selfish  and  supine — must  go 
to  bed. 

'*  Roman,  at  least  Romance,  means  a  song  some- 
times, as  in  the  Spanish.  I  suppose  this  is  th^ 
Moniteur's  meaning— unless  he  has  confused  it  with 
*  the  Corsair.  ' 

«  Albany,  March  SSth. 

"  This  night  got  into  my  new  apartments,  rented 
of  Lord  Althorpe,  on  a  lease  of  seven  years.  Spa- 
cious, and  room  for  my  books  and  sabres.  In  the 
Jiouse^  too,  another  advantage.  The  last  few  days, 
or  whole  week,  have  been  very  abstemious,  regular 
in  exercise,  and  yet  very  unwell. 

'*  Yesterday,  dined  tSte-a-tSle  at  the  Cocoa  with 
Scrope  Davies — sate  from  tix  tiQ  midnight — drank 
between  us  one  bottle  of  champagne  and  six  of 
claret,  neither  of  which  wines  ever  affect  me.  Of- 
fered to  take  Scrope  home  in  my  carriage ;  but  he 
was  tipsy  and  pious,  and  I  was  obliged  to  leave 
him  on  his  knees,  praying  to  I  know  not  what 
purpose  or  pagod.  No  headache,  nor  sickness,  that 
night  nor  to-day.  Got  up,  if  any  thing,  earlier 
than  usual — sparred  With  Jackson  ad  sudorem,  and 
have  been  much  better  in  health  than  for  many 
days.  I  have  heard  nothing  more  from  Scrope. 
Yesterday  paid  him  four  thousand  eight  hundred 
pounds,  a  debt  of  some  standing,  and  which  I 
wished  to  have  paid  before.  My  mind  is  much  re- 
lieved by  the  removal  of  that  debit. 
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Augusta  wants  me  to  make  it  up  with  Cariisle, 
I  have  refused  every  body  else,  but  I  can't  deuj 
her  2axy  thing; — so  I  must  e'en  do  it,  though  I baid 
as  lief  *  drink  up  Eisel— eat  a  crocodile.'  Letne 
see — Ward,  the  Hollands,  the  Lambs,  Rogers,  &c 
&c. — eveiy  body,  more  pr  less,  have  been  tiyiog  for 
the  last  two  years  to  accommodate  this  coupjei 
quarrel  to  no  purpose.  I  shall  laugh  if  Aogmta 
succeeds. 

"  Redde  a  little  of  many  things— shall  get  mal 
my  books  to-morrow.  Luckily  this  room  will  hoU 
them— with  *  ample  room  and  veige,  &c.,  thecb- 
racters  of  hell  to  trace.'  I  must  set  about  some 
employment  soon ;  my  heart  begins  to  eat  iUelfv^ 

'April  8th.' 
"  Out  of  town  six  days.  On  my  return,  find  n; 
poor  little  pagod.  Napoleon,  pushed  off  his  pe- 
destal;— the  thieves  are  in  Paris.  It  is  his  o«d 
fault.  Like  Milo,  he  would  rend  the  oak;*  batil 
closed  again,  wedged  his  hands,  and  now  the  beaib 
— lion,  bear,  down  to  the  dirtiest  jackall— may  d 
tear  him.  That  Muscovite  winter  wedged  his  anu; 
— ever  since,  he  has  fought  with  his  feet  and  tedh. 
The  last  may  still  leave  their  marks ;  and '  I  gues 
now'  (as  the  Yankies  say)  that  he  will  jet  pbj 
them  a  pass.  He  is  in  their  rear — between  tlia 
and  their  homes.  Queiy — will  they  ever  reach  them! 

<"  Saturday,  Aprn9tb.  1811 

**  I  mark  this  day  ! 

**  Napoleon  Buonaparte  has  abdicated  thethnme 
of  the  world.  *  Excellent  well.'  Methinks  SyDadid 
better;  for  he  revenged,  and  resigned  in  theheigiit 
of  his  sway,  red  with  the  slaughter  of  his  foes- 
the  finest  instance  of  glorious  contempt  of  the  lascak 
-upon  record.  Dioclesian  did  well  too— Amurathnot 
amiss,  had  he  become  aught  except  a  dervise- 
Charles  the  Fifth  but  so,  so — but  Napoleon,  vorst 
of  all.  What  1  wait  till  they  were  in  his  capital,  and 
then  talk  of  his  readiness  to  give  up  what  is  alreadj 
gone !  1  '  What  whining  monk  art  thou — ^what  ho^ 
cheat  ?*  *Sdeath! — ^Dionysius  at  Corinth  was  yet  a 
king  to  this.  The  *  Isle  of  Elba '  to  retire  to  !-WeS 
— if  it  had  been  Caprea,  I  should  have  marvelled  less. 
*  I  see  men's  minds  are  but  a  parcel  of  their  fortunes.' 
I  am  utterly  bewildered  and  confounded. 

^  I  don't  know — but  I  think  /,  even  /  (an  insect 
compared  with  this  creature),  have  set  my  l^e  oo 
casts  not  a  millionth  part  of  this  man's.  But,  after  all, 
a  crown  may  be  not  worth  dying  for.  Yet,  to 
outlive  Lodi  for  this!  i !  Oh  that  Juvenal  or  John- 
son could  rise  fron^the  dead !  *  Expende — quot  libras 
in  duce  summo  invenies?'  I  knew  they  were  ligbt 
in  the  balance  of  mortality ;  but  I  thought  their  Uring 
dust  weighed  more  carats.  AlasT  this  imperial 
diamond  hath  a  flaw  in  it,  and  is  now  hardly  fit  to 
stick  in  a  glazier's  pencil  :^the  pen  of  the  historian 
won't  rate  it  worth  a  ducat. 

"Psha!  *  something  too  much  of  this.'  But  I 
won't  give  him  up  even  now ;  though  all  his  ad- 
mirers have,  *  like  the  Thanes,  fall'n  from  him.' 


*  He  adopted  this  thought  afterwards  in  his  Ode  to 
Napoleon,  as  well  as  most  of  the  historical  examples  io  tke 
following  paragraph. 
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'April  lOth. 

t  know  that  I  am  happiest  when  alonie ; 
1  sure  of,  that  I  never  am  long  in  the  so- 
fter I  love  (God  knows  too  well,  and  the 
»ly  too),  without  a  yearning  for  the  com- 
lamp  and  my  utterly  confused  and  tum- 
rary.*  Even  in  the  day,  I  send  away  my 
ler  than  I  use  or  abuse  it.  Per  esempioj 
stirred  out  of  these  rooms  for  these  four 
>ut  I  have  sparred  for  exercise  (vnndows 
fackson  an  hour  daily,  to  attenuate  and 
ethereal  part  of  me.  The  more  violent 
he  better  my  spirits  for  the  rest  6i  the 
m,  my  evenings  have  that  cahn  nothing- 
lor,  which  I  most  delight  in.  To-day  I 
»ne  hour — written  an  ode  to  Napoleon 
-copied  it — eaten  six  biscuits — drunk 
fsoda  water — redde  away  the  rest  of  my 
8  giving  poor  ^  ^  a  world  of  advice  about 
)f  his  who  is  plaguing  him  into  a  phthisic 
le  tediousness.  I  am  a  pretty  fellow  tmly 
Mit '  the  sect. '     No  matter,  my  counsels 

I  away. 

«AprilI9th,  1814. 
ice  at  both  poles,  north  and  south — all 
the  same — ^misery  belongs  to  the  highest 
3t  only, — to  the  emperor  and  the  beggar, 
enced  and  unthroned.  There  is,  to  be 
ed  insipid  medium — an  equinoctial  line 
WB  where,  except  upon  maps  and  mea- 

II  oor  yetterdttyt  have  lighted  fools 
'aj  to  dosty  death. 

D  further  journal  of  that  same  hestemal 
md,  to  prevent  me  from  returning,  like 
vomit  of  memory,  I  tear  out  the  remain- 
this  volume,  and  write,  in  Ipecacuanha, 
Bourbons  are  restored !  !  I'  *  Hang  up 
To  be  sure,  I  have  long  despised  myself 
1 1  never  spat  in  the  face  of  my  species 
bol!  I  shall  go  mad.'" 

il  of  this  singular  Journal  having  made 
quainted  with  the  chief  occurrences  that 
iresent  period  of  his  history — the  publi- 
\  Corsair,  the  attacks  upon  him  in  the 
&c. — there  only^  remains  for  me  to  add 
dence  at  the  same  period,  by  which  the 
novements  of  his  mind,  during  these 
e  still  further  illustrated. 

TO  MB  HURRAY. 

«  Sanduy,  Jan.  2, 1814. 

this  dirty  paper — it  is  the  pfiiultimate 

I  quire.    Thanks  for  yoiu*  book  and  the 

which  I  return.    The  Corsair  is  copied, 

ord  Holland's ;  but  I  wish  Mr  Gifford  to 

lit. 

s  is  very  perverse ;  so  that  I  have  of- 

lim  and  you,  when  I  really  meaned  to 

company,*  says  Pope,  *  as  I  have  kept,  and 
love  it,  I  love  reading  better,  and  would 
oyed  in  reading  than  in  the  moat  agreeable 


do  good,  at  least  to  one,  and  certainly  not  to  annoy 
either.  *  But  I  shall  manage  him,  I  hope. — ^I  am 
pretty  confident  of  theToile  itself ;  but  one  cannot  be 
sure.  If  I  get  it  from  Lord  Holland,  it  shall  be  sent. 
Yours,  Smj." 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

«  Jan.  1814. 

'^ I  will  answer  your  letter  this  evening:  in  the 
mean  time,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  there  was 
no  intention  on  my  part  to  annoy  you,  but  merely  to 
terve  Dallas,  and  also  to  rescue  myself  iwm  a  pos- 
sible imputation  that  /had  other  objects  than  fame  in 
writing  so  frequently.  Whenever  I  avail  myself  of 
any  profit  arising  from  my  pen,  depend  upon  it,  it  is 
not  for  my  own  convenience ;  at  least  it  never  has 
been  so,  and  I  hope  never  will. 

^  P.S. — I  shall  answer  this  evening,  and  will  set 
all  r^ht  about  Dallas.  I  thank  you  for  your  expres- 
sions of  personal  regard,  which  I  can  assure  you  I  do 
not  lightly  value. " 

LETTER  CLV. 

TO  MR  MOORE. 

"  Jannary  6, 1814. 
^  I  have  got  a  devfl  of  a  long  story  in  the  press, 
entitled  'The  Corsair,'  in  the  regular  heroic  measure. 
It  is  a  pirate's  isle,  peopled  with  my  own  creatures, 
and  you  may  easily  suppose  they  do  a  world  of  mis- 
chief through  the  three  Cantos.  Now  for  your  De- 
dication— if  you  will  accept  it.  This  is  positively  my 
last  experiment  on  public  literary  opinion,  till  I  turn 
my  thirtieth  year, — ^if  so  be  I  flourish  until  that  down- 
hill period.  I  have  a  confidence  for  you — a  per- 
plexing one  to  me,  and,  just  at  present,  in  a  state  of 
abeyance  in  itself.  *  ♦         ♦  ♦ 

However,  we  shall  see.    In  the  mean  time,  you  may 

*  He  had  made  a  present  of  the  copyright  of  *'The  Cor- 
sair-* to  Mr  Dallas,  who  thus  describes  the  manner  in  which 
the  gift  was  bestowed : — '  On  the  28th  of  December,  I  called 
in  the  momiug  on  Lord  Byron,  whom  I  found  composing 
'  The  Corsair.'  He  had  been  worthing  upon  it  but  a  few 
days,  and  he  read  me  the  portion  he  had  written.  After 
some  obaenrations,  he  said, '  I  have  a  great  mind— I  will.' 
He  then  added,  that  he  should  finish  it  soon,  and  asked  me 
to  accept  of  the  copyright.  I  was  much  surprised.  He 
had,  before  he  was  aware  of  the  value  of  his  works,  declared 
that  he  never  would  take  money  for  them,  and  that  I  should 
have  the  whole  advantage  of  all  he  wrote.  This  declaration 
became  morally  void  when  the  question  was  about  thou- 
sands, instead  of  a  few  hundreds :  and  I  perfectly  agree 
with  the  admired  and  admirableAnthor  of  Waverley,  that 
'  the  wise  wnd  good  acr-ept  not  gifts  which  are  made  in  heat 
of  blood,  and  which  may  be  after  repented  of.'^I  felt  this 
on  the  sale  of '  Childe  Harold,'  and  observed  it  to  him.  The 
copyright  of  *TheGiaour'  and  'The  Bride  of  Abydos'remained 
undisposed  of,  though  the  poems  were  selling  rapidly,  nor 
had  1  the  slightest  notion  that  he  would  ever  again  give  me 
a  copyright.  But  as  he  continued  in  the  resolution  of  not 
appropriating  the  sale  of  his  works  to  his  own  use,  I  did  not 
scruple  to  accept  that  of  '  The  Corsair,*  and  I  tlumked  him. 
He  asked  me  to  call  and  hear  the  portions  read  as  he  wrote 
them.  I  went  every  morning,  and  was  astonished  at  the 
rapidity  of  his  composition.  He  gave  me  the  Poem  com- 
plete on  new-year's  day,  1814,  saying,  that  my  acceptance 
of  it  gave  him  great  pleasure,  and  that  I  was  fully  at  liberty 
to  publish  it  with  any  bookseller  I  pleased,  independent  of 
the  profit." 

Out  of  this  last-mentioned  permission  arose  the  momen- 
tary embarrassment  between  the  noble  poet  and  his  pub- 
lisher, to  which  the  above  notes  allude. 
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NOTICES  OP  THE 


A.  o.  1814. 


amuse  yourself  withr  my  suspense,  and  put  all  the 
justices  of  peace  in  requisition,  in  case  I  come  into 
your  countiy  with  *  hackbut  bent.' 

**  Seriously,  whether  I  am  to  hear  from  her  or  him, 
it  is  a  pause,  which  I  shall  fill  up  with  as  few  thoughts 
of  my  own  as  I  can  borrow  from  other  people.  Any 
thing  is  better  than  stagnation ;  and  now,  in  the  in- 
terregnum of  my  autumn  and  a  strange  summer 
adventure,  which  I  dmi't  like  to  think  of  (I  don't 
mean  *  ^  's,  however,  whidi  is  laughable  only),  the 
antithetical  state  of  my  lucubrations  makes  me  alive, 
and  Macbeth  can '  sleep  no  more :  * — he  was  lucky  in 
getting  rid  of  the  drowqr  sensation  of  waking  again. 

^Pray  write  to  me.  I  must  a&ad  you  a  cq^  of 
the  letter  of  Dedication.  When  do  you  come  out  ? 
I  am  sure  we  don't  clash  this  time,  fcur  I  am  all  at 
sea,  and  in  action, — and  a  wife,  and  a  mistress, 
&c.  &c. 

^  Thomas,  thou  art  a  happy  fellow ;  but  if  you  wish 
us  to  be  so,  you  must  come  up  to  tovrn,  as  you  did 
last  year ;  and  we  shall  have  a  world  to  say,  and  to 
see,  and  to  hear.    Let  me  hear  from  you. 

^P.S. — Of  course  you  will  keep  my  secret,  and 
don't  even  talk  in  your  sleep  of  it.  Happen  vdiat 
may^  your  Dedication  is  ensured,  being  already  writ- 
ten ;  and  I  riiall  copy  it  out  bar  to-night,  in  case  bu- 
siness or  amusement — Amani  aUema  Camtnut.** 

TO  MR  HURBAY. 

«J«n.7,IM4. 
^  You  don't  like  the  Dedication — very  well ;  there  is 
another :  but  you  will  send  the  other  to  Mr  Moore,  that 
he  may  know  I  had  written  it.  I  send  also  mottos  for 
the  Ccuitos.  I  think  you  will  allow  that  an  elephant 
may  be  more  sagacious,  but  cannot  be  more  docile. 

"Yours, 

**  The  name  is  again  altered  to  Medora.  "  * 

LETTER  CLVL 

TO  MR    MOORE. 

'  January  8th,  1814. 

*^  As  it  would  not  be  fair  to  press  you  into  a  De- 
dication, without  previous  notice,- 1  send  you  two, 
and  will  tell  you  tchy  two.  The  first,  Mr  M.,  who 
sometimes  takes  upon  him  the  critic  (and  I  bear  it 
from  astonishment)  f  says,  may  do  you  harm — God 
forbid ! — this  alone  makes  me  listen  to  him.  The 
fact  is,  he  is  a  damned  Toiy,  and  has,  I  dare  swear, 
something  of  self,  which  I  cannot  divine,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  his  objection,  as  it  is  the  allusicm  to  Ireland 
to  which  he  objects.  But  he  be  d — d — though  a 
good  fellow  enough  (your  sinner  would  not  be  worth 
a  d — n). 

"  Take  your  chmce ; — no  one,  save  he  and  Mr 
Dallas,  has  seen  either,  and  D  is  quite  on  my  side, 
and  for  the  first,  f    If  I  can  but  testify  to  you  and 

*  It  bad  been  at  flnt  G«Bevfa,-^Bot  Fraocasoa,  as  Mr 
Dallas  asaerts. 

t  The  finrt  was,  of  eoarw,  tke  one  that  I  preferned.   The 
other  ran  as  foUows  :— 

•  My  dear  Moore,  «  January  7th,  1814. 

"  I  had  written  to  you  a  lone  letter  of  dedication,  which 
I  suppress,  because,  though  it  contained  something  relating 
to  yon  which  every  one  had  been  glad  to  hear,  yet  there  was 


the  world  how  truly  I  admire  and  esteem  you,  I  shall 
be  quite  satisfied.  As  to  prose,  I  don't  know  Ad- 
dison's from  Johnson's ;  but  I  will  try  to  mend  my 
cacology.  Pray  perpend,  pronounce,  and  don't  be 
ofiended  vrith  either. 

"  My  last  epistle  would  probably  put  you  in  a  fid- 
get. But  the  devil,  who  ought  to  be  civil  on  such 
occasions,  proved  so,  and  took  my  letter  to  the  right 
pku«. 

♦  ¥  *  3f  ♦ 

^Is  it  not  odd? — the  very  fate  I  said  she  had 
escaped  from  *  *,  she  has  now  under^ne  from  the 
worthy  *  *.  Like  Mr  Fitzgerald,  shall!  not  lay  claim 
to  the  character  of  *  Vates  ?'--as  he  did  in  the  Morning 
Herald  for  prophesying  the  fall  of  Buonaparte,— 
who,  by  the  by,  I  don't  thmk  is  yet  Men.  I  wish  he 
would  raDy  and  rout  your  legitimate  sovereigns, 
having  a  mortal  hate  to  all  royal  entaib. — But  I  am 
scrawling  a  treatise.    Good  night.    Ever.  &c.** 

TO  MR  MURRAY, 

"Jan.  nth,  1814 
**  Correct  this  proof  by  MrGifibrd's  (and  from  the 
MSS.},  particulariy  as  to  the  pointing,  I  have  ad- 
ded a  section  for  Gulnaref  to  fiH  up  the  parting,  and 
dismiss  her  more  ceremoniously.  If  Mr  Giffbrd  or  I 
you  dislike,  'tis  but  a  sponge  and  another  midnight 
better  employed  than  in  yawning  over  Miss  ♦  * ; 
who,  by  the  by,  may  soon  return  the  compliment. 

*  Wednesday  or  Thnrsdaar. 

^  P.S. — ^I  have  redde  **.  It  is  full  of  praises  of 
Lord  EUenborough  1 ! !  (from  which  I  infer  near  and 
dear  relations  at  the  bar),  and  *    *    *    ♦, 

^  I  do  not  love  Madame  de  Stael,  but,  depend  upon 
it,  she  beats  all  your  natives  hollow  as  an  authoress, 
in  my  opinion ;  and  I  would  not  say  this  if  I  couki 
help  it. 

"  P.S. — Pray  report  my  best  acknowledgments  to 
Mr  Gifibrd  in  any  words  that  may  best  express  how 
truly  his  kindness  obliges  me.  I  won't  bore  him  with 
/tjp  thanks  or  notes.^ 

TO  MR  MOORE. 

«  January  13, 1«4. 

**  I  have  but  a  moment  to  write,  but  all  is  as  it 
should  be.  I  have  said  really  far  short  of  my  opi- 
nion, but  if  you  think  enough,  I  am  ooateat.  Will 
you  return  the  proof  by  the  post,  as  I  leave  town  on 
Sunday,  and  have  no  other  corrected  copy.  I  pnt 
'servant,' as  being  less  famihar  before  the  publie; 
because  I  don't  like  presuming  upon  our  friendship  to 
infringe  upon  forms.  As  to  the  other  word,  you  may 
be  sure  it  is  one  1  cannot  hear  or  repeat  too  oftoi. 

''I  write  in  an  agony  of  haste  and  confusion.— 
Perdonate." 

too  much  about  politics,  and  poesy,  and  aH  things  whatso- 
ever, ending  with  that  topic  on  which  most  men  are  fluent, 
and  none  very  amusing— onc'f  seff.  It  might  have  been 
re- written— but  to  what  purpose?  My  praise  could  add 
nothing  to  your  well-earned  and  firmly- establidied  fhme : 
and  Witt  my  moat  hearty  attanirackm  of  your  talents,  and 
delight  in  your  conversation,  you  are  already  acquainted. 
In  availing  myself  of  your  firlendly  permission  to  inscribe 
this  Poem  to  you,  I  can  only  wish  the  offering  were  as 
worthy  your  acceptance  as  your  regard  is  dear  to, 
«  Yours,  most  affectionately  and  fiutfafhlly, 

«  BYRON.* 


A.  D.    1814. 


LIFE  OF  LORD  BYRON. 
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LETTER  CLVn. 


TO  MR  MURRAY. 


«  Jan.  15,  1814. 
"  Befojre  any  proof  goes  to  Mr  GiJBbrd,  it  may  be 
as  well  to  Kvise  this,  where  there  are  uxfriU  omUUd^ 
fiiults.o(Miiimtted,  and  the  devil  knows  what.  As  to 
the  Dedication,  I  cut  out  the  parenthesis  of  Mr,  * 
but  not  another  word  shall  move  unless  for  a  better. 
Mr  Moore  has  seen,  and  decidedly  preferred  the  part 
your  Toiy  bile  sickens  at.  If  eveiy  syllable  were  a 
rattle-snake,  or  eveiy  letter  a  pestilence,  they  should 
not  be  expunged.  Let  those  who  cannot  swallow 
chew  the  expressions  on  Ireland;  or  should  even 
Mr  Croker  array  himself  in  all  his  terrors  against 
them,  I  care  for  none  of  you,  except  Gifibrd ;  and 
he  w<Hi't  abuse  me,  except  I  deserve  it — ^which  will 
at  least  reconcile  me  to  his  justice.  As  to  the  poems 
in  Hobhouse's  volume^  the  translation  from  the 
Romaic  is  well  enough;  but  the  best  of  the  other 
volume  (of  mme,  I  mean)  have  been  already  printed. 
But  do  as  you  please — only,  as  I  shall  be  absent 
when  you  come  out,  do,  pray,  let  Mr  DaUat  and 
you  have  a  care  of  the  preu. 

"Yours,  fee." 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

[« 1814,  Jan.  16J 
^  I  do  believe  that  the  devil  never  created  or  per- 
verted such  a  fiend  as  the  fool  oi  a  printer,  f  I  am 
obliged  to  encloee  you,  luckily  for  me,  this  second 
pro^,  corrected,  because  there  is  an  ingenuity  in  lus 
blunders  pecuUar  to  himself.  Let  the  press  be 
guided  by  the  present  sheet. 

**  Yours,  &c. 

^'Bufpt  the  other. 

''Correct  this  also  by  the  other  in  some  things 
which  I  may  have  forgotten.  There  is  one  mistake 
he  made,  which,  if  it  had  stood,  1  would  most  cer- 
tainly have  broken  his  neck  *' 

LETTER  CLVin. 

TO  MR~MURRAY. 

*  Newstead  Abbey,  January  32d,  1814. 

**  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  my  safe  arrival 
here.  The  time  of  my  return  vrill  depend  upon  the 
weather,  which  is  so  impracticable  that  this  letter 
has  to  advance  through  moro  snows  than  ever  op- 
posed the  emperor's  retreat.  Tlie  roads  are  impas- 
sable, and  return  impossible  for  the  present;  which 
I  do  not  regret,  asri  am  much  at  my  ease,  and  six- 
tmd-ttoenty  complete  this  day — a  veiy  pretty  age, 
if  it  would  always  last.    Our  coals  are  excellent, 

*  He  had.  at  flnt,  after  the  words  «  Scott  alone,'  in- 
serted, in  a  parenthesia,— *  He  will  excnae  the  Jfr— '  we 
do  not  aay  Mr  CsBtar.' ' 

t  The  amuing  rages  into  which  he  was  thrown  by  the 
ptinter  were  vented  not  only  in  these  notes,  but  frequently 
on  the  proof-sheets  themselves.  Thus,  a  passage  in  the 
Dedication  having  been  printed  "  the  first  of  her  bands  in 
crtiniation,*  he  writes  in  the  margin,  *  bards,  not  bands 
—was  there  ever  such  a  stupid  misprint  ?  *  and  in  correct- 
ins  a  line  that  had  been  curtailed  of  its  due  number  of 
syllables,  he  says,  *  Do  not  omit  words— it  is  quite  enough 
to  alter  or  mis-spell  them.* 


our  fireplaces  large,  my  cellar  full,  and  my  head 
empty;  and  I  have  not  yet  recovered  my  joy  at 
leaving  London.  If  any  unexpected  turn  occurred 
with  my  purchasers,  I  believe  I  should  hardly  quit 
the  place  at  all ;  but  shut  my  door,  and  let  my  beard 
grow. 

^  I  forgot  to  mention  (and  I  hope  it  is  unneces- 
sary) that  the  lines  begianing — Remember  him,%t.c., 
must  not  appear  with  the  Corsair,  You  may  slip 
them  in  with  the  smaller  pieces  newly  annexed  to 
Childe  Harold ;  but  on  no  accoimt  permit  them  to 
be  appended  to  the  Corsair.  Have  the  goodness  to 
recollect  this  particularly. 

^  The  books  I  have  brought  with  me  are  a  great 
consolation  for  the  confinement,  and  I  bought  more 
as  we  came  along.  In  short,  I  never  consult  the 
thermometer,  and  shall  not  put  up  prayers  for  a 
thaw,  unless  I  thought  it  would  sweep  away  the 
rascally  invaders  of  France.  Was  ever  such  a  thing 
as  Blucher's  proclamation  ? 

^  Just  before  I  left  tovm,  Kemble  paid  me  the 
compliment  of  desiring  me  to  write  a  tragedy;  I  vrish 
I  could,  but  I  find  my  scribbling  mood  subsiding — 
not  before  it  was  time ;  but  it  is  lucky  to  check  it  at 
all.  If  lengthen  my  letter,  you  will  think  it  is  coming 
on  again ;  so,  good  bye. 

**  Yours  alway, 

^  **B.»' 

**  P.S. — If  you  hear  any  news  of  battle  or  retreat 
on  the  part  c^  the  Allies  (as  they  call  them),  pray 
send  it.  He  has  my  best  wishes  to  manure  the  fields 
of  France  with  an  invading  army.  I  hate.invaders  of 
all  countries,  and  have  no  patience  with  the  cowardly 
cry  of  exultation  over  him,  at  whose  name  you  all 
turned  whiter  than  the  snow  to  which  you  are  in- 
debted for  your  triumphs. 

**I  open  my  letter  to  thank  you  for  yours  just  re- 
ceived. The  '  Lines  to  a  Lady  Weeping'  must  go 
vrith  the  Corsair.  I  care  nothing  for  consequence,  on 
this  point.  My  polities  are  to  me  like  a  young  mis- 
tress to  an  old  man — the  worse  they  grow,  the 
fonder  I  become  of  them.  As  Mr  Gifibrd  likes  the 
'  Portuguese  Translation  ,**  pray  insert  it  as  an  ad- 
dition to  the  Corsair. 

^  In  all  points  of  difference  between  Mr  Gifibrd 
and  Mr  Dallas,  let  the  first  keep  his  place ;  and  in  alt 
points  of  difierence  between  Mr  Gifibrd  and  Mr  Any- 
•body-eke,  I  shall  abide  by  the  former ;  if  I  am  wrong, 
I  can't  help  it.  But  I  would  rather  not  be  right  with 
any  other  person.  So  there  is  an  end  of  that  matter. 
After  all  the  trouble  he  has  taken  about  me  and 
mine,  I  should  be  veiy  ungrateful  to  feel  or  act  other- 
wise. Besides,  in  point  of  judgment,  he  is  not  to  be 
lowered  I^  a  comparison.  InpoUtics,  he  may  be 
right  too ;  but  that  vrith  me  is  a  feeling,  and  I  can't 
torify  my  nature. " 

*  His  translation  of  the  pretty  Portuguese  song,  «  Tu  mi 
chamas.*  He  was  tempted  to  try  another  version  of  this 
ingenious  thought,  which  is,  periiaps,  still  more  happy,  and 
has  never,  I  believe,  appeared  in  print. 

*'  Yoa  csU  me  atill  your  l(^e— ah !  change  Ute  word— 
Life  is  ss  tmuient  as  tb'  inconstaot's  sigh ; 
Say  rather  I'm  your  jo«i,  more  Juct  that  name, 
Fer,  like  the  toul,  ray  lore  cao  never  die." 
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LETTER  CLIX. 

TO  MB  MURRAY. 

*  Newitead  Al>bey,  Felnmary  ith,  1814. 
**  I  need  not  say  that  your  obliging  letter  was  Teiy 
welcome,  and  not  the  less  so  for  being  unexpected. 

**  It  doubtless  gratifies  me  much  that  oiir  ^noi^ 
has  pleased,  and  that  the  curtain  drops  gracefully.  * 
You  deserve  it  should,  for  your  promptitude  and 
good  nature  in  arranging  immediately  with  Mr  Dallas ; 
and  I  can  assure  you  that  I  esteem  your  entering  so 
warmly  into  the  subject,  and  writing  to  me  so  soon 
upon  it,  as  a  personal  obligation.  We  shall  now 
part,  I  hope,  satisfied  with  each  other.  I  was  and  am 
quite  in  earnest  in  my  prefatory  promise  not  to  in- 
trude any  more;  and  this  not  from  any  affectation^ 
but  a  thorough  conviction  that  it  is  the  best  policy^ 
and  is  at  least  respectful  to  my  readers,  as  it  shows 
that  I  would  not  willingly  run  the  risk  of  foifeiting 
their  favour  in  future.  Besides^  I  have  other  views 
and  objects,  and  think  that  I  shall  keep  this  resolu- 
tion; for,  since  I  left  London,  though  shut  up,  snow- 
bound,  tJuno-hovaad,  and  tempted  with  all  kinds  of 
paper,  the  dirtiest  of  ink,  and  the  bluntest  of  pens, 
I  have  not  even  been  haunted  by  a  wish  to  put  them 
to  their  combined  uses,  except  in  letters  of  business. 
My  rhyming  propensity  is  quite  gone,  and  I  feel  much 
as  I  did  at  Patras  on  recovering  from  my  fever- 
weak,  but  in  health,  and  only  afraid  of  a  relapse.  I 
do  most  fervently  hope  I  never  shall 

"  I  see  by  the  Mommg  Chronicle  there  hath  been 
discussion  in  the  Courier;  and  I  read  in  the  Morning 
Post  a  wrathful  letter  about  Mr  Moore,  in  which 
some  Protestant  Reader  has  made  a  sad  confusion 
about  India  and  Ireland. 

"  You  are  to  do  as  you  please  about  the  smaller 
poems;  but  I  think  removing  them  fuw  from  the 
Corsair  tooks  Vkefear;  and  if  so,  you  mustaUbwme 
not  to  be  pleased.  I  should  also  suppose  that,  after 
the  fuis  of  these  newspaper  esquires,  they  would 
materially  assist  circulation  of  the  Corsair;  an  object 
I  should  imagine  at  present  of  more  importance  to 
yourself  than  Childe  Harold's  seventh  appearance. 
Do  as  you  like;  but  don't  allow  the  withdravnng  that 
poem  to  draw  any  imputation  of  dismay  upon  me. 

"Pray  make  my  respects  to  Mr  Ward,  whose 
praise  I  value  most  highly,  as  you  well  know ;  it  is  in 
the  approbation  of  such  men  that  fame  becomes  worth 
having.  To  Mr  Gifford  I  am  always  grateful,  and 
surely  not  less  so  now  than  ever.  And  so  good  night 
to  my  authorship. 

'*I  have  been  sauntering  and  dozing  here  very 
quietly,  and  not  unhappily.  You  will  be  happy  to 
hear  that  I  have  completely  established  my  title-deeds 
as  marketable,  and  that  the  purchaser  has  succumbed 
to  the  terms,  and  fulfils  them,  or  is  to  fulfil  them  forth- 
with. He  is  now  here>  and  we  go  on  very  amicably 
together—one  in  each  mng  of  the  Abbey.  We  set 
offjm  Sunday— I  for  town,  he  for  Cheshire. 

"Mrs  Leigh  is  with  me— much  pleased  vnth  the 
place,  and  less  so  with  me  for  parting  with  it,  to 


which  not  even  the  price  can  reconcile  her.  Your 
parcel  has  not  yet  arrived— at  least  the  Mags.,  &c. ; 
but  I  have  received  Chikle  Haroki  and  the  Corsair. 
I  believe  both  are  very  correctly  printed,  which  is  a 
great  satisfieu;tion. 

"I  thank  you  for  wishing  me  in  town;  but  I  think 
one's  success  is  most  felt  at  a  distance,  and  I  enjoy 
my  solitary  self-importance  in  an  agreeable  sulky  way 
of  my  own,  upon  the  strength  of  your  letter— for 
which  I  once  more  thank  you,  and  am,  very 
truly,  &c. 

"P.S.— Dion't  you  think  Buonaparte's  next  pubU- 
cation  vrill  be  rather  expensive  to  the  Allies  P  Perry's 
Paris  letter  of  yesterday  looks  very  reviving.  What  a 
I^dra  and  Briareus  it  is !  I  wish  they  would  pacify : 
there  is  no  end  to  this  campaigning." 

LETTER  CLX. 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 


tr*!^!"  ^  recollected  that  he  had  announced  the  Coraiir 
a««^thelMt  production  with  which  he  should  trespau  on 
public  patience  for  some  years.* 


«  Newstead  Abbey,  February  8th,  KM. 
•*  I  quite  forgot,  in  my  answer  of  yesterday,  to  men- 
tion that  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
Newark  Ptrafe  has  been  doing  what  you  say.*  If 
so,  he  is  a  rascal,  and  a  ^labhy  rascal  too ;  and  if  his 
offence  is  punishable  by  law  or  pugilism,  he  shall  be 
fined  or  bufibted.  Do  you  try  and  discover,  and  I 
will  make  some  inquiry  here.  Perhaps  some  other 
in  town  may  have  gone  on  printing,  and  used  the 
same  dec^tion. 

**  The/oc  simile  is  omitted  in  Childe  Hait>Id,'  which 
is  very  awkward,  as  there  is  a  note  express^  on  the 
subjecti    Pray  replace  it  as  usual. 

**On  second  and  third  thoughts,  the  withdrawing 
the  small  poems  from  the  Corsair  (even  to  add  to 
Childe  Harold)  looks  like  shrinking  and  shuffling,  after 
the  fuss  made  upon  one  of  them  by  the  Tories.    Pray 
replace  them  in  the  Corsair's  appendix.    I  am  sony 
that  Childe  Harold  requires  some  and  such  abet- 
mcnts  to  make  him  move  off:  but,  if  you  remember, 
I  told  you  his  popularity  would  not  be  permanent. 
It  is  very  lucky  for  the  author  that  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  a  temporary  reputation  in  time.  The  truth 
is,  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  the  present  day  (and 
least  of  all,  one  who  has  not  consulted  the  flattering 
side  of  human  nature)  have  much  to  hope  from  poste- 
rity;  and  you  may  think  it  affectation  very  probably, 
but  to  me,  my  present  and  past  success  has  appeared 
very  singular,  since  it  was  in  the  teeth  of  so  many 
prejudices.     I  almost  think  people  like  to  be  contra- 
dicted.    If  Childe  Harold  flags,  it  will  hardly  be 
worth  while  to  go  on  vrith  the  engravings :  but  do  as 
you  please ;  I  have  done  with  the  whole  concern ;  and 
the  enclosed  Knes,  written  years  ago,  and  copied  from 
my  skuU-cup,  are  among  the  hist  vrith  which  yon 
vnU  be  troubled.    If  you  Kke,  add  them  to  Childe 
Harold,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  another  outciy.     You 
received  so  long  an  answer  yesterday,  that  I  will  not 
mtrude  on  you  further  than  to  repeat  myself, 

Mno       f\e  "  Yours,  &c. 

P.S.— Of  course,  in  reprinting  (if  you  have  occa- 
sion), you  vrill  take  great  care  to  be  correct.  The 
present  editions  seem  very  much  so,  except  in  the 
last  note  of  Childe  Harold,  where  the  word  responsibk 

•  

*  Reprinting  the  «Houn  of  Idleness.* 
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oocura  twice  neai^  together;  correct  the  second  into 

TO  MR  MORRAT. 

«  Newuk,  Fdxnarj  (Mh,  1814. 
''I  am  thuB  fiur  on  ngr  way  to  town.  Master 
Ridge  ^  1  hare  seen,  and  he  owns  to  haying  re- 
printed some  Aeettf  to  make  up  a  few  complete 
remaining  copies!  I  ha?e  now  given  him  fair 
warning,  and  if  he  plays  such  tricks  again,  1  must 
eith^  get  aa  injunction,  or  call  for  an  account  of 
profits  (as  I  never  have  parted  with  the  copyright), 
or,  in  short,  any  thing  vexatious,  to.  repay  him  in  his 
own  way.  If  the  weather  doeS  not  relapse,  1  hope 
to  be  m  town  in  a  day  or  two. 

•*  Yours,  fee." 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

«FebnMUT7Ui,1814. 

**  I  see  aH  the  papers  in  a  sad  commotion  with 
those  eight  lines ;  and  the  Morning  Post,  in  particular, 
has  found  out  that  I  am  a  sort  of  Richard  III, — 
deformed  in  mind  and  body.  The  kut  pieoe  of  infor- 
matioo  is  not  Teiy  new  to  a  man  who  passed  five 
years  at  a  public  sdiod. 

^I  am  Tery  soiry  you  cut  out  those  fines  for 
ChiUe  Harold.  Pmy  reinsert  them  in  their  old  place 
in  *  The  Conair.'" 

LETTER  CLXI. 

10  MR  HODGSON. 

«Febraiiy»tk,  1814. 

''There  is  a  youngster— and  a  clever  one,  named 
Reynolds,  who  has  just  published  a  poem  cafled 
*  Safie,'  published  by  Cawthome.  He  is  in  the  most 
natural  and  fearful  apprehension  of  die  Reviewcvs — 
and  as  you  and  1  both  know  Iqr  experience  the  eflfect 
of  such  things  upon  a  yotmg  mind,  I  wish  you  would 
take  his  prodnctioa  into  dissection  and  do  it  ffemtiy, 
I  cannot,  because  it  is  inscribed  to  me ;  but  1  assure 
you  tlus  is  not  my  motive  for  wiriiiog  him  to  be 
tenderly  entreated,  but  because  I  know  the  misery, 
at  his  time  of  life,  of  untoward  remaiks  upon  fint 
appearaace. 

''Now  for  »elf.  Pmy  thank  yoor'eo«m— it  is 
just  as  it  should  be,  to  my  liking  and  probably  more 
than  wffl  suit  any  one  else's.  I  hope  and  trust  that 
you  are  well  and  wdl  doing.  Peace  be  vrith  you. 
Ever  yours,  my  dear  friend." 

LETTER  CLXIL 

TO  MR  MOORE. 

«  Felmiary  lOtb,  1814. 
^  I  arrived  in  town  late  yesterday  evening,  having 
been  absent  three  weeks,  which  I  passed  in  Notts., 
qmedy  and  pleasantly.  You  can  have  no  conception 
of  the  uproar  the  eight  lines  on  the  little  Ri^alty's 
weeping  in  1813  (now  repuiblidied)  have  occasioned. 
The  R  ■*  *,  who  had  always  thought  them  yours, 
dmoe— God  knows  why— <«  disoov^rmg  them  to  be 
»,  to  be  affeeUd  'in  sorrow  father  thaa  anger. 

*  Tbe  printer  at  Newai^. 


The  Morning  Post,  Sun,  Herald,  Courier,  have  all 
been  in  hysterics  ever  since.  M.  is  in  a  fright,  and 
wanted  to  shuflBc  and  the  abuse  agamst  me  in  all 
directions  is  vehement,  unceasing,  toud— some  of  it 
good,  and  all  of  it  hearty.  I  fed  a  little  compunc- 
tious as  to  the  R^  ^s  Vegrref  ,*—' would  he  had 
been  only  angiy  1  but  I  fear  him  not.' 

"  Some  of  these  same  assailmfnts  you  have  pro- 
bably seen.  My  person  (which  is  excellent  for '  the 
nonce*)  has  beoi  denounced  in  TOfses,  the  more  like 
the  subject,  inasmuch  as  they  halt  exeeedii^ly. 

Then,  in  another,  I  am  an  ot&ettt— a  tvfef— and, 
at  hist^  the  Devil  {boiUux,  I  presume).  My  de- 
monism  seems  to  be  a  feniale's  conjecture:  if  so, 
perhaps,  I  could  convince  her  that  I  am  but  a  mere 
mortal, — if  a  queen  of  the  Anmsons  may  be  be- 
lieved, who  says  A^irov  X*^*'  oi^ii .  1  quote  fiom 
memory,  so  my  Greek  is  probably  deficient;  but  the 
passage  is  meant  to  mean  ***** 

"Seriously,  1  am  in,  what  the  learned  call  a 
dilemma,  and  the  Tulgar  a  scmpe;  and  my  friends 
desire  me  not  to  be  in  a  passJbn,  and  like  Sir  Fretful, 
1  assure  them  that  I  am  'quite  cahn,'— but  1  am 
nerertheless  in  a  fiiry. 

"Since  I  wrote  dius  far,  a  friend  has  come  in,  and 
we  bave  been  talking  and  bufiboning,  till  I  have  quite 
lost  the  thread  of  my  thoughts ;  and,  as  1  won't  send 
them  unstrung  to  you,  good  morning,  and 

"Believe  me  ever,  &c. 

"  P.S.— Murray,  during  my  absence,  omitied 
the  Tears  in  several  of  the  copies.  1  hare  auule 
him  rephuie  them,  and  am  Teiy  wroth  with  his 
quahns; — ^'as  the  wine  is  poured  out,  let  it  be  drunk 
to  the  dregs/" 


TO 


MURRAY. 


«  Febrasry  lOtii,  1814. 

"I  am  much  better,  and  indeed  quite  well  tliis 
morning.  1  have  received  lioo,  but  I  presume  there  are 
more  of  the  Ana,  subsequently,  and  also  something 
previous,  to  which  the  Morning  Chronicle  replied. 
You  also  mentioned  a  parody  on  the  SkulL  I  wish 
to  see  them  all,  because  there  may  be  things  that 
require  notice  either  by  pen  or  person. 

"Yours,  &c. 

"  You  need  not  trouble  yourself  to  answer  this ; 
but  send  me  the  thmgs  when  you  get  them.  ** 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

«  Febmary  19th,  1814. 

"If  you  hare  copies  of  the  'Intercepted  Letters, 
Lady  Holland  would  be  glad  ef  a  volume,  and  when 
you  have  served  others,  have  the  goodness  to  think 
of  your  humble  servant. 

"You  have  played  the  devil  by  that  injudicious 
ntppresdon,  which  you  did  totally  without  my  con- 
sent. Some  of  the  papers  have  exactly  said  what 
might  be  expected.  Now  I  do  not,  and  will  not  be 
supposed  to  shrink,  although  myself  and  every  thing 
belonging  to  me  were  to  perish  with  my  memory. 

"  Yours,  &c. 
"Bn. 

"  P.S.— Pmy  attend  to  what  I  stated  yesterday  on 
iMftntco/ topics." 
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LETTER   CLXIII. 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

«  Monday,  Febmary  I4th,  1814. 
''Before  I  left  town  yesterday,  I  wrote  you  a  note, 
which  I  presume  you  received.  I  have  heard  so 
many  diflferent  accounts  of  your  proceedings,  or  rather 
of  those  of  others  towards  you,  in  consequence  of  the 
publication  of  these  eteriasting  lines,  that  I  am 
anxious  to  hear  from  yourself  the  real  state  of  the 
case.  Whatever  responsibility,  obloquy,  or  efiect  is 
to  arise  from  the  publication,  should  surely  not  fall 
upon  you  in  any  degree ;  and  I  can  have  no  objection 
to  your  stating,  as  distinctly  and  publicly  as  you 
please,  your  unwillingness  to  publish  them,  and  my 
own  obstinaqr  upon  the  subject.  Take  any  course 
you  please  to  vindicate  yourself y  but  leave  me  to  fight 
my  own  way,  and,  as  I  before  said,  do  not  compro- 
mUe  me  by  any  thing  which  may  look  like  shrinking 
on  my  part ;  as  for  your  own,  make  the  best  of  it. 

"Yours, 

"Bn." 


LETTER   CLXIV. 

TO  MR  ROGERS. 

«  Febmary  I6th,  1814. 
''MT  DBAR  ROGERS, 

"I  wrote  to  Lord  Holland  briefly,  but  I  hope  dis- 
tinctly^ on  the  subject  which  has  ktely  occupied 
much  of  my  conversation  with  him  and  you.  *  As 
things  now  stand,  upon  that  topic  my  determination 
must  be  unalterable. 

^  I  declare  to  you  most  sincerely  that  there  is  no 
human  being  on  whose  regard  and  esteem  I  set  a 
higher  value  than  on  Lord  Holland's;  and,  as  far  as 
concerns  himself,  I  would  concede  even  to  humiliation 
without  any  view  to  the  future,  and  solely  from  my 
sense  of  his  conduct  as  to  the  past.    For  the  rest,  I 
conceive  that  I  have  already  done  all  in  my  power  by 
the  suppression,  f    If  that  is  not  enough,  they  must 
act  as  they  please;  but  I  will  not  *  teach  my  tongue 
a  most  inherent  baseness,'  come  what  may.    You 
will  probably  be  at  the  Marquis  Lansdowne's  to- 
night.   I  am  asked,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  I  shall 
be  able  to  go.    Hobhouse  will  be  there.    I  think,  if 
you  knew  him  well,  you  would  like  him. 
"  Believe  me  always  yours  veiy  aflFectionately, 

LETTER   CLXV. 

TO  MR  ROGERS. 

•  February  16th,  1814. 
If  Lord  Holland  is  satisfied,  as  for  as  regards 
himself  and  I^dy  Hd.,  and  as  his  letter  expresses 
hun  to  be,  it  is  enough. 

"  As  for  any  impression  the  public  may  receive 
from  the  revival  of  the  Imes  on  Lord  Carlisle,  let 
them  keep  it,~the  more  favourable  for  him,  and  the 
worse  for  me— better  for  all. 


r.-*i??**"'i^J**  "  proposed  reconciliation  between  Lord 
Carlble  and  himself. 

t  Of  the  Satire. 


^  All  the  sayings  and  doings  in  the  world  shall  not 
make  me  utter  another  word  of  conciliation  to  any 
thing  that  breathes.  I  shall  bear  what  I  can,  and 
what  I  cannot,  I  shall  resist.  The  worst  they  could 
do  would  be  to  exclude  me  from  society.  I  have 
never  courted  it,  nor,  I  may  add,  in  the  general  sense 
of  the  word,  enjoyed  it— and  'there  is  a  world  else- 
where !' 

^  Any  thing  remarkably  injurious,  I  have  the  same 
means  of  repaying  as  other  men,  with  such  interest 
as  circumstances  may  annex  to  it. 

"  Nothing  but  the  necessity  of  adhering  to  regimen 
prevents  me  from  dining  with  you  to-morrow. 
"  I  am  yours  most  truly, 

"Bn." 

LETTER  CLXVI. 

TO  MR  MOORE. 


"  February  16th,  1814. 
"  You  may  be  assured  that  the  only  prickles  that 
sting  from  the  Royal  hedgehog  are  those  which  pos- 
sess a  torpedo  property,  and  may  benumb  some  of  my 
friends,    /am  quite  silent,  and  *  hush'd  in  grim  re- 
pose.'   The  frequency  of  the  assaults  has  weakened 
their  effects,— if  ever  they  had  any ;— and,  if  they  had 
had  much,  I  should  hardly  have  held  my  tongue,  or 
withheld  my  fingers.    It  is  something  quite  new  to 
attack  a  man  for  abandoning  his  resentments.    I 
have  heard  that  previous  praise  and  subsequent  vitu- 
peration were  rather  ungrateful,  but  I  did  not  know 
that  it  was  wrong  io  endeavour  to  do  justice  to  those 
who  did  not  wait  till  I  had  made  some  amends  for 
former  and  boyish  prejudices,  but  received  me  into 
their  friendship,  when  I  might  still  have  been  their 
enemy. 

**  You  perceive  justly  that  I  must  mtentiondOy 
have  made  my  fortune,  like  Sir  Francis  Wronghead. 
It  were  better  if  there  were  more  merit  in  my  inde- 
I  pendence,  but  it  really  is  something  nowadays  to  be 
independent  at  all,  and  the  less  temptation  to  be 
otherwise,  the  more  uncommon  the  case ,  in  these 
times  of  paradoxical  serviKty.  I  believe  that  most  of 
our  hates  and  likings  have  been  hitherto  nearly  the 
same ;  but  from  henceforth,  they  must,  of  necessity, 
be  one  and  indivisible,  —and  now  for  it !  I  am  for 
any  weapon,— the  pen,  till  one  can  find  something 
sharper,  will  do  for  a  b^inhing. 

"  You  can  have  no  conception  of  the  ludicrous 
solemnity  with  which  these  two  stanzas  have  been 
treated.    The  Morning  Post  gave  notice  of  an  in- 
tended motion  in  the  House  of  my  brethren  on  the 
subject,  and  God  he  knows  what  proceedings  be- 
sides ;— and  all  this,  as  Bedreddin  in  the  '  Nights' 
says,  *  for  making   a  cream  tart  without  pepper.' 
This  last  piece  of  intelligence  is,  I   presume,  too 
laughable  to  be  true;  and  the  destruction  of  the 
Custom-house   appears  to  have,  in  some  degree, 
interfered  with   mine ;— added   to  which,  the  hst 
battle  of  Buonaparte  has  usurped  the  column  hi- 
therto devoted  to  my  bulletin. 

"  I  send  you  from  this  day's  Morning  Post  the  best 
which  have  hitherto  appeared  on  this  *  impudent  dog- 
gerel/ as  the  Courier  calls  it.  There  was  another 
about  my  <fu;^  when  a  boy— not  at  all  bad— «ome  time 
ago;  but  the  rest  are  but  indifferent. 
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**  I  shall  think  about  your  oratoricai  hint;  * — but 
I  have  nerer  set  much  upim  '  that  cast,'  and  am 
grown  as  tired  as  Solomon  of  erery  thing,  and  of 
myself  more  than  any  thing.  This  is  being  what  the 
learned  call  philosophical,  and  the  Tulgar,  lack-a-dai- 
sical.  1  am^  howeyer,  always  glad  of  a  blessing ;  f 
pray,  repeat  yours  soon, — at  least  your  letter,  and  ji 
shall  think  the  benediction  included. 

«Eyer,&c.'' 

LETTER  CLXVn. 

TO  MR  DALLAS. 

"  Febmary  17th,  1814. 

**  Tlie  Courier  of  this  evening  accuses  me  of  having 
*  received  and  pocketed '  large  sums  for  my  works.  1 
have  never  yet  received,  nor  wished  to  receive,  a  far- 
thing for  any.  Mr  Murray  offered  a  thousand  for  the 
Oiaour  and  Bride  of  Abydos,  which  1  said  was  too 
much,  and  that  if  he  could  afford  it  at  the  end  of  six 
months,  I  would  then  direct  how  it  might  be  disposed 
of;  but  neither  then,  nor  at  any  other  period^  have 
1  ever  availed  myself  of  the  profits  on  my  own  account. 
For  the  republication  of  the  Satire^  1  refused  four 
hundred  guineas;  and  for  the  previous  editions  I 
never  asked  nor  received  a  tout,  nor  for  any  writing 
whatever.  I  do  not  wish  you  to  do  any  Uiing  dis- 
agreeable to  yourself;  there  never  was  nor  shall  be 
any  conditions  nor  stipulations  with  regard  to  any  ac- 
commodation that  1  could  afford  you ;  and,  on  your 
part,  I  can  see  nothing  derogatory  in  receiving  the 
copyright.  It  was  only  assbtance  afforded  to  a  worthy 
man,  by  one  not  quite  so  worthy. 

**  Mr  Murray  is  going  to  contradict  this ;  \  but  your 
fUkme  win  not  be  mentioned:  for  your  own  part,  you 
are  a  free  agent,  and  are  to  do  as  you  please.  I  only 
hope  that  now,  as  always,  you  will  think  that  I  wish 
to  take  no  un&ir  advantage  of  the  accidental  oppor- 
tunity which  circumstances  permitted  me  of  being  of 
use  to  you. 

"Ever,  fee." 

In  consequence  of  this  letter,  Mr  Dallas  addressed 
an  explanation  to  one  of  the  newspapers,  of  which 
the  'following  is  a  part ; — the  remainder  being  ^>c- 
cupied  with  a  rather  clumsily  managed  defence  of  his 
noble  benefactor  on  the  subject  of  the  Stanzas. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  HORIONO  POST. 
*<SlB, 

''I  have  seen  the  paragraph  in  an  evening  paper, 
in  which  Lord  Byron  is  accused  of  'receivmg  and 
pocketing '  large  sums  for  his  works.  I  believe  no 
<me  who  knows  him  has  the  slightest  suspicion  of  this 
kind ;  but  the  assertion  being  public,  I  think  it  a  jus- 
tice I  owe  to  Lord  Byron  to  contradict  it  publicly.  I 
address  this  letter  to  you  for  that  piupose,  and  I  am 
happy  that  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  at  this  mo- 
ment to  make  some  observations  which  I  have  for 
several  days  been  anxious  to  do  publicly,  but  from 

*  I  had  endeavoured  to  permade  him  to  take  a  part  m 
parliamentary  aflEurs,  and  to  exercise  hia  talent  for  oratory 
more  frequently. 

t  In  concluding  my  letter,  having  said  "  God  bless  yon  r' 
I  added—''  that  is,  if  you  have  no  objection." 
I  The  statement  of  the  Courier,  &c. 


whiefa  I  have  been  restrained  by  an  apprehei^oB 
that  I  should  be  suspected  of  being  prompted  by  his 
lordship. 

"  1  take  upon  me  to  aflirm  that  Lord  Byron  never 
received  a  shilling  for  any  of  his  works.  To  my  cer- 
tain knowledge,  the  profits  of  the  Satire  were  lefk 
entirely  to  the  publisher  of  it.  The  gift  of  the  copy- 
right of  Childe  Harold's  PiigriBUge,  I  have  already 
publicly  acknowledged  in  the  dedication  of  the  new 
edition  of  my  novels ;  and  I  now  add  my  ackiH>wIedg- 
ment  for  that  of  the  Corsair,  not  only  for  the  profitable 
part  of  it,  but  for  the  delicate  and  delightful  manner 
of  bestowing  it  while  yet  unpublished.  Widi  respect 
to  his  two  other  poems,  the  Giaour  and  the  Bryde  of 
Abydos,  Mr  Murray,  the  publisher  of  them,  can  truly 
attest  that  no  part  of  the  sale  of  them  has  ever  touched 
his  hands,  or  been  disposed  of  for  his  use.  Having 
said  thus  much  as  to  facts,  I  cannot  but  express  my 
surprise  that  it  should  ever  be  deemed  a  matter  of 
reproach  that  he  should  appropriate  the  pecuniary 
returns  of  his  works.  Neither  rank  nor  fortune  seems 
to  me  to  place  any  man  above  this;  for  what  dif- 
ference does  it  make  in  honour  and  noble  feelings, 
whether  a  copyright  be  bestowed,  or  its  value  em- 
ployed in  beneficent  purposes  ?  1  differ  with  my  Lord 
Byron  on  the  subject,  as  well  as  some  others ;  and  he 
has  constantly,  both  by  word  and  action,  shown  his 
aversion  to  receiving  money  for  his  productions. " 

LETTER  CLXVm. 

TO  MR  HOORB. 

"  Feb.  96th,  1814. 

**  Dallas  had,  perhaps,  have  better  kept  silence ; — 
but  that  was  hit  concern,  and,  as  his  facts  are  cor- 
rect, and  his  motive  not  dishonourable  to  himself,  I 
wished  him  well  through  it.  As  for  his  interpretations 
of  the  lines,  he  and  any  one  else  may  interpret  them 
as  they  please.  I  have  and  shall  adhere  to  my  taci- 
turnity, unless  something  very  particular  occurs  to 
render  this  impossible.  Do  not  you  sblJ  a  word.  If 
any  one  is  to  speak,  it  is  the  person  principally  con- 
cerned. The  most  amusing  thing  is,  that  eveiy  one 
(to  me)  attributes  the  abuse  to  the  man  they  person- 
aUy  most  dislike ! — some  say  C  *  *  r,  some  C  *  *  e, 
others  F  *  *  d,  &c.  Sec.  &c.  I  do  not  know,  and  have 
no  clue  but  conjecture.  If  discovered,  and  he  turns 
out  a  hireling,  he  must  be  left  to  his  wages ;  if  a  ca- 
valier, he  must  *  wink,  and  hold  out  his  iron.' 

**  I  had  some  thoughts  of  putting  the  .question  to 
C  ** r ;  but  H.,  who,  I  am  sure,  would  not  dissuade 
me,  if  it  were  right,  advised  me  by  all  means  not ; — 
'that  I  had  no  right  to  take  it  upon  suspicion,'  &c.  &c. 
Whether  H.  is  correct,,!  am  not  aware,  but  he  believes 
himself  so,  and  says  there  can  be  but  one  opinion 
on  that  subject.  This  I  am,  at  least,  sure  of,  that  he 
would  never  prevent  me  from  doing  what  he  deemed 
the  duty  oi  a  preux  chevalier.  In  such  cases — at 
least,  in  this  country — we  must  act  according  to 
usages.  In  considering  this  instance,  I  dismiss  my 
own  personal  feelings.  Any  man  will  and  must  fight, 
when  necessaiy, — even  without  a  motive.  Here,  I 
should  take  it  up  really  without  much  resentment ; 
for,  unless  a  woman  one  likes  is  in  the  way,  it  is  some 
years  since  I  felt  a  long  anger.    But,  undoubtedly. 
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ooukl  I,  or  maj  I,  trace  il  to  a  miui  of  statioii,  I 
riiould  and  shall  do  what  is  -praper, 

^'^^was  angeriy,  but  tried  to  OQacealit.  Foware 
not  called  upon  to  avow  the  *  Twopenny,'  and  would 
only  gratify  them  by  so  doing.  Do  you  not  see  the 
great  object  of  all  these  fooleries  is  to  set  him,  and  you, 
and  me,  and  all  persons  whatsoeYer,  by  the  ears? — 
more  espeoaOy  those  who  are  on  good  terms,— and 
neariy  eucoeeded.  Lord  H.  wished  me  to  concede  to 
Lord  Cailisle— concede  to  the  deril  1 — to  a  man  who 
used  me  ill?  I  told  him,  in  answer,  that  I  would 
neither  concede,  nor  recede  on  the  subject,  but  be 
silent  altogether;  unless  any  thing  more  could  be  said 
about  Lady  H.  and  htmsetf,  who  had  been  since  my 
very  good  friends; — and  there  it  ended.  This  was 
no  time  (or  concessions  to  Lord  C. 

*^  I  hare  been  interrupted,  but  shall  write  again 
soon.    BelieTe  me  eTer«  my  dear  Moore,  &c.  ** 

Another  of  his  friends  haying  expressed,  soon  after, 
some  intention  of  volunteering  puUicly  in  his  defence, 
he  lost  no  tane  in  repressing  him  by  the  following  sen> 
sible  letter. 

LETTER  CLXIX 


TO  W  *  •  W  *  *. 


ESQ. 


*'  Fe1>nnuT98tk,18M. 
''my  dear  W., 

**  I  have  but  a  few  moments  tcwrite  you.  Silence 
is  the  only  answer  to  the  things  you  moition;  nor 
should  I  regard  that  man  as  my  friend  who  said  a 
word  more  on  the  subject.  I  care  Uttle  for  attacks, 
but  I  will  not  submit  to  defences ;  and  I  do  hope  and 
trust  that  you  have  never  enteitained  a  serious  thought 
of  engaging  in  so  foolish  a  controversy.  Dallas's  letter 
was,  to  his  credit,  merely  as  to  facts  which  he  had  a 
right  to  state ;  /neither  have  nor  shall  take  the  least 
ptibiic  notice,  nor  permit  any  one  else  to  do  so.  If  I 
discover  the  writer,  then  I  may  act  in  a  different 
manner ;  but  it  will  not  be  in  writing. 

**  An  expression  in  your  letter  has  induced  me  to 
write  this  to  you,  to  entreat  you  not  to  interfere  in 
any  way  in  such  a  business; — it  is  now  nearly  over, 
and  depend  upon  it  they  are  much  more  chagrined  by 
my  silence,  than  they  could  be  by  the  best  defence  in 
the  world.  I  do  not  know  any  thing  that  would  vex 
me  more  than  any  further  reply  to  these  things. — 
Ever  yours,  in  haste, 


"B.** 


LETTER  CLXX. 


TO  MR  MOORE. 


*'  March  3,  .1814. 
''mt  dear  friend,. 
**  I  have  a  great  mind  to  tell  you  that  I  am  *  uncom- 
fortable,' if  only  to  make  you  come  to  town;  where 
no  one  ever  more  deUghted  in  seeing  you,  nor  is  there 
any  one  to  whom  I  would  sooner  turn  for  consolatimi 
in  my  most  vapourish  moments.  The  truth  is,  I  have 
*  no  lack  of  ai^ument'  to  ponder  upon  of  the  most 
gloomy  de8crq>tion,but  this  arises  from  other  causes. 
Some  day  or  other,  when  we  are  veterans,  T  may  tell 
you  a  tale  of  present  and  past  times ;  and  it  is  not  from 


» 

is 


want  of  confidence  that  I  do  not  now,~biit— bat- 
always  a  ftttf  to  the  Old  of  the  chapter. 

^  There  is  nothing,  however,  upon  theipot  dther 
to  k>ve  or  hate ; — ^but  I  certainly  have  subjecta  for 
both  at  no  veiy  great  distance,  and  am  besides  embar- 
rassed between  three  whom  I  know,  and  one  (wbose 
name,  at  least)  I  do  not  know.  All  this  would  be 
very  weQ,  if  I  had  no  heart ;  but,  unluckily,  I  hare 
found  that  there  is  sudi  a  thing  still  about  me,  Aoogii 
in  no  very  good  repair,  and,  also,  that  it  has  a  hiU 
of  attaching  itself  to  one,  whether  I  will  or  no.- 
'  Divide  et  impera,'  I  begin  to  think,  will  only  do  for 
politics. 

**  If  I  discover  the  '  toad,'  as  you  call  him,  I  ihall 
'  tread,'— «nd  put  spikes  in  my  shoes  to  do  it  more 
effectually.  The  effect  of  all  Uiese  fine  things,  I  do 
not  inquire  mudi  nor  perceive.  I  beUeve  **IA 
them  more  than  either^f  us.  People  are  dvfl  eDOHgii, 
and  I  have  had  no  dearth  of  invitations,— nrae  of 
which,  however,  I  have  accepted.  I  went  ootvei; 
Uttle  last  year,  and  mean  to  go  about  still  less.  I  hare 
no  passion  for  circles,  and  li^ve  long  regretted  that  I 
ever  gave  way  to  what  is  called  a  town  life ;— whidi, 
of  all  the  lites  I  ever  saw  (and  they  are  nearljai 
many  as  Plutarch's),  seems  to  me  to  leave  the  leait 
for  the  past  and  future. 

**  How  proceeds  the  Poem?  Do  not  neglect  it, 
and  I  have  no  fears.  I  need  not  say  to  you  that  yonr 
fieune  is  dear  to  me, — I  really  might  say  dearer  thaa 
my  own ;  for  I  have  lately  begun  to  think  my  thio^ 
have  been  strangely  overrated;  and,  at  any  rate, 
whether  at  not,  I  have  done  with  them  forever.  1 
may  say  to  you,  what  I  would  not  say  to  CTery  bodj, 
that  the  kst  two  were  written,  the  Bride  in  foor,  asd 
the  Corsair  in  ten  days,*  — which  I  take  to  be  a  most 
humiliatiug  confession,  as  it  proves  my  oVm  want  of 
judgment  in  publishing,  and  the  public's  in  readio{ 
things,  whidi  cannot  have  stamina  for  permanent  at- 
tention. *  So  much  for  Buckingham.' 

**  I  have  no  dread  of  your  being  too  hasty,  and  I 
have  still  lefs  of  your  failing.    But  I  think  ajreora 
very  frur  allotment  of  time  to  a  composition  whidi  is 
not  to  be  Epic ;  and  even  Horace's  *  Nonum  pieat^ 
tor'  must  have  been  intended  for  the  Millenium,  m 
some  longer-lived  generation  than  ours.    I  wonder 
how  much  we  shoukl  have  had  of  hm,  had  he  ob- 
served his  own  doctrines  to  the  letter.    Peace  be  yr^ 
you !  Remember  that  I  am  always  and  most  trolj 
yours,  &c. 

**  P.S. — I  never  heard  the  *  report'  you  mentioB, 
nor,  I  dare  say,  many  others.  But,  in  course,  you,  as 
well  as  others,  have  'damned  good-natured  friends,' 


*  In  asierting  that  he  devoted  bat  four  days  to  the  eoa* 
position  of  the  Bride,  he  mnit  be  anderatood  to  refer  onlf 
to  the  firat  sketch  of  that  poem,— the  aaccessive  additioBS 
by  which  it  was  increased  to  its  present  length  harisf  oc- 
cupied, as  we  have  aeen,  a  mach  longer  period.  Ihe  C«^ 
sair,  on  the  contrary,  was,  from  beginning  to  end,  sttsd 
off  at  a  heat— there  being  but  little  alteration  or  additioi 
afterwards,— and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  was  produced 
( being  at  the  rate  of  nearly  two  hundred  lines  a  day)  wosM 
be  altogether  incredible,  had  we  not  hia  own,  ma  well  si  bit 
publisher's,  testimony  to  the  fiict.  Such  an  achieTcaieBt, 
—taking  into  account  the  surpassing  beauty  of  the  woiir- 
is,  perhaps,  wholly  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  Ge- 
nius, arid  shows  that  *  6crire  par  pastion,*  as  RouiMSS 
expresses  it,  may  be  sometimes  a  ahorter  road  to  perftdios 
than  any  that  art  has  ever  atrack  out. 
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}ir  duty  in  the  usual  way.  One  thing  will 
laugh       ♦      ♦       ♦       *      .♦, 

LETTER  CLXXI. 

TO   MR  MOORB. 

«MMVlim]l,18I4. 

darkly,  and  you  will  seldom  err.  At  pre- 
3  say  no  more,  and,  perhaps— but  no  mat- 
)e  we  shall  some  day  meet,  and  whatever 
precede  or  succeed  it,  I  shall  mark  it  with 

stone'  in  my  calendar.  I  am  not  sure 
[  not  soon  be  in  your  neighbourhood  again. 
I  am*  alone  (as  will  probably  be  the  case), 
ade  and  carry  yon  off,  and  endeavour  to 
orry  fare  by  a  sincere  welcome.  I  don't 
>erson  absent  (barring  *  the  sect*)  I  should 
to  see  again. 

!  nothing  of  the  sort  you  mention  but  the 
iiVeepers),  if  you  like  to  have  them  in  the 
ish  to  give  them  all  possible  circulation. 

reflection  is  downright  actionable,  and  to 
old  be  peril  to  the  publisher;  but  I  think 
bare  a  natural  right  to  be  bagged,  and  the 
oerer  he  may  be)  might  supply  a  facetious 
t,  as  he  pleased, 
ot  conceive  how  the  Vault*  has  got  about, 

is.  It  ia  too  farouche;  but,  truth  to  say, 
are  not  very  playful.  I  have  the  plan  of 
nmy  head,  at  him  and  fo  him;  and,  if  they 
ittie  quieter,  I  shall  imbody  it.  I  should 
•  nothing  of  mytelf.  As  to  mirth  and  ridi- 
is  out  of  my  way ;  but  I  have  a  tolerable 
imness  and  contempt,  and,  with  Juvenal 

Ishall  perhaps  read  him  a  lecture  he  has 

leard  in  the  C 1.    From  particular  cir- 

3,  which  came  to  my  knowledge  almost  by 

could  *  tell  him  what  he  is — I  know  him 

it,  my  dear  M. ,  to  write|to  you  a  long  letter, 
lurried,  and  time  dips  my  inclination  down 

cc. 

'Think  again  before  you  shelf  your  Poem, 
i  youngster  (older  than  me,  by  the  by,  but 
r  poet),  Mr  G.  Kmght,  with  a  vol.  of 
'ales,  written  since  his  return, — for  he  has 
be  countries.  He  sent  to  ine  last  summer, 
jsed  him  to  write  one  in  each  meature, 
ly  intention,  at  that  time,  of  doing  the  same 
nee  that,  fronja  habit  of  writing  in  a  fever, 
ticipated  him  hi  the  variety  of  measures, 
unintentionally.  Of  the  stories,  I  know 
>t  having  seen  them  ;t  but  he  has  some  lady 
too,  like  the  Giaour:— he  told  me  at  the 

est  way  to  make  the  public  *  forget '  me  is 
Ihem  of  yourself.  You  cannot  suppose  that 
k  you  or  advise  you  to  publish,  if  I  thought 
fail  I  really  have  no  literary  envy ;  and 
relieve  a  friend's  success  ever  sat  nearer 

\Aiiicr  and  powerftd  lines  which  he  wrote  on 

g  of  the  vault  that  contained  the  remains  of 

land  Charles  I. 

I  not  yet  aware,  it  appears,  that  the  anonymoni 

:  sent  to  him  by  his  publisher  was  firom  the  pen 

ht. 


another  than  yours  do  to  m^  best  wishes.  It  is  (or 
elderhf  gentlemen  to '  bear  no  brother  near,'  and  cannot 
become  our  disease  for  more  years  than  we  may  per- 
haps  number.  I  wish  you  to  be  out  before  Eastern 
subjects  are  again  before  the  public." 

LETTER  CLXXII. 

TO  MR  BIURRAY. 

"  March  12th,  1814. 

^  I  have  not  time  to  read  the  whole  M.S,*  but  what 
I  have  seen  seems  very  well  written  (both  pro»e  and 
verse),  and  though  I  am  and  can  be  no  judge  (at  least 
A  fair  one  on  this  subject),  containing  nothing  which 
you  ought  to  hesitate  publishing  upon  my  account. 
If  the  author  is  not  Dr  Busby  himself,  I  think  it  a 
pity,  on  his  oten  account,  that  he  should  dedicate  it 
to  his  subscribers ;  nor  can  I  perceive  what  Dr  Busby 
has  to  do  with  the  matter,  except  as  a  translator  of 
Lucretius,  for  whose  doctrines  he  is  surely  not  res- 
ponsible. I  tell  you  openly,  and  really  most  sincerely, 
that,  if  published  at  all,  there  is  no  earthly  reason 
why  you  should  no^;  oa  the  contrary,  I  should  receive 
it  as  the  greatest  compliment  you  could  pay  to  your 
good  opinion  of  my  candour,  to  print  and  circulate 
that  or  any  other  work,  attacking  me  in  a  manly 
manner,  and  without  any  malicious  intention,  from 
which,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  1  must  exonerate  this 
writer. 

V*  He  is  wrong  in  one  thing, — J  am  no  atheist ; 
but  if  he  thinks  (I  have  published  principles  tending 
to  such  opinions,  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  controvert 
them.  Pray  publish  it ;  I  shall  never  forgive  myself 
if  I  think  that  I  have  prevented  you. 

^'Make  my  compliments  to  the  author,  and  tell 
him  I  wish  him  success ;  his  verse  is  very  deserving 
of  it ;  and  I  shaU  be  the  last  person  to  suspect  his 
motives.    Yours,  &c. 

^  P.S. — ^If  you  do  not  publish  it,  some  one  else  will. 
You  cannot  suppose  me  so  narrow-minded  as  to 
shrink  from  discussion.  I  repeat  once  for  all,  that 
I  think  it  a  good  Poem  (as  far  as  I  have  redde) ;  and 
that  is  the  only  point  you  should  consider.  How 
odd  that  eight  Hnes  should  have  given  birth,  I  really 
think,  to  eight  thousand,  induding  aZ/  thatihas  been 
said,  and  will  be,  on  the  subject  1 " 

LETTER  CLXXm. 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

"April  9th,  1814. 
^  AD  these  news  are  very  fine;  but  nevertheless  I 
want  my  books,  if  you  can  find,  or  cause  them  to  be 
fQund  for  me, — if  only  to  lend  them  to  Napoleon  in 
'the  idand  of  Elba,' during  his^retirement.  I  also 
(if  convenient,  and  you  have  no  party  with  you) 
should  be  glad  to  speak  with  you  for  a  few  minutes 
this  evening,  as  I  have  had  a  letter  from  Mr  Moore, 
and  wish  to  ask  you,  as  the  best  judge,  of  the  best 
time  for  him  to  publish  the  work  he  has  composed. 
I  need  not  say,  that  I  have  his  success  much  at 

»  The  manuscript  of  a  long  grave  satire,  entitled  "  Anti- 
Byron,"  which  had  been  sent  to  Mr  Murray,  and  by  him 
forwarded  to  Lord  Byron,  with  a  request— not  meant,  I 
believe,  serioosly— that  he  woold  give  his  opinion  as  to  the 
propriety  of  poblishing  it. 
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heart ;  not  only  because  he  is  mj  friend,  but  some- 
thmg  much  better — a  man  of  ipreat  tal^it,  of  which 
he  is  less  sensible  than  I  believe  any  even  of  his 
enemies.  If  you  can  so  far  oblige  me  as  to  step 
down,  do  so ;  and  if  you  are  otherwise  occupied, 
say  nothing  about  it.  I  shaU  find  you  at  home  in  the 
course  of  next  week. 

*<P.S.— I  see  Sotheby's  Tragedies  advertised.  The 
Death  of  Damley  is  a  famous  subject— one  of  the 
best,  I  should  think,  for  the  drama.  Pray  let  me 
have  a  copy,  when  ready. 

''Mrs  Leigh  was  very  much  pleased  with  her 
books,  and  desired  me  to  thank  you ;  she  means,  I 
belieye,  to  write  to  you  her  acknowledgments.** 

LETTER  CLXXIV. 

TO  MR  MOORB 

"  9,  Albany,  April  Mh,  1814. 

**  Viscount  Althorpe  is  about  to  be  married,  and  I 
have  gotten  his  spacious  bachelor  apartments  in 
Albany,  to  which  you  will,  I  hope,  address  a  speedy 
answer  to  diis  mine  epistle. 

^  I  am  but  just  returned  to  town,  from  which  you 
may  infer  that  I.  have  been  out  of  it ;  and  I  have 
been  boxing,  for  exercise,  with  Jackson  for  this  hist 
month  daily.  I  have  also  been  drinking, — and,  on 
one  occasion,  with  three  other  friends  at  the  Cocoa 
Tree,  from  six  till  four,  yea,  unto  five  in  the  matin. 
We  clareted  and  champagned  till  two—then  supped, 
and  finished  with  a  kind  of  regency  punch  composed 
of  madeira,  brandy,  and  green  tea,  no  real  water 
being  admitted  therein.  There  was  a  night  for 
you! — without  once  quitting  the  table,  except  to 
ambulate  home,  which  I  did  alone,  and  in  utter  con- 
tempt of  a  hackney-coach  and  my  own  vu,  both  of 
which  were  deemed  necessary  for  our  conveyance. 
And  so, — I  am  very  well,  and  they  say  it  will  hurt 
my  constitution. 

**  I  have  also,  more  or  less^  been  breaking  a  few  of 
the  fieivourite  commandments ;  but  I  mean  to  pull  up 
and  marry^ — ^if  any  one  will  have  me.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  other  day  I  nearly  killed  myself  with  a  collar 
of  brawn,  which  I  swallowed  for  supper,  and  tin- 
digested  for  I  don't  know  how  long; — but  that  is  by 
the  by.  All  this  gourmandise  was  in  honour  of 
Lent;  for  I  am  forbidden  meat  all  the  rest  of  the 
year, — ^but  it  is  strictly  enjoined  me  during  your  so- 
lemn fast.  I  have  been,  and  am,  in  very  tolerable 
love; — ^but  of  that  hereafter,  as  it  may  be. 

**  My  dear  Moore,  say  what  you  will  inyourPre&ce, 
and  quiz  any  thing,  or  anytbody, — me,  if  yon  like  it. 
Oons !  dost  thou  think  me  of  the  old,  or  rather  elderly , 
school?  If  one  can't  jest  with  one's  friends,  with 
whom  can  we  be  facetious  ?  You  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  *  *y  whom  I  have  not  seen,  being  out  of  town 
when  he  called.  He  will  be  very  correct,  smooth, 
and  all  that,  but  I  doubt  whether  there  will  be  any 
'  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art ;' — and,  whether  there 
is  or  not,  how  long  will  you  be  so  d— d  modest  ?  As 
for  Jeffrey,  it  is  a  very  handsome  thing  of  him  to 
speak  weU  of  an  old  antagonist, — and  what  a  mean 
mind  dared  not  do.  Any  one  will  revoke  praise ;  but 
*-were  it  not  partly  my  own  case — I  should  say  that 
very  few  have  strength  of  mind  to  unsay  their  censure, 
or  foOow  it  up  with  praise  of  other  things. 


**  What  think  you  of  the  review  of  Levii? 
the  Bag  and  my  hand-grenade  hollow,  as  an  in 
and  hath  thrown  the  Court  into  hysterics,  as 
from  very  good  authority.    Have  you  heai 

«  «  J*^  4>  ^  « 

• 

''No  more  rhyme  for-^-or  rather,  .^Din- 
have  taken  my  leave  of  that  stage,  and  he 
win  mountebajik  it  no  longer.  I  have  had 
and  there' s  an  end.  The  utmost  I  expect, 
wish,  is  to  have  it  said  in  the  Biographia  Eri 
that  I  might  perhaps  have  been  a  poet,  luu 
on  and  amended.  My  great  comfort  is,  that  I 
poraiy  celebrity  I  have  wrung  from  the  w 
been  in  the  very  teeth  of  all  opinions  and  pn 
I  have  flattered  no  ruling  powers ;  I  have  ne 
cealed  a  single  thought  that  tempted  me.  Tl 
say  I  have  truckled  to  the  times, nor  to  popuU 
(as  Johnson,  or  somebody,  said  of  Clevelai 
whatever  I  have  gained  has  been  at  the  exp 
of  as  much  pertonal  favour  as  possible ;  for  1 
lieve  never  was  a  bard  more  unpopular,  guoa 
than  myself.  And  now  I  have  done;— Mudi 
alios.*  Every  body  may  be  d— d,  as  they  se 
of  it,  and  resolved  to  stickle  lustily  for  endle 
stone. 

^Oh— by  the  by,  I  had  nearly  forgot  11 
long  Poem,  an  'Anti-Byron,'  coming  out,  t 
that  I  have  formed  a  conspiracy  to  overth 
rhtfrntf  all  religion  and  government^  and  hare 
made  great  progress  1  It  is  not  very  scuml( 
serious  and  ethereal.  I  never  felt  myself  im 
till  I  saw  and  heard  of  my  being  such  a  little 
as  to  induce  such  a  production.  Murray  w 
publish  it,  for  which  he  was  a  fool,  and  so  1 1 
but  some  one  else  will,  doubtless.  'Somel 
much  of  this.' 

''Your  French  scheme  is  good,  but  let  it  be 
all  the  Angles  will  be  at  Paris.  Let  it  be 
Milan,  Naples,  Florence,  Turin,  Venice,  or 
hmd,  and  '  egad  I'  (as  Bayes  saith),  I  will  co 
and  job  you ;  and  we  will  write  a  new '  Infen 
Paradise.  Pray,  think  of  this — and  I  wiD  n 
a  wife  and  a  ring,  and  say  the  ceremony,  s 
near  you  in  a  summer-house  upon  the  Amo,  o 
or  the  Adriatic. 

"  Ah  1  my  poor  little  pagod,  Napoleon,  ha 
ofi^his  pedestal.  He  has  abdicated,  they  sa 
would  draw  molten  brass  from  the  eyes'of 
What  I '  kiss  the  ground  before  young  Malco 
and  then  be  baited  by  the  rabble's  curse ! ' 
bear  such  a  crouching  catastrophe.  I  mus 
Sylla,  for  my  modem  favourites  don't  do, — tli 
nations  are  of  a  different  kind.  All  health  •■ 
perity,  my  dear  Moore.  Excuse  this  lengl 
Ever,  &c. 

"  PS.— The  Quarterly  quotes  you  frequei 
article  on  America ;  and  every  body  I  know 
petually  after  you  and  yours.  When  will  yo 
them  in  person?" 

He  did  not  long  persevere  in  his  resolutio 
writing,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  no 
publisher. 
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TO  MR  MUBRAY. 

"  April  10th,  1814. 

'Written  an  Ode  on  Ike  fall  of  Napoleon, 
ou  like,  1  win  copy  out,  and  make  you  a 

Mr  MeriYale  has  seen  part  of  it,  and  likes 
lay  show  it  to  Mr  Gifford,  and  print  it,  or 
i  please — it  is  of  no  consequence.  It  con- 
og  in  At*  favaor,  and  no  allusion  whatever 
gpYemment  pr  the  Bourbons.  Yours,  &c. 
[t  is  in  the  measure  of  my  stanzas  at  the 
de  Harold,  ^hich  were  much  liked,  begin- 
thou  art  dead/  &c.  &c.  There  are  ten 
it — ninety  lines  in  all.** 

TO  MB  MURRAT. 

**  April  lltb,  1814. 
le  you  a  lettered  from  Mrs  Leigh. 
be  best  not  to  put  my  name  to  our  Ode; 
y  ioy  as  openly  as  you  like  that  it  is  mine, 
inscribe  it  to  Mr  Hobhouse,  from  the 
lich  will  mark  it  sufficiently.  After  the 
if  not  publishing,  though  it  is  a  thing  oi 
[  and  less  consequence,  it  will  be  better 
that  it  is  anonymous;  but  we  will  incor- 
1  the  first  tome  of  ours  that  you  find  time 
to  publish. 

"Yourealway, 

**B.    . 

I.hope  you  got  a  note^  alterations,  sent 

Oh  my  books !  my  books  I  will  you  nerer 

>ks? 

potent  spell*  to  'quickenmg  spell:'  the 

lonius  says] '  is  a  vile  phrase,'  and  means 

esides   being  common-place  and  Botik' 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

"  April  12th,  1814. 
you  a  few  notes  and  trifling  alterations, 
itional  motto  from  Gibbon,  which  you  will 
latly  appropriate,  A  *  Good-natured 
Is  me  there  is  a  most  scurrilous  attack  on 
intijacobin  Review,  which  you  have  not 
d  it,  as  I  am  in  that  state  of  languor 
derive  benefit  from  getting  into  a  passion. 

LETTER   CLXXV. 

TO  MR  MOORB. 

"  Alhany,  Aprfl  20th,  1814. 
iry  gkd  to  hear  that  you  are  to  be  tran- 
Mayfield  so  very  soon,  and  was  taken  in 
part  of  your  letter.*     Indeed,  for  aught 
tu  may  be  treating  me,  as  Slipslop  says, 

an  my  letter  in  the  following  manner :— "Have 
t  '  Ode  to  Napoleon  Buonaparte  ?'— I  luivect 
>r  F— g— d's  or  Rosa  Matilda'i.  Those  rapid 
portraits  of  all  the  tyrants  that  preceded  Na- 
a  vigour  in  them  which  would  incline  me  to 
I  Matilda  is  the  person— but  then,  on  the  other 
twerAil  grasp  of  history,"  &c.  &c.  After  a  little 
mock  parallel,  the  letter  went  on  thus :»"  I 
0  know  what  pou  think  of  the  matter?  Some 
ine  here  wUl  insist  that  it  is  the  work  of  the 


with  *  ironing'  even  now.  I  shall  say  nothing  of  the 
Mhock,  which  had  notliing  of  humeur  in  it;  as  I  am 
apt  to  take  even  a  critic,  and  still  more  a  friend,  at  his 
word,  and  never  to  doubt  that  I  have  been  writing 
cursed  nonsense,  if  they  say  so.  There  was  a  mental 
reservation  in  my  pact  with  the  public,*  in  behalf  of 
anonyme* ;  and,  even  had  there  not,  the  proTocation 
was  such  as  to  make  it  physically  impossible  to  pass 
over  this  damnable  epoch  of  triumphant  tameness. 
Tis  a  cursed  business ;  and,  after  all,  I  shall  think 
higher  of  rhyme  and  reason,  and  yeiy  humbly  of  your 
heroic  people,  tiQ— Elba  becomes  a  volcano,  and 
sends  him  out  again.    I  can't  think  it  all  over  yet. 

''My  departure  for  the  continent  depends,  in  some 
measure,  on  the  incontinent.  I  have  two  country 
invitations  at  home,  and  don't  know  what  to  say  or 
do.  In  the  mean  time,  I  have  bought  a  macaw  and 
a  parrot,  and  have  got  up  my  books;  and  I  box  and 
fence  daily,  and  go  out  vei^y  little. 

''At  this  present  writing,  Louis  the  Gouty  is 
wheeling  in  triumph  into  Piccadilly,  in  all  the  pomp 
and  rabblement  of  royalty.  I  had  an  offer  of  seats  to 
see  them  pass ;  but,  as  I  have  seen  a  Sultan  going  to 
mosque,  and  been  at  hii  reception  of  an  ambassador, 
the  most  Christian  Ring  ^hath  no  attractions  for  me :' 
— though  in  some  coming  year  of  the  Hegira,  I  should 
not  dislike  to  see  the  place  where  he  liad  reigned, 
shortly  after  the  second  revolution,  and  a  Imppy 
sovereigirty  of  two  months^  the  kist  six  weeks  being 
dvil  war. 

"  Pray  write,  and  deem  me  ever,  ficc." 

LETTER  CLXXVL 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

"  April  21st,  I8I4, 

**  Many  thanks  vrith  the  letters  which  I  return. 
You  know  I  am  a  jaeobin,  and  could  not  wear  white, 
nor  see  the  installation  of  Louis  the  Gouty. 

**  This  is  sad  news,  and  very  hard  upon  the  suf- 
ferers at  any,  but  more  at  such  a  time>-I  mean  the 
Bayonne  sortie. 

**  You  should  uige  Moore  to  come  out. 

*^  P.S. — ^I  want  Moreri  to  purchase  for  good  and 
all.    I  have  a  Bayle,  but  want  Moreri  too. 

**  P.S. — ^Perry  hatha  piece  of  compliment  to-day  ; 
but  I  think  the  name  might  have  been  as  well 
omitted.  No  matter;  they  can  but  throw  the  old 
story  of  inconsistency  in  my  teeth — ^letthem, — I  mean, 
as  to  not  publishing.  However,  note  I  w31  keep  my 
word.  Nothing  but  the  occasion,  which  was  pAync- 
ally  irresistible,  made  me  swerve ;  and  I  thought  an 
anonyme  within  my  pact  vrith  the  public.  It  is  the 
only  thing  I  have  or  shall  set  about.  ** 

author  of  Childe  Harold,— hut  then  they  are  not  so  well  read 
in  F— g— d  and  Rosa  Matilda  as  I  am ;  and,  besides,  they 
seem  to  forget  that  yotc  promised,  about  a  month  or  two 
ago,  not  to  write  any  more  for  years.    Seriously,"  &c.  &c. 

I;  quote  this  foolidi  banter  merely  to  show  how  safely, 
even  on  his  most  sensitive  points,  one  might  venture  to  jest 
with  him. 

*  We  find  D*Argenson  thus  encouraging  Voltaire  to  break 
a  similar  vow :— "  Continue  to  write  without  fear  for  five- 
and-twenty  years  longer,  but  write  poetry,  notwithstanding 
your  oath  in  the  Frefiwe  to  Newton.'* 
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LETTER  CLXXVII. 

TO    MR   MURRAY. 

'*  April  S5th,  1814. 

**  Let  Mr  Gifford  hare  the  letter  and  return  it  at 
his  leisure.  I  would  have  offered  it^  had  I  thought 
that  he  liked  things  of  the  kind. 

**  Do  you  want  the  last  page  immediately  ?  I  have 
doubts  about  the  lines  being  worth  printing ;  at  any 
rate,  I  must  see  them  again  and  alter  some  passages, 
before  they  go  forth  in  any  shape  into  the  ocean  of 
circulation ; — a  veiy  conceited  phrase,  by  the  by  : 
well  then — channel  6[  publication  will  do. 

"  *  I  am  not  i'  the  vein,'  or  I  could  knock  off"  a 
stanza  or  three  for  the  Ode,  that  might  answer  the 
purpose  better.*  At  all  events,  I  must  see  the  lines 
again /rs/^  as  there  be  two  I  have  altered  in  my  mind's 
manuscript  already.  Has  anyjone  seen  and  judged 
of  them  ?  that  is  the  criterion  by  which  1  will  abide- 
only  give  me  a  fair  report,  and  '  nothing  extenuate,' 
as  I  will  in  that  case  do  something  else. 

"  Ever,  &c. 

"  I  want  Morm  and  a.nMhenam.'* 
LETTER  CLXXVni. 

TO    MR    MURRAY. 

'*  April  36(b,  1814. 

"  I  have  been  thinking  that  it  might  be  as  well  to 

publish  no  more  of  the  Ode  separately,  but  incorporate 

it  with  any  of  the  other  things,  and  include  the  smaller 

Poem  too  (in.  that  case) — which  I  must  previously 

*  Mr  Murray  had  reqafested  of  him  to  make  some  addi- 
tions to  the  Ode,  »o  as  to  save  the  Stamp  Duty  imposed 
upon  publications  not  exceeding  a  single  sheet,  and  the 
lines  he  sent  him  for  this  purpose  were,  I  believe,  those 
beginning  "We  do  not  curse  thee,  Waterioo."  To  the  Ode 
itself,  he  afterwards  added,  in  successive  editions,  five  or 
six  stanzas,  the  original  number  being  but  eleven.  Th^re 
were  also  three  more  stanzas  which  he  inever  printed,  but 
which,  for  the  just  tribute  they  contain  to  Washington,  are 
worthy  of  being  preserved. 

17. 
There  was  a  day— there  was  an  hoar. 

While  earth  was  GauL's— Gaul  thiue— 
When  that  immeasurable  power 

Unsated  to  resign 
Had  been  an  act  of  purer  fame 
Than  gathers  round  Marengo's  name, 

And  gilded  thy  decline 
Through  the  long  twilight  of  all  time, 
Despite  some  pasting  clouds  of  crime. 

18. 
*  But  thou  forsooth  mast  be  a  king 
And  don  the  purple  vest, 
As  if  that  foolish  robe  could  wring 
Remembrance  from  thy  breast. 
Where  is  that  faded  garment  ?  where 
The  gewgaws  thou  wert  fond  to  wear 
The  star— tlie  string— the  crest ! 
'  Vain  froward  child  of  empire !  say 
Are  all  thy  playthings  snatch'd  away  ? 

19. 
Where  may  the  wearied  eye  repose 

When  gazing  on  the  great 
Where  neither  guilty  glory  glows. 

Nor  despicable  state  1 
Yes— one— the  first— the  last— the  best— 
The  Ctncinnatus  of  the  West, 

Whom  envj  dared  not  hate, 
Bequeath'd  the  name  of  Wasliington, 
To  make  man  blush  there  was  but  One ! 


correct,  nevertheless.  I  can't,  for  the  head 
add  a  line  worth  scribbling;  my  '  vein'  is  quit 
and  my  present  occupations  are  df  the  ^ 
order — boxing  and  fencing — and  my  prindi 
versation  is  with  my  macaw  and  Bayle.  I } 
Moreri,  and  I  want  Athenaeus. 

^  P.S. — I  hope  you  sent  back  that  poetica 
to  the  address  which  I  forwarded  to  you  (m  S 
if  not,  pray  do ;  or  I  shall  have  the  author  sci 
after  his  Epic' 


*s 


LETTER   CLXXIX. 

TO  MR  MURRAY 

*'  AprU26th,: 

^  I  have  no  guess  at  your  author,— but  it  is 
Poem,*  and  worth  a  thousand  Odes  oi  any 
I  suppose  I  may  keep  this  copy ; — after  readi 
really  regret  having  written  my  own.  I  say  tl 
sincerely,  albeit  unused  to  think  humbly  of  n^ 

^  I  don't  like  the  additional  stanzas  at  a 
they  had  better  be  left  out.  The  lact  is,  I  < 
anything  I  am  asked  to  do,  however  gladly  I 
and  at  the  end  of  a  week  my  interest  in  a  com] 
goes  off.  This  will  account  to  yon  for  my  d 
better  for  your '  Stamp  Duty'  Postscript. 

"  The  S.  R.  is  very  civil— but  what  do  the 
by  Childe  Harold  resembling  Marmion?  a 
next  two.  Giaour  and  Bride,  not  resemblinf 
I  certainly  never  intended  to  copy  him  rhut, 
be  any  copyism,  it  must  be  in  the  two  Poenu 
the  same  vers^cation  is  adopted.  Hower* 
exempt  the  Corsair  from  all  resembkmce 
thing, — though  I  rather  wonder  at  his  escap 

*'  If  ever  I  did  any  thmg  original,  it  was  i 
Harold,  which  1  prefer  to  the  other  things 
after  the  first  week.  Yesterday  I  re-read 
Bards ; — ^bating  the  malice,  it  is  the  best. 

"Ever,  J 

A  resolution  was,  about  this  time,  adopted 
which,  however  strange  and  precipitate  it  ap] 
knowledge  of  the  previous  state  of  his  n 
enable  us  to  account  for  satisfactorily.  He 
for  two  years,  been  drawing  upon  the  adm 
the  public  with  a  rapidity  and  success  whic 
to  defy  exhaustion, — having  crowded,  ind 
that  brief  mterval  the  materials  of  a  long  life 
But  admiration  is  a  sort  of  impost  from  vf\ 
minds  are  but  too  wilh'ng  to  relieve  themseh 
eye  grows  weary  of  looking  up  to  the  same 
wonder,  and  begins  to  exchange,  at  last,  tl 
of  observing  its  elevation  for  the  less  generou 
of  watching  and  speculating  on  its  fell.  1 
tation  ofLord  Byron  had  already  begim  to  e: 
some  of  these  consequences  of  its  own  prok 
constantly  renewed  splendour.  Even  an 
host  of  admirers  who  would  have  been  tl 
find  fault,  there  were  some  not  unwilling 
from  praise ;  while  they,  who  had  been  fron 

•  A  Poem  by  Mr  Stratford  Canning,  fall  of 
power,  entitled  "  Buonaparte."  In  a  lahsequei 
Mr  Murray,  Lord  Byron  says :— "  I  do  not  think 
of '  Buonaparte '  for  knowing  the  author.  I  was  i 
he  was  a  man  of  talent,  but  did  not  suspect  him  • 
ing  ail  the  family  talents  in  such  perfection.** 
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euloprt,  took  advaotage  of  these  apparent 
B  of  satiety  to  indulge  in  bkune.  * 
•ud  outcry  raised,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
ear,  by  his  verses  to  the  Princess  Charlotte, 
rded  a  yent  for  much  of  this  reserved 
and  the  tone  of  disparagement  ^in  nvhich 
his  assailants  no^  affected  to  speak  df  his 
as,  however  absurd  and  omtemptible  in 
ecisely  that  sort  of  attack  which  was  the 
nilated  to  wound  his,  at  once,  proud  and 
^irit.  As  kMig  as  they  confined  themsdves 
ding  his  moral  and  social  character,  so  fiur 
idii^,  their  libels  niher  fell  in  with  lus  own 
style  of  self-portraiture,  and  gratified  the 
iverted  ambition  that  possessed  him.  But 
mg  opinion  which  they  ventured  to  express 
nius, — seconded  as  it  was  by  that  inward 
ctioo  with  his  own  powers,  which  they 
indard  of  excellence  is  highest  are  afways 
it  to  feel, — ^mortified  and  disturbed  him; 
ig  the  first  sounds  of  ill  auguiy  that  had 
-OSS  his  triumphal  career,  startled  him,  as 
seen,  into  serious  doubts  of  its  continuance. 
;  been  occupying  himself,  at  the  time,  with 
task,  that  confidence  in  his  own  enei^es, 
i  never  truly  felt  but  while  in  the  actual 
of  them,  would  have  enabled  him  to  forget 
niliations  of  the  moment  in  the  glow  and 
at  ot  anticipated  success.  But  he  had  just 
limself  to  the  worid  to  take  a  long  fieurewell 
— had  sealed  up  that  only  fountain  from 
I  heart  ever  drew  refreshment  or  strength, 
us  was  kftj  idly  and  helplessly,  to  brood 
dafly  taunts  of  his  enemies,  without  the 
avenging  himself  when  they  insulted  his 
md  but  too  much  disposed  to  agree  with 
en  they  made  light  of  his  goiius.  ^  I  am 
;  says,  in  noticing  these  attacks  in  one  of  his 
rhat  you  call  iratk  is  plaguily  to  the  pur- 
1  very  good  sense  into  the  bargain;  and,  to 
ruth,  for  some  little  time  past,  I  have  been 
uch  of  the  same  opinion." 

I  the  fear  of  this  sort  of  back-water  cnrrent,  to 
npid  a  flow  of  fna»  aeeined  liable,  that  led  some 
is  wanneat  admirers,  ignorant'  as  they  were  yet 
iiMDessness  of  his  resources,  to  trenUe  a  little 
loen^  of  his  appearances  before  the  public.  In 
own  letters  to  him,  I  find  this  apprehension  thus 
:— « If  you  did  not  write  so  well,— as  the  Rojral 
red,— I  [dioold  say  you  write  too  much ;  at  least, 

in  the  same  strain.  The  Pythagoreans,  yoa 
re  of  opinion  that  the  reason  why  we  do  not  hear 
e  mnsic  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  that  they  are 
vnding  in  onr  ears ;  and  I  fear  that  even  the 
of  yoKT  song  may  be  diminished  by  ftdling^pon 
8  doll  ear  too  constantly." 
nion,  however,  which  a  great  writer  of  onr  day 
ne  of  the  few  to  whom  his  remark  applies )  had 
osity,  as  well  as  sagacity,  to  pronounce  on  this 
a  time  when  Lord  Byron  was  indulging  iin  the 
ishment  of  his  powers,  must  be  regarded,  after 

most  judicious  and  wise :— "  But  they  cater  ill 
iblic,»  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  '*  and  give  indif- 
rice  to  the  poet,  supposing  him  possessed  of  the 
alities  of  his  art,  who  do  not  advise  hkn  to  labour 
lanrel  around  his  brows  yet  retains  its  freshness. 
W>m  Lord  Byron  are  more  valuable  than  finished 
rom  others ;  nor  are  we  at  all  sure  that  any  labour 
mi|^  bestow  in  revisal  would  pat  rather  efface 
a  those  outlines  of  striking  and  powerftil  origin- 
sh  th^  exhibit  when  flong  rough  from  the  hand  of 
'^Biograp/deal  Memairt,  Ay  Sir  W.  Scott 


In  this  sensitive  state  of  niad, — ^whieh  he  bat  ill 
disguised  or  relieved  by  an  exterior  of  gay  defiance 
or  philosophic  contempt, — ^we  can  hardly  feel  sur- 
prised that  he  should  have,  all  at  once,  come  to  the 
resdution,  not  <m^  of  persevering  in  his  determina- 
tion to  write  no  more  in  future,  but  of  purchasing 
back  the  whole  of  his  past  copyrights,  and  sup- 
pressing every  page  and  line  he  had  ever  written. 
On  his  first  menti(m  of  this  design,  Mr  Murray  na- 
turally doubted  as  to  his  seriousness ;  but  the  arriva'. 
of  the  foUowing  letter,  oiclosing  a  draft  for  the 
amount  of  the  copyrights,  put  his  intentions  beyond 
question. 

LETTER  CLXXX. 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

*'  3,  Albany,  April  S9th,  1814. 
^DBAB  SIR, 

''I  enclose  a  draft  for  the  money ;  when  paid,  send 
the  copyright.  T  release  you  firom  the  thousand 
potmds  agreed  on  for  the  Giaour  and  Bride,  and 
there's  an  end. 

^  If  any  accident  occurs  to  me,  you  may  do  then  as 
you  please ;  but,  vrith  the  exception  of  two  copies 
of  each  for  yourself  aiAyf  I  expect  and  request  that 
the  adveitisements  be  witlidrawn,  and  the  remaining 
copies  ofaU  destroyed;  and  any  expense  so  incurred, 
I  will  be  glad  to  defiray. 

**  For  aJl  this,  it  might  be  as  well  to  assign  some 
reason.  I  have  none  to  give,  except  my  own  ca- 
price, and  I  do  not  consider  the  circumstance  of 
consequence  enough  to  require  explanation. 

**  In  course,  I  need  hardly  assure  you  that  they 
never  shall  be  published  with  my  consent^* directly 
or  indirectly,  by  any  other  person  whatsoever, — that 
I  am  perfectly  satisfied,  and  have  every  reason  so  to 
be,  with  your  conduct  in  all  transactions  between  us 
as  publisher  and  author. 

**  It  win  give  me  great  pleasure  to  preserve  your 
acquaintance,  and  to  consider  you  as  my  friend. 
BeKeve  me  very  truly,  and  for  much  attention, 

**  Your  obliged 
«  and  v^  obedient  servant, 

**  Byron. 

«  P.S.— I  do  not  think  that  I  have  overdrawn  nt 
Hammersley's ;  but  if  that  be  the  case,  I  can  draw  for 
the  superflux  on  Hoares*.  The  draft  is  £6  short, 
but  that  I  will  make  up.  On  payment-*iio^  before 
— return  the  copyright  papers." 

In  such  a  conjuncture,  an  appeal  to  his  good- 
nature and  oonsiderateness  was,  as  Mr  Murrey  well 
judged,  his  best  resource ;  and  the  following  prompt 
reply  will  show  how  easily,  and  at  once,  it  suc- 
ceieded. 

LETTER  CLXXXI. 

TO  MR  MI7RRAY. 

"  Kay  1, 1814. 
''DEAR  SIR, 

**  If  your  present  note  is  serious,  and  it  really 
would  be  inconvenient,  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter  : 
tear  my  draft,  and  go  on  as  usual :  m  that  case,  we 
win  jrecur  to  our  former  basis.    That  /was  perfectly 
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Krmu,  in  wishing  to  supprese  all  future  publication, 
is  true ;  but  certainly  not  to  interfere  with  the  con- 
Tenience  of  others,  and  more  particularly  your  own. 
Some  day,  I  will  tell  you  the  reason  of  this  appa- 
rently strange  resolution.  At  present,  it  may  be 
enough  to  say  that  1  recall  it  at  your  suggestion ;  and 
as  it  appears  toha?e  annoyed  you,  I  lose  no  time  in 
saying  so.  **  Yours  tru]y. 

During  my  stay  in  town  this  year,  we  were  almost 
daily  together;  and  it  is  in  no  spirit  of  flattery  to  the 
dead  I  say,  that  the  more  intimately  I  became  ac- 
quainted withhiB  disposition  and  character,  the  more 
warmly  I  felt  disposed  to  take  an  interest  in  every  thing 
that  concerned  him.  Not  that,  in  the  opportunities 
thus  afforded  me  of  observing  more  closely  his  defects, 
I  did  not  discover  much  to  lament,  and  not  a  little  to 
condemn.  But  there  was  still,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  even  his  worst  faults,  some  atoning  good  quality, 
which  was  always  sure,  if  brought  kuidly  and  with 
management  into  play,  to  neutralize  their  iU  effects. 
The  veiy  frankness,  indeed,  with  which  he  avowed 
his  errors  seemed  to  imply  a  confidence  in  his  own 
power  of  redeeming  them,->-a  consciousness  that  he 
could  afibrd  to  be  sincere.  There  was  also,  in  such 
entire  unreserve,  a  pledge  that  nothing  worse  re- 
mained behind ;  and  the  same  quality  that  laid  open 
the  blemishes  of  his  nature  gave  security  for  its  ho- 
nesty. ^'The  cleanness  and  purity  of  one's  mind," 
says  Pope,  **  is  never  better  proved  than  in  disco- 
vering  its  own  faults,  at  first  view;  as  when  a 
stream  shows  the  dirt  at  its  bottom,  it  shows  also  the 
transparency  of  the  water." 

The 'theatre  was,  at  this  time,  his  favourite  place 
of  resort.  We  have  seen  how  enthusiastically  he 
expresses  himself  on  the  subject  of  Mr  Rean*s  act- 
ing, and  it  was  frequently  my  good  fortune,  during 
this  season,  to  share  in  his  enjoyment  of  it, — the 
ordiestra  being,  more  than  once,  the  place  where, 
for  a  nearer  view  of  the  actor's  countenance,  we 
took  our  station.  For  Kean's  benefit  on  the  25th 
of  May,  a  laige  party  had  been  made  by  Lady  J*  *, 
to  which  we  both  belonged;  but  Lord  Byron  having 
also  taken  a  box  for  the  occasion,  so  anxious  was 
he  to  enjoy  the  representation  uninterrupted,  that, 
by  rather  an  unsocial  arrangement,  only  himself  and 
I  occupied  his  box  during  the  play,  while  eveiy 
other  in  the  house  was  crowded  almost  to  sufibca- 
tion ;  nor  did  we  join  the  remainder  of  our  friends 
till  supper.  Between  the  two  parties,  however,  Mr 
Kean  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  a.  want  of  homage 
to  his  talents ;  as  Lord  J  *  *,  on  that  occasion,  pre- 
sented him  with  a  hundred  pound  share  in  the  thea- 
tre ;  while  Lord  Qyron  sent  him,  next  day,  the  sum 
of  fifty  guineas ;  *  and,  not  long  after,  on  seeing  him 

*  To  mich  lengths  did  he,  at  this  time,  carry  his  entbiuiasm 
for  Kean,  that  when  MiMO'Neil  soon  after  appeared,  and, 
bj  her  matcblest  representation  of  feminine  tenderness, 
attracted  all  eyes  and  hearts,  he  was  not  only  a  little 
jealous  of  her  reputation,  as  interfering  with  that  of  his  fa- 
vourite, but,  in  order  to  guard  himsejf  against  the  risk  of 
becoming  a  convert,  refused  to  go  to  see  her  act.  I  endea- 
voured sometimes  to  persuade  him  into  witnessing,  at  least, 
one  of  her  performances ;  but  his  answer  was  ( punning 
npon  Shakspeare's  word,  «  unanealed,*)  «No— {'ip  re- 
solved to  continue  un-Oneiled." 

To  the  great  queen  of  all  actresses,  however,  it  will  be 


act  some  of  his  favourite  parts,  made  him  presents  of 
a  handsome  snuff-box  and  a  ODStly  Turkish  swcnrd. 

Such  efiec^  had  the  passionate  energy  of  Rean'i 
acting  on  his  mind,  that,  (mce,  in  seeing  hhn  1^7  Sr 
Giles  Overreach,  he  was  so  afiected  as  to  be  seiied 
with  a  sort  of  convulsive  fit ;  and  we  shall  find  bim, 
some  yeailv  after,  in  Italy,  when  the  representation  of 
Alfieri's  tragedy  of  Mirra  had  agitated  him  in  the  ruk 
violent  manner,  comparing  the  two  instances  as  the 
only  ones  in  his  life  when  ''any  thing  under reafitj" 
had  been  able  to  move  him  so  powerfuDy.S 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  notes  whidi  I  re- 
ceived from  him  during  this  visit  to  town. 

TO  MR  MOORE. 

'  May  4th,  1811 

*  Last  night  we  snpp*d  at  R fe*8  board,  &c.* 

♦  ♦»♦♦♦ 

**  I  wish  p^ple  would  not  shirk  their  (/mum- 
ought  it  not  to  have  been  a  dinner  ?  f — and  that  d-d 
anchovy  sandwich ! 

**  That  plaguy  voice  of  yours  made  me  sentimental, 
and  almost  fall  in  love  with  a  giri  who  was  recom- 
mending herself,  during  your  song,  by  luixag  monc 
But  the  song  is  past,  and  my  passion  can  wait,  t31 
the  pucelle  is  more  harmonious. 

"Do  you  go  to  Lady  Jersey's  to-night?  It  is  a 
large  party,  and  you  won't  be  bored  into  *  sofieniog 
rock^,'  and  all  that.  Othello  is  to-morrow  and  Sa- 
turday too.  Which  day  shall  we  go?  when  shall  I 
see  you  ?  If  you  call,  let  it  be  after  three  and  as  oeir 
four  as  you  please.    Ever,  S(C. " 

TO  BIB  MOORE. 

«  May  ifh,  ffili 
''dear  TOM, 

"  Thou  hast  asked  me  for  a  song,  and  I  enclose  70a 
an  experiment,  which  has  cost  me  something  more 
than  trouble,  and  is,  therefore,  less  likely  to  be  worth 
your  taking  any  in  your  proposed  setting.  ^  Now, 
if  it  be  so,  throw  it  into  the  fire  without  phrase. 

**  Ever  yours, 

."Byron. 

l; 

«  I  spedc  not,  I  trace  not,  I  breathe  not  tbj  name. 
There  is  grief  in  the  sound,  there  is  guilt  in  the  fime; 
But  the  tear  which  now  bums  on  my  cheek  may  impart 
The  deep  thoughts  that  dwell  in  that  silence  of  heart. 

3. 

«  Too  brief  for  our  passion,  too  long  for  our  peace 
Were  those  hours— can  their  joy  or  their  bittemes 
cease? 

seen,  by  the  following  extract  from  one  of  his  Jonniali,  k 
rendered  due  justice. 

«  Of  actors,  Cooke  was  the  most  natural,  Kenble  the 
most  supernatural,— Kean  the  medium  between  the  two. 
But  Mrs  Siddons  was  worth  them  al}  put  together.*— i^- 
tacked  Thoughts, 

*  An  epigram  here  followed,  which,  as  founded  on  a 
scriptural  allusion,  I  thought  it  better  to  opiit. 

t  We  had  been  invited  by  liord  R.  to  dine  tifier  the  v!^' 
-.an  arrangement  which,  from  its  novelty,  delighted  Lord 
Byron  exceedingly.  The  dipner,  however,  afterwsnii 
dwindled  into  a  mere  supper,  and  this  change  was  loo(  a 
subject  of  jocular  resentment  with  him. 

t  I  had  begged  of  him  ta  write  something  for  me  to  set  (0 
mudc.  The  above  verses  have  lately  found  their  way  iota 
print,  but  through  a  channel  not  very  likely  to  briog  tbca 
into  circulation.  I  shall,  therefore,  leave  them  here,  oB- 
disturbed,  in  their  natural  position. 


(Si 


a 

•M 
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We  rspent— we  aldnre— we  wfll  break  fron  oar  chaki/— 
We  wUl  partr-we  wUl  fly  to-oaite  it  agaki  t 

«  Ob !  tbine  be  tbe  gladness,  and  nine  be  tbe  snilt  I 
Forgive  me,  adored  one  (—forsake,  if  tboa  wilt  ;— 
But  tbe  beart  wbicb  is  tbine  sball  expire  nndebased. 
And  man  sball  not  break  it— wbatever  thou  maysC 

4. 

«  And  stem  to  the  bangbty,  but  bumble  to  thee. 
This  sool,  in  its  bitterest  blackness,  shall  be ; 
And  our  days  seem  as  swift,  and  onr  momenta  more 

sweet, 
Withfhee  by  mj  iide»  than  with  worlds  at  our  feet, 

5. 

• 

*  One  sigh  of  thy  sorrow,  one  look  of  thy  love. 
Shall  torn  me  or  fix,  sball  reward  or  reprove ; 
And  the  heartless  may  wonder  at  all  I  resign— 
Thy  lip  shall  reply,  not  to  them,  but  to  mint." 

TO  HE  MOOKS. 

"  Wni  yon  and  Rogers  oome  to  my  box  at  Co- 
▼ent,  then?  I  shall  be  there,  and  none  else— or  I 
woi^t  be  there,  if  you  twain  would  like  to  go  without 
me.  You  will  not  get  so  good  a  place  hustling 
among  the  publican  boxert,  with  damnable  appren- 
tices (six  feet  high)  on  a  back  row.  Will  you  both 
oblige  me  and  come— <nr  one— or  neitheit^or,  what 
you  will? 

«<P.  S.— An  you  wiD,  I  wffl  call  for  you  at  half-past 
tixy  or  any  time  of  your  own  dial," 

TO  MB  HOORB. 

**  I  hare  gotten  a  box  for  Othello  to-night,  and  send 
the  ticket  for  yoiur  friends  the  R— fes.  I  seriously 
recommend  to  you  to  reconunend  to  them  to  go  fnr 
half  an  hour,  if  only  to  see  the  third  act— they  will 
not  easfly  have  another  opportunity.  We— at  least, 
I — cannot  be  there,  so  there  will  be  no  one  in  their 
way.  WUl  you  give  or  send  it  to  them  ?  it  will  come 
with  a  better  grace  from  you  than  me. 

^I  am  in  no  good  plight,  but  will  dine  at  *  *'s  with 
you,  if  I  can.  There  is  music  and  CoTent-g.— Will 
you  gOj  at  all  events,  to  my  box  there  afterwards,  to 
see  a  ddbut  of  a  young  16^  in  (he  'Child  of  Na- 
ture?"»  «     . 

TO  MR  MOORE. 

*  SmiOay  mifia. 

^Was  not  lago  perfection?  particularly  the  last 
look.  I  was  cto*e  to  him  (in  the  orchestra),  and 
ncTer  saw  an  English  countenance  half  so  expres- 
sive.  I  am  acquainted  with  no  unmaterial  sensuality 
so  delightful  as  good  acting ;  and,  as  it  is  fitting  there 
diould  be  good  plays,  now  and  then,  besides  SHbak- 
speare's,  I  wish  you  or  Can^>beH  would  write  one  :— 
the  rest  of  *  us  youth '  haye  not  heart  enough. 

**  You  were  cut  up  in  the  Champion — is  it  not  so? 
this  day,  so  am  I— even  to  shocking  the  editor.  The 
critic  writes  well ;  and  as,  at  present,  poesy  is  not  my 
passion  predominant,  and  my  snake  of  Aaron  has 
swallowed  up  all  the  other  serpents,  I  don't  feel  frac- 
tious. I  send  you  the  paper,  which  I  mean  to  take 
m  for  the  future.  We  go  to  M .'s  together.  Perhaps 
I  shall  see  you  before,  but  don't  let  me  6ore  ^ou,  now 
nor  ever. 

**  Ever,  as  now,  truly  and  alfectionately,  &o.  ^ 

*  Kiss  Footers  first  appearance,  which  we  witnessed  to- 
gether. 


TO  BIR  MOORB. 

•  May  6th,  1814. 

**  Do  you  go  to  the  Lady  Cahir's  this  even?  If  you 
do— and  whenever  we  are  bound  to  the  same  follies 
— ^let  us  embark  in  the  same  *  Shippe  ot  Fooles.'  I 
have  been  up  till  five,  and  up  at  nine ;  and  feel  heavy 
with  (mly  winking  (or  the  last  three  or  four  nights. 

**  I  k»6t  my  party  and  phuse  at  supper  tiying  to  keep 
out  of  the  way  of  ^  *  ^  ^.  I  would  have  gone  away 
altogether,  but  that  would  have  appeared  a  worse 
afiectation  than  t'other.  You  are  of  course  engaged 
to  dinner,,  or  we  may  go  quietly  together  to  my  box 
at  Covent-garden,  and  afterwards  to  this  assemblage. 
Why  did  you  go  away  so  soon? 

«*Ever,&c. 

**  P. S.— Ought  notR***  fe's  supper  to  have  been 
a  dinner?  Jackson  is  here,  and  I  must  fatigue  myself 
into  q>irits.'* 

TO  MR  MOORRB. 

•  Hay  nth,  1814. 

« Thanks— «nd  punctuality.  fVhat  has  passed 
fi,t****  House?  I  suppose  that  /  am  to  know,  and 
*  pars  fui'  of  the  conference.  I  regret  that  your  ^^^s 
will  detain  you  so  late,  but  I  suppose  you  will  be  at 
Lady  Jersey's.  I  am  going  eaiUer  vdth  Hobhouse. 
You  recollect  that  to>morrow  we  sup  and  see  Kean. 

**  P.S. — Two  to-morrow  is  the  hour  of  pugilism." 

The  supper,  to  which  he  here  looks  forward,  took 
place  at  Waiter's^  of  which  dub  he  had  lately  become 
a  member;  and,  as  it  may  convey  some  idea  of  his 
iiregttUur  mode  of  diet,  and  thus  account,  in  paK, 
for  the  frequent  derangement  of  his  health,  I  shall 
here  attempt,  fh>m  recollection,  a  description  of  his 
supper  on  this  occasion.  We  were  to  have  beoi 
joined  by  Lord  R  **,who  ho^fever  did  not  arrive,  and 
the  par^  accordingly  consisted  but  of  ourselves.  Hav- 
ing taken  u^oa  me  to  order  the  repast,  and  knowing 
that  Lord  Byrcm^  for  the  last  two  days,  had  done 
nothing  towards  sustenance,  beyond  eating  a  few  bis- 
cuits and  (to  appease  appetite)  chewing  mastic,  I 
desired  that  we  diould  have  a  good  supply  of,  at 
least,  two  kinds  of  fish.  My  companion,  however, 
confined  himself  to  lobsters,  and  of  these  finished  two 
or  three,  to  his  own  share,-^tcrposing,  sometimes,  a 
ssmll  liqueur^lass  of  strong  white  brandy,  sometimes 
a  tumbler  of  veiy  hot  water,  and  then  pure  brandy 
again«  to  the  unount  of  near  half  a  dozen  small-glasses 
of  die  latter,  without  which,  altenoately  with  the  hot 
water,  he  appeared  to  think  the  lobster  could  not  be 
digested.  After  this,  we  had  claret^  of  which  having 
dispatched  two  bottks  between  us,  at  about  four 
o'ck>ck  in  the  morning  we  parted. 

As  Pope  has  thought  his  "delicious  lobster-nights" 
worth  commemorating,  these  particulars  of  one  in 
whidi  Lord  Byron  was  concerned  may  also  have  some 
interest. 

Among  other  nights  of  the  same  description  which 
I  had  the  happiness  of  passing  with  him,  I  remember 
once,  inretuniing  home  from  some  assembly  at  rather 
a  kite  hour^  we  saw  lights  in  the  windows  of  his  old 
haunt  Stevens's^  inf  Bond-street,  and  agreed  to  stop 
there  and  sup.  On  entering,  we  found  an  old  friend 
of  his.  Sir  G*  *  W*  *,  who  joined  our  party,  and  the 
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bbsten  and  brandy  and  water  being  put  in  requisi- 
tion, it  was  (as  usual  on  such  occasions)  broad  day- 
light before  we  separated. 

LETTER  CLXXXIL 

TO  MR  MOORB. 

•May  23d,  1814. 
^  I  must  send  you  the  Jaya  gotemment  gaxette  of 
July  3d,  1813,  just  sent  to  me  by  Murray.  Only  think 
of  our  (for  it  is  you  and  I)  setting  paper  warriors  in 
array  in  the  Indian  seas.  Does  not  diis  sound  like 
fame — something  almost  like  posterity?  It  is  some- 
thing to  have  scribblers  squabbling  about  us  6000 
miles  off,  while  we  are  agreeing  so  well  at  home. 
Bring  it  with  you  in  your  pocket ; — ^it  will  make  you 
laugh,  as  it  hath  me. 

**  Eyer  yours, 
**B.» 
"P.S.— Oh  the  anecdote!         *  *  * 


To  the  circiunstance  mentioned  in  this  letter  he  re- 
curs more  than  once  in  the  Journals  which  he  kept 
abroad ;  as  thus,  in  a  passage  of  his  **  Detached 
Thoughts," — where  it  will  be  perceived  that,  by  a 
trifling  lapse  of  memory,  he  represents  himself  as  hav- 
ing produced  this  gazette,  for  the  first  time,  on  our 
way  to  dinner. 

''In  the  year  1814,  as  Moore  and  I  were  going  to 
dine  with  Lord  Grey  in  Portman-square,  I  pidled 
out  a  *  Java  Gazette'  (which  Murrayhad  sent  to  me), 
in  which  there  was  a  controversy  on  our  respective 
merits  as  poets.  It  was  amusing  enough  that  we 
should  be  proceeding  peaceably  to  the  same  table 
while  they  were  squabbling  about  us  in  the  Indian 
seas  (to  be  sure,  the  paper  was  dated  ax  months  be- 
fore), and  filling  columns  virith  Batavian  criticism. 
But  this  is  fame,  I  presujne.'' 

The  following  Poem,  written  about  this  time  and, 
apparently,  for  the  purpose  of  being  recited  at  the 
Caledonian  Meeting,  I  insert  principally  on  account  of 
the  warm  feeling  which  it  breathes  towards  Scotland 
and  her  dons : — 

Who  hath  not  glow'd  above  the  page  where  Fame 
Hath  fix'd  high  Caledou's  nnconquer'd  name ; 
The  mountain-land  which  ipnm'd  the  Roman  chain. 
And  baffled  back  the  fiery-crested  Dane ; 
Whose  bright  claymore  and  hardihood  of  hand 
No^foe  could  tame— no  tyrant  could  command. 

That  race  is  gone— b;at  still  their  children  breathe, 
And  glory  crowns  them  with  redoubled  wreath : 
O'er  Gael  and  Saxon  mingling  banners  shine 
And,  England  1  add  their  stubborn  strength  to  thine. 
The  blood  which  flow'd  with  Wallace  flows  as  free. 
But  now  'tis  only  shed  for  Fame  and  thee ! 
Oh  1  pass  not  by  the  Northern  veteran's  claim, 
But  give  support— the  world  hath  giyen  him  fame ! 

The  humbler  ranks,  the  lowly  brave,  who  bled 

While  cbeerly  following  where  the  mighty  led— 

Who  sleep  beneath  the  undLstinguish'd  sod 

Where  happier  comrades  in  their  triumph  trod. 

To  us  bequeath— 'tis  all  their  fate  allows— 

The  sireless  offspring  and  the  lonely  spouse : 

She  on  high  Albyn's  dusky  hills  may  raise 

The  tearful  eye  in  melancholy  gaze. 

Or  view,  while  shadowy  auguries  disclose 

The  Highland  seer's  anticipated  woes. 

The  bleeding  phantom  of  each  martial  form 

Dim  in  the  cloud,  or  darkling  in  the  storm ;  | 


While  sad,  she  chants  the  solitary  song. 
The  soft  lament  for  him  who  tarries  long— 
For  him,  whose  distant  relics  vainly  crave 
The  Coronadi's  wild  requiem  to  the  brave  i 

'TIS  Heaven— not  man— must  charm  away  1 
Which  bursts  when  Nature's  feelings  newly 
Yet  tenderness  and  time  may  rob  the  tear 
Of  half  its  bitterness  for  one  so  dear: 
A  nation's  gratitude  perchance  may  spread 
A  thomless  pillow  for  the  widow'd  head ; 
May  lighten  well  her  heart's  maternal  care, 
And  wean  from  penury  the  soldier's  heir 

LETTER  CLXXXffl. 

TO  MR  MOORE. 

•May  31st, 
**  As  I  shall  probably  not  see  you  here  t 
write  to  request  that,  if  not  convenioit  to  ; 
you  will  stay  in  town  till  Sunday ;  if  not  to  gr 
yet  to  please  a  great  many  others,  who  wiS 
soriy  to  lose  you.  As  for  myself,  I  can  (ml 
that  I  wish  you  would  either  renmin  a  I( 
with  us,  or  not  come  at  all ;  for  these  snatd 
ciety  make  the  subsequent  separations  bitte 
ever. 

^  1  believe  you  think  that  I  have  not  be 
fair  with  that  Alpha  and  Omega  of  beauty,  S 
whom  you  would  vnllingly  have  united  me. 
you  consider  what  her  sister  said  on  the  subj 
wiU  less  wonder  that  my  pride  should  have  t 
alarm';  particularly  as  noticing  but  the  every 
tation  of  eveiy-day  people  ever  occurred  I 
your  heroine  and  myself.  Had  lady  *  *  app 
wish  it — or  even  not  to  oppose  it — I  would  hi 
on,  and  very  possibly  married  (that  is,  if  tl 
had  been  equally  accordant)  with  the  same 
ence  which  has  frozen  over  the  *  Black  Sea'  ( 
all  my  passions.  It  is  that  very  indifferem 
makes  me  so  uncertain  and  apparently  capric 
is  not  eagerness  of  new  pursuits,  but  that  noi 
presses  me  sufficiently  to  ^;  neither  do  I 
gusted,  but  simply  indifferent  toalmostallexci 
The  proof  of  this  is,  that  obstacles^  the  slight 
*top  me.  This  can  hardly  be  timidity,  for  I  b 
some  impudent  things  too,  in  my  time ;  and 
all  cases,  opposition  is  a  stimulus.  In  mine, 
if  a  Straw  were  in  my  way,  I  could  not  stoo 
it  up. 

**  I  have  sent  this  long  tirade,  because  I  ^ 
have  you  suppose  that  I  have  been  triJUng  d 
with  you  or  others.  If  you  think  so,  in  the 
St  Hubert  (the  patron  of  antlers  and  hunter 
be  married  out  of  hand — ^I  doa't  care  to  ^ 
that  it  amuses  any  body  else,  and  don't  intei 
me  much  in  the  daytime. 

"  Ever,  I 

LETTER  CLXXXIV. 

TO  MR  MOORE. 

«  Jane  14U 
^  I  could  be  very  sentimental  nowj  but 
The  truth  is,  that  I  have  been  all  my  life 
harden  my  heart,  and  have  not  yet  quite  sue 
though  there  are  great  hopes — and  you  do 
how  it  sunk  virith  your  departure.  What  a< 
regret  is  having  seen  so  little  of  your  during ; 
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in  this  crowded  desert,  where  one  ought  to  be  able  to 
bear  thirst  like  a  camel, — the  tprings  are  so  few,  and 
most  of  them  so  muddy. 

"  The  newspapers  will  tell  you  all  that  is  to  be  told 
of  emperors,  &c.^  They  hare  dined,  and  supped, 
and  shown  their  flat  faces  in  all  .thoroughfiures,  and 
several  saloons.  Tlieir  uniforms  are  very  becoming, 
but  rather  short  in  the  skirts ;  and  their  conversation 
is  a  catechism,  for  which  and  the  answers  1  refer  you 
to  those  who  have  heard  it. 

^  I  think  of  leaving  town  for  Newstead  soon.  If  so, 
I  shaO  not  be  remote  from  your  recess,  and  (unless 
Mrs  M.  detains  you  at  home  over  the  caudle-cup  and 
a  new  cradle)  we  will  meet.  You  shall  come  to  me, 
or  I  to  you,  as  you  like  it ; — but  meet  we  will.  An 
invitation  from  Aston  has  reached  me,  but  I  do  not 
think  I  shall  go.  I  have  also  heard  of  ^  "^  * — I  should 
like  to  see  her  again,  for  I  have  not  met  her  for  years ; 
and  though  '  the  light  that  ne*er  can  shine  again'  is 
set,  I  do  not  know  that, '  one  dear  smile  like  those  of 
old '  might  not  make  me  for  a  moment  forget  the 
*  dulness'  of  *  life's  stream.' 

^I  am  going  toR  ^  ^'s  to-night — to  one  of  those 
suppers  which  *  ought  to  be  dinners.'  I  have  hardly 
seen  her,  and  never  Am,  since  you  set  out.  I  told 
you,  you  were  the  last  link  of  that  chain.  As  for  *  *, 
we  have  not  syllabled  one  another's  names  since.  The 
post  will  not  permit  me  to  continue  my  scrawl.  More 
ancm. 

^  Ever,  dear  Moore ,  &e.  ** 
«P.S.— -Keep  the  Jounial,t  1  care  not  what  be- 
comes ofit,  and  if  it  has  amused  you,  I  am  glad  that  I 
kept  it.  '.Lara '  is  finished,  and  i  am  copying  him  for 
my  third  vol.,  now  collecting ;— but  no  teparaie  pub- 
lication. 

*  In  a  few  days  after  this,  he  sent  me  a  long  rhyming 
Epistle  ftUl  of  Jokes  and  pleasantries  upon  every  thing  and 
every  one  aroand  him,  of  which  tlis  following  are  the  only 
parts  producible. 

«  What  mj  IP*— not  a  syllable  further  in  pmsr ; 

I'm  your  man  *'ef  all  measures,"  dear  Tom,— «o,bere  goes! 
Here  goes,  for  a  twim  on  the  itream  of  old  Tline, 
On  thoie  booyaat  supporters,  the  bladders  of  rhyme. 
If  our  weight  breaks  them  down,  and  we  sink  in  the  flood. 
We  are  unotber'd,  at  least,  in  respectable  mod. 
Where  the  Diven  of  Bathos  lie  drown'd  in  a  heap. 
And  S*  *'s  last  Paean  has  piUow'd  his  sleep  ;— 
That  **  Felo  de  se"  who,  half  drunk  with  bis  malmaey, 
Walk'd  out  of  bit  depth,  and  was  lost  in  a  calm  sea. 
Singing  "  Glory  to  God"  in  a  spick  and  span  stanzs. 
The  like  (since  Tom  Stemhold  was  choked)  never  man  saw. 

The  papers  have  told  you,  no  doubt,  of  the  fusses. 
The  fStes,  and  the  gapings  to  get  at  these  Raises,— 
Of  fais  Mi^)esty*s  suite,  up  firom  coachman  to  Hetnon,— 
And  what  dignity  decks  the  flat  face  of  the  great  man.| 
I  nw  Um,  last  week,  at  two  balls  and  a  party,— 
For  a  prince  his  demeanour  was  ratlier  too  hearty. 
Yoo  know,  100  are  used  to  quite  different  graces. 


The  Car's  Ux*,  I  own,  was  oMidi  brighter  and  brVdcer, 
But  then  he  is  sadly  deficient  in  wMaker ; 
And  wore  but  a  starless  blue  coat,  and  in  kersey- 
Haere  breeches  whisk'd  round,  in  a  waits  with  the  J**, 
Who,  lovely  as  ever,  Mem'd  just  as  delighted 

With  miOesty's  presence  as  those  she  invited. 

«  ♦  »  ♦  *  » 

*  The  Joomal  firom  which  I  have  given  extracts  in  the 
preceding  pages. 


TO  MR  MURRAY. 

•  June  14th,  1814. 
**  I  return  your  packet  of  this  morning.  Have  you 
heard  that  Bertrand  has  returned  to  Paris  with  the 
account  of  Napoleon's  having  lost  his  senses?  It  is  a 
report;  but,  if  true,  I  must,  like  Mr  Fitzgerald  and 
Jeremiah  (of  kimentable  memoiy)  lay  claim  to  pro- 
phecy'; that  is  to  say,  of  saying,  that  he  ought  to  go 
out  of  his  senses,  in  the  poiultimate  stanza  of  a  cer- 
tain Ode, — the  which,  having  been  pnmounced  noit- 
tente  by  several  profound  critics,  has  a  still  further 
pretension,  by  its  unintelligibility,  to  inspiration. 

"Ever,  &c.'» 

LETTER  CXXXXV. 

TO  MR  ROGBRfl. 

«  June  I9th,  1814. 
**  I  am  always  obliged  to  trouble  you  with  my 
awkwardnesses,  and  now  I  have  a  fresh  one.  Mr 
W.  *  called  oa  me  several  times,  and  I  havs  missed 
the  honour  of  making  his  acquaintance,  which  I 
regret,  but  which  you,  who  know  my  desultory  and 
uncertain  habits,  will  not  wonder  at,  and  wiD,  I  am 
sure,  attribute  to  any  thing  but  a  wish  to  offend  a 
person  who  has  shown  me  much  kindness,  and  pos- 
sesses character  and  talents  entitled  to  general 
respect.  My  mornings  are  late,  and  passed  in  fencing 
and  boxing,  and  a  variety  of  most  unpoetical  exer- 
cises, very  wholesome,  &c.,  but  would  be  very  dis- 
agreeable to  my  friends,  whom  I  am  obliged  to  ex- 
clude during  their  operation.  I  never  go  out  till  the 
evening,  and  I  have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to 
meet  Mr  W.  at  Lord  Lansdowne's  or  Lord  Jersey's, 

I  where  1  had  hoped  to  pay  him  my  respects. 

I  ''I  would  have  vrritten  to  him,  but  a  few  words 
from  you  will  go  further  than  all  the  apologetical 
sesquipedalities  1  could  muster  on  the  occasion.  It 
is  only  to  say  that,  without  intending  it,  I  contrive  to 
behave  veiy  iU  to  every  body,  and  am  very  sony 

for  it. 

**E<rer,  dear  R.,  fee." 

The  foOowing  undated  notes  to  Mr  Rogers  must 
have  been  written  about  the  same  time. 

«  Simday. 
**Your  non-attendance  atCorinne's  isveiy  apropo*, 
as  I  was  on  the  eve  of  sending  you  an  excuse.  I  do 
not  feel  well  enough  to  go  there  this  evening,  and 
have  been  obliged  to  di^atch  an  apology.  I  believe 
I  I  need  not  add  one  for  not  accepting  Mr  Sheridan's  in- 
vitation on  Wednesday,  which  I  fancy  both  you  and  I 
understood  in  the  same  sense : — ^with  him  the  saying 
of  Mirabeau,  that  *  toor^b  are  thingt;  is  not  to  be 

taken  literally. 

"Ever,  &c.»» 

"  I  will  can  for  yon'at  a  quarter  before  ieven^  if  that 
will  suit  you.  I  return  you  Sir  Proteus,  fand  shall 
merely  add  in  return,  as  Johnson  said  of,  and  to, 
somebody  or  other, '  Are  we  alive  after  all  this  cen- 
sure?' 

"Believe  me,  fee." 

*  Mr  Wrangham. 

t  A  satirical  pamphlet,  in  which  all  the  writers  of  the  day 
were  attacked. 
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*  Toeiday. 

^'Sheridan  was  yesterday,  at  first,  too  sober  to 
remember  your  mritatioD,  bat  in  the  dregs  of  the 
third  bottle  he  fished  up  his  memory.  The  Stael 
out-talked  Whitbread,  was  ironed  by  Sheridan,  con- 
founded Sir  Humphry^  and  utterly  perplexed  your 
slaTO.  The  rest  (great  names  in  the  red  book,  ne- 
Tertheless)  were  mere  segments  of  the  circle.  Ma'm- 
selle  danced  a  Russ  saraband  with  great  Tigour, 
grace,  and  expression. 

".Ever,  kc/* 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

•Jane  Slit,  1814. 
**  I  suppose  'Lara'  is  gone  to  the  devil, — ^which  is 
no  great  matter,  only  let  me  know,  that  I  may  be 
saved  the  trouble  of  copying  the  rest,  and  put  the 
first  part  into  the  fire.  I  really  have  no  anxiety 
about  it,  and  shall  not  be  sony  to  be  saved  the  co- 
pying, which  goes  on  very  slowly,  and  may  prove  to 
you  that  you  may  speak  out— or  I  should  be  less 
sluggish. 

"Yours,  &€.»» 

LETTER  CLXXXVI. 

TO  MR  ROGERS. 

«  Jane  27th,  1814. 

**  You  could  not  have  made  me  a  more  acceptable 
present  than  Jacqueline, — she  is  all  grace,  and 
softness,  and  poetry ;  there  is  so  much  of  the  last,  that 
we  do  not  feel  the  want  of  story,  which  is  simple, 
yet  enough.  I  wonder,  that  you  do  not  oftener 
unbend  to  more  of  the  same  kind.  I  have  scmie 
sympathy  with  the  tofter  affections,  though  very 
Uttle  in  my  way,  and  no  one  can  depict  them  so  truly 
and  successfuUy  as  yourself.  I  have  half  a  mind  to 
pay  you  in  kind,  or  rather  tmkind,  for  I  have  just 
*  supped  full  of  horror'  in  two  Cantos  of  darkness 
and  dismay. 

"  Do  you  go  to  Lord  Essex's  to-night?  if  so,  v?ill 
you  let  me  ^  for  you  at  your  ovm  hour?  I  dined 
with  Holland-house  yesterday  at  Lord  Cowper's ;  my 
lady  very  gracious,  which  she  can  be  more  than  any 
one  when  she  likes.  I  was  not  sorry  to  see  them 
again,  for  I  can*t  forget  that  they  have  been  very  kind 
tome. 

"  Ever  yours  most  truly, 

"Bn. 

*<  P.S. — Is  there  any  chance  or  possibility  of  mak- 
uog  it  up  with  Lord  Carlisle,  as  I  feel  disposed  to  do 
any  thing  reasonable  or  unreasonable  to  effect  it?  I 
would  before,  but  for  the  *  Courier,'  and  the  possible 
misconstructions  at  such  a  time.  Peirpend,  pro- 
nounce." 

On  my  return  to  London,  for  a  short  time,  at  the 
beginning  of  July,  I  found  his  Poem  of"  Lara,"  which 
he  bad  begun  at  the  latter  end  of  May,  in  the  hands 
of  the  printer,  and  nearly  ready  for  publication.  He 
had,  before  I  left  town,  repeated  to  me,  as  we  were 
on  our  way  to  some  evening  party,  the  first  hundred 
and  twenty  lines  ci  the  Poem,  which  he  had  written 
the  day  before, — at  the  same  time  giving  me  a  gene- 
ral sketch  of  the  characters  and  the  story. 


His  short  notes  to  Mr  Murray,  during  the  prindng 
of  this  work,  are  of  the  same  impatient  and  whimsical 
character  as  those,  of  which  I  have  already  given 
specimens,  in  my  account  of  his  preceding  publica- 
tions :  but,  as  matter  of  more  interest  now  presses 
upon  us,  I  shall  forbear  firom  transcribing  »Uiem  at 
length.  Li  one  of  them  he  says, "  I  have  just  corrected 
some  of  the  most  horrible  blunders  that  ever  crept 
into  a  proof:" — ^in  another,  "I  hope  the  next  proof 
will  be  better;  this  was  one  which  would  have  con- 
soled Job,  tf  it  had  been  of  his  *  enemy's  book  I'^—tL 
third  contains  only  the  fcdlowing  words:  "Dear  sir, 
you  demanded  more  batik — there  it  is.  Yours,  &c" 

The  two  letters  that  immediately  foUow  were  ad- 
dressed to  me,  at  this  time,  in  tovm. 

LETTER  CLXXXVn. 

TO  MR  MOORB. 

« Inly  8th»  1814. 

"  Iretumed  to  town  kst  night,  and  had  some  hopes 
of  seeing  you  to-day,  and  would  have  called,— hut  I 
have  been  (though  in  exceeding  distempered  good 
health)  a  little  head-achy  vnth  free  living,  as  it  ii 
called,  and  am  now  at  the  freezing  point  of  return- 
ing soberness.  Of  course,  I  should  be  sony  that  onr 
ptuallel  lines  did  not  deviate  into  intersection  before 
you  return  to  the  country, — after  that  same  nonsuic,* 
whereof  the  papers  have  told  us, — ^but,  as  you  must 
be  much  occupied,  I  won't  be  affinonted,  should  your 
time  and  business  militate  against  our,  meeting. 

"Rogers  and  I  have  ahnost  coalesced  into  a  joint 
invasion  of  the  public.  Whether  it  vrill  take  place 
or  not,  I  do  not  yet  know,  and  I  am  afraid  Jacqudioe 
(which  is  very  beautiful)  will  be  in  bad  companyt  f 
But,  in  this  case,  the  lady  vnll  not  be  the  suflferer. 

"I  am  going  to  the  sea,  and  then  to  Scotland;  and 
I  have  been  doing  nothing, — that  is,  no  goody— ood 
am  very  truly,  &c.'' 

LETTER  CLXXXVffl. 

TO  MR  MOORB. 

"I  suppose,  by  your  non-appearance,  that  the 
philasq)hy  of  my  note,  and  the  previous  silence  of  the 
vrriter,  have  put  or  kept  you  in  humeur.  Never 
mind — it  is  hardly  worth  while. 

"This  day  have  I  received  information  (mm  my 
man  of  law  of  the  iion— and  'never  likely  to  be — per- 
formance of  purchase  by  Mr  Claught(m,  of  wipecu- 
niary  memory.  He  don't  know  what  to  do,  or  when 
to  pay ;  and  so  all  my  hopes  and  w(Mid]y  projects  and 
prospects  are  gone  to  the  devil.  He  (Uie  purchaser, 
and  the  devil  too,  for  aught  I  care)  and  I,  and  my 
legal  advisers,  are  to  meet  to-morrow,--the  said 
purchaser  having  first  taken  special  care  to  inquire 
'whether  I  wotdd  meet  him  with  temper?'— Cer- 
tainly. The  question  is  this — ^I  shall  either  have  the 
estate  back,  which  is  as  good  as  ruin,  or  I  shall  go 
on  with  him  dawdling,  which  is  rather  worse.    I 

*  He  alladcs  to  an  action  for  piracy  brought  by  Mr  Power 
( tbe  publisher  of  my  miuical  waAa),  to  the  trial  of  which 
I  had  been  rammened  as  a  witness. 

t  Lord  Byron  afterwards  proposed  that  I  should  make  a 
third  in  this  publication ;  but  the  honour  was  a  perilous 
one,  and  I  begged  leave  to  decline  it 
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irouglit  my  pigs  to  a  Mussulman  market.  If  I 
lit  a  wife  now,  and  children,  of  whose  paternity 
rtained  doubts,  I  should  be  happy,  or  rather 
EUe,  as  Candide  or  Scarmentado.  In  the  mean 
f  you  don't  come  and  see  me,  I  shall  think  that 
i  bank  is  broke  too ;  and  that  you,  baring  assets 

are  despairing  of  more  than  a  piastre  in  the 

for  your  dividend. 

**  Ever,  &«.** 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

«  July  11, 1814. 

ou  shall  have  one  of  the  pictures.    I  wish  you 

1  the  proof  of  *  Lara'  to  Mr  Moore,  33,  Bury- 

io-night,  as  he  leaves  town  to-morrow,  and 

to  see  it  before  he  goes ;  *  and  I  am  also 

;  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  remarks. 

"Yours,  fee." 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

«  Jaly  18th,  1814. 
hink  you  will  be  satisfied  even  to  repletion  with 
rthem  friends,  -)*  and  I  won't  deprive  yon  longer 
i  I  think  will  give  you  pleasure :  for  my  own 
ay  modesty,  or  my  vanity,  must  be  silent. 
S. — If  you  could  spare  it  for  an  hour  in  the 
g,  I  wish  you  to  send  it  up  to  Mrs  Leigh,  your 
our,  at  the  London  Hotel,  Albemarie-street." 

LETTER  CLXXXIX. 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

'  July  23.  1814. 
an  sorry  to  say  that  the  print  :^  is  by  no  means 
red  of  by  those  who  have  seen  it,  who  are  pretly 
-sant  with  the  original,  as  well  as  the  picture 
rhence  it  is  taken.  I  rather  suspect  tliat  it  is 
be  copy,  and  not  the  exhibited  portrait,  and  in 
lemma  would  recommend  a  suspension,  if  not 
andonment,  of  the  prejixion  to  the  volumes 
you  purpose  inflicting  upon  the  public, 
ith  regard  to  Lara,  don't  be  in  any  hurry.  I 
lot  yet  made  up  my  mind  on  the  subject,  nor 
what  to  think  or  do  till  I  hear  from  you ;  and 
Dore  appeared  to  me  in  a  similar  state  of  inde- 
lation.  I  do  not  know  that  it  may  not  be  better 
rve  it  for  the  entire  publication  you  proposed, 
t  adventure  in  hardy  singleness,  or  even  backed 
fairy  Jacqueline.  I  have  been  seized  with  all 
f  doubts,  &c.  &c.,  since  I  left  London. 
ay  let  me  hear  from  you,  and  believe  me,  Sec.** 

LETTER  CXC. 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

"July  34Ui,  1314. 
le  minority  must,  in  this  case,  carry  it;  so  pray 
e  so,  for  I  don't  care  sixpence  for  any  of  the 
18  you  mention,  on  such  a  subject ;  and  P  *  * 

a  note  which  I  wrote  to  him,  before  starting,  next 
Ind  the  foUowing  :—  « I  got  Lara  at  three  o'cloclc 
roing— read  him  before  I  slept,  and  was  enraptured, 
be  prooCi  with  me.* 

here  refers  to  an  article  in  the  Dumber  of  the  Edin- 
ffnew,  jnst  then  published  (No  45),  on  the  Corsair 
ule  of  Abydos. 

BQcraTing  by  Agar  from  Phillips's  portrait  of  him. 


must  be  a  dunce  to  agree  with  them.  For  my  own 
part,  I  have  no  objection  at  all;  but  Mrs  Leigh  and 
my  cousin  must  be  better  judges  of  the  likeness  than 
others ;  and  they  hate  it ;  and  so  I  won't  have  it  at 
all. 

^  Mr  Hobhouse  is  right  as  for  his  conclusion ;  but 
I  deny  the  premises.  The  name  only  is  Spanish ;  * 
the  country  is  not  Spain,  but  the  Morea. 

^  Waveriey  is  the  best  and  most  interesting  novel 
I  have  redde  since — I  don't  know  when.  I  like  it  as 
much  as  I  hate  **^  and  *  ^,  and^  *,  and  all  the  femi- 
nine trash  of  the  last  four  months.  Besides,  it  is  all 
easy  to  me,  I  have  been  in  Scotland  so  much  (though 
then  young  enough  too),  and  feel  at  home  with  the 
people.  Lowland  and  Gael. 

"•  A  note  will  correct  what  Mr  Hobhouse  thinks  an 
error  (about  the  feudal  system  in  Spain) ; — it  is  not 
Spain.  If  he  puts  a  few  words  of  prose  any  where, 
it  win  set  all  right. 

^  I  have  been  ordered  to  town  to  vote.  I  shall  dis- 
obey. There  is  no  good  in  so  much  prating,  since 
*  certain  issues  strokes  should  arbitrate.'  If  you  have 
any  thing  to  say,  let  me  hear  from  you. 

"  Yours,  &c.»» 

LETTER  CXCL 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

«  AttgQit  Sd,  1814. 

**  It  is  certainly  a  little  extraordinary  that  you  have 
not  sent  the  Edinburgh  Review,  as  I  requested,  and 
hoped  it  would  not  require  a  note  a  day  to  remind 
you.  I  see  advertitements  of  Lara  and  Jacqueline ; 
pray,  tohy?  when  I  requested  you  to  postpone  pub- 
lication tiU  my  return  to  town. 

^  I  have  a  most  amusing  epbtle  from  the  Ettrick 
bard— Hogg ;  in  which,  speaking  of  his  bookseller, 
whom  he  denominates  the  *  shabbiest '  of  the  trade  for 
not  *  lifting  his  bills,'  he  adds,  in  so  many  words, 
'  G — d  d — n  him  and  them  both.'  This  is  a  pretty 
prelude  to  asking  you  to  adopt  him  (the  said  Hogg) ; 
but  this  he  wishes ;  and  if  you  please,  you  and  I  will 
talk  it  over.  He  has  a  poem  ready  for  the  press  (and 
your  bills  too,  if  *  lif table*),  and  bestows  some  bene- 
dictions on  Mr  Moore  for  his  abduction  of  Lara  from 
the  forthcoming  Miscellany,  f 

^  P.S. — Sincerely,  I  think  Mr  Hogg  would  suit  you 
very  well ;  and  surely  he,  is  a  man  of  great  powers, 
and  deserving  of  encouragement.  I  must  knock  out 
a  Tale  for  him,  and  you  should  at  all  events  consider 
before  you  reject  his  suit.  Scott  is  gone  to  the 
Orkneys  in  a  gale  of  wind,  and  Hogg  says  that,  during 
the  said  gale,  *  he  is  sure  that  Scott  is  not  quite 
at  his  ease,  to  say  the  best  of  it. '  Ah !  I  wish  these 
homekeepiog  bards  could  taste  a  Mediterranean  white 
squall,  or  the  Gut  in  a  gale  of  wind,  or  even  the  Bay 
of  Biscay  with  no  wind  at  all.  ^ 

*  Alluding  to  ijara. 

f  Mr  Hogg  had  been  led  to  hope  that  he  should  be  per- 
mitted to  insert  this  Poem  in  a  Miscellany  which  he  had  at 
this  time  some  thoughts  of  publishing ;  and  whatever  advice 
1  may  have  given  against  such  a  mode  of  disposing  of  the 
work  arose  certainly  not  from  any  ill  will  to  this  ingenious 
and  remarkable  man,  but  from  a  consideration  of  what  I 
thought  most  advantageous  to  the  fiune  of  Lord  Byron. 
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LETTER  CXCIl. 


TO  MR  MOORS. 


«  HmUuks,  August  3d,  1814. 

**  Qjr  the  time  this  reaches  your  dwelling,  I  shall 
(God  woO  be  in  town  again  probably.  I  have  been 
here  renewing  my  acquaintance  with  my  old  friend 
Ocean ;  and  I  find  his  bosom  as  pleasant  a  pillow  for 
an  hour  in  the  morning  as  his  daughter's  ^  Paphos 
could  be  in  the  twilight.  I  hare  been  swinuning  and 
eating  turbot,  and  smuggling  neat  brandies  and  silk 
handkerchiefs,— and  listening  to  my  friend  Hodgson's 
raptures  about  a  pretty  wife-elect  of  his, — and  walk- 
ing on  cliflTs,  and  tumbling  down  hills,  and  making  the 
most  of  the  *  dolce  fer-niente '  for  the  last  fortnight. 
I  met  a  son  of  Lord  Erskine's,  who  says  he  has 
been  married  a  year,  and  is  the  *  happiest  of  men ; ' 
and  I  have  met  the  aforesaid  H.,  who  is  also  the 
*  happiest  of  men ;'  so,  it  is  worth  while  being  here, 
if  only  to  witness  the  superlative  felicity  of  these 
foxes,  who  have  cut  off  their  tails,  and  would  per- 
suade the  rest  to  part  with  their  brushes  to  keep 
them  in  countmance. 

**  It  rejoiceth  me  that  you  like '  ^ara.'  Jeffrey  is 
out  with  his  45th  Number,  which  I  suppose  you 
have  got.  He  is  only  too  kind  to  me,  in  my  share  of 
it,  and  I  begin  to  fi&ncy  myself  a  golden  pheasant, 
upon  the  s^ength  d[  the  plumage  wherewith  he  hath 
bedecked  me.  But  then,  *  surgit  amari,'  &c. — the 
gentlemen  of  the  Champion,  and  Perry,  have  got  hold 
(I  know  not  how)  of  the  condolatory  address  to 
Lady  J.  on  the  picture-abduction  by  our  R***, 
and  have  published  them — with  my  name,  too,  smack 
—without  even  asking  leave,  or  inquiring  whether 
or  no !  D — ^n  their  impudence,  and  d — n  every  thing. 
It  has  put  me  out  of  patience,  and  so,  I  shall  say  no 
more  about  it. 

^  You  shall  have  Lara  and  Jacque  (both  with  some 
additions)  when  out ;  but  I  am  still  demurring  and 
delaying,  and  in  a  fuss,  and  so  is  R.  in  his  way. 

^  Newstead  is  to  be  mine  again,  daughtcm  forfeits 
twenty-five  thousand  pounds ;  but  that  d(m't  prevent 
me  from  being  very  prettily  ruined.  I  mean  to  bui^y 
myself  there — and  let  my  beard  grow — and  hate  you 
all. 

^  Oh  !  I  have  had  the  most  amusing  letter  from 
Hogg,  the  Ettrick  minstrel  and  shepherd.  He  wants 
me  to  reeommend  him  to  Murray,  and,  speaking  of 
huB  present  bookseller,  whose  *  bills'  are  never  *  lifted,' 
he  adds,  totidem  verbis,  *  God  d — d  him  and  them 
both.'  I  laughed,  and  so  would  you  too,  at  the 
way  in  which  this  execration  is  introduced.  The 
said  Hogg  is  a  strange  being,  but  of  great,  though 
uncouth,  powers.  I  think  very  highly  of  him,  as  a 
poet ;  but  he,  and  half  of  these  Scotch  and  Lake 
troubadours,  are  spoilt  by  living  in  little  circles  and 
petty  societies.  London  and  the  world  is  the  only 
place  to  take  the  conceit  out  of  a  man — in  the  milling 
phrase.  Scott,  he  says,  is  gone  to  the  Orkneys  in 
a  gale  of  wind ; — during  which  wind,  he  affirms,  the 
said  Scott, '  he  is  sure,  is  not  at  his  ease, — to  say  the 
best  of  it.'  Lord,  Lord,  if  these  homekeeping  min- 
strels had  crossed  your  Atlantic  or  my  Mediterranean, 
and  ta.sted  a  little  open  boating  in  a  white  squall— or 
a  gale  in  *  the  Gut  '—or  the  *  Bay  (^Biscay,'  with  no 
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gale  at  all — how  it  would  enliven  and  introduee  tben 
to  a  few  of  the  sensations ! — (o  say  nothing  of  u 
illicit  amour  or  two  upon  shore,  in  the  way  of  eMj 
upon  the  Passions,  b^inning  vrith  simple  adultcij, 
and  compounding  it  as  they  went  along. 

**  I  have  forwarded  your  letter  to  Murray,— bj  At 
way,  you  had  addressed  it  to  Miller.  Pray  mite  to 
me,  and  say  what  art  thou  doing?  'Not  fimshed!' 
— Oons !  how  is  this  ? — ^these  *  flavrs  and  starts'  mnit 
be  *  auth(Hised  by  your  grandam,'  and  are  uolx- 
commg  of  any  other  author.  I  was  sorry  to  hear  cf 
your  discrepancy  with  the  *  ^  s,  or  rather,  your 
abjuration  of  agreement.  I  don't  want  to  he  inpcr- 
tinent,  or  buffocm  on  a  serious  subject,  and  am  there- 
fore at  a  loss  what  to  say. 

"  I  hope  nothing  will  induce  you  to  abate  fitMB  tke 
proper  price  of  your  poem,  as  long  as  there  ii  a 
prospect  6[  getting  it.  For  my  own  part,  I  have,  J^ 
riotuly,  and  not  vohiningly  (for  that  is  not  my  waj~«t 
least,  it  used  not  to  be),  neither  hopes,  nor  prospecU, 
and  scarcely  even  wishes.  I  am,  in  some  req)edi, 
happy,  but  not  in  a  manner  that  can  or  ought  to  but, 
— but  enough  of  that.  The  worst  of  it  is,  I  fed  qiite 
enervated  tmd  indifferent  I  really  do  not  know,! 
Jupiter  were  to  offer  me  my  choice  of  the  oootab 
of  his  benevolent  cask,  what  I  would  pidi  out  of  II 
If  I  was  bom^  as  the  nurses  say,  with  a  'silver qmi 
in  my  mouth,'  it  has  stuck  in  my  throat,  and  ipoiM 
my  palate,  so  that  nothing  put  into  it  is  swallowed  with 
much  relish, — ^unless  it  be  cayenne.  Howerer,  I 
have  grievances  enough  to  occupy  me  that  way  too; 
— but  for  fear  of  adding  to  yours  by  this  pestileotkng 
diatribe,  I  postpone  the  reading  them,  tm  ik. 
Ever,  dear  M.,  yours,  &c. 

*<P.S.— Don't  forget  my  godson.  You  conW  «« 
have  fixed  on  a  fitter  porter  for  his  sins  than  ne, 
being  used  to  carry  double  without  inoonvenieBee." 

LETTER  CXCm. 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

«AQgast4Ui,ini 
^'Not  having  received  the  slightest  answer  tony 
last  three  tetters,  nor  the  book  (the  last  numheri 
the  Edinburgh  Review)  which  they  requested,  I 
presume  that  you  were  the  unfortunate  person  who 
perished  in  the  pagoda  on  Monday  kist,  and  addre« 
this  rather  to  ;your  executors  than  yourself,  regret- 
ting that  you  should  have  had  the  iU-luck  to  be  tk 
sole  victim  on  that  joyous  occasion. 

^'I  beg  leave  then  to  inform  these  gentkmeB, 
(whoever  they  may  be)  that  I  am  a  little  surpri«dit 
the  previous  neglect  of  the  deceased,  and  «]»  ^ 
observing  an  advertisement  of  an  approaching  p«W^ 
cation  on  Saturday  next,  against  the  which  I  pro- 
tested, and  do  protest,  for  the  present. 

"  Yours  (or  theirs),  &c. 

LETTER  CXCIV. 

TO  MR  HURRAY. 

"  Tlie  Edinburgh  Review  is  arrived— thanki  J 
enok)8e  Mr  Hobhouse's  letter,  from  which  jw  ^ 
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peroeire  the  woA  you  have  made.  However,  I  have 
done :  you  must  send  my  rhymes  to  the  devil  your 
own  way.  It  seems  also  that  the  '  Cuthful  and  spi- 
rited fikeness*  is  another  of  your  publications.  I  wish 
you  joy  of  it;  but  it  is  no  likeness— that  is  the  point: 
Seriously,  if  I  have  delayed  your  journey  to  Scotland, 
1  am  Sony  that  you  carried  your  complaisance  so  far ; 
particularly  as  upon  trifles  you  have  a  more  summary 
method ; — witness  the  grammar  of  Hobhouse's  '  bit 
of  prose,'  whieh  has  put  him  and  me  into  a  fever. 

^  Hogg  must  translate  his  own  words :  *  Ufling'  is 
a  quotation  from  his  letter,  together  with  '  God  d— n^' 
&o.,  which  I  suppose  requires  no  translation. 

**  I  was  unaware  of  the  couteots  of  Mr  Moore's 
letter ;  I  think  your  ofibr  very  handsome,  but  of  that 
you  and  he  must  judge.  If  he  can  get  more,  you 
won't  wonder  that  he  should  accept  it. 

*^  Out  with  Lara,  since  it  must  be.  The  tome  looks 
pretty  enough— on  the  outside.  I  shall  be  in  town 
next  week,  and  in  the  ihean  time  vrish  you  a  pleasant 
journey. 

**  Tours,  Sec." 
LETTER  CXCV. 

TO  MB  MOORE. 

'August  12th,  1814. 
^  I  was  not  alone,  nor  will  be  while  I  can  help  it. 
Newstead  is  not  yet  decided.  Claughton  is  to  make 
a  grand  efibrt  by  Saturday  week  to  complete, — if  not, 
he  must  give  up  twenty-five  thousand  pounds,  and 
the  estate,  with  expenses,  &c.  he  If  I  resume  the 
Abbacy,  you  shall  have  due  notice,  and  a  cell  set 
apart  for  your  reception,  with  a  pious  welcome. 
Rogers,  I  have  not  seen,  but  Larry  and  jacky  came 

out  a  few  days  ago.    Of  their  effect,  I  know  nothing. 

♦  ^  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦     .       ♦ 

**  There  is  something  veiy  amusing  in  your  being  an 
Edinburgh  Reviewer.  You  know,  I  suppose,  that 
T  *  ^  is  none  of  the  phicidest,  and  may  possibly  enact 
some  tragedy  on  being  told  that  he  is  ody  a  fool.  If, 
now,  Jeffrey  were  to  be  slain  on  account  of  an  article 
I  of  yours,  there  would  be  a  fine  conclusion.  For  my 
part,  as  Mrs  Winifred  Jenkins  says,  *  he  has  done  the 
handsome  thing  by  me,'  particularly  m  his  last  number ; 
80,  he  is  the  best  of  men  and  the  ablest  of  critics,  and 
I  won't  have  him  killed, — though  I  dare  say  many 
wish  he  were,  for  being  so  gOod-humoured. 

**  Before  I  left  Hastings,  I  got  in  a  passion  with  an 
ink-bottle,  which  I  flung  out  of  the  window  one  night 
with  a  vengeance; — and  what  then?  why,  next 
morning  I  was  honiKed  by  seeing  that  it  had  struck, 
and  q>Iit  upon,  the  petticoat  of  Euteipe's  graven 
image  in  the  garden,  and  grimed  her  as  if  it  were  on 
purpose.*  Only  think  of  my  distress, — and  the 
epigrams  that  might  be  engendered  on  the  Muse  and 
her  misadventure. 

"I  had  an  adventure,  almost  as  ridiculous,  at 
scnne  private  theatricals  near  Cambridge^though 
of  a  different  description — since  I  saw  you  last.    I 

*  Hii  servant  bad  brought  him  op  a  large  jar  of  inki  into 
whicb,  not  supposing  it  to  be  ftill,  he  had  thnut  his  pen 
down  to  the  very  bottom.  Enraged,  on  finding  it  come  out 
•n  smeared  wKh  ink,  he  flung  the  bottle  out  of  the  window 
taito  the  garden,  where  it  lighted,  as  here  described,  upon 
ene  of  eight  leaden  Muses,  that  had  been  imported,  some 
time  before,  iVom  HoHand,— the  ninth  having  been,  by  some 
accident,  left  behind. 


quarrelled  with  a  man  in  the  dark  for  asking  me  who 
I  was  (insolently  enough,  to  be  sure),  and  followed 
him  into  the  green-room  (a  itable)  in  a  rage,  amongst 
a  set  of  people  I  never  saw  before.  He  turned  out 
t#  be  a  low  comedian,  engaged  to  act  with  the  ama- 
teurs, and  to  be  a  civil-spoken  man  enough,  when  he 
found  out  that  nothing  very  pleasant  was  to  be  got  by 
rudeness.  But  you  would  have  been  amused  with 
the  row,  and  the  dialogue,  and  the  dress— or  rather 
•the  undress — of  the  party,  where  I  had  introduced 
myself  in  a  devil  of  a  hurry,  and  the  astonishment 
that  ensued.  I  had  gone  out  of  the  theatre,  for 
coohess,  into  the  garden; — there  I  had  tumbled  over 
some  dogs,  and,  cOming  away  from  them  in  veiy  ill- 
humour,  encountered  the  man  in  a  worse,  which  pro- 
duced all  this  confusion. 

"  Well — and  why  don't  you  *  launch  ?* — ^Now  is 
your  time.    The  people  are  tolerably  tired  with  me, 
and  not  very  much  enamoured  of  *  *,  who  has  just 
spawned  a  quarto  of  metaphysical  blank  verse,  which , 
is  nevertheless  only  a  part  of  a  poem. 

''Murray  talks  of  divorcing  Larry  and  Jacky — a 
bad  sign  for  the  authors,  who,  I  suppose,  will  be 
divorced  too,  and  throw  the  blame  upon  one  another. 
Seriously,  I  don't  care  a  cigar  about  it,  and  I  don't 
see  why  Sam  should. 

'*  Let  me  hear  from  and  of  you  and  my  godson.  If 
a  daughter,  the  name  wiD  do  quite  as  well.  ^  ^  «  ^ 

"Ever,8cc.»» 

LETTER  CXCVL 

TO  mi  MOORE. 

*  August  13th,  1814. 

**  I  vnrote  yesterday  to  Mayileld,  and  have  just  now 
enfranked  your  letter  to  mamma.  My  stay  in  town 
is  so  uncertain  (not  later  than  next  week),  that  your 
packets  for  the  north  may  not  reach  me ;  and  as  I 
know  not  exactly  where  I  am  going — however, 
Newstead  is  my  most  probable  destinatimi,  and  if 
you  send  your  dispatches  before  Tuesday,  I  can 
forward  them  to  our  new  ally.  But,  after  that  day, 
you  had  better  not  trust  to  their  arrival  in  time. 

^*  *  has  been  exiled  from  Pari^  on  dit,  for 
saying  the  Bourbons  were  old  women.  The  Bourbons 
might  have  been  content,  I  think,  with  returning  the 
compliment.     *    ♦    *     ♦ 

^  I  told  you  all  about  Jacky  and  Larry  yesterday ; 
— they  are  to  be  separated, — at  least,  so  says  the 
grand  M.,  and  I  know  no  more  of  the  matter.  Jefirey 
has  done  me  more  than  *  justice ;'  but  as  to  tragedy 
— um ! — I  have  no  time  for  fiction  at  present.  A  man 
cannot  paint  a  storm  nVith  the  vessel  tmder  bare 
poles,  on  a  lee-shore.  When  I  get  to  hmd^  I  will 
tiy  what  is  to  be  done,  and,  if  I  founder,  there  be 
plenty  of  mine  elders  and  betters  to  conscde  Mel- 
pomene. 

**  When  at  Newstead,  you  must  come  over,  if 
only  for  a  day — should  Mrs  M.  be  exigeatite  of  your 
presence.  The  place  is  worth  seeing,  as  a  ruin,  and 
I  can  assure  you  there  was  some  fun  there,  even  in 
my  time ;  but  that  is  past.    The  ghosts,*  however, 

*  It  was,  if  I  mistake  not,  during  his  recent  visit  to  New- 
stead, that  he  himself  actually  fencied  he  saw  the  ghost  of 
the  Black  Friar,  which  was  supposed  to  have  haunted  the 
Abbey  from  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries, 
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and  the  gothics,  and  the  waters,  and  the  desolation, 
make  it  Tei7  lively  stiU. 

"Ever,  dear  Tom,  yours, &c.*' 

LETTER  CXCVII. 

TO  MR  HURRAY.  * 

*Newstead  Abbey,  Sept.  3d,  1814. 
'*  I  am  obliged  by  what  you  have  sent,  but  would 
rather  not  see  any  thing  of  the  kind ;  ^  we  have  had 
enough  of  these  things  already,  good  and  bad,  and 
next  month  you  need  not  trouble  yourself  to  collect 
even  the  higher  generation — on  my  account.  It  gives 
me  much  pleasure  to  hear  of  Mr  Hobhouse's  and  Mr 
Merivale's  good  entreatment  by  the  journals  you 
mention. 

**  I  still  think  Mr  Hogg  and  yourself  might  make  out 
an  alliance.  Dodsley*t  wasj  I  believe,  the  last  decent 
tiling  of  the  kind,  and  his  had  great  success  in  its  day, 
and  lasted  several  years ;  but  then  he  had  the  double 
advantage  of  editing  and  publishing.  The  Spleen, 
and  several  of  Gray's  odes,  much  of  Shenstone,  and 
many  others  of  good  repute,  made  their  first  ap- 
pearance m  his  collection.  Now,  with  the  support  of> 
Scott,  Wordsworth,  Southey,  &c.,  I  see  little  reason 
why  you  should  not  do  as  well ;  and  if  once  fairly 
established,  you  would  have  assistance  from  the 
youngsters,  I  dare  say.  Stratford  Canning  (whose 
'Buonaparte'  is  excellent),  and  many  others,  and 
Moore,  and  Hobhouse,  and  I,  would  try  a  fall  now 
and  then  (if  permitted),  and  you  might  coax  Camp- 
bell, too,  into  it.  By  the  by,  he  has  an  unpublished 
(though  printed)  poem  on  a  scene  in  Germany  (Ba- 
varia, I  think),  which  I  saw  last  year,  that  is  per- 
fectly magnificent,  and  equal  to  himself.  I  wonder 
he  don't  publish  it. 

**  Oh ! — do  you  recollect  S*  *,  the  engraver's,  mad 
letter  about  not  engraving  Phillip's  picture  of  Lord 
Foley?  (as  he  blundered  it);  well,  I  have  traced  it, 
I  think.  It  seems,  by  the  papers,  a  preacher  of  Jo- 
hanna Southcote!s  is  named  Foley ;  and  I  can  no  way 
account  for  the  said  S  *  *'h  confusion  of  words  and 
ideas,  but  by  that  of  his  head's  ruiming  on  Johanna 
and  her  apostles.  It  was  a  mercy  he  did  not  say 
Lord  Tozer.  You  know,  of  coiu^e,  that  S  *  ♦  is  a 
believer  in  this  new  (old)  virgin  of  spiritual  impreg- 
nation. 

^  I  long  to  know  what  she  will  produce  :  f  her 
being  with  child  at  sixty-five  is  indeed  a  miracle,  but 
her  getting  any  one  to  beget  it,  a  greater. 

and  -which  he  thns  describes,  from  the  recollection  perhaps 
of  his  own  fhntasy,  in  Don  Juan : — 

It  was  noiAcuse,  but,  lo !  a  mook,  array'd 
In  cowl  and  beads  and  dusky  ifarb,  ^pear'd. 

Now  ^n  Uie  moonlight,  and  now  lapsed  in  shade. 
With  steps  that  trod  as  heavy,  yet  unheard : 

His  garments  only  a  slight  murmur  made ; 
He  moved  as  shadowy  as  the  sUters  weird. 

But  slowly ;  and  as  he  pass'd  Juan  by. 

Glanced,  without  pausing,  on  tdm  a  bright  eye." 

It  is  said,  thiit  the  Newstead  ghost  appeared,  also,  to  Lord 
Byron's  cousin.  Miss  Fanny  Parkins,  and  that  she  made  a 
sketch  of  him  from  memory. 

*  The  reviews  and  magazines  of  the  month. 

*  The  following  chamcteristic  note,  in  reference  to  this 
passage,  appears,  in  Mr  Gifford's  handvnriting,  on  the  copy 
of  tlie  above  letter  :-~f  It  is  a  pity  that  Lord  B.  was  ignoraut 
of  Jonseu.  The  old  poet  has  a  Satire  on  the  Court  Pucelle 
that  would  have  supplied  him  with  some  pleasantly  on 
Joanna's  pregnancy." 


**  If  you  were  not  going  to  Paris  w  Sootland  J  couU  | 
send  you  some  game  :  if  you  remain,  let  me  know. 

"P.S. — A  wonl  or  two  of  *  Lara,'  whidi  yotirahl 
closure  brings  before  me.    It  is  of  no  great  prtHniiej 
separately;  but,  as  connected  with  the  other  tales,! 
will  do  9ery  well  for  the  volumes  you  mean  to  pubG^I 
I  would  recommend  this  arrangement — Childe  Hi- 
rold,  the  smaller  Poems,  Giaour,  Bride,  ConavJ 
Lara;  the  last  completes  the  series,  and  its  vetj 
likeness  renders  it  necessary  to  the  others.  Cawthone{ 
writes  that  they  are  publishing  Enghxh  Bards  in  In- 
land: pray  inquire  into  this;   because  U  muil\)t\ 
stopped. " 

LETTER  CXCVIU. 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 
*  Newstead  Abbey*  September7Ut,  I8Ii 

«I  should  think  Mr  Hogg,  for  his  own  sake  as  well 
as  yours,  would  be  'critical  '  as  lago  himself  ia  bu 
editorial  capacity  ;  and  that  such  a  publication  would 
answer  his  purpose,  and  yours  too,  with  toIeraUe 
management.  You  should,  however,  have  a  good 
number  to  start  with — I  mean,  good  in  quality;  ia 
these  days,  there  can  be  little  fear  of  not  coming  op 
to  the  mark  in  quantity.  There  must  be  maay '  fine 
things '  in  Wordsworth ;  but  I  should  think  it  difficalt 
to  make  six  quartos  (the  amount  of  the  whole)  all  fine, 
particularly  the  pedlar's  portion  of  the  poem;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  powers  to  do  almost  anj 
thing. 

**  I  aw  *  very  idle.*  I  have  read  the  few  boob  I 
had  with  me,  and  been  forced  to  fish,  for  lack  of  ar- 
gument. I  have  caught  a  great  many  perch  and 
some  carp,  which  is  a  comfort,  as  one  would  not  lose 
one's  labour  willingly. 

**  Pray,  who  corrects  the  press  of  your  volumes? 
I  hope  *  The  Corsair'  is  printed  from  the  copy  I  cor- 
rected with  the  additional  Unes  in  the  first  Caoto,  sod 
some  notes  from  Sismondi  and  Lavater,  which  I  gare 
you  to  add  thereto.    The  arrangement  is  very  wefl. 

**  My  cursed  people  have  not  sent  my  papers  since 
Sunday,  and  I  have  lost  Johanna's  divorce  from  Ju- 
piter. Who  hath  gotten  her  with  prophet  ?  h  it 
Sharpe?andhow?  *  *  *         * 

I  shouki  like  to  buy  one  of  her  seals :  if  salvatiooeao 
be  had  at  half-a-guinea  a  head,  the  landlord.of  the 
Crown  and  Anchor  should  be  ashamed  of  himself  for 
charging  double  for  tickets  to  a  mere  terrestrial  ban- 
quet. I  am  afraid,  seriously,  that  these  matters  wili 
lend  a  sad  handle  to  your  profane  scoflfers^  and  gin 
a  loose  to  much  damnable  laughter. 

**  I  have  not  seen  Hunt's  Sonnets  nor  Descent  of 
Liberty  :  he  has  chosen  a  pretty  place  whereiD  to 
compose  the  last.  Let  me  hear  from  you  before  job 
embark.    Ever,  Sec." 

LETTER   CXCIX. 

TO  MR  HOORE. 

«  Newstead  Abbey,  September  15,  19M- 
«  This  is  the  fourth  letter  I  have  begun  to  yon 
within  the  month.  Whether  I  shall  finish  or  not,  or 
burn  it  like  the  rest,  I  know  not.  When  we  meet, 
I  will  explain  why  I  have  not  written— wAy  I J*^' 
not  asked  you  here,  as  I  wished— with  a  great  mam 
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other  tdhift  and  wherefores,  which  win  keep  cold.  In 
■hort,  you  must  excuse  all  my  seeming  omissions  and 
commissions,  and  grant  me  nKwe  remission  than  St 
Athaoasius  will  to  yourself,  if  you  lop  oflf  a  single 
shred  of  mystery  from  his  pious  puzzle.  It  is  my 
creed  (and  it  may  be  St  Athaaasius's  too)  that  your 
article  on  T  **  will  get  somebody  killed,  and  tkaif  on 
the  Samis,  get  him  d— d  afterwards,  which  will  be 
quite  enow  for  one  number.  Oons,  Tom !  you  must 
not  meddle  just  now  with  the  incomprehensible ;  for 
if  Johanna  Southcote  turns  out  to  be  *  ^ 

**  Now  for  a  little  egotism.  My  affiurs  stand  thus. 
To-morrow,  I  shall  know  whether  a  circumstance  of 
importance  enough  to  diange  many  of  my  plans  will 
occur  or  not.  If  it  does  not,  I  am  off  for  Italy  next 
month,  and  Londcm,  in  the  mean  time,  next  week. 
I  haye  got  back  Newstead  and  twenty-fire  thousand 
pounds  (out  of  twenty -eight  paid  already), — as  a  '  sa- 
crifice,' the  late  purchaser  calls  it,  and  he  may  choose 
his  own  name.  I  have  paid  some  of  my  debts,  and 
contracted  others ;  but  I  haye  a  few  thousand  pounds, 
which  I  can't  spend  after  my  own  heart  in  this  climate, 
and  so,  I  shall  go  back  to  the  south.  Hobhouse,  I 
think  and  hope,  will  go  with  me ;  but  whether  he  will 
or  not,  I  shall.  I  want  to  see  Venice,  and  the  Alps, 
and  Parmesan  cheeses,  and  look  at  the  coast  of  Greece, 
or  rather  Epirus,  from  Italy,  as  I  once  did— or  &ncied 
I  did — that  of  Italy,  when  off  Corfu.  All  this,  how- 
ever, depends  upon  an  event,  which  may,  or  may 
not,  happen.  Whether  it  will,  I  shall  know  probably 
to-morrow,  and,  if  it  does,  I  can't  well  go  abroad  at 
present. 

**  Pray  pardon  this  parenthetical  scrawl.  You 
shall  hear  from  me  again  soon;  I  don't  call  this  an 
answer. 

"  Ever  most  affectionately,  &c.  ** 

The  *^  circumstance  of  importance,'^  to  which  he 
alludes  in  this  letter,  was  his  second  proposal  for  Miss 
Milbanke,  of  which  he  was  now  waiting  the  result. 
His  own  account,  in  his  Memoranda,  of  the  circum- 
stances that  led  to  this  step  is,  in  substance,  as  far  as 
I  can  trust  my  recollection,  as  follows.  A  person, 
who  had  for  some  time  stood  high  in  his  affection  and 
confidence,  observing  how  cheerless  and  unsettled  was 
the  state  both  of  his  mind  and  prospects,  advised  him 
strenuously  to  marry ;  aud,  after  much  discussion,  he 
consented.  The  next  point  for  consideration  was — who 
was  to  be  the  object  of  his  choice;  and  while  his 
friend  mentioned  one  lady,  he  himself  named  Miss 
Milbanke.  To  this,  however,  his  adviser  strongly 
objected, — remariung  to  him,  that  Miss  Milbanke  had 
at  present  no  fortune,  and  that  lus  embarrassed  afikirs 
would  not  allow  him  to  marry  without  one ;  that  she 
was,  moreover,  a  learned  lady,  which  would  not  at 
all  suit  him.  In  consequence  of  these  representations, 
he  agreed  that  his  friend  should  write  a  proposal  for 
him  to  the  other  lady  named,  which  was  accordingly 
done ; — and  an  answer,  containing  a  refusal,  arrived 
as  they  were,  one  morning,  sitting  together.  '*You 
see,"  said  Lord  Byron,  "  that,  after  all.  Miss  Milbanke 
is  to  be  the  person ; — I  will  write  to  her."  He  accord- 
ingly wrote  oa  the  moment,  and,  as  soon  as  he  had 
finished,  his  friend,  remonstrating  still  strongly  against 
his  choice,  took  up  the  letter,— but,  on  reading  it  I 


over,  observed,  **  Well,  really,  this  is  a  very  pretty 
letter  ; — ^it  is  a  jntj  it  should  not  go.  1  never  read  a 
prettier  on."  **  Tlien  it  ihall  go,"  said  Lord  Byron, 
and  in  so  saying,  sealed  and  sent  off,  on  the  instant, 
this  fiat  of  his  fate. 

LETTER  OC. 

TO  hr  moorb. 

«Nd.,  September  15th,  I8I4. 

**  1  have  written  to  you  one  letter  toHught,  but 
must  send  you  this  much  more,  as  I  have  not  franked 
my  number,  to  say  that  I  rejoice  in  my  god-daughter, 
and  will  send  her  a  coral  and  bells,  which  I  hope  she 
ynil  accept,  the  moment  I  get  back  to  London. 

^'My  head  is  at  this  moment  in  a  state  of  con- 
fusion, from  various  causes,  which  I  can  neither 
describe  nor  explain — but  let  that  pass.  My  em- 
ployments have  been  very  rural — fishing,  shooting, 
bathing,  and  boating.  Books  I  have  but  few  here, 
and  those  I  have  read  ten  times  over,  till  sick  of 
them.  So,  I  have  taken  to  breaking  soda  water 
bottles  with  my  pistols,  and  jumping  into  the  water, 
and  rowing  over  it,  and  firing  at  the  fowls  of  the  air. 
But  why  should  I  'monster  my  nothings*  to  you, 
who  are  well  employed,  and  happily  too,  I  should 
hope.  For  my  part,  I  am  happy  too,  in  my  way — 
but,  as  usual,  have  contrived  to  get  into  three  or 
four  perplexities,  which  I  do  not  see  my  way  through. 
But  a  few  days,  peibkps  a  day,  will  determine  one 
of  them. 

**  You  do  not  say  a  word  to  me  of  your  Poem.  I 
wish  I  could  see  or  hear  it.  I  neither  could,  nor 
would,  do  it  or  its  author  any  harm.  I  believe  I  told 
you  of  Larry  and  Jacquy.  A  friend  of  mine  was 
reading— at  least  a  friend  of  his  was  reading — said 
Larry  and  Jacquy  in  a  Brighton  coach.  A  pas- 
senger took  up  the  book  and  queried  as  to  the  author. 
The  proprietor  said  *  there  were  two'— to  which  the 
answer  of  the  unknown  was,  *  Ay ,  ay — a  jomt  con- 
cern, I  suppose,  tummot  like  Stemhdd  and  Hop- 
kins.' 

^  Is  not  this  excellent  ?  I  would  not  have  missed 
the  *  vUe  comparison'  to  have  scaped  being  one  of 
the  '  Arcades  ambo  et  cantare  pares.'  Good  night. 
Again  yours." 

LETTER  CCI. 

TO  MR.   MOORE. 

•Newstead  Abbey,  Sept. 20th,  1814. 
«  Here's  to  her  who  long 

Hath  waked  the  poet's  sigh ! 
The  girl  who  gave  to  song 
What  gold  could  never  bay.— My  dear 

Moore,  I  am  going  to  be  married — that  is  '  I  am 
accepted,*    and  one  usually    hopes  the  rest  will 

*  On  the  day  of  the  arrival  of  the  lady's  answer,  he  was 
sitting  at  dinner,  when  his  gardener  came  in  and  presented 
him  with  his  mother's  wedding  ring,  which  she  had  lost 
many  years  before,  and  which  the  gardener  had  just  found 
in  digging  np  the  mould  under  her  window.  Almqst  at  the 
same  moment,  the  letter  from  Miss  Milbanke  arrived,  and 
Lord  Byron  exclaimed, « If  it  contains  a  consent,  I  will  be 
married  with  this  very  ring."  It  did  contain  a  very  »»*««[- 
ing  acceptance  ofhis  proposal,  and  a  duplicate  of  the  lett^ 
had  been  sent  to  London,  in  case  this  should  have  missed 
hUn.—JUemoreutda. 
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follow.  My  mother  of  the  Gracchi  (that  ore  to  be) 
|r«tt  think  too  stnii-bioed  for  me,  although  the  para- 
goo  of  only  children,  and  inyetted  with'  golden  opi- 
nions of  all  sorts  of  men,'  and  foil  of  *mott  blest  con- 
ditions' as  Desdemona  herself.  Miss  Milbanke  is  the 
lady,  and  I  have  her  father's  invitation  to  proceed 
there  in  my  elect  ciq)acity, — which,  however,  I  can- 
not do  till  I  have  settled  some  business  in  London, 
and  got  a  blue  coat. 

^  She  is  said  to  be  an  heiress,  but  of  that  I  really 
know  nothing  certainly,  and  shall  not  inquire.  But 
1  do  know,  that  she  has  talents  and  excellent  quaUties, 
and  you  will  not  deny  her  judgment,  aftor  having 
refused  tax.  suitors  and  taken  me. 

**  Now,  if  you  have  any  thing  to  say  against  diis, 
pny  do;  my  mind's  made  up,  positively  fixed,  deter- 
mined, and  therefore  I  vrill  listen  to  reason,  because 
now  it  can  do  no  harm.  Things  may  occur  to  break 
it  off,  but  I  will  h(^  not.  In  the  mean  time,  I  tell 
you  (a  secret,  by  the  by, — at  least,  till  I  know  die 
wishes  it  to  be  puUic)  that  I  have  proposed  and  am 
accepted.  You  need  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  wish  me 
joy,  for  <me  mayn't  be  married  for  months.  I  am 
going  to  town  to-morrow ;  but  expect  to  be  hone,  on 
my  way  there,  within  a  fortnight. 

**  If  this  had  not  happened,  I  should  have  gone  to 
Italy.  In  my  way  down,  perhaps,  you  will  meet  me 
at  Nottingham,  and  come  over  vrith  me  here.  I  need 
not  say  that  nothing  wiQ  give  me  greater  pleasure.  I 
must,  of  course,  reform  thoroughly ;  and,  seriously,  if 
I  can  contribute  to  her  happiness,  I  shall  secure  my 
own.  She  is  so  good  a  person,  that — ^thafr— in  short, 
I  wish  I  was  a  better. 

"Ever,  fee." 

LETTER  ecu. 

TO  THE  COUNTESS  OP  ♦      *      * 

•Albany.  October bth,  1814. 

**  Your  recollection  and  invitation  do  me  great 
honour;  but  I  am  going  to  be  *  married,  and  can't 
come.'  My  intended  is  two  hundred  miles  (tf,  and 
the  momoit  my  business  here  u  arranged,  I  must  set 
out  m  a  great  hurry  to  be  happy.  Bliss  Milbanke  is 
the  good-natured  person  who  has  undertaken  me, 
and,  oi  course,  I  am  very  much  in  love,  and  as  silly 
as  all  single  gentlenen  must  be  in  that  sentimental 
situation.  I  have  been  accepted  these  three  weeks ; 
but  when  the  event  will  take  place,  I  don't  exactly 
know.  It  depends  partly  upon  laviryers,  who  are 
never  in  a  hurry.  One  can  be  sure  of  notiiing;  but, 
at  present,  there  appears  no  other  interruption  to  this 
intention,  which  seems  as  mutual  as  possible;  and 
now  no  secret,  though  I  did  not  tell  first, — and  all  our 
relatives  are  congratolating  away  to  right  and  left  in 
the  most  fatiguing  manner. 

**  You  pcrhi^s  know  the  Ia4y>  She  is  niece  to 
Lady  Melbourne,  and  cousin  to  Lady  Cowper  and 
others  of  your  acquaintance,  and  has  no  fault,  except 
being  agreat  deal  too  good  for  me,  and  that  /  must 
pardon,  if  nobody  else  should.  It  might  have  been 
two  years  ago,  and,  if  it  had,  would  have  saved  me  a 
yfoAd  of  trouble.  She  has  employed  the  interval  in 
refanng  about  half  a  dozen  of  my  particular  friends 
(as  she  did  me  once,  by  the  way),  and  has  taken  me 


at  ktft,  for  which  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  her. 
wish  it  was  wdl  over,  fw  I  do  hate  bostle,  snd 
is  no  marrying  without  some ; — and  then,  I 
marry  in  a  bbck  coat,  they  tell  me,  and  I  can't  I 
a  blue  one. 

^  Pray  forgive  me  for  scribbling  aH  this  bosmMiI 
You  know  I  most  be  serious  all  the  rest  of  in|  T ' 
and  diis  is  aparting  piece  c^  buffoonery,  whidi  h 
with  tears  in  my  eyes,  expe^ing  to  be  agit 
Believe  me  most  seriously  and  sincerely  your  obli$!4| 
Servant, 

**  Btrom. 
**  P.  S. — My  best  rems.  to  Lord  *  ^  on  his  retun.* 

LETTER  CCra. 

TO  MR  MOORS. 


•  October  7Ui,m 

**  Notwithstanding  the  contradictory  paragraph  ■ 
the  Morning  Chronicle,  whidi  must  have  beensesl 
by  ♦  *,  or  perhaps — I  know  not  why  I  should 
Claughton  of  such  a  thing,and  yet  I  partly  do,becauKi 
might  bterrupt  his  renewal  of  purchase,  if  so  disj 
in  short,  it  matters  not,  but  we  are  all  in  the  roid 
matrimony — ^lawyers  settling,  relations  coni 
my  intended  as  kind  as  heart  could  vrish,  and 
one,  whose  opinion  I  value,  very  glad  of  it.    AB 
relatives,  and  all  mine  toe,  seem  equally  pleased. 

"  Perry  was  very  sorry,  and  has  re-contradicted,  ■' 
yon  will  perceive  by  this  day's  paper.  It  was,  lo  be 
sure,  a  devil  of  an  insertion,  since  the  first  paragraph 
came  from  Sir  Ralph's  own  County  Journal,  and  thi 
in  the  teeth  of  it  would  appear  to  him  and  his  as  sf 
denial.  But  I  have  written  to  do  away  that,  endoir 
ing  Perry's  letter,  which  wasnrery  polite  and  kind. 

** Nobody  hates  bustle  so  much  as  I  do;  but  Axn 
seems  a  fatafity  over  every  scene  of  my  drama,  almyi 
a  row  of  some  sort  or  other.  No  matter—- Fortuoe  ■ 
my  best  friend,  and  as  I  acknowledge  my  obEgatiDGi 
to  her,  I  hope  she  will  treat  me  better  tbaodv 
treated  the  Athenian,  who  took  some  merit  to  AW/ 
on  some  occasion,  but  (after  that)  took  no  rooretowm 
In  foct,  they  that  exquiate  goddess,  has  hittolo 
carried  me  throtigh  every  thing,  and  will,  I  W< 
now;  since  I  own  it  will  be  all  fier  doing. 

**  Well,  now  for  thee.    Your  article  on  *  *  is  p*'' 

fection  itself.    You  must   not  leave  off  renewiflf. 

By  Jove,  I  believe  you  can  do  any  thing.    TbeR 

is  fwit,  and  taste,  and   learning,  and  good-buiiHW 

(though  not  a  whit  less  severe  for  that)  m  erei?  fiv 

of  that  critique. 

«  *  «  «  « 

"Next  to  your  being  an  E.  Reviewer,  mg  W« 
of  the  same  kidney,  and  Jeflrey's  bemg  such  a  fnfi 
to  both,  are  amongst  the  events  which  I  ooogoR 
were  not  calculated  upon  in  Mr — what's  his  naine?^ 
— '  Essay  on  Probabilities.' 

"  But,  Tom,  I  say— Oons  1  Scott  menaces  the  lM 
of  the  Isles.'  Do  you  mean  to  compete?  or  lay  by," 
this  wave  has  broke  upon  the  sheloet  (of  hookadlH'i 
not  rocks — a  broken  metaphor,  by  the  way).  Vo* 
ought  to  be  afraid  of  nobody ;  but  your  modesty  b 
really  as  provoking  and  unnecessary  as  a*  *'>•  If" 
very  merry,  and  have  just  been  writmg  tomt^tp^ 
stanzas  on  the  death  of  Sir  P.  Parker.  He  was  of 
first  cousin,  but  never  met  dmcc  boyhood.   Oori^ 
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latioa*  deaired  me.  and  I  have  aoibbled  and  given  it 
t»  Peny,  who  will  chronicle  it  to-morrow.  I  am  as 
sorry  for  him  as  one  could  be  ibr  one  I  never  saw 
since  I  was  a  child ;  but  should  not  have  wept  melo- 
diously, except  'at  the  request  of  friends.' 

**l  hope  to  get  out  of  town  and  be  married,  but  I 
shall  take  Newstead  in  my  way,  and  you  must  meet 
me  at  Nottingham  and  accompany  me  to  mine  Ab- 
bey.   I  will  tell  you  the  day  when  I  know  it. 

"*  Ever,  &c. 

"P.S. — By  the  way,  my  wife  elect  is  perfection, 
and  I  hear  oC  nothing  but  h«r  merits  and  her  wonders, 
and  that  she  is  'very  pretty.'  Her  expectatiims,  I 
am  told,  are  great;  but  what,  I  have  not  asked.  I 
have  not  seen  her  these  ten  months." 

LETTER   CCIV. 

TO  MR  MOOllB. 

«  October  15(h,  1814. 

"An  there  were  any  thing  in  marriage  that  wouU 
make  a  difference  between  my  friends  and  me,  parti- 
cularly in  your  case,  I  would  *  none  on't/  My  agent 
sets  off  for  Durham  next  week,  and  I  shall  follow  him, 
taking  Newstead  and  you  in  my  way.  I  certainly 
did  not  address  Miss  Milbanke  with  these  views,  but 
it  is  likely  she  may  prove  a  considerable  parti.  All 
her  father  can  give,  or  leave  her,  he  will ;  and  from 
her  childless  uncle.  Lord  Wentworth,  whose  barony, 
it  is  supposed,  will  devdve  on  Ly.  Milbanke  (his 
sister),  she  has  expectations.  But  these  will  depend 
upon  his  own  disposition»  which  seems  veiy  partial 
towards  her.  She  is  an  only  child,  and  Sir  R.'s 
estates,  though  dipped  .by  electioneering,  are  consi- 
derable. ^  Part  of  them  are  settled  on  her;  but 
whether  /Aa^  will  be  dowered  now,  I  do  not  know, — 
though,  from  what  has  been  intimated  to  me,  it  prty 
bably  will.  The  lawyers  are  to  settle  this  among 
them,  and  I  am  getting  my  property  into  matrimonial 
array,  and  myself  ready  for  the  journey  to  Seaham, 
which  I  must  make  in  a  week  or  ten  days. 

**  I  certainly  did  not  dream  that  she  was  attached 
to  me,  which  it  seems  she  has  been  for  some  time. 
I  also  thought  her  of  a  very  cold  di8i)08ition^  in  which 
I  was  also  mistaken — it  is  a  long  story,  and  I  won't 
trouble  you  with  it.  As  to  her  virtues,  &c.  &c.,  you 
will  hear  enough  oi  them  (for  she  is  a  kind  of  pattern 
in  the  north),  without  my  running  into  a  display  on 
the  subject.  It  is  well  that  one  of  us  is  of  such  fame, 
since  there  is  a  sad  deficit  in  the  morale  of  that  article 
upon  my  part, — all  owing  to  my  '  bitch  of  a  star,'  as 
Captain  Tranchemont  says  of  his  planet. 

**  Don't  think  you  have  not  said  enough  of  me  in 
your  article  on  "T  *  ^ ;  what  more  could  or  need  be 
said? 

**  Your  tong-delayed  and  expected  work — I  sup- 
pose you  wiU  take  fright  at  *  The  Lord  of  the  Isles' 
and  Scott  now.  You  must  do  as  you  like,— I  have 
said  my  say.  You  ought  to  fear  comparison  with 
none,  and  any  one  would  stare,  who  heard  you  were 
so  tremulous, — though,  after  all,  I  believe  it  is  the 
surest  sign  of  talent.  Good  morning.  1  hope  we 
shall  meet  soon,  but  I  will  write  again,  and  perhaps 
you  will  meet  me  at  Nottingham.    Pray  say  so. 


"  P.S. — ^If  this  union  is  produotore,  yea  ahall  name 
the  first  fruits.** 

LETTER  CCV 

TO  IfR  HENBT  DBtTRT. 

«  October  ISth,  1814. 
"my  DBAR  DRUBT, 
"  Many  thanks  for  your  hitherto  unacknowledged 
'  Anecdotes:'  Now  for  one  oi  mine — 1  am  going  to 
be  married,  and  have  been  engaged  this  month.  It 
is  a  long  story,  and  therefore,  I  won't  tell  it, — an  dd 
and  (though  1  did  not  know  it  till  late^)  a  mutual 
attachment  The  very  sad  life  I  have  led  since  I 
was  your  pupil  must  parley  account  for  the  ofis  and 
on«  in  this  now  to  be  arranged  business.  We  are 
only  waiting  ibr  the  lawyers  and  settlements,  &c., 
and  next  week,  or  the  week  after,  I  shall  go  down  to 
Seaham  in  the  new  characler  oi  a  regular  suitor  for 

a  wife  of  mine  own. 

♦  ♦  •  ♦  ♦ 

"  I  hope  Hodgion  is  in  a  fiur  way  on  the  same 
voyage — I  saw  him  and  his  idol  at  Hastings.  I  wish 
he  would  be  married  at  the  same  time.  I  should 
like  tomakeaparty, — ^like people  electrified  in  a  row« 
by  (or  rather  through)  the  same  cham,  holding  one 
another's  hands,  and  all  feeling  the  shock  at  once. 
I  have  not  yet  apprised  him  cf  this.  He  makes  such 
a  serious  matter  of  all  these  things,  and  is  so  *  me- 
kincholy  and  gentlemanlike,'  that  it  is  quite  overcom- 
ing to  us  choice  spirits. 

♦  ♦*♦♦♦         ♦ 

*^  They  say  one  shouldn't  be  married  in  a  black 
coat.  I  won't  have  a  blue  one, — ^that's  flat..  I 
hate  it. 

**  Yours,  &C.*' 

LETTER   CCVL 

TO  MR  COWELL. 

«  October  22d«  1814. 
"MT  dear  COWELL, 

''Bilany  and  sincere  thanks  for  your  kind  letter — 
the  bet,  or  rather  forfeit,  was  one  hundred  to  Hawke, 
and  fifty  to  Hay  (nothing  to  Kelly),  for  a  guinea  re- 
ceived from  each  of  the  two  former.  *  I  shall  £eel 
much  obliged  by  your  setting  me  right  if  I  am  incor- 
rect in  this  statement  in  any  way,  and  have  reasons 
f(Nr  wishing  you  to  recollect  as  much  as  possible  of 
what  pcutsed,  and  state  it  to  Hodgson.  Bfy  reason  is 
this :  some  time  ago  Mr  *  *  *  required  a  bet  of  me 
which  I  never  made,  and  of  course  refused  to  pay, 
and  have  heard  no  more  of  it;  to  prevent  similar 
mistakes  is  my  object  in  wishing  you  to  remember 
well  what  passed,  and  to  put  Hodgson  in  possesion 
oi  your  memory  on  the  subject. 

**  I  hope  to  see  you  soon  in  my  way  through  Cam- 
bridge. Remember  me  to  H.,  and  believe  me  ever 
and  truly,  Su:." 

Soon  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  Lojd  Byron  bad 
to  pay  a  visit  to  Cambridge  for  the  purpose  of  voting 
for  Mr  Clarke,  who  had  been  started  fa^  Trinity  Col- 
lege as  one  oi  the  candidates  for  Sir  Busick  Harwood's 

*  He  bad  agreed  to  forfeit  tbeie  sanis  to  tlie  peru>ns  men- 
ttoned,  sbonld  be  ever  marry. 
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Professorship.  On  this  occasion,  a  circumstance 
occurred  which  could  not  but  be  gratifying  to  him. 
As  he  was  deliyering  in  his  tote  to  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor, in  the  Senate  House,  the  under-graduates  in 
the  gallery  ventured  to  testify  their  admiraticm  of  him 
by  a  general  murmur  (^  applause  and  stamping  of  ^ 
the  feet.  For  this  breach  of  order,  the  gallery  was 
immediately  cleared  by  order  of  the  Vice-Chancellor. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  December,  being 
called  up  to  town  by  business,  I  had  opportunities, 
from  being  a  good  deal  in  my  noble  friend's  society, 
of  obsenring  the  state  of  his  mind  and  feelings,  under 
the  prospect  of  the  important  change  he  was  now 
about  to  undei^ ;  and  it  was  with  pain  I  found  that 
those  sanguine  hopes  *  with  which  I  had  sometimes 
looked  forward  to  the  happy  influence  of  marriage,  in 
winning  him  over  to  the  brighter  and  better  side  of 
life,  were,  by  a  view  of  all  the  circumstances  of  his 
present  destiny,  considerably  diminished ;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  not  a  few  doubts  and  misgivings, 
which  had  never  before  so  strongly  occurred  to  me, 
with  regard  to  his  own  fitness,  under  any  circum- 
stances, for  the  matrimonial  tie,  filled  me  altogether 
with  a  degree  of  foreboding  anxiety  as  to  his  fate, 
which  the  unfortunate  events  that  followed  but  too 
fiilly  justified. 

The  truth  i^  I  fear,  that  rarely,  if  ever,  have  men  of 
the  higher  order  of  genius  shown  themselves  fitted 
for  the  calm  affections  and  comforts  that  form  the 
cement  of  domestic  life.  ^'One  misfortune  (says 
Pope)  of  extraordinary  geniuses  is,  that  their  very 
friends  are  mqre  apt  to  admire  than  love  them."  To 
this  remark  there  have,  no  doubt,  been  exceptions, 
— and  I  should  pnmounce  Lord  Byron,  from  my  own 
experience,  to  be  one  of  them, — but  it  would  not  be 
difficult,  perhaps,  to  show,  from  the  very  nature  and 
pursuits  of  genius,  that  such  must  generally  be  the 
lot  of  all  pre-eminently  gifted  with  it ;  and  that  the 
same  qualities  which  enaUe  them  to  command  admi- 
ration are  also  those  that  too  often  incapacitatethem 
from  conciliating  love. 

The  very  habits,  indeed,  of  abstraction  and  self- 
study  to  which  the  occupations  of  men  of  genius  lead, 
are,  in  themselves,  necessarily,  of  an  unsocial  and  de- 
taching tendency,  and  require  a  large  portion  of  al- 
lowance and  tolerance  not  to  be  set  down  as  una- 
miable.  One  of  the  chief  sources,  too,  of  sympathy 
and  society  between  ordinary  mortals  being  their  de- 
pendance  on  each  other's  intellectual  resources,  the 
operation  of  this  social  principle  must  naturally  be 
weakest  in  those,  whose  own  mental  stores  are  most 
abundant  and  self-sufficing,  and  who,  rich  in  such  ma- 
terials for  thinking  within  themselves,  are  rendered  so 
far  independent  of  the  external  world.  It  was  this 
solitary  luxury  (which  Plato  called  ^  banqueting  his 
own  thoughts  ")  that  led  Pope,  as  Well  as  Lord  Byron, 
to  prefer  the  silence  and  seclusion  of  his  library  to 
the  most  agreeable  conversation. — And  not  only,  too, 

*  I  had  frequently,  both  in  earnest  and  in  jest,  expressed 
these  hopes  to  him;  and,  in  one  of  my  letters,  after  touch- 
ing upon  some  matters  relative  to  my  own  little  domestic 
circle,  1  added,  ''This  will  all  be  unintelligible  to  you;— 
though  I  sometimes  cannot  help  thinking  it  within  the  range 
of  possibility,  that  even  you,  volcano  as  you  are,  may,  one 
day,  cool  down  into  something  of  the  same  habitable  state. 
Indeed,  when  one  thinks  of  lava  having  been  converted 
into  buttons  for  Isaac  Hawkins  Browne,  there  is  no  saying 
what  such  fiery  things  may  be  brought  to  at  last.* 


is  the  necessity  of  commerce  with  other  mmdsl«f( 
by  such  persons,  but,  from  that  festidionsness 
the  opulence  of  their  own  resources  generates,  tl 
ciety  of  those  less  gifted  with  intellectual  meom 
themselves,  becomes  often  a  restramt  and  burden, 
which  not  all  the  charms  of  friendship,  or  even  loft^l 
can  reconcile  them.     **  Nothing  is  so  tiresome  (hj 
the  poet  of  Vauduse,  in  assigning  a  reascm  for 
living  with  some  of  his  dearest  friends)  as  to  ooiit( 
with  persons  who  have  not  the  same  informatioo 
oneself." 

But  it  is  the  cultivation  and  exercise  of  the 
native  faculty  that,  more  than  any  thing,  tends  to.i 
the  man  of  genius, from  actual  life,  and,  by  sal 
tuting  the  sensibilities  of  the  imagination  (at  those 
the  heart,  to  render,  at  last,  the  medium 
which  he  feels  no  less  unreal  than  that  through 
he  thinks.  Those  images  of  ideal  good  aad 
that  surround  him  in  his  musings  soon  accustom  hBtj 
to  conader  all  that  is  beneath  this  high 
unworthy  of  his  care;  till,  at  length,  the  heart 
coming  chilled  as  the  fancy  warms,  it  too  oftaj 
happens  that,  in  proportion  as  he  has  refined  anddt 
vated  his  theory  of  all  the  social  affections,  he  Im 
unfitted  himself  for  the  practice  of  them.^  Hence  •; 
frequently  it  arises  that,  in  persons  of  this  tenpen- 
ment,  we  see  some  bright  but  artificial  idol  d 
brain  usurp  the  place  of  all  real  and  natural  objecH 
tenderness.  The  poet  Dante,  a  wanderer  away 
wife  and  children,  passed  the  whole  of  a  resdesad 
detached  life  in  niursing  his  immortal  dream  of  Bei* 
trice;  while  Petrarch^  who  would  not  suffer  hisoolf 
daughter  to  reside  beneath  his  roof)  expended  Ubiitj' 
two  years  of  poetry  and  passion  on  an  ideaioed 
love. 

It  is,  indeed,  in  the  very  nature  and  essence  d 
genius  to  be  for  ever  occupied'  intensely  with  Sd( 
as  the  great  centre  and  source  of  its  strength.  IM 
the  sister  Rachel,  in  Dante,  sitting  all  day  before  her 
mirror, 
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mai  non  si  smaga 
Del  suo  ammiraglio,  e  siede  tntto  giomo. 

To  this  power  of  self-concentration,  by  which  aloiit 
all  the  other  powers  of  genius  are  made  aTuilabki 
there  is,  of  course,  no  such  disturbing  and 
enemy  as  those  sympathies  and  affections  that  draw 
the  mind  out  actively  towards  others ;  f  and,  acconi- 
ingly,  it  will  be  found  that,  among  those  who  kit 
felt  within  themselves  a  call  to  immortality,  the 
greater  number  have,  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  keptalon 
from  such  ties,  and,  instead  of  the  softer  duties  au 

*  Of  the  lamentable  contrast  between  sentimeBti  vi 
conduct,  which  this  transfer  of  the  seat  of  senubilitj  tP* 
the  heart  to  the  fancy  produces,  the  annals  of  literary  ■« 
afford  unluckily  too  many  examples.  Alfieri,  ttaovb  ^ 
could  write  a  sonnet  full  of  tenderness  to  his  mother,  m^ 
saw  her  ( says  Mr  W.  Rose)  but  once  after  their  early  ^' 
ration,  though  he  Arquently  passed  within  a  few  mile*  ■ 
her  residence.  The  poet  Young,  with  all  his  parade  ■ 
domestic  sorrows,  was,  it  appears,  a  ueglectf\il  bostai' 
and  harsh  father ;  and  Sterne  (to  use  the  words  alitai^ 
employed  by  Lord  Bvron )  preferred  *  whining  oreradcM 
ass  to  relieving  a  living  mother.  * 

t  It  is  the  opinion  of  Diderot,  in  his  Treatise  on  Aetiot* 
that  not  only- in  the  art  of  which  he  treats,  but  faialltbo« 
which  are  called  Imitative,  the  poasessioa  of  resl  aeniil)'' 
lity  is  a  bar  to  eminence;— sensibility  being,  accordiog  toki* 
view, "  le  caractire  de  la  bont6  de  I'ame  et  de  la  m^diocnti 
du  ginie.»  | 
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reipvards  of  being  amiable,  reserved  themselTes  for 
the  high,  hazardous  chances  of  being  great.  In 
looking  back  through  the  lives  of  the  most  illustrious 
poets, — the  ckus  of  intellect  in  whioh  the  character- 
istic features  of  genius  are,  perhaps,  most  strongly 
marked, — we  shall  find  that,  with  scarcely  one  excep- 
tion, from  Honfer  down  to  Lord  Byron,  they  have 
been,  in  tlicir  seTeral  degrees,  restless  and  solitary 
spirits,  with  minds  wrapped  up,  like  silk-worms,  in 
their  own  tasks,  either  strangers,  or  rebels,  to  do- 
mestic ties,  and  bearing  about  with  them  a  dopoHite 
for  posterity  in  their  souls,  to  the  jealous  watching 
and  enriching  of  which  almost  all  other  thoughts  and 
considerations  have  been  sacrificed. 
^  **  To  follow  poetry  as  one  ought  (says  the  autho- 
rity *  I  have  already  quoted),  one  must  forget  father 
and  mother,  and  cleave  to  it  alone."  In  these 
few  words  is  pointed  out  the  sole  path  that  leads 
genius  to  greatness.  On  such  terms  alone  are  the 
high  places  of  fame  to  be  won ; — nothing  less  than 
the  sacrifice  of  the  entire  man  can  achieve  them. 
However  delightful,  therefore,  may  be  the  spectacle 
of  a  mau  of  genius  tamed  and  domesticated  in  so- 
ciety, taking  docilely  upon  him  the  yoke  of  the  social 
lies,  and  enlightening  without  disturbing  the  sphere 
in  which  he  moves,  we  must  nevertheless,  in  the 
midst  of  our  admiration,  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not 
thus  smoothly  or  amiably  immortality  has  been  ever 
struggled  for,  or  won.  The  poet  thus  circumstanced 
may  be  popular,  may  be  loved ;  for  the  happiness 
of  himself  and  those  linked  vrith  him  he  is  in  the  right 
wad, — ^but  not  for  greatness.  The  marks  by  which 
Fame  has  always  separated  her  great  martyrs  from 
the  rest  of  mankind  are  not  upon  him,  and  the  crown 
cannot  be  his.  He  may  dazzle,  may  captivate  the 
circle,  and  even  the  times  in  which  he  lives,  but  he 
is  not  for  hereafter. 

To  the  general  description  here  given  of  that  high 
class  of  human  intelligences  to  which  he  belonged,  the 
character  of  Lord  Byron  was,  in  many  respects,  a 
signal  exception.    Bom  with  strong  affections  and 
ardent  passions,  the  world  had,  from  first  to  last, 
too  firm  a  hold  on  his  sympathies  to  let  imagination 
altogether  usurp  the  place  of  reality,  either  in  his 
feelings,  or  in  the  objects  of  them.    His  life,  indeed, 
was  one  continued  struggle  between  that  instinct  of 
genius,  which  was  for  ever  drawing  him  back  into 
the  lonely  laboratory  of  Self,  and  those  impulses  of 
passion,  ambition,  and  vanity,  which  again  hurried 
him  ofi"  into  the  crowd,  and  entangled  him  in  its  inte- 
rests ;  and  though  it  may  be  granted  that  he  would 
have  been  more  purely  and  abstractedly  the  poely 
had  he  been  less  thoroughly,  in  all  his  pursuits  and 
propensities,  the  man,  yet  from  this  very  mixture 
and  alloy  has  it  arisen  that  his  pages  bear  so  deeply  I 
the  stamp  of  real  life,  and  that  in  the  works  of  no  poet,  | 
with  the  exception  of  Sliakspeare,  can  every  various 
mood  of  the  mind — whether  solemn  or  gay,  whether 
indined  to  the  ludicrous  or  the  sublime,  whethev 
seeking  to  divert  itself  with  the  follies  of  society  or 
panting  after  the  grandeur  of  solitaor  nature— find 
so  readily  a  strain  of  sentiment  in  accordance  with 
its  every  passing  tone. 
Bat  while  the  naturaDy  warm  cast  of  his  affections 


Pope, 
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and  temperament  gave  thus  a  substance  and  truth 
to  his  social  feelings,  which  those  of  too  many  of  his 
fellow  votaries  of  Genius  have  wanted,  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  an  imagination  of  sudi  range  and 
power  should  have   been  so  early  developed,  and 
unrestrainedly  mdulged,  without  producing,  at  but, 
some  of  those  effects  upon  the  heart  which  have  in- 
variably been  found  attendant  on  such  a  predo- 
minance of  this  foculty.     It  must  have  been  observed, 
indeed,  that  the  period  when  his  natural  affections 
flourished  most  healthily  was  before  he  had  yet  ar- 
rived at  the  full  consciousness  of  his  genius, — before 
Imagination  had  yet  accustomed  him  to  those  glowing 
pictures,  after  gazing  upon  which  all  else  appeared 
cold  and  colourless.    From  the  moment  of  this  ini- 
tiation into  the  wonders  of  his  ovrn  mind,  a  distaste 
for  the  realities  of  life  began  to  grow  upon  him.  Not 
even  that  intense  craving  after  affection,  which  nature 
had  implanted  in  him,  could  keep  his  ardour  still 
alive  in  a  pursuit  whose  results  fell  so  short  of  his 
"imaginings;"  and  though,  from  time  to  time,  the 
combined  warmth  of  his  fancy  and  temperament  was 
able  to  call  up  a  feeling  which  to  his  eyes  wore  the 
sembkmce  of  love,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  his 
heart  had  ever  much  sliare  in  such  passions,   or 
whether,  after  his  first  launch  into  the  boundless  sea 
of  imagination,  he  could  ever  have  been  brought 
back  and  fixed  by  any  lasting  attachment.    Actual 
objects  there  were,  in  but  too  great  number,  who, 
as  long  as  the  illusion  continued^  kindled  up  his 
thoughts  and  were  the  themes  of  his  song.    But  they 
were,  after  all,  little  more  than  mere  dreams  of  the 
hour;— the  qualities  with  which  he  invested  them 
were  ahnost  all  ideal,  nor  could  have  stood  the  test 
of  a  month's,  or  even  week's,  cohabitation.    It  was 
but  the  reflection  of  his  own  bright  conceptions  that 
he  saw  in  each  new  object ;  and  while  persuading 
Iiimself  that  they  furnished  the  models  of  his  heroines, 
he  was,  on  the  contrary,  but  fiincying  that  he  beheld 
his  heroines  in  them. 

There  needs  no  stronger  proof  of  the  predominance 
of  imagination  in  these  attachments  than  his  own 
serious  avowal,  in  the  Journal  already  given,  that 
often,  when  in  the  company  of  the  woman  he  most 
loved,  he  found  himself  secretly  wishing  for  the  soli- 
tude of  his  own  study.  It  was  there,  indeed, — in  the 
silence  and  abstraction  of  that  study, — that  the  chief 
scene  of  his  mistress's  empire  and  glory  hy.  It  was 
there  that,  unchecked  by  reality,  and  without  any 
fear  of  the  dinenchantments  of  truth,  he  could  view 
her  through  the  medium  of  his  own  fervid  fimcy,  en- 
omobr  himself  (^  an  idol  of  his  own  creating,  and  out 
of  a  brief  delirium  of  a  few  days  or  weeks  send  forth 
a  dream  ofbeauty  and  passion  through  all  ages.  I 

While  such  appears  to  have  been  the  imaginative  I 
character  of  his  loves  (of  all,  except  the  one  that  lived 
unquenched  through  all),  his  friendships,  though,  of 
course,  fiur  less  subject  to  the  influence  of  fancy, 
could  not  fail  to  exhibit    also  some  features  cha- 
racteristic of  the  peculiar  mind  in  wliich  they  sprung. 
It  was  a  usual  saying   f  his  own,  and  will  be  found 
repeated  in  some  of  his  letters,  that  he  had  "  no 
genius  for  friendMliip,"  and  that  whatever  capacity  he 
might  once  have  possessed  for  that  sentiment  had 
vanished  with  his  youth.    If  in  saying  thus  he  shaped 
his  notions  of  friendship  according  to  the  romantic 
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standard  of  hia  Ix^hood,  the  fiu^  must  be  admitted ; 
but  as  far  as  the  assertioa  was  meant  to  imply  that 
he  had  become  incapable  of  a  warm,  manty,  and 
lasting  friendship,  such  a  charge  against  himself  was 
uiqust,  and  1  am  not  the  (mty  living  testimm^  6i  its 
injustice. 

To  a  certain  degree,  however,  even  in  his  friend- 
ships, the  effects  of  a  too  vivid  imagination,  in  dis- 
qualifjring  the  mind  for  the  cold  ccmtact  d[  reality, 
were  visible.  We  are  told  that  Petrarch  (who,  in 
this  re^peet,  as  in  most  others,  may  be  regard^  as  a 
genuine  representative  of  the  poetic  chturacter)  ab- 
stained purposely  from  a  too  frequent  intercourse 
with  his  nearest  friends,  lest,  from  the  sensitiveness 
he  was  so  aware  of  in  himself,  there  should  occur  any 
thing  that  might  chill  his  regard  for  them ;  *  and 
though  Lord  Byron  was  of  a  nature  too  full  cf .social 
and  kindly  impulses  ever  to  think  of  such  a  pre- 
caution, it  is  a  fact  conirmatory,  at  least,  of  the 
principle  on  w^ch  his  brother  poet,  Petrarch,  acted, 
that  the  friends,  whether  of  bis  youth  or  manhood,  of 
whom  he  had  seen  least,  through  hfe,  were  those  oi 
whom  he  always  thought  and  spoke  with  the  most 
warmth  and  fondness.  Being  brought  less  often  to 
the  touchstone  of  familiar  intercourse,  they  stood 
naturally  a  better  chance  of  being  adopted  as  the 
favourites  of  his  imagination,  and  of  sharing,  in  con- 
sequence, a  portion  of  that  bright  colouring  reserved 
for  all  that  gave  it  interest  and  pleasure.  Next  to 
the  dead,  therefore,  whose  hold  upon  his  fancy  had 
been  placed  beyond  all  risk  of  severance,  those  friends 
whom  he  but  saw  occasionally,  and  by  such  favour- 
able glimpses  as  only  renewed  the  firstkindly  impression 
they  had  made,  were  the  surest  to  live  unchangingly, 
and  without  diadow,  in  bis  memory. 

To  the  same  cause,  there  is  little  doubt,  his  love 
for  his  sister  owed  much  of  its  devotedness  and 
fervour.  In  a  mind  sensitive  and  versatile  as  his, 
long  iiabits  of  family  intercourse  might  have  estranged, 
or  at  least  dulled,  his  natural  affection  for  her ; — but 
their  separation,  during  youth,  left  this  feeling  fresh 
and  untried.f  His  veiy  inexperience  in  such  ties 
made  the  smile  of  a  sister  no  less  a  novelty  than  a 
charm  to  him,  and  before  the  first  gloss  of  this  newly 
awakened  sentiment  had  time  to  wear  off,  they  were 
again  separated,  and  for  ever. 

If  the  portrait  which  I  have  here  attempted  nf  the 
general  character  of  those  gifted  with  high  genius  be 
allowed  to  bear,  in  any  of  its  features,  a  resemblance 
to  the  originals,  it  can  no  longer,  I  think,  be  matter  of 
question  whether  a  class  so  set  apart  from  the  track 
of  ordinary  life,  so  removed^  by  their  very  elevation, 
out  of  the  influences  of  our  common  atmosphere,  are 
at  all  likely  to  furnish  tractable  subjects  for  that  most 
tiying  of  all  social  experiments,  matrimony.  In 
reviewing  the  great  names  of  philosophy  and  science, 
we  shall  find  that  all  who  have  most  distinguished 
themselves  in  those  walks  have,  at  least,  virtually 

*  See  Foscolo's  Essay  on  Petrarch.  On  the  same  prin- 
ciple, Orrery  sayg,  in  speaking  of  Swift,  '^  I  am  persuaded 
that  his  distance  Arom  his  English  friends  proved  a  strong 
incitement  to  their  mutual  affection.'* 

t  That  he  was  himself  full  j  aware  of  this  appears  from  a 
passage  in  one  of  lus  letters  already  given :— **  My  sister  is 
in  town,  which  is  a  great  comfort ;  for,  never  having  heen 
much  together,  we  are  naturally  more  attached  to  each 
other.» 
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admitted  their  own  unfitness  for  the  marriage  tie  by 
remaining  in  celibaqr ; — ^Bacon,  *  Newton,  GasseDdi, 
Galileo,  Descartes,  Bayle,  Locke,  Leibnitz,  Boyle, 
Hume,  and  a  bng  list  of  other  iDustrious  sages,  hanng 
all  led  single  lives. 

The  poetic  race,  it  is  true,  from  the  greater  m- 
ceptibility  of  their  imaginations,  have  mof% frequently 
fallen  into  the  ever  ready  snare.  But  the  fate  of  the 
poets  in  matrimony  has  but  justified  the  cautkn  of 
the  philosophers.  While  the  latter  have  given  wan- 
ing to  genius  by  keeping  free  of  the  yoke,  the  otheis 
have  still  more  e£kctually  done  so  by  their  miseiy 
under  it ; — the  annals  of  this  sensitive  race  having,  at 
all  times,  abounded  with  proofs,  that  genius  nuks 
but  low  among  the  elements  of  social  happiness,- 
that,  in  genera],  the  brighter  the  gift,  the  more  dii- 
turbing  its  influence,  and  that  in  the  married  li& 
particularly,  its  effects  have  been  too  often  like  tist 
of  the  ^Wormwood  Star,**  whose  light  filled tke 
waters  on  which  it  fell  with  bitterness. 

Etesides  the  causes  already  enumerated  as  leading 
naturally  to  such  a  result,  from  the  peculiarities  ii^ 
which,  in  most  instances,  these  great  labourers  intlie 
field  of  thought  are  charact^rizedj  there  is  alsomudi, 
no  doubt,  to  be  attributed  to  an  uuluckiness  in  tbe 
choice  of  helpmates, — dictated,  as  that  choice  6^ 
quently  must  be,  by  an  imagination  accustomed  to 
deceive  itself.  But  from  whatever  causes  it  may 
have  arisen,  the  coincidence  is  no  less  striking  thu 
saddening  that,  on  the  list  of  married  poets  who  hare 
been  unhappy  in  their  homes,  there  should  already  be 
found  four  such  illustrious  names  as  Dante,  Miltoo,  f 
Shakspeare,  ^  and  Dry  den;  and  that  we  should  now 
have  to  add,  as  a  partner  in  tiieir  destiny,  a  nine 
worthy  of  being  placed  beside  the  greatest  of  thenr 
Lord  Byron. 

I  have  already  mentioned  my  having  been 
up  to  town  in  the  December  of  this  year.   The  op^ 

*  This  great  philosopher  threw  not  indy  his  exusplebit 
his  precepts  into  the  scale  of  celibacy.  Wife  and  cldldm. 
he  tells  us  in  one  of  his  Essays,  are  ^  impediments  togm' 
enterprises;*  and  adds,  « Certainly,  the  best  ireila,  ui 
of  greatest  merit  for  the  public,  have  proceeded  fron  tte 
unmarried  or  childless  men.*  See,  with  reference  lotkii 
suty  ect ,  cha  pter  xviii  of  Mr  D'lsraeU's  wort  on  ■  Tbe  ^ 
teraiy  Character.* 

t  Milton's  first  wife,  it  is  well  known,  n«  amy  tna 
him,  within  a  month  after  their  omrriaee.  disgwt«i  f^ 
Fhilipps, «  with  his  spare  diet  and  hard  study ; '  andit  u 
difficult  to  conceive  a  more  melancholy  picture  of  donMOc 
life  than  is  disclosed  in  his  NancupStive  Will,  ooe  of  tke 
witnesses  to  which  deposes  to  having  heard  the  grett  M 
himself  complain,  that  his  children  «  were  careleM  ofba. 
being  blind,  and  made  nothing  of  deserting  him.* 

t  By  whatever  austerity  of  temper  or  habits  the  poj| 
Dante  and  Milton  may  have  drawn  upon  themselves  mJ* 
a  fate,  it  might  be  expected  that,  at  least,  the  *tf^ 
Shakspeare*  would  have  stood  exempt  firom  tbe  coos* 
calamity  of  his  brethren.  But,  among  the  very  few  fc«t»" 
his  life  that  liave  been  transmitted  to  ns,  there  is  ■m*' 
more  clearly  proved  than  the  unhappiness  ^  ^^ 
riage.  The  dates  of  the  birth  of  his  chUdren,  conptf" 
with  that  of  his  removal  flrom  Stratford^be  toUi  «■*' 
sion  of  his  wife's  name  in  the  first  draft  of  his  will,  »■ 
the  bitter  sarcasm  of  the  bequest  by  which  he  remenl*'* 
her  afterwards,— all  prove  beyond  a  doubt  both  >"•  *J^ 
ration  flrom  the  lady  early  in  life,  and  his  uitfrieadly  ■<<>'• 
towards  her  at  the  close  of  it.  ^ 

In  endeavouring  to  argue  against  the  conclosion  nattfuv 
to  be  deduced  from  this  will.  Boswell,  with  a  strange  M^ 
ranee  of  human  nature,  remaiiu ;— « If  he  had  taken  oft«J» 
at  any  part  of  his  wife's  conduct.  I  cannot  believetlist  k 
would  have  taken  this  petty  mode  of  expressing  it' 
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poftunities  I  had  of  seeing  Lord  Byron  dnringmy  stay 
were  frequent;  and,  among  them,  not  the  least  me- 
morable or  agreeable  were  those  eyeoings  we  passed 
together  at  the  house  of  his  banker,  Mr  Douglas  Rin- 
naird,  where  music, — ^followed  by  its  aocuHtomed 
sequel  of  supper,  brandy  and  water,  and  not  a  little 
laughter,—!^  us  together,  usuaOy,  till  rather  a  late 
hour.  Besides  those  songs  of  mine  which  be  has  him- 
self .some  where  recorded  as  his  fi&TOurites,  there  was 
also  tme,  to  a  Portuguese  air,  **  The  song  of  war  shall 
echo  through  our  mountains,"  which  seemed  eq>e- 
cially  to  please  him ; — the  national  character  of  the 
music,  and  the  recurrence  of  the  words  **  sunny 
mountains,"  bringing  back  fr&Aiij  to  his  memory  the 
impressions  of  all  he  had  seen  in  Portugal.  I  haye, 
indeed,  known  few  persons  more  idiye  to  the  charms 
of  simple  music;  and  not  unfrequently  have  seen  the 
tears  m  his  eyes  while  Ustaiing  to  the  Irish  Melodies. 
Among  those  that  thus  alfiMjCed  him  was  one,  begin- 
ning **  When  first  I  met  thee  warm  and  young,"  the 
words  of  which,  besides  the  obyious  feeling  which 
they  express,  were  intended  also  to  admit  of  a  poli- 
tical application.  He,  howerer,  discarded  the  latter 
sense  wholly  from  bis  mind,  and  gaye  himsdf  up  to 
the  more  natural  sentiment  of  the  soog  with  evident 
emotion. 

On  one  or  two  of  these  evenings,  his  favourite 
actor,  Mr  Rean,  vrns  of  the  parly ;  and  on  another 
oocasion,  we  had  at  dinner  his  early  instructor  in 
pugilism,  Mr  Jackson,  in  conversing  with  whcmi,  all 
his  boyish  tastes  seemed  to  revive;— imd  it  was  not 
a  little  amusing  to  observe  how  perfectly  fiunihttr 
with  the  anxnbof  ^  the  Ring,"*  and  vnth  all  the  most 
recondite  phraseology  of  ^  the  Fancy,"  was  the 
sublime  poet  of  Cfailde  Harold. 

The  following  note  is  the  only  one,  of  those  I 
received  from  him  at  this  time^  worth  transcribing. 

«  December  14, 1814 
^'MT  OBASBST  TOM, 

**  I  win  send  the  pattern  to-morrow,  and  since  you 
don't  go  to  our  fri^d  {*  of  the  keeping  part  of  the 
town*)  this  evening,  I  shall  e'en  sulk  at  home  over  a 
solitary  potation.  My  self-opinion  rises  much  by  your 
eulogy  of  my  social  qualities.  As  my  friend  Scrope 
is  pleased  to  say,  I  believe  I  am  very  well  for  a  *  holi- 
day drinker.'  Where  the  devil  are  you?  vrith  Wool- 
lidge,  1 1  conjecture — for  which  yoU  deserve  another 
abscess.  Hoping  that  the  American  war  will  last 
for  many  years,  and  that  all  the  prizes  may  be  re- 
stored at  Bermoothes,  believe  me,  &c. 

**  P.S. — I  have  just  been  composing  an  episHe  to  the 
arehbishop  for  an  especial  licence.  Oons  1  it  looks 
serious.  Murray  is  impatient  to  see  you,  and  woulU 
call,  if  you  will  give  him  audience.  Your  new  coat  1 
— I  wonder  you  like  Uie  colour,  and  don't  go  about, 
like  Dives,  in  purple." 

*  la  a  tmall  book  whicb  I  have  in  my  posmrion,  contain- 
fag  «  sort  ofchroaoloKical  UiitOTy  of  tbe  Ring,  I  find  tho 
name  of  Lord  Byron,  mom  than  once,  reeorded  among 
the*  backers.* 

t  Doctor  Woolriche,  an  old  and  rained  friend  of  mine, 
to  whose  ikill,  on  the  occasion  here  alluded  to,  I  was  in- 
dShttfd  lor  my  life. 


LETTER  CCVII. 

lO  MR  MURRAY. 

•Dec  3lst,  1814. 

**  A  thousand  thanks  for  Gibbon :  all  the  additions 
are  very  great  improvements. 

**At  hist,  I  must  be  mott  peremptory  with  you 
about  the  print  from  PhilUps's  picture :  it  is  pro- 
nounced on  all  hands  the  most  stupid  and  disagree- 
able possible;  so  do,  pray,  have  a  new  engraving, 
and  let  me  see  it  first ;  there  really  must  be  no  more 
from  die  same  plate.  I  don't  much  care,  myself; 
but  every  one  I  honour  torments  me  to  death  about 
it,  and  abuses  it  to  a  degree  beyond  repeating.  Now, 
don't  answer  with  excuses ;  but,  for  my  sake,  have 
it  destroyed :  I  never  shall  have  peace  till  it  is.  I 
write  in  the  greatest  haste. 

^  P.S.— 'I  have  written  this  most  illegibly  ;  but  it 
is  to  beg  you  to  destroy  the  print,  and  have  another 
*  by  particular  desire.'  It  must  be  d — d  bad,  to  be 
sure,  since  every  body  says  so  but  the  original ;  and 
he  don't  know  what  to  say.  But  do  lib  it :  that  is, 
bum  the  pkite,  and  employ  a  new  ekher  from  the 
other  picture.    This  is  stupid  and  sulky . " 

On  his  arrival  in  town,  he  had,  upon  inquiring 
into  the  state  of  his  affairs,  found  them  in  so  utterly 
embarrassed  a  condition  as  to  fill  him  with  some 
alarm,  and  even  to  suggest  to  his  mind  the  prudence 
of  deferring  his  marriage.  The  die  was,  however, 
cast,  and  he  had  now  no  alternative  but  to  proceed. 
Accordingly,  at  the  end  of  December,  accompanied 
by  his  friend,  Mr  Hobhouse,  he  set  out  for  Seaham, 
the  seat  of  Sir  Ralph  Milbanke,  the  lady's  father,  in 
the  county  of  Durham,  and  on  the  3d  (^  January, 
1815,  was  married. 

I  saw  hhn  stand 
Before  an  altar  with  a  gentle  bride ; 
Her  fiice  was  &ir.  bat  was  not  that  which  made 
The  Starlight  of  his  Boyhood ;— as  he  stood 
Even  at  the  altar,  o'er  his  brow  there  came 
The  self  same  aspect,  and  the  quivering  shock 
That  in  the  antique  Oratory  shook 
His  bosom  in  its  soUtnde ;  and  then— 
As  in  that  hour— «  moment  o'er  his  face 
The  tablet  of  unutterable  thoughts 
Was  traced^— and  then  it  faded  as  it  came, 
And  he  stood  calm  and  quiet,  and  he  spoke 
The  fitting  tows,  but  heard  not  his  own  words. 
And  all  things  reei'd  around  him ;  he  could  see 
Not  that  which  was,  nor  that  which  should  have  been— 
But  the  old  mansion,  and  the  aocustom'd  hall. 
And  the  remember'd  chambers,  and  the  place. 
The  day,  the  hour,  the  sunshine,  and  the  shade. 
All  things  pertaining  to  that  place  and  hour. 
And  her,  who  was  his  destiny,  came  back, 
And  thrast  themselves  between  him  and  the  light  :— 
What  business  had  they  there  at  such  a  time  ?  * 

This  touching  picture  agrees  so  closely,  in  many  of 
its  circumstances,  vrith  his  ovm  prose  account  of  the 
wedding  in  his  Memoranda,  that  I  feel  justified  m 
introducing  it,  historically,  here.  In  that  Memoir,  he 
described  himself  as  waking,  cm  the  moraing  of  his 
marriage,  with  the  most  melancholy  reflections,  on 
Seeing  his  wedding-suit  spread  out  before  him.  In 
the  same  mood,  he  wandered  about  the  grounds 
alone,  till  he  was  summoned  for  the  ceremony,  and 
joined,  for  the  first  time  on  that  day,  his  bride  and 

*  The  Dream. 
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her  family.  He  knelt  down, — ^he  repeated  the  words 
after  the  clei^man ;  but  a  mist  was  before  his  eyes, 
— his  thoughts  were  elsewhere;  and  he  was  but 
awakened  by  the  congratulations  of  the  bystanders, 
to  find  that  he  was — ^married. 

The  same  morning  the  wedded  pair  left  Seaham 
for  Halnaby,  another  seat  of  Sir  Ralph  Milbanke,  in 
the  same  county.  When  about  to  depart.  Lord 
Byron  said  to  tlie  bride,  "  Miss  Milbanke,  are  you 
ready?" — a  mistake  which  the  lady's  confidential 
attendant  pronounced  to  be  a  **  bad  omen." 

It  is  right  to  add,  that  I  quote  these  slight  details 
from  memory,  and  am  alone  answerable  for  any  inac- 
curacy there  may  be  found  in  them. 

LETTER  CCVIII, 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

"  Kirkby,  Janvuary  6th,  1815. 

**  Tke  marriage  took  place  on  the  2d  instant;  so 
pray  make  haste  and  congratulate  away. 

**  Thanks  for  the  Edinburgh  Reriew  and  the  abo- 
lition of  the  print.  Let  the  next  be  from  the  other 
of  Phillipsh— [  mean  {not  the  Albanian,  but)  the 
original  one  in  the  exhibition*;  the  last  was  from  the 
copy.  I  should  wish  my  sister  and  Lady  Byron  to 
decide  upon  Uie  next,  as  they  found  fault  with  the 
last,    /have  no  opinion  of  my  own  upon  the  subject. 

^  Mr  Kinnaird  will,  I  dare  say,  have  the  goodness 
to  furnish  copies  (^  the  Melodies,*  if  you  state  my 
wish  upon  the  subject.  You  may  have  them,  if  you 
think  them  worth  inserting.  The  volumes  in  their 
collected  state  must  be  inscribed  to  Mr  Hobhouse, 
but  I  have  not  yet  mustered  the  expressions  of  my 
inscription ;  but  will  supply  them  in  time. 

"•  With  many  thanks  for  your  good  wishes,  which 
have  all  been  realized,  I  remain  very  truly, 

**  Yours, 

**  Byron.'' 

LETTER  CCIX. 

TO  MR  MOORE. 

'Halnaby,  Darlington,  January  10th,  1815. 

**  I  was  married  this  day  week.  The  parson  has 
pronounced  it — Perry  has  announced  it— and  the 
Morning  Post,  also,  under  the  head  of*  Lord  Byron's 
Marriage'— as  if  it  were  a  fabrication,  or  the  puff-di- 
rect of  a  new  stay-maker. 

"  Now  for  thine  affairs.  I  have  redde  thee  upon 
the  Fathers,  and  it  is  excellent  well.  Positively,  you 
roust  not  leave  off  reviewing.  You  shine  in  it— you 
kill  in  it ;  and  this  article  has  been  taken  for  Sydney 
Smith's  (as  I  heard  in  town),  which  proves  not  only 
your  proficiency  in  parsonology,  but  that  you  have  all 
the  airs  of  a  veteran  critic  at  your  first  onset.  So, 
prithee,  go  oq  and  prosper. 

**  Scott's  *  Lord  of  the  Isles*  is  out—*  the  mail- 
coach  copy'  I  have,  by  special  licence  of  Murray. 

**  Now  is  yoiar  time  ;-^you  will  come  upon  them 
newly  and  freshly.  It  is  impossible  to  read  what  you 
have  kitely  done  (verse  or  prose)  without  seeing  that 

*  The  Hebrew  Melodies  which  he  had  employed  himself 
in  writing,  during  his  recent  stay  in  London. 


you  have  trained  on  tenfold.    **  shasflo 
s  s  has  foundered.     /  have  tired  the  rascak 
public)  with  my  Harrys  and  Lanys,  Pil^ 
Pirates.    Nobody  but  S  ♦  ♦  *  ♦y  has  done 
worth  a  slice  of  bookseller's  pudding ;  and  h 
luck  enough  to  be  found  out  in  doing  a  gi 
Now,  Tom,  is  thy  time — *0h  joyful  day,- 
not  take  a  luiighthood  for  thy  fortune.'    Le 
from  you  soon,  and  believe  me  ever,  &c. 
"  P.S. — ^Lady   Byron  is  vastly  well. 
Mrs  Moore  and  Joe  Atkinson's  'Gfraces?' 
present  our  women  to  one  another." 


LETTER  CCX. 


TO  MR  MOOR£. 


*  Jannary  1{ 

**  Egad  !  1  don't  think  he  is  *  down; '  and 

phe(7 — like  most  auguries,  sacred  and  pr 

not  annulled,  but  inverted.       *       * 
♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

**  To  your  question  about  the  *  dog  '*— 1 
my  *  mother,'  I  won't  say  any  thing  against- 
about  her ;  but  how  long  a  *  mistress'  or  fii 
recollect  paramours  or  competitors  (lust  ai 
being  the  two  great  and  only  bonds  bet? 
amatoiy  or  the  amicable),  I  can't  say,— or, 
you  know  as  well  as  I  could  tell  you.  Bi 
canine  recollections,  as  far  as  I  could  judge  i 
of  mine  own  (always  bating  Boatsvrain,  the 
And,  alas !  the  maddest  of  dogs),  I  had  m 
wolf  by  the  she  side)  that  doted  on  me  at  U 
old,  and  very  nearly  ate  me  at  twenty.  V 
thought  he  was  going  to  enact  Argus,  he  bi 
the  backside  of  my  breeches,  and  never  would 
to  any  kind  of  recognitimi,  despite  of  all  1 
bones  which  I  offered  him.  So,  let  Southc 
and  Homer  too,  as  far  as  I  can  decide  upon  < 
ped  memories. 

**!  humbly  take  it,  the  mother  knows  the  f 
pays  her  jointure — a  mistress  her  mate,  till  he 
refuses  salaiy — a  friend  his  fellow,  ti^  he  los 
and  character,  and  a  dog  his  master,  till  he 
him. 

^  So,  you  want  to  know  about  milady  and  i 
let  me  not,  as  Roderick  Random  says,  *  pro 
chaste  mysteries  of  Hymen' f — damn  the  woi 
nearly  spelt  it  with  a  small  h.  I  like  Bell  as 
you  do  (or  did,  you  villain !)  Bessy — and  tb 
was)  saying  a  great  deal. 

''Address  your  next  to  Seaham,  Stockton-( 
where  we  are  going  on  Saturday  (a  bore, 
way)  to  see  father-in-law.  Sir  Jacob,  and  n 
lady-mother.  Write — and  write  more  at  1 
both  to  the  public  and 

**  Yours  ever  most  affectionate!} 

*  I  had  just  been  reading  Mr  Soathey*a  line 
*  Roderick,"  and  with  reference  to  an  incident  i 
put  the  following^  question  to  Lord  Byron— *1  A 
to  know  from  you,  who  are  one  of  the  Phllocynic  i 
ther  it  is  at  all  probable,  that  any  dog  (out  of  a  mc 
could  recognise  a  master,  whom  neither  his  own  i 
mistress  was  able  to  find  out.  I  don't  care  about 
dog,  &c.— all  I  want  is  to  know  from  yoK  (who  are  i 
as  *  flriendof  the  dog,  companion  of  the  bear,*)  wbe 
a  thing  is  probable.* 

t  The  letter  H.  is  blotted  in  the  MS. 
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LETTER  CCXI. 

TO  MR  MOOBB. 

'Setham,  Stockton-on-Teet,  Febrniry  M,  1815. 
re  heard  from  Loadoa  that  you  hare  left 
rthandall  the  women  full  of  'entusymusy'  * 
1,  personally  and  poetically  ;  aiid«  in  parti- 
9t  'When  first  I  met  thee'  has  been  quite 
ming  in  its  effect.  I  told  you  it  was  one  of 
hingsyou  erer  wrote,  though  that  dog  Power 
ou  to  omit  part  of  it.  They  aro  all  regret- 
r  absence  at  Chatsworth,  according  to  my 
r— *aU  the  ladies  quite,  &c.  &c.  &c.'  Stap  my 

,  now  you  have  got  home  again— which  I 
is  as  agreeable  as  a  *  draught  of  cool  small 
e  scorched  palate  of  a  waking  sot' — now  you 
home  again,  I  say,  probably  I  shall  hear 
.  Since  I  wrote  last,  I  have  been  trans- 
my  &ther-in-kw's,  with  my  lady  and  my 
d,  &c.  &c.  &c.,and  the  treacle-moon  is  over, 
1  awake,  and  find  myself  married.  1^ 
id  I  agree  to— «nd  in — admiration.  Swift 
vise  man  eyer  married ;'  but,  for  a  fool,  I 
the  most  ambrosial  of  all  possible  future 
still  think  one  ought  to  many  upon  kate ; 
rery  sure  I  should  renew  mine  at  the  ex- 
though  next  term  were  for  ninety  and  nine 

b  you  would  respond,  for  I  am  here  *obli- 
3onim  obliviscendus  et  illis.'  Pray  tell  me 
oing  on  in  the  way  of  intriguery,  and  how 
-«  and  rogues  of  the  upper  JBeggar's  Opera 
father  go  off— in  or  after  maniage ;  or  who 

to  break  any  particular  commandment. 

dreary  coast,  we  have  nothing  but  county 
md  shipwrecks  ;  and  I  have  this  day  dined 

which  probably  dined  upon  the  crews  of 
lliers  lost  in  the  late  gales.  But  I  saw  the 
nore  in  all  the  glories  of  surf  and  foam, — 
lal  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  the  interesting 
alls  and  short  seas  of  Archipelago  memory, 
mpa.  Sir  Ralpho,  hath  recent^  made  a 

a  Duriiam  tax-meeting  ;  and  not  only  at 
but  here,  several  tunes  since,  after  dinner. 
,  I  believe,  speaking  it  to  himself  (I  left  hun 
ddle)  over  various  decanters,  which  can 
«mipt  him  nor  fall  asleep, — as  might  pos- 
been  the  case  with  some  of  his  audience. 

**  Ever  thine, 

«*B. 
t  go  to  tea — damn  tea.     I  wish  it  was 

brandy,  and  with  you  to  lecture  me  about 


LETTER  CCXII. 

TO  KB  MURIUY. 

bam,  Stockton-iipon-Teea»  Fcbmary  9d,  1815. 
rill  oblige  me  very  much  by  making  an  oc- 
quiiy  at  Albany,  at  my  chambers,  whether 

that  that,  according  to  his  account.,  a  certain 
linger  and  actor  used  frequently  to  pronounce 
mthunasm.* 


my  books,  &c.,  are  kept  in  tolerable  order,  and  how 
far  my  old  woman*  continues  in  health  and  industry 
as  keeper  of  my  old  den.  Your  parcels  have  been 
duly  received  and  perused ;  but  I  had  hoped  to  receive 

*  Guy  Mannering*  before  this  time.  I  won't  intrude 
further  for  the  present  on  your  avocations  professional 
or  pleasurable,  but  am,  as  usual, 

"  Very  truly  ficc." 

LETTER  CCXUl. 

TO   MR   MOORE. 

'February  4th,  1815. 

"  I  enckwe  you  half  a  letter  from  ♦  *  which  will 
explain  itself-«t  least  the  latter  part— the  former 
refers  to  private  business  of  mine  own.  If  Jeffrey  will 
take  such  an  article,  and  you  will  undertake  the  re- 
vision, or,  indeed,  any  portion  of  the  article  itself  (for 
unless  you  do,  by  Phoebus,  I  will  have  nothing  to  do 
vrith  it),  we  can  cook  up,  between  us  three,  as  pretty 
a  dish  of  sour-crout  as  ever  tipped  over  the  tongue  of  a 
bookmaker.    *    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

"  You  can,  at  any  rate,  tiy  Jeffrey's  inclination. 
Your  late  proposal  from  him  made  me  hint  this  to  *  *, 
who  is  a  much  better  proser  and  scholar  than  I  am, 
and  a  very  superior  man  indeed.  Excuse  haste — an- 
swer this. 

**  Ever  yours  most, 

"B. 
**  P.  S.— All  is  wen  at  home.  I  wrote  to  you  yester- 
day." 

LETTER  CCXIV. 

TO    MR  MOORE. 

'Februarj  10th,  1815. 
^  MY  DEAR  IHOM, 

^  Jeffrey  has  been  so  veiy  kind  about  me  and.  my 
damnable  works,  that  I  would  not  be  indirect  or 
equivocal  with  him,  even  for  a  friend.  So,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  tell  him  that  it  is  not  mine;  but  that,  if  I 
did  not  firmly  and  truly  believe  it  to  be  much  better 
than  I  could  ofier,  I  would  never  have  troubled  him 
or  you  about  it.  You  can  judge  between  you  how 
far  it  is  admissible,  and  reject  it,  if  not  of  the  right 
sort.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  no  interest  in  the  article 
one  way  or  the  other,  further  than  to  oblige  *  *,  and 
should  the  composition  be  a  good  one,  it  can  hurt 
neither  party, — nor  indeed,  any  one,  saving  and  ex- 
cepting Mr  *  *  ♦  *. 

♦     '  *         *         *         ♦         * 

"^  Curse  catch  me  if  I  know  what  H  *  *  means  or 
meaned  about  the  demonstrative  pronoun,  f  but  1 
admire  your  fear  of  being  inoculated  with  the  same. 
Have  you  never  found  out  that  you  have  a  particular 
style  of  your  own,  which  is  as  distinct  from  all  other 
people,  as  Hafiz  of  Shiraz  from  Hafiz  of  the  Morning 
Post? 

^  So  you  allowed  B  ^  *  and  such  like  to  hum  and 
haw  you,  or,  rather,  Lady  J*  *  out  of  her  compli- 
ment, and  me  out  of  mine  %.  Sunburn  me  but  this  was 

*  Hrt  Hule. 
t  Some  remark  whkh  he  told  me  had  been  made  with 

respect  to  the  firequent  use  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun 
both  by  himself  and  by  Sir  W.  Scott. 

X  Verses  to  Lady  J  *  *  (containing  an  allusion  to  Lord 
Byron)  which  I  had  written,  while  at  Chatsworth,  but  cou- 
sigued  afterwards  to  the  flames. 
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pitiful-hearted.  However,  I  will  tell  her  all  about  it 
¥rheii  I  see  her. 

^  Bell  desires  me  to  say  all  kinds  of  dyilities,  and 
assure  you  of  her  recognition  and  high  ocmsideration. 

I  will  tell  you  of  our  movements  south,  which  may 
be  in  about  three  wedLs  from  this  present  writing. 
By  the  way,  don't  engage  yoursdf  in  any  travelling 
expedition,  as  I  have  a  plan  of  travel  into  Italy,  which 
we  will  discuss.  And  then,  think  of  tlie  poesy  where- 
withal we  should  overflow,  from  Venice  to  Vesuvius, 
to  say  nothing  of  Greece,  through  all  which — God 
vnlling — we  might  perambulate  in  one  twelve-months. 
Iff  take  my  wife,  you  can  take  yours ;  and  if  I  leave 
mine,  you  may  do  the  same.  '  Muid  you  stand  by 
me,  in  eidier  case.  Brother  Bruin,' 

**  And  believe  me  inveterately  yours, 

LETTER  CCXV. 

TO  MR  MOORE. 

«  February  22d,I8I5. 

**  Yesterday  I  sent  off  the  packet  and  letter  to 
Edinburgh.  It  consisted  of  forty-one  pages,  so  that 
I  have  not  added  a  line ;  but  in  my  letter,  I  men- 
tioned what  passed  between  you  and  me  in  autumn, 
as  my  inducement  for  presuming  to  trouble  him 
either  with  my  ovm  or*  ^  's  lucubrations.  I  am  any- 
tliing  but  sure  that  it  vnll  do ;  but  I  have  told  J.  that 
if  there  is  any  decent  raw  material  in  it,  he  may  cut 
it  into  what  shape  he  pleases,  and  warp  it  to  his 
liking. 

^  So  you  vooiCt  go  abroad,  then,  with  me^ — but 
alone.  I  fully  purpose  starting  much  about  the  time 
you  mention,  and  alone,  too. 

**  I  hope  J.  won't  think  me  very  impudent  in 
sending  *  *  only ;  there  was  not  room  for  a  syllable. 
I  have  avowed  *  *  as  the  author,  and  said  that  you 
thought  or  said,  when  I  met  you  last,  that  he  (J.) 
would  not  be  angiy  at  the  coalition  (though,  alas ! 
we  have  not  coalesced),  and  so,  if  I  have  got  into  a 
scrape,  I  must  get  out  of  it — Heaven  knows  how. 

'^  Your  Anacreon  *  is  come,  and  with  it  I  sealed 
(its  first  impression)  the  packet  and  epistle  to  our 
patron. 

^  Curse  the  Melodies  and  the  Tribes^  to  boot,  f 
Braham  is  to  assist — or  hath  assisted — ^but  vrill  do 
no  more  good  than  a  second  physician/  I  merely  in- 
terfered to  oblige  a  whim  of  K.'s,  and  all  I  have  got 
by  it  was  *  a  speech'  and  a  receipt  for  stewed  oysters. 

"  *  Not  meet' — pray  don't  say  so.  We  must  meet 
somewhere  or  somehow.  Ncwstead  is  out  of  the 
question,  being  nearly  sold  again,  or,  if  not,  it  is 
uninhabitable  for  my  spouse.  Pray  write  again.  I 
will  soon. 

**  P.S. — Pray  when  do  you  come  out  ?  ever,  or 
never?  I  hope  I  have  made  no  blunder ;  but  I  cer- 
tainly thiuk  you  said  to  me  (after  W*  *th,  whom  I  first 
pondered  upon,  was  given  up)  that  *  *  and  I  might 
attempt  ****.    His  length  alone  prevented  me  from 

*  A  seal,  with  the  head  (rf*  Anacreon,  which  I  had  ^ven 
him. 

I I  had  taken  the  liberty  of  laughing  a  little  at  the  manner 
in  whidi'aome  of  his  Hebrew  Melodies  had  been  set  to 
music. 


trying  my  part,  though  I  shoukl  have  been  le» 
severe  upon  the  Review^. 

**  Yoiur  seal  is  the  best  and  prettiest  of  mj  sel, 
and  I  thank  you  vei7  much  therefor.  I  have  just 
been — or,  rather,  ought  to  be — ^very  muck  shocked 
by  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Dorset.  We  were  at 
school  together,  and  there  I  was  passiouatelf  at- 
tached to  him.  Since,  we  have  never  met— but  ooce, 
I  think,  since  1805— «nd  it  would  be  a  paltiy  aft^ 
tation  to  pretend  that  I  had  any  feeling  for  him  worth 
the  name.  But  there  was  a  time  in  my  life  wha 
this  event  would  have  broken  my  heart ;  and  aO  1 
can  say  for  it  now  is  that — ^it  is  not  worth  breaki^ 

**  Adieu — it  is  all  a  fiuroe." 

LETTER  OCXVI. 

TO  MR  MOORE. 

«  March  9d,m  / 
^  MY  DE4R  THOM, 

^  Jeffrey  has  sent  me  the  most  friendly  of  all  p» 
sibk}  letters,  and  has  accepted  *  ^'s  article.  Heaji 
he  has  king  liked  not  only,  &c-  &c-i  but  D17  'ch- 
racter.'  This  must  be  ywr  doing,  you  dog-ai'ilt 
you  ashamed  of  yourself,  knowing  me  so  wefi?  lb 
is  what  one  gets  for  having  you  for  a  father  coofeifor. 

^  I  fed  merry  enough  to  send  you  a  sad  song.* 
You  once  asked  me  for  some  words  which  you  wouki 
set.  Now  you  may  set  or  not,  as  you  lik^-bnt 
there  they  are,  in  a  legible  hand,  f  and  notinDioe, 
but  of  my  own  soribbling ;  so  you  may  say  of  then 
what  you  please.  Why  don't  you  write  to  me?  I 
shall  make  you  *  a  speech'  %  iS.  you  don't  vsj/d. 
quickly. 

**  I  am  in  such  a  state  of  sameness  and  stagnatin, 
and  so  totally  occupied  in  consuming  the  fnuts-eai 
sauntering — and  playing  dull  games  at  cards-«Dii 
yawning— and  trying  to  read  dd  Annual  R^gistm] 
and  the  daily  papers — and  gathering  shdb  00  die 
shore — and  watching  the  growth  of  stunted  goowben; 
bushes  in  the  garden — that  I  have  neither  time  >or 
sense  to  say  more  than 

"  Yours  ever, 
"B. 

''P.S. — I  open  my  letter  again  to  put  a  qoettin 

to  you.    What  would  Lady  C ^k,  or  any  other 

fashionable  Pidcodt,  give  to  collect  you  and  JeSi^ 
and  me  to  am  party  ?  I  have  been  answerng  hit 
letter,  which  suggested  this  dainty  query.  loan'thel]) 
laughing  at  the  thoughts  of  yoiur  face  and  mine ;  asd 
our  anxiety  to  keep  the  Aristarch  in  good  hionoar 
during  the  early  part  q&  a  compotation,  tiU  we  got 
drunk  enough  to  make  him  *  a  speech.'  I  think  the 
critic  would  have  much  the  best  of  us— of  one,  at 
least — for  I  don't  think  diffidence  (I  mean  social)  is  1 
disease  of  yours." 

*  The  verses  inclosed  were  those  melancholy  oneti  m* 
printed  tn  his  woriis,  '^  There's  not  a  joy  the  world  can  iN 
like  tho»e  it  takes  away.* 

t  The  MS.  was  in  the  handwriting  of  Lady  Byron. 

X  These  allnsions  to  *a  speech*  are  connected  witki 
little  incident,  not  worth  mentioning,  which  had  amiuad 
us  both  when  I  was  in  town.  He  was  rather  fond  (nd  kal 
been  always  so,  as  may  he  seen  in  his  eariy  letters)  of  thtf 
harping  on  some  conyentioual  phrase  or  joke. 
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TO  BIR  MOORE. 


•March  8th,  1815. 

''An  event — the  death  of  poor  Dorset — and  the 
recollection  of  what  I  once  felt,  and  ought  to  have  felt 
uow,  but  could  not — set  me  pondering,  and  finally 
into  the  train  of  thought  which  you  have  in  your 
hands.  I  am  very  glad  you  like  them,  for  I  flatter 
myself  they  will  pass  as  an  imitation  of  your  style. 
If  I  could  imitate  it  well,  I  should  have  no  great 
ambition  of  originality. — I  wish  I  could  make  you 
exclaim  with  Dennis, '  That's  my  thunder,  by  G— d !' 
I  wrote  them  with  a  view  to  your  setting  them,  and 
as  a  present  to  Power,  if  he  would  accept  the  words, 
and  you  did  not  think  yourself  degraded,  for  once  in 
a  way,  by  marrying  them  to  music. 

"  Sunburn  N  *  *  I — why  do  you  always  twit  me 
with  liis  vile  Ebrew  nasalities?  Have  I  not  told  you 
it  was  all  K.'s  doing,  and  my  own  exquisite  &cility 
of  temper  ?  But  thou  wilt  be  a  wag,  Thomas ;  and 
see  wliat  you  get  for  it    Now  for  my  revenge. 

*^  Depend — and  perpend — upon  it  that  your  opinion 
of  *  **s  Poem  will  travel  througli  one  or  other  of  the 
quintuple  correspondents,  till  it  reaches  the  ear  and 
the  liver  of  the  author.  *  Your  adventure,  however, 
is  truly  laughable — but  how  could  you  be  such  a 
potatoe  ?  You,  *  a  brother'  (of  the  quill)  too, '  near 
the  throne,'  to  confide  to  a  man's  own  puhluher  (who 
has  *  bought,'  or  rather  sold, '  golden  opinions'  about 
him)  such  a  damnatory  parenthesis !  '  Between  you 
and  me,'  quotha — it  reminds  me  of  a  passage  in  the 
Heir  at  Law— *  TSte-^-t^te  with  Lady  Duberly,  I 
suppose ' — *  No — tSte-a-tdte  with  Jive  hundred  peo- 
ple;' aud  your  confidential  communication  will  doubt- 
less be  in  circulation  to  that  amount,  in  a  short  time, 
with  several  additions,  and  in  several  letters,  all 
signed  L.  H.  R.  O.  B.,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

**  We  leave  this  place  to-morrow,  and  shall  stop 
on  our  way  to  town  (in  the  interval  of  taking  a  house 
there)  at  Col.  Leigh's,  near  Newmarket,  where  aigr 
epistle  Off  yours  will  find  its  welcome  way. 

**  I  have  been  very  comfortable  here, — listening  to 
that  d — d  monologue,  which  elderly  gentlemen  call 
conversation,  and  in  which  my  pious  &theNin-law 
repeats  himself  every  evening — save  one,  when  he 
played  upon  the  fid(Ue.  However,  they  have  been 
very  kind  and  hospitable,  and  I  like  them  and  the 
place  vastly,  and  I  hope  they  will  live  many  happy 
months.  Bell  is  in  health,  and  unvaried  good-humour 
and  behaviour.  But  we  are  all  in  the  agonies  of 
packing  and  parting;  and  I  suppose  by  this  time  to- 
morrow I  shall  be  stuck  in  the  chariot  with  my  chin 
upon  a  band -box.    I  have  prepared,  however,  an- 

*  He  here  allndes  to  a  circumstance  which  I  had  c<nnina- 
nicated  to  him  in  a  preceding  letter.  In  writing  to  cue  of 
the  namerotts  partnen  of  a  well-known  publisliing  esta- 
blishment (with  wliich  1  have  since  been  lucky  enough  to 
form  a  more  intimate  connexion).  I  had  said  confidentially 
ras  I  thought),  in  reference  to  a  Poem  that  had  just  ap- 
pearedr— •  Between  you  and  me,  I  do  not  much  admire 
Mr  ♦  ♦•s  Poem.*  The  letter  being  chiefly  upon  business, 
was  answered  through  the  regular  business  channel,  and.  to 
my  dismay,  concluded  with  the  following  words :— «  We  are 
very  sorry  that  yon  do  not  approve  of  Mr  *  **s  new  Poem, 
aud  are  your  obedient,  &c.  &c.  L.  H.  R.  O.,  &c.  &c.» 


other  carriage  for  the  abigail,  and  all  the  trumpery 
which  our  wives  drag  along  with  them. 

^  Ever  thine,  most  afiectionately, 

LETTTER  CCXVm. 

TO  MR  MOORE. 

«  March  Vth,  1815. 

**  I  meaned  to  write  to  you  before  on  the  subject 
of  your  loss ;  *  but  the  recollection  of  the  uselessness 
and  wortblessness  of  any  observations  on  such  events 
prevented  me.  I  shall  only  now  add,  that  I  rejoice 
to  see  you  bear  it  so  weH,  and  that  I  trust  time  will 
enable  Mrs  M.  to  sustain  it  better.  Evei7  thing 
should  be  done  to  divert  and  occupy  her  with  other 
thoughts  and  cares,  and  I  am  sure  all  that  can  be 
done  will. 

^  Now  to  your  leCter.  Napoleon— but  the  papers 
win  have  tdd  you  all.  I  quite  think  with  you  upon 
tlie  subject,  and  for  my  real  thoughts  this  time  last 
year,  I  would  refer  you  to  the  last  pages  of  the 
Journal  I  gave  you.  I  can  forgive  the  rogue  for 
utterly  falsifying  every  line  of  mine  Ode— which  1 
take  to  be  the  last  and  uttermost  stretch  of  human 
magnanimity.  Do  you  remember  the  stoiy  of  a 
certain  abb6,  who  wrote  a  Treatise  on  the  Swedish 
Constitution,  and  proved  it  indissoluble  and  eternal  ? 
Just  as  he  had  corrected  the  last  sheet,  news  came 
tliat  Gustavus  HI  had  destroyed  this  immortal 
government.  *  Sir,'  quoth  the  abb6,  *  the  Ring  of 
Sweden  may  overthrow  the  corutitution,  but  not  my 
book  1 1'    I  think  o/the  abb6,  but  not  tctVA  him. 

**  Making  every  allowance  for  talent  and  most  con- 
summate daring,  there  is,  after  all,  a  good  deal  in 
luck  or  destmy.  He  might  have  been  stopped  by 
our  frigates— or  wrecked  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons, 
which  IB  particularly  tempestuous— or— a  thousand 
things.    But  he  is  certainly  Fortune's  fiivourite,  and 

Once  fairly  set  ogA  on  his  party  of  pleasure, 
Taking  towns  at  his  Uking  and  crowns  at  his  leisure. 
From  Elba  to  Lyons  and  Paris  he  goes. 
Making  beUUfor  the  ladies,  and  bowt  to  his  foes. 

You  must  have  seen  the  account  of  his  driving  into 
the  middle  of  the  royal  army,  and  the  immediate 
efiect  of  his  pretty  speeches.  And  now,  if  he  don't 
drub  the  allies,  there  is  *  no  purchase  in  money.'  If 
he  can  take  France  by  himself,  the  devil  's  in  't  if 
he  don't  repulse  the  invaders,  when  backed  by  those 
celebrated  sworders — those  boys  of  the  blade,  the 
Imperial  Guard,  and  the  old  and  new  army.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  be  dazzled  and  overwhelmed  by 
his  character  and  career.  Nothing  ever  so  disap- 
pointed me  as  his  abdication,  and  nothing  could  have 
reconciled  me  to  him  but  some  such  revival  as  his 
recent  exploit;  though  no  one  could  anticipate  such 
a  complete  and  brilliant  renovation. 

^  To  your  question,  I  .can  only  answer  tliat  there 
have  been  some  symptoms  which  look  a  little  ges- 
tatory.  It  is  a  subject  upon  which  I  am  not  parti- 
cularly  anxious,  except  that  I  think  it  would  please 
her  uncle.  Lord  Wentworth,  and  her  fiither  and 

*  The  death  of  his  infant  god- daughter,  Olivia  Byron 

Moore. 
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mother.  The  former  (Lord  W.)  is  now  in  town,  and 
in  very  indifferent  health.  You  perhaps  know  that 
his  property,  amounting  to  seven  or  eight  thousand  a 
year,  will  eventually  devolve  upon  Bell.  But  the 
old  gentleman  has  been  so  very  kind  to  her  and  me, 
that  1  hardly  know  how  to  wish  him  in  heaven,  if 
he  can  be  comfortable  on  earth.  Her  father  is  still 
in  the  country. 

^  We  mean  to  metropolize  to-morrow,  and  you 
win  address  your  next  to  PiccadiDy.  We  have  got 
the  Duchess  of  Devon's  house  there,  she  being  in 
France. 

^I  don't  care  what  Power  says  to  secure  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Song,  so  that  it  is  not  complimentary  to 
me,  nor  any  thing  about  *  condesoendmg'  or  '  noble 
auUior* — ^both  '  vile  phrases,'  as  Polonius  says. 

**  Pray,  let  me  hear  from  you,  and  when  you  mean 
to  be  in  town.  Your  continental  scheme  is  imprac- 
ticable for  the  present.  I  have  to  thank  you  for  a 
longer  letter  than  usual,  which  I  hope  will  induce 
you  to  tax  my  gratitude  still  further  in  the  same 
way. 

^You  never  told  me  about  'Longman'  and  <next 
winter,*  and  lam  not  a.*  mile-stone.'  "* 

LETTER  CCXIX. 

TO  MR  COLERIDGE. 

•Piccadilly,  March  SIst,  1815. 
^  DEAR  SIR, 

^'It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  comply  with 
your  request,  though  I  hope  there  is  still  taste  enough 
left  amongst  us  to  render  it  almost  unnecessaiy,  sordid 
and  interested  as,  it  must  be  admitted,  many  of '  the 
trade*  ani,  where  circumstances  give  them  an  advan- 
tage. I  trust  you  do  not  permit  yourself  to  be  depress- 
ed by  the  temporary  partiality  of  what  is  called  '  the 
public'  for  the  favourites  of  the  moment ;  all  expe- 
rience is  against  the  permanency  of  such  impressions. 
You  must  have  lived  to  see  many  of  these  pass  away, 
and  will  survive  many  more — t  mean  personally, 
for  poetically,  I  would  not  insult  you  by  a  compa- 
rison. 

^  If  I  may  be  permitted,  I  would  suggest  that 
there  never  was  such  an  opening  for  tragedy.  In 
Kean,  there  is  an  actor  worthy  of  expressing  the 
thoughts  of  the  characters  which  you  have  every 
power  of  imbodying ;  and  I  cannot  but  regret  that 
the  part  of  Ordonio  was  disposed  of  before  his  ap- 
pearance at  Drury-lane.  We  have  had  nothing  to 
be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath  with  *  Remorse'  for 
very  many  years ;  and  I  should  think  that  the  recep- 
tion of  that  play  was  sufficient  to  encourage  the 
highest  hopes  of  author  and  audience.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  you  are  proceeding  in  a  career  which 
could  not  but  be  successful.  With  my  best  respects  to 
Mr  Bowles,  I  have  the  honour  to  be 

"  Your  obh'ged 
"  and  vfery  obedient  servant, 

"  Byron. 

*  I  bad  fMSCOsed  him  of  having  entirely  forgot  that,  in  a 
preceding  letter,  I  had  informed  him  of  my  intention  to 
poblish  with  the  Messrs  Longman  in  the  ensuing  winter, 
and  added  that,  in  giving  him  this  information,  I  found  I 
had  been,— to  use  an  elegant  Irish  metaphor,— 'whistling 
jigs  to  a  mile-stone.* 


"  P.S. — ^You  mention  my  *  Satire*'  lampoon,  or 
whatever  you  or  others  please  to  caD  it.  I  canonlj 
say,  that  it  was  written  when  I  was  veiy  young  and 
very  angry,  and  has  been  a  thorn  in  my  side  ew 
since ;  more  particularly  as  almost  all  the  penou 
animadverted  upon  became  subsequently  my  aoqaaiit* 
ances,  and  some  of  them  my  friends,  whidi  a 
'  heaping  fire  upon  an  enemy's  head,'  and  forginns 
mje  too  readily  to  permit  me  to  forgive  myself.  TIk 
part  applied  to  you  is  pert,  and  petulant,  and  shaSo* 
enough ;  but,  although  I  have  long  done  every  tliH| 
in  my  power  to  suppress  the  circulation  of  the  whde 
thing,  I  shaD  always  regret  the  wantonness  or  gesr 
rality  of  many  of  its  attempted  attacks.** 

it  was  in  the  course  of  this  spring  that  Lord  Bpn 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott  became,  for  the  first  tine, 
personally  acquainted  with  each  other.  MrMomj, 
having  been  previously  on  a  visit  to  the  latter  gtn- 
tleman,  had  been  intrusted  by  him  with  a  soptib 
Turkish  dagger,  as  a  present  to  Lord  Byron;  ami 
the  noble  poet,  on  their  meeting  this  year,  in  Loodn, 
— the  only  time  when  these  two  great  men  haderff 
an  opportunity  of  enjoying  each  other's  sodetjr 
preseiited  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  return,  a  t» 
contatJuig  some  human  bones  that  had  been  dii$  19 
from  under  a  part  of  the  old  walls  of  Athens.  "^ 
reader,  however,  will  be  much  better  pleased  to 
have  these  particulars  in  the  words  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  himself,  who,  with  that  good-nature  whick 
renders  him  no  less  amiable  than  he  is  admirable,  liu 
found  time,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  marvelloas  laboon 
for  the  world,  to  favour  mc  with  the  folloinng  nt^ 
resting  communication.^ 

^  My  first  acquaintance  with  Byron  began  in  a 
manner  rather  doubtful.  I  was  so  far  from  hM 
any  thing  to  do  with  the  offensive  criticism  in  tlie 
Edinburgh,  that  I  remember  remonstrating  agaiit 
it  with  our  friend,  the  editor,  because  I  thought  the 
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*  A  few  passages  at  the  beginning  of  these  recdlcetiAi 
have  been  omitted,  as  containing  particulars  reltiiTttt 
Lord  Byron's  mother,  which  have  already  been  nentiaw 
in  the  early  part  of  this  work.  Among  these,  koweftr, 
there  is  one  anecdote,  the  repetition  of  which  will  beeuilf 
pardoned,  on  account  of  the  infinitely  greater  interettu' 
aathcnticity  imparted  to  its  details  by  coming  from  t^ 
an  eye-witness  as  Sir  Walter  Scott:— «i  remember,' kt 
says,  'having  seen  Lord  Byron's  mother  before  ike v* 
married,  and  a  certain  coincidence  rendered  the  circot- 
stance  rather  remarkable  It  was  during  Mrs  Siddoni'ifln' 
or  second  visit  to  Edinburgh,  when  the  music  of  tint  v**" 
derful  actress's  voice,  looks,  manner,  and  pcnon,  prodieei 
the  strongest  effect  which  could  possibly  be  exerted  br  > 
human  being  upon  her  fcUow-creatures.  Nothiag  of  ilie 
kind  that  I  ever  witnessed  approached  it  by  a  hundred  ^ 
grees.  The  high  state  of  excitation  ym»  aided  hy  tlx  ^ 
culties  of  obtaining  entrance,  and  the  exhauating  teX" 
of  time  that  the  audience  were  contented  to  wait  ontil  tH 
piece  commenced.  When  the  cnrtain  fell,  a  Urge  l*** 
portion  of  the  ladies  were  generally  in  hysterics. 

*!  remember  Miss  Gordon  of  Ghight,  in  particnlar.i^ 
rowing  the  house  by  the  desperate  and  wild  way  ia  **" 
she  shrieked  out  Mrs  Siddons's  exclamation,  inthed*'! 
racter  of  Isabella,  'Oh  my  Byron  I  Oh  my  Byron!'  i\ 
well  known  medical  gentleman,  the  benevolent  DrAlex^ 
der  Wood,  tendered  his  assistance ;  but  the  thick  preiie* 
audience  could  not  for  a  long  time  make  way  forthedorttr 
to  approach  his  patient,  or  the  patient  the  physirisn.  '1* 
remarkable  circumstance  was,  that  the  lady  had  not  tte* 
seen  Captain  Byron,  who,  like  Sir  Toby,  made  her  coactv 
with  'Oh !'  as  she  had  begun  with  it* 
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»iirs  of  IdleneM*  treated  with  undue  aeveritj.  | 
y  were  written,  like  aUjuyenile  poetry,  nther 
I  the  recollection  of  what  had  pleased  the  author 
thers  than  what  had  been  luggeeted  by  his  own 
l^inatkm ;  but,  netertheleM,  I  thought  they  con- 
ed some  passages  of  noble  promise.  I  was  so 
'h  impressed  with  this,  that  I  had  thoughts  of 
ing  to  the  author ;  but  some  exaggerated  reports 
seming  his  peculiarities,  and  a  natural  unwiW 
oess  to  intrude  an  opinion  which  was  uncalled  for, 
iced  me  to  relinquish  the  idea. 
When  Byron  wrote  his  famous  Satire^  I  had  my 
re  of  flagellation  among  my  betters.    My  crime 

I  having  written  a  poem  (Marmion,  I  think)  for  a 
aaand  pounds;  which  was  no  otherwise  true 
n  that  I  sold  the  copyright  for  that  sum.  Now, 
to  mention  that  an  author  can  hardly  be  censured 
accepting  such  a  sum  as  the  booksellers  are  will- 
to  give  him,  especially  as  the  gentlemen  (^  the 

ie  made  no  complaints  of  their  bargain,  I  thought 
interference  with  my  pritate  affairs  was  rather 
ond  the  limits  of  literary  satire.  On  the  other 
dj  Lord  Byrcm  paid  me,  in  several  passages,  so 
ch  more  praise  than  I  deserved,  that  I  must  have 
n  more  irritable  than  I  have  ever  felt  upcm  such 
iects,  not  to  sit  down  contented,  and  think  no 
"e  about  the  matter. 

I  was  very  much  struck,  with  all  the  rest  of  the 
"Id,  at  the  vigour  and  force  of  imagination  dis- 
red  in  the  first  Cantos  of  ChUde  Harold,  and  the 
er  splendid  productions  which  Lord  Byron  flimg 
>a  him  to  the  public  with  a  promptitude  that 
oured  of  profusion.  My  own  popularity,  as  a 
t  was  then  on  the  wane,  and  I  was  unaffectedly 
iiaed  to  see  an  author  of  so  much  power  and 
1^  taking  the  field.  Mr  John  Murray  happened 
be  in  Scothwd  that  season,  and  as  I  mentioned 
him  the  pleasure  I  should  have  in  making  Lord 
ron*s  acquaintance,  he  had  the  kindness  to  mention 
wuh  to  his  lordship,  which  led  to  some  corres- 
idence. 

'  It  was  in  the  spring  of  1815  that,  chancing  to  be 
London,  I  had  the  advantage  of  a  personal  intro- 
^tion  to  Lord  Byron.  Report  had  prepared  me 
meet  a  man  of  peculiar  habits  and  a  quick  temper, 

I I  had  some  doubts  whether  we  were  likely  to  suit 
h  other  in  society.  I  was  most  agreeably  disap- 
nted  in  this  respect.  I  found  Lord  Byron  in  the 
best  degree  courteous,  and  even  kind.    We  met, 

an  hour  or  two  almost  daily,  in  Mr  Murray's 
wing-room,  and  found  a  great  deal  to  say  to  each 
er.  We  also  met  frequently  in  parties  and  evening 
iety,  so  that  for  about  two  months  I  had  the  ad- 
itage  of  considerable  intimacy  with  this  distin- 
shed  individual.  Our  sentiments  agreed  a  good 
1,  except  upon  the  subjects  of  religion  and  poll' 
9  upon  neither  of  which  I  was  inclined  to  believe 
C  Lord  Byron  entertained  very  fixed  opinions.  I 
lember  saying  to  him,  that  I  reaDy  thought,  that 
e  lived  a  few  years  he  would  alter  his  sentiments, 
answered,  rather  sharply,  '  I  suppose  you  are 
of  those  who  prophesy  I  will  turn  Methodist.'  I 
ied,  '  No— I  don't  expect  your  conversion  to  be 
ich  an  ordinaiy  kind.  I  would  rather  look  to  see 
retreat  upon  the  Catholic  faith,  and  distinguish 
rself  by  the  austerity  of  your  penances.     The 


species  of  religion  to  which  you  must,  or  may,  one 
<faiy  attach  yourself,  most  exercise  a  strong  power  on 
the  imagination.'  He  smiled  gravely,  and  seemed  to 
aUow  I  might  be  right. 

^  On  pohtics,  he  used  sometimes  to  express  a  high 
strain  of  what  is  now  called  Liberalism ;  but  it  ap- 
peared to  me  that  the  pleasure  it  afforded  him  as  a 
vehicle  of  dispbiying  his  wit  and  satire  against  indi- 
viduals in  office  was  at  the  bottom  of  this  habit  of' 
thinking,  rather  than  any  real  conviction  of  the 
political  principles  on  which  he  talked.  He  was 
certainly  proud  of  his  rank  and  ancient  family,  and, 
in  that  respect,  as  much  an  aristocrat  as  was  con- 
sistent with  good  sense  and  good  breeding.  Some 
disgusts,  how  adopted  I  know  not,  seemed  to  me  to 
have  given  this  peculiar  and,  as  it  appeared  to  me, 
ccmtradictoiy  cast  of  mind ;  but,  at  heart,  I  would 
have  termed  Byron  a  patrician  on  principle. 

^  Lord  Byron's  reading  did  not  seem  to  me  to  have 
been  very  extensive  either  in  poetiy  or  histoiy.  Having 
the  advantage  of  him  in  that  respect,  and  possess- 
ing a  good  competent  share  of  such  reading  as  is 
tittle  read,  I  was  sometimes  able  to  put  under  his  eye 
objects  which  had  for  him  the  interest  of  novelty.  I 
remember  particularly  repeating  to  him  the  fine  poem 
of  Hardyknute,  an  imitation  of  the  old  Scottish 
Ballad,  with  which  he  was  so  much  aflfected,  that 
some  one  who  was  in  the  same  apartment  asked  me 
what  I  could  possibly  have  been  telling  Byron  by 
which  he  was  so  much  agitated. 

^  I  saw  Byron,  for  the  last  time,  m  1815,  after  I 
returned  from  FVance.  He  dined,  or  lunched,  with 
me  at  Long's,  in  Bond-street.  I  never  saw  him  so 
full  of  gaiety  and  good- humour,  to  which  the  pre- 
sence of  Mr  Matthews,  the  comedian,  added  not  a 
little.  Poor  Terry  was  also  present.  After  one  of 
the  gayest  parties  I  ever  was  present  at,  my  fellow- 
traveller,  Mr  Scott  of  Gah,  and  I,  set  off  for  Scot- 
land, and  I  never  saw  Lord  Byron  again.  Several 
letters  passed  between  us — one  perhaps  every  half 
year.  Like  the  old  heroes  in  Homer,  we  exchanged 
gifts ; — I  gave  Byron  a  beautiful  dagger  mounted  with 
gold,  which  had  been  the  property  of  the  redoubted 
Blfi  Bey.  But  I  was  to  play  the  part  of  Diomed,  in 
the  Iliad,  for  Byron  sent  me,  some  time  after,  a  large 
sepulchral  vase  of  silver.  It  was  full  of  dead  men's 
bones,  and  had  inscriptions  on  two  sides  of  the  base. 
One  ran  thus—*  The  bones  contained  in  this  urn  were 
found  in  certain  ancient  sepukshres  vrithin  the  land 
walls  of  Athens,  in  the  month  of  Febniaiy,  1811.' 
The  other  face  bears  the  lines  of  Juvenal : 

'  Expende— qnot  libras  in  dace  gnmmo  inveniet. 
—  Mors  sola  fttetnr  quantnla  hominium  corpuicola.* 

^  To  these  I  have  added  a  third  inscription,  in  these 
words— *  The  gift  of  Lord  Byron  to  Walter  ScoU.'* 

*  Mr  Marraj  had,  at  the  time  of  giving  the  vase,  rag 
gested  to  Lord  Byron,  that  it  would  innreate  the  vahie  of  the 
gift  to  add  aome  such  inscription ;  but  the  feelicg  of  the 
noble  poet  en  this  nabject  wii  be  understood  tirom  the  fol- 
lowing answer  which  lie  returned. 

•April  9fh.  1815. 
•Thanks  for  the  books.   I  have  great  objection  to  jonr 
proposition  aboat  inscribing  the  vase.— which  tm,  that  it 
would  appear  ottentatinu*  on  my  part ;  and  of  coarse  I 
mast  aend  it  as  it  is,  without  any  alteration. 

•Yonrs.aBa.* 
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There  wai  a  letter  with  this  t«m  more  ▼aluable  to 
me  than  the  gift  itself,  from  the  Viadnetw  with  which 
Ihe  donor  expressed  himself  towards  me.  I  left  it 
naturally  in  the  urn  with  the  bones,— but  it  is  now 
missing.  As  the  theft  was  not  of  a  nature  to  be  prac- 
tised by  a  mere  domestic,  I  am  compelled  to  sttspe<^ 
the  iohospitality  of  some  individual  of  higher  station, 
most  gratuitoittly  exercised  certainly,  since,  after 
what  I  have  here  said,  no  one  will  probably  choose 
to  boast  cf  possessing  this  literary  curiosity. 

**  We  had  a  good  deal  of  laughing,  I  remember,  on 
what  the  public  might  be  supposed  to  think,  or  say, 
ooaceraing  the  gloomy  and  ominous  nature  of  our 
mutual  gifts. 

^  I  tldnk  I  can  add  little  more  to  my  recoBectioiN 
of  Byron.  He  was  often  melancholy ,— almost  gloomy. 
When  I  observed  him  in  this  humour,  I  used  either 
to  wait  till  it  went  off  of  its  own  accord,  or  till  some 
natural  and  easy  mode  occurred  of  leading  him  into 
conversation,  when  the  shadows  ahnost  always  left 
his  oouatmance,  like  the.  mist  rising  from  a  landscape. 
In  conversation,  he  was  veiy  animated. 

^  I  met  with  him  very  frequently  in  society;  our 
mutual  acquaintances  dinng  me  the  honour  to  think 
that  he  liked  to  meet  with  me.  Some  veiy  agreeable 
parties  I  can  recoDeot,— particuhurly  one  at  Sir  George 
Beaumont's,  where  the  amiable  landlord  had  as- 
sembled some  persons  distinguished  for  talent.  Of 
these  I  need  only  mention  the  bite  Sir  Humphry 
Davy,  whose  talents  for  literature  were  as  remarkable 
as  his  empire  over  science.  Mr  Richard  Shaipe 
and  Mr  Rogers  were  also  present. 

**  I  think  I  also  remarked  in  Byron's  tempet  starts 
of  suspicion,  when  he  seemed  to  pause  and  consider 
whether  there  had  not  been  a  secret,  and  perhaps  of- 
fensive, meaning  in  something  easimlly  said  to  him. 
In  this  case,  I  ako  judged  it  best  to  let  his  mind,  like 
a  troubled  spriiq^,  work  itself  dear,  which  il  did  in  a 
minute  or  two.  I  was  considerably  older,, you  will 
recollect,  than  my  noble  friend,  and  had  no  reason  to 
fear  his  misconBtruing  my  sentimente  towards  him,  nor 
had  I  ever  the  slightest  reason  to  doubt  that  they 
were  kindly  returned  on  his  part  If  I  had  oocasaoa 
to  be  mortified  by  the  dispby  of  genius  which  threw 
into  the  shade  such  pretensions  as  I  was  then  8tt]>* 
posed  to  possefis,  I  might  console  myself  thai,  in  my 
own  case,  the  materials  of  UMental  happiness  had  been 
mingled  in  a  greater  proportion. 

**!  rummage  my  brains  in  vain  for  what  often 
nuhes  into  my  head  unbidden, — ^little  traits  and 
sayings  whldi  recall  his  looks,  manner,  tone,  and 
gestures ;  and  I  have  always  continued  to  think  that  a 
crisis  of  life  was  arrived  in  which  a  new  career  of 
&me  was  opened  to  him,  and  that  had  he  been  per- 
mitted to  start  upon  it,  he  would  have  obliterated  the 
memory  of  such  parts  of  his  life  as  friends  would  wish 
to  forget" 

LETTER  CCXX. 

TO   Ma  MOORB. 

April  S3d,  1819. 

''Lord  Wentworth  died  last  week.  The  bulk  of  his 
property  (from  seven  to  eight  thousand  per  ann.)  is 
entailed  on  Lady  Milbanke  and  Lady  Byron.    'The 


L^ 


firM  is  gone  to  take  powession  in  LeieesterdiiR,  ad 

attesd  the  fimefal,  &c.,  this  day. 

4^  4^  «  «  « 

**IhavementiQii0d  thefiBUstoof  the  setHtMMirf 
Lord  W.'s  property,  because  the  newspapcn,  niik 
their  usual  aoouraqr,  have  been  making  all  kiodiaf 
blunden  in  their  statement  His  will  is  just  u  n- 
pected— the  principal  part  settled  on  Lady  Miibuh 
(now  Nod)  and  Bell,  and  a  separate  estate  left  far 
sale  to  pay  debts  (which  are  not  great)4uid  legaaa 
to  hia.natural  son  and  daughter. 

**  Mrs  "^^'s  tragedy  was  last  night  damned.  TV 
may  bring  it  on  again,  and  probably  wiD ;  bnt  dasid 
it  was, — not  a  word  of  the  last  act  audible.  I  wot 
{malgri  that  I  ought  to  have  staid  at  hone  in  net 
doth  for  unc.,  but  I  could  not  resist  the  fint  mf^i 
any  thing)  to  a  private  and  quiet  nook  of  my  prinie 
box,  and  vritnessed  the  whole  process.  Tbe  M 
three  acts,  with  transient  gushes  of  applause,  oovd 
patiently  but  heavily  on.  I  must  say  it  wti  Mj 
acted,  particularly  by  *  *,  who  was  groaneil  apeo  i 
the  third  act, — something  about  *  horror-neb  i 
horror'  was  the  cause.  Well,  the  fourth  act  becaoev 
muddy  and  turbid  as  need  be;  but  the  fifth— «ki 
Garrick  used  to  call  (likea  fod)  the  c&ncodmff* 
pkiy— the  fifth  act  stuck  fast  at  the  Ringsprvff 
You  know  he  says  *he  never  went  to  bedwitiioi 
saying  them,  and  did  not  like  to  omit  them  nof .' 
But  he  was  no  sooner  upon  his  knees,  than  the  au- 
dience got  upon  their  legs — the  damnable  jiir^ 
roared,  and  groaned,  and  hissed,  and  whistled.  WeH 
that  vraschdted  a  little;  but  the  ruffian-seeDe-tbe 
penitent  peasantry — and  killing  the  Bishop  sod  the 
Princess—oh,  it  was  all  oyer.  The  curtain  feBup<" 
unheard  actors,  and  the  announcement  attempted  bf 
Kean  fer  Monday  vras  equally  ineiR^tual.  Mrs  Bart- 
ley  was  so  frightened,  that,  though  the  ^pleveie 
tolerably  quiet,  the  Epibgue  was  quite  iaaadible  to 
half  the  house.  In  short, — ^you  know  all.  I  dapH 
till  my  hands  were  skinless,  and  so  did  Sir  Janes 
Maddntesh,  who  was  with  me  in  the  box.  ABthe 
worid  were  in  the  house,  frcMU'  the  Jerseys,  Greyi. 
&c.  &c.,  downwards.  But  it  would  notdo.  li>i 
afiter  aU,  not  an  acting  play ;  good  language,  hot  «> 
power.  *  ♦  .♦  ♦ 

Women  (saving  Joanna  Baillie)  cannot  write  tn- 
gedy ;  they  have  not  seen  enough  nor  felt  enooghw 
life  for  it  I  thmk  Semiramis  or  Catherine  II  w^ 
have  written  (could  they  have  been  unqueesed)  a 
rare  play. 

¥  «  «  «  « 

**  It  is,  however,  a  good  warning  not  to  riih  tf 
write  tragedies.  I  never  had  much  bent  tbatfijl 
but,  if  I  had,  this  would  have  cured  me. 

**  EhrcT,  carissime  IIioib., 
•«thme,B» 

LETTER  CCXXL 

TO  MR  MUBRAT. 

•May  Silt.  ttiS. 
**  You  must  have  thought  it  very  odd,  pot  to  mj 
ungrateful,  that  I  made  no  mention  of  the  dFawin|>i 


"■  Mr  Mnrmy  had  presented  Lady  Byron  with  tveh* 
drawing •,  Iqr  Stothard,  from  Lord  Byron's  Poeai. 
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SEe.,wb«  1  hadtheplearareofMemgyoutlui 
iog.  The  fket  is,  thai  till  this  monieiit  I  had  not 
then,  nor  heard  of  their  arrival :  th^  were  earned 
op  into  the  library,  where  I  have  not  been  till  just 
now,  and  no  intinMition  given  to  me  of  dieir  cmning. 
The  present  is  so  very  magnilieent,  that— in  short, 
I  leave  Lady  Byron  to  thank  yon  for  it  herself,  and 
merely  send  this  to  apok^se  for  a  piece  of  apparait 
and  unintratiiMial  neglect  on  my  own  part. 

**  Yours,  fee." 

LETTER  CCXXII. 


TO  MR  MOORE.* 

« 13,  Piccadilly  Terrace,  Jane  Uth,  1815. 

**  I  have  nothing  to  oiler  in  behalf  of  my  late  silence, 
except  the  most  inveterate  and  ineffiible  laziness;  but 
I  am  loo  supine  to  invent  a  lie,  or  I  ceriainfy  should, 
being  ashamed  (^  the  truth.  K  *  ',  I  hope,  has 
appeased  your  magnanimous  indignation  at  his 
bhmdeiv.  I  wished  and  wish  you  were  in  the  Com- 
mittee, with  all  my  heart.t  It  seems  so  hopeless  a 
business,  that  the  company  of  a  friend  would  be  quite 
consoling, — but  more  of  this  when  we  meet.  In  the 
mean  lime,  you  are  entreated  to  prevail  upon  Mrs 
Esterre  to  engage  herself.  I  believe  she  has  been 
written  to,  but  your  influence,  in  person,  or  proxy, 
would  probably  go  farther  than  our  proposals.  What 
they  are,  I  know  not ;  all  my  new  function  consists 
in  listening  to  the  despair  of  Cavendish  Bradshaw, 
the  hopes  of  Kinnaird,  the  wishes  of  Lord  Essex, 
the  complaints  of  Whitbread,  and  the  calcukitions  of 
Peter  Moore,— all  of  which,  and  whom,  seem  totally 
at  variance.  C.  Bradshaw  wants  to  light  the  theatre 
vrith  gas,  which  may,  perhaps  (if  the  vulgar  be  be- 
lieved), poison  half  the  au<li^nce,  and  all  the  Dramatis 
Persoiue.  Essex  has  endeavoured  to  persuade  K  *  * 
not  to  gel  drunk,  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that 
he  has  never  been  sober  since.  Kinnaird,  with  equal 
success,  would  have  convinced  Raymond  Chat  he, 
the  said  Raymond,  had  too  much  salary.  Whitbread 
wants  us  to  assess  the  pit  another  sixp^ice, — a  d— d 
insidious  proposilion^-^which  vriU  end  in  an  O.  P. 
combustion.  To  crown  all,  R  *  *,  the  auctioneer,  has 
the  impudence  to  be  displeased,  because  he  hu  no 
dividend.  Hie  vilbun  is  a  proprietor  of  shares,  and  ^ 
hn^  lunged  orator  in  the  meetings.  I  hear  he  has 
prophesied  our  incapacity, — *  a  foregone  conclusion,' 
whereof  I  hope  to  give  him  signal  proofs  before  we 
are  done. 

"  Will  you  give  us  an  Opera  ?  no,  I'll  be  swora, 
but  I  wish  you  would.  «  •  « 

*  ♦  »  ♦  ♦ 

"  To  go  on  vrith  the  poetical  world,  Walter  Scott 
has  gone  back  to  Scotland.  Murray,  the  bookseller, 
has  been  cruelly  cudgelled  of  misbegotten  knaves, 

''■  This  and  the  foUowing  letter  were  addressed  to  me  in 
Ireland,  whither  I  had  gone  about  the  middle  of  die  pre- 
ceding month. 

t  He  had  lately  becsme  one  ef  die  memben  of  the  Snb- 
cammittee  (conaiating,  heaidea  himaelf,  of  the  penona 
mentioned  in  thia  letter),  who  had  taken  upon  themselves 
the  management  of  Dmry-Iane  Theatre ;  and  it  had  been 
Us  widi,  on  the  firat  eoastmctimi  of  the  Committee,  that  I 
should  be  one  of  hia  coHeaguaa.  To  some  miatalie  in  Uie 
mode  of  conveying  this  proposal  to  me,  he  allndes  in  the 
I  preceding  sentence. 

i : 


^in  Kendal  greaB,'at  Newington  Butts,  in  his  vmy 

home  from  a  puriieu  dinner— and  robbed, woak 

you  believe  it  ?— of  three  or  four  bonds  of  forty  pound 
a-piece,  and  a  seal-ring  of  his  grandfather's,  worth  a 
million  1  This  is  his  verBion,^ttt  others  opine  that 
D'Israeli,  vrith  whom  he  diped,  knocked  him  down 
vrith  his  last  publication,  *  the  Quarrels  of  Authors,' 
in  a  dispute  about  copyright.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
newspapers  have  teemed  with  his 'mjuriaformle,' 
and  he  has  been  embrocated  and  invisible  to  aH  bst 
the  apethecaiy  ever  since. 

^  Lady  B.  is  belter  than  three  months  advanced  in 
her  progress  lovrards  maternity,  and,  we  hope,  likely 
ta  go  well  through  vrith  it.  We  have  been  very 
little  out  this  season,  as  I  vrish  to  keep  her  quiet  in 
her  present  situation.  Her  &ther  and  mother  have 
changed  their  names  to  Noel,  in  compliaaee  with 
Lord  Wentworth's  vrill,  and  in  eomplaisanoe  to  the 
property  bequeathed  by  him. 

**  I  hear  that  you  have  been  gk>rioasly  received  by 
the  Irish, — and  so  you  ought.  But  doni  let  them 
kill  you  with  darel  and  kindness  at  the  national  dinner 
in  your  honour,  which,  I  hear  and  hope,  is  in  con- 
templation. If  you  vrill  tell  me  the  day,  FH  get  drunk 
myself  on  this  side  of  the  water,  and  vmSit  you  an 
appbuding  hiccup  over  the  Channel. 

**  Of  polities,  we  have  nothing  but  the  yell  for  vrar ; 
and  C  *  *^  h  is  preparing  his  head  for  the  pike,  on 
whidi  we  shall  see  it  carried  before  he  has  done. 
The  loan  has  made  every  body  sulky.  I  hear  often 
from  Paris,  but  in  direct  contmdiction  to  the  home 
statements  of  our  hirelings.  Of  domestic  doings, 
there  has  been  nothing  since  Lady  D**.  Not  a 
divorce  stirring, — ^but  a  good  many  in  embryo,  in  the 
diape  of  marriages. 

**  I  enclose  you  an  epistle  received  tKis  morniiig 
from  I  know  not  whom ;  but  I  think  it  will  amuse 
you.    The  vrriter  must  be  a  rare  feDow  *, 

**P.S. — A  gentleman  named  D'Altea  (not  your 
Dalton)  has  sent  me  a  National  P6em  called '  Dermid.' 
The  same  cause  which  prevented  my  vrriting  to  you 
operated  against  my  wish  to  vrrite  to  him  an  epistle 
of  thanks.  If  you  see  him,  will  you  make  all  kinds 
of  fine  q>eeches  for  me,  and  tell  him  that  I  am  the 
laziest  and  most  ungrateful  of  mortals  ? 

**  A  word  more ;— don't  let  Sir  John  Stevenson  (as 
an  evidence  on  trials  for  copyright.  Sec.)  talk  about 
the  price  of  your  next  Poem,  or  they  will  come  upon 
you  for  the  Property  Tax  for  it.  I  am  serious,  and 
have  just  heard  a  long  stoiy  of  die  rascally  tax-men 

*  The  fbUowing  is  the  enclosure  here  referred  to- 

"Darlington,  June  3, 1815. 
"My  lord, 

«I  have  lately  pnrehaaed  a  set  of  yonr  works,  and  am 
quite  vexed  that  yon  have  aot  cancellod  the  Ode  te  Bttoaa- 
parte.  It  certainly  was  prematurely  written,  without 
thought  or  reflection.  Providence  has  now  brought  him  to 
reign  over  millions  again,  while  the  same  Providence  keeps 
aa  it  were  in  a  garrison  anotlMr  potentate^  wlto,  in  ^e 
language  of  Mr  Buriw, '  he  hurled  from  his  throne.*  Sea 
if  you  cannot  make  amends  for  your  folly,  and  consider 
ihat,  in  almost  erery  reapect,  human  nature  is  the  same,  in 
every  clime  and  In  every  period,  and  don't  act  the  part  of 
a/09/itA  6oy.  Let  not  Englishmen  talk  of  the  atretch  of 
tyrants,  while  the  torrents  of  blood  shed  in  the  East  ladies 
cry  aloud  to  Hearen  for  retaliation.  Learn,  good  sir,  not 
to  cast  the  first  stone.    I  remain  your  lordship's  servant. 
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making  ScoCt  pay  for  hk.    So,  take  care.    Hiree 
hundred  is  a  devil  of  a  deductioii  out  of  three  thou- 


LETTER  CCXXm. 

TO  MR  MOORE. 

«  July  7th,  IS15. 

** '  OnUa  floperTeniet/  &c.  &c.  I  had  written  to 
yoa  again,  but  burnt  the  letter,  because  1  began  to 
think  you  seriously  hurt  at  my  indolence,  and  did 
not  know  how  the  bufibonery  it  contained  might  be 
taken.  In  the  mean  time,  I  have  yours,  and  all  is  well. 

**  I  had  given  over  all  hopes  of  yours.  By  the  by, 
my  /grata  superveniet'  should  be  in  the  present 
tense;  for  I  perceive  it  looks  now  as  if  it  applied  to 
this  present  scrawl  reaching  you,  whereas  it  is  to  the 
receipt  of  thy  Kilkenny  epistle  that  I  have  tacked 
that  venerable  sentiment. 

^  Poor  Whitbread  died  yesterday  morning, — a 
sudden  and  severe  loss.  His  health  had  been  waver- 
ing, but  so  fatal  an  attack  was  not  apprehended. 
He  dropped  down  and,  I  believe,  never  spoke  after- 
wards. I  perceive  Peny  attributes  his  death  to  Dru- 
ry-Iane, — a  consolatoiy  encouragement  to  the  new 
Committee.  I  have  no  doubt  that  *  *,  who  a 
of  a  plethoric  habit,  will  be  bled  immediately ;  and 
as  I  have,  since  my  marriage,  lost  much  of  my  pale- 
ness, and, — '  horresco  referens'  (for  I  hate  even  tnode- 
rate  &t] — that  happy  slendemess,  to  which,  when  I 
first  knew  you,  I  had  attained,  I  by  no  means  sit  easy 
under  this  dispensation  of  die  Morning  Chronicle. 
Every  one  must  regret  the  loss  of  Whitbread ;  he  was 
surely  a  great  and  very  good  man. 

^  Paris  is  taken  for  the  second  time.  I  presume 
it,  for  the  future,  will  have  an  anniversary  capture. 
In  the  late  battles,  like  all  the  world,  I  have  lost  a 
connexion, — poor  Frederick  Howard,  the  best  of  his 
race.  I  had  little  intercourse,  of  late  years,  with  his 
fiimily,  but  I  never  saw  or  heard  but  good  of  him. 
Hobhouse's  brother  is  killed.  In  short,  the  havoc 
has  not  left  a  fiimily  out  of  its  tender  mercies. 

**  Every  hope  of  a  republic  is  over,  and  we  must 
go  on  under  the  old  system.  But  I  am  sick  at  heart 
of  politics  and  slaughters;  and  the  luck  which  Provi- 
dence is  pleased  to  lavish  on  Lord  *  *  is  only  a  proof 
of  the  little  value  the  gods  set  upon  prosperity,  when 
they  permit  such  ^  ^  *  ^  as  he  and  that  drunken  cor- 
poral, old  Blucher,  to  bully  their  betters.  From  this, 
however,  Wellington  should  be  excepted.  He  is  a 
man, — and  the  Scipio  of  our  Hannibal.  However, 
he  may  thank  the  Russian  frosts,  which  destroyed 
the  real  ilite  of  the  French  army,  for  the  successes  of 
Waterloo. 

^  La !  Moore— how  you  blasphemes  about '  Par- 
nassus'and  *  Moses  i'  I  am  ashamed  for  you.  Won't 
you  do  any  thing  for  the  drama  7  We  beseech  an 
Opera.  Kinnaird's  blunder  was  partly  mine.  I 
wanted  you  of  all  things  in  the  Committee,  and  so 
did  he.  But  we  are  now  glad  you  were  wiser ;  for  it 
is,  I  doubt,  a  bitter  business. 

**  When  shall  we  see  you  in  England  ?  Sir  Ralph 
Noel  [UUe  Milbanke — ^he  don't  promise  to  be  UUe 
Noel  in  a  hurry)  finding  that  one  man  can*t  inhabit 
two  houses,  has  given  his  place  in  the  north  to  me 
for  a  habitation ;  and  there  Lady  B.  threatens  to  be 


brought  to  bed  in  November.  Sir  R.  and  my  Ud; 
Mother  are  to  quarter  at  Rirby — ^Lord  Wentwortk'i 
that  was.  Periiape  you  and  Mrs  Moore  wiB  pi;  n 
a  visit  at  Seaham  in  the  course  of  the  autuno.  If 
so,  you  and  I  {mUkaul  our  wioet)  vrill  take  a  farirto 
Edinburgh  and  embrace  Jeffrey.  It  is  not  nueh 
above  one  hundred  miles  from  us.  But  all  tins,  and 
other  high  matters,  we  will  discuss  at  meetiiig, 
which  I  hope  will  be  on  your  return.  We  don't  lene 
tovrn  tin  August. 

"Ever,  fee" 

LETTER  CCXXIV. 

TO  MR  SOIHEBY. 

«  September  15, 1815.    Pkcadmy  Temee. 
«DBAR  SIR, 

**  *  Ivan'  is  accepted,  and  wiD  be  put  in  pfogics 
on  Keau's  arrival. 

"  The  theatrical  gentlemen  have  a  cMifident  Iwpe 
of  its  success.  I  know  not  that  any  alteiatiooi  &r 
the  stage  will  be  necessary;  if  any,  they  wiD  be 
trifling,  and  you  shall  be  duly  apprized.  I  woaU 
suggest  that  you  should  not  attend  any  except  k 
latter  rehearsals — the  managers  have  requested  me 
to  state  this  to  you.  You  can  see  them,  vi., 
Dibdin  and  Rae,  whenever  you  please,  and  I  wiO  (io 
any  thing  you  wish  to  be  done  on  your  suggestion,  ■ 
the  mean  time. 

"  Mrs  Mardyn  is  not  yet  out,  and  nothing  can  be 
determined  till  she  has  made  her  appearan*-! 
mean  as  to  her  capacity  for  the  part  you  mentioB, 
which  I  take  it  for  granted  is  not  in  Ivan— aa  Ithidi 
Ivan  may  be  performed  very  well  without  her.  But 
of  that  hereafter. 

**  Ever  yours,  very  truly, 
"Byron. 

"  P.S.— You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  aeasoalm 
b^un  uncommonly  well — great  and  constant  booiti 
— the  performers  in  much  harmony  vritb  the  Cor 
mittee  and  one  another,  and  as  much  good-huBMOf 
as  can  be  preserved  in  such  complicated  and  exten- 
sive interests  as  the  Drury-Iane  proprietary .'' 

TO  MR  SOTHBBY. 

•  September  35th,  MS. 

<*DEAR  SIR, 

"  I  think  it  would  be  advisable  for  you  to  we  the 
acting-managers  when  convenient,  as  these  most  be 
points  on  which  you  will  want  to  confer;  the  ol^ 
tion  I  stated  was  merely  on  the  part  of  the  pef* 
formers,  and  is  general  and  not  particular  to  tlui 
instance.  I  thought  it  as  well  to  mention  it  at  once 
— and  some  of  the  rehearsals  you  will  doubtless  see. 
notwithstanding. 

"Rae,  I  rather  think,  has  his  eye  on  Naritzinfor 
himself.  He  is  a  more  popular  performer  tbtf 
Bartley,  and  certainly  the  feast  will  be  stronger  wilk 
him  in  it ;  besides,  he  is  one  of  the  managers,  and 
will  feel  doubly  interested  if  he  can  act  in  both  eapa* 
cities.  Mrs  Bartley  will  be  Petrowna ; — as  to  the 
Empress,  I  know  not  what  to  say  or  think.  TV 
truth  is,  we  are  not  amply  furnished  with  tiagie 
women;  but  make  the  best  of  those  we  have;  yott 
can  take  your  choice  of  them.    We  have  all  grett 
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B  success— on  which,  setting  aside  other 
08,  we  are  fMurticularly  anxious,  as  being 
igedy  to  be  brought  out  smce  the  old 

nray — ^I  have  a  chMrge  against  you.  As 
r  Dennis  roared  out  on  a  similar  occasion 
i,  that  is  my  thunder !'  so  do  I  exclaim 
ty  lightning!'  I  allude  to  a  speech  of 
le  scene  with  Petrowna  and  the  Empress, 
iought  and  almost  expression  are  similar 
in  the  3d  Canto  of  the  *  Corsair/  I,  how- 
say  this  to  accuse  you,  but  to  exempt 
suspicion  *  as  there  is  a  priority  of  six 
lUcation,  on  my  part,  between  the  ap- 
that  composition  and  of  your  tragedies. 
Lambe  meant  to  have  written  to  you .  If 
Le  to  confer  with  the  managers  at  present, 
I  to  your  wishes — so  state  them. 

**  Yours  Yery  truly, 
"  Byron.  " 

LETTER   CCXXV. 

TO  BIR  TAYLOR. 

Terrace,  Piccadilly,  September  35th,  1815. 
sa, 
rry  you  should  feel  uneasy  at  what  has  by 
9ubled  me.f  If  your  Editor,  his  corres- 
id  readers,  are  amused,  I  have  no  objec- 
le  theme  of  all  the  ballads  he  can  find 
irovided  his  lucubrations  are  confined  to 

xig  time  since  things  of  this  kind  hare 
fright  me  from  my  propriety ; '  nor  do  I 
milar  attack  which  would  induce  me  to 
-unless  it  involTed  those  connected  with 
lualities,  I  hope,  are  such  as  to  exempt 
eyes  of  those  who  bear  no  good-will  to 
such  a  case,  supposing  it  to  occur — to 
saying  of  Dr  Johnson, — *  what  the  law 
for  me,  I  would  do  for  myself,'  be  the 
»  what  they  might. 

I  you,  with  many  thanks,  Colman  and  the 
e  Poems,  I  hope,  you  intended  me  to 
east,  I  shall  do  so,  till  I  hear  the  con- 

**  Very  tru^y  yours." 

tending  this  precaotioD  of  the  poet,  the  coin- 
!f  tion  was,  but  a  few  years  after,  triumphantly 
port  of  the  sweeping  chaiye  of  plagiarism 
st  him  by  some  scribblers.  The  foUowiug  are 
lines. 

And  I  have  leapt 
iport  from  my  flinty  ootich,  to  welcome 
inder  as  It  bamt  upon  my  roof, 
:koD'd  to  the  lightning,  as  it  flaah'd 
rUed  on  these  fetters. 

'  baring  inserted  in  the  Snn  newspaper  (of 
I  then  chief  proprietor)  a  sonnet  to  Lord 
nm  for  a  present  which  his  lordship  had  sent 
Isomely  boand  copy  of  all  his  works,  there 
le  same  joomal,  on  the  following  day  (fh>m 
me  person  who  had  acquired  a  control  over 
parody  upon  this  sonnet,  containing  some 
illosiou  to  Lady  Byron ;  and  it  is  to  this  cir- 
irMch  Mr  Taylor  had  written  to  explain, 
t  letter,  so  creditable  to  the  fSeelings  of  the 
1,  refers. 


TO  MR  MURRAY. 


i 


«  Sept  S,  1815. 
**  Win  you  publish  the  Drury-lane  *  Magpye?'  or, 
what  is  more,  will  you  give  fifty,  or  eyea  forty,  pounds 
for  the  copyright  of  the  said?  I  have  undertaken  to 
ask  you  this  question  on  behalf  of  the  traniilator,  and 
wbh  you  would.  We  can't  get  so  much  for  him  by 
ten  pounds  from  any  body  else,  and  I,  knowing  your 
ma^ufioence,  would  be  glad  of  an  answer. 

**  Eyer,  &o. »» 

LETTER  CCXXVL 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

«  September  37th,  1815. 

**  That's  right,  and  splendid,  and  becoming  a  pub- 
lisher of  high  degree.  Mr  Concanen  (the  translator) 
will  be  delighted,  and  pay  his  washerwoman ;  and  in 
reward  for  your  bountiful  behayiour  in  this  instance, 
I  won't  ask  you  to  publish  any  more  far  Drury-lane, 
or  any  lane  whatever  again.  You  will  hare  no  tra- 
gedy or  any  thing  else  from  me,  I  assure  you,  and  may 
think  yourself  lucky  in  having  got  rid  of  me,  for  good 
and  all,  without  more  damage*  But  TU  tell  you  what 
we  will  do  for  you, — act  Sotheby's  Ivan,  which  will 
succeed ;  and  then  your  present  and  next  impression 
of  the  dramas  of  that  dramatic  gentleman  will  be  ex- 
pedited to  your  heart's  content ;  and  if  there  is  any 
thing  Tery  good,  you  shall  have  the  refusal ;  but  you 
sha'n't  have  any  more  requests. 

"  Sotheby  has  got  a  thought,  and  almost  the  words 
from  the  Third  Canto  of  the  Corsair,  which,  you 
know,  was  published  six  months  before  his  tragedy. 
It  is  from  the  storm  in  Conrad's  cell.  I  have  writter4 
to  Mr  Sotheby  to  claim  it ;  and,  as  Dennis  roared 
out  of  the  pit,  *  By  G— d,  that**  my  thunder  1'  so  do 
I,  and  will  I,  exclaim,  *By  G— d,  that's  my  lightning!' 
that  electrical  fluid  being,  in  fact,  the  subject  of  the 
said  passage. 

**  You  win  have  a  print  of  Fanny  Keny,  in  the 
Maid,  to  prefix,  which  is  honestly  worth  twice  the 
money  you  have  given  for  the  MS.  Pray  what  did  you 
do  with  the  note  I  gave  you  about  Mungo  Park  ? 

'*Ever,&c.'» 

LETTER  CCXXVII. 

TO    MR    MOORB. 

« 13,  Terrace,  Piccadilly,  October  28,  I8I5. 
**  You  are,  it  seems,  in  England  again,  as  I  am  to 
hear  from  every  body  but  yourself;  and  1  suppose  you 
pimctilious,  because  I  did  not  answer  your  last  Irish 
letter.  When  did  you  leave  the  *  swate  counti7  f ' 
Never  mind,  I  forgive  you;~a  strong  proof  of—-I 
know  not  what — to  give  the  lie  to — 

'  He  never  pardons  who  hath  done  the  wrong.' 

**  You  have  written  to  ^  ^.  You  have  also  written 
to  Perry »  ^ho  intimates  hope  of  an  Opera  from  you. 
Coleridge  has  promised  a  Tragedy.  Now,  if  you 
keep  Perry's  word,  and  Coleridge  keeps  his  own, 
Drury-lane  will  be  set  up;— and,  sooth  to  say,  it  is  in 
grievous  want  of  such  a  lift.  We  began  at  speed,  and 
are  bk>wn  already.    When  I. say  'we,'  I  mean  Kin- 
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naird,  who  is  the  *  all  in  all  sufficient,'  and  can  count, 
which  none  of  the  rest  of  the  Committee  can. 

**  It  is  really  Tery  good  fun,  as  far  as  the  daily  and 
nightly  stir  of  the  strutters  and  frettem  go ;  and,  if  the 
concern  could  be  brought  to  pay  a  shilling  in  the 
pound,  would  do  much  credit  to  the  management. 

Mr has  an  accepted  tragedy,*  ♦  *  ♦  *,  whose  first 

scene  is  in  his  sleep  (I  don*t  mean  the  author's).  It 
wns  forwarded  to  us  as  a  prodigious  favourite  of 
Rean's;  but  the  said  Kean,  upon  interrogation,  denies 
his  eulogy,  and  protests  against  his  part.  How  it 
win  end,  I  know  not. 

**t  say  so  much  about  the  theatre,  because  there 
is  nothing  else  alive  in  London  at  this  season.  AH 
the  worid  are  out  of  it,  except  us,  who  remain  to  lie 
in,— in  December,  or  perhaps  earlier.  Lady  B.  is 
▼eiy  ponderous  and  prosperous,  apparently,  and  I 
wish  it  well  over. 

^  There  is  a  play  before  me  from  a  personage  who 
signs  himself  'Hibemicus.'  The  hero  is  Malachi, 
the  Irishman  and  king;  and  the  villain  and  usurper, 
Turgesius,  the  Dane.  The  conclusion  is  fine.  Tur- 
gesius  is  chained  by  the  leg  [vitU  stage  direetien]  to 
a  pillar  on  the  stage;  and  King  Malachi  makes  him  a 
speech,  not  unlike  Lord  Castlereagh's  about  the  ba- 
lance of  power  and  the  lawfuhiess  of  Intimacy, 
which  puts  Turgesius  into  a  frenzy — as  Castlereagh's 
would,  if  his  audience  was  chained  by  the  leg.  He 
draws  a  dagger  and  rushes  at  the  orator ;  but,  finding 
himself  at  the  end  of  his  tether,  he  sticks  it  into  Ids 
own  carcass,  and  dies,  saying,  he  has  fulfilled  a 
prophecy. 

"Now,  this  is  teriout  doumright  matter  offactf 
and  the  gravest  part  of  a  tragedy  which  is  not  in- 
tended for  burlesque.  I  tell  it  you  for  the  honour  of 
Ireland.  The  writer  hopes  it  wiQl  be  represented : — 
but  what  is  Hope?  nothing  but  the  paint  on  the  face 
of  Existence;  the  least  touch  of  truth  rubs  it  off,  and 
then  we  see  what  a  hollow-cheeked  harlot  we  have 
got  hold  of.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  not  said  this 
last  superfine  reflection  before.  But  never  mind  \— 
it  wfll  do  for  the  tragedy  of  Turgesius,  to  which  I  can . 
append  it. 

**  Well,  but  how  dost  thou  do  ?  thou  bard,  not  of  a 
thousand,  but  three  thousand  ?  I  wish  your  friend,  Sir 
John  Piano-forte,  had  kept  that  to  himself,  and  not 
made  it  public  at  the  trial  of  the  song-seller  in  Dublin. 
I  tell  you  why ;  it  is  a  liberal  thing  for  Longman  to 
do,  and  honourable  for  you  to  obtain ;  but  it  will  set 
all  the  *  hungry  and  dinnerless,  lank-jawed  judges' 
upon  the  fortunate  author.  But  they  be  d — d!-— 
the  'Jeffrey  and  the  Moore  together  are  confident 
against  the  world  in  ink  I'  %  the  way,  if  poor  C  *  *  e 
— who  is  a  man  of  wonderful  talent,  and  in  distress,  * 
and  about  to  publish  two  vols,  of  Poesy  and  Biogra- 
phy, and  who  has  been  worse  used  by  the  critics 
than  ever  we  were — ^will  you,  if  he  comes  out,  pro- 
mise me  to  review  him  favourably  in  the  E.  R.  ? 
Praise  him,  I  think  you  must,  but  you  will  also  praise 
him  toeU^—aX  all  things  the  most  difficult.  It  wfll  be 
the  making  of  him. 


*  It  if  bat  Jnatiee  bothto  'kim  that  gave  and  kim  that 
took*  to  mention  that  the  noble  poet,  at  this  time,  with  a 
delicacy  which  enhanced  the  kindness,  advanced  to  the 
eminent  person  here  spoken  of,  on  the  credit  of  seme 
work  he  was  aboat  to  prodaee,  one  handred  poonds. 


**  This  must  be  a  secret  between  you  and  ne,  ii 
JefiVey  mi^t  not  like  such  a  project;— Hior,  indeed, 
might  C.  himself  like  it.  But  I  do  think  he  oolj 
wants  a  pioneer  and  a  sparkle  or  two  to  explode 
most  gkiriously. 

^  Ever  yours  most  a&ctiooatelj, 

"P.S.— This  is  a  sad  scribbler's  letter;  bat  the 
next  shall  be  *  more  of  this  world.' " 

As,  after  this  letter,  thore  occur  but  few  tSma 
to  his  connexion  with  the  Drury-lane  Manageaeit, 
I  shall  here  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  gire 
some  extracts  firom  his  '*  Detached  Thoughts,'' en- 
taining  recollections  of  his  short  acquaiotaoce  vi 
the  interior  of  the  theatre. 

^  When  I  bebnged  to  the  Dniiy-lane  Conuoittee, 
and  was  one  of  the  Sub-committee  of  MaaagenKnt, 
the  number  ofjflay*  upOn  the  shelves  werejiboQtjfo 
hundred.  Conceiving  that  amongst  these  then  mi 
be  some  of  merit,  in  person  and  by  proxy  I  caoxd 
an  investigation.  I  do  not  think  that  of  those  whidi 
I  saw  there  lyas  one  which  could  be  consoentioiiily 
tolerated.  There  never  were  such  things  u  nut 
of  them !  Maturin  was  very  kindly  recomnendedto 
me  by  Walter  Scott,  to  whom  I  had  recoone. 
firstly,  in  the  hope  that  he  wouM  do  soDiethng  foro 
himself,  and  secondly,  in  my  despair,  that  he  wM 
point  out  to  us  any  young  (or  old)  vrriter  of  pnwK 
Maturin  sent  his  Bertram  and  a  letter  witheui  Is 
address,  so  that«t  first  I  could  give  him  no  amwef- 
When  I  at  last  hit  upon  his  residence,  I  sent  hist 
favourable  answer  and  something  more  substai^ 
His  play  succeeded;  but  I  was  at  that  tineabiat 
from  England. 

^  I  tried  Coleridge  too;  but  he  had  nothing  Vi- 
sible in  hand  at  the  time.  Mr  Sotheby  oUigiag^ 
offered  all  his  tragedies,  and  I  pledged  myself,  ud 
notwithstanding  many  squabbles  with  my  Comniti'' 
Brethren,  did  get  *  Ivan'  accepted,  read,  and  tbe 
parts  distributed.  But,  k>  I  in  the  very  heart  of  t^ 
matter,  upon  some  tepidneaa  on  the  part  of  Keti, 
or  warmth  on  that  of  the  author,  Sotheby  withdrev 
his  play.  Sir  J.  B.  Burgess  did  also  present  fcv 
tragedies  and  a  faree,  and  L  moved  grteMfwniii' 
Sub-Conunittee,  but  they  would  not. 

^Then  the  scenes  I  had  to  go  through!--^ 
authors,  and  the  authoresses,  and  the  wiS^f^ 
and  the  wild  Iriithmen, — the  people  from  Brightoot 
from  Bkckwall,  firom  Chatham,  from  Cbelteohts. 
from  Dublin,  from  Dundee, — ^who  came  m  upos  wt- 
to  all  of  whom  it  was  proper  to  give  a  civil  aniwc't 
and  a  hearing,  and  a  reading.  Mrs  ♦  ♦  *  *'8  father,  n 
Irish  dancing-master  of  sixty  yeare,  called  upooB^ 
to  request  to  play  Archer,  dressed  in  silk  stockiop* 
a  frosty  morning  to  show  his  legs  (which  wereoeftainv 
good  and  Iri^  for  his  age,  and  had  been  sUH  betttfli 
— Miss  Enuna  Somebody  with  a  pkty  entitled '1^ 
Bandit  of  Bohemia,'  or  some  such  title  or  prodociiMi 
—Mr  O'Higgins,  the  resident  at  Richmond,  with  aa 
Irish  trege^,  in  which  the  unities  could  not  foil  to  he 
observed,  for  the  protagonist  was  chained  by  the  kf 
to  a  pillar  during  the  chief  part  of  the  perfonnai>ce- 
He  was  a  wild  man,  of  a  salvage  appearsoce,  aao 
the  difficulty  of  not  Uughing  at  hiaa  was  only  to  be 
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got  OTcr  by  reflecting  upon  the  probdble  ooofequences 
of  such  Gachinnation. 

**  As  I  am  really  a  ciTil  and  polite  person,  and  do 
hate  giving  pain  when  it  can  be  avoided,  I  sent  them 
up  to  Douglas  Rinnaird, — who  is  a  man  of  business, 
and  tufficieiitly  ready  with  a  negative,— and  left  them 
to  settle  with  him ;  and  as  the  beginning  of  next  year 
I  went  abroad,  I  have  since  been  little  aware  of  the 
mmrresB  of  the  theatres. 

**  Play  em  are  said  to  be  an  impracticable  people. 

They  are  so;  but  I  managed  to  steer  dear  of  any 

disputes  with  them,  and  exceptmg  one  debate  *  irith 

the  elder  Byrne  about  Miss  Smith's  pat  de^nme- 

thing— I  foif  et  the  technicals),— I  do  not  remember 

any  litigation  of  my  own.    I  used  to  protect  Miss 

Smith,  because  she  was  Hke  Lady  Jane  Harley  in 

the  fiise,  and  likenesses  go  a  great  way  with  me. 

Indeed,  in  general^  I  left  such  things  to  my  more 

biMtling  colleagues,  vfho  used  to  reprove  me  seriooriy 

for  not  being  able  to  take  such  things  in  hand  without 

bofiboning  with  the  histrions,  or  throwing  things  into 

confusion  by  treating  light  matters  with  levity. 
#  #  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

«**  Then  the  Committee !— then  the  Sub-committee  1 
—we  were  but  few,  but  never  agreed.  There  was 
Peter  Moore  whe  contradicted  Rinnaird,  and  Km« 
naird  who  contradicted  every  body :  then  our  two  ma- 
nagers, Rae  and  Dibdin ;  and  our  secretary.  Ward ! 
and  yet  we  were  all  ? ery  zealous  and  in  earnest  to  do 
good  and  so  forth.  *  *  *  *  furnished  us  with  probgues 
to  our  revived  old  English  plays;  but  was  not  pleased 
with  me  for  complimenting  him  as  *  the  Upton'  of  our 
theatre  (Mr  Upton  lis  or  was  the  poet  who  writes  the 
songs  for  Astley's),  and  almost  gave  up  prologuing  in 
consequence. 

**  In  the  pantomime  of  181&>16,  there  vras  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  masquerade  of  1814 given  by  'us 
youth  *  of  Watier's  Club  to  Wellington  and  Co.  Dou- 
glas Kinnaird  and  one  or  two  others,  with  myself,  put 
on  masques,  and  went  on  the  stage  with  the  ^<  4*0  Wo  i, 
to  see  the  effect  of  a  theatre  from  thestage : — it  is  veiy 
grauuL  Douglas  danced  among  the  figuianti  too,  and 
tbey  were  puszled  to  hnd  out  who  we  were,  as  being 
more  than  their  number.  It  was  odd  enough  that 
Douglas  Kinnaird  and  I  should  have  been  both  at  the 
reai  masquerade,  and  afterwards  in  the  mimic  one  of 
the  same,  on  the  stage  of  Drury4ane  theatre.'' 

*  A  corretiKmdent  of  one  of  the  monthly  MiseeUanies 
gives  the  following  accoant  of  this  incident. 

«  Daring  Lord  Byron'H  admlniitration,  a  ballet  was  in- 
Tented  by  the  elder  Bjrne.  in  which  Miss  Smith  (since 
Mrs  Oscar  Byrne)  had  apa«  swl.  This  the  lady  wished 
to  remove  to  a  later  period  in  the  baHet.  The  ballet  master 
leAised,  and  the  lady  swore  she  weald  not  dance  it  at  all. 
The  masic  incidental  to  the  dance  began  to  play,  and  the 
lady  walked  off  the  stage.  Both  parties  floanced  into  the 
green-room  to  lay  the  case  before  Lord  Byron,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  the  only  person  in  that  apartment.  The  noble 
committee-man  made  an  award  in  favour  of  Miss  Smith, 
•ad  both  complainants  rushed  angrily  out  of  the  room  at 
the  instant  of  my  entering  it.  '  If  you  had  come  a  minnte 
sooner,*  said  Lord  Byron, '  yon  would  have  heard  a  curious 
matter  decided  on  by  me :  a  question  of  dancing  I— by  mc,' 
added  he,  looking  down  at  the  lame  limb, '  whom  Nature 
flipaa  my  birth  has  prohibited  from  taking  a  single  step.* 
His  cooatenance  feH  after  he  had  uttered  this,  as  if  he  had 
said  too  much ;  and  for  a  moment  there  was  an  embarrassing 
sHenoe  on  both  sides.* 


UETTER  CCXXVm. 

TO  MR  MOORB. 

•  Terrace,  Piccadilly,  October  SI,  ItI5. 

^I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  precisely  the 
time  of  duration  of  the  stock  market ;  bat  I  believe  it 
is  a  good  time  for  selling  out,  and  I  hope  so.  First, 
because  I  shall  see  you ;  and,  next,  because  I  shall 
receive  certain  monies  on  behalf  of  Lady  B.,  the  which 
will  materially  conduce  to  my  comfort, — I  wanting 
(as  the  duns  say)  *  to  make  up  a  sum.' 

^Yesterday,  I  dined  out  with  a  largexsh  party, 
vrhere  were  Sheridan  and  Colman,  Harry  Harris  of 
C.  G,  and  his  brother.  Sir  Gilbert  Heathcote,  Ds. 
Rinnaird,  and  others,  of  note  and  notoriety.    Like 
other  parties  of  the  kind,  it  was  first  silent,  then  talky, 
then  argumentative,  then  disputatious,  then  unintel- 
ligible, then  altogethery,  then  inartictilate,  and  then 
drunk.    When  we  had  reached  the  last  step  of  this 
glorious  ladder,  it  was  difficult  to  get  down  again 
without  stumbling ; — and,  to  crown  all,  Kinnaird  and 
I  had  to  conduct  Sheridan  down  a  d — d  corkscrew 
staircase,  which  had  certainly  been  constructed  be- 
fore the  discovery  of  fermented  liquors,  and  to  which 
no  legs,  however  crooked,  could  possibly  accommodate 
themselves.    We  deposited  him  safe  at  home,  where 
his  man,  evidently  used  to  the  business,  vraited  to  re- 
ceive him  in  the  hall. 

**  Both  he  and  Colman  were,  as  usual,  veiy  good ; 
but  I  carried  away  much  wine,  and  the  wine  had 
previously  carried  away  my  memoiy ;  so  that  all  was 
hiccup  and  happiness  for  the  last  hour  or  so,  and  I 
am  not  impregnated  with  any  of  the  conversation. 
Perhaps  you  heard  of  a  late  answer  of  Sheridan  to 
thevratchman  who  found  him  bereft  of  that  'divine 
particle  of  ahr,'  called  reason.  «  ♦  • 

*  *  *  He,  the  watchman,  found  Sherry 
in  the  street,  fuddled  and  bewildered,  and  almost 
insensible.  *  Who  are  you,  sir  ? ' — no  answer.  'What's 
your  namef'-^a  hiccup.  *  What's  your  name?' — 
Answer,  in  a  slow,  deliberate,  and  impassive  tone — 

•  Wilberforce  I H '  Is  not  that  Sheny  all  over  ?— and, 
to  my  mind,  excellent.  Poor  fellow,  hi*  veiy  dregs 
are  better  than  the  'first  sprightly  runnings'  of 
others. 

"  My  paper  is  full,  and  I  have  a  grievous  headache. 

«*  P.S.— Lady  B.  is  in  full  progress.  Next  month 
will  bring  to  light  (with  the  aid  of  •  Juno  Lucina,7lT 
opewy'  or  rather  opet,  for  the  last  are  most  wanted), 
the  tenth  wonder  of  the  vrorld— Gil  Bias  being  the 
eighth,  and  he  (my  son's  father)  the  ninth.** 

LETTER  OCXXIX. 

TO  MR  MOORS. 

•  NovflBber  4th,  1815. 

**  Had  you  not  bewildered  my  head  vrith  the  *  stocks,' 
your  leUer  would  have  been  answered  directly. 
Hadn't  I  to  go  to  the  dty  ?  and  hadn't  I  to  remember 
what  to  ask  when  I  got  there?  and  hadn't  I  for- 
gotten it? 

» I  should  be  undoubtedly  delighted  to  see  you; 
but  I  don't  like  to  uige  against  your  reasons  nv  own 
inclinations.  Come  you  must  soon,  for  sUy  you 
wonH.  I  know  you  of  old ;— y  ou  have  been  too  much 
leavened  with  London  to  keep  kmg  out  of  it. 
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**  Lewis  is  going  to  Jamaica  to  tuck  his  sugaiwaues. 
He  sails  in  two  days;  I  enclose  you  his  farewell  note. 
I  saw  him  last  night  at  D.  L.  T.  for  the  kst  time  pre- 
Tioos  to  his  voyage.  Poor  fellow !  he  is  really  a  good 
man— an  excellent  man — he  left  me  his  walking-stick 
and  a  pot  of  preserred  ginger.  I  shall  never  eat  the 
last  without  (ears  in  my  eyes,  it  is  so  hot.  We  have 
had  a  devil  of  a  row  among  our  ballerinas :  Miss  Smith 
has  been  wrcmged  about  a  hornpipe.  The  Com- 
mittee have  interfered ;  but  Byrne,  the  d— d  ballet- 
master,  won't  budge  a  step.  /  am  furious,  so  is 
George  Lamb.  Rinnaird  is  very  glad,  because — he 
don't  knpw  why;  and  I  am  very  sorry,  for  the  same 
reason.  To-day  I  dine  with  Kd. — ^we  are  to  have 
Sheridan  and  Colman  again;  and  to-morrow, once 

more^  at  Sir  Gilbert  Heathoote's. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

**  Leigh  Hunt  has  written  a  real  good  and  very 
original  Poem,  which  I  think  will  be  a  great  hit.  You 
can  have  no  notion  how  very  well  it  is  written,  nor 
should  I,  had  I  not  redde  it.  As  to  us,  Tom — eh, 
when  ah  thou  out  ?  If  you  think  the  verses  worth 
it,  I  would  rather  they  were  embalmed  in  the  Irish 
Melodies,  than  scattered  abroad  in  a  separate  song 
— much  rather.  But  when  are  thy  great  things  out  ? 
I  mean  the  Po  of  Pos — ^thy  Shah  Nameh.  It  is  very 
kind  in  Jeffrey  to  like  the  Hebrew  Melodies.  Some 
of  the  fellows  here  preferred  Stemhold  and  Hopkins, 
and  said  so ; — *  the  fiend  receive  their  souls  there- 
for 1' 

^  I  must  go  and  dress  for  dinner.  Poor,  dear  Mu- 
rat,  what  an  end !  You  know,  I  suppose,  that  his 
white  plume  used  to  be  a  rallying  point  in  battle,  like 
Henry  Poivth's.  He  refused  a  confessor  and  a  ban- 
dage ; — so  would  neither  suffer  his  soul  or  body  to  be 
bandaged.  You  shall  have  more  to-morrow  or  next 
day. 

"Ever,  &C." 

LETTER  CCXXX. 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

«  November  4tii,  1815. 

"  When  you  have  been  enabled  to  form  an  opinion 
on  MrCoIeridge's  MS.^  you  will  oblige  me  by  return- 
ing it,  as,  in  fact,  I  have  no  authority  to  let  it  out  of 
my  hands.  I  think  most  highly  of  it,  and  feel  anxious 
that  you  should  be  the  publisher;  but  if  you  are  not, 
I  do  not  despair  of  finding  those  who  will. 

^  1  have  written  to  Mr  Leigh  Hunt,  stating  your 
willingness  to  treat  with  him,  which,  when  1  saw 
you,  1  understood  you  to  be.  Terms  and  time,  I 
leave  to  his  pleasure  and  your  discernment ;  but  this 
I  will  say,  that  I  think  it  the  tafett  thing  you  e? er 
engaged  in.  I  speak  to  you  as  a  man  of  business : 
were  I  to  talk  to  you  as  a  reader  or  a  critic,  1  should 
say,  it  was  a  very  wonderful  and  beautiful  poform- 
ance,  with  just  enough  of  fault  to  make  its  beauties 
more  remarked  and  remarkable. 

**And  now  to  the  last — my  own,  which  I  feel 
ashamed  of  after  the  others : — publish  or  not  as  you 
like,  I  don't  care  one  damn.  If  you  don't,  no  one  else 
shall,  and  I  never  thought  or  dreamed  of  it,  except 
as  one  in  the  collection.    If  it  is  worth  being  in  the 

*  A  Trsfedy  entitM,  I  think,  ZopoHa. 


fourth  volume,  put  it  there  and  nowhere  dn;  ud 
if  not,  put  it  in  the  fire. 

"YouiB, 

Those  embanasniieiits  which,  finom  a  renew  of 
hisaflfairs  previous  to  the  marriage,  he  had  dev|j 
foreseen  would,  before  long,  overtdLe  him,  were  not 
slow  in  realizing  his  worst  omens.  The  incKiid 
expenses  induced  by  his  new  mode  of  life,  with  but 
very  little  increase  of  means  to  meet  themj'-tlieloiif 
arreau  of  early  pecuniary  obligations,  as  well  utk 
daims  which  had  been,  gradually,  since  then.acco- 
mulating,  all  pressed  upon  him  now  with  ooliedeii 
force,  and  re«luced  him  to  amne  of  the  wont  hiuii' 
liations  of  poverty.  He  had  been  even  driven,  by  tiit 
necessity  of  encountering  such  demands,  totbetiyiif 
expedient  of  parting  with  his  books, — ^which  drcan- 
stance  coming  to  Mr  Murray's  ears,  that  gestleau 
instantly  forwarded  to  him  ^1500,  with  anasmruee 
that  another  sum  of  the  same  amount  should  beit 
his  service  in  a  few  weeks,  and  that  if  such  asaatanee 
should  not  be  sufficient,  Mr  Murray  was  nmt  m^ 
to  dispose  of  the  copyrights  of  all  his  past  worbfor 
his  use. 

This  very  liberal  offer  Lord  Byron  ackoowledged 
in  the  following  letter. 

LETTER   CCXXXI. 

TO  MR  MI7RRAT. 

"November  14,1815. 

**  I  return  you  your  bills  not  accepted,  but  certaiolj 
not  unhonoured.  Your  present  otter  is  a  favour  wbidi 
I  would  accept  from  you,  if  I  accepted  such  fromuj 
man.  Had  such  been  my  intention,  I  can  assure  yoo 
I  would  have  asked  you  fairly,  and  as  freely  as  jw 
would  give ;  and  I  cannot  say  more  of  my  coofidenee 
or  your  conduct. 

**  The  circumstances  which  induce  me  to  part  witk 
my  books,  though  sufficiently,  are  not  immedudtk, 
pressing.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  then,  ami 
there's  an  end. 

^  Had  I  been  disposed  to  trespa^  on  your  kioil- 
ness  in  this  way,  it  would  have  been  before  now;  bat 
I  am  not  sony  to  have  an  opportunity  of  declinii^iti 
as  it  sets  my  opinion  of  you,  and  indeed  of  human 
nature,  in  a  different  light  from  that  in  which  I  bare 
been  accustomed  to  consider  it. 

**  Believe  me  very  truly,  Sec." 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

*  December  25tb,  IS15. 
**  I  send  some  lines,  written  some  time  ago,  aoii 
intended  as  an  opening  to  the  *  Siege  of  Corinth.'  1 
had  forgotten  them,  and  am  not  sure  that  they  bad 
not  belter  be  left  out  now  : — on  that,  you  and  jott 
Synod  can  determine. 

•*  Yours,  &c'» 

The  follovring  are  the  lines  alluded  to  m  this  BOt(- 
Th^y  are  written  in  the  loosest  form  of  that  rambiiiV 
Bty]e  of  metre  which  his  admiration  of  Mr  Coleridge'* 
^  Christabel  *>  led  him,  at  this  time,  to  adopt;  asd 
he  judged  rightly,  perhai>s,  in  omitting  them  as  tbe 
opening  of  his  Poem.    They  are,  however,  too  full" 
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spirit  and  character  to  be  lost.  Though  breathing  the 
thick  atmosphere  of  Piccadilly  when  he  wrote  them,  it 
is  plain  that  liis  fiEuicy  was  far  away,  among  the 
smmy  hills  and  vales  of  Greece ;  and  their  contrast 
with  the  tame  life  he  was  leading  at  the  moment  but 
gaTC  to  his  recollections  a  fresher  spring  and  force. 

In  the  year  since  Jesus  died  for  men. 

Eighteen  hundred  years  and  ten. 

We  were  a  gallant  company, 

Riding  o'er  land,  and  sailing  o*er  sea. 

Oh !  but  we  went  merrily ! 

We  forded  the  river,  and  clomb  the  high  hill, 

Nerer  our  steeds  for  a  day  stood  still ; 

Whether  we  lay  in  the  cave  or  the  slued, 

Our  sleep  fell  soft  on  the  hardest  bed; 

Whether  we  couch 'd  in  our  rough  capote. 

On  the  rougher  plank  of  oar  gliding  boat. 

Or  stretch 'd  on  the  beach,  or  our  saddles  spread 

As  a  pillow  beneath  the  resting  head. 

Fresh  we  woke  upon  the  morrow : 

All  our  thoughts  and  words  had  scope. 

We  had  health,  and  we  had  hope. 
Toil  and  travel,  but  no  sorrow. 
We  were  of  all  tongues  and  creeds ; — 
Some  were  those  who  counted  beads. 
Some  of  mosque,  and  some  of  church. 

And  some,  or  I  mis-say,  of  neither ; 
Yet  through  the  wide  world  might  ye  search 

Nor  find  a  motlier  crew  nor  blither. 

Bat  some  are  dead,  and  some  are  gone, 
And  some  are  scatter'd  and  alone. 
And  some  are  rebels  on  the  hills  * 

That  look  along  Epirus*  valleys. 

Where  Freedom  still  at  moments  rallies. 
And  pays  in  blood  Oppression's  ills; 

And  some  are  in  a  ihr  countree. 
And  some  all  restlessly  at  home  i 

But  never  more,  oh  1  never,  we. 
Shall  meet  to  revel  and  to  roam. 

Bat  those  hardy  days  flew  cheerily. 

And  when  they  now  Ml  drearily. 

My  thoughts,  like  swallows,  skim  the  main, 

And  bear  my  spirit  back  a^ain 

Over  the  earth,  and  through  the  air, 

A  wild  bird,  and  a  wanderer. 

Tis  this  that  ever  wakes  my  strain, 

And  oft,  too  oft,  implores  again 

The  few  who  may  endure  my  lay. 

To  follow  me  so  far  away. 

Stranger— wilt  thoa  follow  now. 

And  sit  with  me  on  Aero -Corinth's  brow?' 

LETTER  CCXXXn. 

TO  MR  MOORE. 

«  January  5th,  1810. 

^  I  hope  Mrs  M.  is  quite  re-established.  The  little 
gifl  was  bom  on  the  10th  of  December  last :  her 
name  is  Augusta  Ada  (the  second  a  veiy  antique 
family  name, — I  belicTe  not  used  since  the  reign  of 
King  John).  She  was,  and  is,  very  flourishing  and 
fiu,  and  reckoned  very  large  for  her  days — squalls 
and  sueks  incessantly.  Are  you  answered?  Her 
mother  is  doing  very  well,  and  up  again. 

**  I  have  now  been  married  a  year  on  the  second 
of  this  month — ^heigh-ho !  I  have  seen  nobody  lately 
much  worth  noting,  except  S  *  *  and  another  gene- 
lal  of  the  Gauls,  once  or  twice  at  dinners  out  of  doors. 

*  *  The  last  tidings  recently  heard  of  Dervish  (one  of 
the  Amaoats  who  followed  me)  state  him  to  be  in  revolt 
upon  the  moantains,  at  tlie  head  of  some  of  the  hands 
coouBon  in  that  country  in  times  of  trouble.* 
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S  ^  ^  is  a  fine,  foreign,  villanous  -  looking,  intelligent, 
and  very  agreeable  man ;  his  compatriot  is  more  of 
the  petit-maitre,  and  younger,  but  I  should  think  not 
at  all  of  the  same  intellectual  calibre  with  the  Corsican 
— ^which  S  *  *,  you  know,  is,  and  a  cousm  of  Napo- 
leon's. 

^  Are  you  never  to  be  expected  in  town  again  ? 
To  be  sure,  there  is  no  one  here  of  the  1500  fillers 
of  hot  rooms,  called  the  fashionable  world.  My 
approaching  papa-ship  detained  us  for  advice,  &c.  &c. 
— though  I  would  as  soon  be  here  as  any  where  else 
on  this  side  of  the  straits  of  Gibraltar. 

"  I  would  gladly — or,  rather,  sorrowfully — comply 
with  your  request  of  a  dirge  foi  the  poor  girl  you 
mention.*  But  how  can  I  write  on  one  I  have  never 
seen  or  known  ?  Besides,  you  will  do  it  much  better 
yourself?  I  could  not  write  upon  any  thing,  without 
some  personal  experience  and  foundation;  far  less 
on  a  theme  so  peculiar.  Now,  you  have  both  in 
this  case ;  and,  if  you  had  neither,  you  have  more . 
imagination,  and  would  never  fail. 

**  This  is  but  a  dull  scrawl,  and  I  am  but  a  dull 
felbw.  Just  at  present,  1  am  absorbed  in  500  con- 
tradietory  contemplations,  though  with  but  one  object 
in  view — which  will  probably  end  in  nothing,  as  most 
things  we  wish  do.  But  never  mind — as  somebody 
says,  *  for  the  blue  sky  bends  over  all.'  I  only 
could  be  glad,  if  it  bent  over  me  where  it  is  a  little 
bluer ;  like  the  *  skyish  top  of  blue  Olympus,'  which, 
by  the  way,  looked  very  white  when  I  last  saw  it. 
Ever,  fee." 

On  reading  over  the  foregoing  letter,  I  was  much 
struck  by  the  tone  of  melancholy  that  pervaded  it ; 
and  well  knowing  it  to  be  the  habit  of  the  writer's 
mind  to  seek  relief,  when  under  the  pressure  of  any 
disquiet  or  disgust,  in  that  sense  of  freedom  which 
told  him  that  there  were  homes  for  him  elsewhere,  I 
could  perceive,  I  thought,  in  his  recollections  of  the 
^  blue  Olympus,"  some  return  of  this  restless  and 
roving  spirit,  which  imhappinessor  impatience  always 
called  up  in  his  mind.  I  had,  indeed,  at  the  time 
when  he  sent  me  those  melancholy  verses,  **  There's 
not  a  joy  this  world  can  give,"  &c.,  felt  some  vague 
apprehensions  as  to  the  mood  into  which  his  spirits 
were  then  sinking,  and,  in  acknowledging  tlie  receipt 
of  the  verses,  thus  tried  to  banter  him  out  of  it : — 
^  But  why  thus  on  your  stool  of  melancholy  again. 
Master  Stephen? — This  will  never  do— it  plays  the 
deuce  with  all  the  matter-of-fact  duties  of  life,  and 
you  must  bid  adieu  to  it.  Youth  is  the  only  time 
when  one  can  be  mdancholy  with  impunity.  As 
life  itself  grows  sad  and  serious,  we  have  nothing  for 
it  but — to  be,  as  much  as  possible,  the  contrary." 

My  absence  from  London  during  the  whole  of  this 
year  had  deprived  me  of  all  opportunities  of  judging 
for  myself  how  far  the  appearances  of  his  domestic 
state  gave  promise  of  happiness ;  nor  had  any  ru- 
mours reached  me  which  at  all  inclined  me  to  think 
that  the  course  of  his  married  life  hitherto  exhibited 
less  smoothness  than  such  unions,— on  the  surface,  at 

*  I  had  mentioned  to  him,  as  a  subject  worthy  of  his  best 
powers  of  pathos.a  melancholy  event  which  had  just  occur- 
red in  my  neighboarhood,  and  to  which  I  have  myself 
made  allusion  in  one  of  the  Sacred  Melodies— *  Weep  not 
for  her.» 
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least, — generaUy  wear.  Hie  strong  and  affBCtiooate 
terms  in  which,  soon  after  the  marriage,  he  had, 
in  some  of  the  letters  I  have  given,  deckred  his  own 
happiness— a  declaration  which  his  known  frankness 
left  me  no  room  to  qaestioo — had,  in  no  small  degree, 
tended  to  still  those  apprehensions  which  my  first 
Tiew  of  the  lot  he  had  diosen  for  himself  awakened. 
I  could  not,  however,  bat  ohsenre  that  these  indica- 
tions of  a  contented  heart  soon  ceased.  Hismentionof 
the  partner  of  his  home  became  more  rare  and  formal, 
and  there  was  observable,  I  thought,  through  some  of 
his  letters  a  feeling  of  unquiet  and  weariness  that 
brought  back  all  those  gloomj  anticipations  with 
which  I  had,  from  the  first,  regarded  his  fate.  This 
last  letter  of  his,  in  particular,  struck  me  as  full  of 
sad  omen,  and,  in  the  course  of  mj  answer,  I  thus 
noticed  to  him  the  impression  it  had  made  on  me : — 
^  And  so,  you  are  a  whole  year  married ! — 

It  wsf  Isit  year  I  Tow'd  to  tlwe 
That  fond  impoMibility. 

Do  you  know,  my  dear  B.,  there  was  a  something 
in  your  last  letter — a  sort  of  unquiet  mysteiy,  as  well 
as  a  want  of  your  usual  elasticity  of  spirits— which 
has  hung  upon  my  mind  unpleasantly  ever  since.  I 
long  to  be  near  you,  that  I  might  know  how  you 
really  look  and  feel ;  for  these  letters  tell  nothing,  and 
one  word,  a  quaitr'oct^i,  is  worth  whole  reams  of 
correspondence.  But  only  do  tell  me  you  are  hap- 
pier than  that  letter  has  led  me  to  fear,  and  I  shall  be 
satisfied.** 

It  was  in  a  few  weeks  after  this  latter  communi- 
cation between  us  that  Lady  Byron  adopted  the  re- 
solution of  parting  from  him.  She  had  left  London 
at  the  latter  end  of  January  on  a  visit  to  her 
father's  house,  in  Leicestenihire,  and  Lord  Bynm 
was,  in  a  short  time  after,  to  follow  her.  They  had 
parted  in  the  utmost  kindness, — she  wrote  him  a 
letter,  full  of  playfulness  and  affection,  on  the  road, 
and,  immediately  on  her  arrival  at  Kurkby  Mallory, 
her  father  wrote  to  acquaint  Lord  Byron  that  she 
would  return  to  him  no  more.  At  the  time  when 
he  had  to  stand  this  unexpected  shock,  his  pecuniary 
embarrassments,  which  had  been  fiut  gathering 
around  him  during  the  whole  of  the  last  year  (there 
having  been  no  less  than  eight  or  nine  executions  in 
his  house  within  that  period),  had  arrived  at  their 
utmost;  and  at  a  moment  when,  to  use  his  own 
strong  expressions,  he  was  **  standing  alone  on  his 
hearth,  with  his  household  gods  shivered  around 
him,''  he  was  also  doomed  to  receive  the  startling  in- 
telligence that  the  wife  who  had  just  parted  with  him 
in  khidness  had  parted  vrith  him — tat  ever. 

About  this  time  the  foUowing  note  was  written. 

TO  m  ROOBRS. 

«  Teh.  8»  1816. 

**  Do  not  mistake  me— I  really  returned  your  book 
for  the  reason  assigned,  and  no  other.  It  is  too  good 
for  so  careless  a  fellow.  I  have  parted  vrith  all  my 
own  books,  and  positively  won't  deprive  you  of  so 
valuable  *  a  drop  of  that  immortal  man.' 

**  I  shall  be  veiy  glad  to  see  you,  if  you  like  to  call, 
though  I  am  at  present  contending  with  '  the  dings 
and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune,'  some  of  which 
have  struck  at  me  from  a  quarter  whence  I  did  not 


indeed  expect  them. — ^But,  no  matter,  'i 
world  elsewhere,'  and  I  will  cut  my  way  th 
asl  can. 

**  If  you  write  to  Moore,  vriU  you  tell  1 
shall  answer  his  letter  the  moment  I  can  n 
and  spirits  ? 

"Ever  youn 


Hie  rumours  of  the  separation  did  not 
till  more  than  a  week  afterwards,  when  I  inc 
vrrote  to  him  thus : — ^^I  am  most  anxious  to 
you,  though  I  doubt  whether  I  ought  to  m 
subject  on  which  I  am  so  anxious.  If,  howi 
I  heard  last  night,  in  a  letter  from  town,  be 
vriU  know  immedtatdy  what  I  aUude  to 
conmunicato  as  mudi  or  as  little  upon  the 
you  think  pro|>er; — onfy  Momething  I  slioi 
know,  as  aooa  as  possible,  from  yoursdf,! 
set  my  mind  at  rest  with  respect  to  the  trati 
hood  of  the  report. "    The  following  is  his  i 

LETTER  CCXXXUL 

TO  MR.  MOORB 

"  I  liave  not  answered  your  letter  for  a  ti 
at  present,  the  reply  to  part  of  it  might  extei 
a  length,  that  I  shall  delay  it  till  it  can  b( 
person,  and  then  I  will  shorten  it  as  much  at 

^'In  the  mean  time,  I  am  at  war  'wii 
world  and  his  irife ; '  or  rather,  *  all  the  w<wl< 
wife '  are  at  war  with  me,  and  have  not  yd 
me, — whatever  they  may  do.  I  don't  kno' 
the  course  of  a  hair-breadth  existence  I  wa 
home  or  abroad,  in  a  situation  so  completel| 
iag  of  present  pleasure,  or  rational  hope  for  tli 
as  this  same.  I  say  this,  because  I  think  so, 
it.  But  I  sliall  not  sink  under  it  the  non 
mode  of  considering  the  question. — I  have 
my  mind. 

**By  the  way,  however,  you  must  not  b 
you  hear  on  the  subject ;  and  don't  attempt  i 
me.  If  you  succeeded  m  that,  it  would  be 
or  an  immortal,  ofience — ^who  can  bear  refal 
have  but  a  very  short  answer  for  those  who 
cems ;  and  all  the  activity  of  myself  and  sobm 
frioids  have  not  yet  fixed  on  any  tangible  g 
personage,  on  which  or  with  whom  I  ca 
matters,  in  a  summary  way,  vrith  a  fair  pi 
though  I  neariy  had  nmkd  one  yestenh^ 
evaded  by— what  was  judged  by  others— a 
toiy  explanation.  I  speak  of  cireukU^n 
whom  I  have  no  enmity,  though  I  must  act  i 
to  the  common  code  of  usage,  when  I  hit  o 
of  the  serious  order. 

''Now  far  other  matters— Poe^y,  tot 
Leigh  Hunt's  iK>em  is  a  devilish  good  one 
here  and  there,  but  vrith  the  substratum  of  o 
and  with  poetry  about  it,  that  will  stand  tl 
do  not  say  this  because  he  has  inscribed 
which  I  am  sorry  fi>r,  as  I  should  other 
begged  you  to  review  it  m  the  Edinburgt 

*  My  reply  to  this  part  of  his  letter  was, 
foUowa  i  ■  With  respect  to  Hunt's  Poem,  ihoa 
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reallj  deBerving  of  much  praise,  and  a  fa?ounible  cri- 
tique in  the  E.  R.  would  but  do  it  justice,  and  set  it 
up  before  (he  public  eye  where  it  ought  to  be. 

''How  are  jou?  and  where?  I  have  not  the  most 
distant  idea  what  I  am  going  to  do  ojself,  or  with 
mysdf— or  where— Or  what.  I  had,  a  (iew  weeks  ago, 
some  things  to  say,  that  would  have  made  you  laugh ; 
but  they  tell  ve  now  that  I  must  not  laugh,  and  so  I 
have  been  veiy  serious— and  am. 

**  I  have  not  been  very  w^ — ^with  a  Hber  complaint 
— but  am  much  better  within  the  last  fortnight,  though 
still  under  latrical  adrice.  I  ha?e  bitterly  seen  a 
fitdeof 

**!  must  go  and  dress  to  dine.  My  little  girl  is  in 
the  oountiy,  and,  they  tell  me,  is  a  very  fine  child, 
and  now  nearly  three  months  old.  Lady  Noel  (my 
mother-in-law,  or,  rather,  at  law)  is  at  present  over- 
looking it.  Her  daughter  (Miss  fifilbanke  that  was) 
is,  I  believe,  in  London  wiCh  her  fiither.  A  Mrs  C. 
(now  a  kind  of  housekeeper  and  spy  of  Lady  N.*s) 
who,  in  her  better  days,  was  a  washerwoman^  is  sup- 
posed to  be — ^by  the  learned — ^veiy  much  the  occult 
cause  of  our  kte  domestic  discrepancies. 

**  In  an  this  business,  I  am  the  sorriest  Ibr  Sir 

Ralph.    He  and  I   are  equally  punished,  though 

moffit  parei  quam  nmilet  in  our  affliction.    Yet  it  is 

hanl  for  both  to  suffer  for  the  fiiult  of  one,  and  so  it 

i»— 1  shall  be  separated  from  my  wife;  he  will  retain 

his. 

««Ever,«8c.»» 

In  my  reply  to  this  letter,  written  a  fi^w  days  after, 
there  is  a  passage  which  (though  containing  an  opi- 
nioa  it  might  have  been  more  prudent,  p<^haps,  to 
eonoeal)  I  fed  myself  called  upon  to  extract,  on  ao- 
ooont  of  the  singularly  generous  avowal, — honour- 
able alike  to  both  the  parties  in  this  unhappy  affair, 
— ^whSch  it  was  the  means  of  drawing  from  Lord 
Byron.  The  following  are  my  words  :—**  I  am  much 
in  the  same  state  as  yourself  with  respect  to  the 
sulqect  of  your  letter,  my  mind  being  so  full  of  things 
which  1  don' t  know  how  to  write  about^  that  /  too 
must  defer  the  greater  part  of  them  till  we  meet  in 
May,  when  1  shall  put  you  fairly  on  your  trial  for  all 
crimes  and  misdemeanors.  In  the  mean  time,  you 
will  not  be  at  a  loss  for  judges, — nor  exeeutionerB 
either,  if  they  could  have  their  will.  The  world,  in 
their  generous  ardour  to  take  what  they  call  the 
weaker  side,  soon  contrive  to  make  it  most  formi- 
dably the  strongest.  Most  smccrely  do  I  grieve  at 
what  has  happened.  It  has  upset  all  my  wishes  and 
theories  as  to  the  influence  of  marriage  on  your  life; 
for,  instead  of  bringmg  you,  as  I  expected,  into 
something  like  a  regular  orbit,  it  has  oo]y  cast  you 
off  again  into  infinite  space,  and  left  you,  I  fear,  in  a 
fisr  worse  state  than  it  found  you.  As  to  defending 
you,  the  only  person  with  whom  I  have  yet  attempted 
this  task  is  myself;  and,  considering  the  little  I  kiiow 
upon  the  subject  (or  rather,  perhaps,  ototn^  to  this 
cause),  I  have  hitherto  done  it  with  very  tolerable 
snooess.  After  all,  your  choice  was  the  misfortune. 
I  never  liked,— but  I  'm  here  wandering  into  the 

Sfwn.  Adl  of  beauties,  and  thoask  I  like  himself  iincerely, 
I  really  c«mkl  not  undertake  to  praiie  it  serUnulif.  There 
is  so  much  oftke  qtdMzibU  in  all  he  writes,  that  I  never 
caa  put  on  the  proper  pathetic  fhce  in  reading  him.* 


iiff^fHT^f  and  so  must  change  the  subject  for  a  far 
pleasanter  one,  your  last  new  Poem?,  which,  &c.  Sec." 
The  return  of  post  brought  me  the  foUowmg 
answer,  which,  whfle  it  raises  our  admiration  of  the 
generous  candour  of  this  writer,  but  adds  to  the 
sadness  and  strangeness  of  the  whole  tnnsaotion. 

LETTER  CCXXXIV. 

TO  MR  MOOKB. 

«  March  8th.  I8iC. 

"1  rejoice  in  your  promotion  as  Chairman  and 
Charitable  Steward,  &c.  &c,  These  be  dignities 
whidi  await  only  the  virtuous.  But  then,  recollect 
you  are  tix  and  thirty  (I  speak  this  enviously — not 
of  your  age,  but  the  'honour — love— obedience — 
troops  of  friends,'  which  accompany  it),  and  I  have 
eight  years  good  to  run  before  I  arrive  at  such  hoary 
perfection;  by  which  time,-— if  I  am  at  all,  ^— it  will 
probably  be  in  a  state  of  grace  or  progressing  merits. 

**  I  must  set  you  right  in  one  point,  however.  The 
fault  was  not — no,  nor  even  the  misfortune — in  luy 
'choice'  (unless  m  (hooting  at  oilQ — ^for  I  do  not  be- 
lieve— and  I  must  say  it,  in  the  very  dregs  of  all  this 
bitter  business — that  there  ever  was  a  better,  or  even 
a  brighter,  a  kinder,  or  a  more  amiable  and  agreeable 
being  than  Lady  B.  I  never  had,  nor  can  have,  any 
reproach  to  make  her,  while  with  me.  Where  there 
is  blame,  it  belongs  to  myself,  and,  if  I  cannot  redeem, 
I  must  bear  it. 

**  Her  nearest  relatives  are  a  *  *  *  *— my  circum- 
stances have  been  and  are  in  a  state  of  great  confusion 
—my  health  has  been  a  good  deal  disordered,  and  my 
mind  ill  at  ease  for  a  considerable  period.  Such  are 
the  causes  (I  do  not  name  them  as  excuses)  which  have 
frequently  driven  me  into  excess,  and  disqualified  my 
temper  for  comfort.  Something  also  may  be  attri- 
buted to  the  strange  and  desultory  habits  which, 
becoming  my  own  master  at  an  eariy  age,  and  scram- 
bling about,  over  and  through  the  world,  may  have 
induced.  I  still,  however,  think  that,  if  I  had  had  a 
fiur  chance,  by  being  pbiced  in  even  a  tolerable  situa- 
tion, I  might  have  gone  on  fair^.  But  that  seems 
hopeless, — and  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said.  At 
present — except  my  health,  which  is  better  (it  is  odd, 
but  agitation  or  contest  of  any  kind  gives  a  rebound 
to  my  spirits  and  sets  me  up  for  the  time) — I  have  to 
battle  with  all  kinds  of  unpleasantnesses,  including 
private  and  pecuniary  difficulties,  &c.  Sic. 

^'I  believe  I  may  have  said  this  before  to  you,— 
but  I  risk  repeating  it.  It  is  notliing  to  bear  the 
prwatumt  of  adversity,  or,  more  properly,  ill  fortune ; 
but  my  pride  recoils  from  its  ittiignitiet.  However, 
1  have  no  quarrel  with  that  same  pride,  which  will, 
I  think,  buckler  me  through  eveiy  thing.  If  my 
heart  could  have  been  broken,  it  would  have  been 
so  years  ago,  and  by  events  more  afflicting  than  these. 

^  I  agree  with  you  (to  turn  from  this  topic  to  our 
shop)  that  I  have  written  too  much  The  last  things 
were,  however,  published  very  relurtautly  by  me, 

«  This  nd  dtonbt,— "If  I  am  at  all,*— becomes  no  less 
singular  than  sad  when  we  recollect  that  six  and  thirt  j 
was  actually  the  a«e  when  he  ceased  to  *  be.*  and  at  a 
moooent,  too,  when  (as  even  the  least  friendly  to  him 
aDow)  he  was  in  that  state  of*  progressinc  merits*  which 
he  here  Jestingly  anticipates. 
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and  for  reasons  I  will  explain  when  we  ■  meet.  I 
know  not  why  I  have  dwelt  so  much  on  the  same 
scenes,  except  that  I  find  them  &ding,  or  confuting 
(if  such  a  word  may  be)  in  my  memory,  in  the  midst 
of  present  turbulence  and  pressure,  and  I  felt  anxious 
to  stamp  before  the  die  was  worn  out.  I  now  break 
it.  With  those  countries,  and  events  connected  with 
them,  all  my  really  poetical  feelings  begin  and  end. 
Were  I  to  try,  I  could  make  nothing  of  any  other 
subject, — and  that  I  have  apparently  exhausted. 
'  Woe  to  him/  says  Voltaire, '  who  says  all  he  could 
say  on  any  subject.'  There  are  some  on  which, 
perhaps,  I  could  hare  said  still  more :  but  I  leave 
them  all,  and  not  too  soon. 

^Do  you  remember  the  lines  I  sent  you  eariy  last 
year,  which  you  still  have?  I  don't  wish  (like  Mr 
Fitzgerald,  in  the  Morning  Post)  to  claim  the  cha> 
racter  of  *Vates'  in  all  its  translations,  but  were 
they  not  a  little  prophetic?    I  mean  those  beginning 

*  There's  not  a  joy  the  world  can,'&c.  &c.,  on  which 
I  rather  pique  myself  as  being  the  truest,  though  the 
most  melancholy,  I  ever  wrote. 

**  What  a  scrawl  have  I  sent  you !  You  say  no- 
thing of  yourself,  except  that  you  are  a  Lancasterian 
churchwarden,  and  an  eucourager  of  mendicants. 
When  are  you  out?  and  how  is  your  family?  My 
child  is  very  well  and  flourishing,  I  hear;  but  I  must 
see  also.  I  feel  no  disposition  to  rengn  it  to  the  con^ 
tagion  of  its  grandmother's  society,  though  I  am  un- 
willing to  take  it  from  the  mother.  It  is  weaned, 
howevor,  and  something  about  it  must  be  decided. 

"  Ever,  &c.»' 

Having  already  gone  so  far  in  laying  open  to  my 
readers  some  of  the  sentiments  which  I  entertained, 
respecting  Lord  Byron*s  marriage,  at  a  time  when, 
little  foreseeing  that  I  should  ever  become  his  bio- 
grapher, I  was,  of  course,  uninfluenced  by  the  pecu- 
liar bias  supposed  to  belong  to  that  task,  it  may  still 
further,  perhaps,  be  permitted  me  to  extract  from 
my  reply  to  the  foregoing  letter  some  sentences  of 
explanation  which  its  contents  seemed  to  me  to  re- 
quire. 

"  I  had  certainly  no  right  to  say  any  thing  about 
the  unluckiness  of  your  choice, — ^ough  I  rejoice 
that  now  I  did,  as  it  has  drawn  from  you  a  tribute 
which,  however  unaccountable  and  mysterious  it 
renders  the  whole  afiair,  is  highly  honourable  to  both 
parties.  What  I  meant  in  hinting  a  doubt  with  res- 
pect to  the  object  of  your  selection  did  not  imply  the 
least  impeachment  of  that  perfect  amiableness  which 
the  world,  I  find,  by  common  consent,  allows  to  her. 
I  only  feared  that  she  might  have  been  too  perfect — 
Mb  precisely  excellent — too  matter-of-fact  a  paragon 
for  you  to  coalesce  with  comfortably ;  and  that  a  per- 
wtn,  whgse  perfection  hung  in  more  easy  folds  about 
her,  whose  brightness  was  softened  down  by  some  of 

*  those  fair  defects  which  best  conciliate  love,'  would, 
by  appealmg  mpre  dependently  to  your  protection, 
have  stood  a  much  better  chance  with  your  good- 
nature. All  these  suppositions,  however,  I  have 
been  led  into  by  my  intense  anxiety  to  acquit  you  of 
any  thing  like  a  capricious  abandonment  of  such  a 
woman ;  *  and,  totally  in  the  dark  as  I  am  with  respect 


*  It  will  be  perceived  from  thistbat  I  was  as  yet  unac- 
quainted with  the  true  circumstance*  of  the  transaction. 


to  all  but  the  &ct  of  your  separation,  yoo  cannot 
conceive  the  solicitude,  the  fearful  sdicitude  with 
which  I  look  forward  to  a  history  of  the  transaction 
from  your  own  lips  when  we  meet, — a  history  m  whick 
I  am  sure  of,  at  least,  one  virtue— manly  candour." 

With  respect  to  the  causes  that  may  be  supposed 
to  have  led  to  this  sepsunation,  it  seems  needlea,  wilk 
the  characters  of  both  parties  before  our  eyes,  to  p 
in  quest  of  any  very  remote  or  mysterious  reasons  tt 
account  for  it.  I  have  already,  in  some  obserfatiou 
on  the  general  diaracter  of  men  of  genius,  endes- 
voured  to  point  out  those  peculiarities,  both  in  ijof^ 
sition  and  habitudes,  by  which,  in  the  &r  gnats 
number  of  instances,  they  have  been  found  unfitted 
for  domestic  happiness.  Of  these  defects  ( which  ve, 
as  it  were,  the  shadow  that  genius  casts,  and  toogcv- 
rally,  it  is  to  be  feared,  in  proporticm  to  its  statoiti, 
Lord  Byron  could  not,  of  course,  fail  to  have  inherited 
his  share,  in  common  with  all  the  painfuDj-gified 
class  to  which  he  belonged.  How  thoroughly,  with 
respect  to  one  attribute  of  this  temperament  whieii  he 
possessed, — one,  that  ^  sicklies  o'er^  the  &c«  of  ba^ 
piness  itself, — he  was  undentood  by  the  person  soft 
interested  in  observing  him,  will  appear  from  the  fal- 
lowing anecdote,  as  related  by  himself.  * 

*^  People  have  wondered  at  the  melancholy  M 
runs  through  my  writings.  Others  havewoDdered 
at  my  personal  gaiety.  But  I  recollect  oncf>,  ti\e 
an  hour  in  which  I  had  been  sincerely  and  partics- 
iarly  gay,  and  rather  brilliant,  in  company,  my  mb 
replying  to  me  when  I  said  (upon  her  remarfciD^sf 
high  spirits),  *  And  yet.  Bell,  I  have  been  called  and 
mis-ocdled  melancholy — ^you  must  have  seen  bow 
falsely,  frequently  V — ^'No,  Byron,'  she  answered, 'it 
is  not  so :  at  heart  you  are  the  most  melaocholf  of 
mankind ;  and  often  when  apparently  gayest.'" 

To  these  fiEiults  and  sources  of  faults,  inherent  ii 
his  own  sensitive  nature,  he  added  also  manjof 
those  which  a  Icmg  indulgence  of  self-will  genento, 
— the  least  compatible,  of  all.  othera  (if  not  softened 
down,  as  they  were  in  him,  by  good-nature),  with  tint 
^stem  of  mutual  concession  and  sacrifice  by  wliici 
the  balance  of  domestic  peace  is  maintained.  Wba 
we  look  back,  indeed,  to  the  unbridled  career,  of 
which  this  marriage  was  meant  to  be  the  goaI,-^D 
the  n^id  and  restless  course  in  which  his  life  l»<i 
run  along,  like  a  burning  train,  tlutiughaseriesof 
wanderings,  adventures,  successes,  and  passions,  tbe 
fever  of  all  which  was  still  upon  him,  when,  with  the 
same  headlong  recklessness,  he  rushed  into  this  otr- 
riage, — it  can  but  little  surprise  us  that,  inthesptct 
of  one  short  year,  he  should  not  have  been  able » 
recover  all  at  once  from  his  bewilderment,  or  to  settle 
down  into  that  tame  level  of  conduct  which  the  oft- 
cious  ^ies  of  his  privacy  required.  As  weB  migbtl 
be  expected  diatasteed  like  .his  own  Mazeppa's, 

Wild  as  the  wild  deer  and  nntan^t, 
With  spur  and  bridle  undefiled— 
Twas  but  a  day  he  had  been  caught, 
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should  stand  still,  when  reined,  without  cbafint  v  ^ 
champing  the  bit. 

Even  had  the  new  condition  of  life  into  wbicbbe 
passed  been  one  of  prosperity  and  smoothness,  soik 

«  MS.— «  Detached  ThonghU." 
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le,  as  well  as  tolerance,  must  still  hare  been  allowed 
the  subsiding  of  so  excited  a  spirit  into  rest.  But, 
the  contrary,  his  marriage  (from  the  reputation, 
doubt,  of  the  lady,  as  an  heiress)  was,  at  cmce,  a 
nal  for  all  the  arrears  and  claims  <^ak)ng-4tccumu- 
ing  state  of  embarrassment  to  explode  upon  him ; 
tiis  door  was  ahnost  daily  beset  by  duns,  and  his 
use  nine  times  during  that  year  in  possession  of 
iUffs;  *  while,  in  addition  to  these  anxieties  and — 
lat  he  felt  stiD  more — ^indignities  of  poYerty,  he  had 

0  the  pain  of  fancying,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly, 
it  the  eyes  of  enemies  and  ^ies  were  upon  him, 
m  under  his  own  loof,  and  that  his  every  hasty 
rd  and  look  were  interpreted  in  the  most  penrert- 
:  light. 

\a,  from  the  state  of  their  means,  his  lady  and  he 
w  but  little  socie^,  his  only  relief  from  the  thoughts 
lich  a  life  of  such  embarrassment  brought  with  it 
iS  in  those  avocations  which  his  duty,  as  a  member 
the  Drury-lane  Committee,  imposed  upon  him. 
id  here, — in  this  most  unlucky  connexion  with  the 
iatre,— one  of  the  Vitalities  of  his  short  year  of' 
U,  as  husband,  lay.    From  the  reputation  which 

liad  previously  acquired  for  gallantries,  and  the 
t  of  reckless  and  boyish  levity  to  which— often  in 
"3  ^  bitterness  of  soul" — he  gave  way,  it  was  not 
ScuU  to  bring  suspicion  upon  some  of  those  ao- 
aintances  which  his  frequent  intercourse  with  the 
ien-room  induced  him  to  form,  or  even  (as,  in  one 
tance,  was  the  case)  to  connect  with  his  name  ia- 
iously  that  oi  a  person  to  whom  he  had  scarcely 
&r  addressed  a  single  word. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  this  ill-starred  ooncur- 
ice  of  circiunstances,  which  might  have  palliated 
S  excesses  either  of  temper  or  conduct  into  which 
ey  drove  him,  it  was,  after  all,  I  am  persuaded,  to 

such  serious  causes  that  the  unfortunate  aliena- 
>n,  which  so  soon  ended  in  disunion,  is  to  be  traced. 
[n  all  the  marriages  I  have  ever  seen,''  says  Steele, 
most  of  which  have  been  unhappy  ones,  the  great 
use  of  evil  has  proceeded  from  slight  occasions ;  ** 
(d  to  this  remark  the  marriage  at  present  under  our 
osideration  would  not  be  found,  I  think,  on  inquiiy, 

furnish  much  exception.  Lord  Byron  himself, 
deed,  fvhen  at  Cephalonia,  a  short  time  before  his 
?ath,  seems  to  have  expressed,  in  a  few  words, 
le  whole  pith  of  the  mystery.  An  English  gentle- 
an  with  whom  he  was  conversing  on  the  subject  of 
Guiy  Byron,  having  ventured  to  enumerate  to  him 

*  An  anecdote  connected  with  one  of  theie  occasions 
thus  related  in  the  Journal  jtut  referred  to. 
'  When  the  bailiff  (for  1  have  seen  most  kinds  of  life) 
me  upon  me  in  1815  to  seize  my  chattels  ( being  a  peer 
parliament,  my  person  was  beyond  him),  being  curious 

1  is  my  habit),  1  first  asked  him  '  what  extents  elsewhere 
had  for  government  ?'  upon  which  he  showed  me  one 

>on  one  house  only  for  seventy  thousand  pounds  I  Next 
isked  him  if  he  had  nothing  for  Sheridan  ?  '  Oh— She- 
Ian  !'  said  he ;  '  ay,  I  have  this'  ( pulling  out  a  pocket- 
ok,  &c.);  'but,  my  Jord,  I  have  been  in  Sheridan's 
ose  a  twelvemonth  at  a  time— a  civil  gentleman— knows 
w  to  deal  with  ««,'  &c.  &c.  &c.  Our  own  business  was 
sn  discoased,  which  was  none  of  the  elisiest  for  me  at 
It  time.  But  the  man  was  civil,  and  (what  I  valued 
»re)  communicative.  I  had  met  many  of  his  brethren, 
ars  before,  in  affairs  of  my  friends  (commoners,  that  is), 
t  this  was  the  first  (or  second)  on  my  own  account.— 
civil  man;  fee'd  accordingly  :  probably  he  anticipated 
much.'* 


the  various  eauses  he  had  heard  alleged  for  the  se- 
paration, the  noble  poet,  who  had  seemed  much 
amused  with  their  absurdity  and  falsehood,  said, 
after  listening  to  them  all, — ^  the  causes,  my  dear 
sir,  were  too  simple  to  be  eauly  found  out." 

In  truth,  the  circumstances,  so  unexampled,  that 
attended  their  separation,^~the  last  words  of  the 
parting  vrife  to  the  husband  being  those  of  the  most 
playful  affection,  while  the  language  of  the  deserted 
husband  towards  the  wife  was  in  a  strain,  as  the 
work!  knows,  of  tenderest  eulogy, — are  in  themselves 
a  sufficient  proof  that^  at  the  time  of  their  parting, 
there  could  have  been  no  very  deep  sense  of  injury 
on  either  side.  It  was  not  till  afterwards  that,  in 
both  bosoms,  the  repulsive  force  came  into  operation, 
— when,  to  the  party  which  had  taken  the  first  i  de- 
cisive step  in  the  strife,  it  became  naturally  a  point  of 
pride  to  persevere  in  it  with  dignity,  and  this  un- 
bendingness  provoked,  as  naturally,  in  the  haughty 
spirit  of  the  other,  a  strong  feeling  of  resentment 
which  overflowed,  at  last,  in  acrimony  and  scorn. 
If  there  be  any  truth,  however,  in  the  principle  that 
they  **  never  pardon  who  have  done  the  wrong," 
Lord  Byron,  who  was,  to  the  last,  disposed  to  recon- 
ciliation^ proved  so  iar,  at  least,  his  conscience  to  have 
been  unhaunted  by  any  very  disturbing  consciousness 
of  aggression. 

But  though  it  would  have  been  difficult,  perhaps, 
for  the  victims  of  this  strife,  themselves,  to  have 
pointed  out  any  single,  or  definite,  cause  for  their 
disunion, — beyond  that  general  incompatibility  which 
is  the  canker  of  ail  such  marriages, — the  public, 
which  seldom  allows  itself  to  be  at  a  fault  on  these 
occasions,  was,  as  usual,  ready  with  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  reasons  for  the  breach,— «11  tending  to  blacken 
the  already  darkly  pamted  character  of  the  poet,  and 
representing  him,  in  short,  as  a  finished  monster  of 
cruelty  and  depravity.  The  reputation  of  the  object 
of  his  choice  for  every  possible  virtue  (a  reputation 
which  had  been,  I  doubt  not,  one  of  his  own  chief 
incentives  to  the  marriage,  from  the  vanity,  repro- 
bate as  he  knew  he  was  deemed,  of  being  able  to 
win  such  a  paragon),  was  now  turned  against  him 
by  his  assailants,  not  only  in  the  way  of  contrast  with 
his  own  character,  but  as  if  the  excellences  of  the 
wife  were  proof  positive  of  every  enormity  they 
chose  to  charge  upon  the  husband. 

Meanwhile,  the  unmoved  silence  of  the  lady  her- 
self (from  motives,  it  is  but  fiiir  to  suppose,  of 
generosity  and  delicacy),  under  the  repeated  demands 
made  for  a  specification  of  her  charges  against  him, 
left  to  malice  and  imagination  the  fullest  range  for 
their  combined  industry.  It  was  accordingly  stated, 
and  almost  universally  believed,  that  the  noble  lord's 
second  proposal  to  Miss  Milbanke  had  been  but  with 
a  view  to  revenge  himself  for  the  slight  inflicted  by  her 
refusal  of  the  first,  and  that  he  himself  had  confessed 
so  much  to  her,  on  their  way  from  church.  At  the 
time  when,  as  the  reader  has  seen  from  his  own 
honey-moon  letters,  he  was,  with  all  the  good-will  in 
the  world,  imagining  himself  into  happiness,  and  even 
boasting,  in  the  pride  of  his  fancy,  that  if  marriage 
were  to  be  upon  lecue^  he  would  gladly  renew  his 
own  for  a  terra  of  ninety-nine  years, — at  this  very 
time,  according  to  these  veracious  chroniclers,  he 
was  employed  in  darkly  following  up  the  aforesaid 
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•cheme  of  rerenge,  and  tormenting  hk  la^jr  by  all 
torts  of  UBuanly  cruelties,— cuch  as  firing  off  pistols, 
tofirigfatea  her  as  she  laj  in  bed,*  and  other  such 
freaks. 

To  the  fabehoods  oonceming  his  green-room  inti- 
macies, and  partioolaiiy  with  respect  to  one  beauti- 
ful actress,  with  whom,  in  reality,  he  had  hard)jr 
erer  exchanged  a  single  word,  I  hare  already  ad- 
Terted ;  and  the  extreme  oonidence  with  which  this 
tale  was  drcukted  and  beliered  aflRMrds  no  unfiur 
spedmen  of  the  sort  of  erkknoe  with  which  the 
public,  in  aH  such  fits  of  moral  wrath,  is  satisfied.  It 
is,  at  ^e  same  time,  veiy  far  from  nqr  intention  to 
allege  that,  in  the  course  of  the  noble  poet's  inter- 
course with  the  theatre,  he  was  not  sometimes  led 
into  a  line  of  acquaintance  and  converse,  unbe- 
fitting, if  not  dangerous  to,  the  steadiness  of  married 
life.  But  the  imputations  against  him  on  this  head 
were  (as  far  as  affected  his  conjugal  character)  not 
the  less  unfounded, — as  the  sole  case,  in  whidi  he 
afibrded  any  thing  liko  real  grounds  for  such  an 
accusation  did  not  take  pkuse  till  afidr  the  period  of 
the  separatioa. 

Not  content  with  such  oidinaiy  and  tangible 
charges,  the  tongue  of  rumour  was  imboldened  to 
proceed  still  further ;  and,  presuming  upon  the  mys- 
terious silence  maintained  by  one  of  the  parties, 
▼entured  to  throw  out  dark  hints  and  ragoe  insinua- 
tions, of  which  the  fiun^  of  ereiy  hearer  was  left  to 
fill  up  the  outline  as  he  pleased.  In  consequence  of 
all  this  exaggeration,  such  an  outciy  was  now  raised 
against  Lord  Byron  as,  in  no  case  of  private  life, 
perhaps,  was  ever  before  witnessed;  nor  had  the 
whole  amount  of  fame  which  he  had  gathered,  in  the 
course  of  the  last  four  years,  much  exceeded  in  pro- 
portifNi  the  reproach  and  obloquy  that  were  now, 
within  the  space  of  a  few  weeks,  showered  upon 
him.  In  addition  to  the  many  who  conscientiously 
beliered  and  reprobated  what  they  had  but  too  much 
right  to  consider  credible  excesses,  whether  riewbg 
him  as  poet  or  man  of  fiishion,  there  were  also 
actively  on  the  alert  that  large  class  of  persons  who 
seem  to  hold  violence  against  the  vices  of  others  to 
be  equivalent  to  virtue  in  themselves,  together  with 
aH  those  natural  haters  of  success  who,  having  long 
sickened  under  the  splendour  of  the  poet,  were  now 
able,  in  the  guise  of  champions  for  innocence,  to 
wreak  their  spite  on  the  man.  In  every  various  form 
of  paragraph,  pamphlet,  and  caricature,  both  his 
character  and  person  were  held  up  to  odium ;-{- — 

*  For  this  stonr,  lum«ver»  there  wm  so  flur  a  foundatlm 
that  tlie  pnctioe  to  whioh  he  had  acciutoined  himself 
fhim  boyhood,  of  haring  loaded  pistols  always  near  him 
at  uiicht,  was  considered  so  strange  a  propensity  a»  to  be 
indoded  In  that  list  of  symptoms  (sixteen,  I  beliere,  in 
oamber)  wfakh  were  snlmiitted  to  medical  opinion,  in 
proof  of  his  insanity.  Another  symptom  was  the  emotion, 
almost  to  hysterics,  which  he  had  exhibited  on  seeing  Kean 
act  Sir  Giles  Overreach.  Bat  the  most  plausible  of  all 
the  ground ,  as  be  himself  used  to  allow,  on  which  these 
articles  of  impeachment  against  his  sanity  were  drawn  up, 
was  an  act  of  violence  committed  by  him  on  a  ftvourite 
old  watch  that  had  been  his  companion  from  boyhood,  and 
had  gone  with  him  to  Greece.  In  a  fit  of  vexation  and  rage, 
bron^t  on  by  some  of  those  humiliating  embarrassments 
to  which  he  was  now  almost  daily  a  prey,  he  Airiously 
dashed  this  watch  upon  the  hearth,  and  ground  it  to  pieces 
among  the  ashes  with  the  poker. 

t  Of  the  abuse  lavished  upon  hhn,  the  Ibllowing^  extraet 


hanfly  a  voice  was  raised,  or  ai  least 
his  behalf;  and  though  a  few  &ithful  frie 
mained  unshaken  by  his  side,  the  utter  hope 
of  stemming  the  torrent  was  felt  as  well  by  i 
by  himself,  and,  after  an  eilbrt  or  two  to  gn 
hearing,  they  submitted  in  silence.  Amoi^ 
attempts  made  hj  himself  towards  conful 
oahimniatorB  was  an  appeal  (such  as  the  fi 
short  letter  contains)  to  some  of  those  penoi 
whom  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  living  frnii 

LETTER  CCXXXV. 

TO  ME  ROGERS. 

'MaichStt 
^^  You  are  one  of  the  few  persons  with  i 
have  lived  in  what  is  called  intnnacy,  so 
heard  me  at  times  conversiiig  on  the  untowai 
of  my  recent  fiunily  disquietudes.  Will  70 
die  goodness  to  say  to  me  at  once,  whedier  7 
heard  me  speak  of  her  with  disrespect,  with' 
ness,  or  defending  myself  at  her  expense 
serious  imputation  of  any  deso^tion  again 
Did  you  never  hear  me  say  *  that  when  Sien 
right  or  a  wrong,  she  had  the  right  T'^Tbe  r 
put  these  questions  to  you  or  others  of  my  fri 
because  I  am  said,  by  her  and  hers^  to  hare  i 
to  such  means  of  exculpation.  Ever  rer 
yours. 

In  those  Memoirs  (or,  more  properly,  Mem 
of  the  noble  poet,  which  it  was  thought  ex{ 
for  various  reasons,  to  sacrifice,  he  gave  a  < 
account  of  aH  the  circiunstances  connected  ? 
marriage,  from  the  first  proposal  to  the  kul] 
own  departure,  after  the  breach,  finom  Engku 
truth,  though  the  title  of  ''Memoirs,'*  which 
self  sometimes  gave  to  that  manuscript,  corn 
idea  of  a  complete  and  reguhur  piece  of  biogn 
was  to  this  particuhr  portion  of  his  hfe  that  tl 
was  principally  devoted;  while  the  aw 
having  reference  to  other  parts  of  his  can 
only  occupied  a  very  disproportionate  ^mc 
pages,  but  were  most  of  them  such  as  ar 
i^peated  in  the  various  Journals  and  other  B 
left  behind.  The  chief  charm,  indeed,  of  tl 
rative  was  the  mehmcholy  playfulnes8---melf 

from  a  Poem,  published  at  this  time,  will  give  mm 

Prom  native  Engluid,  that  endured  too  loag 
The  oeMeleas  burden  of  Ut  impioas  MMg ; 
Hb  mad  career  of  crime*  and  folttet  run. 
And  gray  in  yfce,  when  life  was  scarce  begaa 
He  goes,  in  foreign  lands  prepared  to  Sad 
A  Ufe  more  ndted  to  hit  gidlty  mind; 
Where  odier  climes  new  pleasures  may  safi|<| 
For  that  pall'd  tarte,  and  that  unhallowM  ejc ; 
Wisely  he  seeks  some  yet  untrodden  shore. 
For  those  who  know  hfaalcss  may  prin  him  ■ 

In  a  rhyming  pamphlet,  too,  entitled  «A  Foetica 
from  Delia,  addressed  to  Lord  Byron,*  the  wri 
charitably  expresses  herself. 

Hopelem  of  peace  below,  and,  shodderlog  Um 
Far  from  Uiat  HeaT'n,  denied.  If  nerer  sooghl 
Thy  light  a  beacon-  a  rqproach  thy  uame— 
Thy  memory '  damn'd  to  ewrlastlog  feme,' 
Shonn'd  liy  the  wise,  admired  by  fools  aloae- 
The  good  shall  nuMira  thee-and  the  Muse  d 
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from  the  wounded  feding  so  visible  through  its 
pleasantry — ^with  whieh  events  unimportant  and 
persons  uninteresting,  in  ahnost  ereiy  respect  but 
their  connexion  with  such  a  man's  destiny,  were 
detafled  and  described  in  it.  Frank,  as  usual, 
throughout,  in  his  avowal  of  his  own  errors,  and 
geaeroudy  just  towards  her  who  was  his  feDow-suf- 
ferer  in  the  strife,  the  impression  his  recital  left  on 
the  noinds  of  all  who  perused  it  was,  to  say  the  least, 
fiftvourable  to  him; — though,  upon  the  whole,  leading 
to  a  persuasion,  which  I  have  already  intimated  to 
be  n^  own,  that,  neither  in  kind  or  degree,  did  the 
causes  of  disunion  between  the  parties  much  di£fer 
from  those  that  k>08en  the  links  of  most  such  mar- 
riages. 

With  respect  to  the  details  themselTes,  though  all 
important  in  hjs  own  ^es  at  the  time,  as  being  con- 
nected with  the  subject  that  supers^ed  most  others 
in  his  thoughts;  the  interest  they  would  possess  for 
others,  now  that  their  first  zest  as  a  subject  of 
scandal  is  gone  by,  and  the  greater  number  of  the 
persons  to  whom  they  relate  forgotten,  would  be  too 
slight  to  justify  me  in  entering  upon  them  more  par- 
ticularly, or  running  the  risk  of  any  ofifence  that 
might  be  inflicted  by  their  disclosure.  As  fiir  as  the 
character  of  the  illustrious  subject  of  these  pages  is 
coocemed,  I  feel  that  Time  and  Justice  are  doing 
far  more  in  its  favour  than  could  be  effected  by  any 
such  gossiping  details.  During  the  lifetime  of  a  man 
of  genius,  t]^  world  is  but  too  much  inclined  to 
judge  of  him  raAer  by  what  he  wants  than  by  what 
he  possesses,  and  even  where  conscious,  as  in  the 
present  case,  that  his  defects  are  among  the  sources 
of  his  greatness,  to  require  of  him  unreasonably  the 
one  without  the  other.  If  Pope  had  not  been  ^le- 
netic  and  irritable,  we  should  have  wanted  his 
Satires ;  and  an  impetuous  temperament,  and  pas- 
sions untamed,  were  indispensable  to  the  conf(Nrma- 
tion  of  a  poet  like  Byron.  It  is  by  posterity  only 
that  fuB  justice  is  rendered  to  those  who  have  paid 
such  hard  penalties  to  reach  it.  The  dross  that  had 
once  hung  about  the  ore  drops  away,  and  the  infir- 
mities, and  eyen  miseries,  of  genius  are  forgotten  in 
its  greatness.  Who  now  asks  whether  Dante  was 
right  or  wrraig  in  his  matrimonial  differences?  or  by 
how  many  of  those  whose  fancies  dwell  fondly  on  his 
Beatrice  is  even  the  name  of  his  Gemma  Donati  re- 
membered? 

Already,  short  as  has  been  the  interval  since  Lord 
Byron's  death,  the  charitable  ii^uence  of  time  in 
softening,  if  not  rescinding,  the  harsh  judgments  of 
the  worid  against  genius  is  visible.  The  utter  unr 
reasonableness  of  trying  such  a  character  by  ordinary 
standards,  or  of  expecting  to  find  the  materials  of 
order  and  happiness  in  a  bosom  constant^  heaving 
forth  from  its  depths  such  ^kva  floods,**  is— now 
that  his  spirit  has  passed  from  among  us — felt  and 
acknowledged.  In  reviewing  the  circumstances  of 
his  marriage,  a  more  even  scale  of  justice  is  held ; 
and  while  eveiy  tribute  of  sympathy  and  commisera. 
ticm  is  accorded  to  her,  who,  unluckily  for  her  own 
peace,  became  involved  in  such  a  destiny,*— who, 
with  virtues  and  attainments  that  would  have  made 
the  home  of  a  more  ordinaiy  man  happy,  undertook, 
in  evil  hour,  to  ^  turn  and  wind  a  fiery  Pegasus," 
and  but  failed  where  it  may  be  doubted  whether 


even  the  fittest  for  such  a  task  would  have  succeeded, 
— full  allowance  is,  at  the  same  time,  made  for  the 
great  martyr  of  genius  hunself,  whom  so  many  other 
causes,  b^dc  that  restless  fire  within  him,  con- 
curred to  unsettle  in  mind  and  (as  he  himself  feelingly 
expresses  it)  "  disqualify  for  comfort ;  ''-^whose 
doom  it  was  to  be  either  thus  or  less  great,  and  whom 
to  have  tamed  might  have  been  to  extinguish ;  there 
never,  perhaps,  having  existed  an  individual  to 
whom,  whether  as  author  or  man,  the  following  line 
was  more  applicable, — 

8i  non  errAnet,  fecenrt  illeminiui.  * 

While  these  events  were  going  on, — events,  of 
which  his  memory  and  heart  bore  painfully  the  traces 
through  the  remamder  of  his  short  life, — some  occur- 
rences took  place,  connected  with  his  literary  his- 
tory, to  which  it  is  a  relief  to  divert  the  attention  of 
the  reader  from  the  distressing  subject  that  has  now 
so  long  detained  us. 

The  letter  that  follows  was  in  answer  to  one  received 
from  Mr  Murray,  in  which  that  gentleman  had  en- 
closed him  a  draft  for  a  thousand  guineas  for  the 
copyright  of  his  two  Poems,  the  Siege  of  Corinth  and 
Parisina. 

LETTER  CCXXXVI. 

TO  MR  MUBBAY. 

'January  Sd.  181ft. 

**  Your  o£fer  is  liberal  in  the  extreme  (you  see  I  use 
the  word  to  you  and  of  you,  though  I  would  not 
consent  to  your  using  it  of  yourself  to  Mr  *f-**)^  and 
much  more  than  the  two  poems  can  possibly  be 
worth ;  but  I  cannot  acc^t  it,  nor  will  not.  You 
are  most  welcome  to  them  as  additicms  to  the  enA- 
lected  volumes,  without  any  demand  or  expectation 
on  my  part  whatever.  But  I  eannot  consent  to 
their  separate  publication.  I  do  not  like  to  risk  any 
fame  (whether  merited  or  not),  which  I  have  been 
favoured  with,  upon  compositions  which  I  do  not 
feel  to  be  at  all  equal  to  my  own  notions  of  what  they 
should  be  (and  as  I  flatter  myself  some  have  been, 
here  and  there),  though  they  may  do  very  well  as 
things  without  pretension,  to  add  to  the  publication 
with  the  lighter  pieces. 

*'I  am  veiy  glad  that  the  handwriting  was  a 
favourable  omen  of  the  ntorak  of  the  piece  :  but 
you  must  not  trust  to  that,  for  my  copyist  would 
write  out  any  thing  1  desired  in  all  the  ignorance  of 
innocence — I  hope,  however,  in  this  instaaee^  with 
no  great  peril  to  either. 

P.S. — I  have  enckised  your  draft  font,  for  fear 
of  accidents  by  the  way — I  wish  you  would  not  throw 
temptation  in  mine.  It  is  not  from  a  disdain  of  the 
universal  idol,  nor  from  a  present  superfluity  of  his 
treasures,  I  can  assure  you,  tliat  I  rcftise  to  worship 
him ;  but  what  b  right  ia  right,  and  must  not  yield  to 
drcumstances.** 

Notwithstanding  the  ruinous  state  of  his  pecuniary 
affiurs,  the  resolution  which  the  poet  had  formed  not  to 
avail  himself  of  the  profits  of  his  works  still  continued 
to  be  heU  sacred  by  him,  and  the  sum  thus  oflfered 
for  the  copyright  of  the  Siege  of  Corinth  and  Parisina 

«  Had  be  not  «rr«i;  he  bad  fiur  less  achieved. 
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was,  as  we  see,  refused  and  left  untouched  in  the 
publisher's  hands.  It  happened  that,  at  this  time, 
a  well-known  and  eminent  writer  on  political  science 
had  been,  by  some  misfortune,  reduced  to  pecuniary 
embarrassment ;  and  the  circumstance  having  become 
known  to  Mr  Rogers  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  it 
occurred  to  them  that  a  part  of  the  sum  thus  unap- 
propriated by  Lord  Byron  could  not  be  better  be- 
stowed than  in  relieving  the  necessities  of  this  gen- 
tleman. The  suggestion  was  no  sooner  conveyed  to 
the  noble  poet  than  he  proceeded  to  act  upon  it,  and 
the  following  letter  to  Mr  Rogers  refers  to  his  inten- 
tions. 

LETTER  CCXXXVII. 

TO  MR  ROGERS. 

«  February  SOth.  1816. 
^  I  wrote  to  you  hastily  this  morning  by  Murray, 
to  say  that  I  was  glad  to  do  as  Mackintosh  and  you 
suggested  about  Mr  ^  *.  It  occurs  to  me  now,  that 
as  I  have  never  seen  Mr  *  *  but  once,  and  conse- 
quently have  no  claim  to  his  acquaintance,  that  you 
or  Sir  J.  had  better  arrange  it  with  him  in  such  a 
manner  as  may  be  least  offensive  to  his  feelings,  and 
so  as  not  to  have  the  appearance  of  officiousness  nor 
obtrusion  on  my  part.  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  do 
this,  as  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  do  any  thing  by 
him  that  may  be  deemed  indelicate.  The  sum  Murray 
offered  and  offers  was  and  is  one  thousand  and  fifty 
pounds : — this  I  refused  before,  because  I  thought 
it  more  than  the  two  things  were  worth  to  Murray, 
and  from  other  objections,  which  are  of  no  conse- 
quence. I  have,  however,  closed  with  M.  in  con- 
sequence of  Sir  J.'s  and  your  suggestion,  and  propose 
the  sum  of  six  hundred  pounds  to  be  transferred  to 
Mr  *  ^,  in  such  manner  as  may  seem  best  to  your 
friend, — the  remainder  I  think  of  for  other  purposes. 
^  As  Murray  has  offered  the  money  down  for  the 
copyrights,  it  may  be  done  directly.  I  am  ready  to 
sign  and  seal  immediately,  and  perhaps  it  had  better 
not  be  delayed.  I  shall  feel  very  glad  if  it  can  be  of 
any  use  to  *  * ;  only  don't  let  him  be  plagued,  nor  think 
himself  obliged  and  all  that,  which  makes  people  hate 
one  another.  &c. 

"  Yours,  veiy  truly. 

In  his  mention  here  <^  other  ^  purposes,"  he  refers 
to  an  intention  which  he  had  of  dividing  the  residue 
of  the  sum  between  two  other  gentlemen  of  literary 
celebrity,  equally  in  want  of  such  aid,  Mr  Maturin  and 
Mr  *  *.  The  whole  design,  however,^  though  en- 
tered into  with  the  utmost  sincerity  on  the  part  of 
the  noble  poet,  ultimately  failed.  Mr  Murray,  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  straits  to  which  Lord 
Byron  himself  had  been  reduced,  and  foresaw  that  a 
time  might  come  when  even  money  thus  gained 
would  be  welcome  to  him,  on  learning  the  uses  to 
which  the  sum  was  to  be  applied,  demurred  in  ad- 
vancmg  it,— alleging  that,  though  bound  not  only  by 
his  word  but  his  will  to  pay  the  amount  to  Lord 
Byron,  he  did  not  conceive  himself  called  upon  to  part 
with  it  to  others.  How  earnestly  the  noble  poet 
himself,  though  with  executions,  at  the  time,  im- 
pending over  his  head,  endeavoured  to  urge  the  point, 
will  appear  from  the  following  letter. 


LETTER  CCXXXVffl. 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

•  February  22d.ttlf. 

**  When  the  sum  offered  by  you,  and  evenprwerf 
by  you,  waa  declined,  it  was  with  reference  to  i 
separate  publication,   as  you    know  and  I  bov, 
That  it  was  large,  I  admitted  and  admit ;  and  M 
made  part  of  my  consideration  in  refusing  it,  tiD  1 
knew  better  what  you  were  likdy  to  make  of  it 
With  regard  to  what  is  past,  or  is  to  pass,  aboBt; 
Mr  *  *,  the  case  is  in  no  respect  different  hm 
transfer  of  former  copyrights  to  Mr  Dallas,    fiadi 
taken  you  at  your  word,  that  is,  taken  your  mooeji, 
I  might  have  used  it  as  I  pleased ;  and  it  could  bek 
no  respect  diflferent  to  you  whether  I  paid  it  to  a  w-, 
or  a  hospital,  pr  assisted  a  man  of  taleat  in  distrcs. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  seems  this :  yon  ofend 
more  than  the  poems  are  worth.     I  taid  so,  aodl 
think  so ;  but  you  know,  or  at  least  ought  to  know, 
your  own  business  best ;  and  when  you  recdlect  irbit 
passed  between  you  and  me  upon  pecuniaiy  snbjcdi 
before  this  occurred,  you  wiH  acquit  me  of  any  mli 
to  take  advantage  of  your  imprudence. 

^  The  things  in  question  shall  not  be  pobKihed  it 
all,  and  there  is  an  end  of  tlie  matter. 

**  Yours,  &C" 

The  letter  that  follows  will  give  some  idea  of  thoK 
embarrassments  in  his  own  affairs,  under  the  presaoR 
of  which  he  could  be  thus  considerate  of  the  wuH 
of  others. 

LETTER  CCXXXIX. 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

«]IIarch6th,I8]& 

"  I  sent  to  you  to-day  for  this  reason— the  boob 
you  purchased  are  again  seized,  and,  as  matten 
stand,  had  much  better  be  sold  at  once  by  pubb 
auction.*  I  wish  to  see  you  to  return  your  bill  for 
them,  which  thank  God,  is  neither  due  nor  paid.  IM 
part,  as  far  as  you  are  concerned,  being  settled  {M 
it  can  be,  and  shall  be,  when  I  see  you  to-morrow}, 
I  have  no  further  delicacy  about  the  matter.  Va  is 
about  the  tenth  execution  in  as  many  months ;  w  I 
am  pretty  well  hardened ;  but  it  is  fit  I  should  pay ' 
the  forfeit  of  my  forefathers'  extravagance  and  ay 
own;  and  whatever  my  faults  may  be,  I  suppose 
they  will  be  pretty  well  expiated  in  time— oreteniiij 

'*Ever,&c. 

*  The  sale  of  these  books  took  place  the  following  BMntb. 
and  they  were  described  in  the  catalogue  as  the  propertjcf 
*  a  Nobleman  about  to  leave  England  on  a  tour.* 

From  a  note  to  Mr  Murray,  it  would  appear  thatkeW 
been  first  announced  as  going  to  the  Morea. 

"  I  hope  that  the  catalogue  of  the  bcoks.  &c..  has  not  lieei 
published  without  mjr  seeing  it.  I  must  reserve  sercni. 
and  many  ought  not  to  be  printed.  The  advertisemestisi 
very  bi^  one.  I  am  not  going  to  the  Morea ;  and  if  I ««. 
you  might  as  well  advertise  a  man  in  Russia  as  ffoi«  to 
Yorkshire.  «ETer.ftc> 

Together  with  the  books  was  sold  an  article  of  /hnutoSi 
which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr  Murray,  namelj,'* 
large  screen  covered  with  portraits  of  acton,  pagililtl,l^ 
presentations  of  boxing-matches,*  &c. 
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^P.S. — I  ueed  hardly  say  that  I  knew  nothing  till 
this  day  of  the  new  teizure.  I  had  released  them  from 
former  ones,  and  thought,  when  you  took  theiu,  tliat 
they  were  yours. 

**  You  sliall  hare  your  bill  again  to-morrow." 

During  the  month  of  January  and  part  of  Pebruaiy, 
his  Poems  of  the  Siege  of  Corinth  and  Parisina  were 
iu  the  hands  of  the  printers,  and  about  the  end  of  the 
latter  month  made  their  appearance.  The  following 
letters  are  the  only  ones  I  find  connected  with  their 
publication. 

LETTER  CCXL. 

TOMRMURRAT. 

•February  3d,  1816. 

"I  sent  for  'Marmion,  which  I  return,  because  it 
occurred  to  me,  there  might  be  a  resemblance  be- 
tween part  of 'Parisina'  and  a  similar  scene  in  Canto 
2od  of  'Marmion.'  I  fear  there  is,  though  I  ncTer 
thought  of  it  before,  and  could  hardly  wish  to  imitate 
that  which  is  inimitable.  I  wish  you  would  adL  Mr  Gif- 
ford,  whether  I  ought  to  say  any  thing  upon  it ;— I  had 
completed  the  story  on  the  passage  from  Gibbon, 
which  indeed  leads  to  a  like  scene  naturally,  without 
a  thought  of  the  kind :  but  it  comes  upon  me  not  very 
comfortably. 

''There  are  a  few  words  and  phrases  I  want  to 
alter  in  the  MS.,  and  should  like  to  do  it  before  you 
prmt,  and  will  return  it  in  an  hour. 

"Yours  erer." 

LETTER  CCXU. 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

«  February  aoth,  1818. 

"To  return  to  our  business— your  epistles  are 
▼astly  agreeable.  With  regard  to  the  observations 
on  carelessness^  &c.,  I  think,  with  all  humility,  that 
the  gentle  reader  has  considered  a  rather  unccmmon, 
and  designedly  irregular,  Tersification  for  haste  and 
negligence.  The  measure  is  not  that  of  any  of  the 
other  poems,  which  (I  belie? e)  were  allowed  to  be 
tolerably  correct,  according  to  Byshe  and  the  fingers 
— or  ears— by  which  bards  write,  and  readers  reckon. 
Great  part  of  the '  Siege'  is  in  (I  think)  what  the 
learned  call  Anapests  (though  I  am  not  sure,  being 
heinously  forgetful  of  my  metres  and  my  *  Gradus ' ), 
and  many  of  the  lines  int^tionally  longer  or  shorter 
than  its  riiymiqg  companion ;  and  rhyme  also  occur- 
ring at  greater  or  less  intervals  of  caprice  or  con- 
venience. 

"  I  mean  not  to  say  that  this  is  right  or  good,  but 
merely  that  I  could  have  been  smoother,  liad  it  ap- 
peared to  me  of  advantage;  and  that  I  was  not  other- 
wise without  being  aware  of  the  devia^on,  though  I 
now  feel  sorry  for  it,  as  I  would  undoubtedly  rather 
please  tiian  not.  My  vrish  has  been  to  try  at  some- 
thing diflferent  from  my  former  efforts ;  as  I  endea- 
voured to  make  them  differ  from  each  other.  The 
Tersification  of  the  '  Corsair '  is  not  that  of  *  Lara ;' 
nor  the  *  Giaour '  that  of  the  *  Bride :'  Childe  Harold 
is  again  varied  from  these ;  and  I  strove  to  vaiy  the 
last  somevrhat  from  aU  of  the  others. 

"  Excuse  aU  this  d— d  nonsense  and  egotism.  The 


fiict  is,  that  I  am  rather  trying  to  think  on  the  subject 
of  this  note,  than  really  thinking  on  it.— ^I  did  not  know 
you  had  called :  you  are  always  admitted  and  welcome 
when  you  choose.  "  Yours,  &c.  &c. 

"P.S. — You  need  not  be  in  any  apprehension  or 
grief  on  my  accoimt;  were  I  to  be  beaten  down  by 
the  woridand  its  inheritors,  I  should  have  succumbed 
to  many  things,  years  ago.  You  must  not  mistake 
my  not  bullying  for  dejection ;  nor  imagine  that  be- 
cause I  feel,  I  am  to  faint : — but  enough  for  the 
present. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  Sotheby's  row.  What  the  devil 
is  it  about?  I  thought  it  aU  sett^i ;  and  if  I  can  do 
any  thing  about  him  or  Ivan  stilly  I  am  ready  and 
willing.  I  do  not  think  it  proper  for  me  just  now  to 
be  much  behind  the  scenes,  but  I  vnll  see  the  com- 
mittee and  move  upon  it,  if  Sothebv  Ukes. 

"  If  you  see  Mr  Sotheby ,  will  you  tell  him  that  I 
vnrote  to  Mr  Coleridge  on  getting  Mr  Sotheby's  note, 
and  have,  I  hope,  done  what  Mr  S.  vnshed  on  that 
subject?" 

It  was  about  the  middle  ti  April  that  his  two  ce- 
lebrated copies  of  verses,  "  Fare  thee  weU,"  and  "  a 
Sketch,"  made  their  appeanmce  in  the  newspapers : 
and  while  the  latter  poem  vras  generally  and,  it  must 
be  owned,  justly  condemned,  as  a  sort  of  literary  as- 
sault on  an  obscure  female,  whose  situaticm  ought  to 
have  phu»dheras  much  fteiwalA  his  satire  as  the  un- 
dignified mode  of  hts  attack  certainly  raised  her  above 
it,  with  regard  to  the  other  poem,  opinions  were  a 
good  deal  iinore  divided.  To  many  it  appeared  a 
strain  of  true  conjugal  tenderness,  a  kind  of  appeal, 
which  no  woman  v?ith  a  heart  could  resist ;  while  by 
others,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  considered  to  be  a 
mere  showy  effusion  of  sentiment,  as  difficult  for  reid 
feeling  to  have  produced  as  it  was  eae^  for  fancy  and 
art,  and  altogether  unworthy  of  the  deep  interests 
involved  in  the  subject.  To  this  latter  opinion,  I 
confess  my  own  to  have,  at  first,  strongly  inclined ; 
and  suspicious  as  I  could  not  help  thinking  the  sen- 
timent that  could,  at  such  a  moment,  indulge  in  such 
verses,  the  taste  that  prompted  or  sanctioned  their 
publication  appeared  to  me  even  still  more  question- 
able. On  rrading,  however,  his  own  account  of  all 
the  circumstances  in  the  Memoranda,  I  found  that  on 
both  points  I  had,  in  common  vrith  a  laige  portion  of 
the  public,  done  him  uqustice.  He  there  desoHbed« 
and  in  a  maimer  vdiose  sincerity  there  was  no  doubting, 
the  swell  of  tender  recollections  under  the  influence  of 
which,  as  he  sat  one  night  musing  in  his  study,  these 
stanzas  were  produced, — the  tears,  as  he  said,follmg 
fiist  over  ihe  paper  as  he  wrote  them.  Neither  did 
it  appear,  from  that  account,  to  have  been  from  any 
vrish  or  intention  of  his  own,  but  through  the  injudi- 
cioas.2eal  of  a  friend  whom  he  had  suffered  to  take  a 
co^y,  that  the  verses  met  the  public  eye. 

The  appearance  of  these  Poems  gave  additional 
violence  to  the  angiy  and  inquisitorial  feeling  now 
abroad  against  him ;  and  the  title  under  whidi  both 
pieces  were  immediaitely  announced  hj  various  pub- 
lishers, as  ^  Poems  by  Lord  Byron  on  his  domestic 
circumstances,'*  carried  vfith  it  a  sufficient  exposure 
of  the  utter  unfitness  of  such  themes  for  rhyme.  It  is, 
indeed^  only  in  those  emotions  and  passions,  of  which 
imagination  forms  a  predominant  ingredient^— such 
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•§  )owe,  m  ili  font  dreanw,  before  reality  has 
come  to  imbodj  or  diqpel  them,  or  sorrow,  in  iU  wane, 
when  b^pn""^  to  pa»  away  from  tlie  heart  into  the 
fancy, — ^that  poetiy  ought  e?er  to  be  employed  as  an 
interpreter  of  feeling.  For  the  expression  of  aH  Ihose 
ii^wMx^iaii*  affections  aod  disquietudes  that  have  their 
root  in  the  actual  realities  of  life,  the  art  of  the  poet, 
from  the  very  circumstance  of  its  being  an  art,^  as 
weU  as  from  the  coloured  form  in  which  it  is  accus- 
tomed to  transmit  impressious,  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  a  medium  as  &l8e  as  it  is  feeble. 

To  so  Teiy  low  an  ebb  had  the  industry  of  his  as- 
sailants now  succmjded  in  reducing  his  private  cha- 
racter, that  it  requured  no  small  degree  of  courage, 
cTen  among  that  class  who  are  supposed  to  be  tlie 
most  tolerant  of  domestic  irregularities,  to  innte  him 
into  their  society.  One  ^tinguished  lady  of  fiuhion^ 
however,  ventured  so  far  as,  on  the  ere  of  his  depar- 
ture from  England,  to  make  a  party  for  him  expressly ; 
and  nothing  short,  perhaps,  of  that  high  station  in  so- 
ciety which  a  life  as  blameless  as  it  is  briHiant  has  se- 
cured to  her,  could  have  placed  beyond  all  reach  of 
mkrepreseatation,  at  that  moment*  such  a  oonq>li- 
ment  to  one  marked  with  the  world's  eensore  so  deeply . 
At  this  assembly  of  Lady  J**  's  he  nuide  his  last 
aiq>eajnnoe,  publudy,  in  England,  and  the  amusiag 
account  given  of  some  of  the  company  in  his  Memo- 
randa,r-of  the  various  and  charaeteristic  ways  in 
which  the  temperature  of  thehr  manner  towards  him 
was  affected  by  the  doud  under  which  he  bow  ap- 
peared,— ^was  one  of  the  passages  of  that  Memoir  it 
would  have  been  most  desirable,  perhaps,  to  have 
preserved;  though,  from  being  a  gallery  of  sketohes, 
all  personal  and  many  s^tirioa],  but  a  small  portaon 
of  it,  if  any,  could  have  been  presented  to  the  public 
tffl  the  originals  had  k»g  left  the  scene*  and  aay 
interest  they  might  onoe  have  excited  was  gone  with 
themselves.  Besides  the  noble  hostess  herself,  whose 
kindness  to  him,  on  this  occasion,  he  never  fiorgot, 
there  was  also  one  other  person  (then  Miss  M  ^  *, 
now  Lady  R  *  *)  whose  frnnk  and  fearless  cordiality 
to  him  on  that  evening  he  most  gratefully  commemo- 
rated,—«ddiog,  in  admowledgment  of  a  still  more 
geaeious  service,  ^  She  is  a  high-minded  woman, 
and  showed  me  more  friendship  than  I  deserved  from 
her.  I  heard  also  of  her  having  defended  me  in  a 
large  company,  whioh  at  thai  time  required  more 
OMuafe  and  firmness  than  most  women  possem." 

As  we  are  now  i4>proaching  so  near  the  close  of 
his  London  life,  I  shafl  here  throw  together  the  few 
remaining  recollections  of  that  period  vrith  which  the 
gleanings  of  his  Memorandum-book,  so  often  referred 
to,  furnish  me. 

**  I  liked  the  Dandies ;  they  were  always  very  civil 
to  me,  though  in  general  they  disliked  literaiy  people, 
and  persecuted  and  mystified  Madame  de  Stael, 
Lewis,  *  *  *  *,  and  the  like,  damnably.  They  per- 
suaded Madame  de  Stael  that  A  ^'  *  had  a  hundred 
thousand  a  year,  &c.  &c,.  till  she  praised  him  to  his 
face  for  his  beauty !  and  made  a  set  at  him  for  *  ^, 
and  a  hundred  fooleries  besides.  The  truth  is,  that, 
though  I  gave  up  the  business  early,  I  had  a  tinge 
of  dandyism  ^  in  my  minority,  and  probably  retained 

*  Petrarch  waf » It  sppean,  also,  in  hit  youth,  a  Dandy. 
«  RecoUeot/  be  sajs,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  «the  tiaie. 


enough  of  it  to  conciliate  the  great  ones  at  fivfrtad- 1 
twenty.    I  had  gamed,  and  drank,  and  taken  mj 
degrees  in  most  dissipations,  and  having  no  pedantry,  { 
and  not  being  overbearing,  we  ran  quietly  together. 
I  knew  them  all  more  or  less,  and  they  made  ne  a 
member  of  Watier's  (a  superb  club  at  that  time],  i 
being,  I  take  it,  the  only  litenury  man  (except  (to 
others,  both  men  of  the  workL,  Moore  and  licenser) 
in  it.    Our  masquerade  *  was  a  grand  one;  so  mi 
the  dandy-ball  too,  at  the  Aigyle,  but  Htat  (tk 
latter)  vras  given  by  the  four  chiefs,  B.,  M.,  A.,  and  | 
P.,  if  I  err  not. 

**I  was  a  member  of  the  Alfred,  too,  being  elected] 
while  in  Greece.  It  was  pleasant ;  a  little  too  sober 
and  literary,  and  bored  with  *  ^  and  Sir  FnuMB 
Dlvemois;  but  one  met  Peel,  and  Ward^  aad 
Valeutia,  and  many  other  pleasant  or  known  people; 
and  it  was,  upon  the  whole,  a  decent  resource  id  i 
rainy  day,  in  a  dearth  of  parties,  or  parliament,  ora  { 
an  empty  season. 

^  I  bekmged,  or  bdong,  to  the  following  dubsdl 
societies: — to  the  Alfred;   to  the  Ck>coa  Tfee;  li| 
Watier's ;  to  the  Union ;  to  Racket's  (at  Brigbton),j 
die  Pugilistic ;  to  the  Owls,  or  '  Fly-by-nigfat;'  ti 
the  Cambridge  Whig  Club;  to  the  HarrowCM 
Cambridge;  and  to  one  or  two  private  dabi;  til 
the  Hampden  (political)  Club ;    and  to  die  Itafai] 
Carbonari,    Sec  &c.  &c.,  '  though  last,  wA  kni! 
I  got  into  aH  these,  and  never  stood  for  any  other-l 
at  least  to  my  own  knowledge.    I  declined  beog 
proposed  to  several  others,  though  pressed  to  stand  | 
candidate. 


**  When  I  met  H  **  L*  ♦,  the  jailor,  at  Lorfl 
Holland's,  before  he  safled  for  St  Helena,  the  dit-l 
course  turned  on  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  I  asked  his  I 
whether  the  dispositions  of  Napoleon  were  those  of  a  B'^ 
great  general?  He  answered,  disparagingly,  *thitP" 
they  were  veiy  nntple.'  I  had  always  thought  that  i 
degree  of  simplicity  was  an  ingredient  of  greatness. 


**  I  was  much  struck  vrith  the  shnplicity  of  Grattaa'i^i 
manners  in  private  life:  th^  were  odd,  but  they  wen 
natural.  Curran  used  to  take  him  off,  bowingtotkc 
very  ground,  and  *  thanking  God  that  he  had  no  p^ 
enliaritifS  of  gesture  or  appearance,'  in  a  way  irreai- 
tibly  ludicrous ;  and  *  *  used  to  eall  him  a  *  Senti- 
mental harlequin.' 


^  Curran !  Curran's  the  man  who  struck  me  moiLi 
Such  inuigination !  there  never  was  aay  thing  like  it 

when  we  wore  wUte  habits,  on  which  the  least  spot,  or  • 
plait  il^placed,  would  have  been  a  suttject  of  prief;  vba 
our  shoes  were  so  tixht  we  snflbred  martjrrdom,  flu.* 

*  To  this  nmsqnerade  he  went  in  the  habit  of  a  Osloycri 
•r  Eaitem  mon^,— a  dress  particvlarly  well  c^olatodtt 
set  off  the  beauty  of  his  fine  countenance,  which  wm  ttr 
cordinglj,  that  night,  the  subject  of  general  admiratkn. 

t  In  his  Memoranda  there  were  equally  enthusii^ 
pndses  of  Cvrran.  •The  richet,*  said  he,  ««f  his  W* 
imagiaation  were  exhaustleas.  I  have  beard  that  ma» 
•peak  ibore  poetry  than  I  hare  ever  seen  written.— Ihossb 
I  saw  him  seldom  and  but  occasionally.  I  saw  him  pre- 
sented to  Madame  de  Stall  at  Mackintosh's ;— it  wm  tk 
grand  confluence  between  the  Rhone  and  the  8aflMS.sii< 
they  were  both  so  d— d  ugly,  that  I  could  not  help  woo*r- 
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?er  I  saw  or  heard  of.  His  publuked  life— his 
bed  speeches,  give  you  no  idea  of  the  man- 
it  aD.  He  was  a  machine  of  iiiiagiiiati6n,  as 
me  said  that  Piron  was  an  epigrammatio  ma- 
did not  see  a  great  deal  of  Curran — only  in  1813 ; 
net  him  at  home  (for  he  used  to  call  on  me),  and 
ety,  at  Mackintosh's,  Holland  House,  &c.  &c., 
i  was  wonderful  even  to  me,  who  had  seen  many 
kable  men  of  the  time. 


*  *  (commonly  called  long  *  *  *,  a  very  clever 
but  odd)  complained  to  our  friend  Scrope 
vies,  in  riding,  that  he  had  a  stitch  in  his  side. 
i*t  wonder  at  it,'  said  Scrope,  *  for  you  ride  Uke 
tr.*  Whoever  had  seen  *  ♦  *  on  horseback, 
lis  very  tall  figure  on  a  small  nag,  would  not 
he  justice  of  the  repartee. 


Hien  B  *  *was  obliged  (by  that  afiair  of  poor 
,  who  thence  acquired  the  name  of  *  Dick  the 
-kiUer* — it  was  about  money,  and  debt,  and  all 
to  retire  to  France,  he  knew  no  French,  and 
;  obtained  a  grammar  for  the  purpose  of  study, 
iend  Scrope  Davies  was  asked  what  pn^press 
nell  had  made  in  French,  he  responded,  *  that 
nell  had  been  stopped,  like  Buonaparte  in  Rus- 
the  Elements.* 

lave  put  this  pun  into  Beppo,  which  is  '  a  fair 
ige  and  no  robbery,'  for  Scrope  made  his  for- 
it  several  dinners  (as  he  owned  himself)  by 
log  occasionally,  as  his  own,  some  of  the 
leries  with  which  I  had  encountered  him  in  the 


*  is  a  good  man,  rhymes  well  (if  not  wisely), 
a  bore.  He  seizes  you  by  the  button,  (hie 
»f  a  rout,  at  Mrs  Hope's,  he  had  fastened  upon 
)twithstanding  my  symptoms  of  manifest  dis* 
or  I  was  in  love,  and  had  just  nicked  a  minute 
leither  mothers,  nor  husbands,  nor  rivals,  nor 
I,  were  near  my  then  idol,  who  was  beautiful  as 
itues  of  the  gallery  where  we  stood  at  the  time) 
<^,  I  say,  had  seized  upon  me  by  the  button  and 
art-strings,  and  spared  neither.  W.  Spencer, 
kes  fan,  and  don't  dislike  mischief,  saw  ray 
ind  coming  up  to  us  both,  took  me  by  the  hand, 
ithetically  bade  me  &rewell;  '  for,'  said  he,  *  I 
s  all  over  with  you.'  *  *  *  then  went  away. 
servavit  Apollo. 


emember  seeing  Blucher  in  the  London  assem- 

md  never  saw  any  thing  of  his  age  less  vene- 

With  the  voice  and  manners  of  a  recruiting 

r  the  best  intellects  of  France  and  Ireland  could 
ken  up  respectively  such  residences.*  *  *  *  * 
other  part,  however,  he  was  somewhat  more  fair  to 
B  de  StaSrs  personal  appearance :— *  Her  figore  was 
;  her  legs  tolerable ;  her  arms  good.  Altt^ther,  I 
ceive  her  having  been  a  desirable  woman,  allowing 
imagination  for  her  soul,  and  so  forth.  She  would 
id9  a  great  man.* 


Serjeant,  he  pretended  to  the  honours  of  a  hero,— just 
as  if  a  stone  could  be  worshipped  because  a  man  had 
stumbled  over  it.'' 

We  now  approach  the  close  of  this  eventful  penod 
of  his  history.  In  a  note  to  Mr  Rogers,  written  a 
short  time  before  his  departure  for  Ostend^*  he 
says : — ^^My  sister  is  now  with  me,  and  leaves  town 
to-morrow ;  we  shall  not  meet  again  for  some  time, 
at  all  events — if  ever ;  and,  under  these  circumstances, 
I  trust  to  staAd  excused  to  you  and  Mr  Sheridan  for 
being  unable  to  wait  upon  him  this  evening." 

This  was  his  last  interview  with  his  sister, — ahnost 
the  only  person  from  whom  he  now  parted  vrith 
regret ;  it  being,  as  he  said,  doubtful  tohich  had  given 
him  most  pain,  the  enemies  who  attacked  or  the 
friends  who  condoled  with  him.  Those  beautiful 
and  most  tender  verses,  ^Though  the  day  of  my 
destiny's  over,''  were  now  his  parting  tribute  to  her  f 
who,  through  all  this  bitter  trial,  had  been  his  sole 
consolation ;  and,  though  known  to  most  readers,  so 
expressive  are  they  of  his  wounded  feelings  at  this 
crisis,  that  there  are  few,  I  think,  who  will  object  to 
seeing  some  stanzas  of  them  here. 


Though  the  rock  of  my  last  hope  is  shiver'd. 

And  its  fragments  are  sunk  in  the  wave. 
Though  I  feel  that  my  soul  is  deliver'd 

To  pain— it  shall  not  be  its  slave. 
There  is  many  a  pang  to  pursue  me : 

They  may  crush,  but  they  shall  not  contemn— 
They  may  torture,  but  shall  not  subdue  me— 

'Tis  of  thee  that  I  think— not  of  them.      ) 

Though  human,  thou  didst  not  deceive  me. 

Though  woman,  thou  didst  not  forsake. 
Though  loved,  thou  forborest  to  grieve  me. 

Though  slander'd  thou  never  couldst  shake. 
Though  trusted,  thou  didst  not  disclaim  me, 

Though  parted,  it  was  not  to  fly, 
Though  watchful,  'twas  not  to  defame  me, 
:.      Nor  mute,  that  the  world  might  belie. 

From  the  wreck  of  the  past,  which  hath  perish'd. 

Thus  much  I  at  least  may  recall. 
It  hath  taught  me  that  what  I  most  cheiish'd. 

Deserved  to  be  dearest  of  all : 
In  the  desert  a  fountain  is  springing. 

In  the  wide  waste  there  still  is  a  tree. 
And  a  bird  in  the  solitude  singing. 

Which  speaks  to  my  spirit  of  thee. 

On  a  scrap  of  paper,  in  his  handwriting,  dated 
April  14th,  1816, 1  find  the  following  list  of  his  attend- 
ants, with  an  annexed  outline  of  his  projected  tour : 

— *♦  Servants, Berger,  a  Swiss,  William  Fletcher, 

and  Robert   Rushton. John  William   Polidori, 

M.D. Swisserland,  Flanders,  Italy,  and  (perhaps) 

France."  The  two  English  servants,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, were  the  same  "  yeoman  "  and  **  page  "  who 
had  set  out  with  him  on  his  youthful  travels  in  1809 ; 
and  now, — for  the  second  and  last  time  taking  leave 
of  his  country, — on  the  25th  of  April  he  sailed  for 
Ostend. 

*  Dated  April  16th. 

t  It  will  be  seen,  flrom  a  subsequent  letter,  that  the  first 
stanza  of  that  most  cordial  of  Farewells,  *My  boat  is  on 
the  shore,*  was  also  written  at  this  time. 


END   OF  PART  I. 


PART    SECOND. 


if  Eoglaod  wete  ^nch  ««,  in  th^e  weme  of 
'  penoD,  could  oot  be  coM^dfifed  olher? 
iiafi8tr0U9  fuul  humiliating.  He  bud,  in 
f  one  abort  year,  gone  thrmigh  leveiy  va- 
lestic  misery  ;•— bad  seen  M9  befinb  eifl^ 
s  profaoed  by  the  YifitatipuB  ef  the  law, 
D]jr  saved  from  a  prison  by  the  pikiiegei 
He  had  alienated,  ap  ijur  as  they  ever 
lis,  the  nffectioQS  of  his  wife;  and  now, 
her,  and  condemned  by  the  world,  waa 
mself  to  an  exile  which  had  sot  even  the 
ippearing  voluntary,  as  the  exoommnni- 
t  of  society  seemed  to  leave  him  no  other 
Had  he  been  of  that  c4asB  of  imfe^Msg  and 
I  natures  from  whose  hard  surface  the  re- 
others  fiall  pointless,  he  might  hi^e  found 
ihy  a  sure  refuge  agamst  reproach ;  but, 
rary,  the  same  sensitiveness  that  kept  him 
» the  applauses  of  manlmid  rendered  him, 
ore  intense  degree,  aKve  to  dicir  censure. 
brai^;e,  porvMrse  pleasure  iHiich  he  felt  ni 
nself  unamiably  to  the  world,  did  not  pre- 
om  being  both  startled  and  pained  y^ea 
ook  him  at  his  word;  and,  fike  a  child  in 
fore  a  looking-g^ass,  ihe  dark  semblance 
od,  half  in  sport,  put  on,  when  reflected 
.  him  firom  the  mirrer  of  public  opinion, 
en  himself. 

irrounded  by  vexations,  and  thus  deeply 
n,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  any  other 
his  own  would  bavcsunk  under  the  strug- 
it,  perhaps  irrecoverably,  that  level  of  seif- 
och  alone  affords  a  stand  iigainst  the  shocks 
.    But  in  him,— furnished  as  was  his  mind 
nres  of  str^igtb,  waiting  to  be  called  out,— 
intensity  of  the  pressure  brought  relief  by 
urtionate  reactim  which  it  produced.    Had 
ressions  and  fraflties  been  visited  with  no 
I  their  due  portion  of  punishment,  there  can 
Dobt  that  a  very  different  result  wouU  have 
Kot  only  would  such  an  excitement  have 
Ment  to  waken  up  the  new  energies  still 
in  him,  but  that  ooBseiouaness  of  his  own 
lich  was  for  ever  livelily  prcaent  in  hb  mind, 
Oder  such  cinsumtances,  have  been  left, 
led  l^  any  unjust  provocation,  to  work  its 
tening  and,  perhaps,  humbling  influences  on 
.    But,— luckily,  as  it  proved,  for  the  fur- 
nphs  of  bis  genius, — no  such  moderation 
cised   The  storm  of  invective  raised  around 
utterly  out  of  proportion  with  his  offences, 
Bse  calumnies  that  were  every  where  heaped 
name,  kit  to  his  wounded  pride  no  other 
than  in  the  same  summoning  up  of  strength, 
instinct  of  resistance  to  injustice,  wbieh  had 
3d  oat  the  energies  of  his  youthful  genius. 
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and  was  nowdotined  to  give  a  still  bolder  and  loftier 
na^e  to  its  powers. 

It  was,  indeed,  not  vrithoat  truth,  said  of  him  by 
Goethe,  that  he  was  inspired  by  the  Genhis  of  Pain, 
-^or,  from  the  first  to  the  last  of  his  agitated  career, 
every  fresh  reenuttacnt  of  his  Realties  was  imbibed 
fit»m  that  bitter  source.  His  chief  incentive,  when  a 
boy*  to  distinction  vras,  as  wc  have  seen,  that  mark 
of  deformity  on  his  penon,  by  an  acute  sense  of  which 
he  was  first  stung  into  the  ambition  of  being  great.^ 
As,  vriA  an  evident  reference  to  his  own  fate,  he 
himself  describes  the  feeling,— 


"  Defonnity  if  daring. 
It  ii  iti  ewence  to  o'ert«ke  mankind 
By  beart  and  sooU  aud  make  it»elf  the  eqaal,— 
Ay* tbetaperioref thereat.    There ia 
A  apar  in  ita  halt  moTementa*  to  become 
An  that  the  others  cannot,  in  such  things 
As  still  are  free  to  both,  to  compensate 
Vm$IUpfmae  Natare'a  avarice  at  first.*' t 

Then  came  the  disappointment  of  his  youthful  pas- 
sion,—the  lassitude  and  remorse  of  premature  ex- 
cess,—the  lone  irieAdlessDess  of  his  entrance  into  life, 
and  the  ruthless  assault  upon  his  first  literary  efibrts, 
—all  links  in  that  chain  of  trials,  errors,  and  suflRwr- 
ings,  by  which  his  great  mind  was  gradually  and 
painfully  drawn  out;— all  bearing  their  respective 
shares  in  accomplishing  that  destiny  which  seems  to 
have  decreed  that  the  triumphal  march  of  his  genius 
sboukl  be  over  the  waste  and  ruins  of  his  heart.  He 
appeared,  indeed,  himself  to  have  had  an  instinctive 
consciousness  that  it  was  out  of  such  ordeals  his 
strength  and  glory  were  to  arise,  as  his  whole  life  was 
passed  in  courting  agitation  and  difficulties;  and 
whenever  the  scenes  around  him  were  too  tame  to 
famish  such  excitement,  he  flew  to  fancy  or  memory 
for  *•  thorns"  whereon  to  "lean  his  breast." 

But  the  greatest  of  his  trials,  as  well  as  triumphs, 
was  yet  to  come.  The  hist  stage  of  this  painful, 
though  glorious,  course,  in  which  fresh  power  was, 
at  every  step,  wrung  from  out  his  soul,  was  that  at 
which  we  are  now  arrived,  his  marriage  and  its  re- 
sults,—without  which,  dear  as  was  the  price  paid  by 
him  in  peace  and  character,  his  career  would  have 
been  incomplete,  and  the  world  still  left  in  ignorance 
of  the  full  compass  of  his  genius.  It  is  indeed  wor- 
thy of  remark,  that  it  was  not 'till  his  domestic  cir- 
cumstances began  to  darken  around  him  that  his 
fancy,  which  had  bng  been  idle,  again  rose  upon 
the  wuig,— both  the  l^iege  of  Corinth  and  Parisina 
having  been  produced  but  a  short  time  before  the 


♦  In  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Hunt,  he  declarea  it  to  be 
bis  own  opinion  that  *  an  addiction  to  poetry  is  very  gene- 
rally the  result  of  *  an  uneasy  mind  in  an  uneasy  body;* 
disease  or  deformity,*  he  adds,  «have  been  the  attendants 
of  many  of  our  best.  CJoUins  mad— Chatterton,  /  think, 
mad-Cowper  mad— Pope  crooked— Milton  Wind/  &c.,  &c. 

t  The  Deformed  Transformed. 
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lepantioo.  How  conscious  he  was,  too,  that  the 
tininoil  which  followed  was  the  true  dement  of  hit 
restless  spirit,  may  be  collected  from  several  pas- 
sages of  his  letters  at  that  period,  in  one  of  which 
he  even  mentions  that  his  health  had  become  all  the 
better  for  the  conflict : — **  It  is  odd,^  he  says,  ''but 
agitation  or  contest  of  any  kind  gives  a  rebound  to  my 
spirits,  and  sets  me  up  for  the  time." 

This  booyancy  it  was,— this  irrepressible  spring  of 
mind, — that  now  enabled  him  to  bear  up  not  only 
against  the  assaults  of  others,  but  what  was  still  more 
dfficult,  against  his  own  thoughts  and  feelings.  The 
muster  of  all  his  mental  resources,  to  which,  in  self- 
defence,  he  had  been  driven,  but  opened  to  him  the 
yet  undreamed  extent  and  capacity  of  his  powers, 
and  inspired  him  with  a  proud  confidence  that  he 
should  yet  shine  down  these  calunmious  mists,  con- 
vert censure  to  vironder,  and  compel  even  those  who 
could  not  approve  to  admire. 

The  route  which  he  now  took,  through  Flanders 
and  by  the  Rhme,  is  best  traced  in  his  own  matchless 
verses,  which  leave  a  portion  of  their  glory  on  all  that 
they  touch,  and  lend  to  scenes,  already  clothed  with 
immorlality  by  nature  and  by  history,  the  no  less 
durabfe  associations  of  undying  song.  On  his  leaving 
Brussels,  an  incident  occurred  which  would  be  hardly 
worth  relating,  were  it  not  for  the  proof  it  afibrds  of 
the  malicious  assiduity  with  which  every  thing  to  his 
disadvantage  was  now  caught  up  and  circulated  in 
Engkind.  Mr.  Pryce  Gordon,  a  gentleman  who  ap- 
pears  to  have  seen  a  good  deal,  of  him  during  his 
short  stay  at  Brussels,  thus  relates  the  anecdote. 

**  Lord  Byron  travelled  in  a  huge  coach,  copied  from 
the  celebrated  one  of  Napoleon,  taken  at  Genappe, 
with  additions.  Besides  a  lit  de  reposy  it  contained  a 
a  library,  plate-chest,  and  every  apparatus  for  dining 
in  it.  It  was  not,  however,  found  sufficiently  capa- 
cious f<nr  his  baggage  and  suite ;  and  he  purchased  a 
ealeche  at  Brussels  for  liis  servants.  It  broke  down 
going  to  Waterloo,  and  I  advised  him  to  return  it,  as 
it  seemed  to  be  a  crazy  machine ;  but  as  he  had 
made  a  deposit  of  forty  Napoleons  (certainly  double 
its  value),  the  honest  Fleming  would  not  consent  to 
restore  the  cash,  or  take  back  his  packing-case,  ex- 
cept under  a  forfeiture  of  thirty  Napoleons.  As  his 
lordship  was  to  set  out  the  following  day,  he  b^ged 
me  to  make  the  best  arrangement  I  could  in  the  af- 
fair. He  had  no  sooner  taken  his  departure,  than 
the  worthy  sellier  inserted  a  paragraph  in  The  Brus- 
sels Oracle,*'  stating  *  that  the  noble  milor  Anglais 
had  absconded  with  his  oal^che,  value  1800  francs  V  " 

In  the  Courier  of  May  13,  the  Brussels  account  of 
this  transaction  is  thus  copied ': — 

''The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Dutch  Mail, 
dated  Brussels,  May  8th. — In  the  Journal  de  Bel- 
gique,  of  this  date,  is  a  petition  from  a  coachmaker  at 
Brussels  to  the  president  of  the  Tribunal  de  Premiere 
Instance,  stating  that  he  has  sold  to  Lord  Byron  a 
carriage,  &c.  for  1882  francs,  of  which  he  has  re- 
ceived 847  francs,  but  that  his  lordship,  who  is  going 
away  the  same  day,  refuses  to  pay  him  the  remain- 
ing 1036  francs;  he  begs  permission  to  seize  the 
carriage,  &c.  This  being  granted,  he  put  it  into 
the  hands  of  a  proper  officer,  who  went  to  signify  the 
above  to  Lord  Byron,  and  was  informed  by  the  land- 
lord of  the  hotel,  that  his  lordship  was  gone  without 


having  given  him  any  thing  to  pay  the  debt,  on  whidi 
the  officer  seized  a  chaise  belonging  to  his  lordship  as 
security  for  the  anoount." 

It  was  not  tin  the  beginning  of  the  following  month 
that  a  contradiction  of  this  &lsehood,  stating  the  real 
curcumstances  of  the  case,  as  above  related,  was 
communicated  to  the  Momiqg  Chronicle,  in  a  letter 
from  Brussels,  signed  "Piyce  L.  Gordon." 

Another  anecdote,  of  far  more  interest,  has  been 
furnished  from  the  same  respectable  source.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  two  first  stanzas  of  the  verses  relating 
to  Waterkxi,  "Stop,  for  thy  tread  is  on  an  empire's 
dust,"  *  were  written  at  Brussek,  after  a  visit  to  that 
memorable  field,  and  transcribed  by  Lord  Byron, 
next  morning,  in  an  album  belcmging  to  the  lady  of 
the  gentleman  who  communicates  the  anecdote. 

"A  few  weeks  after  he  had  vnritten  them  (says  the 
relater),  the  well-knovm  artist,  R.  R.  Reinagle,  a 
friend  of  mine,  arrived  in  Brussels,  when  I  invited 
him  to  dine  with  me  and  showed  him  the  lines,  re- 
questing him  to  embeHisfa  them  with  an  appropriate 
vignette  to  the  following  passage : — 

Here  his  last  flight  the  hanghty  eagle  flew. 
Then  tore,  with  bloody  beak,  the  fatal  plain ; 
Pierced  with  the  shafts  of  banded  nations  through. 
Ambition's  life,  and  labonrs,  all  were  vain. — 
He  wears  the  shatter'd  links  of  the  world's  bndcenchaia. 

Mr.  Reinagle  sketched  with  a  pencil  a  spirited  chained 
eagle,  grasping  the  earth  with  his  talons. 

"I  had  occasion  to  write  to  his  lordship,  and  men- 
tioned having  got  this  clever  artist  to  draw  a  vignette 
to  his  beautiful  lines,  and  the  liberty  he  had  taken  by 
altering  the  action  of  the  eagle.  In  reply  to  this,  he 
wrote  to  me — *  Reinagle  is  a  better  poet  and  a  better 
ornithologist  than  I  am ;  eagles,  and  all  birds  of  prey, 
attack  with  their  talons,  and  not  with  their  beaks,  and 
I  have  altered  the  line  thus — 

'Then  tore,  with  .bloody  talon,  the  rent  plain. 

*  This  is,  I  think,  a  better  line,  besides  its  poetical 
justice.'  I  need  hardly  add,  when  I  communicated 
this  flattering  compliment  to  the  painter,  that  he  was 
highly  gratified." 

From  Brussels  the  noble  traveller  pursued  hit 
course  along  the  Rhine, — a  line  of  road  which  he  has 
strewed  over  with  all  the  riches  of  poesy ;  and,  arriving 
at  Geneva,  took  up  his  abode  at  the  well-known  hotel, 
S^heron.  After  a  stay  of  a  few  weeks  at  this  place, 
he  removed  to  a  villa,  in  the  neighbourhood,  called 
Diodati^  veiy  beautifully  situated  on  the  high  banks 
of  the  Lake,  where  he  established  his  residence  for 
the  remainder  of  the  summer. 

I  shall  now  give  the  few  letters  in  my  possession 
written  by  him  at  this  time,  and  then  subjoin  to  them 
such  anecdotes  as  I  have  been  able  to  collect  relatiTe 
to  the  same  period. 

LETTER  CCXLIL 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

*  Oachy,  near  Lausanne,  June  27th,  1816. 
"I  am  thus  far  (kept  by  stress  of  weather)  on  my 
way  back  to  Diodati  (near  Geneva),  from  a  voyage  ia 

*  Childe  Harold,  Canto  3,  stanza  17. 
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my  boat  round  the  Lake;  aQd  I  endoieyou  asprig  of 
Gibbon's  acacia  and  some  rose-leaves  from  his  garden, 
which,  with  part  of  his  house,  I  have  just  seen.  You 
will  find  honourable  mention,  in  his  Life,  made  of  this 
'acacia,'  when  he  walked  out  on  the  night  of  con- 
cluding his  history.  The  garden  and  twnmer-houte, 
where  he  composed,  are  neglected,  and  the  last  utterly 
decayed ;  but  they  still  show  it  as  his  '  cabinet,'  and 
seem  perfectly  aware  of  his  memory. 

**  My  route,  through  Flanders,  and  by  the  Rhine, 
0  Switzerland,  was  all  I  expected  and  more. 

^I  have  traversed  aU  Rousseau's  ground  with  the 
Hek>ise  before  me,  aiid  am  struck  to  a  degree  that  I 
cannot  express  with  the  force  and  accuracy  of  his 
descriptions,  and  the  beauty  of  their  reality.  Meillerie, 
Clarens,  and  Vevay,  and  the  Chateau  de  ChiUon,  are 
places  of  which  I  shaH  say  little,  because  all  I  could 
say  must  fall  short  of  the  impressions  they  stamp. 

**  Three  days  ago,  we  were  most  nearly  wrecked  in 
a  squall  off  Meillerie,  and  driven  to  shore.  I  ran  no 
risk,  being  so  near  the  rocks,  and  a  good  swimmer; 
but  our  party  were  wet,  and  incommoded  a  good  deal. 
The  wind  was  strong  enough  to  bk)w  down  some 
trees,  as  we  found  at  landing;  however,  all  is  righted 
and  right,  and  we  are  thus  fieur  on  our  return. 

"Dr.  Polidori  is  not  here,  but  at  Diodati,  left  be- 
hind in  hospital  with  a  sprained  ankle,  which  he  ac- 
quired in  tumbling  from  a  wall — ^he  can't  jump. 

<<I  ahall  be  glad  to  hear  you  are  well,  and  have 
received  for  me  certain  helms  and  swords,  sent  from 
Waterjoo,  which  I  rode  over  with  pain  and  pleasure. 

*^  I  have  finished  a  third  Canto  of  Childe  Harold 
(oonristing  of  one  hundred  and  seventeoi  stanzas), 
longer  than  either  of  the  two  former,  and  in  some 
parts,  it  may  be,  better;  but  of  course  on  that  I 
cannot  determine.  I  shaH  send  it  by  the  first  safe- 
looking  opportunity. 

"Ever,  &c,? 

LETTER  CCXLIII. 

TO  MB.  MUBHAT. 

« IModati,  near  Oeneva,  Jaly  SSd,  1816. 
''I  vrrote  to  you  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  Dr.  Polidori 
received  your  letter ;  but  the  packet  has  not  made  its 
appearance,  nor  the  epistle,  of  which  you  gave  notice 
therein.  I  enclose  you  an  advertisement,  *  which  was 
copied  by  Dr.  Polidori,  and  which  appears  to  be  about 
the  most  impudoit  imposition  that  ever  issued  from 
Grub-street.  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  know  nothing 
of  all  this  trash,  nor  whence  it  may  spring,—'  Odes 
to  St.  Helena,*—*  Farewells  to  Eng^d,'  &c  &c.— 
and  if  it  can  be  disavowed,  or  is  worth  disavowing, 
you  have  fiill  authority  to  do  so.  I  never  wrote,  nor 
conceived,  a  line  on  any  thing  of  the  kind,  any  more 
than  of  two  other  things  with  which  I  was  saddled — 
something  about  *  Gaul,'  and  another  about '  Mrs.  La 

*  The  following  was  the  advertisement  enclosed : 
«  Neatly  printed  and  hoft-pretsed,  2i.  6d. 

« Lord  Byron's  Farewell  to  England,  with  Three  other 
Foema— Ode  to  St.  Helena,  to  My  Daughter  on  her  Birth- 
day, and  To  the  Lily  of  France. 

'Printed  by  J.  Johniton,  Cheapsido,  335;  Oxford,  9. 

«The  above  beantiftd  Poems  win  be  read  with  the  most 
lively  interest,  as  it  is  probable  they  will  be  the  last  of  the 
anthor**  that  wiU  appear  in  England.* 


Valette;'  and  as  to  tha  'Lily  of  France/ 1  should  as 
soon  think  of  celebrating  a  turnip.  'On  the  mommg 
of  my  daughter's  birth,'  I  had  other  things  to  think  of 
than  verses ;  and  shoidd  never  have  dreamed  of  such 
an  invention,  till  Mr.  Johnston  and  his  pamphlet's 
advertisement  broke  in  upon  me  with  a  new  light  on 
the  crafts  and  subtleties  of  the  demon  of  printing,— or 
rather  publishing. 

''I  did  hope  that  some  succeeding  lie  would  have 
superseded  the  thousand  and  one  which  were  ac- 
cumulated during  last  winter.  I  can  forgive  whatever 
may  be  said  of  or  against  me,  but  not  what  they  make 
me  say  or  sing  for  myself.  It  is  enough  to  answer  for 
what  I  have  written ;  but  it  were  too  much  for  Job 
himself  to  bear  what  one  has  not  I  suspect  that 
when  the  Arab  Patriarch  wbhed  that  his  'enemy  had 
vnritten  a  book,'  he  did  not  anticipate  his  own  name 
on  the  title-page.  I  feel  quite  as  much  bored  with 
this  foolery  as  it  deserves,  and  more  than  I  should  be 
if  I  had  not  a  headache. 

^  Of  Glenarvon,  Madame  de  Stael  toM  me  (ten 
days  ago,  at  Copet)  marvellous  and  grievous  things; 
but  I  have  seen  nothing  of  it  but  the  motto,  which 
promises  amiably  *  for  us  and  for  our  tragedy.'  If 
such  be  the  posy,  what  should  the  ring  be?— *a 
name  to  all  succeeding,''^  &c.  The  generous  mo- 
ment selected  for  the  publication  is  probably  its 
kindest  accompaniment,  and— truth  to  say— the  time 
was  well  chosen.  I  have  not  even  a  guess  at  the 
contents,  except  from  the  very  vague  accounts  I 
have  heard. 


^I  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  the  egotism  of  this 
letter.  It  is  not  my  fitult  altogether,  and  I  shall  be 
but  too  happy  to  drop  the  subject  when  othera  vrill 
allow  me. 

^  I  am  in  tderable  plight,  and  in  my  last  letter  tdd 
you  what' I  had  done  in  the  way  of  all  rhyme.  I 
trust  that  you  prosper,  and  that  your  authors  are  in 
good  condition.  I  should  suppose  your  stud  has  re- 
ceived some  increase  by  what  I  hear.  Bertram  must 
be  a  good  hone;  does  he  run  next  meeting?  I  hope 
you  wiU  beat  the  Row. 

•*  Yours  always,  fee.** 

LETTER  CCXLIV. 

TO  MB  BOGEBS. 

Diodati,  near  Geneva,  Jaly  29th,  1810. 
«I>o  you  recollect  a  book,  Mathieson's  Letters, 
which  you  lent  me,  which  I  have  still,  and  yet  hope 
to  return  to  your  library  ?  Well,  I  have  encountered 
at  Copet  and  elsewhere  Gray's  correspondent,  that 
same  Bonstetten,  to  whom  I  lent  the  translation  of 
his  correspondent's  epistles  for  a  few  days ;  but  all 
he  could  remember  of  Gray  amounts  to  httle,  except 
that  he  was  the  most  *  melancholy  and  gentleman- 
like' of  all  possible  poets.  Bonstetten  himself  is  a 
fine  and  veiy  lively  old  man,  and  much  esteemed  by 
his  compatriots ;  he  is  also  a  litUratetar  of  good 
repute,  and  all  his  friends  have  a  mania  of  address^ 

♦  The  motto  is— 

**  He  left  a  name  to  aU  lucceedingr  Unu>f, 
UnkM  with  one  virtne  and  a  ttaouiand  criaMS."^ 
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ing  to  him  volumes  df  letters— Mathiesoii,  Midler  the 
historian,  &o.  &c.  He  is  a  good  deal  at  Copet, 
where  I  have  met  him  a  few  times.  AH  there  are 
well,  except  Rocca,  who,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  looks 
in  a  very  bad  state  of  health.  Schlegd  is  in  high 
force,  and  Madame  as  brilliant  as  ever. 

''I  came  here  by  the  Netherlands  and  the  Rhine 
route,  and  Basle,  Berne,  Morat,  and  Lansamie.  I 
have  circumnavigated  the  Lake,  and  go  to  Chamouni 
with  the  first  fair  weather;  but  really  we  have  had 
kitely  such  stupid  mists,  fogs,  and  perpetual  density, 
that  one  would  think  Castlereagh  had  the  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  also  on  his  hands. 
I  need  say  nothing  to  you  of  these  parts,  yon  having 
traversed  them  already.  I  do  not  think  of  Italy  be- 
fore September.  I  have  read  Glenarvon,  and  have 
also  seen  Ben.  Constant's  Adolphe,  and  his  preface, 
denying  the  real  people.  It  is  a  work  which  leaves 
an  unpleasant  impression,  but  very  consistent  with 
the  consequences  of  not  being  in  love,  which  is  per- 
haps as  disf^eeable  as  any  thing,  except  being  so. 
I  doubt,  however,  whether  all  such  liens  (as  he  csIIh 
them)  terminate  so  wretchedly  as  bis  hero  and  he- 
roine s. 

^  There  is  a  third  Canto  (a  longer  than  either  of 
the  former)  of  Childe  Harold  finished,  and  some 
smaller  thu^, — ajmong  them  a  story  on  the  Chateau 
de  Chillon;  I  only  wait  a  good  opportunity  to  trana^ 
mit  them  to  the  grand  Murray,  who,  I  hope,  flonr'- 
ishes.  Where  is  Moore  ?  Why  is  he  not  out  ?  My 
iove  to  him,  and  my  perfect  consideration  and  re- 
membrances to  all,  particularly  to  Lord  and  Lady 
Holland,  and  to  your  Duchess  of  Somerset. 

"Ever,8wj. 

'^RS.  I  send  you  a  fac  simile,  a  note  of  Bon- 
stetten's,  thinking  you  might  like  to  see  the  hand  of 
Gray*s  correspondent." 

LETTER   CCXLV. 

TO  MB  MGIIRAY. 

•Diodati,  Sept.  29tb,  1816. 

*'  I  am  very  nrach  flattered  by  Mr  Gifibrd's  good 
opinion  of  the  MSS.,  and  shall  be  still  more  so,  if  it 
answers  your  expectations  and  justifies  his  kindness. 
I  liked  it  myself,  but  that  must  go  for  nothing.  The 
feelings  with  which  most  of  it  was  written  need  not 
be  envied  me.  With  regard  to  the  price,  /  fixed 
none,  but  left  it  to  Mr  Kinnaird,  Mr  Shelley,  and 
yourself,  to  arrange.  Of  course^  they  would  do  their 
best ;  and  as  to  yourself,  I  knew  you  would  make  no 
difficulties^  But  I  agree  with  Mr  Kinnaird  perfectly, 
that  the  concluding  Jive  hundred  should  b^  only 
conditional;  and  for  my  own  sake,  I  vnsh  it  to  be 
added,  only  in  case  of  your  selling  a  certain  number, 
that  number  to  be  fixed  by  yourself,  I  hope  this 
is  fair.  In  every  thing  of  this  kind  there  must  be 
risk;  and  till  that  be  past,  in  one  way  or  the  other, 
I  would  not  willingly  add  to  it,  particularly  in  times 
like  the  present.  And  pray  always  recollect  that 
nothing  could  mortify  me  more — no  failure  on  my 
own  part — ^than  having  made  you  lose  by  any  pur- 
chase from  me. 

^  The  Monody^  was  written  by  request  of  Bfr  Rin- 

*  A  MoBody  on  the  death  of  Sheridan,  wUdk  was  spoken 
at  Dniry-lane  theatre. 


naifd  for  the  theatre.  I  did'  an  w^H  bs  I  odUM ;  but 
where  I  have  not  my  choice,  I  pretend  to  answer  for 
nothing.  Mr.  Hobhouse  and  myself  are  just  returned 
from  a  journey  of  lakes  and  mountains.  We  have 
been  to  the  GrindelwaM,  and  the  Jongfraa,  and 
stood  on  the  summit  of  the  Wengen  Alp ;  and  seen 
torrents  of  nine  hundred  feet  in  fell,  and  gladers  of 
all  £mensions;  we  have  heard  shepherds'  pipes,  and 
avalanches,  and  looked  on  the  clouds  foaming  up 
from  the  valleys  below  us,  like  the  spmy  of  the  ocean 
of  hell.  Chamouni,  and  that  whidi  it  inherits,  we 
saw  a  month  ago ;  but,  though  Mont  Blanc  is  higher, 
it  is  not  equal  in  vrildness  to  the  Jtingfiraa,  die 
Eighers,  the  l^eckhom,  and  the  Rose  GlaciersL 

**  We  set  off  for  Italy  next  week.  The  WeA  is 
withitt  this  month  infested  with  baaditi,  bnt^  vfe  m^ist 
take  oar  cfaanee  and  sttch  precarationi  as  ai«  re- 
quisite. 

**Ever,&c. 

^'P.S.  Afy  best  remembrance  to  Mr.  Oxford. 
Pray  say  aU  that  ca&  be  said  from  me  to  him. 

**  I  am  Sony  that  Mf  Maturin  did  not  like  PbiDipft' 
pietcre.  I  thought  it  was  reckoned  a  good  one.  If 
he  had  made  the  speech  on  the  original,  p«rhapa  he 
would  have  been  more  readily  forgiven  by  iSoBt  pfiF 
priefor  and  the  painter  of  die  portrait    *    *    */' 

LETTER  CCXLVL 

TO  UR  MURRAY. 

«Diodatl«  Sept,aoaL,181«. 
''I  aaswered- your  obliging  letters  yesterday:  to- 
day the  Monody  arrived  with  its  title-pagidy  which  is, 
I  presume,  a  separate  publication.    '  The  request  of 
a  fiiend  :* — 

'  Obliged  by  hanger  and  request  of  lUends.* 

I  vrill  request  you  to  expunge  that  same,  unless  you 
please  to  add,  '  by  a  person  of  quadity,'  or  *  of  wit 
and  honour  about  town.'  Merely  say,  *  written  to  be 
spoken  at  Drury-lane.'  To-morrow  I  dine  at  Copet. 
Saturday  I  strike  tents  for  Italy.  This  evening,  on 
the  lake  in  my  boat  with  Mr  Hobhouse,  the  pole 
which  sustains  the  mainsail  slipped  in  tacking,  and 
struck  me  so  violently  on  one  of  my  legs  (the  worst, 
luckily)  as  to  make  me  do  a  foolish  thing,  via.  to 
faint — a  downright  swoOn;  the  thing  must  have 
jarred  some  nerve  or  other,  for  the  bone  is  not  hI- 
jured,  and  hardly  painful  (it  is  six  hours  since),  and 
cost  Mr  Hobhouse  some  apprehension  and  mach 
sprinkling  of  water  to  recover  me.  The  sensatioB' 
was  a  very  odd  onet  I  never  had  but  two  such  be* 
fore,  once  from  a  cut  on  the  head  frran  a  stone, 
several  years  ago,  and  once  (long  ago  also)  in  firiKog^ 
into  a  great  wreath  of  snow; — a  sort  of  gray  gjd£- 
nesB^rst,  then  nothingness^  and  a  total  loss  of  ne- 
moiy  on  beginning  to  recover.  The  last  part  is  not 
disagreieable,  if  one  did  not  find  it  again. 

^  You  want  the  original  MSS;  Mir.  Davies  has 
the  first  fair  copy  in  my  owh  hand,  and  I  harfv  the 
rough  composition  here,  and  will  send  or  saye  it  for 
you,  since  you  wish  it. 

^  With  regard  to  your  new  literary  project,  if  aoy 
thing  fails  in  the  vri^r  which  will,  to  the  best  of  mF 
judgment,  suit  you,  i  wiU  send  you  what  I  can.    At 
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present  I  muM  lay  by  a  little,  having  pretty  well  ex- 
hausted myself  in  what  I  hare. sent  you.  Italy  or 
Dalmatia  and  anoUier  iftunymer  may,  or  may  not,  set 
me  off  again.  1  have  no  plans,  and  am  nearly  as  in- 
dJIBerent  what  may  come^  as  where  I  go.  I  shall  take 
Felicia  Hemans'  Restoration.  &c.  with  me;  it  if  a 
good  poem — rery. 

^  Pray  repeat  my  best  thanks  and  remembrances 
to  Mr.-Oiflford,  for  all  his  trouble  and  good-nature 
towards  me. 

''Do  not  fancy  me  laid  up,  from  the  beginning  of 
this  scrawl.  I  tell  you  the  accident  for  want  of  bet- 
ter to  say ;  but  it  is  over,  and  I  am  only  wondering 
what  the  deuce  was  tl^  matter  with  me. 

*^  f  liaVe  lately  been  over  all  the  Bernese  Alps  and 
their  lakes.  I  think  many  of  the  scenes  (some  of 
which  were  not  those  usually  frequented  by  the 
English)  finer  than  Cbamouni,  which  I  visited  some 
time  before.  I  ha?e'been  to  Clarens  again,  and 
crossed  the  mountains  behind  it :  of  this  tour  I  kept 
a  short  journal  for  my  sister,  which  I  Bent  yesterday 
in  three  letters.  It  is  not  aH  for  perusal ;  but  if  you 
like  to  hear  about  the  romantic  part,  she  will,  I  dare 
say,  show  you  what  touches  upon  the  rock^,  &;c. 

**  Chrislabel — I  won't  haVe  any  sneer  at  Cbrista- 

bel :  it  is  a  fine  9? ikl  poem. 

-      ♦       *       ♦       ♦       ♦ 

''Madame  de  Stael  wishes  to  see  the  Antic[uary, 
and  I  am  going  to  take  it  to  l\er  to-monrow.  She  has 
made  Copet  as  agreeable  as  society  and  talent  can 

make  any  place  on  earth. 

«*Yoursever, 

From  the  journal  mentioned  in  the  foregoing- letter, 
I  am  enabled  to  give  the  following  extracts. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  A  JOURNAL. 

'September  18th,  1616. 
**  Yesterday,  Septembet  irth,  I  set  out  with  Mr 
Hobhouse  on  an  excursion  of  some  days  to  the 
mountains. 

•September  ITth..  'I 
"Rose  at  five;  left  Diodati  about  seven,  in  one 
of  the  country  carriages  (a  chaV-a-banc),  our  servants 
on  horseback.  Weathei^very  fine;  the  lake  calm 
and  clear;  Mont  Blanc  and  the  Aiguille  of  Argen- 
tiires  both  very  distinct;  the  borders  of  the  lake 
beatitiful.  Reached  Lausanne  before  sunsef ;  stop- 
ped and  slept  at .    Went  to  bed  at  nine ;  slept 

tin  five  o'clock. 

«  September  18tb. 
**  Called  by  my  couri^;  got  up.  Hobhouse  walked 
'pn  before.  A  mile  from  Lausanne,  the  road  over- 
flowed by  the  lake ;  got  on  horseback  and  rode  till 
within  a  mHe,of  Vevay.  The  colt  young,  but  went 
very  well.  Overtook  Hobhouse,  and  resumed  the 
carriage,  which  is  an  open  one.  Stopped' at 
Vevay  two  hours  (the  second  time  I  had  visited  it) ; 
walked  to  the  church;  view  from  the  churchyard 
superb;  within  it  General  Ludk)w  (the  regicide's) 
mbouraent — ^black  marble — ^long  inscription — Latin, 
but  simple ;  be  was  an  exUe  two*and<  thirty  years — one 
of  King  Charles's  judges.  Near  him  Broughton  (who 
read  Ring  Charles's  sentence  to  Charles  Stuart)  is 


buried,  vrith  a  queer  and  rather  canting,  but  still  a 
republican,  inscription.  Ludlow's  house  shown ;  it 
retains  still  its  inscription — *  Omne  solum  fortipatria.' 
Walked  down  to  the  lake  side ;  servants,  carriage, 
saddle-borses— all  set  off  and  left  us  plantes  Id,  by 
some  mistake,  and  we  walked  on  after  them  towards 
Clarens ;  Hobhouse  ran  on  before,  and  overtook  them 
at  last.  Arrived  the  second  time  (first  time,  was  by 
water)  at  Clarens.  Went  to  Chnion  through  scenery 
worthy  of  I  know  not  whom ;  went  over  the  Castle 
of  Chillon  again.  6n  our  return  met  an  English 
party  in  a  carriage;  a  lady  in  it  fast  asleep— fast 
asleep  in  the  most  anti-narcotic  spot  in  the  world — 
excellent  1  I  remember  at  Chamouni,  in  the  very 
eyes  of  Mont  Blanc,  hearing  another  woman,  English 
also,  exclaim  to  her  party,  *  Did  you  ever  see  any 
thing  more  rural?* — as  if  it  was  Highgate,  or  Ham- 
6tead,  or  Bronptoo,  or  Hayes — *  Rural !'  quotha  ?— 
Rocks,  pines,  torrents,  gkciers,  clouds,  and  summits 
of  eternal  snow  for  above  them — ^and '  rural !' 

^  After  a  sNght  and  short  dinner  we  visited  the 
Chateau  de  Clarens ;  an  Englishwoman  has  rented 
it  recently  (it  was  not  let  when  I  saw  it  first) ;  tlie 
roses  are  gone  with  their  summer;  the  family  out, 
blit  the  servants  desired  us  to  walk  over  the  interior 
of  the  mansion.  Saw  on  the  table  of  the  saloon 
Blair's  Sermons  and  somebody  else  (I  forget  who's) 
sermons,  and  a  set  of  noisy  children.  Saw  all  worth 
seeing,  and  then  descended  to  the  *  Bosquet  de  Julie,' 
&c.  &c.;  our  guide  full  of  Rousseau,  whom  he  is 
etermUly  confounding  with  St.  Preux,  ^nd  mixing  the 
man  and  the  book:  Went  again* as  far  as  Chillon,  to 
revisit  the  little  torrent  from;  the  hill  behind  it.  Sun-  • 
set  reflected  in  the  lake.  Have  to  get  Up  at  five  to- 
morrow to  cross  the  mountains  on  horseback ;,  car- 
riage to  be  sent  round ;  lodged  at  my  old  cottage — 
hospitable  and  comfortable ;  tired  with  a  longish  ride 
on  the  co]|,  and  the  subsequent  jolting  of  the  chair  i- 
banc,  and  my  scramble  in  the  hot  sun.    ^ 

^Mem.  The  corporal  who  showed  the  wonders 
of  Chillon  was  as  drunk  as  Blucher,  and  (to  my 
mind)  a^  great  a  man ;  he  was  deaf  also,  and  think- 
ing every  one  else  so,  roared  out  the  legends  of  the 
castle  so  fearfully  thatH.  gotoutofhumoiA-.— How- 
ever, we  saw  things  from  the  gal|ow8  to4he  dungeons 
(the  poience  and  the  cachots),  and  returned  to  Cla- 
rens with  more  freedom  than  belonged  to  the  fifteenth 
century. 

«  September  I9tb. 
''Rose  at  five.  Crossed  the  mountains  to  Mont- 
boVon  on  horseback,  and  on  mules,  and,  by  dint  of 
scrambling,  on  foot  also;  the  whole  route  beautiful 
as  a  dream,  and  now  to  me  almost  as  indistinct.  I 
am  so  tired; — for  though  healthy,  I  iiave  not  the 
strength  I  possessed  but  a  few  years  ago.  At  Mont- 
bovon  we  break&sted ;  afterwards,  on  a  steep  ascent, 
dbmouQted ;  tumbled  down ;  cut^a  finger  open ;  the 
baggage  also  got  loose  and  fell  down  a  ravine,  till 
stopped  by  a  large  tree ;  recovered  baggage ;  horse 
tired  and  drooping;  mduntod  mule.  At  the  approach 
of  the  summit  of  Dent  Jument^  dismounted  again 
with  Hobhouse  and  all  the  party.  Arrived  at  a  lake 
in  the  very  bosom  of  the  mountains;  left  6ur  quadru- 
peds with  a  shepherd,  and  ascetided  farther ;  came 
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to  some  snow  in  patches,  upon  wliich  my  foreliead's 
perspiration  fell  like  rain,  making  the  same  dints  as 
in  a  sieve ;  the  chill  of  the  wind  and  the  snow  turned 
me  giddy,  but  I  scrambled  on  and  upwards.  Hob- 
house  went  to  the  highest  pinnacle ;  I  did  not,  but 
paused  within  a  few  yards  (at  an  opening  of  the  cUfl^ 
In  coming  down,  the  guide  tumbled  three  times ;  I 
fell  a  laughing,  and  tumbled  too — ^the  descent  luckily 
soft,  though  steep  and  slippeiy ;  Hobhouse  also  hXt^ 
but  iiobody  hurt.  The  whole  of  the  mountains  su- 
perb. A  shepherd  on  a  very  steep  aiid  higli  oliflT 
playing  upon  his  pipe;  very  different  from  Arcadia^ 
where  I  saw  the  pastors  with  a  long  musket  instead 
of  a  erook,  and  pistols  in  their  girdles.  Our  Swiss 
shepherd's  pipe  was  sweet,  and  his  tune  agreeable. 
I  saw  a  cow  strayed ;  am  told  that  they  often  break 
their  necks  on  and  over  the  crags.  Descended  to 
Montbovon ;  pretty  scraggy  village,  widi  a  wild  river 
and  a  wooden  bridge.  Hobhouse  went  to  fisb^ — caught 
I*  one.  Our  carriage  not  come ;  our  horses,  mutes,  &e. 
knocked  up ;  ourselves  fatigued ;  buf  so  much  Che 
better — I  shall  sleep* 

**  The  view  from  the  highest  points  of  to*day's  jour- 
ney comprised  on  one  side  the  greatest  part  of  Lake 
Leman ;  on  the  other,  the  valleys  and  mountain  <tf 
the  Canton  of  Fribourg,  and  an  immense  plain,  with 
the  lakes  of  Neuehatel  and  Morat,  and  all  which  the 
borders  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  inherit ;  we  had  both 
aides  of  the  Jura  before  us  in  one  point  of  view,  with 
Alps  in  plenty.  In  passing  a  ravine,  the  guide  re^ 
conunended  strenuously  a  quickening  of  pace,  as  the . 
stones  fall  with  great  rapidity  and  occasional  damage; 
the  advice  is  excellent,  Ibut,  like  most  good  advice^ 
impracticable,  the  road  being  so  rough  that  neither 
mules,  nor  mankind,  nor  horses,  can  make  any  vio~ 
lent  progress.  Passed  without  fractures  or  menace 
thereof. 

^  The  musio  of  the  cows*  bells  (for  their  wealth* 
like  the  patriarchs',  is  cattle)  in  the  pastures,  which 
'  reach  to  a  height  far  above  any  mountains  in  Britain, 
and  the  shepherds  shouting  to  us  from  crag  to  .crag, 
and*playing  on  their  reeds  where  the  steeps  appeared 
almost  inaccessible,  with  the  surrounding  scenery, 
realized  all  that  I  have  ever  heard  or  imagined  of  a 
pastoral  existence : — much  more  so  than  Greece  or 
Asia  Minor,  for  there  we  are  a.Kttle  too  much  of  the 
sabre  and  muiALet  order,  and  if  there  is  a. crook  in  one 
hand,  you  are  sure  to  see  a  gun  in  the  other : — but 
this  was  pure  and  unmixed — solitary,  savage,  and 
patriarphai.  As  we  went,  they  played  the  *Rans 
des  Vaches*  and  other  airs,  by  way  of  farewell.  I 
have  lately  repeopled  my  mind  with  nature. 

•September  20th. 
^  Up  at  six ;  off  at  eight.  The  whole  of  this  day's 
journey  at  an  average  of  between  from  2700  to  3000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Hiis  Valley,  the 
longest,  narrowest,  and  considered  the  finest  of  (he 
Alps,  little  traversed  by  travellers.  Saw  the  bridge 
of  La  Roche.  The  bed  ofihe  river  very  low  and  deep, 
between  immense  rocks,  and  rapid  as  anger ; — a  man 
and  mule  said  to  have  tumbled  over  without  damage. 
The  people  looked  free,  and  happy,  and  rich  (which 
last  implies  neither  of  the  former) ;  the  cdWs  superb  ^ 
a  bull  nearly  leapt  into  the  char-a-banc — '  agreeable 
companion  in  a  postchaise;' goats  and  sheep  very 
ibriring.    A  mountain  with  enormous  glaciers  to  the 


right— the  Rlitzgerberig ;  further  on,  the  Hod 
•nice  names — so  softl — Sfockkom,  I  bdie 
lofty  and  scraggy,  |4tohed  Witb  snow  only 
ders  on  it,  but  some  good  epaulettes  of  cknt 
^  Fafised  the  boundaries,  out  of  Vaud  i 
Berne  (canton ;  ppeach  exchanged  for  bad  ( 
the  district  famous  for  cheese,  liberty,  propi 
'lid  taxes.  Hobhouse  went  to  08h---caugl 
Strolled  to  the  river ;  saw  boy  imd  kid;  kid 
him  like  a  dog;  kid  could  not  get  over  a  fei 
bleated  piteously  ;  tried  msrself  to  help  kid,  bi 
overset  both  self  and  kid  into  the  river, 
here  abou|  six  in  the  evening.  Nine  o'clock 
to  bed;  not  tired  to-day,  but, hope  to  sleep 
tbekss. 

*SepteiQ|ie) 
^  Off  early.  The  valley  «f  Sinunenthal  as 
Entrance  to  the  plain,  of  Thoun  very  nairoy 
rocks,  wooded  to  the  top;  river;  new^moi 
vrith  fine  glaciers.  Lake  of  Tkoun;  extensii 
with  a  girdle  of  Alps.  Walked  down  to  the  C 
de  SehadiAU ;  view  along  the  lake;  cross^  ti 
in  a  boat  rowed. by  woipen. ,  /Thoun  a  vorj 
town.    Tile  whole  day's  journey  Alpine  and  j 

*SeptenAei 

^  Left  Thoun  in  a  t>oat,  which-  carried 

length  of  the  lake  in  three  hours.    The  lake 

but  the  banks  fine.   Rocks  down  to  die  water' 

Lidded  at  Newhause;. passed  InterlacheD;( 

upon  a  range  of  scenes  beyond  all  descripti 

previous  conception.    Passed  a  sodk ;  insert 

two  brothers-^^ne  murdered  the  other;  just  the 

for  it.  Aftera  variety  of  windings  came  to  an 

mous  rock.    Arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  mounts 

Jungfrau,  that  is,  the. Maiden);  glaciers;  tot 

one  of  these  torrents  nine  hundred  feet  in  he 

visible  descent.    Lodged  at  the  curate's.    Set 

see  the  valley ;  heaid  afi  avalanche  fall,  like  dii 

glaciers  enormous;  storin  came  on,  thunder, 

ning,  hail;  all  in  perfection,  and  JiMeautifoL 

on  horseback ;  guide  wanted  to  carry  my  cane; 

going  to  give  it  him,  when  I  recollected  that 

a  swofd-stick,  and  I  thought  the  lightning  mii 

attracted  towards  him ;  kept  it  myself;  a  goo 

encumbered  with  it,  as.it  wastoo  heavy  for  a 

and  the  horse  was  stupid,  and  stood  with  efto 

peal.     Got  in,  not  very  wet,  the  cloak  beings  si 

Hobhouse  wet  through ;  H<$bhouse  took  reft 

cottage;  sent,  man,  umbrella,  and  cloak (froi 

curate's  when  I  arrived)  after  him.    Swiss  cc 

house  ver^  good  indeed— much  better  than 

English  vicarages.    I^  is  immeduitely  opposii 

torrent  I  spoke  of.  The  torrent  is  in  shape  curvinj 

the  rock^  Uke  the  tailoSa,  white  horse  stream 

the  wind,  such  as  it  might  be  CQnc^ved  won 

th&t  of  the  'pale  horse '  on  which  Death  is  mo 

in  the  Apocalypse.*     It  is  uoither  mist  nor  i 

*  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  use  to  which  he 
wards  converted  these  hasty  memoraudums  in  his  • 
drama  of  Manfred.'  • 

"  It  is  not  noon— :tbe  sunbow't  rays  still  arch 
The  tom^t  wfUi  the  many  hues  of  heaTen, 
*      And  roll  the  sheeted  silver's  waving  ooloma 
O'er  the  crac's  lieadlong  perpendioalar. 
And  fling  its  lines  of  foaming  light  along, 
And  to  and  fro,  like  the  pale  courser's  tailf 
The  Cianl  steed,  to  be  bestrode  bjf  Demth, 
As  told  m  the  Apocalypse.** 


^ 
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bat  a  8omelluq|^  bctweea  both ;  its  immense  height 
(nine  hundred  feet)  gives  it  a  wave  or  curye,  a  spread" 
ing  here,  or  condensation  thel'e,  wonderful  and 
indescribable.  I  think,  upon  the  whole,  that  this  da^jr 
has  beea  belter  than  anj  of  this  present  excursion, 

,  ^^September  23d. 

^  Before  ascendii^  the  mountain,  went  to 'the  tor- 
rent (seven  in  the  morning)  again ;  the  sun  upon  it, 
forming  a  rainbow  of  the  lower  part  of  all  colours^ 
but  principally  purple  and  gtrfd ;  the  bow  moving  as 
you  moTe ;  I  never  saw  any  thing  like  this ;  it  is  only 
in  the  sunshine  Ascended  the  Wcngen  mouqtain  iBit 
noon  reached  a  valley  on  the  summit ;  left  the  horses, 
tpdk  off  my  coat,  and  went  to  the  summit,  seven 
thousand  feet  (English  feeV^tihoje  the  level  of  the  «tfdr, 
and  about  five  thousand  above  the  valley  we  left  in 
the  morning.  Oil  one  side,  our  view  comprised  the 
jungfrau,  \with  all  lier  glaciers;  th^n  the  Dent 
d'Argent,  shining^ iike  truth;  then  the'Litti6  Giant 
(the  Kleine  Eighef);aiid  the  Gfeat  Giant(the  Giosse 
J^her),  and  last,  not  least,'  the  W^erhoni.  The 
he%iit  of  ^  the  Jun^fmu  is  ]  3,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
11,000  above  the  va)l«y :  she  is  the  highest  of  this 
range.  Heard  the  avalanches  faMing  every  five  mi- 
nutes |iew]y.  From  whence  we  stoo4,  on  the  Wehgen 
AJp,  we  'had  all  these  in  \ieyf  bn  one  side ;  on  the 
other,  the  clouds  rose  from' the  opposite  vaDey.,  curl* 
ing  up  perpendicular  j^ecipices  fikie  the  ifoam  of  the 
ocean  of  hell,  during. a  spring  tide-<-it  was  white, 
and  sulphuqr,  and  immeasurably  deep  in  appear- 
ance.'*' The  side  we  ascended  was  (of  course)  not 
of  so  precipitous  a  nature ;  but  on  arriving  at  the 
summit,  we  looked  down  upon  the  other  side  upcm 
a  boildiog  sea  of  cloud,  dashing  against  the  crags  on 
which  we  stood  (these  crags  on  one  side  quite  per- 
pendicular). Staid  a  quarter  oCan  hour;  begun  to 
descend ;  quite  dear  from  cloud  on  th^t  side  df  the 
mountain.  In  passing  the  n^e&ses  of  sriow,  I  made  a 
snowball  and  pelted  Hobhouse  with  It. 

^Got  down  to ^ our  horses  again;  eat  something ; 
mnouated;  heard  the  avalanches  still;  came  tq  a 
morass ;  Hobhouse  dismounted  to  get  over  well ;  I 
tried  to  jmiss  my  horse  ^over ;  the  horse  sunk  up  to  the 
chin,  and  of'^  course  he  and  I  were  in  the  mud  toge* 
tber;  bemired,  but  not  hurt;  laughed, 'and  rode  on. 
Anivedjtthe  GriiKdelwald;  dined,  mounted  again, 
and  rocfe  to  the  higher  glacier — Uke  a  frozen  hurri- 
duu.-f  Starlight,  beautiful,  but  a  devil  of  a  ^ath ! 
Never  mind,  got  safe  in ;  a  little  lightning,  but  the 
whole  of  the  day  as  fine  in  point  of  weather  as  the 
day  on  which  Paradise  was  made.  Passed  wf^le 
woods  of  withered  pines,  all  withered;  trunks 
stripped  and  barkless,  branches  Jifeless ;  done  by  a 

*  *'  Te  avalanches fVtlaxak  a  breath  draws  down        ., 
In  moiintaiDoiu  o'erwlielming,  come  aad  criuh  me  r 
I  hear  ye  momently  above ^  beneath, 

'     Crash  loith  a  frequent  conflict, 

«  *  *  «  « 

<*  The  mists  boil  up  around  the  glaciers ;  clouds 
^se  curling  fast  beneath  me,  white  and  sulphtiry,  ^ 
Like  f aim  from  the  roused  ocean  tf  deep  htll  / " 

Mattfred, 

f  **  O'er  the  savage  sea. 

The  glassy  ocean  of  the  monntain  ice,  « 

We  skim  its  rugged  breakers,  which  put  on 
The  aspect  of  a  txunblirig  tempesVs  foam, 
Prozeninamomen^,'*  ^  <lpiol» 


single  winter,*  -—their  appearance  reminded  me  of 

me  and  my  family. 

>> 

*  September  Sith. 
^Set  off  at  seven;  up  at  fiv«.    Passed  the  black 

glacier,  the  mountain  Wetterbom  on  the  right; 
crossed  the  Scheideck  mountain ;  came  to  the  Rose 
gkicier,  said  to  be  the  largest  and  finest  in  Switzer-i 
land.  /  thmk  the  Qqi^bo&s  gbicisr  at  Chamouni  as 
fine ;  Hobhouse  dolts  not«  Came  to  the  Reichenlwch 
waterfall,  two  hundred  feet  high;  halted  to  rest  the 
horses.  Ai;rived  in  the  valley  of  Oberland  ^  rain  came 
on;  drenched  a  liltle;  only «fou^ hours'  raiu,  however, 
in  eighties.  Game  to  the  lake  of  Brientz,  then  to  ihe 
'own  of  Bsientz ;  changed. .  In  the  evening,  four  Swiss 
peasant  girls,  of  Oberhasli  came  and  sang  the  airs  of 
their  country ;  two  of  the  voices  beautiful — the  tunes' 
alsoflBO  wild  and  original,  and  at  thesAine  time  of 
great  sweeJUiess.  The  singing  is  ovc^ ;  but  below 
stairs  I  haar  the  notes  of  a  fiddle,  which  bode  no  good 
to  ray  n^ht'srest ;  I  shall  go  down  and  see  the  dancing. 

*  September  25th. 
**  The  whole  town  of  Brienlz   were  apparently 

gadiered  together  jn  the  rooms  below;  pretty  music 
and  .excellent  wahzing;  none  but  peasants;  the 
,  dancing  much  better  than  iii^ngland;  the  English 
can't  wait?,  never  could,  never  will.  One  ntan  with 
his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  but  danced  as  well  as  the 
others ;  some  other  dances  in  pairs  and  in  fours,  and. 
very  good.  I  went  to  bed,  but  the  revelry  c(Hi tinned 
belbw  late  and  early.  Brientz  but  a  village;  Rose 
early.  E)mbarked  on  the  lake  of  Brientz^  rowed 
by  the  women  in  a  long  ,|>oat;  presently  we  put 
to  shore  and  another  woman  jumped  in.  It  seems 
it  is  the  custom  here  for  the  boats  to  be  manned 
by  women:  for  of  five  men  and  three  women  in  our 
bark,  all  the  women  took  an  oar,  and  but  one  man. 
^  Got  to  Interiachen  in  thr^e  hours ;  pretty  lake  ; 
not  so  large  as  that  of  Thoun.  Dined  at  Interiachen. 
Girl  gave  me  some  flowers,  and  made  me  a  speech 
in  German,  of  which  I  know  nothing ;  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  speech  was  pretty,  but  as  the  woman 
was,  I  hope  so.  Re-embarked  on  the  lake  of  Thoun; 
fell  asleep  part  of  the  way ;  sent  our  horses  roimd ; 
found  people  on  the  shore,  blowing  up  a  roc^k  with 
gunpowder ;  they*blew  it  up  near  oui'  boat,  only  telUng 
us  a  minute  before; — merje  stupidity,  but  they  might, 
have  broken  our  noddles.  Got  to  Thoun  in  the  even- 
ing;^ the  wither  has  been  tolerable  thoi^ whole  day. 
But  as  the  wild  part  of  our  tour  is  finished,  it  don\ 
matter  to  us ;  in  all  the  desirable  part,  we  have  been 
most  lucky  in  warmth  and  c^arness  of  atmosphere. 

*  September  26lh. 
"  Being  out  of  the  mountains,  my  journal  must  be 

as  flat  as  my  journey.  From  Thoun  to  Berne,  good 
road,  hedges,  villages,  industry,  proper^,  and  all  sorts 
of  tokens  of  insipid  civilizadon.  From  Berne  to  Fri- 
bourg ;  diflferent  canton ;  catholics ;  passed  a  field  of 
battle;  Swiss  beat  the  French  in  one  of  the  late  wars 
against  the  French  republic.  Bought  a  dog.  The 
greater  part  of  this  tour  has  been  on  horseback,  t>n 
foo(,  and  on  mule.  ' 

♦  *'Likeihese  blasted  pines, 

*  Wrecks  of  a  single  winter,  barkless,  branchless. 

•   Martfred. 
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*  September  Sth. 

^  Saw  the  Ifee,  plantjed  in  honour  of  the  battle  of 
Morat;  three  hundred  and  forty  years  old;  a  good 
deal  decayed.  Left  Fribourg,  but  first  saw  the  ca« 
thedial;  high  tower.  Overtook  the  baggage  of  the 
nuns  of  La  Trappe,  who  are  removing  to  Normandy ; 
afterwards  a  coach,  with  a  quantity  of  nuns  in  it. 
Proceeded  along  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Neuchatel ; 
very  pleasing  and  soft,  but  not  so  mountainous — at 
least,  the  Jura,  not  appearing  so,  after  the  Bernese 
Alps.  Reached  Yverdun  in  the  dusk ;  a  long  line  of 
large  trees  on  the  border  of  the  lake ;  fine  and  sombre ; 
the  Auberge  nearly  full— na  German  princess  and 
suite;  got  rooms. 

*  September  29(h. 

» « Passed  through  a  fine  and  flourishing  country, 
but  not  mountainous.  In  the  evening  reached  Au- 
bonne  (the  entrance  and  bridge  something  like  that 
of  Durham),  which  commands  by  far  the  fairest  view 
of  the  lake  of  Geneva:  twilight;  the  moon  on  the  lake; 
a  grove  on  the  height,  and  of  very  noble  trees.  Here 
Tavemier  (ihQ  eastern  traveller)  bought  (or  built)  the 
chateau,  because  the  site  resembled  and  equalled  that 
of  Erioani  a  frontier  city  of  Persia;  here  he  finished 
his  voyages,  and  I  this  little  excursion,--for  I  am 
within  a  few  hours  of  Diodati,  and  have  little  more  to 
Bee,  and  no  moi'e  to  say.'' 

With  the  following  melancholy  passage  this  Journal 
concludes:— 

"  In  the  weather  for  this  tour  (of  13  days),  I  have 
been  very  fortunate — ^fbrtimate  in  a  companion 
(Mr.  H.)r— fortunate  m  our  prospects,  and  exempt 
from  even  the  little  petty  accidents  and  delays  which 
often  render  journeys  in  a  less  wild  country  dis- 
appointing. I  was  disposed  to  be  pleased.  I  am  a 
lover  of  nature  and  an -admirer  of  beauty.  I  can  bear 
fatigue  and  welcome  privation,  and  have  seen  some 
of  the  noblest  views  in  the  world.*  But  in  all  this— 
^he  recollection  of  bitterness,  and  more  especially  of 
recent  and  more  home  desolation,  which  must  accom- 
pany me  through  life,  have  preyed  upon  me  here ; 
and  neither  the  music  of  the  shepherd,  the  crashing 
of  the  avalanche^  nor  the  torrent,  the  mountain,  the 
glacier,  the  forest,  nor  the  cloud,  have  for  one  mo- 
*  menl  lightened  the  weight  upon  my  heart,  nor  enabled 
nie  to  lose  my  own  wretched  identity  in  the  majesty, 
and  the  power,  and  the  glory,  around,  above,  and 
and  beneath  me.*        *        * 


♦  *i 


Am9ng  the  inmates  at  S^cheron*,  on  his  arrival  at 
Geneva,  Lord  Byron  had  found  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shel- 
]ey,  and  a  female  relative  uf  the  latter,  who  had  about 
a  fortnight  before  tak^n  up  their  residence  at  this 
hotel.    It  was  the  first  time  that  Lord  Byron  ahd 
]Vlr.  Shelley  eter  met;  though,  long  before,  when  the 
latter  wa%  quite  a  ^outh,— being  l^e  younger  of  the 
two  by  ibur  or  five  years, — he  had  sent  to  the  noble 
po6t  a  copy  of  his  Queen  Mab,  accompanied  by  a 
letter,  in  which,  after  detailing  at  full  length  all  the 
accusations  he  had  heard  brought  against  his  cha- 
racter, he  added,  that,  should  these  charges  not  have 
been  true,  it  would  make- him  happy  to  be  honoured 
with  his  acquaintance.    The  book  alone,  it  appears, 
ceached  its  destination, — the  letter  having  miscarrieci. 


and  Lord  Byron  was  known  to  have  expressed^ 
admhution  id  the  opening  lines  of  the  poenu 

There  was,  therefore,  on  their  preseat  meet 
Geneva,  no  want  of  disposition  towards  acqi 
Dn  either  side,  and  ai^  intimacy  fdmost  ii 
sprung  up  between  them.    Among  the  tasteii 
mon  to  both,  that  for  boating  was  not  tbe 
strong;  and  in  this  beautiful  region  they  had  i 
than  ordinary  temptations  to  indulge  in  it.   £i 
evening!  during  their  i^dence  under  the  saoft 
at  S^cheron,  they  embarked,  accompanied  bj 
ladies  and  Pohdori,  on  the  Lake ;  add  to  the, 
and  fancies  inspired  by  these  excursions,  which  i 
not  unfrequently  prolonged  into  the  hours  of 
light,  we  are  indebted  for  some  of  thoie  enc 
stanzas/  in  which  the  poet  has  given  way 
passionate  love  of  Nature  so  fervidly.. 

*'  There  breathes  a  living  firagrance  from  (be  Am'^ 
Of  flowers  yet  fresh  with  childhood ;  on  the  ear 

Drips  tbe  light  drop  of  the  suspended  oar. 

1^    *      "♦ . .  ♦  ♦  «  « 

At  intervals,  some  bird  from  pat  the  brakes 
Starts  into  voice  a  moment,  thends  still. 
There  seems  a  floating  whisper  on  the. bill. 
But  thatis  fancy, —for  tlie  starlight  dews 
AU  silently  their  tears  of  love  imBtil, 
Weeping  themselves  away.^*  ,  ''    - 

A  person  who  was  of  these  parties  has  tho 
scribed  to  me  one  of  their  evening.    **  Wha 
bisd  or  north-east  wind  blows,  the  waters  of  the  F 
are  driven  towards  the  town,  and,  vrith  the  streaA ] 
the  Rhone,  which  sets  strongly  in  the  saoiC( 
combine  to  make  a  very  rapid '  current  tewatds 
harbbur.   Carelessly,  one  evenings  we  fcnd  yielded' 
its  course,  till  we  fouQd  ourselves  almost  drivte 
the  piles ;  and  it  re(;^uired  a\\  bur  rowers'  streogdil 
master  the  tide.    The  waves  were  high  and 
riting,*— we  were  all  animated  b^  our  contest 
elements,    '  Twill  sing'you  an  Albanian  song,' 
Lord  Byron ;  '  now  be  sentimental  and  give 
your  attention.'   It  was  a  strange,  wHd  howl 
gave  forth ;  but  such  as,  he  declared,  was  pa  i 
imitation  of  the  savage  Albanian  mode.-^ai] 
the  while,  at  our  disappointment,  who  hadei 
a  wild  Eastern  melody." 

Sometimes  the  party  landed,  for  a  vralk  vtpdki 
shore,  and,  on' such  occasions,.  Lord  Byron' 
loiter  behind  the  rest,  lazily  trailing  his  sw( 
along,    and  moulding,    as  he  went,  his  tl 
thoughts  into  shape.    Often  too,  when  in  the 
he  would  lean  abstractedly  over  the  side,  and 
render  himself  up,  in  silen6e,  to  the  same  at 
task. 

The  conversation  of  Mr  Shelley,  from  the  .i 
of  his-poetic  reading,  and  the  strange,  mystic  i 
latjons  into  which  his  system  of '^hilosophy.led! 
was  of  a  nature  strongly  to  arrest  and  int 
attention  (JT  Lord  Byron,  and  to  turn  him  away  \ 
worldly  associations  and  topics  into  more  at 
and  untrodden  ways  of  thought.  As  fiu*  as 
jtrast,  indeed,  is  an  enlivening  ingredient  of 
intercourse,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  two 
more  formed  to  whet  each  other's  faculties  bj  diii^l 
cussion,  as  on  few  poiata  of  common  interest  betwcei  j 
them  did  their  opinions  agree ;  and  that  this  difiefeses^ 

*  «Childe  Harold,  Canto  3. 
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had  its  root  deep  in  tHe  conformation  of  tbeir  re- 
flective, nunds  needs  but  a  glance  through  the  rich, 
glittturing  h^yrinth  of  Mr  Shelley's  pages  to  assure 
us. 

In  Lord  Byron,  the  real  was  nerer  forgotten  in  the 
fanciful.  However  Imagination  had  placed  her 
whole  realm  at  his  disposal,,  he  was  no  less  a  man  of 
this  world  than  a  ruler  of  hers;  and,  accordingly, 
through  the  airiest  and  niobt  subtile  creations  of  his 
brain  still  the  life-blood  of  truth  and  reality  circulates. 
Witk  Shelley  it  was  fiEU*  otherwise; — his  fancy  (and 
he  bad  aufficirat  for  a  whole  generation  of  poets]  was 
theunedium  through  which  he  saw  all  things,  his 
facts  as  well  as  his  theories;  and  not  only  the  greater 
part  of  his  poetry,  but  the  political  and  philosophical 
speculations  in  which  he  indulged,  were  all  distilled 
through  the  same  over-refining  and  unrealizing 
alembic.  Having  started  as  a  Jbeachef  and  refcHrmer 
of  the  world,  at  an  age  when  he  could  know  nothing 
of  the  world  "but  from  fancy,  ^  the  persecution  he 
met  with  bn  the  threshold  of  this  boyish  enterprise 
but  confirmed  him  in  his  first  paradoxical  views  of 
human  iUs  and  their  remedies;  and,  instead  of  waiting 
to  take  lessons  of  authority  and  experience,  he,  with 
a  couraga»  admirable  had  it  been  but  wisely  directed, ' 
made  war  upon  both.  From  this  sort  of  self- 
willed  start  in  the  world,  an  impul^  was  a|  once' 
given,  to  his  opinions  and  powers  directly  contrary,  it 
woidkl  seem,  to  their  natural  bias,  and  from  which 
his  life  was  too  short  to  allow  him  time  to  recover. 
\Vith  a  ii|ind,  by  nature,  fervidly  pious,  he  yet  re- 
fused to  i|cknowledge  a  Supreme  Providence,  and 
substituted  some  airy  abstraction  of '^Universal  Love" 
in  its  pU^ce.  Ao^  aristocrat  by  birth  and,  as  I  under-* 
stand,  also  in  appearance  and  inanner8,>he"w{is  ^et  a 
leveller  in  polititics,  and  to  such  an  Utopian  extent 
as^to  be,r8eriou8ly,  the  advocate  x>f  a  community  of 
property.  With  a  delicacy  and  even  romance  of. 
sentiment,  wliich  lends'  such  grace  to  sqme  of  his 
lesser  poems,  hfi  could  notwithstanding  Qontemplate 
a  diange  in  the  relations  of  the  sexes,  which  wouki 
have  led  to  results  fully  a^  gross  as  his  arguments  fo^ 
it  vrer^  fastidious  and  refined ;  and  though  benevolent 
an4  generous  to  an  extent  that  seemed  to  exclude  all 
idea  6S  selfishness,  he  .yet  scrupled  not,  in  the.  pride 
of  system,  to  disturb  wantonly  the  faith  of  his  fellow- 
men,  and,  without  substituting  any  equivalent  good 
in  its  place,  to  rob  the  wretched  of  a  hope,  which, 
even  if  false,  would  be  worth  all  this  world's  best 
truths. 

Upon  no  point  were  the  opposite  tendencies  of  the 
twofri^ds, — to  long  established  opinions  and  matter 
of.  fact  on  one  side,  and'to  all  that  was  most  innovat- 
ing and  visionary  on  the  other, — more  observable 
than  in  their  notions  on  philosophical  subjects ;  Lord 
Byron  bein^,  with  the  great  biilk  of  mankind,  a 
beUever  in  the  existence  of  Matter  and  Evil,  while 
Shelley  so  far  refined  upon  the  theory  of  Berkeley  as 
not  only  to  resolve  the  whole  of  Creatiop  into  spirit, 
but  to  add  also  to  this  immaterial  system  some  per- 
vading principle,  some  abstract  non-entity  of  Love  and 
Beauty^  oCwhich-'-as  a  substitute,  at  least,  for  Deity 
— the  philosophic  bishop  had  never  dreamed.  On  * 
such  subjects,  and  on  poetry, « their  conversation 
generally  turned;  and,  as  might  be  expected  from 
Lord  Byron's  facility  in  receiviiig  new  impressions,  I 


the  opinions  of  hit  companion  were  not  altogether 
writhout  some  influence  on  his  mind.  Hire  and  there, 
among  thcJSe  fine  bursts  of  passion  and  description 
that  abound  in  the  Third  Canto  of  Childe  Harold, 
may  be  discovered  traces  of  that  mysticism  of 
meaning, — ^t  sublimity,  *  losing  itself  in  its  own 
yagueness, — which  so  much  characterized  the 
f^tings  of  his  extraordinai^  friend  ;  and  in  one  of  the 
notes  we  find  Shelley  V  favourite  Pantheism  of  Love 
thus, glanced  at  :-*'< But  this  is  not  all:  the  feeling 
with  which  all  aroimd  Clarens  and  the  opposite  rocks 
of  -^Meillerie  is  invested,  is  of  a  still  higher  and  more 
comprehensive  order  than  the  mere  sympathy  with 
individual  passion ;  it  is.  a  sense  of  the  existence  of 
love  in  its  ^most  extended  and  sublime  capacity, 
and  of  our  oiwn  participation  of  its  good  and  of  its 
glory :  it  is  the  great  principle  of  the  universe,  which 
is  there  more  condensed,  but  not  less  manifested ; 
and  of  which,  though  knowing  ourselves  a  part,  we 
k)se  our  individuality,  and  mingle  in  the  beauty  of 
the  whole." 

Another  proof  of  tfie  ductility  with  which  he  fell 
into  bis  new  friend's  tastes  and  predilections,  appears 
in  the  tinge,  if  not  something  deeper/ of  the  manner 
and  cast  of  thinking  of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  which  is 
traceable  through  so  many  of  his  most  beaut^ul 
stanzas.  Being  ^turally,  from  his  love  of  the, 
abstract  and  imaginative,  an  admirer  of  the  great  poet 
of  the  Lakes,  Mr.  Shelley  omitted  no  opportunity  of 
bringing  the  beauties  of  his  favdurite  writer  under 
the  notice  of  Lord  Byron;  and  it  is  not  surprising 
thatj  once  persuaded  into  a  fair  pej^sal,  the  mind  of 
the  noble  poet  should — in  spite  of  some  personal  and 
political  prejudices  which  unluckily  survived  tliis 
short  access  of  admiration — not  only  feel  the  influence 
but,  in  some  degree,  even  reflect  the  hues  of  one  of  the 
very  few  real  and  original  poets  that  this  age  (fertile 
as  it  is  in. rhymers  quales  egoet  Cktvienus)  has  had 
the  glory  of  producing. 

When  Polidori  was  of  their  pirty  {which,  till  he 
found  attractions  elsewhere,  was  generally  the  case), 
their  more  elevated  siibj^cts  of  conversation  were 
almost  always  put  to  flight  by  the  strange  sallies  of 
this  eccentric  young  man,  whole  vanity  made  him  a 
constant  bul^  for  Lprd  Byron's  sarcasm  and  merri- 
ment. The  son  of  a  highly  respectable  Italian 
gentleman,  who  was  in  early  life,  I  understand,  the 
secretary  of  Alfieri,  Polidori  seems  to  have  possessed 
both  talents  and  dispositions  which,  had  he  lived, 
might  have  rendered  him  a  oiseful  member  of  his 
profession  and  of  society.  At  the  time,  however,  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  his  ambition  of  distinction  far 
outwent  both  his  powers  and  opportunities  of 
attaining  it.  His  mind,  accordingly^  between  ardour 
and  weakness,  was«/kept  in  a  constant  hectic  of 
vanity,  and  he  seems,  to  have  alternately  provoked 
and  amused  his  noble  empbyer,  leavmg  him  seldom 
any  escape  from  anger  but  in  laughter.  Among  other 
pretensions,  h^  had  eet  his  heart  upon  shining  as  an 
author,  and  one  evening,  at  Mr.  Shelley's  producing 
a  tragedy  (^  his  own  writing,  insisted  that  they  should 
undergo  the  operation  of  hearing  it.  To  lighten  the 
infliction,  Lord  Byron  took  upon  himself  the  task  of 
reader;  and  the  whole  scene*  from  the  description 
I  have  heard  of  it,  must  have  been  not  a  little  trying 
to  grayity.    In  spite  of  the  jealous  watch  kept  upon 
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•rery  oountnaaoe  by  tbe  author,  it  wai  onponible 
to  withttaod  the  smile  lurking  in  the  eye  of  the  reader, 
whose  only  reeouree  againit  the  outbreak  of  his  owa 
laughter  lay  ia  lauding,  from  time  to  time,  most 
vehemently,  the  sublimity  of  the  verses; — jparticularly 
some  that  began  "  'Tis  thus  the  goker'd  idiot  of  the 
Alps*^ — and  then  adding,  at  the  dose  of  every  such 
eulogy,  "  I  assure  you,  when  I  was  in  the  Drury- 
lane  Committee,  much  worse  things  were  offered  to 


us, 


M 


After  passing  a  fortnight  under  the  sam^  roof  with 
Lord  Byron  at  S^heron,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shelly 
removed  to  a  small  house  on  the  Mont-Blanc  sid^  of 
the  Lake,  within  about  ten  minutes'  walk  of  the  villa 
which  their  noble  friend  had  taken,  upon  the  high 
banks,  caUed  Belle  Rive,  that  rose  immediately  be* 
hind  them.  During  the  fortnight  that  Lord  Byron 
outstaid  them  at  Steheron,  though  the  weather  had 
changed  and  was  become  wjndy  and  cloudy,  he  e?ery 
evening  crossed  the  Lake,  with  Pdidori,  to  visit 
them;  and«  ^as  he  returned  again  (says  my  in- 
formant) over  the  darkened  waters,  the  wind,  from 
far  across,  bore  us  his  voice  singing  your  Tyfolese 
Song  df  Liberty,  which  I  then  first  heard,  and  which 
is  ^o  me  inextricably  linked  with  his  remembrance." 

In  the  mean  time,  Polidori  had  become  jealous  df 
the  growing  intimacy  of  his  noble  patron  with  SheUey ; 
and  the  plan  which  he  now  understood  them  to  have 
formed  of  making  a  toiur  of  the  Lake  without  him 
completed  his  mortification.  In  the  soreness  pf  his 
feelings  on  this  subject  be  indulged  in  some  intem- 
perate remoastrancesj  which  Lord  Byron  indignantly 
resented ;  and  the  usual  bounds  of  courtesy  being 
passed  on  both  sides,  the  dismissal  of  Polidori  ap- 
peared, even  to  himself,  inevitable.  With  this  pros- 
pect, which  he  considered  nothing  less  than  ruin, 
before  his  eyes,  the  poor  young  man  v(ras,  it  seems,  on 
the  point  of  committing  that  fatal  act  which,  two  or 
three  years  afterwards,  he  actually  did  perpetrate. 
Retiring  to  his  own  room,  he  had  alreddy  drawn  forth . 
the  poison  from  his  medicine  chest,  and  was  pausing 
to  consider  whether  he  should  write  a  letter  before  he 
took  it,  when  Lord  Byron  (without,  however,  the 
least  suspicion  of  his  intention)  tapped  at  the  door  and 
entered,  with  his  hand  held  forth  in  sign  of  recon- 
ciliation. The  sudden  revulsion  was  too  much  for 
poor  Polidori,  who  burst  into  tears ;  and,  in  relating 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  occurrence  afterwards,  he 
declared  that  nothing  could  ejcceed  the  gentle  kind- 
ness of  Lord  Byron  in  soothing  his  mind  and  restoring 
him  to  composure. 

Soon  after  this  the  noble  poet  removed  to  DiodatL 
He  had,  on  his  first  coming  to  Geneva,  with  the  good- 
nalured  view  of  introducing  Polidori  into  company, 
gone  to  several  Genevese  parties;  but,  this  task  per* 
formed,  he  retired  altogether  from  society,  till  late  in 
the  summer,  when,  as  we  ha?e  seen,  he  visited  Copet.. 
His  means  were  at  this  time  very  limited,  and  though 
he  lived  by  no  means  parsimoniously,  all  unnecessary 
expenses  were  avoided  in  his  establisliment.  The 
young  physician  had  been,  at  first,  a  source  of  D;^uch 
expense  to  him,  being  in  the  habit  of  hiring  a  carriage, 
at  a  louis  a  day  (Lord  Byron  not  then  keeping  horses) 
to  take  him  to  his  evening  parties;  and  it  was  somi^ 
time  before,  his  noble  patron  had  the  courage  to^ut 
this4uxury  down.      * 


The  liberty,  mdeed^  wfiidi  this  yoimg  penot 
lowed  hitnsdf  was,  oo  one  oecasionj  the 
bribgmg  an  iipputatiOn  upon  the  poet's 
and  good-breeding,  which,  Hke  every  thing  el 
or  iiabe^  tending  to  cast  a  shade  upoo  his 
was  for  some  time  circulated  with  most 
zeal.  Without  any  authority  from  the  noble 
the  mansioa,  he  took  upon  bimself  to  invite 
Geneve9e  gentlemen  {M.  Pietat,    imd,  I 
M.  Bonstetten)  to  dine  at  Diodati ;  and  the 
ment  which  hard  Byron  thought  it  right  to  infli 
him  for  such  freedom  was,  ^  as  he  had  mi 
guests,  to  leave  him  also  to  entertain  them.** 
step,  tfiough  merely  a  consiequence  of  the  pkjs 
indiscretion-,  it  was  not  difficult,' of  course,  toi 
into  a  serious  charge  of  eapriee  and^  mdeoess  i 
the  host  himself. 

By  such  repeated  instahcos  of  thoughtlesapeflj 
uso'no  harsher  term),  it  is  not  wonderful  iM 
)3yron  should  at  last  be  driven  into  a  feeling  of  < 
towards  his  medical  conq>anioo,  of  whom  he  onei 
remarked,  that  ^  he  Was  exacdy  the  kind  of; 
to  whrai,  if  he  fell  overboard,  one  wcwld  bcridi 
straw,  to  know  if  the  adage  *be  true  that 
m^n  catch  at  straws." 

A  few  more  anecdotes  of  this  young  man, 
the  service  of' Lord  Byron,  may,  as  throwiogi 
upon  the  character  of  the.  latter,  be  not  it 
priately  introduced.    While  the  whole  party 
one  day,  out  boating,  Polidori,  by  lome  aeddnly^ 
rowing,  struck  Lord  Byron  vk),lent1y  on  thf  kne^i 
with  hu  oar ;  a^d  the  latter,  without  speatingtl 
his  £ace  away  to  hide  the  pain.    After  a 
said,  '^Be  so  kind,  Pohdori,  another  time,  to 
more  card,  for  you  hurt  me  very  much."   **!  i 
of  it,'?  answered  the  other  ;  ^^1  am  glad  to  i 
can  suffer  pain."   .In  a  oahn,  suppressed  tonc^ 
Byron  replied,  ^  Let  me  advise  you,  PoHdori; 
you,  another  time,  hurt  any  one,  not  to  exprea] 
satisfaction.    People  don't  like  to  be  told  that  I 
who  give  Chem  pain  are  glad  of  it ;  and  they 
always  command  their  anger.     It  was  wijth  soi 
ficulty'that  I  refrained  from  throwing  you  ii 
water,  and,  but  for  Mrs.  Shelley's  presence,  I 
probably  have  done  some  such  rash  thing."*' 
was  said  without  ill- temper,  and  the  doud  soon] 
away. 

Another  time,  when  the  lady  just  mentioned 
after  a  shower  of  rain,  walking  up  the  hiU  to 
Lord  Byron,  who  saw  her  from  his  balcony  wboel 
was  standing  with  Polidori,  said  to  the  latter,  ^i 
you  who  wish  to  be  gallant  ought  to  jump  down  i 
small  height  and  offer  your  arm."    PoIid6ri  chose  i 
easiest  part  of  the  declivity  and  leaped  ;—rbiit, 
ground  being  ;«ret,  liis  foot  sUpped  and  be 
his  ancle.*    Lord  Byron  instantly  helped  to  cany  1 
in  and  procure  cold  wate^  for  the  foot ;  and,  afiwi 
was  laid  on  the  sofa,  perceiving  that  be  was 
went  up  stairs  himself  (an  exertjpn  which  his  1 
made  painful  and  disagreeable)  to  fetch  a  piUc 
him.    ^  Well,  I  did  not  believe  you  had  so 
feeling,"  was  Polidori's  gracious  remark,  vrhick,  ^ 
may  be  Supposed,  not  a  little  clouded  the  noble ; 
brow. 

•  *  To  this  lameness  of  Polidori,  one  of  tbe  precedinc  kf* 
ten  of  Lord  Byron  alludes.  , 
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A  dialogue  which  Lord  Byron  himself  used  to  Mea- 
tioQ  as  having  taken  place  between  them  duriag  their 
journey  on  the  Rhine,  is  amusin^y  characteristic  of 
both  the  persons  concerned.  '  ^  After  all^"  said  the 
physician,  ^  what  is  there  you  can  do  that  I  cannot  ? " 
— **  Why,  since  you  force  me  to  say,"  answered  the 
other,  ^  I  thuik  Uiere  are  three  tlnagB  I  can  do  which 
you  cannot."  Polidori  defied  him  to  name  them..  ^  I 
can,"  said  Lord  Byjron,  ^  swim  across  that  riTer-7^1 
can  snuff  out  that  candle  with  a  pistol-shot  at  the 
distance  of  twenty  paces — And  I  have  written  a 
poem*  of  which  14,000  copies  werasold  in  one  day." 

The  jealous  pique  of  the  doctor  against  Shelley  was 
constantly  breaking  out,  and  on  the  occasion  of  some 
victcNry  which  the  latter  had  gained  over  him  in  a 
sailii^r.inatch,  he  took  it  into  his  head  that  his  anta- 
gonist had  treated  him  with  contempt ;  and  went  so 
fieur,  in  consequence,  notwithstanding  Shelley's  knoWn 
sentiments  against  duelling,  as  to  proffer  him  a  sort  of 
challenge,  at  which  Shelley,  as  might  be  expected,' 
only  laughed.  Lord  Byron,  however,  fearing  that  the 
fivacious  physician  might  still  further  take  advantage 
of  this  peculiarity  of  his  friend,  said  to  him,  ^  Re- 
collect, thkt  though  Shelley  has  some  scruples  about 
duelling,  /  have  none;  and  shall  be,  at  all  times, 
ijeady  to  take  his  place." 

At  Diodati,  his  life  was  passed  in  the  same  r^ukur 
round  of  habits  and  occupations  into  which,  when 
kft  to  himself,  he  ^ways  naturally  fell ;  a  late  break- 
Rist,  then  a.  visit  to  the  Shelleys'  cottage  and  an  ex- 
cursion^ on  the  Lake; — at  five',  dinner f  (when  he 
usually  preferred  being  alone),  and  then^  if  (he  weathier 
permitted^  an  excursion  agdn.  He  and  Shelley  hdd 
joined  fn  purchasing  a  boat,  (qt  which  they  gave 
twenty-five  louis, — a  small  sailing  vessel,  fitted  to 
stand  the  usual  squalls  of  the  climate^  and,  at  that 
time,  the  only  keeled  boat  on  the  Lake.  When  the 
weather  did  not  allow  of  their  excursions  after  dmner, 
-—an  occurrence  not  unfrequent  during  this  very  wet 
summer ,-^the  inmates  of  the  cottage  passed  their 
eveyiK^  at  Diodati,  and,  when  the  rain  rendered  it 
inconvenient  fof  them  to  return  home,  remained  there 
to  sleep.  ^  We  often,*^  says  one,  who  was  not  the  least 
ornamental  of  the  party,  ,^'  sat  up  in  conversation  till 
the  morning  light.  There  was  never  any  lack  of  sub- 
jects, and,  grave  or  gfiy,  we  were  always  interested." 

During  a  week  of  rain  at  this  time,  having  amused 
themselves  wiih  reading  Gennan  ghost-stories,  they 
agreed,  atlast,  to  write  something  in  imitation  of  them. 
**  You  and  I,"  said  Lord  vron  to  Mrs  Shelley, 
''will  pubKsh  ours  together."  He  then  began  his 
tale  of  the  Vampire ;  and,  having  die  whole  arranged 
in  his  heaid,  repeated  to  them  a  sketch  of  the  story  ^ 

*  The  Conair. 

t  His  system  of  diet  here  was  regulated  hy  an  abstinence 
ahnost  incredible.  A  thin  slice  of  bread,  with  tea,  at  break- 
£ut— a  light,  vegetable  dinner,  with  a  bottle  or  two  of 
Seltser  water,  tinged  with  vin  de  Grave,  and  in  the  evening, 
a  cop  of  green  tea,  without  milk  or  sogar,  formed  the  whole 
of  his  sustenance.  The  pangs  of  hunger  he  appeased  by 
privately  chewing  tobacco  and  smqiting  cigars. 

t  From  his  remembrance  of  this  sketch,  PQlidori  after- 
wards vamped  up  his  strange  novel  of  the  Vampire,  which, 
under  the  supposition  of  its  being  Lord  Byron's,  was  receiv- 
ed with  such  enthusiasm  in  France  It  would,  indeed,  not  a 
little  deduct  from  our  value  of  foreign  fame,  if  what  some 
French  writers  have  asserted  be  true,  that  the  appearance 
of  this  extravagant  novel  among  our  neighbours  first  at- 
tracted their  attention  to  the  genius  of  Byron. 


ODe  eTeii{Dg,-^iit,  from  ^  narratiTe  being  in  prose, 
made  but  little  progress  in  filling  up  h»  outline.  The 
oiptt  memcrable  result,  indeed,  of  their  story-telUng 
eonpact,  was  Mrs.  Shelley's  wild  and  }>owerful  ro- 
mance of  Frankenstein,^-one  of  those  original  eonoep- 
tions  that  take  hold  of  the  public  mind  at  ooee  and 
for  ever. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  June,  as  we  have  seen 
in  one  of  the  preceding  letters,  Lord  Byron,  accom- 
panied by  his  friend  Shelley,  made  a  tour  in  his  boat 
round  the  Lake,  and  visited,  ^  with  the  Hebise 
before  him,"  aH  those  scenes  around  Meillerie  and 
Garens,  which  have  become  consecrated  for  eier  by 
ideal  passion,'and  by  that  power  which  C^nius  aione 
pjpfisesses,  o^  giving  such  life  to  its  dreams  as  to 
make  them  seem  realities.  In  the  squall  off  Meillerie, 
which  he  mentions,  their  d^^nger  was  considerable.'*' 
In  the  expectation,  every  moment;  of  being  obliged 
to  swim  for  l^is  Ufe,  Lord  Byron  had  already  thrown 
off  his  coat,  and,  as  Shelley  was  no  swimmer,  insisted 
upon  endeavouring,  by  some  means,  to  save  him. 
This  offer,  however,  Shelley  positively  refused  ;  and 
seating  himself  quietly  lipon  a  locker,  and  grasping 
the  rings  at  each  end  firmly  in  his  hands,  declared 
his  determination  to  go  down  in  that  position,  without 
a  struggle. -j- 

Subjonied  to  that  interesting  little  work,  the/'  Six 
Weeks'  Tour,"  there  is  a  letter  by  Shelley  himself, 
giving  an  account  of  this  excursion  round  the 
Lake,  and  written  with  all  the  enthusiasm  such  scenes 
should  inspire.  In  describing  ^  beautiful  child 
they  saw  at  the  village  of  Nefni,  he  says,  ^  My  com- 
panion gave  him  a  piece  of  money,  whfch  he  took 
without  speaking,  with  a  sweet  smile  of  easy  thank- 
•  fulness,  and  then  with  an  unembarrassed  air  turned 
to  his  play."  Tliere  were,  indeed,  few  things  Lord 
Byron  more  delighted  in  than  to  watch  beautiful 
cfaildres  at  play ;— ^  many  a  k>vely  Swiss  child  (says 
a  person  who  saw  him  daily  at  this  time)  received 
crowns  from  him  as  the  reward, of  their  grace  and 
sweetness." 

Speakmg  of  their  lodgings  at  Nerni,  which  were 
gloomy  and  dirty,  Mr.  Shelley  says,  ^  On  returning 
to  our  inn,  we  found  that  the  servant  had  arranged 
our  rooms,  and  deprived  them  of  the  greaterportion 
of  their  former  disconsolate  appearance.    Ixiey  re- 

*  "  The  wind  (says  Lord  Byron*s  fellow-voyager)  gradually 
increased  in  violence  until  it  blew  tremendously ;  and,  as 
it  came  from  the  remotest  extremity  of  the  Lake,  produced 
waVes  of  a  frightfol  height,  and  covered  the  whole  surface 
with  a  chaos  of  foam.  One,  of  our  boatmen,  who  was  a 
dreadfully  stupid  fellow,  persisted  in  holding  the  sail  at 
a  {ime  when  the  boat  was  on  the  point  of  being  driven  un* 
der  water  by  the  hurricane.  On  discovering  this  error,  he 
let  it  entirely  go,  and  the  boat  for  a  moment  reAised  to 
ob^y  the  helm ;  in  addition,  the  rudder  was  so  broken  as 
to  render  the  management  of  it  very  difficult ;  one  way  e  fell 
in  and  then  another." 

t  *"  I  felt^  in  this  near  prospect  of  death  (says  Mr  Shelley), 
'a  mixture  of  sensations,  among  which  terror  entered, 
though  but  subordiuately.  My  feelings  would  have  been 
less  painful,  had  I  been  aloue ;  but  I  knew  that  my  com- 
panion would  have  attempted  to  save  me,  and  I  was  over- 
come with  humiliation,  when  I  thought  that  his  life 
might  have  been  risked  to  preserve  mine.  When  we  ar- 
rived at  St.  Gingoux,  the  inhaMtants,  who  stood  on  tlie 
diore,  unaccustomed  to  see  a  vessel  as  frail  as  ours,  and 
fearing  to  venture  at  all  on  such  a  sea,  exchanged  looks  of 
wonder  and  congratulation  with  our  boatmen,  who,  as 
well  as  ourselves,  were  well  pleased  to  set  foot  on  shore." 
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mmded  my  compankm  of  Greece :  it  was  five  yean, 
he  sttifT,  since  he  had  riept  in  such  beds." 

Luckily  for  Shelley's  full  enjoyment  of  these  scenes, 
he  had  never  before  happened  to  read  the  Heloise; 
and  though  his  companion  had  long  been  familiar  with 
that  romance,  the  sight  of  the  region  itself,  the 
"  birthplace  ojf  deep  Love,*'  every  spot  of  which 
seemed  instinct  with  the  passion  of  the  stoi^,  gave 
to  the  whole  a  fresh  and  actual  existence  in  his  miod. 
Both  were  under  the  spell  of  the  Genius  of  the  place, 
— J!K)th  full  of  emotion;  and  as  they  walked  silently 
through  the  vineyards  that  were  once  the^  bosquet 
de  Julie,"  Lord  Byron  suddenly  exclaimed,  ^  Thank 
God,  Polidori  is  not  here.'' 

That  the  glowing  stanzas  suggested  to  him  by  this 
scene  were  written  upon  the  spot  itself  appears  al- 
most certain,  from  the  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Murray 
on  his  way  back  to  Diodati,  in  which  he  announces 
the  Third  Canto  as  complete,  and  consisthig  of  117 
stanzas;  At  Ouchy,  near  Lausanne, — ^the  place 
from  which  that  letter  is  dated, — he  and  his  friend 
were  detained  two  days,  in  a  small  inn,'  by  the 
weather;  and  it  was  there,  in  that  short  interval, 
that  he  wrote  his^  Prisoner  of  Chillon,!'  adding  one 
more  deathless  association  to  the  already  immortalized 
localities  of  the  Lake. 

On  his  return  from  this  excursion  to  Diodati,  an 
occasion  was  afforded  for  the  gradfication^f  his  jesting 
propensities  by  the  avowal  of  the  young  physician  that 
— ^he  had  fallen  in  love.  On  the  evening  of  this  tender 
confession  they  both  appeared  at  Shelley's  cottage — 
Lord  Byron,  in  the  behest  and  most  boyish  spirits, 
rubbing  his  handd  as  he  walked  about  the  room,  and 
in  that  utter  incapacity  of  retention  which  ivas  one  of 
his  faibles,  making  jesting  allusions  to  the  secret  he 
had  just  heard.  The  brow  of  the  doctor  darkened 
as  this  pleasantry  went  on,  and,  at  last,  he  angrily 
accused  Lord  Byron  of  hardness  of  heart.  ^  I  never," 
said  he,  ^  met  with  a'pers(m  so 'Unfeeling."  This 
sally,  though  the  poet  had  evidently  brought  it  upon 
himself,  annoyed  him  most  deeply.  ^  Call  me  cold- 
hearted — me  insensible !"  he  exclaimed,  with'  mani- 
fest emotion—^  as  well  might  you  say  that  glass  is 
not  brittle,  which  has  been  cast  down  a  precipice, 
and  lies  dashed  to  pieces  at  the  foot  1" 

In  the  month  of  Jaly  he  paid,  a  visit  to  Copet,  and 
was.  received  by  the;  distinguished  hostess  with  a 
cordiality  the  more  sensibly  felt  by  him  as,  from  fa!s 
persona]  unpopularity  at  this  time,  he  had  hardly 
ventured  to  count  upon  it.T  In  her  usual  frank  style, 
she  took  him  to  task  upon  his  matrimonifd  conduct— r 
but  in  a  way  that  won  upon  his  mind,  and  dispdsed 
him  to  yield  to  her  suggestions. .  He  must  endeavour, 
she  told  him,  to  bring  about  a  reooncilialion  with 
his  wife,  apd  must  submit  to  contend  no  longer  with 
the  opinion  of  the  world.  In  vain  did  he  quote  her 
own  motto  'to  Delphine,  ^  Ui^  homme  pent  braver, 

*In  the  account  of  thisvigit  to  Copet  inliu  Memoranda, 
he  spoke  in  high  tetmu  of  the  daughter  of  his  hostess,  tfxe 
present  Duchess  de  Brog}ie,and,  in  noticing  how  much  she 
appeared  to  be  attached  to  her  husband,  remarked  that 
**  Nothing  was  more  pleasing  than  to  see  the  development 
of  the  domestic  affections  in  a  very  young  woman."  Of 
Madame  de  Sta^I,  ip  that  Memoir,  he  spoke  thus  :  "  Ma- 
dame de  Stael  was  a  good  woman  at  heart  and  the  cleverest 
at  bottom,  tmt  spoilt  by  a  wish  to  be— she  knew  not  what. 
In  her  own  house  she  was  amiable ;.  in  any  other  person's, 
yoa  wished  her  gone,  and  in  ber  owi^  again.'* 


une  femmedoit  succomber  aux  opinions  du' 
— her  reply  was,  that  all  this  might  be  vei 
say,  but  that,  in  real  life,  the  duty  and  ne 
yielding  belonged  also  to  the  man.  Her  c 
in  short,  so  far  succeeded  that  he  was  previ 
to  write  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  England, 
himself  still  willing  to  be  reconciled  to  La 
— a  concession  not  a  little  startling  to  those 
so  often,  lately,  heard  him  declare  that 
done  all  in  his  power  to  persuade  Lady 
return,  and  with  this  view  put  off^as  long  a 
signmg  the  deed  of  ^eparation,  that  step  I 
taken,  they  were  now  divided  for  ever." 

Of  the  particulars  of  this  brief  negotii 
ei^ued  upon  Madame  de  Stael's  sng^estic 
no  very  accurate  remembrance;  biit  tha 
little  doubt  that  its  failure,  afttf  the  violen 
done  his  own  pride  in  the  overture,  was 
infused  any  mixture  of  resentment  or  bitte 
the  feelings  hitherto  entertained  by  him  tl 
these  painful  differences.  He  had,  inde 
his  arrival  in  Geneva,  invariably  spoken  o 
with  kindness  and  regret,  imputing  the  c 
had  taken,  in  leaving  him,  not  to  herself  i 
and  assigning  whatever  little  share  of  blame 
allow  her  to  bear  in  the  transaction  to  the  su 
doubtless,  true  cause — -her  not  at  all  undc 
him.  **  1  have  no  doubt,"  he  would  somet 
^  that  she  really  did  believe  me  to  be  mad.' 

Another  resolution  coimected  with  his  dm 
affairs,  in  which  he  often,  at  this  time,  ipni 
fixed  intention  to  persevere,  was  that  of  ner 
ing  himself  to  touch  any  part  of  his  wife's 
Such  a  sacrifice,  there  is  no  doubt,  would  hi 
in  lus  situation,  delicate  and  manly :  but  tl 
natural  bent  of  his  disposition  led  him  to  i 
resolution,  he  wanted, — what  few,  perhaj 
have  attained,--the  fortitude  to  keep  ii. 

The  effects  of  the  late  struggle  on  his 
stirring  up  all  its  resources  and  energies,  w 
in  the  great  activity  of  his  genius  during  t 
of  this  period,  and  the  rich  variety,  both  in  < 
and  colouring,  of  the  works  with  which  it 
Besides  the  Third  Canto  of  Childe  Harold 
Prisoner  of  Chillon,  he  produced  also  his  tin 
^  Darkness  "  and  ^  Aip  Dream,"  the  latter 
cost  him  many  a  tear  in  writing, — being,  in 
most  mournful,  as  well  as  picturesque  ^s 
wandering  life"  that  ever  came  from  the 
heart  of  man.  Those  verses,  too,  entitled 
cantation,"  which  he  introduced  afterwardjf 
any  connexion  with  the  subject,  into  Manfi 
also  (at  least,  the  less  bitter  portion  of  thein' 
duction  of  this  period ;  and  as  they  were  wr 
after  the  last  fruitless  attempt  at  reconcilii 
.  needless  to  say  who  was  io>  his"  thoughti 
penned  some  of  the  (]y;>ening  stanzas. 


Though  thy  slumber  must  be  deep. 

Yet  thy  spirit  shall  not  sleep ; 

There  are  shades  which  will  not  vanish. 

There  are  thoughts  thou  canst  not  banisl 

By  a  power  to  thee  unknown, 

Thou  canst  never  be  alone ; 

Thou  art  wrapt  as  with  a  shroud. 

Thou  art  gather'd  in  a  cloud ; 

And  for  ever  shalt  thou  dwell 

In  the  spirit  of  this  speU. 


A.  D.  1815. 
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Thoo^  tboa  fe^'st  me  not  pau  by, 
nioa  ahalt  feel  me  tntli  thine  eye. 
A»  a  thing  tliat,  though  nnieen« 
Most  be  near  thee,  and  hath  been ; 
And  when,  in  that  secret  dread, 
Thon  haat  tnm*d  around  thy  head. 
Thou  shalt  marrel  I  am  not 
As  thy  shadow  on  the  spot,  . 

the  power  which  thou  dost  feel 
he  what  thou  must  conceal. 


i 

\ 


the  unfiniahed  ''Vampire,''  he  began  also, 
at  this  time,  another  romance  in  prose,  founded  upon 
the  stcHry  of  the  Maitiage  of  Belphegor,  and  intended 
to  shadow  oui  his  own  matrimonial  fate.  The  wife 
of  this  satanio  personage  he  described  much  in  the 
same  spirit  that  pervades  his  delineation  of  Donna 
Ines  in  the  Fint  Canto  of  Don  Juan.  'While  en- 
gaged, however,'  in  writing  this  story,  he  heard  from 
.England,  tiiat  Lady  Byron  was  ill,  and,  his  heart 
■oftening  at  the  intelligence,  he  threw  the  manus^ripf 
into  the  fire.  So  constantly  were  ihe  good  and  evil 
principles  of  his  nature  conflicting  for  mastery  over 
him.'* 

The  two  following. Poems,  so  different  from  each 
other  in  their  character, — ^the  first  prying  with  an 
awful  scepticism  into  the  darkness  of  another  world, 
and  the  second  breathing  all  that  is  most  natural  and 
tender  in  the  affections  df  diis, — were  also  vnritten  at 
this  Gme,  and  have  never  before  been  published. 

EXTRACT  FROM  AN  UNPUBLISHED  POEM. 

Could  I  remount  the  river  of  my  years 

To  the  first  fountain  of  our  smiloa  and  tears, 

I  would  not  trace  again  the  stream  of  hours 

Betweett  their  outworn  banks  of  withered  flowers. 

Bat  bid  it  flow  as  now— until  it  glides 

Into  the  number  of  the  nameless  tides. 
«  «  «  «  « 

What  is  this  Death  ?— a  quiet  of  the  heart  ? 
The  whole  of  that  of  whjich  we  ace  a  part  ? 
For  Life  is  but  a  vision— what  I  see 
Of  all  which  lives  alone  is  life  to  me. 
And  being  so— the  absent  are  the  dead. 
Who  haunt  us  Arom  tranquillity,  and  spread 
A  dreary  shroud  around  us,  and  invest 
With  sad  remembrancers  our  hours  of  rest. 

The  absent  are  the  dead— for  they  are  cold. 
And  ne'er  can  be  what  once  we  did  behold ; 
And  they  are  change(^  and  cheerless,— or  if  yet 
The  nnforgotten  do  not  all  forget. 
Since  thus  divided— equal  mustit  be 
If  the  deep  barrier  be  of  earth  or  sea ; 
It  may  be  both— but  one  day  end  it  must 
In  the  dark  union  of  insensate  dust. 

The  under*earth  inhabitants— are  they    .  ^- 

But  mingled  millions  decomposed  to  clay  ? 
The  ashes  of  a  thousand  ages  spread 
Wherever  man  has  trodden  or  shall  ti^ad  ? 
Or  do  they  in  their  silent  cities  dprell 
Each  in  his  incommunicative  cell  ? 
Or  have  they  their  own  language  ?  and  a  sense 
Of  breathless  being  ?— daiken'd  and  intense 
As  midnight  in  her  solitude  ?— Oh  Earth  !  ' 

Wl>cre  are  the  past  ?— and  wherefore  had  they  birth  ? 
The  dead  are  thy  inheritors— and  we  • 

But  bubbles  on  thy  surfece ;  and  the  key 


*  Upon  the  same  occasion,  indeed,  he  wrote  some  verses  , 
l^t  spirit  not  quite  so  geDerou8,of  which  a  few  of  the  open-  - 
u«UnesisallIshaUgive: 

And  thoa  wert  aad—  jetwas  I  not  with  tiiee ; 

And  tixta  wert  sick^i-aod  yet  I  was  not  near. 
Meibctaght  that  Joy  and  Health  alone  could  be 

Where  I  was  nott  and  pain  and  lorrow  here. 
And  is  it  thoa  1— It  U  as  t  foretold. 

And  shall  be  more  so  :—^tc  kc. 


Of  thy  profundity  is  in  the  gmve. 
The  ebon  portal  of  thy  pe<qi>led  cave. 
Where  I  would  walk  in  spirit,  and  behold 
Our  elements  resolved  to  things  imtold. 
And  fethom  hidden  wonders,  and  explore 
The  essence  of  great  bosoms  now  no  more. 


TO  AUGUSTA. 

•  1.      ^ 

My  sister  I  my  sweet  sister !  if  a  name 
>    Dearer  and  purer  were,  itiiihould  be  thine. 
Mountains  and  seas  divide  us,  but  I  claim 
No  tears,  but  tenderness  to  answer  mine  : 
Go  where  I  will,  to  me  thou  art  the  same—  ^ 
A  lavfid  regret  which  I  would  not  resign. 
There  yet  are  two  thii^FS  in  my  destiny,— 
A  world  to  roam  through,  and  a  home  with  thee. 

2. 

The  fint  were  nothing— had  I  still  the  last. 
It  were  the  haven  of  my  happiness ; 
But  other  claims  and  other  ties  thou  hast. 
And  mine  te  not  the  wish  to  make  them  less. 
A  strange  doom  is  thy  father's  son's,  and  past 
Recalling,  as  it  lies  beyond  redress ; 
Reversed  for  him  our  grandsire's  *  fate' of  yore,— 
He  had  no  rest  at  sea,  nor  I  on  shore. 

3. 

«If  my  inheritance  of  storms  hath  been 
In  other  elements,  and  on  the  rocks 
Of  perils,  overlook'd  or  unfereseen, 
I  have  sustained  my  share  of  worldly  shocks; 
The  fenlt  was  mine ;  nor  do  I  seek  to  screen 
My  errors  with  defensive  paradox ;  ^ 
I  have  been  cunning  in  mine  overtlurow. 

The  careful  pilot  of  my  proper  ^oe. 

4. 
Mine  were  my  faults,  and  mine  be  their  reward. 
My  whole  life  was  a  contest,  since  the  day 
That  gave  me  being,  gave  me  that  which  marr'd 
The  gift,— a  fate,  or  will,  that  walk'd  astray ; 
And  I  at  times  have  found  the  struggle  hard. 
And  thought  of  shaking  off  my  bonds  of  clay : 
But  now  I  fein  would  for  a  t^e  survive. 
If  but  to  see  what  next  can  well  arrive. 

6. 

Kingdoms  and  empires  in  my  little  day 
I  have  outlived,  and  yet  I  am  not  old ; 
And  when  I  look  on  this,  the  petty  spray 
Of  my  own  years  of  trouble^  which  have  roU*d 
Like  a  wild  bay  of  breakers,  melts  away : 
Sdmething— I  know  not  what— does  still  uphold 
A  spirit  of  slight  patience  {—not  in  vain. 
Even  for  its  own  sake,  do  we  purcha^  pain.  ,. 

6. 

Perhaps  the  workings  of  defiance  stir 
Within  mo,— or  perhaps  a  cold  despair. 
Brought  on  when  ills  habitually  recur^— 
Fei^aps  a  kinder  clime,  or  purer  air, 
(For  even  to  this  may  change  ofsoul  refer. 
And  with  light  armour  we  may  learn  to  bear,) 
Have  taught  me  a  strange  quiet,  'Which  was  not 
The  chief  companion  of  a  calmer  lot> 

7,      . 
I  feel  almost  at  times  as  I  have  felt 
In  happy  childhood;  trees,  and  flowers,  and  brooks. 
Which  do  repiember  me  of, where  I  dwelt 
Ere  my  young  mind  was  sacrificed  to  books. 


*  *  Admiral  Byron  was  remarkable  for  never  making  a 
voyage  without  a  tempest.  He  was  known  to  the  sailors 
by  the  facetious  name  of '  Foul-weather  Jack.' 

But,  thonifh  it  were  tempeat-tost. 
Still  his  bark  could.not  be  lost. 

He  returned  safely  froni  the  wreck  of  the  WageK^n  Anson's 
Voyage),  and  subsequently  circumnavigated  the  world, 
many  yean  after,  as  cotamandfiT  of  «,  itoCCtss  «v^)«A\N\»i)^7» 


\ 
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Come  a»  of  yore  upon  me,  and  can  meU 
My  heart  with  recognition  of  their  looks ; 
And  even  at  moments  I  conld  think  I  see 
Some  living  thing  to  love— but  none  like  thee. 

8. 
Here  are  the  Alpine  landscapes  which  create 
A  Aind  for  contemplation ;— to  admire 
Is  a  brief  feeling  of  a  triyial  date ; 
But  something  worthier  do  snch  scenes  inspire 
Here  to  be  lonely  is  not  desolate, 
For  much  I  view  which  I  could  most  desire. 
And,  aboTje  all,  a  lake  I  can  behold  ' 

Lovelier,  not  dearer,  than  our  own  of  old. 

9. 
Oh  that  thoa  wert  but  with  me !— bat  J  grow 
The  fool  of  my  own  wishes,  and  forget 
The  solitude  which  I  hav^  vaonted  so 
Has  lost  its  praise  in  this  but  one  regret ; 
There  may  be  others  which  I  less  may  show  ;— 
I  am  not  of  the  plaintive  mood,  and  yet 
^  feel  an  ebb  in  my  philosophy, 
And  the  tide  rising  in  my  alter'd  eye. 

10. 
I  did  remind  thee  of  our  own  dear  lake,  * 
By  the  old  hall  which  may  be  mine  no  more. 

-  Leman's  is  fair ;  but  Chink  not  I  forsake 
The  sweet  remembrance  of  a  dearer  shore : 
Sad  havoc  Time,  must  with  my  memory  make 
Ere  that  or  tAmt  can  fiide  these  eyes  before ;  ^ 
Though,  like  all  things  which  I  luire  loved,  they  are 

Resign'd  for  ever,  or  divided  far. 

11. 

The  wprld  is  all  before  me ;  I  but  ask 
Of  nature  that  with  which  she  will  comply— 
It  is  but  in  her  summer's  sun  to  bask. 
To  taiugle'with  the  quiet  of  he^sky. 
To  see  ner  gentle  face  without  a  mask. 
And  never  gaze  on  it  with  apathy. 
She  was  my  early  friend,  and  now  diall  be 
BIy  sister-^till  I  look  again  on  thee. 

12. 

I  can  reduce  all  feeling^  but  this  one : 
And  that  I  would  not ;— for  at  length  I  see 

*■  Such  scenes  as  chose  wherein  my  life  begun. 
The  earliest-— even  the  onlyjpHths  forme— 
iHlad  I  but  sooner  learnt  the  crowd  to  shun, 
I  had  been  better  than  I  now  can  be 
The  passions  which  haV%  torn  me  would  have  slept ; 

/  Jbad  not  suffered,  and  tkou  hadst  not  wept. 

13.' 
With  false  ambition  what  had  I  to  do  ?     . 
Little  with  love,  and  least  of  all  vdth  fame  ; 
And  yet  they  came  xmsought,  and  with  me  grew. 
And  made  me  all  which  they  can  make— a  name. 
Yet  this  was  not  the  end  I  did  pursue ; 
Surely  I  once  beheld  a  nobler  aim. 
But  all  is  over^  am  one  the  more 
To  baffled  millions  which  have  gone  before. 

14. 

And  for  the  Aitnre,  this  world*s  future  may 
From  me  demand  but  little  of  my  care : 
I  have  outlived  myself  by  many  a  day ; 
Having  survived  so  many  things  that  were : 
My  years  have  been  no  slumber,  but  the  prey 
Of  ceaseless  vigils ;  for  I  had  the  share 
Of  life  which  might  have  fill'd  a  century. 

Before  its  fourth  in  time  had  pass'd  me  by. 

»  .1 

15. 
And  for  the  remnant  which  may  be  to  comp 
I  am  content ;  and  for  the  past  I  feel* 
Hot  thankless,— for  within  the  crowded  sum 
Of  struggles,  happiness  at  times  would  steal. 
And  for  the  present,  I  would  not  benumb  ^ 
'My  feelings  farther^— Nor  shall  I  conceal 
That  with  all  this  I  still  can  look  around«   . 

And  worship  Nature  with  a  thought  profound. 

*  The  lake  of  Newstead  Abbey. 


1».      , 

For  thee,  my  own  sweet  sister,  ia  thy  bea 
I  know  myself  secure,  as  then  in  mine; 
We  were  and  are— I  am,  even  as  thou  ait 
"Beings  who  ne'ei'each  other  can  resign : 
It  is  the  same,  together  or  apart. 
From  life's  commencement  to  its  slow  de< 
We^are  entwined— let  death  come  slow 
The  tie  which  hound  the  first  endures  tlie 


I 


In  the  montli  of  AuguB$,  Mr  M.  G.  Lewi 
to  pass  some  time  with  him ;  and  he  was^ 
visited  by  Mr  Richard  Sharpe,  of  whom  h 
such  honourable  mention  in  the  joumal  ahreac 
and  with  whom,  atf  I  have  heard  that  gentlei 
4t  now  gave  him^  evident  pleasure  to  coaTen 
their  common  friends  in  England.  Among  tfa 
appeared  to  havcTleft  the  stroi^e^t  impresski 
ferest  and  admiration  on  his  mind,  was  (as  ea 
be  believed  by  all  who  know  this  distinguisi 
sod)  Sir  James  Mackintosh. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  his  friends,  Mr  Hi 
and  Mr  S.  Davies,  he  set  out,  a»  vTe  have  set 
the  former,  on  a  tmir  through  the  Bernese 
aftef  accomplishing  which  journey,  about  tiK 
ning  of  October  he  took  has  departure,  aecoi 
by  the  same  gentleman,  for  Italy. 

The  first  letter  of  the  foUowing  series  wai 
be  seen,  written  a  few  days  before  he  left  Dii 

LETTER   CCXLVH. 

TO  MB  MURRAY. 


♦  ' 


Diodati,Oct. 


•*  Save  me  a  copy  of  *  Buck's  Richard  III.' 
lished  by  Longman ;  but  do  not  send  out  mon 
I  have  too  many. 

**  The  *  Monody'  is  ia  too  many  paragFaphi 
makes  it  unintdh'gible  to  me;  if  any  one  ebe 
stands  it  in  the  present  form,  th'^y  ar^  wisei 
ever,  as  it  cannot  be  rectified  till  my  return, 
been  already  published,  even  publish  it  on 
^collection^tt  will  fill  up  the  olace  of  the 
epistle. 

"Strike  out  *  by  request  6f  a  friend,'  whic 
trash,  and  must  have  been  dbne  to  make  it  rid 

"  Be  careful  in  the  printing  the  stanzas  bq 

Though  the  day  of  my  destiny's,  &c. 

whicR  I  think  well  of  as  a  compoiitK>n. 

**  *  The  Antiquary'  is  not  the  best  of  the  thi 
much  above  all  the  last  twenty  years,  saving  i 
brothers.  Holcroft's  Memoirs  are  valuable  ai 
ing  strength  of  endurance  in  the  man,  which  ii 
more  than  all  the  talent  in  the  world. 

"And  so  you  have  been  publishing /Marg 
Anjou'  and  an  Assyrian  tale,.and  cefusing  \^ 
Waterloo,  and  the  *  Hue  and  (?iy.*  I  fcm 
which  most  to  admire,  your  rejecticms  or  i 
ances.  I  believe  that  prose  is,  after  all,  th 
reputable,  for  certes,  if  every  one  could  forese 
I  won't  go  on— that  is,  vrith  this  senteoet 
poetry  is,  I  fear,  ineurable.  Qpd  help  me  1  il 
ceed  in  this  scribbling,  I  shall  have  fir^te^  «! 
mind  before  I  am  thirty,  but  it  k  at  IpMf 
relief  to  me.    For  the  present— go(^^«iipi 
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LETTER  CCXLVni.. 

TO  MR  MCRRAT.       . 

•  Uartigny.  October  9th,  ISIik 
lus  far  on  my  way  to  Italy.    We  haye  just 
the  'Pisse-Yache'  (one  of  the  first  totrents  in 
rland)  in  time  to  view  the  iris  which  the  sua 
long  it  before  noon. 

dave  writtpn  to  you  twice  late^^  Mr  Davies, 
,  is  arriTed.  He  brings  tbe  original  MS.  which 
iriieci  to  see.  .  Recollect  that  the  printing  is  to 
a  that  which  Mr  Shelley  brought;  and  recollect 
iat  the.  concluding  stanzas  of  Childe  Harold 
to  wj 4oiujglUer)  wliich  I  ha4-not  made  up.  my 
rhelfaer  to  publish  pr'tiot  when  they  were  first 
1  (as  you  wOi  see-marked  on^  margin  of  the 
^py)*.  J  had  (and.  haye)  fully  determined  to 
ti,  with  the  rest  of  the  canto;  as  in  the  copy 
ydu  received  by  Mr  Shelley,  before  I  sent  it  to 
id. 

ir  weather  is  lery  fine,  i^hich  is  more  tl^n  the 
»r  has  been^— At  Milan  I  shall  expect  to  hear 
oil.  Address  either  to  I^ilan,  po9te  rettante, 
vay  of  Genera,  t9  the  care  of  Monsr  Heptsch, 
ier.  I  write  these  few  lines  in  case  my  othor 
thoidd  not  rea«b  you ;  I  trust  one  of  them  will. 
S.  My  best  rei|>ects  and  regards  to  Mr  Gifford. 
Du  tellliim,  it  may  perhaps  be  as  well  to  put  a 
tote  to  th{|t  part  relating  to  Clarens,  merely  to 
lat  of  course  the  description  does  not  refer  to 
urticular  spot  so  much  as  to  the  command  of 
f  round  it?  I  do  not  know  that  thi^  is  neces- 
jid  leave  it  to  J^r  G.'s  choice,  as  my  editor, — 
jU  allow  me  to  call  him  so  at  this  distance.'* 

LETTER  CCXLIX. 

TO  MR  HURRAY. 

ft 

«  Milan,  October  Kth,  18IS. 
iear  that  Mr  Davies  has  arrived  in  England, — 
at  of  some  letters,  &c.».oommitted  to  his  care 
H.,  only  Aa{^  have  been  delivered..  This  in- 
noe  natuiaOy  mal^lne  feel  a  little  anxious  for 
and  amcrngst  them  for  the  MS.,  which  I  wished 
e  compared  with  the  one  sent  by  me  ^ough 
nds  of  Mr  Shelley.  I  trust  that  U  has  arrived 
— and  indeed  not  less  so,  that  some  little 
s,  &c.,  from  Mont  fibnc,  for  my  daughter  and 
>ces,  have  reached  their  address.  Pray  have 
)odnes8  to  ascertain  from  Mr  Davies  that 
sident  (by  customhouse  or  loss)  has  befallen 
and  satitfy  me  on  this  point  at  your  earliest 
kience. 

I  recollect  rightly,  you  tdd  me  that  Mr  Gif- 
ad  kindly  undertaken  to  correct  the  press  (at 
quest)  during  my  absence — at  least  I  hope 
will  add  to  my  many  obligations  to  that  gentle- 

M 

wrote  to  you,  on^  my  way  here,  a  short  note, 
Martigny.  Mr  Hobhouse  and  myself  arrived 
few  da|S  ago,  by  the  Simplon  and  Laggo  Ma^- 
r^iil^.  Of^  terse  we  visited-  the  Borromean 
^9  which  are^iine,  but  too  artificial.  The 
lificenl!  in  its  nature  and  its  art, — 
hfiP^e  done  wonders, — to  say  no- 


thing of  the  devil,  who  must  certainly  have  had  a 
hand  (or  a  hoof)  in  some  of  the  rocks  and  ravines 
through  and  over  which  the  works  are  carried. 
*  *^  Milan  is  striking,  the  cathedral  superb.  The  city 
altogether  reminds  me  of  Seville,  but  a  little  inferior. 
We  had  heard  divers  bruits,  and  took  precautions  on 
the  road,  near  the  frontier,  agaiost  some  '  many 
worthy  fellows  (t.  e.  felons)  that  were  out,'  and  had 
ransacked  some  preceding  travellers,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  near  Sesto, — or  Cesto,  I  forget  which, — of  cash 
and  raiment,  besides, putting  them  in  bodily  fear,  and 
lodging  about  twenty  slugs  in  the  retreating  part  of 
a  courier  belonging  to  Mr  Hope.  But  we  were  not 
mplested,  and,  I  do  not  think,  in  any  danger,  except 
of  making  mistakes.in  the  way  of  cocking  and  priming 
whenever  we  saw  an  old  house,  or  an  ill-looking 
thicket,  and  bow  and  then  suspecting  the  *  true  men,' 
who  have  very  much  the  appearance  (^  the  thieves 
of  other  coimtries.  What  the  thieves  may  k>ok  like, 
I  know  not,  nor  desire  to  know,  for  it  seems  they 
come  upon  you  in  bodies  of  thirty  ('in  buckram  and 
Kendal  green ' )  at  a  time,  so  that  the  voyagers  have 
no  great  chance.  It  isisometbiug  like  poor  dcftr  Turkey 
in  that  reelect,  but  not  so  good,  for  there  you  can 
have  as  great  a  body  of  rogues  to  match  the  regular 
banditti ;  but  here  itie  geus  d'armes  are  said  to  be  no 
great  things,  and  as^fw  one's  own  people,  one  can't 
carry  them  about  like  Robiason  Crusoe  with  a  gun 
on  each  shoulder. 

.^  I  have  been  to  the  Ambrosian  library — ^it  is  a  fine 
collection — ^full  of  *MSS.  edited  and  unedited.  I  en- 
close you  a  list  of  the  former  recently  published :  these 
are  matters  for  your  literati.  For  me,  in  my  simple 
way,  I  have  been  most  delighted  with  &  correspon- 
dence of  letters,  all  original  and  amatoiy,  between 
Lucretia  Borgia  and  Cardinal  Beptbo,  preserved 
there.  I  have  pored  over  them  and  a  lock  of  her 
hair,  the  prettiest  and  Ccurest  imaginable — I  never 
saw  fairer — and  shall  go  repeatedly  tqread  the  epistles 
over  and  over ;  and  if  I  can  obtain  some  of  the  hair  by 
fair  means,  I  shall  try.  I  have  already  persuaded 
the  librarian  to  promise  me  copies  of  the  letters,  and 
I  hope  he  will  not  disappoint  me.  They  are  short, 
but  very  simple,  sweet,  and  to  the  purpose ;  there  are 
some  copies  of  verses  in  Spanish  also  by  her ;  the  tress 
of  her  hair  is  kmg,  and,  as  I  said  before,  beautiful. 
The  Brera  galleiy  of  paintings  has  some  fine  piqtures^ 
but  nothing  of  a  collection.  Of  painting  I  know  no- 
thing; but  1  like  a  Guercino— «  picture  of  Abraham 
putting  away  Hagar  and  Ishmael — which  seems  to 
me  natural  and  goodly.  The  Flemish  school,  such 
9S 1  saw  it  inVlanders,  I  utterly  detested,  despised, 
and  Abhorred;  it  might  be  painting,  but  it  was  not 
nature ;  the  Italian  is  pleasing,  and  their  icUal  very 
noble. 

^  The  Italians  I  have  encountered  here  are  very 
intelligen^t  and  agreeable.  In  a  few  days  I  am,  to 
meet  Monti.  By  the  wa^,  I  have  just  heiurd  an  anec- 
dote of  Beccaria;  who  published  such  admirable 
things  against4he  punishment  of  death.  As  soon  as 
his  book^as  out,  his  secant  (having  read  it,  I  pre- 
sume,)^tole  his  watch;  and  his  master,  while. correct- 
ing the  press  of  a  second  edition,  did  all  he  could  to 
have  hhn  hanged  by  way  of  advertisement. 

**  I  forgot  to  mention  the  triumphal  ardi  begun  by 
Napoleon,  as  a  gate  to  this  city.  It  is  unfinished^  but 
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the  part  completed  worthy  of  another  age  and  the 
■ame  country.  The  society  here  is  very  odfjiy  carried 
on,— at  the  theatre  and  the  theatre  only^ — which 
answers  to  our  opera.  People  meet  there  as  at  a 
rout,  but  in  jery  small  circles*  From  Milan  I  shall 
go  to  Venice.  If  you  write,  write.to  Geneva,  as  before 
—the  letter  will  be  forwaided. 

••  Yours  ever.** 

LETTER  CCL. 

TO  MB  HUBRAT. 

«  Milan,  November  1st,  1816. 

**  I  have  reoently  written  to  you  rather  frequently, 
but  without  any  late  answer.  Mr  Hobhouse  and 
myself  set  out  for  Venice  in  a  few  days ;  but  you  had 
better  still  address  to  me  at  Mr  Hentsch's,  Banquier, 
Geneva;  he  will  forward  your  letters. 

^I  do  not  know  whetner  I  mentioned  toTyou, 
some  time  ago,  that  I  had  parted  with  the;l>r  Polidori  a 
few  weeks  previous  to  my  leaving  Dipdati,  I  know 
no  great  harm  of  him;  but  he  had  an  alacrity  of 
getting  into  scrapes,  and  was  too  young  and  heedless ; 
and  having  enough  to  attend  to  in  my  own  concerns, 
and  without  time  to  become  his  tutor,  I  thought  it 
much  better  to  give  him  his  cong^.  He  arrived  at 
Milan  some  weeks  before  Mr  Hobhouse  and  myself. 
About  a  week  ago,  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  at 
the  thtetre  with  an  Austrian  officer,  in  which  he  was 
exceedingly  in  the  wrong,  he  has  <  contrived?  to  get 
sent  out  of  the  territory,  and  is  gone  to  Florence.  I 
was  not  present,  the  pit  having  been  the  scene  of 
altercation;  but  on  being  sent  for  from  the  Cavalier 
Breme's  box,  where  I  was  quietly  staring  at  the 
ballet,  I  found  the  man  of  medicine  begirt  with  gre- 
nadiers, arrested  by  the  guard,  conveyed  into  the 
guard-room^  where  there  was  much  swearing  in  se- 
veral languages.  They  were  going  to  keep  him  there 
for  the  night;  but  on  my  giving  my  name,  and 
answering  for  his  apparition  next  morning,  he  was 
permitted  egress.  Next  day  he  had  an  order  from 
the  government  to  be  gone  in  twentyifour  hours,  and 
accordingly  gone  he  is,  some  days  ago.  We  did  what 
we  could  for  hun,  but  to  no  purpose;  and  indeed  he 
brought  it  upon  himself,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  for  I 
was  not  present  at  the  squabble  itself.  I  believe 
this  is  the  real  state  of  his  case ;  and  I  tell  it  yQu  be- 
cause I  believe  things  sometimes  reach  you  in  Eng- 
land in  a  false  and  exaggerated  form.  We  found 
Mibm  veiy  polite  and  .hospitable,  ^  and  have  the 

ft 
*  With  Milan,  however,  or  its  society  the  noble  traveller 
was  fkr  from  being  pleased,  and  in  his  Memoranda,  I  re- 
collect, he  described  his  stay  there  to  be  *  like  a  sliip  under 
quarantine.*  Among  other  persons  whom  he  met  in  the 
society  of  that  place  was  M.  Beyle,  the  ingeiUous  author  of 
"  L'HUtoire  de  la  Peinture  en  Italie»  who  thus  describes 
the  impression  their  first  interfiew  left  upon  him. 

«  Ce  fist  pendant  rautdmne  de  1816,  que  je  le  rencoptrai 
an  th^tre  de  la  Scala,  h.  Milan,  <^s  j^  loge  de  M.  iiouis 
de  Brdme.  Je  fus  frapp6  des  yeux  d^ljord  Byron  au  mo- 
ment ou  il  ^outait  un  sestetto  dnm  op6ra  de  Ma^er  inti- 
tule Eleiia.  Je  n'ai  vu  de  ma  vie,  rien  de  plus  beau  ni  de 
plus  expressif.  Encore  axiuourdliui,  si  je  viens  Hi  penser  k 
I'expression  qu'un  grand  peintre  devrait  donner  au  g^nie, 
cette  tete  sublime  reparait  tout- jl-coup  deyant  nioi.  J'eus 
nn  instant  d'enthousiasme,  et  oubliant  la  juste  repugnance 
que  tout  homme  un  pen  fler  doit  avoir  k  se  faire  presenter 
ii  nn  pair  d'Angleterre,  je  priai  M.  de  Brdme  de  m'intro- 
duire  k  Lord  Byron.  Je  me  trourai  le  lendemain  k  diner  * 


same  hopeaof  Verona  and  Venice.    I  have 
paper." 

•*Everyoon, 

i 

LETTER  CCUr. 

TO   MR  MOORB.r 

«  Verona,  November  0Qi 
*'MY  dear  MOORE, 

''Your  letter,  written  before  my  depart 
England,  and  addressed  to  me  in  London,  on 
ed  me  recently.  Sinbe  that  period,  I  haVieli 
a  portion  of  that  part  of  Europe  which  I  ha 
•ready  seen.  Abo\it  a  month  since,  I  crossed 
from  Switzerland  to  Milan,  which  I  left  a  I 
ago,  and  am  thus  far  on  my  way  to  Venia 
I  shall  probably  winter.  Yesterday  I  wu 
shores  of  the  Benacus,  with  his  fiuctibus  eij 
Catullus*s  Sirmium  has  still  its  name  and  sit< 
remember^  fnvhis  sake;  bat  the  very  he 
ftimnal  rains  and  mists  prevented  our  quiti 
route  (that  is,  Hobhouse  and  myself,  who  ar 
sent  voyaging  together),  as  it  was  better  not 
at  all  than  to  a  great  disadvantage. 

^  I  found  on  the  BenacU  the  same  tnidit 
city  still  visible  in  calm  weather  below' the 
which  you  have  preserved  of  Lough  Neagh, 
the  dcyir,  cold  eve's  declining.'  I  do  not  b 
it  is  authorised  by  records ;  but  they  tell  yoi 
story,  and  say  that  the  city  was  swallowed  i 
earthquake.  We  moved  to-day  overthe.fr 
Verona,  by  a  read  suspected  cf  thieves—'  I 
convey  it  call,'-^but  without  molestation, 
remain  here  a  day  or  two  to  gape  at  the  on 
vels — amphitheatre,  paintings,  and  all  that  1 
of  travel — though  Catullus,  Claudian,  andSlu 
have  done  more  for  Verona  than  it  ever  did  i 
They  still  pretend  to  show,  I  believe,  the  ' 
all  the  Capulets' — we  shall  see. 

**  Among  many  things  at  Milao,  one  plee 
particularly,  viz.,  the  correspondence  (in  the; 
love-letters  in  the  world)  of  Lucretia  Boi] 
Cardinal  Bembo  (who,  you  say,  made  a  vi 
cardinal),  and  a  lode  of  her  hair,  and  some 
verses  of  hers,-^he  k>ck  very  fair  and  beau 
took  one  single  hair  of  it  i^  a  relic,  and  wisbe 
to  get  a  copy  of  one  or  two  of  the  letters;  I 
prohibited :  that  I  don't  mind ;  but  it  was  ii 
cable;  and  so  I ^ only  got  some  of  them  bj 

Chez  M.  de  Br6me,  avec  lui,  et  le  c^l^bre  Monti,  11 
auteur  de  la  Beuvigliana.  On  paria  po6sie,  on  < 
demander  quels  ^taient  les  douze  plus  beaux  ven 
puis  nn  sitele,  en  Franfais,  en  Italien,  en  Aitfl 
Italiens  pr^sens  s'accord^rent  k  d^igner  les  dm 
miers  vers  de  la  Mtuckeroniana  de  Monti,  comin 
I'on  a?ait  fliit  de  plus  beau  dans  leur  langue,  dei 
ans.  Monti  voulut  bien  nous  les  reciter.  Je  regar 
Byron,  il  fut  ravi.  La  nuance  de  hauteur,  ou  pl( 
d*nn  homme  qui  »e  trouve  avoir  d  rtpousser  utu  i 
nitdt  qui  d^parait  un  pen  sa  belle  figure,  dispaml 
coup  pour  Aire  place  k  I'expression  du  bonhenr.  Le 
chant  de  la  Mascherotdana,  que  Monti  r^cita  pr 
entier,  vaincu  par  les  acclamations  des  anditeim, 
plus  vive  sensation  k  I'auteur  de  C^tSSb  "Bm&IL ' 
blierai  jamais  I'expression  divine  4^es  traits;  «^ 
serein  de  la  puissance  et  du  giole,  et 
Byron  n'avait,  en  ce  moment;  aoci 
reprocber.* 
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[epC  b  the  AmbronaD  Library,  which  J. 
d  to  look  them  oyer— to  the  scaidal  of  the 
prho  wanted  to  enlighten  me  with  sundry 
[SS.,  dassical,  phibeophical,  and  pious. 
i  to  the  Pope's  daughter,  and  wish  myself 

seen  the  finest  parts  of  Switserland,  the 
!  Rhone,  and  the  Swiss  and  Italnm  Ukes ; 
luties  of  wliich  I  refer  you  to  the  Outde- 
e  north  of  Italy  is  tolerably  free  from  the 
at  the  south  sWarms  with  them,  I  am  told. 
le  Stael  I  saw  frequently  at  Copet,  which 
i  remarkably  pleasant.  She  has  been  par- 
ind  to  me.    I  was  for  some  months  her 

in  a  country-hoikse  called  Diodati,  which 

he  Lake  of  Geneva.    My  plans  are  yery 

but  it  is  probable  that  you  win  see  me  hi 

the  spring.  I  have  some  business  there, 
te  to  me,  will  you  address  to  the  care  of 
tsch,  fianquier,  Genera,  who  receives  and 
ly  letters.  Remember  me  to  Rogers,  who 
ne  lately,  with  a  short  account  of  your 
Bh>  I  trust,  is  near  the  light.  He  speaks 
ligh^. 

ilth  is  very  endurable,  except  that  I  am 
casual  giddiness  and  faintnesses,  which  is 
Be  lady,  ^at  I  anr  rather  ashamed  of  the 
When  I  saOed,  I  had  a  physician  with 
,  after  some  months  (^  patience,  I  found  it 
to  part  with«  before  I  left  Geneva  some 
arriving  at  Milan,  I  found  this  gentleman 
)d  sdciety,  where  he  prospered  for  some 
it,  at  length,  at  the  theatre  he  quarrelled 
iistrian  officer,  and  was  sent  out  by  the 
t  in  twenty-four  hours.  I  was  not  present 
abble ;  but,  on  hearing  that  he  was  put 
tt,  I  went  and  got  him  out  of  his  confine- 
ould  not  prevent  his  being  sent  off,  which, 
partly  deserved,  being  quite  in  the  wrong, 
b^^n  a  row  for  row's  sake.  I  had  pre- 
Lustrian^govemment  some  weeks  myself, 
tm  his  cong^  from  Geneva.  He  is  not  a 
,  but  veiy  young  and  hot-headed,  and 
r  to  incur  chseases  than  to  cure  them, 
and  myself  found  it  useless  to  intercede  for 
happened  some  time  before  we  left  Milan, 
to  Florence. 

ui  I  saw,  and  was  visited  by,  Monti,  the 
rated  of  the  living  Italian  poets.  He 
'  sixty :  in  face  he  is  like  the  late  Cooke 

His  frequent  changes  in  politics  have 
reiy  unpopular  as  a  man.  I  saw  many 
ir  literati;  but  none  whose  names  are  well 
Bngland,  except  Acerbi.  I  lived  much 
talians,  parttcylarly  with  the  Marquis  of 
mily,  who  are  very  able  and  intelligent 
ially  the  Abate.  There  was  a  ftunous 
:ore  who  held  forth  while  I  was  there. 

astonished  me;  but,  although  I  under- 
n,  and  speak  it  (with  more  readiness  than 
[  could  only  carry  off  a  fefw  very  common- 
)logical  images,  and  one  line  about  Ar- 
i  another  about  Algiers,  with  sixty  words 
!  tragedy  about  Eteocles  and  Polynices. 
le  Italians  liked  him— others  called  his 
e  '  seccatura'  (a  devilish  good  word,  by 
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the  way) — and  all  Milan  was  Sn  controverqr  about 
him. 

^  The  state  of  morals  in  these  parts  is  in  some  soirt 
lax.  A  mother  and  son  were  pointed  out  at  the 
theatre,  as  being  pronounced  by  the  Milanese  world 
to  he  of  the  Theban  dynasty — but  this  was  all.  The 
narrator  (one  of  the  firat  men  in  Milan)  seemed  to  be 
not  sufficiently  scandalized  by  the  taste  or  the  tie. 
All  society  in  Mikm  is  carried  on  at  the  opera  :  they 
have  private  boxes,  where  they  play  at  cards,  or 
talk,  or  any  thing  else ;  but  (except  at  the  Cassino) 
there  are  no  open  houses,  or  balls,  &c.  &c.     *       * 

♦        *        «        ♦        *        1^.  « 

^  The  peasant  girls  have  all  very  fine  daii  eyes, 
and  many  of  them  are  beautiful.  There  are  also 
two  dead  bodies  in  fine  pre8crvation--one  Saint  Carlo 
Boromeo,  at  Milan;  the  other  not  a  saint,  but  a  chief, 
named  Visconti,  at  Monza — both  of  which  appeared 
very  agreeable.  In  one  of  the  Boromean  isles  (the 
Isola  Bella),  there  is  a  large  laurel — the  largest  known 
—on  which  Buonaparte,  staymg  there  just  before  the 
battle  of  Marengo,  carved  with  his  knife  the  word 
*Battaglia.'  I  saw  the  letters,  now  half  worn  out 
and  partly  erased. 

^  Excuse  this  tedious  letter.  To  be  tiresome  is 
the  privilege  of  old  age  and  absence  :  I  avail  myself 
of  the  latter,  and  the  former  I  have  anticipated.  If 
I  do  not  speak  to  you  of  my  own  affairs,  it  is  not 
from  want  of  confidence,  but  to  spare  you  and  my- 
self. My  day  is  over— what  then  ? — I  have  had  it. 
To  be  sure,  I  have  shortened  it;  and  if  I  had  done 
as  much  by  this  letter,  it  would  have  been  as  well. 
But  you  win  forgive  that,  if  not  the  other  faults  of 
^  Yours  ever  and  most  affectionately, 

**R 

•P.S.Nov.  7, 1816. 
^  I  have  been  over  Verona.  The  amphitheatre  is 
veonderful— beats  even  Greece.  Of  the  truth  of 
Juliet's  story,  they  seem  tenacious  to  a  degree,  in- 
sisting on  the  fact — ^giving  a  date  (1303),  and  show- 
ing a  tomb.  It  is  a  plain,  open,  and  partly  decayed 
sarcophagus,  %ith  withered  leaves  in  it,  in  a  wOd  and 
desolate  conventual  garden,  once  a  cemetery,  now 
ruined  to  the  very  graves.  The  situation  struck  me 
as  veiy  appropriate  to  the  legend,  being  blighted  as 
their  love.  I  have  brought  away  a  few  pieces  of  the 
granite,  to  give  to  my  daughter  and  my  nieces.  Of 
the  other  marvels  of  this  city,  paintingsi,  antiquities, 
&c,  excepting  the  tombs  of  the  Scaliger  princes,  I 
have  no  pretenions  to  judge.  .The  Gothic  monu- 
men$s  of  the  Scaligers  pleased  me,  but  'a  poor  vir- 
tuoso am  1/  and 

y  "Ever  yours.** 

It  must  have  been  observed,  in  my  account  of 
Lord  Byron's  life  previous  to  his  marriage,  that, 
without  leaving  altogether  unnoticed  (what,  indeed, 
was  too  notorious  to  be  so  evaded)  certain  affahv  of 
gallantry  in  which  he  had  the  reputation  of  being 
engaged,  I  have  thought  it  right,  besides  refraining 
from  such  detsuls  in  my  narrative,  to  suppress  also 
whatever  passages  in  his  Journals  and  Letters  might 
be  supposed  to  bear  too  personally  or  particularly  on 
the  same  delicate  topics.    Incomplete  as  the  strange 
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history  of  his  mind  and  heart  must,  ia  one  of  its  most 
iateresting  chapters,  be  left  by  these  omissions,  still 
a^  deference  to  that  peculiar,  seiiie  of  decorum  ill  this 
country,  which  marks  the  mention  of  such  frailtiet 
as  hardly  a  less  crime  than  the  coinmission  of  them, 
and,  still  more,  the  regard  due  to  the  feelings  of  the 
liring,  who  ought  not  rashly  to  be  made  to  suffer  for 
the  erron  of  the  dead,  har^  combined  to  render  this 
sacrifice,  however  muck  it  may  be  regretted, 
necessaiy. 

We  have  now,  howeYer,  shifted  the  scene  to  a 
r^oh  wh^re  less  caution  is  requisite ; — where,  from 
the  different  standard' applied  to.  fenuUe  moMls  in 
these  respects,  if  the  wrong  itself  be  not  fessensd  by 
•this  dinunution  of  the  consciousnete  of  it,  less  scrqple 
may  be,  at  least,  felt  towards  persons  so  circum- 
stanced, and  whatever  delicacy  ^e  may  think  right 
to  exercise  in  speaking  of  their  frailties  must  be  with 
reference  rather  to  our  views  and  usages  than  theirs. 
Availing  myself,  with  this  \tAter  qualification,  of 
ihe  greater  latitude  th^s  allowed  me,  I  shall  venture 
so  far  to  depart  from  the  plan  hitherto  pursued,  as  to 
give,  with  but  little  suppression,  the  noble  poet's 
letters  relative  to  his  Italian  adventures.  '  To  throw 
a  veil  altogether  over  these  irregularities  of  his  private 
life  would  be  to  afford — ^were  it  even -practicable— r« 
but  a  partial  portraiture  of  his  character ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand;  to  rob  him  of  the  advantage  of  being 
himself  the  historian  of  his  errors  ^where  no  injury 
to  others  can  flow  from  the  disclosure)  would  be  to 
deprive  him  of  whatever  softening  light  can  be  thrown 
round  such  trarfgressions  by  the  vivacity  and  fancy, 
the  passionate  love  of  b^uty,  and  the  strong  yearning 
after  affection  which  will  be  found  to  have,  jnore  or 
less,  mingled  with  even  the  least  refined  of  his 
attachments.    Neither  is  any  great  danger  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  sanction  or  seduction  of  such 
an  example ;  as  they  who  would  dare  to  plead  the 
authority  of  Lord  Byron  for  their  errors  must  first  be 
able  to  trace  them  to  the  same  palliating  sources,-^ 
to  that  sensibility,  whose  very  excesses  showed  its 
strength  and  depth, — that  stretch  of  imagination,  to 
the  very  verge,  perhaps,  of  what  reason  can  bear 
witBout  giving  way, — that  whole  combination,  in 
short,  of  grand  but  disturbing  powers,  which  alone 
could  be  allowed  to  extenuate  such  moralderange- 
ment,  but  which,  even  in  him  thus  dangerously  gifted, 
were  insujfficient  to  excuse  it. 

Having  premised  these  few  observations,  I  shall  now 
proceed,  with  less  interruption,  to  lay  his  correspon- ' 
dence,  during  this  and  the  two  succeeding  years, 
before  the  reader.   ' 

• 

LETTER  CCLm. 

TO  MR  MOORE. 

«  Venice,  November  17th,  I8I6. 
•*  I  wrote  to  you  from  Verona  the  other  day  in  my 
progress  hither,  which  letter  I  hope  you  will  receive. 
Some  three  yei^rs  ago,  or  it  may  be  <more,  I  recollect 
your  telling  me  that  you  had  received  a  letter  from 
our  friend  Sam,  dated  '  On  board  his^gondola.'  .  My 
gondola  is,  at  this  present,  waiting  for  me  on  the 
canal;  but  I  prefer  writing -^ to  you  in  the  house,  it 
being  autumn — and  rather  an  English  autumn  than 


Otherwise.  It  is  my  iBtentidn  ip  remain  atVe 
during  th«  winter,  probably,  a«  it  has  alivajil 
(next  to  the  East)  the  greenest  idand  of 
imaginatioii.  .  It  has  nbt  disappointed  me;  dM 
'its  evident  decay  would,  perhaps,  have  that  c 
upon^  others.  But  I  have  -been  fiuniliar  mth  i 
too  long  toiUsIike  desolation.  .Besides,  I  have  I 
in  love,  whidi,  next  to  fi^ng  into  the  canal  (i 
would  be  of  no  use,  als  I  can  swim),  is  the  besto 
worsf  thiog  I  could  do.  '  I  have  got  some  eitin 
good  apartments  in  the  house  of  a  'Mercba 
Venice,'  who  is  a  good  deal  occupied  with  boa 
and  has  a  vrife  in  her  twenty -second  year.  Man 
(that  is  her  nftme)  is  in  her  appearance  ahogi 
like  an  antelope;  She  has  the  large,  black,  on 
eyes,' with  that  peculiar  expression  in  them  whi 
seen  rarely  among  Europeans— eveur  the  Itaiis 
and  which  many  of  the  Turkish  women  givethcaiM 
by.  tujiging  the  eyelidr-an  art  not  known  oat  of 
country,  I  believe.  This  expression  she  has  a 
rally, — and  something  more  than  this.  In  dn 
cahnot  describe  the  effect  of  this  kind  of  eye,— atl 
upon  me.  Her  features  are  regular,  sjod  n 
aquiline — mouth  small— skin  clear  and  soft,  wi 
kind  of  hectic  colour-forehead  remarkably  good: 
hair  is  of  the  dark  gloss,  curi,'  and  oobur  of  h 
.J^^'s:  her  figure  is  light  and  pretty,  and  she 
famous  songstresfrx-scientifically  so :  her  natural  i 
(in  conversation,  I  mean)  is  very  sweet ;  aail 
naivete  of  the  Venetian  diaJect  is  always  pkaai 
the  mouth  of  a  woman. 

*  Novembers 

**  You  will  'perceive  that  my  description,  w 
was  proceeding  with  the  minutoiess  of  a  pasq 
has  been  interrupted  for  several  days.    In  the  b 


tune 


4r 

* 


4r 


* 
♦ 


«• 


\r  *I>eoeinber! 
**  Since  my  former  dates,  I  do  not  know  that  1 1 
much  to  add  on  the  subject,  and,  hiokily,  nothn 
take  away  \  for  I  am  more  pleased  than  ever  wid 
Venetian,  and  begin  to  feel  very  serious  on  that] 
— so  much  so,  that  I  shall  be  silent. 

♦  ♦  ♦  •  » 

^  By  way  of  divertisement,  I  am  studying  d 
at  an  Arnienian  monastery,  the  Armenian  hngsi 
I  found  that  my  mind  wanted  somethiqg  cragg 
brdak  upon ;  and  this — as  the  most  difficult  thii 
could  discover  here  for  an  amusement— I  h 
chosen,  to  tortm'c  me  into  attention.  It  is  a  rich  1 
guage,  however,  and  would  amply  repay  any  i 
the  trouble  of  learning  it.  I  try,  and  shall  go  oB; 
but  I  answecibr  nothing,  least  of  all  formf  'mUsA 
or  my  success.  Thare  are  some  very  curious  MB 
in  the  monastery ,  as  well  as  books ;  translatioei^ 
from  Greek  originals,  now  lost^  and  from  Perau' 
Syriac,  &c. ;  besides  works  of  their  own  pcV^ 
Four  years  ago  the  French  instituted  an  AnMij 
professorship.  Twenty  pupils  presented  themeM 
on  Monday  mordhig,  full  of  noble  ardour,  ingens^ 
youth,  and  impregnable  industry.  They  persejd^ 
wilh  a  courage  wortfiy  of  the  nation  and  of  anird* 
conquest,  till  Thursday;  y^hen fifieen  oUhe tweii\ 
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succumbed  to  the  mz-and-tweiitieth  letter  of  the  al- 
phabet, t  It  is,  to  be  sure,  a  Waterloo  of  an  Alpha- 
bet— ^that  must  be  said  for  them.  But  ii  is  so  like 
these  fellows,  to  do' by  it  as  they  did  by  their  sove- 
reigns— abandon  both;  to  parody  tl|e  old  rhymes, 
'  Take  a  thing  and  give  a  thing' — '  Take  a  King  and 
give  a  Ring.'  They  are  the  worst  of  aninials,  except 
their  conquerors. 

**  I  hear  that  H — n  is  your  neighbour,  having  a 
living  in  Derbyshire.  You  will  find  hin^  an  excellent- 
hearted  fello^w,  as  well  as  one  of  the  cleverest  ;'a 
Uttlcy  perhiq>8,  too  much  japanned  by  preferment  in 
the  church  and  &e  tuition, of  youth,  as  well  as  ino- 
culated with  the  disease  of  domestic  felicity,  besides 
bang  OTeirun  with  fine  feelings  about  woman  and 
coHgttmcf  (that  small  change  of  Love,  which  people 
exact  so  rigidly,  receive  in  such  counterfeit  coin,  and 
repay  in  baser  metal) ;  but,  otherwise,  a  very  worthy 
man,  who  has  lately  got  a  pretty4wife,  and  (I  suppose) 
a  child  by  this  lame.  Pray  remember  me  to  him, 
and  say  tiiat  I  know  not  which  to  envy  most — ^his 
neighbourhood,  him,  or  you. 
.  ^  Of  Venice  I  shall  say  little.  You  must  have 
seen  many  descriptions ;  and  they  are  most  of  them 
like.  It  is  a  poetical  place;  and  classical,  to  us, 
from  Shakspeare  and  Otway.  I  have  not  yet  sinned 
against  it  in  verse,  nor  do  I  know  that  I  shall  do  so, 
bwriag  been  tuneless  since  I  crossed  the  Alps,  and 
feeling,  as  yet,  no  renewal  of  the  '  estro.'  By  the 
way,  I  suppose  you  have  ^een  'Glenarvmk'  Madame 
de  Stael  lent  it  me  to  read  from  Copet  last  autumn. 
It  seems  to  me  that,  if  the  authoress  had  written  the 
inU^,  and  nothing  but  the  truth — the  whole  trUth — 
the  romance  would  not  oaly  have  been  mdre  roman' 
iie,  but  more  entertaining.  As  for  the  likeness,  the 
picture  can't  be  good — I  did  not  sit  long  enough. 
Wben  you  have  leisure,  let  me  hear  from  and  of  you, 
bdieving  me  ever  and  truly  yours  most  affectionately. 

«B. 

"  P.S.  Oh!  your  Poem — ^is  it  out?  I  hope 
Longman  has  paid. his  thousands :  but  don*t  you  do 
as  H**  T**'s  father  did,  who,  having  made  money 
by  a  quarto  toujr,  became  a  vinegar  merchant ;  when, 
lo  1  bis  vinegar  turned  sweet  (and  be  d — d  to  it)  and 
mined  ham.  My  last  letter  to  you  (from  Verona)  was 
enclosed  ,to  Murray — ^have  you  got  it?  Direct  to  me 
her€,  poste  reatoMte.  There  are  no  English  here  at 
present.  Tliere  were  several  in  Switzerland — some 
.women ;  but,  except  Lady  Dalrymple  Hamilton,  most 
cf  them  as  ugly  as  virtue — at  least,  those  that  I  saw.'' 

4,  » 

LETTER  CCLin. 

to  MR.  MOORE. 

"Venice,  DefMmber  34th,  1816. 

*^  I  have  taken  a  fit  of  writing  to  you,  which  por- 
tends postage — once  itom  Verona — once  from  Venice, 
and  again  from  Venice— ^AWce,  that  is.  For  this 
you  nmy  thank  "yourself,  for  I  heard  that  you  com- 
plained of  my  silence— so,  here  goes  for  garrulity. 

"  I  trust  that  you  received  my  other  twain  of  letters. 
My '  way  of  life'  (or '  May  of  life,'  which  is  it,  accord- 
ing to  the  commentators?) — my  '  wi^  of  life'  is  fallen 
into  grant  regularity.  In  the  mornings  I  go  over  in 
my  gondola  to  babble  Armenian  with  Uie  friars  of  the 
convent  of  St.  Lazarus,  and  to  help  one  of  them  in 


correcting  tha  EngUrii  of  an  English  and  Armeniaii 
graimnar  which  he  is  publishing.-  In  iEhe' evenings  1 
do  one  of  many  nothings— either  at  the  th^tres,  or 
some  of  the  conversaziones,  which  are  like  Qur  routs, 
,  or  rather  worse,  for  the  women  sit  m  a  semieirde  by 
the  huly  of  the  mansion,  and  the  men  stand  about' 
the  room.  To  be  sure,  there  is  one  improvemibnt 
upon  ours — inst^d  of  lemonade  with  their  ices,  they 
hand  about  %\^jrui^-puftc^ — punch,  by  my  palate ; 
and  this  they  thinfc  English.  I  would  not  disabuse 
them  6f  so  agreeable  an  error, — '  no,  not  for  Venice.' 

^Last  night  I  was  at  the  Count  Gk>vernor's, .which, 
of  course,  comprises  the. best  society,  and  ii  very 
much  like  other  gregarious  meetings  in  every  country, 
— as  in  ours, — except  that,  instead  of  the  Bishop  <^ 
Wibchester,  you  have  the  Patriarch  of  Venice ;  and 
a  motley  crew  of  Austrians,  Germans,  noble  Vene- 
tians, foreigners,,  and,  if  you  see  a  quiz,  you  may  be 
sure  he  is  a  Consul.  Oh,  by  the  way,  I  forgot,  when 
I  wrote  from  Verona,  to  tell  you  that  at  Milan,*  I 
met  with  a  countrynfan  of  yours — a  colonel  ****,  a 
very  excdilent,  good  natured  Vellow,  who  knows  and 
showl  all  about  Milan,  and  is,  as  it  were,  a  native 
there.  He  is  particularly  civil  to  strangers,  and  this 
is  his  histo^j — at  least,  an  episode  of  it. 

"  Six-and-twenty  years  ago  Col.  ♦*** ,  then  an 
^ensign,  being  in  Italy,  fell*  in  love  with  the  Mar- 
chesa****,  and  she  with  him.  The  lady  must  be,  at 
least,  twenty  years  his  senior.  The  war  broke  out ; 
he  returned  to  ^England,  to  serve — not  his  country, 
for  that 's  Ireland — but  England,  which  is  a  different 
thing;  and  «Ae— -heaven  knows  what  she  did.  In 
the  year  1814,  the  first  annunciation  of  the  Definitive 
Treaty  of  peace  (and  tyranny)  was  developed  to  the 
astonished  Milanese  by  the  arrival  of  Col.'*'''''*^,  who, 
flinging  himself  ful]  length  at  the  feet  of  Madame*'*'**, 
murmured  forth,  in  half-foi^otten  Irish  Italian,  eter- 
nal vows  of  indelible  constancy.  The  lady  screamed 
and  exclaimed,^  Who  are  you  ?'  ^  The  Colonel  cried, 
'  What,  don't  you  know  me?  I  am  so  and  so,'&c. 
&c.  &c;  till,  at  length,  the  Marchesa,  mounting 
from  reminiscence  to  reminiscence,  through  the  lovers 
of  the  intermediate  twenty-fire  years,  arrived  at  last 
at  the  recollection  of  her  pov^ro  sub-lieutenant.  She 
then  saidi '  Was-there  ever  such  virtue  ?'  (that  was 
her  very  word)  and,  being  now  a  widow,  gave  him 
apartments  in  her  palace,  reinstated  him  in  all  the 
rights  of  wrong,  and  held  him  up  to  the  admiring 
word  as  a  miracle  of  incontinent  fidelity,  and  the 
unshaken  Abdiel  of  absence. 

^  Methinfes  this  is  as  pretty  a  moral  tale  as  any  of 
Marmontel's.  Here  is  another.  The  same  lady,  se- 
veral, years  ago,  made  an  escapade  with  a  Swede, 
Count  Person  (the  same  whom  the  Stockholm  mob 
quartered  and  lapidated  not  fsp  ^^^^  since),  and 
they  arrived  at  an  Osteria  o^>  &(£  i^d  to  Rome  or 
thereabouts.  It  wasasummHrWening^and,  while 
they  were  at  supper,  they  were  suddenly  regaled  by 
a  symphony  of  fiddles  in  an  adjacent  apartment,  so 
prettily  played,  that,  wishing  to  hear  diem  more  dis- 
tinctly, the  Count  rose,  and  going  into  the  musical 
society,  said,  *  Gentlemen,  I  am  sure  that,  as  a  com- 
pany of  gallant  cavaliers,  you  will  be  delighted  X6 
show  your  skill  to  a  lady,  who  feels  anxious,'  &c.  &c. 
The  men  of  harmony  were  all  acquiesccnc^---every 
instrument  was  tuned  ^d  toned,  and,  striking  up 
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one  of  their  motl  ambroaal  aira,  the  whole  band  fol- 
lowed the  CkHint  to  the  lady's  ajMurtment  At  their 
haul  was  the  fint  fiddler,  who,  bowing  and  fiddling 
at  the  same  moment,  headed  his  troop  and  adyanced 
up  the  room.  Death  and  discord  1— it  was  the  Mar- 
quis himself,  who  was  on  a  serenading  party  in  the 
country,  wl^le  his  spouse  had  run  away  from  town. 
The  rest  may  be  imagined— but,  first  of  all,  the  lady 
tried  to  persuade  him  that  she  was  there  on  purpose 
to  meet  him,  and  had  chosen  diis  method  for  an  har- 
monic surprise.  So  much  for  this  gossip,  which 
amused  me  when  I  heard  it,  and  I  send  it  to  you,  in 
the  hqpe  it  may  have  the  like  effect.  Now  we'll  re- 
turn to  Venice. 

"  The  day  after  to-morrow  (to-morrow  being  Christ- 
mas-day) the  Carnival  begins.  I  dine  with  the  Coun- 
tess Albri2zi  and  a  party,  and  go  to  the  opera.  On 
that  day  the  Phenix  (not  the  Insurance  Office,  but  the 
theaU'e  of  that  name)  opens :  I  have  got  me  a  box 
there  for  the  season,  for  two  reasons,  one  of  which  is, 
that  the  music  is  remarkably  good.  The  Contessa 
Albrizzi,  of  whom  I  have  made  mention,  is  the  De 
Stael  of  Venice,  not  young,  but  a  very  learned,  unaf- 
fected, good-natured  woman,  very  polite  to  s&>angers, 
and,  I  believe,  not  at  all  dissolute,  as  most  of  the 
'  women  aie.  She  has  written  very  well  on  the  works 
of  Canova,  and  also  a  volume  of  Characters,  besides 
other  printed  matter.  She  is  of  Corfu,  but  married 
a  dead  Venetian— that  is,  dead  since  he  married. 

^  My  flame  (my  '  Donna'  whom  I  spol^  of  in  my 
former  epistle,  my  Marianna)  is  still  my  Marianna, 
and  I  her— what  she  pleases.  She  i/s  by  far  the 
prettiest  woman  I  have  seen  here,  and  the  most 
loTeable  I  have  met  with  any  where— as  well  as  one 
of  the  most  s'mgular.'  I  believe  I  told  you  the  rise 
and  progress  of  our  Haison  in  my  former  letter.  Lest 
that  should  not  have  reached  yqu,  I  will  merely  re- 
peat that  she  is  a  Venetian^  two-and-twenty  years 
pld,  married  to  a  merchant  well  to  do  in  the  world, 
and  that  she  has  great  black  oriental  eyes,  and  all 
the  qualities  which  her  eyes  promise.  Whether 
being  in  love  with  her  has  steeled  me  or  not,  I  do  not 
know ;  but  I  have  not  seen  many  other  women  who 
seem  pretty.  The  nobility,  in  particular,  are  a  sad- 
looking  raoe — the  gentry  rather  better.  And  now, 
what  art  ihou  doing  ? 


*  What  are  yon  doing  now. 

Oh  Thomas  Moore  ? 
What  are  yon  doing  now* 

Oh  Thomas  Moore  ? 
Sighing  or  suing  now. 
Rhyming  or  wooing  now. 
Billing  or  cooing  now. 
Which,  Thomas  Moore  ? 


Are  you  not  near  tbe*,  Luddites  7  By  the  Lordl  if 
there's  a  row,  but  I'll  be  among  ye !  How  go  on  the 
weavers — the  breakers  of  frames — the  LuUierans  of 
politics — ^the  reformers  ? 


1. 

«  As  the  Liberty  fads  o'er  the  sea 
Bought  their  freedom,  and  cheaply,  with  Mood, 
So  we,  boys,  we 
Will  delighting, or /twe free,    < 
And  down  with  all  kings  but  King  Ludd ! 


«  When  the  web  that  we  weave  is  complete. 
And  the  shuttle  exchanged  for  the  sword. 

We  will  fling  the  winding-sheet 

O'er  the  despot  at  our  feet. 
And  dye  it  deep  in  the  gore  he  has  ponr'd. 

3. 

*  Though  black  as  his  heart  its  hue, 
Since  his  veins  are  corrupted  to  mud. 
Yet  this  is  the  dew 

Which  the  tree  shall  renew 

Of  Liberty,  planted  by  Ludd  I 


There's  an  amiable  chanson  for  you — ^all  impromptu. 
I  have  written  it  principally  to  shock  your  neighbour 
****^  who  is  all  clergy  and  loyalty-^mirdi  and  inoo- 
oence — ^milk  and  water. 

*  But  the  Carnival's  coming. 

Oh  Thomas  Moore  I 
The  Carnival's  coming. 

Oh  Thomas  Moore ! 
Masking  and  humming, 
l^fiog  and  drumming, 
Ouitarring  and  strumming, 

O  Thomas  Jtloore ! 


The  other  night  I  saw  a  new  play,-Muid  the  author. 
The  subject  was  tlie  sacrifice  of  Isaac.  The  play 
succeeded,  and  they  called  for  the  author — according 
to  continental  custom — and  he  presented  himself,  a 
noble  Venetian,  Mali,  or  Malapiero,  by  name.  Afala 
was  his  name,  andpeasimahia  production, — at  least, 
I  thought  so,'and  I  ought  to  know,  having  read  more 
or  less  of  five  hundred  Drury-lane  offerings,  during 
my  coadjutorship  with  the  sub  and- super  Committee. 
^  When  does  your  Poem  of  Poems  come  out  ?  I 
hear  that  the  E.  R.  has  cut  up  Coleridge's  Chnsta- 
bel,  and  declared  against  me  for  praising  it.  I 
praised  it,  firstly,  because  I  thought  well  (^  it ;  se> 
condly,  because  Coleridge  was  in  great  distress,  and, 
after  doing  what  little  I  could  for  him  in  essentials,  I 
thought  Uiat'  the  public  avowal  of  my  good  opinion 
might  help  him  further,  at  least  with  the  book- 
sellers. I  am  very  sorry  that  J  **  ^  has  attacked  him, 
because,  poor  fellow,  it  will  hurt  him  in  mind  and 
pocket.  As  for  me,  he  is  welcome — ^I  shall  never 
think  less  of  J  **  ^  for  any  thing  he  may  say  against 
me  or  mine  in  future. 

^  I  suppose  Murray  has  sent  you,  or  will  send  (for , 
I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  out  or  no)^  the  poem, 
or  poesies,  of  mine,  of  last  summer.  By  the  mass! 
they're  sublime — '  Ganion  Coheriza' — gainsay  who 
dares !  Pray,  let  me  hear  from  you,  and  of  yon,  and, 
at  least,  let  me  know  that  you  have  received  these 
three  letters.    Direct^  right  here,  paste  restante, 

"  Ever  and  ever,  &€. 
^  P.S.  I  heard  the  other  day  of  a  pretty  trick  of 
a  bookseller,  who  has  published  some  d — d  nonsense, 
swearing  the  bastards  to  me,  and  saying  he  gave  me 
five  hundred  guineas  for  them.  He  lies — I  never 
wrote  such  sti:^,  never  saw  the  poems,  nor  the  pub- 
lisher of  them,  in  my  life,  nor  had  any  communi- 
cation, directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  fellow.  Pray 
say  as  much  for  me,  if  need  be.  I  have  written  to 
>  Murray,  to  make  him  contradict  the  impostor.** 
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LETTER   CCLIV. 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

«  Venice,  November  26th,  181«. 
^  It  is  some  mooths  since  I  have  heard  from  or  of 
you — I  think,  not  since  I  left  Diodatl.    From  Milan 
I  wrote  once  or  twice ;  but  have  been  here  some  little 
time,  and  intend  to  pass  the  winter  without  remov- 
ing.    I  was  much  pleased  with  the  L^go  di  Garda, 
and  with  Verona,  particularly  the  amphitheatre,  an.d 
a  sarcophagus  in  a  convent  garden,  which  they  show 
as  Juliet's :  they  insist  on  the  truth  of  her  history. 
Since  my  arrival  at  Venice,  the  lady  of  the  Austrian 
governor  told  me  that  between  Verona  and  Vicenza 
there  are  still  ruins  of  the  castle  of  the  MonteccfUy 
and  a  chapel  once  appertaining  to  the  Capulets. 
Romeo  seems  to  have  been  (^  Vicenza,  by  ^  the  tra- 
dition ;  but  I  was  a  good  deal  surprised  to  find  so 
firm  a  faith  in  Bandello's  novel,  which  seems  really 
to  have  been  founded  on  a  fact. 

^  Venice  pleases  me  as  much  as  I  expected,  and  I 
expected  much.  It  is  one  of  those  places  which  I 
know  before  I  see  them,  and^has  always  haunted  me 
the  most  after  the  East.  I  like  the  gloomy  gaiety  of 
their  gondolas,  and  the  silence  of  their  canals.  I  do 
not  even  dislike  the  evident  decay  of  the  city,  though 
I  regret  the  singularity  of  its  vanished  costume; 

I  however,  there  is  much  left  still ;  the  Carnival,,  too, 
is  coming.  ' 

**  St  Mark's,  and  indeed  Venice,  is  most  alive  at 
night.  The  theatres  are  not  open  till  nine,  and  the 
society  is  proportionally  late.  All  tbis  is  to  my  taste, 
but  most  of  your  countrymen  miss  and  regret  the 
rattle  of  hackney  coifches,  without  which  they  can't 
deep. 

^I  have  got  remarkably  good  apartments  in  a  pri- 
vate house ;  I  see  something  of  the  inhabitants  (hav- 
ing had  a  good  many  letters  to  some  of  them) ;  J  have 
got  my  gondola ;  I  read  a  little,  and  luckily  could 
speak  Italian  (more  fluently  that  correctly)  long  ago. 
I  am  studying,  out  of  curiosity,  the  Venetian  dialect, 
which  is  very  naive,  and  soft,  and  peculiar,  though 
not  at  all  classical ;  I  go  out  frequently,  and  am  in 
very  good  contentment. 

*^  The  Helen  of  Canova  (a  bust  which  is  in  the 
house  of  Madame  the  Countess  d'Albrizzi,  whom  I 
know)  is,  without  exception,  to  my  mind,  the  Ynost 
perfectly  beautiful  of  human  conception^ ,  and  far 
beyond  my  ideas  of  human  execution. 


'  In  this  beloved  marble  Tiew, 

Above  the  works  and  thoughts  of  man, 
What  Nature  could j  but  would  not  do, 

And  Beauty  and  Canova  cam  I 
fieyond  imagination's  power. 

Beyond  the  bard's  defeated  art, 
With  immortality  hef  dower. 

Behold  the  Helen  of  the  heart  /' 

Talking  of  the  '  heart '  reminds  me  that  I  have  fallen 
in  k)ve — fathomless  love ;  but  lest  you  should  make 
some  splendid  mistake,  and  envy  me  the  possession 
of  some  of  those  princesses  or  countesses  with  whose 
affections  your  English  voyagers  are  apt  to  invest 
themselves,  I  beg  leave  to  tell  you. that  my  goddess 
is  only  the  wife  of  a  '  Merchant  of  Venice ;  *  but  then 


she  is  pretty  as  an  antelope,  is  but  two-and-twenty 
years  old,  has  the  large,  black,  oriental  eyes,  with 
the  Italian  countenance,  and  dark  glossy  hair,  of  the 
curl  and  colour  of  Lady  J^*'s.  Then  she  has  the 
voice  of  a  lute, -and  the  song  of  a  seraph  (though  not 
quite  so  sacred),  besides  a  long  postscript  of  graces, 
virtues,  and  accomplishments,  enough  to  furnish  out 
a  dew  chapter  for  Solomon's  Song.  But  her  great 
merit  is  finding  out  mine — there  is  nothing  so  amiable 
as  discernment. 

^  The  general  race  of  women  appear  to  be  hand- 
some; but  in  Italy,  as  on  almost  all  the  continent,  the 
highest  orders  are  by  no  means  a  well-looking  "-gene- 
ration, and  indeed  reckoned  by  their  countrymen 
very  much  otherwise.  Some  are  exceptions,  but 
most  of  them  as  ugly  as  Virtue  herself. 

^  If  you  write,  address  to  me  here,  potte  res- 
tante,  as  I  shall  probably  stay  the  whiter  over.  I 
never  see  a  newspaper,  and  know  nothing  cUTEngland, 
except  in  a  letter  now  and  then  from  my  sister.  Of 
the  MS.  sent  you,  I  know  nothing,  except  that  you 
have  received  it,  and  are  to  publish  it,  8&c.  &c. ;  but 
when,  where,  and  how,  you  leave  me  to  guess ;  but 
it  doif  t  much  matter. 

^  I  suppose  you  have  a  world  of  works  passing 
through  your  process  for  next  year?  When  does 
Moore's  Poem  appear?  I  sent  a  letter  for  him, 
addressed  to  your  care,  the  other  day.  " 

LETTER  CCLV. 

TO  MR    MURRAY. 

•Venice,  Dec.  4th,  I81fl. 

^  I  have  written  tQ  you  so  frequently  of  late,  that 
you  will  think  'me  a  bore;  as  I  think  you  a  very 
impolite  person,  for  not  answering  my  letters  from 
Switzerkind,  Milan,  Verona,  and  Venice.  There 
are  some  things  I  wanted,  and  want,  to  know;  viz. 
whether  Mr  Davies,  of  inaccurate  memory,  had  or 
had  not  delivered  the  MS.  as  delivered  to  him ;  be- 
cause, if  he  has  not,  you  will  find  that  he  will  boun- 
tifully bestow  transcriptions  on  all  the  curious  of  his 
acquaintance,  in  which  case  you  may  probably  find 
your  publication  anticipated  by  the  *  Cambridge'  or 
other  Chronicles.  In  the  next  place, — I  forget  what 
was  next ;  but,  in  the  third  place,  I  want  to  hear 
whether  you  have  yet  published,  or  when  you  mean 
to  do  so,  or  why  you  have  not  done  so,  because  in 
your  last  (Sept  20th, — ^you  may  be  ashamed  of  the 
date),  you  talked  of  this  being  done  immediately. 

^  From  England  I  hear  nothing,  and  know  nothing 
of  any  thing  or  any  body.  I  have  but  .one  correspon- 
dent (except  Mr  Kinnaird  on  business  now  and 
then),  and  her  a  female;  so  that  I  know  no  more  of 
your  island,  or  city,  than  the  Italiaxi  version  of  the 
French  papers  chooses  to  tell  me,  or  the  advertise- 
ments of  Mr  Colbum  tagged  to  the  end  of  your  Quar- 
terly Review  for  the  year  ago,  I  wrote  to  you  at 
some  length  last  week,  and  have  little  to  add,  except 
that  I  have  begun,  and  am  proceeding  in,  a  study 
of  the  Armenian  language,  which  I  acquire,  as  well 
as  I  can,  at  the  Armenian  convent,  where  I  go  every 
day  to  take  lessons  of  a  learned  friar,  and  have  gained 
some  singular  and  not  useless  information  with  regard 
to  the  literature  and  customs  of  that  oriental  people. 
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They  have  an  establishment  here-— a  church  and  etm- 
YCBt  of  ninety  monks,  very  learned  and  accomplished 
men,  some  of  them.  They  have  also  a  press,  and 
make  great  efforts  f<Hr  the  enlightening  of  their  na- 
tion. I  find  the  language  (which  is  twin,  the  literal 
and  the  vulgar)  difficulty  but  not  invincible  (at  least, 
I  hope  not).  I  shidl  go  on.  I  found  it  necessary  to 
twist  4ny  mind  round  some  severer  study,  and  this, 
as  being  'the  hardest  I  could  devise  here,  will  be  a 
file  for  the  serpent. 

^  I  mean  to  remain  here  till  the  spring,  so  address 
to  me  directly  to  Venice,  poste  restante. — Mr  Hob- 
house,  for  the  present,  is  gone  to  Rome,  with  his 
brother,  brother's  wife,  and  sister,  who  overtook 
him  here  :  he  returns  in  two  months.  I  should  hJEive 
gone  too,  but  I  fell  in  love,  a^d  must  stay  that  over. 
I  should  think  that  and  the  Armenian  alphabet  will 
last  the  winter.  The  lady  has,  luckily  for  me,  been 
less  obd&rate  than  the  language,  or,  between  the 
two,  I  should  have  lost  my  remains  of  sanity.  By  the 
way,  she  is  not  an  Armenian  but  a  Venetian,  as  I 
believe  I  told  you  in  my  last.  As  for  Italian,  I  am 
fluent  enough,  even  in  its  Venetian  modification^ 
which  is  something  like  the  Somersetshire  version  of 
English ;  and  as  for  the  more  classical  dialects,  I  had 
not  forgot  my  former  practice  much  during  my 
vpyaging. 

'  **  Yours,  ever  and  truly, 

"B. 

"  P.S.  Remember  me  to  Mr  Gifibrd. " 


LETTER  CCLVL 

TO  MB  MURRAY. 

«  Venice,  Dec.  9th,  WW. 

**  In  a  letter  from  England,  I  am  informed  that  a 
nian  named  Johnson  has  taken  upon  himself  to  pub- 
lish some  poems  called  a  '  Pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem, 
a  Tempest,  and  an  Address  to  my  Daughter, '  &c. 
and  to  attribute  them  to  me,  adding  that  he  had  paid 
five  hundred  guineas  for  them.  The  answer  to  this 
is  short :  I  never  wrote  such  poems,  never  received 
the  sum  he  mentions,  nor  any  other  in  the  same 
quarter,  nor  (as  far  as  moral  or  mortal  co'tainty  can 
be  sure)  ever  had,  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
slightest  commUmcatton  with  Johnson  in  my  life; 
not  being  aware  that  the  person  existed  till  this  in- 
telligence gave  me  to  understand  4hat  there  were 
such  p^ple.  Nothing  surprises  me,  or  this  perhaps 
would,  and  most  things  amuse  me,  or  this  probably 
would  not.  With  regard  to  myself,  the  man  hoi 
merely  lied;  that's  natural — his  betters  have  set 
him  the  example :  but  with  regard  to  you,  his  as- 
sertion may  perhaps  injure  you  in  your  publications; 
and  I  desire  that  it  may  receive  |he  most  public  and 
unqualified  contradiction.  I  do  not  know  that  there 
is  any  punishment  for  a  thing  of  this  kind,  and  if 
there  were,  I  should  not  fed  disposed  to  pursue  this 
ingenious  mountebank  farther  than  was  necessary  for 
his  confutaticm;  but  thus  far  it  may  be  necessaiy  to 
proceed. 

^  You  win  make  what  use  you  please  of  this  let- 
ter; and  Mr  Kinnaird,  who  has  power  to  act  for 
me  in  my  absence,  will,  I  am  sure,  readily  join  you 
in  any  steps  which  it  ipay  be  proper  to  take  with  re- 


gard to  the  absurd  fedsehood  of  this  poor  cr 
As  you  will  have  recently  received  several 
from  me  on  my  way  to  Venice,  as  well  ^  two 
since  my  arrival,  I  wfll  not  at  present  trou 
further.  *  ' 

**  Ever,  &c 

^.P.S.  Pray  let  me  hear  that  you  have  i 
this  letter.    Addcess  ^  Venice,  poste  restm 

^  To  prevent  the  recurrent  of  similar 
tions,  you  may  state,  that  I  connder  myseU 
sible  f<^  no  pubKcation  from  the  year  1812  u 
present  date,  which  is  not  from  your  press, 
of  cburse'  from  that  period,  because,  pre 
Oawthom  and  Ridge  had  both  printed  comj 
of  niine.  *  A  Pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem ! '  1 
devil  should  I  wri!e  irt>out  Jerusalem,  nevel 
yet  been  there?  As  for  *  A  Tempest,'  it  wj 
tempest  when  I  left  England,  but  a  very  fresh 
and  as  to  an 'Address  to  little  Ada'  (who 
way,  is  a,  year  old  to-morrow),  I  never  wro 
abotit  her,  except  in  '  FarevVell  *  and  tb 
Canto  of  Childe  HaroM. " 


LETTER  CCLVII. 

r  TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

(► 

'Venice,  Bee. 2701, 

'^As  the  demon  of  silence  £eenis  to  have  p 
yojr,  I  am  determined  to  have  my  revenge  in  ] 
this  is  my  sixth  or  seventh  letter  since  sum 
S witaerland.  My  last  was  an  injunction  to  cc 
and  consign  to  confusion  that  Cheapside  ii 
who  (I  heard  by  a  letter  from  your  island)  had 
proper  to  append  my  name  to  his  spurious  | 
lyhich  I  know-nothing,  nor  of  his  pret«ided  ] 
or  copyright.  I  hope  y6u  have,  at  least, 
*Aof  letter.  ^  - 

"  As  the  neivs  of  Venice  must  be  very  in 
to  you,  I  will  regale  ypu  with  it. 

"  Yesterday  being  the  feast  of  St.  Stephe 
mouth  was  put  in  motion.  There  was  not! 
fiddling  and  playing  on.  the  virginals,  and  all 
conceits  and  divertisements,  on  every  cans 
aquatic  city.  I  dined  with  the  Countess  Albi 
a  Paduan  and  Venetian  party,  and  afterwa 
to  the  opera,  at  the  Fenice  dieatre  (which  ( 
the  CarniviU  on  that  day], — the  finest,  by'thi 
have  ever  seen :  it  beats  our  theatref  holfow  i 
and  scenery,  and  those  of  Milan  and  Brescia^ 
fore  it.  The  opera  and  its  sirens  were  much  li 
operas  and  women,  but  the  subject  of  the  sa 
was  something  edifying;  it  turned — ^the  ] 
conduct  thereof— upon  a  fact  narrated  by  L 
hundred  and  fifty  married  ladies  having  poi 
hundred  and  fifty  husbands  in  good  old  time 
bachelors  of  Rome  believed  this  extraordina 
tality  to  be  merely  the  common  effect  of  matri 
a  pestilence ;  but  the  surviving  Benedicts,  I 
seized  with  the  cfiolic,  examined  into  the  mat 
found  that  'their  possets  had  been  drugge 
consequence  of  which  was,  much  scandal  and 
suits  at  law.  This  is  really  and  truly  the  sol 
the  musical  piece  at  the  Fenice ;  and  you  cai 
ceive  what  pretty  things  are  sung  and  recil 
about  the  horr^nda  strage.    The  oondusioi 
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lady's  head  about  to  be  chopped  off  by  a  lictor,  but 
(I  am  sorry  to  say)  he  left  k  on,  and  she  got  up  and 
sung  a  trio  with  the  two  Consuls,  the  Senate  in  the 
back-groupd  heinf^  chorus.  The  ballet  was  distin- 
'  guisbed  by  nothing  remarkable,  except  that  the  prin- 
cipal she-dancer  w^t  into  convulsions  because  she 
"was  not  applauded  on  her  first  appearance ;  and  the 
manager  came  forward  to  ask  if  there  was  '  ever  a 
physician  in  the  theatre.*  There  was  a  Greek  one  in 
my  box,  whom  I  wished  ?eiy  much  to  Tohmteer  his 
senricesy  being  sure  tlmt  in  this  case  these  would  have 
been  the  last  convulsions  which  would  have  troubled 
the  ballarina^  but  he  would  not.  The  crowd  was 
enormous^  afld  in  coming  out,  having  a  lady  under  my 
arm,  I  was  obliged,  in  making  way,  almost  to  '  beat  a 
Venetian  and  traduoe  tha  states'  being  compelled  to 
regale  a  person  vvith  an  English  punch  in  the  guts, 
^hich  sent  him  as  far  back  its  the  squeeze  and  the 
passage  would  at^mit.  He  did  not  ask  for.  another, 
but,  with  great  signs  of  disapprobation  and  dismay, 
appealed  to  his  compatriots*  who  laughed  at  himr 

^I  am  going  on  with  my  Armehian  studies  in  a 
morning,  and  assistiug  and  stimulating  in  the-English 
pojrtioi^  of  an  English  and  Armenian  gpmmar,  now 
publishmg  at  the^ponvent  of  St.  Lazarus. 

*^  The  superior  of  the  friars  is  a  bishop,  and  a  fine 
old  fellow,  with  the  beard  of  a  meteor.    Father  Pas-* 
chal  is  also  a  learned  and  piOus  so^.    He  was  two 
years  in  England. 

"'I  am  still  dreadfully  in  Jove  widi  the  Adriatic  lady 
whom  I  spake  of  in  a  former  letter  (and  not  in  this — 
I  add,  for  fear  of  mistakes,  for  the  only  one  mentioned 
in  the  first  paH  of  this  epistle  is  elderly  and  bookish, 
two  things  which  I  have  ceased  to  admire],  and  love 
in  this  part  of  the  world  is  no  sinecure. .  This  is  also 
the  season  when  every  body  make  up  their  intrigues 
for  the  ensuing  year,  and  put  for  partners  for  the  next 
deal.        -  * 

^  And  now,,  if  you  don't  Y^rite,  I  don't  kqow  what 
I  won't  say  or  do,  nor  what  I  will.  Send  me  some 
news — good  news. 

"  Yours  veiy  truly,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

"B. 

^  P.S.  Rfmember  me  to  Mr.  Gifibrd,  with  all  duty. 

^  I  hear  that  the  Edinburgh  Review  has  cut  up 
Coleridge's  Cliristabel,  and  me  for  praising  it,  which 
oieen,  I  think,  bodes  nagreat  good  to  your  forthcome 
or  c(NningCanto  and  Castle  (of  Chillony.  .My  run  of 
hick  within  the  last  year  seems  to  have  taken  a  turn 
every  way ;  but  never  mind,  I  will  bring  myself  through 
in  the  end — if  not,  I  can  be  but  where  I  began.  In 
the  mean  tsoie,  1  am  not  displeased  to  be  where  I  am. 
— I  mean,  at  Venice.  My  Adriatic  nymph  is  this 
moment  here,  and  I  must  therefore  rq>08e  from  this 
letter." 

LETT£fe  CCLVIII. 

TO  MB.  HURRAY. 

•Venice,  Jan.  8,  1817. 
**  Your  letter  has  arrived.  Pray,  in  publishmg  the 
Third  Canto,  have  you  omitted  any  passages?  I 
hope  not;  and  indeed  wrote  to  you  on  my  way  over 
the  Alps  to  prevent  such  an  incident.  Say  in  your 
next  whether  or  not  the  whole  of  the  Canto  (as  sent 


to  you)  has  been  published.  I  wrote  to  you  again  the 
other  day  {twice,  I  think),  and  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
of  the  reception  of  those  letters. 

*^  To-day  is  the  2d  of  January.  On  this  day  three 
years  ago  the  Corsair's  pubKcation  is  dated,  I  think, 
in  my  letter  to  Moore.  On  this  day  two  years  I 
married  ('  Whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth,'— I 
sha'n*t  forget  the  day  m  a  huriy);  and  it  is  odd  eoough 
that  I  this  day  received  a  letter  from  you  announcing 
the  publication  of  Childe  Harold,  &c.  &c.  on  the  day 
of  the  date  of  the  '  Corsair ; '  and  I  also  received  one 
from  my  sister,  written  on  the  10th  of  December,  my 
daughter's  birth-day  (and  relative  chiefly  to  my  daugh. 
ter),  and  arriving  on  the  day  of  the  date  of  my  mar- 
riage, this  present  2d  of  January,  the  month  of  my 
birt|i, — and  various  other  astrologous  matters,  which 
I  have  no  time  to  enum^ate. 

"  By  the  way,  you  might  as  well  vnrite  to  Hentsch, 
my  Geneva  banker^  and  inquire  whether  the  two 
packets  consigned  to  his  care  were  or  were  not  dt- 
livered  to  Mr  St  Aubyn,  or  if  they  are  still  in  his 
keeping.  One  contains  papers,  letters,  and  all  the 
original  MS.  of  your  Third  Canto,  as  fir^t  conceived ; 
and  the  other  some  bones  from  the  field  of  Morat. 
Many  thanks  for  your  news,  and  the  good  spirits  in 
which  your  letter  is  writ^. 
^  "  Venice  and  I  agree  very  virell ;  but  I  do  not  know 
that  I  have  any  thing  new  lo  say,  except  of  the  It^t 
new  opera,  which  I  sent  in  my  late  letter.  The. 
Carnival  is  commencing,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  fun 
here  and  there — ^besides  business;  for  all  the  world 
are  making  up  their  intrigues  for  the  season,  changing, 
or  going  on  upon  a  renewed  lease.  I  ^fa  very  well 
of  with  Marianna,  who  is  not  at  all  a  person  to  tire 
me ;  firstly,  because  I  do  not  tire  of  a  woman  per- 
sonctlly,  but  because  they  are  generally  bores  in 
their  disposition;  and,  secondly,  because  she  is 
amiable,  and  has  a  tact  whidi  is  not  always  the  por- 
tion of  the  fair  creati(m ;  and,  thirdly,  she  is  very 
pretty ;  and;  fourthly, — ^but  there  is  no  occasion  for 
farther  specification.  ♦  *  *  '  ♦  ♦.  ♦ 
So  far  we  have  gone  on  very  well ;  as  to' the  future, 
I  never  anticipate, — •carpe  diem — the  past  at  least  is 
one's  own,  which  is  one  reason  for  making  sure  of  the 
present.    So  much  for  my  proper  liaison. 

^  The  general  state  of  morals  here  is  much  the  same 
as  in  the  Doges'  time :  a  woman  it  virtuous  (accord- 
ing to  the  code)  who  limits  herself  to  her  husband  and 
one  lover;  those. who  have  two,  three,  or  more^rare  a 
little  wild;  but  it  is  only  those  who  are  indiscrimi- 
nately difi^use,  and  form  a  low  ccmnexion,  such  as  the 
Princess  of  Wales  with  her  courier  (who,  by  the  way, 
is  made  a  knight  of  Malta),  who  are  considered  as 
overstepping  the  modesty  of  marriage.  *  In  Venice, 
the  nobility  have  a  trick  of  marrying  with  dancers 
and  singers ;  and,  tr^tb  to  say,  the  women  of  their  own 
OTd^  are  by  no  means  handsome;  but  the  general 
race,  the  women  of  the  second  and  other  orders,  the 
wives  of*  the  merchants,  and^proprietors,  and  untitled 
gentry,  are  mostly  bel*  sangue,  and  it  is  vrith  these 
that  .the  more  amatory  connexions  are  usually  formed. 
There  are  also  instances  of  stupendous  constancy.  I 
know  a  woman  of  fifty  who  never  had  but  one  lover, 
v^ho  dying  early,  she  became  devout^  roiouncing  all 
but  her  husband.  She  piques  herself,  as  may  be 
presumed,  upon  this  miraculous  fidelity,  talking  of  it 
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occasionally  with  a  species  of  misplaced  morality, 
which  is  rather  amusing.  There  is  no  conrincing  a 
woman  here  that  she  is  m  the  smallest  degree  deviiting 
from  the  rule  of  right  or  the  fitness  of  things  in  having 
an  amoroso.  The  great  sin  seems  to  lie  in  concealing 
it,  or  having  more  than  one,  that  is,  unless  such  an 
extension  of  the  prerogative  is  understood  and  ap- 
proved of  by  the  prior  claimant. 
.  ^  In  another  sheet,  I  send  you  some  sheets  of  a 
grammar,*  English  and  Armenian,  for  the  use  of  tlie 
Armenians,  of  which  I  promoted,  and  indeed  in- 
duced, the  publication.  (It  cost  me  but  a  thousand 
francs-^French  livrcs.)  I  still  pursue  my  lessons  in 
the  language  without  any  rapid  progress,  but  ad- 
vancing a  little  daily.  Padre  Paschal,  with  some 
little  help  from  me,  as  translator  of  his  Italian  into 
Elnglish,  is  also  proceeding  in  a  MS.  Grammar  for 
the  English  acquisition  of  Armenian,  which  will  be 
printed  also,  when  finished. 

^  We  want  to  know  if  there  are  Armenian  types 
and  letter-press  in  England,  at' Oxford,  Cambridge, 
or  elsewhere?  You  know,  I  suppose,  that,  mauy 
years  ago,  the  two  Whistons  published  iu  England 
an  original  text,  of  a  history  of  Armenia,  with  their 
own  Latui  translation?    Do  those  types  still  exist? 


*  To  the  Armenian  Oraminar  mentioned  above,  the  fol- 
lowinjT  interesting  fragment,  found  among  hii  papers, 
teems  to  have  been  intended  as  a  preface. 

*  The  English  reader  will  probiibly  be  surprised  to  find 
my  name  associated  with  a  work  of  the  present  description, 
and  inclined  io  give  me  more  credit  for  my  attainments  as 
a  linguist  than  they  deserve. 

*  As  1  would  not  willingly  be  guilty^of  a  decepdon,  I 
will  state,  as  shortly  as  I  can,  my  own  share  in  the  compi- 
lation, with  the  motives  which  led  io  it.  On  my  arrival  at 
Venice  in  the  year  1816,  I  found  my  mind  in  a  state  which 
required  study,  and  study  of  a  nature  ^hich  should  leave 
little  scope  for  the  imagipa^ion,  and  furnish  some  difficulty 
in  the  pursuit. 

"  At  this  period  I  vras  much  struck-^in  common,  I  believe, 
with  every  other  traveller— With  the  society  of  the  Convent 
of  St.  Lazarus,  which  appears  to  unite  all  the  advantages 
of  the  monastic  institution,  vnthout  any  of  its  vices. 

"  The  neatness,  the  comfort,  the  gentleness,  the  unaf- 
fected devotion,  the  accomplishments,  and  the  virtues  of 
the  brethren  of  the  order,  are  well  fitted  to  strike  the  man 
of  the  world  with  the  conviction  that  '  there  is  another  and 
a  better'  even  in  this  life. 

"  These  men  are  the  priesthood  of  an  oppressed  and  a 
noble  nation,  which  has  partaken  of  the  proscription  and 
bondage  of  the  Jews  and  of  the  Greeks,  vdthout  the  sullen- 
ness  of  the  former  or  the  servility  of  the' latter.  This  people 
has  attained  riches  without  usury,  and  all  the  honours  that 
can  be  awarded  to  slavery  without  intrigue.  But  they  have 
long  occupied,  nevertheless,  a  part  of  'the  House  of 
Bondage,'  who  has  lately  multiplied  her  many  mansions. 
It  would  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  find  the  annals  of  a  nation 
less  stained  with  crimes  than  those  of  the  Armenians, 
whose  virtues  have  been  those  of  peace,  and  their  vices 
those  of  compulsion.  But  whatever  piay  have  been  their 
destiny— and  it  has  been  bitter— whatever  it  may  be  in 
future,  their  country  must  ever  be  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting on  the  globe ;  and  perhaps  their  language  enJy 
requires  to  be  more  studied  to  become  more  attractive.  If 
tbe  Scriptures  are  rightly  understood  it  was  in  Armenia 
that  Paradise  was  placed— Armenia,  which  has*  paid  as 
dearly  as  the  descendants  of  Adam  for  that  fleeting  partici- 
pation of  its  soil  in  the  happinessof  him  who  was  created 
frum  its  dust.  It  was  in  Armenia  that  the  flood  'first 
abated,  and  the  dove  alighted.  But  with  the  disappearance 
of  Paradise  itself  may  be  dated  almost  the  nnhappiness  of 
the  country,  for  though  long  a  powerful  kingdom,  it  was 
scarcely  ever  an  independent  one,  and  the  satraps  of  Persia 
and  the  pachas  of  Turkey  have  alike  desolated  the  region 
where  God  created  man  in  his  own  image.* 


and  where?    Pray  inquire  amwg  your  kai 
quaintancc. 

^  When  this  Grammar  (I  nean  the  one  no 
ing)  is  done,  will  you  have  any  objection  to  ti 
or  fifty  copies,  which  will  not  cost  in  all  al 
or  ten  guineas,  and  try  tbe  curiosity  of  the 
with  a  sale  of  them  ?  Say  yes  or, no,  as  ] 
I  can  assure  you  that  they  have  some  very 
books  and  MSS.,  chiefly  translations  frop 
o^^ginals  now  lost  They  are,  besides,  an 
^spected  and  learned  community,  and  the 
their  language,  was  taken  up  with  great  a 
some  literary  Frenchmen  in  Buonaparte's  tii 

^  I  have  uot  done  a  stitch  of  poetry  sii 
Switzerland,  and  have  not  at  present  the  esi 
me.  .The  truth  is,  that  you  are  qfraiW  of 
Fourth  Canto  bifore  September;  and  of 
copyright,  but  I  have  at  present  no  though 
suming  that  poem,  nor  of  beginning  any  ol 
I  write,  I  think  of  tryfaig  prose,  but  I  dree 
ducing  living  peoifle,  or  applications  which  j 
made  to  living  pepple.  Perhaps  one  day  a 
may  attempt  some  work  offancy  in  prose,  de 
ofJtalian  manners  and  of  human  passions 
present  I  am  preoccupied.  As  for  poesy, 
the  dream  of  the  sleeping  pas^ons;  wfien  i 
awake,  I  cannot  speak  (heir  language,  only 
somnambulism,  and  jUst  now  they  are  not  do 
,  "If  Mr.  Gifford  wants  cartw  blanche  ai 
Siege  of  Corinth,  he  has  it,  and  may  do  as 
with  it.  ; 

"  I  sent  you  a  letter  contradictory  of  the  CI 
tnan  {who  invented  the  »loiy  you  siJieak  of)  I 
day.    My  best  respects 'to  Mr. 'Gifibrd,  aac 
nfy  friends  as  you  may  see  at  your  house, 
you.all^rospeijjty  and  riiew  year's  gratulatioo, 

•    ♦  "  Yours,  i 

LETTER  CCLIX. 

TO  BfR  MOORE. 

*«  Venice,  January  |8th, 
**  Your  letter  of  the  8th  is  before  me.  Tbe 
for  your  plethora  is  simple  —  abstinence, 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  like  some  yet 
I  mean  in  point  of  dietf  and,  with. the  exce; 
some  convivial  weeks  and  days  (it  might  be  i 
DOW  and  then),  have  kept  to  Pythagoras  eve 
For  all  this,  let  nje  hear  that  you  are  better 
must  not  indulge  in  *  filthy  beer,'  toot  in  port 
eat  suppers — the  last  are  the  devil  to  thoi 
swallow  dinner. 

**  I  am  truly  sorry  to  hear  of  your  father 
fortune— cruel  at  any  time,  but  doubly  crud 
vanced  life.  However,  you  will,  at  least,  ha 
satisfaction  of  doing  your  part  by  him,  and, ' 
upon  it,  it  will  not  be  in  vain.  Fortune,  to  b 
is  a  female,  but  not  such  a  b  *  'i'  as  the  rest  ( 
excepting  your  wife  and  my  sister  from  such  i 
ing  terms) ;  for  she  general^  has  some  justice 
long  run.  I  have  no  spite  against  her,  thoa| 
tween  her  and  Nemesis,  I  have  had  some  sore 
lets  to  run — ^but  then  I  have  done  my  best  to  ^ 
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no  better.  But  to'you,  she  is  a  good  ^a\  in  arrear, 
and  she  will  come  round — mind  if  she  don't:  you 
have  the  Tigour  of  life,  of  independence,  of  talent, 
'  spiri^  and  character  all  with  you.  '  What  jou  ean' 
do  for  yourself,  you  have  done  and  Will  do;  and 
surely  there  are  some  others  in  the  world  who  would 
not  be  sorry  to  be  of  use,  if  yod  would  allovr  them  to 
be  useful,  or  at  least  attempt  it. 

^I  think  of  being,  in  England  in  the  spring.    If 

there  is  a  row,  by  the  sceptre  of  Ring  Luiid,'but  111 

be  one;  and  if  there  is  none,  and  only  a  «onti6tiance 

of  '  this  meek,  piping  time  o(  peace/  I  will  take  a 

cottage  a  hundred  yaitls  to  the  south  of  your  abode, 

and  become  your  neighbour ;  and  we  will  compose 

Bucb  canticles,  and  hold  such  dialogues  as  shall  be 

the  terror  of  the  Times  (including  the  neivspaper  of 

that  name),  and  the  wonder,  and^  honour,  and  praise 

of  the  Morning  Chronicle  and  posterity. 

**  I  rejoice  to  hear  of  your  fortheoming  In  February 
— though  I  tremble  for  the  *  magnificence'  which  you 
attribi^te  to  the  new  Childe  Harold.  I  am  glad  you 
-like  it ;  it  is  a  fin#  indistinct  piece  of  poetical  dosola- 
tion,  and  my  favourite.  I  was^alf  mad  duiJDg  the 
time  of  its  composition,  between  Metaphysics,  moun- 
tains, lakes,  love  unextinguisbable,  thoughts  unut- 
terable, and  the  night-mare  of  my  own  deliilquencies. 
I  should,  many  a  good  day,  have  blown  my  brains 
out,  but  for  the  recollection  that  H  would  hare  giyen 
pleasure  to  my  mother-in-law ;  and,  eveit  ihetif  if  | 

could  have  been  certain  to  haunt  her but  I  won't 

dwell  upon  these  trifling  family  matters! 

**  Venice  is  in  the  estro  of  her  carnival,  and  I  have 
been  up  th^e  last  two.  nigl^ts  at  the  ridotto  and  the* 
opera,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  Now  for  an  ad' 
Tenture.'  A  few  days  ago  a  gondolier  brought  me  a 
billet  without  a  subscription,  intimating  a  wish  on 
the  part  of  the  writer  to  meet  me  either  in  gondola, 
or  at  the  island  of  San  Lazaro,  or  at  a  third  rendez- 
Tous,  indicated  in  the  note.  *t  know  the  country's 
disposition  wdl,' — in  Venice  'they  do  let  heaven  see 
those  tricks  they  dare  not  show/  &c.  &c. ;  so,  for  all 
resppnse,  I  said  that  neither  of  the  three  places  suited 
me.;  but  that  I  would  either  be  at  home  at  ten  at 
night  aloM,  or  be  at  the  ridotto  at  midnight,  where 
the  writer  might  meet  me  masked.  At  ten  o'clock  I 
was  at  home  and  alone  (Marlanna  was  gone  with 
her  husband  to  a'  conversazione^,  when  the  door 
of  my  apartment  opened,  and  in  walked  a  well- 
looking  and  (for  an  Italian)  bionda  girl  of  about 
nineteen,  who  informed  me  that  she  was  married  to 
the  brother  of  my  amorosaf  and  wished  to  have 
some  conversation  with  me.  I  made  a  decent  reply, 
and  we  had  some  talk  in  Italian  and  Romaic  (her 
mother  being  a  Greek  of  Corfu),  when,,  lo  1  in  a  very 
few  minutes  in  marches,  to  my  very  great  astonish- 
ment, Marianna  S  *  *,  in  propfid  persona,  axid, 
after  making  a  most  polite  curtsy  to  her  sister-in-law 
and  to  me,  without  a  single  word  seizes  her  said 
nster-in-law  by  the  hair^  and  bestows  upon  her  some 
sixteen  slaps,  which  would  have  made  your  ear  ache 
only  to  hear  their  echo.  I  need  not  describe  the 
screaming'  which  ensued.  The  luckless  visitor  took 
flight.  I  seized  Marianna,  who,  after  several  vain 
efforts  to  get-away  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  fairly 
went  into  fits  in  my  arms ;  and,  in  spite  of  reasoning, 
eau  de  Cologne,  vinegar,  half  a  pint  of  water,  and 
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Ood  knows  what  other  waters  beside,  continued  so' 
till  past  midnight. 

^  Aftier  danming  my  servants -for  letting  people  in 
without  apprizing  me,  I  found  that  Marianna  <in  the 

'morning  had  seen  her  sister-in-Iawr's  gondolier  on  the 
stairs;  and,  suspecting  that  his  apparition  boded  her 
no  good,  had  either  returned  cf  her  own  accord,  or 
been  followed  by  her  maids  or  some  other  spj  of  her 
people  to  the  convoraazione,  frcHn  whence  she  return- 
ed to  perpetrate  this  piece  of  pugilism.  I  had  seen' 
fits  before,  and  also  some  smaU  scenery  of  the  same 
genus  in  and  out  of  our  island;  but  this. was  not  all. : 
After  about  an  hour,  ia  comes— <who?  why,  .Signer 
S*^,  h£r  lord  and-hugbdnd,  aiKl  finds  me  with  his 
wife  fainting:  upon  a  so£|,  and  all  the  apparatus  of 
confusion,  dishevelled  hair, '  hats,  handkerchiefs, 
salts,  smelling  bottles— -^ind  the  lady  as  pale  as  ashes, 
without  sense  qr  motion.  His  first  question  was, 
'  What  is  all  this?'  The  Lady  cojild  not  reply — so 
I  did.  I  told  him  the  ejqplanatio^  was  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  it  wquld 
be  as  well  to  recover  his  wife^-at  least,  her  sensed. 
This  cameabo^t  in  due  time  of  suspiration  and  res- 
piration.    ' 

^  You  need  not  be  alarmed— jealousy  is  not  the 
order  oi  the  day  in  Venice,  and  daggers  are  out  of 

"^fashion,  while  duels,  on  love  matters,  are  unknown — 
at  least,  with  the  husbands.  But,  fur  all  this,  it  was 
an  awkward  affair;  and  though  he  must  have  known 
that  I  made  love  to  Marianna,  yet  I  believe  he  was 
not,  till  Ihat  evening,  aware  of  the  extent  io  which 
it  had  gone.  It  is  yery  well  know|i  that  almost  all 
the  married  women  have  a  lover;  but  ft  is  usual  to 
keep  up  the  fohns,  as  in  other  nations.  I  did  not. 
therefore,  know  what  the  devil  to  say.    I  could  not 

^  out  with  the  truth,  out  of  regard  to  her,  and  I  did  not 

.choose  to  lie  for  my  sake ; — besides,  the  thing  told 
itself.  I  thought  the  best  way  would  be  to  let  her 
explain  it  as  she  chose  (a  woman  being  never  at  a 
k)68->the  devil  always  sticks  by  them) — only  deter- 
mining to  protect  and  carry  her  off,  in  case  of  any 
ferocity  on  the  part  of  the  Signer.  I  saw  that  he  was 
quite  calm.  She  went  to  bed,  and  next  day — how 
they  settled  it,  I  know  not,  but  settled  it  they  did. 
Well — then  I  had  to  explain  to  Marianna  about  this 
never  to  be  sufficiently  confounded  sister-in-law; 
which  I  did  by  swearmg  innocence,  eternal  con- 
stancy, &c.  &c,*  ♦  *  *  But  the  sister-in-law, 
very  much  discomposed  with  being  treated  in  such 
wise,  has  (not  having  her  own  shame  before  her 
eyes)  told  the  affair  to  half  Venice,  and  tlie  servants 
(who  were  summoned  by  the  fight  and  the  fainting) 
to  the  other  half.  But,  here,  nobody  minds  such 
trifles,  except  to  be  amused  by  them.  I  don't  know 
whether  you  will  be  so,  but  I  have  scrawled  a  long 
letter  out  of  these  follies. 

**  Believe  me  ever,  Sec." 

LETTER  CCLX. 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

*  Venice,  January  S4tb,  1817. 
«  «  «  «  ^ 

^  I  have  been  requested  by  the  Countess  .\lbrizzi 
here  to  present  her  with  'the  Works;' and  wish  you 
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tbarefore  to  send  me  a  copy,  tliat  I  may  comply  with 
her  rcKiuisition.  You  may  inchide  the  last  published, 
of  which  I  hare  seen  and  know  nothing,  but  from 
your  letter  of  the  I3th  of  December. 

^  Mrs  Leigh  tells  me  that  moat  of  her  friends  prefer 
the  two  first  Cantos.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  be 
the  general  opinion  or  not  (it  is  not  her8)\  but  it  is 
natural  it' should  be  so*  I,  however,  think  differently, 
which  is  natural  also;  but  who  is  right,  «r  who  is 
wrong,  is  of  yery  little  consequence. 

^  Dr.  PoUdqri,  as  I  hear  from  hiin  by  letter  from 
Pisa,  is  about  to  return  to  England^  to  go  to  the 
Brazils  on  a  medical  specidation  with4he  Danish 
consul.  As  you  are  us  the  favour  of  the  powers  that 
be,  could  yoii  not  get  him  some  letters  of  recommen- 
dation from  some  of  your  government  friends  to  some 
of  the  Portuguese  settlers?  he  understands  his  profes- 
sion well,  and  Ims  no  want  (^  general  talents;  his 
faults  are  the  faults  of  a  pardonable  Vanity  andyoiith. 
His  remaining  with  me  was  out  of  the  question :  I 
have  enough  to  do  to  manage  my  own  scrapes ;  and 
as  precepts  withont  example  are  not  the  most  gracious 
homilies,  I  thought  it  better  iso  give  him  his  cpng^  : 
but  I  know  no  great  harm  of  hun,  alid  some  good. 
He  is  clever  and  accomplished ;  knows  his  profession, 
by  all  accounts,  wcfU;  and  is  honourable  hi  his  deal- 
ings, and  not  at  aU  malevolent.  I  think,  with  luck, 
he  will  turn  out  a  useful  member  of  society  (from 
which  he  will  lop  the  diseased  jnembers)  ahd  the 
College  of  Physicians.  If  yo\i  can  be  of  any  use  to 
him,  or  know  any  one  who  c&n,  pray  be  so,  as  be  has 
his  fortune  to  make.  He  has  kept  a  medical  journal 
under  the  eye  of  Vacca  (the  ^rst  surgeon  on  the  con< 
tinent)  at  Pisa :  Vacca  has  corrected  it^  and  it  must 
contain  some  valuable  hints  or  i^ormation  on  the 
practice  of  this  country.  If  you  can  aid  him  in  pub- 
lishing this  also,  by  your  influence  with  your 
brethren,  do;  I  do  not  ask  you  to  publish  it  yourself, 
because  that  sokt  of  request  is  too  personal  and  em- 
barrassing. He  lias  also  a  tragedy,  of  which,  having 
seen  nothing,  I  say  nothing:  but  the  very  circum* 
stance  of  his  having  made  these  efforts  (if  they  ar^ 
only  efibrts),  at  one-and-twenty,  is  in  his  favour,  and 
proves  him  to  have  good  dispositions  for  his  own 
improvement.  So  if,  in  the  way  of  commendation 
or  recommendation,  you  can  aid  his  objects  with  ydur 
government  friends,  I  wish  you  would.  I  should 
think  some  of  your  Admiralty  Board  might  be  likely 
to  have  it  in  their  power." 


LETTER  €CLXI. 

TO  MR  MURBAY. 

•Venice,  Febnuur  UHh,  1817. 

'^l  have  received  your  two  letters,  but  not  the 
parcel  you  mention.  As  the  Waterloo  spoils  are 
arrived,  I  will  make  you  a  present  of  them,  if  you 
choose  to  accept  of  them ;  pray  do. 

^  I  do  not  exactly  understand  from  your  letter  what 
has  been  omitted,  or  what  not,  in  the  publication ;  but 
I  shall  see  probably  some  day  or  other.  I  could  not 
attribute  any  but  a  good  motive  to  Mr  Giff(M>d  or 
yourself  in  such  omission;  but  as  our  politics  are  so 


very  opposite,  we  should  probably  differ  as  to  th« 
passages.  However,  if  it  is  only  a  note  or  notes,  of 
a  line  or  so,  it  cannot  signify.  You  say  '  a  pom;' 
whcd  poem?  ^  You  ean  tell  me  in*  your  next. 
,  ^  Of  Mr  Hobhouse's  quarrel  with  the  QoalUiV, 
Review,  I  know  very  little  except  *  *'s  articleil 
which  was  certainly,  harsh  enough :  but  1  quite 
ihat  it  would  haive  bee^  better  not  to  answer- 
cularjy  after  Mr  TT,  IT .  who  never  more  will 
you.  t,rouble  you.  \  have  been  uneasy, 
Mr  H.  told  me  that  his  letter  or  preface  was 
addressed  to  me.  Now,  he  and  I  are  friends  of 
years)  I  have  ihany  obligations  to  him,  and  he 
to  nie,  which  have  not  been  cancelled  and  more 
repaid  ;  bfit  Mr  Gifford  and  I  are  friends  also, 
he  has  motreoVer  been  literanly  so,  through 
and  thin,  in  despite  (^  difference  of  years, 
habits,  axkd  e\en  politics ;  and  ther^ore  I  feel 
very  awkward  situation  between  the  two,  Mr 
and  my  friend  Hohhouse,  and  can  only  wish  that 
had  no  difference,  or  that  such  as  th^  hare 
accommodate.  The  Answer  I  haye  not  seen,  fit- 
it  is  odd  «(K>^gh  for  people  so  intimate — but  Mr 
house  and  I  are  very  sparing  of  our  literary 
dences.  Fcht  example,  the  other  day  he  wished 
have  a  MS.  of  the  Third  Canto  to  read  over 
brother,  &c.  which  w^  refused ; — ^and  I  have 
seen^his  journals,  nor  he  mine — (I  oi^y  kept  the 
one  of  the  mountains  for  my  sister) — nor  do  I 
that  hardly  ever  he  or  I  saw  any  of  the  odier's 
ductioiis  previous  to  their  publicatioQ. 

^The  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  ob 
ridge  I  have  not  seen ;  but  whether  I  am  attacked] 
it  or  not,  olrih  any  Qther  of  the  stmie  journal,  I 
never  thin)(  ill  of  Mr  Jeffrey  on  that  account,  norfiilj 
get  that  his  conduct  towards  me  has  been  cei 
most'  handsome  during  the  last  four  or  more  yean. ,, 

^  I  forgot  to  mention  to'' you  that  a  kind  of  Pi 
in  dialogue  *  (in  blank  verse)  or  Drama,  from 
'  the  Incantation '  is  an  exlraet,  begun  hat 
in  Switzerland;  is  finished;  it  is  in  three  aetsjMj 
of  a  very  wild,  metaphysical,  and  inexplicable  )ai 
Ahnost  aU  theperson^ — but  two  or  three--are 
of  the  earth  and  air,  or  the  waters ;  the  scene  a  > 
the  Alps ;  the  hero,  a  kind  of  magician,  ivho  ii 
mented  by  a  species  of  remorse,  the  cause  of  wbid> 
left  half  unexplained.  He  wanders  about  involD 
these  Spirits,  which  appear  to  him,  «nd  are  of 
use;  he  at  last  goes  to  the  veiy  abode  of  ^  E^ 
Principle,  in  propria  persona,  toevocatea^ 
which  appears,  and  gives  him  an  aiiril)iguous  aod  S^ 
agreeable  answer ;  and  in  the  third  act  he  is  fo""'!  jVi 
his  attendants  dying  in  a  tower  where  he  had 
his  art.  You  may  perceive  by  this  outline  (bat 
have  no  great  opinion  of  this  piece  of  phanta^;  W 
I  have  at  least  roidered  it  quite  impossible  for 
stage,  for  which  my  intercourse  with  Drury-laM 
given  m^  the  greatest  contempt. 

**  I  have  not  even  copied  it  off,  and  feel  too  W 
at  present  to  attempt  the  whole;  but  when  I  ^^^ 
I  will  send  it  you,  and  you  may  either  throw  it  in'* 
the  fird  or  not." 

^Manfred. 


L^ 
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LETTER    CGLXU. 

TO  MR  MVBRAY 

*  Venice,  Febniarj  2S1k,  IBI7. 
te  to  you  the  othef  day  in  ans#er  to  your 
pr^ent  I  would  trouble  yon  trith  a  com- 
r  you  would  be  kind,  enough  to  undertake  it. 
perhaps  know' Mr  Love,  the  jeweller,  of 
-street? — ^In  1813,  when  in  .the  intention  of 
to.  Turkey,  I  purchased  of  him,  and  paid 
rompianij  about  a  dozen  snuff-boxes,  of 
less  vahie,  as  presents  for  some  of  my  Mus- 
2quaintance.  These  I  h^ve  now  with  me. 
*  day,  haying  occasion  to  make^n  alteratioa 
1  of  one  (to  place  a  portrait  in  it),  it  has 
t  to  be  silver-gilt  instead  of  gold,  for  w^ich 
s  sold  and  paid  for.  This  was  discovered " 
^rkman  in  trying  it,  before  taking  off  the 
d  working  upon  the  lid.  J  have  of  course 
nd  preserved  the  bolx  in  siafu  quo.  What 
u  to  do  is,  ta  see  the  said  Mr  Love,'  and 
m  of  this  circumstance,  adding,  from  me, 

I  take  care  he  shall  not  have  d<me  this  with 

re  is  no  remedy  in  laW,  thet«  is  at  least  the 
one 'of  making  known  hi§  guilt — that  is,  hia 
,  and  be  ^—d  to  Kim: 

II  carefully  preserve-  al)  the  punshase^  I 
im  on  that  occasion  for  my' return,  as  the 

Turkey  is  ft  barrier  to  travelling  th^e  at 
r  rather  the  endless  quarantine  which  would 
nsequence  before  one  coutd  land  in  comiag 
ly  state  the  matter  to  him  with  due  ferocity. 

you  the  other  day  some  extracts  from  a 
^rama  which  I  had  begun  in  Switzerland 
ed  here;  you  will  tell  me  $  they  are  re- 
rhey  were  oidy  in  a  letter.  I  liave  not  yet 
J  to  copy  it  out,  (At  I  would  send  you  the 
liferent  covers. 

/amival  closed  this  day  last  we^k. 
obhouse  is  still  at  Rome,  I  believe.  I  am 
t  a  nttle  unwell ;— sitting  up  too  late, '  and 
lidiary  dissipations,  have  lowered  my  blood 
eal ;  but  I  have  at  present  the  quiet  and 
:e  of  Lent  before  me.  ^  I 

"  Believe  me,  &c. 

Remember  me  to  Mr  Giffordl — I  have  not 
our  parcel  or  parcelis. — Lbok  into  'Moore's 
;*s)  View  of  Italy*  for  me;  in  one* of  the 
ou  wiU  find  an  account  of  the  Doge  Valiere 
to  be  Falieri)  and  his  conspiracy,  or  the 
'  it.  Get  it  transcribed  fen-  me,  and  send  i( 
r  to  me  soon.  I  want  it,  and  cannot  find 
1  account  of  that  business  here;  though  the 
riot,  and  the  place  where  he  was  crowned, 
ards  decapitated,  still  exist  and  are  shown, 
rdled  all  their  histories ;  but  the  policy  of 
nstocracy  made  their  writers  silent  K>n  his 
'hich  were  a  j>rivate  grievance  against  one 
icians. 

n  to  write  a  tragedy  on  the  subject,  which 
>  me  very  dramatic :  an  old  man,  jealous, 
ring  against  the  state  of  which  he  was  the 
igning  chief.  The  last  circumstance  makes 
(t  remarkable  and  only  fact  5f  the  kind  in 
of  aU  nations."  I 


LETTER    CCLXIIL 

TO  MR  MOORE. 

fl 

*  Venice,  February  28th;  1817. 

**  You  will,  perhaps,  complain  as  much  of  the  fre- 
quency of  my  letters  now,  as  you  were  wont  to  do  of 
their  rarity.  I  think  this  is  the  fourth  within  as  many 
moons.  .  I  feel  aUxious  to  hear  from  you,  even  more 
than  uiual,  becauseyour  last  iiidioated  that  you  were 
unwell.  At  present,  I  am  on  the  invalid  regimen 
myself.  The  Carnival — that  is,  the  Utter  part  of  it 
— and  sitting  up  late  o'nights,  had  knocked  me  up  a 
little.  But  it  is  over^ — and  it  is  now  Lent,  with  all 
ifs  abstinence  and  Sacred  Music. 

^The  mumming  closed  with  a  masked  ball  at  the 
Fenice,  where  I  went,  as  also  to  most  of  the  ridottos, 
&c.  &c.  and,  though  I  did  not  dissipate  much  upon 
the  whole,  yet  I  find '  the  6word  wearing  out  the 
scabbard,*  though  I  have  but  just  turned  the  oomer 
of  twenty-iiine. 

*  Se,  we*n  go  no  more  a  roving 

So  late  into  the  night, 
Though  the  hearthe  sill  as  loving, 

And  ^e  moon  be  still  as  bright. 
For  the  sword  out-wears  it4  sheath, 

Aiid  the  soul  wears  out  jthe  breast. 
And  the  heart  must  pause  to  breathe, 
.    '  And  Love  itself  have  rest. 

Though  the  night  was  made /or  loving. 

And  the  day  returns  too  soon. 
Yet  we  ilgo  nor  more  a  roving 

Bji  the  li^ht  of  the  moon. 

I  have  kitely  had  some  news  of  littera/oor,  as  I 
beard  the  editor  of  the  Monthly  pronounce  it  once 
lipon  a  time.  I  hear  that  W.  W.  has  been  pub- 
lishing, and  responding  to  the  attacks  of  the  Quar- 
terly, in  the  learned  Perry's  Chronicle.  I  read  his 
poesies  last  autumn,  and,  amongst  them,  found  an 
epitaph  on  bis  bull-dog,  and>another  oh  myself.  But 
t  beg«le&te  to  assqre  him  (like  tlte  astrologer  Par- 
tridge) that  I  am  not  only  alive  now,  but  was  alive 
also  at  the  time  he  wrote  it.  *       *       ♦    .    ♦ 

Hobhouse  has  (I  hear,  also}  expectorated  a  letter 
against  the  Quarterly,  addressed  to  me.  I  feel  awk- 
wardly situated  between  him  and  Gifford,  both  being 
my  friends. 

"And  this  is  your  month  of  going  to  press — by  the 
body  of  Diana !  (a  Venetian  oath)  I  feel  as  anxious 
— but  not  fearful  for  you — as  if  it  were  myself  coming 
out  in  a  work  of  humour,  which  would,  you  .know, 
be  the  antipodes  of  all  my  previous  publications.  I 
don't  think  you  have  any  thing  to  dread  but  your 
own  reputation.  You  must  keep  up  to  that.  As 
you  never  showed  me  a  line  of  your  work,  I  do  not 
even  know  your  measure ;  but  you  must  send  me  a 
copy  by  Murray  forthwith,  and  then  you  shall  hear 
what  I  think.  I  dare  say  you  are  in  a  pucker.  Of 
all  authors,  you  are  the  only  really  modest  one  I  ever 
met  with, — ^wbich  would  sound  oddly  enough  to  those 
who  recollect  your  morals  when  you  were  young — 
thai  is,  when  you  were  extremely  young — I  don't 
mean  to  stigmatise  you  either  with  years  or  morality. 

'*  I  believe  I  told  you  that  the  E.  R.  had  attacked 
me,  in  an  article  on  Coleridge  (I  have  not  seen  it)— 
*  Et  tu,  Jeffrey  ?* — *  there  is  nothing  but  roguery  in 
villanous  man.'    But  I  absolve  him  of  all  attacks. 
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present  and  future ;  for  I  think  he  had  already  pushed 
his  clemency  in  my  behoof  to  the  utmost,  and  I  shall 
always  think  well  of  him.  I  only  wonder  that  he  did 
not  begin  before,  as  my  domestic  destruction  was  a 
fine  opening  for  all  the  woiid,  of  whieh  all,  who  could, 
did  well  to  arail  themselves. 

"  ^f  I  live  ten  years  longer,  you  will  see,  however, 
that  it  is  not  over  with  me — 1  don't  mean  in  litera- 
ture, for  Uiat  is  nothing ;  and  it  may  seem  odd  enough 
^to  say,  I  do  not  think  it  my  vocation.  But  you  ^ill 
see  that  I  shall  do  somcfthing  or  other — the  times  and 
fortune  permitting — that,  *  like  the  cosmogony,  or 
creation  of  the  world,  will  puzzle  the  philoiophera  of 
all  ages.'  But  I  doubt  whether  my  constitution  will 
hold  out.  I  have,  at  intervals,  exorcised  it  niMt 
devilishly. 

^  I  halve  not  yet  fixed  a  time^of  return^  but  I  think 
of  th,e  spring.  I  shall  have  been  away  a  year  in 
April  next.  You  never  mention  Rogers,  nor  Hodg- 
son, your  clerical  neighbour*  who  has  lately  got  a 
living  near  you.  Hasjie  also  got  a  chHd  yet?-^his 
desideratum,'  when  I  saw  him  last.     *    *        *        ♦ 

^  Pray  let  me  hear  from  you,,  at  your  time  and 
leisure,  believing  me  ever  and  truly  and  affection- 
ately, &C.*' 

LETTER   CCLXIV. 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

*  Venice,  llarch  3d,  1817. 

^  In  acknowledging  the  arrival  of  the  article  from 
the  'Quarterly,'*  which  I  received  two  days  ago,  I 
cannot  express  mjcself  better  than  in  the  words  of  my 
sister  Augusta,  who  (speaking  of  it)  says,  t^at  it  is 
written  in  a  spirit  '  of  the  most  feeling  and  kind  na- 
ture.' It  is,  however,  something  more ;  it  seems  to 
me  (as  far  as  the  subject  of  it  may  be  permitted  to 
judge)  to  be  very  well  written  as  a  composition,  and 
I  think  will  do  the  journal  no  discredit,  because  even 
those  who  condemn  its  partiality  must  praise  its  ge- 
nerosity. The  temptations  to  take  another  and  a  less 
favourable  view  of  the  question,  have  been  so  great 
and  numerous,  that,  what  with  public  opinion,  poli- 
tics, &c.  he  must  be  a  gallant  as  well  as  a  good  man, 
who  has  ventured,  in  that  place,  and  at  this  time, 
to  write  such  an  article  even  anonymously.  Such 
things  are,  however,  their  own  reward ;  and  I  even 
flatter  myself  that  the  writer,  whoever  he  may  be 
(and  I  have  no  guess),  will  not  regret  that  the  pe- 
rusal of  this  has  given  me  as  much  gratification  a» 
any  composition  of  that  nature  could  give,  and  more 
than  any  other  has  given, — ^and  I  have  had  a  good 
many  in  my  time  of  one  kind  or  the  other.  It  is  not 
the  mere  praise,  but  there  is  a  tact  and  a  delicacy 
throughout,  not  only  with  regard  to  me,  but  to 
others,  v/hichf  as  it  had  not  been  observed  else- 
tvhere,  I  had  till  now  doubted  whether  it  could  be 
observed  anywhere. 

**  Perhaps  some  day  or  other  you  will  know  or 
tell  me  the  writer's  name.  Be  assured,  had  the  article 
been  a  harsh  one,  I  should  not  have  asked  it. 

*  '  An  article  in  No.  31  of  this  Review,  written,  as  Lord 
Byron  afterwards  discovered,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and 
well  meriting,  by  the  kind  and  generous  spirit  th»t  breathes 
through  it,  the  warm  and  lasting  gratitude  it  awakened  in 
the  noble  Poet. 


"  I  have  lately  written  to  you  frequently,  wiikt 
extraiits,  &c.  which  I  hope  you  havereceiTe(i,i)r| 
will  receive,  with  or  before  this  letter.— Ever  ske 
the  conclusion  of  the  Carnival  I  have  been  unvdi 
(do  not' mention  this,  on  any  account,  toMrs.  Lei^ 
for  if  I  grow  worse,  she  will  know  it  too  soon,  andlj 
I  get  better,  there  is  no  occasion  that  sbe  should 
it  at  all);  and  have  hardly  stirred  out  of  the  hooK. 
However,  I  don't  want  a  physician,  and  if  I  did,  ray 
hickily  those  oC  Italy  are  the  worst  in  the  ^orld,  hJ 
that  I  should  still  have  a  chance.    They  haie,  1 
believe,  one  famous  surgpeon,  Vacca,  who  lires  Kj 
Pisa,  who  might  be  useful  hi  case  of  disseclion:, 
r— but  he  is  some  liund^ed  miles  off.    My  malad;  iiij 
sort  of  lowish  fever,  originating  from  whatmy  'pajUfj 
and  master,'  Jackson,  vrauld  call '  taking  tM  mnek 
out  of  one's  self.'    However,  I  am  better  within  tb, 
day  oc  two. 

*'  I  missed  seeing  the  new  Patriarch's  processn 
to  St.  Mark's  the  other  day  (owing  to  my  indispositioo}, 
with  six  hundred   and  fifly^  priests  in  his  rear-ii 

*  goodly  arjny.*  The  admirable  government  of  Vienai,; 
in  its  edict  from  thence,  authorizing  his  instalktidt^ 
prescribe,  as  part  of  ^e  pageant,  'a  coached 
'horses,'    To  show  how  very  very  'German  to 
matter'  this  was,  you  have  only  to  suppose  our 
ment  commanding  the  Arphbishop  df  CanterboTf 
proceed  from  Hyde  Park  Comer  to  St  JPaul'sCathednl] 
in  the  Lord  Mayor's  barge,  or  the  Margate  hoy. 
is  but  St.  Mark's  Plaoe  in  all  Venice  broad  emii] 
for  a  carriage  to  move,  and  it  is  paved  with 
smooth  flag-stones,  so  that  the  chariot  and  hones 
Elijah  himself  would  be  puzzled  to  manoeuTreu] 
Those  of  Pharaoh  miglit  do  better ;  for  the  cai 
and  particularly  the  Grand  Canal, — are  soffira 
capacious  and  extensive  for  bis  whole  host. 
course,  no  coach   could   be    attempted;  bat 
Venetians,  who  are  very  naive  as  well  as  arch, 
much  amused  with  the  ordinance. 

*  '*  The  Arvienian  Grammar  is  published ;  but  ^ 
Armenian  studies  are  suspended  for  the  present 
my  head  aches  a  little  less.  I  sent  you  the  other  <hfi 
in  two  covers,  the  First  Act  of  'Manfred,'  a  drama 
mad  as  Nat.  Lee's  Bedlam  tragedy,  which  was 
25  acts  and  some  odd  scenes :— mine  is  but  in  TbK 
Acts. 

"  I  find  1  have  begun  this  letter  at  the  wrong  ««• 
never  mind ;  I  must  end  it,  then,  at  the  right. 

"  Yours  ever  very  truly 

"  and  obligedly,  fee."    , 

LETTER  CCLXV. 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

•Venice,  March Wi,  1817- 
« In  remitting  the  Third  Act  of  the  sort  of  (fraaa* 
poem  of  which  you  will  by  this  time  have  received » 
Two  First  (at  least  I  hope  so),  which  were  «^ 
within  the  last  three  weeks,  I  have  little  to  obserr^ 
except  that  you  must  not  publish  it  (tf  it  eTer  * 
published)  without  giving  me  previous  notice.  1 
have  really  and  truly  no  notion  whether  it  is  good  <v 
bad ;  and  as  this  was  not  the  case  with  the  P'^'"'^ 
of  my  former  publications,  I  am,  therefore,  incline* 
to  rank  it  very  humbly.     You  wiB  submit  itw 
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and  to  whomsoever  you  please  besides, 
to  the  question  of  copyright  (if  it  ever 
)lication),  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
kree  hundred  gMineM  anover-estiinat*; 
may  diminish  it :  I  do  not  think  it  worth 
may  see  1  make  some  difierenoe  between 

iCfS. 

eceived  your  two  Reviews,  (but  not  thfe 
r  Landlord*);  the  Quarterly  I  acknow- 
sularly  to  you;,  on  its  arrival,  ten  daqrs 
you  tell  me  of  Perry  petrifies  me;  it  is 
lition.    In  or  about  February  or  March, 
given  to  understand  that  Mr  Croker  was 
)adjutor  in  the  attacks  of  the  Courie*  in 
e  author  of  some  lines  tolerably  ferocious, 
J  published  in  a  morning  paper.    Upon 
a  reprisal.    The  whole*  of  the*  lines  I 
m,  and  even  the  purport  of  them  I  scaree- 
r ;  for  on  your  assuring  ine  that  he  was 
.  I  put  them  ihto  the  fire  before  your 
ere  never  was  but  that.on*  rough  copy, 
the  only  person  who  ever  beard  them 
da  copy,  which  I  refused. '  If,  however, 
possibilUy,  which  I  cannot  divine,  the 
ie  rhymes  should  walk  into  the  world,  I 
Bny  what  I  have  really  written,  but  hold 
(nally  responsible  for  satisfaction,  though 
myself  the  right  of  disavowing  all  or  any 
w.  To  the  previous  facts  yo\i  are  witness, 
pw  how  far  my  recfipitulation  is  correct ; 
St  that  you  will  inform  Mr'Perry  from  me, 
erhe  should  permit  such  an  abuse  of  my 
s  paper;!  say  e^  ahuee,  because  my 
\  leasti  demands  some  respect,  and  my 
id  positfve  sanction  could  alone  justify  him 
roceeding,  even  were  the  lines  mine;  and 
re  are  no  words  for  him.    I  repeat  to  you 
ginal  was  burnt  before  you  on  your  asm- 
there  never  was  a  copy,  nor  even  a  verbal 
— v^ry  much  to  the  discomfort  of  some 
Tiigs,  who  bored  me  for  them  (having 
lited  by  Mr  Davies  that  there  were  such 
I  no  purpose;  for,  having  written  them 
the  notion  that  Mr  Croker  was  the  aggres- 
r  my  oum  and  not  party  reprisals,  I  would 
3  to  the  zeal  of  any  sect  when  I  was  made 
he  was  not  the  writer  of  the  oflfensive 
You  know,  if  there  was  such  a  thing,  I 
deny  it.    I  mentioned  it  openly  at  the 
1,  and  jou  will  remember  why  and  where 
1  it ;  and  no  power  nor  wheedling  on  earth 
e  made,  or  could  make,  me(if  1  recollected 
J  a  copy  after  that,  unless  I  was  well 
at  Mr  Croker  was  really  the  author  of  that 
assured  me  he  was  not. 
id  for  England  this  spring,  where  I  h^ve 
rs  to  adjust ;  but  the  post  hurries  me. — 
nonth  past  I  have  been  unwell,  but  am 
itter,  and  thinking  of  mpving  homewards 
[ay,  without  going  to  Rome,  as  the  un- 
Etfon  comes  on  soon,  and  I  can  return  when 
Uled  the  business  I  go  upon,  which  need 
og,  ♦  -f  ♦  ♦  I  should  have  thought  the 
ale  very  sncceedable. 

,  in  Mr  W.  W.'s  poetry,  that  he  had 
f  epitaph;  I  would  rather  have  written  his. 


**  The  thing  I  have  sent  you,  you  will  see  at  a 
glimpse,  could '  never  be  attempted  or  thought  of  for 
the  stage;  I  much  doubt  it  for  publication  even.  It 
is  too  much  in  my  old  style ;  but  I  composed  it  ac- 
tually with  a  horror  6f  the  stage,  and  with  a  view  to 
render  the  thought  of  it  impracticable,  knowing  the 
zeal  of  my  friend  that  I  should  try  that  for  which  I 
have  an  invincible  repugnance,  viz.  a  representation. 

^  I  certainly  am*  a  devil  of  a  mannerist,  and  must 
leave  off;  but  what  could  1  do  ?  Without  exertion 
of  some  kind,  I  should  hfive  sunk  under  my  imagina- 
tion and  reality.  My  best  respects  to  Mr  Gifford,  to 
Walter  Scott,  and  to  all  friends.  >   • 

*•  "  Yotirs  ever." 


LETTER  CCLXVI. 


TO  MR  MOORE. 


U'' 


•Venice,  March  10th,  1817. 

r  wrote  again  to  you  lately,  but  I  hope  you 
won!  be  sorry  to  have  another  epistle.  I  have  been 
unwell  this  last  mon|h,  with  a  kind  of  slow  and  low 
fever;  which  fixes  upon  me  at  nighty  and  goes  off  in 
the  morning;  but,  however,  I  am  now  bettelr.  In 
spring  it  is  probable  we  may  meet;  at  least  I  intend 
for  England,  where  I  have  business,  and  hope  to 
meet  your  in  your  restored  health  and  additional 
laurels. 

^  Murray  has  sent  me  the  Quarterly  and  the  Edin- 
burgli.  When  I  tell  you-that  Walter  Scott  is  the  au- 
thor of  the  article  in  the  former,  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  such  an  article  is  still  more  honourable  to 
hun  than  to  myself.  I  am  perfectly  pleased  with 
Jeffrey's  also,  which  I  wish  you  to  tell  him,  with  my 
remembrances — not  that  I  suppose  it  is  of  any  conse- 
quence to  him,  or  ever  could  have  been,  whether  I 
am  pleased  or  not, — but  simply  in  my  private  relation, 
to  him,  as  his  well-wisher,  and  it  may  be  one  day 
as  his  acquaintance.  I  wish  you  would  also  add, 
what  you  know, — that  I  waes  not,  and,  indeed,  am 
not  even  now,  the  misanthropical  and  gloomy  gentle- 
man he  takes  me  for,  but  a  facetious  cx)mpanion, 
well  to  do  with  those  with  whom  I  am  intimate,  and 
as  loquacious  and  laughing  as  if  I  were  a  much  cle- 
verer fellow. 

^  I  suppose  now  I  shall  never  be  able  to  shake  off 
my  sables  in  public  imagination,  more  particularly 
since  my  moral  *  *  clove  down  my  fame.  However, 
nor  that,  nor  more  than  that,  has  yet  extinguished 
my  spirit,  which  always  rises  with  the  rebound. 

^  At  Venice  we  are  in  Lent,  and  I  have  not  lately 
moved  out  of  doors, — ^my  feverishness  requiring  quiet, 
and — by  way  of  being  more  quiet — here  is  the  Si- 
gnora  Marianna  just  come  in  and  seated  at  my  elbow. 
**  Have  you  seen  *  *  *'s  book  of  poesy  ?  and,  if 
you  have  seen  it,  are  you  not  delighted  with  it  ?  And 
have  you — ^I  really  cannot  go  on.  There «is  a  pair  of 
great  black  eyes  lookii^  over  my  shoulder,  like  the 
angel  leaning  over  St  Matthew's,  in  the  old  frontis- 
pieces to  the  EvangeUsts^ — so  that  I  must  turn  and 
answer  them  instead  of  you. 

"Ever,  fee" 
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TO  MR  MOOIiE. 


"  Venice,  March  S5tti.  I8I7. 
*^  I  have  at  last  learned,  in  default  of  your  own 
writing  (or  »o<  writing — which  should  it  be?  fori 
am  not  very  clear  as  to  the  application  of  the  word 
default)^  ,from  Murray,  two  particulars  of  (or  be-* 
longing  to)  you ;  one,  that  you  are  remoying  to 
Homsey,  which  is,  I  presume,  to  be  nearer  London ; 
and  the  other,  that  your  Poem  is  announced  by  the 
name  of  Lalk  Rookh.  I  am  glad  of  it, — ^first,  that 
we  are  to  have  it  at  last,  andmext,  I  like  a  tough 
title  myself-^witness  the  Giaour  and  Childe  Harold, 
which  choked  half  the  Blues  at  starting.  Besides, 
it  is  the  tail  of  Alcibiades's  dog, — not  that  I  suppose 
you  want  either  dog  or  tail.  Talking  of  tail,  I  wish 
you  had  not  called  it  a  'Persian  Tale*  ♦    Say  a 

*  Poem '  or  *  Romance,'  but  not  *  Tale.'  I  am  very 
sorry  that  I  called  some  of  my  own  things  '  Tales/ 
because  I  think  that  they  are  something  better. 
Besides,  we  have  had  Arabian,  and  Hindoo,  and 
Turkish,  and  Assyrian  Tales.  But,  after  all,  this  is 
frivolous  in  me;  you  won't,  however,  mind  my  non- 
sense. 

^  Really  and  truly,  I  want  you  to  make  a  great 
hit,  if  onl^  out  of  self-love,  because  we  happen  to  be 
old  cronies ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  you  will — I  am  sure 
you  can.  But  you  are,  I  *11  be  sworn,  in  a  devil  of 
a  pucker ;  and  /  am  not  at  your  elbow,  and  Rogers 
is.  I  envjc  him ;  which  is  not  fair,  because  he  does 
not  envy  any  body.  Mind  you  send  to  me — thai  is, 
make  Murray  send — the  moment  you  are  forth. 

**  I  have  been  very  ill  with  a  slow  fever,  which  at 
last  took  to  flying,  and  became  as  quick  as  need  be.f 
But,  at  length,  after  a  week  of  half  delirium,  burn- 
ing skin,  thirst,  hot  headache,  horrible  pulsation; , 
and  no  sleep,  by  the  blessing  of  barley  water,  and 
refusing  to  see  any  physician,  I  recovered.  It  is  an 
epidemic  of  the  place»  which  is  annual,  and  visits 
strangers.  Here  foll&w  some  versicles,  which  I  made 
one  Sleepless  night.  * 

•Ireadtho'Chriatabel;* 

Very  well : 
I  read  the '  Missionary ;' 

Pretty— very : 
I  tried  at  '  Ilderim  ;* 

Ahem! 
I  read  a  sheet  of '  Marg'ret  oiAnjou  ,-* 

Can  you  ?        •* 
I  tam'd  a  page  of  •*  ♦'•  Waterloo ;' 

Poohl  pottb!  *■ 

i  fook'd  at  Wordsworth's  milk-white '  Rylstone  Doe  :* 

Hillo  \ 
8m:.  ficc.  &c.» 

*  He  had  been  misinforqied  on  this  point,— the  work  in 
question  having  been,  from  the  first,  entitled  an^  Oriental 
Romance.*  A  much  worse  mistake  (bec-aose  wilfnl,  and 
with  no  very  charitable  design)  was  that  of  certain  per- 
sons, who  woald  have  it  that  the  Poem  was  meant  to  be 
Epic !— Even  Mr  D'Israeli  has,  for  the  sake  of  a  theory, 
given  in  to  this  very  gratoitoos  assumption :— *^  TheU^^na- 
creonifo  poet  (he  sitys)  remains  only  Anacreontic  in  his 
Epic.» 

t  In  a  note  to  Mr  Murray,  subjoined  to  some  corrections 
for  Manfred,  he  says,  **  Since  I^rote  to  you  last,  the  slow 
fever  I  wot  of  thought  proper  to  mend  its  pa<;e,  and  became 
similar  to  one  which  I  caught  some  yean  ago  in  the  marshes 
of£lU,intheMorea.» 


^  I  have  not  the  least  idea  where  I  am  goi 
what  I  am  to  do.  I  wished  to  have  gone  to 
but  at  present  it  is  pestiloit  with  Englidi,-T-a 
of  staring  boobies,  who  go  about  gaping  and  ^ 
to  be  at  once  cheap  and  magnificent.  A  m 
fool  who  travels  now  in  France  or  Italy,  till  t! 
of  wretches  is  swept  home  again.  In  two  o 
years  the  first  rush  will  be  over,  and  the  O. 
will  be  roomy  and  agreeable. 

^  I  staid  at  Venice  chiefly  because  it  is  no 
their  *■  dens  of  thieves ;'  and  here  they  but  pai 
pa^.  In  Switzerland  it  was  really  noxious, 
ily,  I  was  early,  and  had  got  the  prettiest  p 
all  the  Lake  before  they  were  quickened  in 
tion  with  the  rest  of  reptiles.  But  they  cros! 
every  where.  I  met  a  family  of  children  a 
women  half-way  up  the  Wengen  Alp  (by  th( 
frau)  upon  mules,  some  of  them  too  old  andott 
young  to  be  the  least  aware  of  what  they  saw. 
^  By  the  way,  I  think  the  Jungfrau,  and  £ 
region  of  Alps,  which  I  traversed  in  Septen 
going  to  the  very  top  of  the  Wengen,  which 
the  highest  (the  Jungfrau  itself  is  inaccessible)  I: 
best  point  of  view — ^mueh  finer  than  Mon^Bla] 
Cfaamouni,  or  the  Simplon.  I  kept  a  journal 
whole  for  my  sister  Augusta,  part  of  which  she  ( 
and  let  Muriay  see. 

^  I  wrote  a  sort  of  mad  Drama,  for  the  a 
introducing  the  Alpine  scenery  in  description 
this  I  sent  lately  to  Murray.'  Almost  all  the  c 
pers,  are  spirits,  ghosts,  or  magicians,  and  the 
is  in  the  Alps  and  the  other  world,  ro  you  mby  su; 
what  a  bedlam  tragedy  it  must  be:  make  him. 
it  you.  I  sent  him  all  three  acts  piecemeal,  b 
post,  and  suppose  they  have  arrived. 

^  I  have  now  written  to  you  at  least  six  lette 
Jettere^ff,  and  aU  I  have  received  in  return  iss 
about  the  length  you  used  to  write  from  Burji 
to  James's-street,  when  we  used  to  dine  with  R( 
and  talk  laxly,  and  go  to  parties,  and  bear 
Sheridan  now  and  then.  Do  you  remembe 
night  he  was  so  tipsy  that  I  was  forced  to  p 
cocked  hat  on  for  him, — for  he  could  not,— am 
him  down  at  Brookes's  much  as  he  must  aoce 
been  let  down  into  his  'grave.  Heigh  ho !  I  v 
was  drunk — but  I  have  nothing  but  this  d-d  b 
water  before  me. 

^I  am  still  in  love, — ^which  is  a  dreadful* 
back  in  quitting  a  pkce,  and  I  can^  stay  at  V 
much  longer.  What  I  shall  do  on  this  point  I 
know.  The  girl  m^ans  to  go  vrith  me,  bift  I  ( 
like  this  for  her  own  sake.  I  have  had.so 
conflicts  in  my  own  mind  on  this  subject,  that 
n^  at  a^  sure  they  did  not, help  me  to  the  f( 
mentioned  above.  I  am  certaLoly  veiy  ibq( 
tached  to  her,  and  I  have  cause  to  be  so,  if  yon 
all.'  But  she  has  a  child ;  and  though,  like  t 
'children  of  the  sun,*  she  consults  nothing  but  pa 
it  is  necessary  I  should  think  for  both ;  and  it  i 
the  virtuous,  like  *,***,  who  can  afford  to  gi 
husban^  and  child,  and  live  happy  ever  after. 
^  The  Italian  ethics  are  the  moAfc  singulai 
met  with.  The  penfersion,  nq|dnly  of  actia 
of  reasoning,  is  singular  in  the  vf  omen.  It  is  no 
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th^  do  not  consider  the  thing  itself  as  wrongs  and 
very  wrong,  but  love  (the  sentiment  of  loTe)  is  not 
merely  an  excuse  for  it,  but  makes  it  an  actutU  vir- 
tue, provided  it  is  disinterested,  and  not  a  caprice ,  and 
is  confined  to  one  object;  They  have  awful  notions 
of  constancy ;  for  I  have  seen  some  ancient  figures  of 
eighty  pointed  out  as  Amorosi  of  forty,  fifty,  and 
sixty  years  standing.  I  can't  say  I  have  ever  seen  a 
husband  and  wife  so  coupled.  ^Ever,  &c. 

^  P.S.  Marianna,  to  whom  I  have  just  translated 
what  I  have  written  on  oiu*  subject  to  you,  says — '  If 
you  loved  me  thoroughly,  you  would  not  make  so 
many  fine  reflections,  which  are  only  good  forbirn  i 
scarpi,' — that  is,  *  to  clean  shoes  withal,' — a  Venetian 
proverb  of  appreciation,  which  is  applicable  to  reason- 
ing  of  all  kinds." 

LETTER  CCLXVm. 

4 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

«  Venice.  March  26th.  1817. 

^  Yonr  letter  and  indosure  are  safe ;  but  '  English 
gentlemen '  are  very  nure — at  least  in  Venice.  I  doubt 
whether  there  are  at  present  any,  save  the  consul  and 
vice-consul,  with  neither  of  whom  I  have  the  slightest 
acquaintance.  The  moment  I  can  pounce  upon  a 
witness,  I  will  send  the  deed  properly  signed :  but 
must  he  necessarily  be  gented  ?  Venice  is  not  a  place 
where  the  English  are  gregarious ;  their  pigeon-houses 
are  Florence,  Naples,  Rome,  £e. ;  and  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  this  was  one  reason  why  I  staid  here  till 
die  season  of  the  pui^tion  of  Rome  from  these  people, 
which  is  infected  with  them  at  this  time^  shouki  arrive. 
Besides,  I  abhor  the  nation  and  the  nation  me;  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  describe  my  own  sensation  on 
that  point,  but  it  mny  suffice  iA  say,  that,  if  I  met 
with  any  of  the  race  in  the  beautiful  parts  of  Switzer- 
land, the  moat  distant  glimpse  or  aspect  of  them 
poisoned  the  whole  scene,  and  I  do  not  choose  to  have 
the  Pantheon,  and  St  Peter's,  and  the  Capitol,  spdiled 
for  me  too.  This  feeling  may  be  probably  owing  to 
recent  events;  but  it  does  not  exist  the  less,  and 
while  it  exists,  I  shall  conceal  it  as  little  as  any 
other. 

^I  have  been  seriously  ill  with  a  fever,  but  it  is 
goop.  I  believe  or  suppose  it  was  the  indigenous 
fever  of  the  place,  which  comes  evei^  year  at  this 
time,  and  of  which  the  physicians  change  the  name 
annually,  to  despatch  the  people  sooner.  It  is  a  kind 
of  typhus,  and  kills  occasionally.  It  was  pretty  smart, 
but  nothing  particular^  and  has  left  me  some  debility 
and  a  great  appetite.  There  are  a  good  many  ill  at 
present,  I  suppose,  of  the  same. 

**"  I  feel  sorry  for  Homor,  if  there  was  any  thing  in 
the  world  to  make  him  like  it ;  and  still  more  sorry  for 
his  friends*  as  there  was  much  to  make  them  regret 
hioL     I  had  not  heard  of  his  death  till  by  your  letter. 

^  Some  weeks  ago  I  wrote  to  you  my  acknowledg- 
ments of  Waker  Scott's  article.  Now  I  know  it  to 
be  his,  it  cannot  add  to  my  good  opinion  of  him^  but 
it  adds  to  that  of  myself.  He,  and  Gifibrd^  and 
Moore,  are  the  only  regulars  I  ever  knew  who  had 
nothing  of  the  garrison  about  their  manner ;  no  non- 
sense, nor  afifectatious^  look  you !  As  for  the  rest  whom 
I  have  koown^  there  was  always  more  or  less  of  the 


author  about  them — the  pen  peeping  from  behind 
the  ear,  and  the  thumbs  a  little  inky,  or  so. 

"Lalla  Rookh'— you  must  recollect  that,  in  the 
way  of  title,  the  *■  Giaour*iias  never  been  pronounced 
to  this  day ;  and  both  it  and  Childe  Harold  sounded 
very  facetious  to  the  blue-bottles  of  wit  and  humour 
about  town,  till  they  were  taught  and  startled  into  a 
proper  deportment ;  and  therefore  Lalla  Rookh,  which 
is  very  orthodox  and  oriental,  is  as  good  a  title  as 
need  be,  if  not  better.  I  could  wish  rather  that  he 
had  not  called  it  '  a  Persian  Tale;'  firstly,  because 
we  have  had  Turkish  Tales,  and  Hindoo  Tales,  and 
Assyrian  Tales,  already ;  and  tale  ia  a  word  of  which 
it  repents  me  to  have  nicknamed  po^.  *  Fable ' 
would  be  better;  and,  secondly,  'Persian  Tale'  re 
minds  one  of  the  lines  of  Pope  on  Ambrose  Phillips; 
though  no  one  can  say,  to  be  sure,  that  this  tale  has 
been  '  turned  for  half-a-crown ; '  still  it  is  as  well  to 
avoid  such  clashings.  *  Persian  Story  '—why  not  ? — 
or  Romance  ?  I  feel  as  anxious  for  Moore  as  I  could 
do  for  myself,  for  thc^  soul  of  me,  and  I  would  not 
have  him  succeed  otherwise  than  splendidly,  which  I 
trust  he  will  do. 

•«  With  regard  to  the  '  Witch  Drama,'  I  sent  all 
the  three  acts  by  post,  week  after  week,  within  this 
last  month.  I  repeat  that  I  have  not  an  idea  if  it  is 
good  or  bad.  If  bad,  it  must,  on  no  account,  be  risked 
in  publication ;  if  good,  it  is  at  your  service.  I  value 
it  at  three  hundred  guineas,  or  less,  if  you  like  it. 
Perhaps,  if  published,  the  best  way  will  be  to  add  it 
to  your  winter  volume,  and  not  publish  separately. 
The  price  will  show  you  I  don't  pique  myself  upon  it ; 
so  speak  out.  You  may  put  it  in  the  fire.  If  you  like, 
and  GiiSbrd  don't  like. 

''The  Armenian  Grammar  is  publisned — ^that  is, 
one;  the  other  is  still  in  MS.  My  illness  has  pre- 
vented me  from  moving  this  month  past,  and  I  have 
done  nothing  more  with  the  Armenian. 

^  Of  Italian  or  rather  Lombard  manniers,  I  could 
tell  you  little  or  nothing :  I  wept  two  or  three  times 
to  the  governor's  conversazione  (and  if  you  go  once, 
you  ^e  free  to  go  always),  at  which,  as  I  only  saw 
very  plain  women,  a  formal  circle,  in  short  a  worst 
sort  of  rout,  I  did  not  go  again.  I  wsnt  to  Academic 
and  to  Madame  Albrizzi's,  where  I  saw  pretty  much 
the  same  thing,  with  the  addition  of  some  literati,  who 

are  the  same  blue*  by ,  all  the  world  over.    I 

fell  in  love  the  first  week  with  Madame  **y  and  I  have 
continued  so  ever  since,  because  she  is  very  pretty 
and  pleasing,  and  talks  Venetian,  which  amuses  me, 
and  is  naive. 

**  Very  truly,  &c, 

''P.S.  Pray  send  the  red  tooth-powder  by  a  safe 
handy  and  speedily. 

♦  ♦  ♦  •  ♦  *  X, 


"  To  hook  the  reader,  yoa,  John  Marray. 

Have  publish'd  '  Anjou's  Mnrgaret,* 
Which  wont  be  sold  off  in  a  hurry 

(At  least,  it  has  not  been  as  yet) ; 

*  Whenever  a  word  or  passage  occurs  (as  in  this  in- 
stance) which  Lord  Byron  would  have  pronounced  em- 
phatically iu  speaking,  it  appears,  in  his  handwriting,  as  If 
MTitten  which  something  of  the  same  vehemence. 

f  Here  follow  the  same  rhymes  ("I  read  the  Cbria 
tabel,*  &c.)  which  ba^e  already  been  given  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  myself. 
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And  then,  still  further  to  bewilder  'em. 

Without  remorse  yon  set  op .'  Ilderim ;' 

So  mind  you  don't  get  into  debt. 

Because  as  how,  if  you  should  &il. 

These  books  would  be  but  baddish  bail. 

And  mind  you  do  not  let  escape 

These  rhymes  to  Moiuing  Post  or  Perry, 

VHiich  would  be  very  treacherous— v«ry« 

And  get  me  into  such  a  scrape  I 

For,  firstly,  I  should  have  to  sally 

All  in  my  little  boat,  against  a  GcUley  ;  • 

And,  should  I  chance  to  slay  the  Assyrian  wight, 

HaTC  next  to  combat  with  the  female  knight. 
♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

^  You  nanf  show  these  matters  to  Moore  and  the 
select,  but  not  to  the  profane;  and  tell  Moore,  that 
I  wonder  he  don't  write  to  one  now  and  then." 


LETTER  CCLXIX. 

TO  MR  noORE. 

"  Venice,  March  31st,  1817. 
^  You  will  begm  to  think  my  epistolary  offerings 
(to  whatever  altar  you  please  to  devote  them)  rather 
prodigal.  But,  until  you  answer,  I  shall  not  ajl>ate, 
because  you  deserve  no  better.  I  know  you  are  well, 
because  I  hear  of  your  voyaging  to  London  and  the 
environs,  which  I  rejoice  to  learn,  because  your  note 
alarmed  me  by  the  purgation  and  phlebotomy  therein 
prognosticated.  I  also  hear  of  your  being  in  the 
press ;  all  which,  methinks,  might  have  furnished  you 
with  subject  matter  for  a  middle-siaed  letter,  con> 
sidering  that  I  am  in  foreign  parts,  and  that  the  last 
month's  advertisements  and  obituary  would  be  ab- 
solute news  to  me  from  your  Tramontane  country. 

^  I  told  you,  in  my  last,  I  have  had  a  smart  fever. 
There ^ is  an  epidemic  in  the  place;  but  I  suspect, 
(  from  the  symptoms,  that  mine  was  a  fever  of  my  own, 
and  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  low,  vulgar 
typhus,  which  is  at  this  moment  decimating  Venice, 
and  which  has  half-unpeopled  Milan,  if  the  accounts 
be  true.  This  malady  has  sorely  discomfited  my 
serving  men,  who  want  sadly  to  be  gone  away,  and 
get  me  to  ren^ove.  But,  besides  my  natural  per- 
versity, I  was  seasoned  in  Turkey,  by  the  continual 
whispers  of  the  plague,  against  appreliensions  of 
contagion.  Besides  which,  apprehension  would  not 
prevent  it ;  and  then  I  am  still  in  love^  and  '  forty 
thousand '  fevers  should  not  make  me  stir  before  my 
minute,  while  under  the  influence  of  that  paramount 
delirium.  Seriously  speaking,  there  is  a  ma1a4jr  rife 
in  the  city — a  dangerous  one,  they  say.  However, 
mine  did  not  appear  so,  though  it  was  not  pleasant. 

^  This  is  passion-week — and  twilight — i^id  all  the 
world  are  at  vespers.  They  have  an  eternal  church- 
ing, as  in  all  catholic  countries,  but  are  not  so  bigoted 
as  they  seemed  to  be  in  Spain. 

^'I  don't  know  whether  to  be  glad  or  sorry  that  you 
are  leaving  May  field.  Had  I  ever  been  at  Newstead 
during  your  stay  there  (except  during  the  winter  of 
1813-14,  when  the  roads  were  impracticable),  we 
should  have  been  within  hail,  and  I  should  like  to 
have  made  a  giro  of  the  Peak  with  you.  I  know 
that  country  well,  having  been  all  over  it  when  a  boy. 
Was  you  ever  in  Dovedale?  I  can  assure  you  there 
are  things  in  Derbyshire  as  noble  as  Greece  or  Swit- 
zerland.   But  you  had  always  a  Hugering  after  Lon- 


don, and  I  don't  wonder  at  it.    I  liked  it  as 
any  body,  myself,  now  add  then. 

"Will  you  remember  me  to  Rogers?  whon 
sume  to  be  flourishing,  and  whom  I  regard 
poetical  papa.  You  are  his  Iq^wful  son,  m 
iHegitisiate.  Has  he  begun  yet  upon  Sherid 
you  see  our  republiean  friend,  Leigh  Hob 
present  my  remembrances.  I  saw  about  nine 
ago  that  he  was  in  a  «ow  (like  my  friendjld 
with  the  Quarterly  Reviewers.  •  FV>r  my  part, 
could  understand  these  quarrels  of  authors  v 
tics  and  with  one  another.  '  For  God's  sdke, 
men,  what  do  they  mean?' 

*  **  What  think  you  of  your  countiynlaii,  M 
I  take  some  credit  to  myself  for  having  done  i 
to  bring  out  Bertram ;  but  I  must  say  my  col 
were  quite  as  ready  and  willing.  Walter  Scot 
^  ever,  was  the  Jirst  who  mentioned  him,  whicl 
to  mei  with  great  commendation,  in  1815 ;  and 
this  Qasualty,  and  two  or  three  other  acciden 
this  very  clever  fellow  owed  his  first  and  well-i 
public  success.    ^  What  a  chance  is  fame ! 

*•  Did  I  tell  you  that  1  have  translated  two  Ej 
— a  correspondence  between  St  Paul  and  the 
thians,  not  to  be  found  in  our  version,  but 
menian— :but  which  seems  to  me  very  ofthodi 
I  have  done  it  into  scriptural  prose  English.^ 

'*Ever,&< 

LETTER  CCLXX. 

TO   MR  MURRAY. 

V  Venice,  April  3d,  1 

'^I  sent  you  the  whole  of  the  Drama  ai 

several  times,  act  by  act,  in  separate  cot 

hope  that  you  have,  or  will  receive,  some 

whole  6f  it. 

t 

'*8o  Love  has  a  conscience.  By  EKana! 
make  him  take  back  the  box,  though  it  wei 
dora's.  The  di^covery  of  its  intrin«|ic  silvor  o( 
on  sending  it  to  have  the  lid  adapted  to  ado 
rianna's  portrait.  Of  course  I  had  the  box  r< 
in  statu  quo,  and  had  the  picture  set  in  a 
which  suits  it  (the  picture)  very  well.  The  ( 
ing  box  is  not  touched,  hardly,  and  was  not 
man's  hands  above  an  hour. 

"  1  am  aware  of  what  you  say  of  Otwa^ ;  a 

*  The  only  plansible  claim  of  these  Epistles  to  i 
ticity  arises  Arom  the  circumstance  of  St.  Faul  ban; 
cording  to  the  opinion  of  Mosheim  and  others)  wri 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  before  that  which  we  n 
his  First.  They  are,  however,  universally  giyen 
spurious.  Though  frequently  referred  to  as  existini; 
Armenian,  by  Primate  Usher,  Johan.  Gregorins,  an 
learned  men,  they  were  for  the  first  tifne,  I  believe, 
lated  from  that  language  by  the  two  Whistons,  wt 
joined  the  correspondence,  with  a  Greek  and  Latin  ri 
to  their  edition  of  the  Armenian  History  of  Moses  o 
rene,  published  in  173G. 

Tlie  translation  by  Lord  Byron  is,  as  far  as  as  I  can 
the  first  that  has  ever  been  attempted  in  English;  i 
proceeding  from  ^ts  pen,  it  must  possess,  of  course, 
tional  interest,  the  reader  will  not  be  displeased  to 
in  the  Appendix.  Annexed  to  the  copy  in  my  posa 
are  the  following  words,  in  his  own  haudwriting  •— " 
into  English  by  me,  January,  February,  1817,  at  the 
vent  of  San  Lazaro,  with  the  aid  and  exposition  i 
Armenian  text  by  the  Father  Paschal  Ancher,  Am 
friar— BYRON.  I  had  also  (he  adds;  the  Latin  tex 
it  is  in  many  places  very  corrupt,  and  with  great 
aions.'* 


A.    D.  1817. 
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a  very  great  admirer  of  his, — all  except  of  that 
maudlin  b — ^h  of  chaste  lewdness  and  blubbering 
curiosity,  Belndera,  whom  I  utterly  despise,  abhor, 
and  detest.  But  the  story  of  Marino  Paliero  is  dif- 
ferent, and,  I  think,  so  much  finer,  that  I  wish  Ot- 
way  had  taken  it  instead:  the  head  comspiring; 
against  the  body  for  refusal  of  redress  fop  a  real 
injury, — jealousy, —  treason, — with  the  more  fixed 
and  inreterate  passions  (mixe<Lwith  policy)  of  an  old 
or  elderly  man — the  devil  himself  could  not  have  a 

finer  subject,  and  he  is  your  only  tragic  dramatist. 

♦         *        m        *        *        nf 

• 

''There  is  stUl,  in  the  Doge's  palace,  the  black  veil 
painted  over  FaUero's  picture,  and  the  staircase 
wh«peon  he  was  first  crowned  Doge  and  subsequently 
decapitated  This  was  the  thing  that  most  struck 
my  imagination  in  Venice — more  than  the  Rialto, 
which  I  visited  for  the  sake  of  Shylock;  and  more, 
too,  than  Schiller's  *  Armenian,*  a  novel  which  took 
a  great  hold  of  me  when  a  boy.  It  is  also  called  the 
'  Ghost  Seer,'  and  I  never  walked  down  St  Mark's 
by  moonlight  without  thinking  of  iU  and  'at  nine 
o'clock  he  died !' — But  I  hate  things  all  fiction ;  and 
therdTore  the^  Merchant  and  Othello  have  no  great 
associations  to  me :  but  Pierre  has.  There  should 
always  be  some  foundation  of  fact  for  the  qtost  airy 
fabric,  and  pure  invention  is  but  the  talent  of  a  liar. 

^Maturin's  tragedy. — By  your  account  of  him  last 
year  to  me,  he  seemed  a  bit  of  a  coxcomb,  personally. 
Poor  fellow  1  to  be  syrc,  he  had  had  a  long  seasoning 

Iof  adversity,  which  is  not  so  hard  to  bear  as  t'  other 
thing.  I  hope  that  this  won't  throw  him  back  into 
the  *  slough  of  Despond.' 

**  You  talk  of  *  marriage;' — ever  since  my  own  fu- 
neral, the  word  makes  me  giddy,  and  throws  me  into 
a  cold  sweat.    Pray,  dun't  repeat  it. 

**  You  should  close  with  Madame  de  Stael.  This 
will  be  her  best  work,  and  permanently  historical ;  it 
is  on  her  father,  the  Revolution,  and  Buonaparte,  &c. 
Bonstetten  told  me  in  Swit^rland  it  was  very  great. 
I  have  not  seen  it  myself,  but  the  author  often.  She 
was  very  kind  to  me  at  Copet  ♦  *  *  * 
"There  have  been  two  articles  in  the  Venice  pa- 
j  pers,  on^  a  Review  of  Glenarvo^  ♦  ♦  *  *^  and  the 
I  other  a  Review  of  Childe  Harold,  in  which  it  pro- 
claims me  the  most  rebellious  and  contumacious  ad- 
mirer of  Buonaparte  now  surviving  in  Europe.  Both 
these  articles  are  translations  from  the  Literaiy  Ga- 
zette of  German  Jena. 

*^  Tell  me  that  Walter  Scott  is  better.  I  would 
not  have  him  ill  for  the  world.  I  suppose  it  was  by 
sympathy  that  I  had  {ny  fever  at  the  same  time. 

**  I  joy  in  the  success  of  your  Quarterly,  but  I  must 
still  stick  by  the  Edinburgh ;  Jefirey  has  done  so  by 
me,  I  must  say,  through  every  thing,  and  this  is 
mmre  than  I  deserved  from  him. — 1  have  more  than 
once  acknowledged  to  you  by  letter  the  *  Article' 
(and  articles) ;  say  that  you  have  received  the  said 
letters,  as  I  do  not  otherwise  know  what  letters  ar- 
rive—Both Reviews  came,  but  nothing  more.  M.'s 
play  and  the  extract  not  yet  come. 

♦  4c  ♦  ♦  ♦  « 

^  Write  to  say  whether  my  Magician  has  arrived, 
with  all  his  scenes,  spells,  &c. 

"  Yours  ever,  &c. 


**  It  is  useless  to  send  to  the  Foreign-office :  nothing 
arrives  to  me  by  that  conveyance.  I  suppose  some 
zeak>us  clerk  thinks  it  a  Tory  di|ty  to  prevent  it" 

LETTER  CCLXXI.  ^ 

TO  UR  ROGERS.  ' 

V 

•'  Venice,  April  4lh,  1817. 

"  It  is  a  considerable  time  since  I  wrote  to  you  last, 
and  I  hardly  know  why  I  should  trouble  you  now, 
except  that  I  think  you  will  not  be  sorry  to  hear 
from  me  now  and  then. — You  and  I  were  never  cor- 
respondents, but  always  something  better,  which  is, 
very  good  friends. 

**  I  saw  your  friend  Sharp  in  Switzerkmd,  or  rather 
in  the  German  territory  (which  is  and  is  not  Switzer- 
land), and  he  gave  Hobhouse  and  me  a  very  good 
route  for  the  Bernese  Alps ;  however,  we  took  another 
from  a  German,  and  went  by  Clarens,  the  Dent  de 
Jaman  to  Montbovon,  and  through  Simmentha]  to 
Thoun,  and  so  on  to  Lauterbrounn;  except  that  from 
thence  to  the  Grindelwald,  instead  of  round  about, 
we  went  right  over  the  Wengen  Alps'  very  summit, 
and  bemg  close  under  the  Jungfr^u,  saw  it,  its  gla- 
ciers, and  heard  the  avalanches  in  all  their  glory, 
having  famous  weather  there^r.  We  of  course 
went  from  the  Grindelwald  over  the  Sheidech  to 
Brientz  and  its  lake;  past  the  Reichenbach  and  all 
that  mountain  road,  which  reminded  me  of  Albania 
and  iEtolia  and  Greece,  except  that  the  people  here 
were  more  civilized  and  rascally.  I  did  not  think  so 
very  much  of  Chamouni  (except  the  source  of  the 
Arveron,  to  which  we  went  up  to  the  teeth  of  the  ice, 
so  as  to  look  into  and  touch  the  cavity,  against  the 
warning  of  the  guides,  only  one  of  whom  would  go 
wi'^h  us  so  close)  as  of  the  Jungfrau,  and  the  Pisse- 
Vdche,  and  Simploo,  which  are  quite  out  of  all  mortal 
competition. 

^  I  was  aft  Milan  about  a  moon,  and  saw  Monti 
and  some  other  living  curiosities,  and  thence  on  to 
Verona,  where  I  did  not  forget  your  story  of  the  as- 
sassination during  your  sojourn  there,  and  brought 
away  with  me  some  fragments  of  Juliet's  tomb,  and 
a  lively  recollection  of  the  amphitheatre.  The 
Countess  Goetz  (the  governor's  wife  here)  told  me 
that  there  is  still  a  ruined  castle  of  the  Montecchi 
between  Verona  and  Vicenza.  I  have  been  at  Venice 
since  November,  but  shall  proceed  to  Rome  shortly. 
For  my  deeds  here,  are  they  not  written  in  my  letters 
to  the  unreplyiog  Thomas  Moore  ?  to  him  I  refer  you : 
he  has  received  them  all,  and  not  answered  one. 

^  Will  you  remember  me  to  Lord  and  Lady  Hol- 
land ?  I  have  to  thank  the  former  for  a  book  which  I 
have  not  yet  received,  but  expect  to  reperuse  with 
great  pleasure  on  my  retu/n,  viz.  the  2d  edition  of 
Lope  de  Vega.  I  have  heard  of  Moore's  forthcoming 
poem :  he  cannot  wish  himself  more  success  than  I 
wish  and  augur  for  him.  I  have  also  heard  great 
things  of  '  Tales  of  my  Landlord,'  but  I  have  not  yet 
received  them ;  by  all  accounts  they  beat  even  Wa- 
verley,  &c.,  and  are  by  the  same  author.  Maturin's 
second  tragedy  has,  it  seems,  failed,  for  wliich  1 
should  thmk  any  body  would  be  sorfy.  My  health  was 
very  victorious  till  within  the  last  month,  wheii  1  had 
a  fever.    There  is  a  typhus  in  these  parts,  but  i  don't 
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Ihink  itwa9»that    Howerer,  I  got  well  without  a 
pbysiciaii  or  drugs. 

^  1  forgot  to  tell  you  that,  latt  autumn,  (  furnished 
Lewis  with  '  bread  and  salt '  for  some  dayji  at  Dio- 
dati,  in  reward  for  which  (besides  his  conyersation) 
he  tnmslated  *  Goethe's  Faust'  to  me  by  word  of 
mouth,  and  I  set  him  by  the  ears  with  Madame  de 
Stael  about  the  slave  trade.  I  am  indebted  for  many 
and  kind  courtesies  to  our  Lady  of  Copet,  and  I  now 
love  her  as  much  as  i  always  did  her  work^,  of  which 
I  was  and  am  a  great  admirer.  When  are  you  to 
begin  with  Sheridui  f  what  are  you  doing,  and  how 

do  you  4o ' 

**  Erer  very  truly,  &c.  ** 


LETTER  CCLXXIT. 

TO  MB  MURRAY. 

"Venice,  April  9th,  1817. 

*^  Your  letters  of  the  18th  and  20th  are  arrived.  Jn 
my  own  I  have  given  you  the  rise,  progress,  decline, 
and  fall,  of  my  recent  malady.  It  is  gone  to  the 
devil :  I  won't  pay  him  so  bad  a  compliment  as  to 
say  it  came  from  him; — he  is  too  much  of  a  gentle- 
man. It  was  nothing  but  a  slow  fever,  which 
quickened  its  pace  towards  the  end  of  its  journey.  I 
had  been  bored  with  it  some  weeks — with  nocturnal 
burnings  and  morning  perspirations;  but  I  am  quite 
well  again,  which  I  attribute  to  having  had  neither 
medicine  nor  doctor  thereof. 

^  In  a  few  days  I  set  off  for  Rome  :  such  is  my 
purpose.  I  shall  change  it  veiy  often  before  Mon- 
day next,  but  do  you  continue  ^to  direct  and  address 
to  Venice,  as  heretofore.  If  I  go,  letters  will  be 
forwarded :  I  say  '  if,*  because  I  never  know  what  I 
shall  do  till  it  is  done ;  and  as  I  mean  most  firmly  to 
set  out  for  Rome,  it  is  not  unlikely  I  may  fiod  myself 
at  St  Petersburg. 

"  You  tell  me  to  *  take  care  of  myself  ;* — faith,  and 
I  will*  I  won't  be  posthumous  yet,  if  I  can  help  it. 
Notwithstanding,  only  think  what  a  'Life  and  Ad- 
ventives,'  while  I  am  in  full  scandal,  would  be  worth, 
together  with  the  membra'  of  m>  writing-desk,  the  six- 
teen beginnings  of  poems  never  to  be  finished !  Do  you 
think  I  would  not  have  shot  myself  last  year,  had  I  not 
luckily  recollected  that  Mrs  C**  and  I^ady  N^^,  and 
all  the  old  women  in  England  would  have  been  de- 
lighted;— besides  the  agreeable  'Lunacy'  of  the 
*  Crowner's  Quest,'  and  the  regrets  of  two  or  three 
or  half  a  dozen?  *  *  *  *  ♦  Be  assured  that  I 
would  live  for  two  reasons,  or  more; — there  are  one 
or  two  people  whom  I  have  to  put  out  of  the  world, 
and  as  many  into  it,  before^  can  '  depart  in  peace ; ' 
if  I  do  su  before,  I  have  not  fulfilled  my  mission.  Be- 
sides, when  I  turn  thirty,  I  will  turn  devout;  I  feel  a 
great  vocation  that  way  in  Catholic  churches,  and 
when  I  hear  the  organ. 

**  So  ^  ^  is  vnritiag  again !  Is  there  no  Bedkim 
iu  Scotland?  nor  thumb-sQrew ?  nor  gag?  nor  hand' 
cuffi^  I  went  upon  my  knees  to  him  almost,  some 
years  ago,  to  prevent  him  from  publishing  a  political 
pamphlet,  whicii,  would  have  given  him  a  lii^elier 
idea  of  *  Habeas  Corpus '  tiian  the'world  will  derive 
from  his  present  production  upon  that  suspended 


subject,  which  will  doubtless  be  foUowa 
suspension  of  othor  of  his  majesty's  subjects 

**  I  condole  with  Drury-bne  and  rejoice  n 
— that  is,  in  a  modest  way,— on  the  tragic 
the  new  tragedy. 

''You  and  Leigh  Hunt  have  qnarrellec 
seems  ?*♦♦♦!  introduce  him  and 
to  you,  in  the  hope  that  (malgr^  politics) 
would  be  beneficial  to  both,  and  the  end 
enmity;  and  yet  I  did  this  with  the  best  ii 
I  introduce  ♦  *  ♦,  and  ♦  *  ♦  runs  a 
your  money :  my  friend  Hobhouse  quarrels, 
the  Quarterly :  and  (except  the  last)  I  am  tht 
Isthmus  (damn  the  word !  I  can't  spell  i 
I  have  crossed  that  of  Corinth  a  doEcn  time 
enmities. 

^  I  win  tell  you  something  about  CI 
Mr  De  Luc,  ninety  years  old,  a  Swiss,  ha( 
to  him,  and  is  pleased  with  it, — so  my  sisU 
He  said  that  he  was  with  Rousseau  at  Ck 
that  the  description  is  perfectly  correct.  E 
not  all :  I  recollected  something  of  the  nunc 
the  following  passage  in  '  The  Confessions 
page  24  7,  liv.  8. 

^  *■  De  tons  ces  amusemens  celui  qui  me  pi 
tage  fut  une  promenade  autour  du  Ijac,  qu 
bateau  avec  De  Luc  p^re,  sa  bni,  ses  det 
ma  Therese.  Nous  mimes  sept  jours  a  cetti 
par  le  plus  beau  temps  du  monde.  J'en  gar 
souvenir  des  sites  qui  m'avaient  frappe 
extr^mite  du  Lac,  et  dont  je  fis  la  descripti 
ques  ann^es  apres,  dans  la  Nouvelle  H^loisf 

**  This  nonagenarian,  De  Luc,  must  be  o 
'deux  fils.'  He  is  in  England — infirm,  b 
faculty.  It  is  odd  that  he  should  have  live 
and  not  wanting  in  oddness,  that  he  dx 
made  this  voyage  with  Jean  Jacques,  and  af 
at  such  an  interval,  read  a  poem  by  an  Ei 
(who  had  made  precisely  the  same  circumu 
upon  the  same  scenery. 

''As  for  '  Manfred,'  it  is  of  no  use  sendin 
nothing  of  that  kind  comes.  I  sent  the 
different  times.  The  two  first  Acts  are  best 
so  so ;  but  I  vras  blown  with  the  first  ai 
,  heats.  You  must  call  it '  a  Poem,'  for  it  is 
ma,  and  I  do  not  choose  to  have  it  called  b 
a  name — a  '  Poem  in  dialogue,'  or — Pant 
you  will;  any  thing  but  a  green-room synon 
this  is  your  motto— 

There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  £ 
Than  are  dreamt  of  hi  your  philos<)i|>by.' 

"  Yours  eva 
"  My  love  and  thanks  to  Mr  GiflS^rd." 

LETTER  CCLXXm. 

fO  MR  MOORE. 

*' Venice,  April  I 
"  I  shall  continue  to  write  to  you  while  tb 
mo,  by  way  of  penance  upon  you  for  yoi 
complaints  of  long  silence.  I  dare  say  y< 
blush,  if  you  could,  for  not  answering.  N 
I  set  out  for  Rome.  Having  seen  Coostani 
should  like  to  look  at  t'other  fellow.   Beside 
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to  see  the  Pope,  and  shall  take  care  to  tell  him  that  I 
rote  for  the  CaUiolics  and  no  Veto. 

**  I  sha'n't  go  to  Naples.  It  is  but  the  second  best 
sea-Tiew,  and  I  have  seen  the  first  and  third,  viz. — 
Cbnstantinople  and  Lisbon  (by  the  vray,  the  last  is 
but  a  river-view;  however,  they  reckon  it  after 
Stamboul  and  Naples,  and  before  Genoa),  and  Vesu- 
vius is  silent,  and  I  have  passed  by  iBjtna.  So  I  shall 
e'en  return  to  Venice  in  July ;  and  if  you  write,  I 
praj  you  to  address  to  Venice^  which  is  my  head,  or 
lather  my  ^eor^-quarters. 

'^My  late  physician.  Doctor  Polidori,  is  here,  on 
his  -way  to  England,  with  the  present  Lord  G** 
aud  the  widow  of  the  late  earl.  Doctor  Polidori  has, 
just  now,  no  more  patients,  because  his  patients  are 
no  more.  He  had  lately  three,  who  are  now  all  dead 
—one  embalmed.  Hortier  and  a  child  d  Tbomas 
Hope's  are  interred  at  Pisa  and  tSiome.  Lord  G** 
died  of  an  inflanunation  of  the  bowels ;  so  they  took 
them  out,  and  sent  them  (on  account  of  their  discre- 
pancies), separately  fromi  the  carcass,  to  England. 
Conceive  a  man  going  pne  way,  and  his  intestines 
another,  and  his  inmiortal  soul  a  third  !^— was  there 
ever  such  a  distribution  ?  One  certainly  has  a  soul ; 
but  how  it  came  to  allow  itself  to  be  enclosed  in  a 
body  is  more  than  I  can  imagme.  I  only  know  if  once 
mine  gets  out,  Fll  have  a  bit  of  a  tusUe  before  I  let 
it  get  in  again  to  that  or  any  other.    . 

'^  And  so  poor  dear  Mr  Maturin's  second  tragedy 
has  been  neglected  by  tlie  discerning  public.  *  *  will 
be  d — d  glad  of  this,  and  d — d  without  being  glad,  if 
ever  liis  own  plays  come  upon  *  any  stage.' 

^  I  wrote  to  Rogers  the  other  day,  with  a  message 
Uhc  ypu.  I  hope  that  he  flourishes.  He  is  the  Ti- 
thonus  of  poetry — ^immortal  ah'eady.  You  and  I<4nust 
wait  for  it. 

^  I  hear  nothing— know  nothing.  You  may  easily 
suppose  that  the  English  don't  seek  me,  and  I  avoid 
them.  To  be  sure,  there  are  but  few  or  none  here, 
save  passengers.  Florence  and  Naples  are  their 
Mai^^te  and  Ramsgate,  and  much  the  same  sort  of 
company  too,  by  all  accounts ;  which  hurts  us  among 
the  Italians. 

**  I  want  to  hear  of  Lalla  Rookh — are  you  out  ? 
Death  and  fiends !  why  don't  you  tdl  me  where  you 
are,  what  you  are,  and  how  you  are?  I  shall  go  to 
Bok^na  by  Ferrara,  instead  of  Mantua ;  because  I 
would  rather  see  the  cell  where  they  caged  Tasso, 
and  where  he  became  mad  and  *  *,  than  his  own 
MSS.  at  Modena,.or  tlie  Mantmui  birthplace  of  that 
harmonious  plagiary  aud  miserable  flatterer,  whose 
cursed  hexameters  were  drilled  into  me  at  Harrow. 
I  saw  Venwa  and  Vicenza  on  my  way  here— Padua 
too.. 

**  I  go  altme, — but  alone,  because  I  mean  to  return 
here.  I  only  want  to  see  Ron)e.  I  have  not  the 
least  cariosity  about  Florence,  though  I  must  see  it 
for  the  sake  of  t|ie  Venus,  8cc.  8cc. ;  and  I  wish  also 
to  see  the  Fall  qf  Tani.  I  think  to  return  to  Venice 
by  Ravenna  and  ^iniini,  of  both  of  which  I  mean  to 
lake  notes  for  Leigh  Hunt,  who  will  be  |kd  to  hear 
of  the  scenery  of  his  Poem.  ,  There. was  a  devil  of  a 
review  of  him  in  the  Quarterly,  a  year  ago,  which  he 
answered.  All  answers  are  imprudent;  but,  to  be 
rare,  poetical  flesh  and  blood  must  have  the  last 
word — that's  certain.    I  thought,  and  think,  veiy 


highly  of  his  Poem;  but  I  warned  him  of  the  row  his 
favourite  antique  phraseology  would  bnng  him  into. 

'^  You  have  taken  a  house  at  Homsey ;  I  had  much 
rather  you  had  taken  one  in  the  Apennines.  If  you 
think  of  coming  out  for  a  summer,  or  so,  tell  me,  that 
I  may  be  upon  the  hover  for  you. 

"Ever,«6C.»> 


LETTER  CCLXXIV. 


TO  MR  MURRAY. 


*'  Venice.  April  14tli*1817. 

^  By  the  favour  of  Dr  Polidori,  who  is  here  on  his 
Mray  to  England  with  the  present  Lord  G^^  (the  late 
earl  having  gone  to  England  by  another  road,  accom- 
panied by  his  bowels  in  a  separate  coffer),  I  remit  to 
you,  to  deliver  to  Mrs  Ijeigh,  two  miniatures  ;  but 
.previously  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  desire 
Mr  Love  (as  apeace^ofiering  between  him  and  me)  to 
set  them  in  plain  gold,  with  my  arms  complete,  and 
*  Painted  by  Prepiani — ^Venice;  1817,' on  the  back. 
I  wish  also  that  you  would  desire  Holmes  to  make  a 
copy  of.eocA — ^that  is,  both — for  myself,  and  that  you 
vrill  retain  the  said  copies  till  my  return.  One  was 
done  while  I  was  very  unwell ;  the  other  in  my  health, 
which  may  account  for  their  dissimilitude.  I  trust 
that  they  will  reach  their  destination  in  safety. 

^  I  recommend  the  doctor  to  your  good  offices  vrith 
your  government  friends ;  and  if  you  can  be  of  any  use 
to  him  in  a  hterary  pomt  of  view,  pray  be  so. 

^  To-day,  or  rather  yesterday,  for  it  is  past  mid- 
night, I  have  been  up  to  the  battlements  of  the  highest 
tower  in  Venice,  and  seen  it  and  its  view,  in  all  the 
glory  of  a  dear  Italiail  sky.  I  also  went  over  the  Man- 
frini  Palace,  famous  for  its  pictures.  Amongst  them, 
there  is  a  portrait  of  Ariosto,  by  Titian,  surpassing 
all  my  anticipation  of  the  power  of  painting  or  human 
expression:  it  is  the  poetry  of  portrait,  ^and  the  por- 
trait of  poetry.  Tliere  was  a]^o  one  of  some  learned 
lady,  centuries  old,  whose Jiame  I  forget,  but  whose 
features  must  always  be  remembered.  I  never  saw 
greater  beauty,  or  sweetness,  or  wisdom  : — it  is  the 
kind  of  face  to  go  mad  for,  because  it  cannot  walk  out 
of  its  frame.  There  is 'also  a  famous  dead  Christ  and 
'  live  Apostles,  for  which  Buonaparte  offered  in  vain 
fiva  rtiousand  louis ;  and  of  which,  though  it  is  a  capo 
d'opera  of  Titian,  as  I  am  no  connoisseur,  I  say  little, 
and  thought  less,  except  of  one  figure  in  it.  There 
are  ten  thousand  others,  and  some  very  fine  Gior- 
giones  amongst  them,  8zk;.  &c.  There  is  an  original 
Laura  and  Petrarch,  very  hideous  both.  Petrarch 
has  not  only  the  dress,  but  the  features  and  air  of  an 
old  woman,  and  Laura  looks  by  no  means  like  a  young 
one,  or  a  pretty  one.  What  struck  me  most  in  the 
general  collection  was  the  extreme  resemblance  of  the 
style  of  the  female  faces  in  the  mass  of  pictures,  so 
many  centuries  or  generations  old,  to  those  you  see 
and  meet  every  day  among  the  existing  Italians.  The 
queen  of  Cyprus  and  Giorgione's  wife,  particularly  the 
latter,  are  Venetians  a»  it  were  of  yesterday ;  the 
same  eyes  and  expression,  and,  to  my  mind,  there  is 
none<finer. 

"You  must  recollect,  however,  that  I  know  nothing 
of  painting;  and  that  I  detest  it,  unless  it  reminds  me 
of  something  1  have  seen,  or  think  it  possible  to  ^e ; 
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for  which  reason  I  spit  upon  and  abhor  all  the  Saints 
and  subjects  of  one  half  the  impostures  I  see  in  the 
churches  and  palaces;  and  when  in  Flanders,  I  never 
was  so  disgusted  in  my  life,  as  with  Rubens  and  lus 
eternal  wives  and  infernal  glare  of  colours,  as  they 
appeared  to  me;  and  in  Spain  I  did  not  think  nyuch 
of  Murillo  and  Velasquez.  Depend  upon  it,  of  all 
the  arts,  it  is  the  most  artificial  and  unnatural,  and 
that  by  which  the  nonsense  of  mankind  is  most  im- 
posed upon.  I  never  yet  saw  the  picture  or  |he  statue 
which  came  a  league  within  my  conception  or  expec- 
tation ;  but  I  have  seen  many  mountains,  and  seas, 
and  rivers,  and  views,  and  two  or  three  women,  who 
went  a^  far  beyond  it, — besides  some  hwses ;  and  a 
lion  (at  Veli  Pacha's)  in  the  Morea;  and  a  figer  at 
supper  in  Exeter  'Change. 

**  When  you  write,  continue  to  address  to  me  at 
Venice.  Where  do  you  suppose  the  books  you  sent 
to  me  are  ?  At  Turin  I  This  Qomes  of  theForeign 
^Office,'  which  is  Coreign  enough^  Gpd  knows,  for  any 
good  it  can  be  of  to  me,  or  any  one  else,  and  be  d — d 
to  its  last  eleik  and  first  charlatan,  Castlereagh. 

^  This  makes  my  hundredth  letter  at  least. 

"  Yours,  Sec." 

LETTER   CCLXXV 

^  TO  MR  MORRAT. 

"  Venice,  April  l«h^  1817. 

''The present  i)roof8  (of  the  whole)  begin  only  at 
the  17th  page ;  i>ut  as  I  had  corrected  and  sient  back 
the  First  Apt,  it, does  not  signify. 

^  The  Third  Act  is  certainly  d— d  bad,  and,  Uke 
the  Archbishop  of  Grenada's  homily  (which  savoured 
of  the  palsy),  has  the  dregs  of  my  fev^,  during  which 
it  was  written.  It  must  on  no  account  be  published 
in  its  present  state.  I  will  t*T  <^^  reform  it, '  or  re- 
write it  altiDgether ;  but  the  impulse  is  gohe,  and  I 
have  no  chance  of  making:  any  thing  ou(  of  it.  \ 
would  not  have  it  published  as  it  is  on  any  account. 
The  speech  of  Manfred  to  the  Sun  is  the  only  part  of 
this  act  I  thqjught  good  myself;  the  rest  is  certainly  as 
bad  as  bad  can  be,  and  1  wonder  what  the  devil 
possessed  me. 

**  I  am  very  ghid  indeed  that  you  sent  me  Mr  Gif-« 
ford's  opinion  without  </e<iftM;<io».  Do  you  suppose 
me  such  a  booby  as  not  to  be  very  much  obliged  to 
him?  or  that  in  fact  I  was  not,  and  am  not^  convinced 
and  convicted  in  my  conscience  of  thi/i  same  overt  act 
of  nonsense? 

^  I  shall  try  at  it  again :  ia  the  mean  time,  lay  it 
upon  the  shelf  (the  whole  Drama,  I  mean);  but  pray 
correct  your  copies  of  the  First  and  Second  Act  from 
the  original  MS. 

'^  I  am  not  commg  to  England ;  but  going  to  Rome 
in  a  few  days.  I  return  to  Venice  in  June;  so, 
pray^  address  all  letters,  &c.  to  me  here,  as  usual, 
that  is«  to  Venice.  Dr.  Polidori  this  day  left  this 
city  with  Lord  G  ^  ^  for  England.  He  is  charged 
with  some  books  to  your  care  (from  me),  and  two., 
miniatures  also  to  the  same  address,  both  for  my  sister. 

^  Recollect  not  to  publish,  upon  pain  of  I  know 
not  what,  until  I  have  tried  again  at  the  Third  Act. 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  shali  try,  and  still  less  that  t 
shay  succeed,  if  I  do ;  but  I  am  very  sure^  that  (as 


it  is)  it  is  unfit  tor  publicatioD  or  perusal ;  &» 
I  can  make  it  out  to  my  own  satis&ctioii, 
have  any  part  published. 

^  I  write  in  haste^  and  after  having  lately 
veiy  often. 

**Youi8 

LETTER  GCLXXVL 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

'Foligno,  April »(] 
I  wrote  to  you  the  other  day  from  Fbr 
cksing  a  MS.  entitled  '  The  Lament  of  Ti 
was  written  in  ctmsequence  of  my  having  b< 
at  Ferrara.  In  the  last  section  of  this  MS. 
(that  is,  the  penultimate),  I  think  that  I  hav( 
a  Jine  in  the  copy  sent  to  you  from  Florence, 
the  line— 


.*  And  woo  compassion  to  a  blii^htM  nan 


insert, 

"  Sealing  the  sentence  which  my  foes  pro 

The  context  will  shoW  you  tie  sense,  whi 
clear  in  this  quotation.     Remember,  Iwrii 
the  supposition  that  you  have  received 
rentine  packet^ 

^^t  Florence  I  remained  but  a  day,  ! 
hurry  forRome^  to  which  I  am  thus  far^ai 
however,  I  went  to  the  two  galleries,  froi 
one  returns  drunk  with  beauty.  The.  Venn 
for  admiration  than  love ;  but  there  are  sculp 
painting;  which  for  the  first  time  at  all  gai 
idea  of  what  people  mean  by  their  cant,  a 
Mr  Brahamcalls ' entusimusi'  (i.  e.  enthusias 
those  two  most  artificial  of  the  arts.  Wha 
me  most  were,  the  mistress  of  Raphael,  a 
the  jnistress  of  Titian, '  a  portrait ;  a  Venus  ( 
in  the  Medici  gallery — the  Venus ;  Canova' 
also,  in,  the  other  gallery  :  Titian's  mistress : 
the  other  gallery  (that  is,  in  tfae-Pitti  Palace 
the  ParcsB  of  Michael  Angelo^  a  picture; 
Antinous,  the  Alexander,  and  one  or  two 
decent^groups  iumarl)le;  the  Genius  of] 
sleeping  figure,  &c.  Sec. 

^  I  also  went  to  the  Medici  chapel — fine 
in  great  slabs  of  various  expensive  stones,  to 
morate  fifty  rotten  and  forgotten  carcassei 
unfinished,  and  will  remain  so. 

**  The  church  of  ^  Santa  Croce'  contain 
illustrious  nothing.  The  tombs  of  Machiai 
chael  Angelo,  Galileo  Galilei,  and  Alfieri, 
the  Westminster  Abbey  of  Italy.  I  did  dg 
emy  of  these  tombs — beyond  their  contenti 
of  Alfieri  is  heavy,  and  all  of  them  seem  to  i 
loaded.  What  is  necessary  but  a  bust  an 
and  perhaps  a  date  ?  the  last  for  the  unchnHi 
of  whom  I  am  one.  But  all  your  all^ory  an 
is  infernal,  and  worse  than  the  long  wigs  ol 
numskulls  upon  Roman  bodies  in  the  status 
reigts  of  Charles  II.,  William,  and  Anne. 

**  When  you  write,  write  to  Venice,  as  \ 
nv^an  to  return  there  in  a  fortnight.  I  shall  i 
England  for  a  long  time.  This  afternoon  1  b 
and  Lady  Jersey,  ftnd  saw  them  for  some  t 
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-weU ;  children  fprown  and  healthy ;  she  very  pretty, 
but  sunburnt;  he  veiy  sick  'of  trayelling;  bound  for 
Paris.  There  are  pot  many  English  on  the  move^ 
and  those  who  are,  mostly  homewards.  I  shall  not 
return  till  business  makes  me,  being  much  better 
whiere  I  am  in  health,  &c.  &c. 

"  For  the  sake  of  my  personal  comfort,  I  pray  you 
send  me  immediately  to  Tenice — mifdj  Venice — 
▼iz.  Waites*  tooth-powder,  red,  a  quantity ;  cal- 
cined mizgnesia,  of  the  best  quality,  a, quantity  ; 
and  all  this  by  safe,  sure,  and  speedy  mpans;  and, 
by  the  Lordl  do  it. 

^  I  have  done  nothing  at^  Manfred's  Third  Act 
You  must  wait ;  I'll  haye  at  it  in  a  week  or  two, 
or  so.  /  '  • 

*<Yourff  ever,  fee."' 

LETTER    CCLiXVII. 

<         TO  MR  MURRAY. 

<^Rome,  May  5tb.  1817. 

''By  this  post  (or  next  at  farthest)  I  send  you,  in 
two  other  covers,  the  new  Third  Act  of '  Manfred.' 
I  have  re-written  the  greater  part,  and  returned  what 
is  not  altered  in,  the  proo/ you  i»ent  me.  The  Abbot 
is  become  a  good  man,  aifd  the  Spfirits  are  brought  in 
at  the  death.  You  will  find,  I  think,  some  good 
poetry  in  this  new  Act,  here  and  there^  and  if  so, 
print  it,  without  jsending  me  farther  proofs,  under 
Mr  Giffdrd*8  corrections^  he  will  have  the  good- 
ness to  overlook  it.  Address  all  answers  to  yenice, 
as  usual ;  I  mean  to  retujn  there  in  ten  days. 

**  *  The  Lament  of  Tasso,'  which  I  sent  from>Flo- 
renoe,  has,  I  trust,  arrived :  I  look  upon  it  as  a 
*  these  be  good  rhymes,'  as  Pope's  papa  said  to  hun 
wb«i  he  was  a  boy.  For  the  two — it  and  the 
Drama — you  will  disburse  to  me  {via  Kinnaird)  six 
hundred  guineas.  You  will  perhaps  be  surprised 
that  I  iBet  the  same  price  upon ''this  as  upon  the 
Drama ;  but,  besides  that  I  look  upon  «t  as  good, 
1  won't  take  less  than  three  hundred  j^ineas  for  any 
thing.  The  two  together  'will  make  you  a  lai*ger  pub< 
lication  than  the  *  Siege '  and '  Parisina ; '  so  that  you 
may  think  yourself  let  off  veiy  easy :  that  is  to  say,  if 
these  poems  are  good  for  any  thing,  which  I  hope  and,, 
believe. 

**  I  have  been  some  days  in  Rome  the  Wonderful. 
I  am  sedng  sights,  and  have  done  nothing  else,,  ex- 
o^t  the  new  Third  Act  for  you.  I  have  this  mom* 
ing  seen  a  live  pope  and  a  dead  cardinal :  Pius  VII. 
has  been  burying  Cardinal  Bracchi,  whose  body  I 
saw  in  state  at  the  Chiesa  Nuova.  Rome  has  de- 
lighted me  beyond  every  thing,  since  Athens  and 
Constantinople.  But  I  shall  not  remain  long  ttus 
visit.    Address  to  Venice. 

**  Ever,  &c. 

**  P.SL  I  have'  got  my  saddle-horses  here,  and 
have  ridden,  and  am  riding,  all  about  the  country." 

From  the  foregomg  letters  to  Mr  Murray,  we  may, 
odlect  some  curious  particulars  respecting  one  of  the 
most  original  and  sublime  of  the  noble  poet's  pro- 
ductions, the  Drama  of  Manfred.  His  failure  (and  to 
an  extent  to  which  the  reader  shall  be  enabled  pre- 
sently to  judge),  in  the  completion  of  a  design  which 


he  had,  through  two  Acts,  so  magnificently  carried 
on,-^the  ibipatlence  with  which,  though  conscious  of 
thii  failure,  he  as  usual  hurried  to  the  press,  without 
deigning  to  woo,  or  wait  for,  a  happier  mpment  of  ! 
inspiration,4rhis  frank  docility  in,  at  once,  surrender- 
ing up  his  Third  Act  to  reprobation,  without  urging 
one  parental  word  in  its  behalf, — the  doubt  he  evi- 
dently felt,  whether,  from  his  habit  of  striking  off 
these  creations  at  a  heat,  he  should  be  able  to  re- 
kindle Kis  imagination  on  the  subject, — and  4hen, 
lastly,  the  complete* success  with  which,  when  his 
mind  did  make  the  spring,  he  at  once  cleared  the 
Vjfhole  space  by  'which  he  before  fell  short  of  per- 
fection,— all  these  circumstances,  connected  with  the 
production  of  this  grand  Poem,  lay  open  to  us  fea- 
tures, both  of  hak  disposition  and  genius,  in  the  high- 
est degree  interesting,  and  such  as  there  is  a  plea- 
sure, second  only  to  tliat  of  perusing  the  Poem  itself, 
in  contemplating. 

As  a  literary  curiosity,  and,  still  more*  as  a  lesSon 
to  genius,  never  to  rest  satisfied  with  imperfection  or* 
mediocrity,  but  to  labour  on  till  e?en  failures  are  con- 
verted in  triumphs,  I  shall  here  transcribe  the  Third 
Act,  in^its  original  shape,  as  first  sent  to  the  publisher. 

ACT  III.— SCE^E  L 

A  Hall  in  the  CattU  of  Manfred. 
Manfrbd  and  Herman. 

Man.  'Wliat  is  ibe  hour? 

Her.  It  wants  bat  one  till  sonset. 

And  promises  a  lovely  twilight.        ' 

Man.  Say, 

Are  all  things  so  dif  posedkof  in  the  tower  ^ 
As  I  directed  ? 

Her.  ^         All,  my  lord,  are  ready : 

Here  is  the  key  and  casket. 

Man.  It  is  well : 

T]iqu  may'st  retire.  [Exit  Hbrmam. 

Man.  {alone*)         There  is  a  calm  upon  me^ 
Inexplicable,  stillness !  which  till  now  . 

Bid  not  belong  to  what  I  knW  of  life. . 
If  that  I  did  not  know  philosophy 
Xp  be  of  a)l  our  vanities  the  motliest, 
The  merest  word  that  ever/ool'd  the  ear 
From  out  the  schoolman's  jargon,  1  should  deem 
The  golden  secret,  the  soi^^ht  "Kalon,**  found. 
And  seated  in  my  soul.    It  wilL.not  last. 
But  it  is  well  to  have  known  it,  though  but  once:  . 
It  hath  enlarged  my  thoughts  with  a  new  sense. 
And  I  within  my  tablets  would  note  down 
That  there  is  such  a  feeling.    Who  is  there?  . 

Re-enter  Hbrman. 

Her.    My  lord,  the  Abbot  of  St.,Maurice  craves 
To  greet  your  presence. 

Enter  the  Abbot  of  St.  Mauricb. 

Abbot.  Peace  be  with  Count  Manfred  I 

Man.   Thanks,  holy  fiither  !  welcope  to  these  walls ; 
Thy  presence  honours  them,  and  blesseth  those 
Who  dwell  within  them. 

Abbot.  Would  it  were  so.  Count ! 

But  I  would  fein  confer  with  thee  alone . 

Man.  Herman,  aetire.  What  would  my  reverend  guest? 

[Exit  Hbruan. 

Abbot.  Thus,  without  prelude:— Age  and  zeal,  my  office. 
And  good  intent,  must  plead  my  privilege ; 
Our  near,  thongh  not  acquainted  neighbourhood. 
May  also  be  my  herald.   Rumours  strange. 
And  of  unholy  nature,  are  abroad. 
And  busy  with  thy  name — a  noble  name 
For  centuries ;  may  he  who  bears  it  now 
Transmit  it  unimpair'd  I 

Man.  Froceedr- 1  listen. 
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Abbot.  *Ti«  ndd  thou  boldest  conTone  with  tho  tldngg 
'Which  are  forbidden  to  the  sealhrh  of  nMin;  - 
That  with  the  dweller*  of  the  dark  abode*, 
The  many  evil  and  oabeavenly  f  pirita 
"Which  walk  the  valley  of  the  ihade  of  death, 
Thoa  communeit.    I  know  that  with  mankind, 
Thy  fellows  in  creation,  thou  dost  rarely  " 
Exchange  thy  thoughts,  and  that  thy  solitode 
Is  as  an  anchorite's,  were  it  bat  boly. 

Man.  And  what  are  they  who  do  avouch  these  things? 

Abbot.   My  pious  brethren— the  scared  peasantry— 
Even  thy  own  vassals— who  do  look  on  thee 
Wilh  most  unquiet  eyes.    Thy  1^  's  in  peril. 

Man.    Take  it. 

Abbot.  I  come  to  save,  and  not  destroy— 

I  would  not  p'ry  into  thy  secret  soul ;  - 
But  If  these  things  be  sooth,  there  still  is  time  « 

For  penitence  and  pity  :  reconcile  thee 
With  the  true  church,  and  through  the  church  to  heaven. 

Man.  I  hear  thee.    This  is  my  reply :  whate'er 
I  may  have  been,  or  am,  doth  rest  between 
Heaven  and  myself.— I  shall  not  choose  a  mortal 
To  be  my  mediator.    Have  I  sinn'd 
Against  your  ordinances  ?  prove  and  ptinish  1  * 

Abbot,  Then,  hear  and  tremble !    For  the  headstrong 
wretch 
Who  in  the  mail  of  innate  hardihood 
Would  shield  himself,  and  battle  for  his  sins, 
liiereis  the  stake  on  earth,  and  beyond  earth  eternal— 
'  JIan.  Charity,  most  reverend  fiither. 
Becomes  thy  lips  so  much  more  than  this  menace. 
That  I  would  call  thee  heuA  to  it ;  but  say. 
What  wouldst  thou  with  me  ?  • 

Abbot,  It  may  be  there  are 

Things  that  would  shake  the^— but  I  keep  them  back,    . 
And  give  thee  till  to-morrow  to  repent. 
Then  if  thou  dost  not  all  devote  thyself 
To  penance,  and  with  gift  of  all  thj  lands 
To  the  monastery — - 

Man.  I  understand  thee,— well  I 

Abbot.  Expect  no  mercy ;  I  have  warned  thee. 

Man.  (opening  the  catket.)  Stop- 
There  is  a  gift  for  thee  within  this  casket. 

[  Manfrbo  opens  the  casket,  strikes  a  light,  and 
bums  toms  incense. 
Ho!Ashtaroth! 

The  Dbmon  Asbtaroth  appears,  singing  as  follows : 

The  raven  sits  , 

On  the  raven-stone, 
And  his  black  wing  flits 

O'er  the  milk  white  bone ;  > 

To  and  fro,  as  (he  night-winds  blow, 

The  carcass  of  the  assassin  swings; 
And  there  alone,  on  the  raven-stone,  f 

The  raven  flaps  his  dusky  wings. 
The  fetters  creak— and  his  ebon  beak 

Croaks  to  the  close  of  the  hollow  sound; 
And  this  is  the  tune  by  the  light  of  the  moon 

To  which  the  witches  dance  their  round. 
Merrily,  merrily,  cheerily,  cheerily. 

Merrily,  merrily,  speeds  the  ball ; 
The  dead  in  their  shrouds,  and  the  demons.incloads. 

Flock  to  the  witches'  carnival.    " 

Abbot.  Ifear  thee  not —hence— hence— 
A  vaunt  thee,  evil  one !— help,  ho  I  without  there! 

Man.  Convey  this  man  to  the  Shreckhom— to  its  peak- 
To  its  extrcroest  peak— wntch  with  him  there 
From  now  till  sunrise ;  let  him  gaze,  and  know 
He  ne'er  again  will  be  so  near  to  heaven. 
But  harm  him  not ;  and,  when  the  morrow  breaks. 
Set  him  down  safe  in  his  cell— away  with  him ! 

Ash.  Bad  I  not  better  bring  bis  brethren  too. 
Convent  and  all,  to  bear  him  company  ? 

Man.  No,  this  will  serve  for  the  present.  Take  him  up. 

*  It  will  be  perceived  that,  as  for  as  this,  the  original 
matter  of  the  Ihird  Act  has  been  retained. 

t  *'  Raven- stone  ( Rabenstein),  a  translation  of  tho  Ger- 
man word  for  the  gibbet,  which  in  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land is  permanent,  and  made  of  stone." 


Ash.  Come,  friar  I  now  an  exordsM  srtv 
And  we  shall  fly  the  lighter. 

ASHTAROTH  (UsopiWars  with   tht  ABBOT,  i 

follows : 

A  prodigal  son  and  a  maid  undone. 
And  a  widow  re-wedded  withm  the } 

And  a  worldly  monk  and  a  pregnant  a 
Are  things  whi^h  every  day  appear. 

Manfabo  alone. 
Man.  Why  woald  this  fool  break  In  on  me, 
My  art  to  pranks  fkntastical  ?— no  matter. 
It  was  not  of  my  seeking.    My  heart  sickeos 
And  weighs  a  fix'd  foreboding  on  my  soul ; 
But  it  is  calm— calm  as  a  sullen  sea 
After  the  hurricane ,  the  winds  are  still. 
But  the  %old  waves  swell  high  and  heavily, 
And  there  is  danger  in  them.    Such  a  rest 
Is  no  repose.    My  life  hath  beqp  a  combat. 
And  every  thouf^t  a  wound,  (ill  I  am  scarr'd 
In  the  immortal  part  of  me.— What  now? 

Re-enter  Herman. 

Mer.^My  lord,  you  bade  me  wait  on  you  at  ■ 
He  sinks  behind  the  mountain. 

Man.  Doth  he  10  7 

I  win  look  on  him. 

[Manfrbd  advances  to  tk 
qf^haU. 

Glorious  orb  *  I  te 
Of  early  nature,  and  the  vigorous  racd 
Of  undiseased  mankihd,  the  giant  sons 
Of  the  embrace  of  angels,  with  a  sex, 
More  beautiful  than  they,  which  did  draw  dowi 
The  erring  spirits  who  can  ne'er  return- 
Most  glorious  orb !  that  wert  a  worship,  ere 
The  mystery  of  thy  making  was  reveal 'd! 
Thou  earliest  minister  of  the  Almighty, 
Which  gladden'd,  on  their  mountain  tops,  tkei 
Of  the  Chaldean  shepherds,  till  they  poor'd 
Themselves  in  orisons  t  Thou  material  God! 
And  representative  of  the  Uhknown— 
Who  chose  the^  for  his  shadow  i  Thou  chief  itn 
Centre  of  many  stars  f  which  niakest  oiur  earth 
Endurable,  and  temperest  the  hues 
And  hearts  of  lUl  who  walk  within  thy  rays  I 
Sire  of  the  seasons  I  Monarch  of  the  cliaet. 
And  those  who  dwell  in  them  I  for,  near  or  ftr, 
Our  inborn  spirits  have  a  tint  of  thee, 
.Even  as  our  outward  aspects ;— thou  dost  riie, 
And  shine,  and  set  in  glory.    Fare  thee  well  I 
I  ne'er  shall  see  thee  more.    As  my  first  glaoce 
Of  love  and  wonder  was  for  jthee,  then  take 
My  latest  laok ;  thou  wilf  ifot  beam  on  oae 
To  whom  the  gifts  of  life  and  warmth  hare  beei 
Of  a  more  fiital  nature.    He  is  gone : 
IfoUow.  [Bs»^ 


SCENE  II. 

The  MomUatne—The  Castle  ofMatrfTed  at  smt 
—A  Terrace  btfore  a  Tower— Tinu,  Tmk 

Herman,  ^iMirKL,emd  other  DependaMst^yii^ 
Her.  Tis  strange  enough;  night  after  nigkt, 
He  hath  pursued  long  vigils  in  this  tower. 
Without  a  witness.    I  have  been  tvithin  it,— 
So  have  we  all  been  oft-times ;  but  from  it. 
Or  its  contents,  it  were  impossible 
To  draw  conclusions  absolute  of  aught 
His  studies  tend  to.    To  be  sure,  there  is 
One  chamber  where  none  enter ;  I  would  ^v( 
The  fee  of  what  I  have  to  come  these  thraeyei 
To  pore  upon  its  mysteries. 

Manuel.  Twere  dangeroi 

Content  thyself  with  what  thou  know'st  aires* 

Her.  Ah  I  Manuel  I  thou  art  elderly  and  wist 

And  conldst  say  much,  thonhast  dwelt  within tl 

How  many  years  is  *t  ? 

•  This  fine  soliloquy,  and  a  great  part  of  the  s 
scene,  have,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  beei 
in  the  present  form  of  the  Drama. 
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'  Ero  Count  Manfired'f  birth, 
ather,  whiAa  he  nought  resembles. 
)  be  more  sons  in  like  predicament, 
do  they  differ? 

I  speak  90t 
r  of  form,  but  mind  and  habits : 
iund  was  proud,— but  gay  and  fi-ee,— 
Ida  reveller:  be  dwelt  not 
ind  solitude,  nor  made  the  night 
^1,  but  a  festal  time, 
day ;  he  did  not  walk  the  rocka 
ike  a  wolf,  nor  turn  aside 
id  their  delights. 

V  fieshrew  the  hour, 

re  jocund  times !  I  would  that  such 
the  old  walla  again ;  they  look 
1  fargotten  them. 

These  walls 
their  chieftain  first.    Oh  1 1  hare  seen 
i  things  in  these  few  years.^ 

Gpme.  be  friendly; 
me,  to  while  away  our  watch : 
lee  darkly  speak  of  an  event 
in'd  hereabouts,  by  this  same  tower, 
hat  was  a  night  indeed  I  I  do  remember 
bt,  as  it  may  be  tiow,  aifid  such 
[ung ;— yon  red  cloud,  which  rests 
pinnacle,  so  rested  then,— 
it  might  be  the  same ;  the  wind 
d  gusty,  and  the  mountain  snows 
tier  with  the  climbing  moon ; 
red  wa»,  as  now,  within  his  tower,— 
Ml,  we  knew  not,  bat  with  him 
ipanion  of  hh  wanderings 
gs-^ier,  whom  of  all  earthly  things 
he  only  thing  he  seem'd  to  love,— 
l,1>y  blood  was  bound  to  do, 

tarte,  Ms 

Look— look— the  tower- 
on  fire.  Ohheavensand  earth!  what  sound, 
ill  sound  is  that  ?       [A  crash  like  thunder. 
Eletp,  help,  there!— to  the  rescue  of  the 

in  danger,— what  ho  there !  approach  I 

miUs,  Vasscds,  and  Peasantrif  approach, 

•dtoUhttrror, 

fkj  of  you  who  have  heart 

luman  kind,  and  will  to  aid 

;ress— pause  not— but  follow  me— 

open,  follow.  [MAkdbl  goes  bt. 

Come— who  follows  ? 
of  ye  ?— ye  recreants !  shiver  then 
will  not  see  old  Manuel  risk 
aining^yeart  unaided.         [  tiBRMAM  goes  in . 

Hark  !- 
lent— not  a  breath— )he  flame 
'orth  such  a  blaze  is  also  gone : 
lis  mean  ?*Iet'sentei'!  w 

Faith,  not  I,— 
me,  or  two,  or  more,  wi^  join, 
tay  behind ;  but,  for  my  part, 
precisely  to  what  end. 
ease  jour  vain  prating— come. 
rpeaking  within.)  'Tis  aH  in  vain— 

«.)  Not  so— even  nowmethought  he  movad ; 
ifL— «o  bear  him  gently  out- 
cold  he  is !  take  care  of  his  temples ' 
own  the  staircase. 

kNUBL  and  Hbrmam,  bearing  Manfrbd  in 
s. 

lie  to  the  castle,  some  of  ye,  and  bring 

A  oan.  SaddlO'the  barb,  and  speed 

la  to  the  city— quick  i  some  water  there  t 

;heek  ia  black— but  there  is  a  fhint  beat 

g  about  the  heart.   Some  water. 

inkle  MANKREDunfAiffafer,-  ttfter  a  pause, 

•s  some  signs  of  life, 

the  present  form,  to  "  Some  strange  things 
in.»' 


Manuel.  He  seems  to  strive  to  speak— come—cheerly, 
Count  I 
He  moves  his  lips— canst  hear  him  ?    I  am  old. 
And  cannot  catch  faint  sounds. 

*      [  Herman  inclining  his  head  and  listening. 
Her.  I  hear  a  word 

Or  two— but  indistinctly— what  is  next  ? 
What's  to  be  done  7  let's  bear  him  to  the  castle. 

f  MANFRED  motions  with  his  hand  not  to  remove  him. 
Manuel.  He  disapproves— and  'twere  of  no  avail- 
He  changes  rapidly. 
Her.  Twill  soon  be  over. 

Manuel.  Oh !  what  a  death  is  this  t  that  I  should  liva 
To  shake  my  grey  hairs  over  the  last  chief 
Of  the  house  of  Sig))imuDd.— And  such  a  death. 
Alone— we  know  not  how— unshrived-7-untended— 
With  strange  accompaniments  and  fearful  signs— 
I  shudder  at  the  sight— but  must  not  leave  him. 
Manfred  {speaking faitUly  and  slowly.)  Old  man  t  'tis 
not  so  difficult  to  die. 

[  Manfred  having  said  this  expires. 
Her.  His  eyes  are  flx'd  a«d  lifeless.— He  is  gone. 
Manuel.   Close  them.  — Sli^  old  hand  quivers.— He 
departs—  f 

Whither?   I  dread  to  tbink— but  he  is  gone ! 


LETTER  CCLXXVIII. 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

«  Rome,  May  9th,  1817. 

'* Address  all  answers  to  Venice;  for  there 4  shall 
return  in  fifteen  days^  God  willing. 
■  "I  sent  you  from  Florence  *  The  Lament  of  Tasso/ 
and  from  Rome  the  Third  Act  of  Manfred,  both  of 
which,  1  trust,  will  duly  arrive.  The  terms  of  these 
two  I  mentioned  in  my  last,  and  will  repeat  in  this : 
it  is  three  hundred  for  eacb|  or  six  .hundred  guineas 
for  the  two — that  is,  if  you  like,  and  they  are  good 
for  any  thmg. 

^  At  last  one  of  the  parcels  is  arrived.  In  the  notes 
to  Childe  Harold  there  is  a  bhuider  of  yours  or  mine : 
you  talk  of  arrival  at  St.  Gingo^  and^  immediately 
after,  add — '  on  the  height  is  the  Chateau  of  Clarens.' 
This  is  sad  work :  Clarens  is  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Lake>  and  it  is  quite  impossible  that  I  should  hare  so 
bungled.    Look  at  the  MS. ,  and  at  any  rate  rectify  it. 

The  *  Tales  of  my  Landlord'  I  have  read  with  great 
pleasiu*e,  and  perfectly  understand  now  why  my  sister 
and  aunt  are  so  very  ])Ositive  in  the  very  erroneous 
persuasion  that  they  must  have  been  written  t>y  me. 
If  you  knew  me  as  well  as  they  do,  you  would  have 
falle^,  perhaps,  into  the  same  mistake.  Some  day  or 
other,  I  will  explain  to  you  why — when  I  have  time ; 
at  present  it  does  not  much  matter;  but  you  must  have 
thought  this  blunder  of  theirs  very  odd,  and  so  did 
1,  till  I  had  read  the  book. — Croker's  letter  to  you  is 
a  very  great  compliment ;  I  shall  return  it  to  you  in 
my  next 

^  I.  perceive  you  are  publishing  a  Life  tff  Raffael  > 
d'Urbino :  it  may  perhaps  interest  your  to  hear  that 
a  set  of  German  arti^s  here  allow  their  hair  to  grow, 
and  trim  it  into  his  fahion,  thereby  drinking  the 
cummin  of  the  disciples  of  the  old  philosophet;  if 
they  would  cut  their  hair,  convert  it  into,  brushes, 
and  paint  like  him,  it  would  be  more  'German  to  the 
matter.  * 

**!  Ml  tell  you  a  story :  the  other  day,  a  man  here— 
an  English — mistaking  the  statues  of  Charlemagne 
and  Constantine,  which  are  equestrian,  for  those  of 
Peter  and  Paul,  asked  another  which  wad  Paul  of 
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these  same  horsemen? — to  which  the  reply  was — *  I 
thought,  sir,  that  St.  Paul  had  never  got  on  horseback 
since  his  accident?' 

**1  *]\  tell  you  another:  Henry  Fox,  writing  to 
some  one  from  Naples  the  other  day,  after  an  illness, 
adds — '  and  I  am  so  changed  that  my  olclest  creditors 
would  hardly  know  me. '  • 

^I  am  delighted  with  Rome — as  I  would  be  with 
a  bandbox,  that  is,  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  see^  finer 
than  Greece;  but  I  have  not  been  here  long  enough  to 
afiect  it  as  a  residence,  and  I  must  go  back  to  Lorn- 
bardy,  because  I  am  wretched  at  being  away  from 
Marianna.  I  ^avc;  been  riding  my  saddle-horses 
cTery  day,  and  been  to  Albano,  its  Lakes,  and  tq  the 
{op  of  the  Alban  Mount,  and  to  Frescati,  Aricia,&c.&e. 
with  an  &c.  &c.  Sec.  about  the  city,  and  in  the  city  : 
for  all  which-^vide  Guide-book.  As  a  whole,  ancient 
and  modem,  it  beats  Greece,  Constantinople,  every 
thing — at  least  that  I  haye  ever  seen .  But  I  can't  de- 
scribe, because  my  first  impressions  are  always  strong 
and  confu8ed,and  mymemory«e/ec/«  and  reduces  them 
to  order,  like  distance  in  the  landscape,  and  blends 
them  better,  atthough  they  may  be  less  distinct^ 
There  must  be  a  sense  or  two  more  tl^  we  have, 
us  rodftals ;  for  ♦  ♦  ♦  *  *  where  there  is  much  to.be 
grasped  we  are  always  at  a  loss,  and*  yet  feel  that 
we  oug^t  to  have  a  higher  and  more  extended  com- 
prehension, ^ 
"  I  have  had  a  letter  from  Moore,  who  is  m  some 
alarm  about  his  Poem.    J  don't  see  why. 

''I  have  had  another  from  my  poor  dear  Augusta^ 
who  is  in  a  sad  fuss  about  my  )ate  illness ;  do,  pray, 
tell  her  (the  truth)  that  I  am  better  th»n  ever,  and  in 
importunate  health,  growing  (if  not  grown)  large  and 
ruddy,  and  congratulated  by  impertinent  persons  on 
my  robustious  appearance,  when  I  ought  'to  be  pali^ 
and  intere9ting.  ^    ' 

**  You  tell  me  that  George  Byron  has  got  a  son,  and 
Augusta  says,  a  daughter ;  which  is  it  ? — it  is  no  great 
matter :  the  father  is  a  good  man,  an  excellent  officer, 
and  has  married  a  very  nice  little  woman,  who  will 
bring  him  more  babes  than  income ;  howbeit  she  had 
a  handsome  dowry,  and  is  a  very  charmmg  girl  \ — but 
he  may  as  well  get  a  ship. 

^  I  have  no  thoughts  of  coming  amongst  you  yet 
awhile,  so  that  I  cao  fight  off  business.  If  I  «ould 
but  make  a  tolerable  sale  of  Newstcad,  there  would 
be  no  occasion  for  my  i;etum;  and  I  can  assure  you 
very  sincerely,  that  I  am  much  happier  (or,  at  least, 
have  been  so,  out  of  your  island  than  in  it. 

*      •  "Yours  ever. 

^  P.  S.  There  are  few  English  here,  but  several 
of  my  acquaintance ;  amongst  others,  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne,  with  whom  I  dine  to-morrow,  I  met  the 
Jeirseys  on  the  road  at  Foligno— all  wel);       t 

"  Oh— I  forgot— the  Italians  have*printed  ChiHon, 
&c.  a  piracy,—^  pretty  little  edition,  prettier  than 
yours— and  published,  atf  I  found  to  my  great  astonish- 
ment on  Arriving  here;  and  what  is  odd,  is,  that  the 
Englisli  is  quite  correctly  printed.  Why  they  did  it, 
or  who  did  it,  I  know  not;  but  so  it  is; — I  suppose, 
for  the  English  people.    1  will  send  you  a  copy.  ^ 


U- 


LETTER  CCLXXIX. 

♦ 

TO  MA  MOORE. 

*  Rome,  Hay  12 

**  I  have  received  your  letter  here,  wher 
taken  a  cruise  lately ;  but  I  shall  return  bai 
idbe^  in  a  few  <j^y8,  so  that  i{  you  wffte  again, 
there,  as  iiSuaL  I  am  not  for  returning  to 
90  soon  as  you  imagine ;  anH  by  no  means  a 
residence.  If  you  cross  the  AlpsT  in  your  ] 
expedition,  you  will  find  me  somewhere  in  Lo 
and  very  glad  to  see  you.  Only  give  me  a 
two  beforehand,  for  I  would  i%adily  diver 
leagues  to  meet  you. 

**^  Of  Rome  I  say  pothing;  it  is  quite  indew 
and  the  Guide-book  is  as  good  as  any  other, 
yesterday^  with  Lord  Lansdowne,  who  is 
return.  But  there  are  few  English  here  at  ] 
the  winter  is  iAea*  time.  I  have  been  on  ha 
most  of  the  day,  all  days  since  my  arrival,  a 
taken  it  as  I  did  Constantinople.  But  Room 
elder  sister,  and  the  finer.  I  went  some  dayi 
the  top  of  the  Alban  Mount,  vfhioh  is  supei 
for  the  Coliseutn,  Pantheon,  St  "Peter's,  the) 
Palatine,  &e.  &c.-<-as  I  said,  vide  Gxk 
They  are  quite  inconceivable,  and  must  h 
The  Apollo  Belyidere  is  the  image  of  Lady  i 
Forbes — I  think  I  never  saw  such  a  0kepess. 

"I  have  seen  the  Pope  aCve,    and  a 
dead, — both  of  whom  looked  very  well  inde« 
latter  was  iu  state  in  the  Chiesa  Nuova,  pre 
his  interment. 

^  Your  poetical  alartns  are  groundless;  g( 
prosper.    Here  is  Hobhouse  just  come  in, 
horses  at  ihedpor,  so  that  Imust  mount i 
the  field  in  the  Campus  Martius,  which,  by 
is  all  built  qver  by  modem  ][lome,  , 

•*  Yours  very  and  ever, 

"  P.S.  Hobhouse*  presents  bis  remembran 
is  ^ger,  with  al)  the  world,  for  your  new  Po 

# 

LETTER  CCLXXX. 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

'Venice,  May  »t! 
^  I  retumed  from  Rome  two  days  ^ago,  ai 
received  your  letter;  but  no  sign  nor  tick'ng 
parcel  sent  through  Sir  C.  Stuart,  which  yc 
tion.  After  an  interval  of  months,  a  pa 
'  Tales, '  &c.  found  me  at  Rome;  but  this  is  \ 
may  be  all  that  ever  will  find  me.  The  posi 
to  be  the  only  sure  copveyance,  and  that  o 
letters.  From  Florence  J  s^nt^ou  a  poem  on 
and  from  Rome  the  pew  Third  Act  of  *Ma 
and  by  Dr  Polidori  two  portraits  for  my  sit 
left  Rome  and  made  a  rapid  journey  hoqie. 
will  continue  to  direct  here  as  usual.  Mr  Ho 
is  gone  to  Naples :  I  should  have  run  down  th 
for  a  week,  but  for  the  quantity  of  English  v 
heard  of  there.  I  prefer  hatii^  them  at  a  dii 
unless  an  earthquake,'  or  a  good  real  irmf 
Vesuvius,  were  ensbred  to  reconcile  me  U 
vicinity. 


D.  1817. 


LIFE  OP  LORD  BYRON. 


^  Th«  day  before  I  left  Rome  I  saw  three  robbers 
guillotined.  The  ceremony — ^including  the  maaqued 
priests ;  the  half-naked  executioners ;  the  bandaged 
criminals;  the  black  Christ  and  his  banner;  the 
scafibld ;  the  soldiery ;  the  slow  procession^  and  the 
quick  rattle  and  heavy  fall  of  the  axe ;  the  splash  of 
the  blood,  and  the  ghastliness  of  the  exposed 
heads — ^is  altogether  more  impressive  than  the  vul- 
gar and  ungentlemanly  dSrty  '  new  drop '  and  dog-like 
agony  of  infliction  upon  the  sufferers  of  the  English 
sentence.  Two  of  these  men  behaved  calmly  enough, 
but  the  first  of  tlie  three  died  with  great  terror  and 
reluctance.  What  was  very  horrible,  he  would  not 
lie  down ;  then  his  Mck  was  too  krge  for  the  aper- 
ture, and  the  priest  was  obliged  to  drown  his  excla- 
mations by  still  k>uder  exhortations.  The  head  was 
.off  before  the  eye  could  trace  the  blow ;  but  from  an 
attempt  to  draw  back  the  head,  notwilhstanding  it 
was  held  forward  by  the  hair,  the  first  head  was  cut 
off  close  to  the  ems  :  the  other  two  were  taken  off 
more  cleanly.  It  is  better  than  the  oriental  way,  and 
(I  should  think)  than  the  axe  of  our  ancestors.  The 
painr  seems  little,  and  yet  the  efiect  to  the  spectator, 
and  the  preparation  to  the  criminal,  is  very  striking 
and  chilling.  The  first  turned  me  'quite  hot  and 
'thirsty,  and  made  me  shake  so  that  I  could  hardly 
hold  the  opera^glass  (I  was  close,  but  was  determined 
to  see,  as  one  should  see  every  things  once,  with 
attenticm) ;  the  second  and  third  (which  shows  how 
dreadfully  soon  things  grow  indifferent),  I  am  ashamed 
to  say^  luij^  no  effect  on  me  as  a  horror,  though  I 
would  have  saved  them  if  I  could. 

**  Yours,  &c. »» 

LETTER  CCLXXXI. 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

•Venice.  Jane  4ih.  I8I7. 

**  I  hare  received  the  proofs  of  the  '  Lament  of 
Tasso^'  which  makes  me  hope  that  you  have  also 
received  the  reformed  Third  Act  of  Manfred,  from 
Rome,  which  I  sent  soon  after  my  arrival  there.  My 
date  vrill  apprize  you  of  my  return  home  within  these 
few  days.  For  me,  I  have  received  none  of  your 
packets, ^'except,  after  k>ng  delay,  the  *  Tales  of  my 
Landlord,'  which  I  before  acknowledged.  I  do  not 
at  all  understand  the  why  nota,  but  so  it  is; — ^no 
Manuel,  no  letters,  no  tooth-powder,  no  extract 
from  Moore's  Italy  conceiiiing  Marino  Paliero,  no 
NOTHING — as  a  man  hallooed  out  at  one  of  Burdett's 
elections,  after  a  long  ululatus  of  *  No  BastiHe !  No 
govemorities  1  No — '  God  knows  who  or  what ; — but 
his  ne  plus  ultra  was  'No  nothing!'— and  my 
receipts  of  your  packages*  amount  to  about  his 
meaning.  I  virant  the  extract  from  Moore's  Italy 
very  much,  and  the  tooth-powder,  and  the  magnesia; 
I  don*t  care  so  much  about  the  poetry,  or  the  letters, 
or  Mr  Maturin's  by-Jasus  tragedy.'  Most  of  the 
things  sent  by  the  post  have  come — ^I  mean  proofs 
and  letters;  therefore  send  me  Marino  Faliero  by  the 
post,  in  a  letter. 

**  I  was  delighted  with  Rome,  and  was  on  horse- 
back all  round  it  many  hours  daUy,  besides  in  it  the 
;  rest  of  mg  time,   bothering  over  its  marvels.    I 
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excursed  and  skirred  the  country  round  to  Alba, 
Tivoli,  FVescati,  Licenza,  &c.  &c.;  besides,  I 
visited  twice  the  Fall  of  Terni,  which  beats  every 
thing.  On  my  way  back,  close  to  the  temple  by  its 
banks,  I  got  some  famous  trout  out  of  the  river  Cli- 
tumnus — ^tbe  prettiest  little  stream  in  all  poesy,  near 
the  first  post  from  Foligno  and  Spoletto. — I  did  not 
stay  at  Florence,  being  anxious  to  get  home  to  Ve- 
nice, and  having  already  seen  the  galleries  and  other 
sights.  I  left  my  commendatory  letters  the  evening 
before  I  went,  so  I  saw  nobody. 

"To-day,  Pindemonte,  the  celebrated  poet  of  Ve- 
rona, called  on  me ;  he  is  a  little  thin  man,  with  acute 
and  pleasing  features ;  his  address  good  and  gentle ; 
his  appearance  altogether  very  philosophical ;  his  age 
about  sixty,  or  more.  He  is  one  of  their  best  going. 
I  gave  him  Forsyth,  as  he  speaks,  or  reads  rather, 
a  little  English,  and  will  Ind  there  a  favourable 
account  of  himself.  He  inquired  after  his  old  Cms- 
can  friends.  Parsons,  Oreathead,  Mrs  Piozzi,  and 
Merry,  all  of  whom  he  had  known  in  his  youth.  I 
gave  him  as  bad  an  account  of  them  as  I  could, 
answering,  as  the  false  'Solomon  Lob'  does  to 
*  Totterton  'in  the  farce, '  all  gone  dead,'  and  damned 
by  a  satire  more  than  twenty  years  ago;  that  the 
name  of  thair  extinguisher  was  Gifford;  that  they 
were  but  a  sad  set  of  scribes  after  all,  and  no  great 
things  in  any  other  way.  He  seemed,  as  was  natu- 
Iral,  very  much  pleased  with  this  account  of  his  old 
acquaintances,  and  went  away  greatly  gratified  with 
that  and  Mr  Forsyth's  sententious  paragraph  of  ap- 
plause in  his  own  (Pindemonte's)  favour.  After  hav- 
ing been  a  little  libertine  in  his  youth,  he  is  grown 
devout,  and  takes  prayers,  and  talks  to  himself,  to 
keep  off  the  devil ;  but  for  all  that,  he  is  a  very  nice 
little  old  gentleman. 

I  forgot  to  tell  yon  that  at  Bologna  (which  is 
celebrated  for  producing  popes,  painters,  and  sau- 
sages) I  saw  an  anatomical  gallery,  where  there  is  a 
deal  of  waxwork,  in  which  ♦**♦♦♦. 

**  I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  your  row  with  Hunt ;  but 
suppose  him  to  be  exasperilted  by  the  Quarterly  and 
your  refusal  to  deal;  and  when  one  is  angry  and 
edits  a  paper,  I  should  think  the  temptation  too 
strong  for  literary  nature,  which  is  not  always  human. 
I  can't  conceive  in  what,  and  for  what,  he  abuses 
you :  what  have  you  done?  you  are  not  an  author, 
nor  a  politician,  nor  a  public  character ;  I  know  no 
scrape  you  have  tumbled  into.  1  am  the  more  sorry 
for  this  because  I  introduced  you  to  Hunt,  and  be- 
cause I  believe  him  to  be  a  good  man;  but  till  I 
know  the  particulars,  1  can  gure  no  opinion. 

"Let  me  know  about  Lalla  Rookh,  which  must  be 
out  by  this  time. 

"  I  restore  the  proofs,  but  the  punctuation  should 
be  corxeeted.^  I  feel  too  lazy  to  have  at  it  myself; 
so  beg  and  pr^  Mr  Gifford  for  me. — Address  to 
Venice.  In  a  few  days  I  go  to  my  villeggiaturaf  in 
a  casino  near  the  Br^nta,  a  few  miles  only  on  the 
main  land.  I  have  determined  on  another  year,  and 
many  years  of  residence  if  I  can  compass  them. 
Marianna  is  with  me,  hardly  recovered  of  the  fever, 
which  has  been  attacking  all  Italy  last  winter.  I  am 
afraid  she  is  a  little  hectic ;  but  1  hope  the  best. 

"  Ever,  &c. 

"  P.S.  Torwaltzen  has  done  a  bust  of  me  at  Rome 
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for  Ifr  Hobbouse,  wbicb  is  redLoned  veiy  good.    He 
it  their  best  after  Canova,  aiid  by  some  preferred 

to  him. 

'^I  hare  had  a  letter  from  Mr  Hodgson.  He  is 
yerj  happy,  has  got  a  living,  but  not  a  child:  if  he 
had  stuck  to  a  curacy,  babes  would  have  come  of 
course,  because  he  could  not  have  maintained  them. 

*<  Remember  me  to  all  friends,  &c.  &c. 

^  An  Austrian  officer,  the  other  day,  bemg  in  love 
with  a  Venetian,  was  ordered,  with  his  regiment, 
into  Hungary.  Distracted  between  love  and  duty, 
he  purchased  a  deadly  drug,  which  dividing  with  his 
mistress,  both  swallowed.  The  ensuing  pains  were 
terrific,  but  the  piUs  were  purgative,  and  not  poi- 
sonous, by  the  contrivance  of  the  unsentimental  apo- 
thecary; so  that  so  much  suicide  was  all  thrown 
away.  You  may  conceive  the  previous  confusion 
and  the  final  laughter ;  but  the  intention  was  good 
on  all  sides." 

LETTER  CCLXXXll. 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

'.Venice,  June  8tb,  1817. 

•^The  present  letter  will  be  delivered  to  you  by 
two  Armenian  friars,  on  their  way,  by  England,  to 
Madras.  They  will  also  convey  some  copies  of  the 
grammar,  which  I  think  you  agreed  to  take.  If  you 
can  be  of  any  use  to  them,  either  amongst  your 
naval  or  East  Indian  acquaintances,  I  hope  you  will 
so  far  oblige  me,  as  they  and  their  order  have  been 
remarkably  attentive  and  friendly  towards  ine  since 
my  arrival  at  Venice.  Their  names  are  Father 
Sukias  Somalian  and  Father  Sarkis  Theodorosian. 
They  speak  Italian,  and  probably  French,  or  a  little 
English.  Repeating  earnestly  my  recommendatory 
request,  believe  me,  very  truly,  yours, 

**  Byron. 

^  Perhaps  you  can  help  them  to  their  passage,  or 
give  or  get  them  letters  for  India." 

LETTER  CCLXXXni. 

TO  MR  MURRAY.! 

*La  Hira,  near  Venice,  Jane  14th,  1817. 

*^I  write  to  you  from  the  banks  of  the  Brenta,  a 
few  miles  from  Venice,  where  I  have  colonized  for 
six  months  to  come.     Address,  as  usual,  to  Venice. 

^  Three  months  after  date  (17th  March),— like  the 
unnegotiable  bill  despondingly  received  by  the  re- 
luctant tailor ,^>«your  despatch  has  arrived,  oontaim'ng 
ttie  extract  from  Moore's  Italy  and  Mr  Maturin's 
bankrupt  tragedy.  It  is  the  absurd  work  of  a  clever 
man.  I  think  it  might  have  done  upon  the  stage,  if 
he  had  made  Manuel  (by  some  trickery,  in  a  masque 
or  vizor)  fight  his  ovm  battle,  instead  of  employing 
Molincux  as  his  champion ;  and,  after  the  defeat  of 
Torrismond,  have  made  hilli  spare  the  son  of  his 
enemy,  by  some  revulsion  of  feeling,  not  incom- 
patible with  a  character  of  extravagant  and  dis- 
tempered emotions.  But,  as  it  is,  what  wi^i  the 
Justiza,  and  the  ridiculous  conduct  of  the  whole 
dram.  pers.  (for  they  are  all  as  mad  as  Manuel,  who 
surely  must  have  had  more  interest  with  a  corrupt 
bench  than  a  distant  relation  and  heir  presumptive, 


somewhat  suspect  of  homioide),  I  do  not  ym 
its  feilure.  As  a  play,  it  is  impracticabk 
poem,  no  great  things.  Who  was  the  '  Gra 
grappled  with  glory  naked  f  the  Olympic  wr 
(NT  Alexander  the  Great,  wben  he  ran  stark  n 
tomb  of  t'other  fellow  ?  or  the  Spartan  vdio  yi 
by  the  Ephori  for  fighting  without  his  amx 
who?  And  as  to  'flaying  off  Ufe  like  a  gi 
helas !  that's  in  Tom  Thumb— see  king  Artl 
liloquy : 

'  Life  *s  a  mere  rag,  not  worth  a  prince's  wean 
I  '11  cast  it  off.* 

And  the  stage-directions—*  Staggers  amcHog 
dies ;' — the  slain  are  too  numerous,  as  wdl 
blackamoor  knights-penitent  b^ng  one  too 
and  De  Zelos  is  such  a  shabby  Monmouth-sti 
lain,  without  any  redeeming  quality — Stap  mj 
Maturin  seems  to  be  declining  into  Nat.  Le< 
let  him  try  again;  he  has  talent,  but  not  mue 
I  'gin  to  fear,  or  to  hope,  that  S|otheby  afti 
to  be  the  iEschylus  of  the  age,  unless  Mr  S 
really  worthy  bis  success.  The  more  I  see 
stage,  the  less  I  would  wish  to  have  any  thii 
with  it ;  as  a  proof  of  which,  I  hop^  you  ii 
ceived  the  Third  Act  of  Manfred,  which  wiQ 
prove  that  I  wish  to  steer  very  clear  of  the  po 
of  being  put  into  scenery.     I  sent  it  from  Roi 

^  I  returned  the  proof  of  Tasso.  By  tl 
have  you  never  received  a  translation  of  Si 
which  I  sent  you,  not  for  publication,  before 
to  Rome? 

''I  am  at  present  on  the  Brenta.  Oppo 
Spanish  marquis,  ninety  years  old;  next  hi 
is  a  Frenchman's, — ^besides  the  natives;  so 
somebody  said  the  other  day,  we  are  exact] 
Goldoni's  comedies  (La  Vedova  Sradtra), 
Spaniard,  English,  and  Frenchman  are  inb 
but  we  are  all  very  good  neighbours,  Veneti 
&c.  Sec. 

^  I  am  just  getting  on  horseback  for  my 
ride,  and  a  visit  to  a  physician,  who  lias  a 
able  family,  of  a  wife  and  four  unmarried  da 
all  under  eighteen,  who  are  friends  of  Signo 
and  enemies  to  nobody.  There  are,  and  a 
besides,  conversaziones  and  1  know  not  wl 
Countess  Labbia's,  and  I  know  not  wfaon 
weather  is  mild ;  the  thermometer  110  in 
this  day,  and  80  odd  in  the  shade. 

,     "Yours,  &i 


iLETTER  CCLXXXIV. 

TO  MR  MURRAY.    . 

"Ja  mint,  near  Venice,  June  !7ll 
^It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  hear  of  Mooi 
cess,  and  the  more  so  that  1  never  doubtec 
would  be  complete.  Whatever  good  you  can 
of  him  and  his  poem  will  be  most  acceptable 
very  anxious  indeed  to  receive  it.  I  hope  th 
as  happy  in  his  fame  and  reward  as  I  wish  hii 
for  I  know  no  one  who  deserves  both  more- 
so  much. 

"Now  to  business;  ******Isayun 
verily,  it  is  not  so ;  or,  as  the  foreignersaid 
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waitor,  after  asking  fahn  to  bring  a  glass  of  water,  to 
which  the  man  answered,  *I  will,  sir.' — *  You  will! 
— G — d  d — ^n,— I  say,  you  mmh!'  And  I  will  sub- 
mit this  to  the  decision  of  any  pers<m  or  persons  to 
be  appointed  by  both,  on  a  fait  examination  of  the 
oircumstances  of  this  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
publications.  So,  there's  for  you.  There  is  always 
some  row  or  other  preyioudy  to  all  our  publications: 
it  should  seem  that,  on  approximating,  we  can  nerer 
quite  get  over  the  natural  antipathy  of  author  and 
bookseller,  and  that  more  particularly  the  ferine 
nature  of  the  hitter  must  break  forth. 

"  You  are  out  about  tlie  Third  Canto :  I  have  not 
done,  nor  designed,  a  line  of  continuation  to  that 
poem.  I  was  too  short  a  time  aft  Rmne  for  it,  and 
have  no  thought  of  recommencing.       ♦       ♦       4( 

''I  cannot  well  explain  to  you  by  letter  what  I 
conceive  to  be  the  origin  of  Mrs  Leigh's  noti(nx  about 
*  Tales  of  my  Landlord ;'  but  it  is  some  points  of  the 
characters  of  Sir  E.  Mauley  and  Burley,  as  well  as 
(me  t>r  two  of  the  jocular  portions,  on  which  it  is 
founded,  probably. 

^  If  you  have  received  Dr  Polidori,  as  well  as  a 
parcel  of  books,  and  you  can  be  of  use  to  him,  be  so. 
I  never  was  much  more  disgusted  with  any  human 
production  than  lyith  the  eternal  nonsense,  and  tra- 
casseries,  and  emptiness,  and  ill-humour,  and  vanity 
of  that  young  person ;  but  he  has  some  talent,  and  is 
a  man  of  honour,  and  has  dispositions  of  amendment, 
in  which  he  has  been  aided  by  a  little  subsequent 
experience,  and  may  turn  out  well.  Therefore,  use 
your  government  interest  for  him,  for  he  is  improTcd 
and  improvable.  ^ 

**  Yours,  &c.« 


LETTER  CCLXXXV. 

TO  HR  MURRAY. 

«Lft  Biira,  near  Venice,  June  18th,  1817. 
''Indosed  is  a  letter  to  Dr  Holland  from  Pinde- 
monte.    Not  knowing  the  doctor's  address,  I  am  de- 
sired to  inquire,  and  perhaps,  being  a  literaiy  man, 
you  will  know  or  discover  his  haunt  near  some  popu- 
lous churchyard.    I  have  written  to  you  a  scolding 
I  letter — I  believe,  upon  a  misapprehended  passage  in 
your  letterr— but  never  mind :  it  will  do  for  next  time, 
and  you  will  surely  deserve  it.     Talking  of  doctors 
reminds  me  once  more  to  recommend  to  you  one  who 
will  not  recommend  himself, — the  Doctor  Polidori. 
If  you  can  help  him  to  a  publisher,  do ;  or,  if  you 
have  any  sick  relation,  I  would  advise  his  advice : 
all  the  patients  he  had  m  Italy  are  dead^Mr  *  **a 
son,  Mr  Homer,  and  Lord  G**,  whom  he  embow- 
elled  with  great  success  at  Pisa.    *       *       *       * 
^  Remember  me  to  Moore,,whom  1  congratulate. 
How  is  Rogers  ?  and  what  is  become  of  Campbell 
and  all  t'other  fellows  of  the  Druid  order  ?    I  got 
Maturin's  Bedlam  at  last,  but  no  other  parcel;  I  am 
in  fits  for  the  tooth-powder,  arid  the  magnesia.    I 
want  some  of  Burkitt's  5oda-powders.     Will  you 
tell  Mr  Rinnaird  that  I  have  written  him  two  letters 
on  pressing  business  (about  Newstead,  &c.),  to  which 
I  humbly  solicit  his  attendance.    I  am  just  returned 


from  a  gaUop  ah>ng  the  banks  of  the  Brent*— tknei 
sunset. 

"Yours, 

LETTER   CCLXXXVI. 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

'La  Mira,  near  Venice,  July  Istt  1817. 

**  Since  my  former  letter,  I  have  been  working  up 
my  impressions  into  a  Fourth  Canto  of  Childe  Ha- 
rold, of  which  I  have  roughened  oflf  about  rather  bet- 
ter than  thirty  stanzas,  and  mean  to  go  on ;  and  pro- 
bably to  make  this  *  Fytte '  the  concluding  one  of  the 
poem,  so  that  you  may  propose  against  the  autumn 
to  draw  out  the  conscription  for  1818.  You  must 
provide  moneys,  as  this  new  resumption  bodes  you 
certain  disbursements.  Somewhere  about  the  end  of 
September  or  October,  I  propose  to  be  under  way 
(i.  e.  in  the  press];  but  I  have  no  idea  yet  of  the  pro- 
bable length  or  calibre  of  the  Canto,  or  what  it  will 
be  good  for ;  but  I  mean  to  be  as  mercenary  as  pos- 
sible, an  example  (I  do  not  mean  of  any  individual  in 
particular,  and  least  of  all  any  person  or  persons  of 
our  mutual  acquaintance)  which  I  should  have  fol- 
lowed in  my  youth,  and  I  might  still  have  been  a 
prosperous  gentleman. 

''No  tooth-powder,  no  letters,  no  recent  tidings  of 
you. 

**  Mr  Lewis  is  at  Venice,  and  I  am  going  up  to 
stay  a  week  with  him  ther6 — as  it  is  one  of  his  enthu- 
siams  also  to  like  the  city. 

"  I  stood  in  Venice  <m  the '  Bridge  ofSighs,'  8cc.,  &c. 

"<  The  <  Bridge  of  Sighs  '(i.e.  Ponte  de'i  Sospiri)  is 
that  which  divides,  or  rather  joins  the  palace  of  the 
Doge  to  the  prison  of  the  state.  It  has  two  pas- 
sages :  the  criminal  went  by  the  one  to  judgment,  and 
returned  by  the  other  to  death,  being  strangled  in  a 
chamber  adjoining,  where  there  was  a  mechanical 
process  for  the  purpose. 

"This  is  the  first  stanza  of  our  new  Canto;  and 
now  for  a  line  of  the  second  : 

"  In  Venice  Tatso's  echoes  are  no  m(nre, 
And  silent  rows  the  soogless  gondolier. 
Her  palaces,  &c.,  &c. 

^You  know  that  formerly  the  gondoliers  sung  al- 
ways, and  Tasso's  Gieriisalemme  was  their  ballad. 
Venice  is  built  on  seventy-two  islands. 

**  There  1  there's  a  brick  of  your  new  Babel  1  and 
now,  sirrah !  what  say  you  to  the  sample  ? 

'•Yours,  &c. 

''P.S.  I  shall  write  again  by  and  by.'' 

LETTER  CCLXXXVIL 

TO  BIR  MURRAY. 

*  La  Mira,  near  Venice,  July  8th,  1817. 
''If  you  can  convey  the  inclosed  letter  to  its  ad- 
dress, or  discover  the  person  to  whom  it  is  directed, 
you  will  confer  a  favour  upon  the  Venetian  creditor 
of  a  deceased  Englishman.  This  epistle  is  a  dun  to 
his  executor,  for  house-rent.    The  name  of  the  insol« 
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▼ent  defunct  is,  or  was.  Porter  Valier,  according  to 
the  account  of  the  plaintiff,  %hich  I  rather  suspect 
oaght  to  be  }Fa//«r  Porter,  according  to  our  mode  of 
collocation.  If  jou  are  acquainted  with  anj  dead  man 
of  the  like  name  a  good  deal  in  debt,  praj  dig  him 
op,  and  teD  him  that  *a  pound  of  his  fair  flesh'  or 
the  ducats  are  required,  and  that  *  if  you  deny  them, 
fie  upon  your  law !" 

^I  hear  nothing  more  from  you  about  Moore's 
poem,  Rogers,  or  other  literary  phenomena;  but  to- 
morrow, being  post-day,  will  bring  perhaps,  some 
tidings.  I  write  to  you  with  people  talking  Venetian 
all  about,  so  that  you  must  not  expect  this  letter  to 
be  all  English. 

^  The  other  day,  I  had  a  squabble  on  the  highway 
as  foDows:  I  was  riding  pretty  quickly  from  Dolo 
home  about  eight  in  the  eTening,  when  I  passed  a 
party  (^  people  in  a  hired  carriage,  one  of  whom, 
poking  his  head  out  of  the  window,  began  bawling 
to  me  in  an  inarticulate  but  insolent  manner.    I 
wheeled  my  horse  round,  and  overtaking,  stopped  the 
coach,  and  said, '  Signer,  have  you  any  commands 
for  me  ?'  He  replied,  impudently  as  to  manner,  *  No.' 
I  then  asked  him  what  he  meant  by  that  unseemly 
noise,  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  passers-by.    He  re- 
plied by  Borne  piece  of  impertinence,  to  which  I  an- 
swered by  giving  him  a  violent  slap  in  the  face.    I 
then  dismounted  (for  this  passed  at  the  window,  I 
being  on  horseback  stOl),  and  opening  the  door  de- 
sired him  to  walk  out,  or  I  would  give  him  another. 
But  the  first  had  settled  him  except  as  to  words,  of 
which  he  poured  forth  a  profusion  in  blasphemies, 
swearing  that  he  would  go  to  the  police  and  avouch 
a  battery  sans  provocation.  I  said  he  lied,  and  was  a 
*  ^,  and,  if  he  did  not  hold  his  tongue,  should  be  drag- 
ged out  and  beaten  anew. — He  then  held  his  tongue. 
I  of  course  told  him  my  name  and  residence,  and  de- 
fied him  to  the  death,  if  he  were  a  gentleman,  or  not 
a  gentleman,  and  had  the  inclination  to  be  genteel  in 
the  way  of  combat    He  went  to  the  police,  but  there 
having'  been  bystanders  in  the  road, — ^particularly  a 
soldier,  who  had  seen  the  business, — as  well  as  my 
servant,  notwidistanding  the  oaths  of  the  coachman 
and  five  insides  besides  the  plaintiff,  and  a  good  deal 
of  paying  on  all  sides,  his  complaint  was  dismissed, 
he  having  been  the  aggresscNr; — and  I  vras  subse- 
quently informed  that,  had  I  not  given  himra  blow, 
he  might  have  been  had  into  durance. 

**  So  set  down  this, — *  that  in  Aleppo  once '  I  *  beat 
a  Venetian ;'  but  I  assure  you  that  he  deserved  it, 
for  I  am  a  quiet  man,  like  Candlde,  though  with 
somewhat  of  his  fortune  in  being  forced  to  for^;o  my 
natural  meekness  every  now  and  then. 

"  Yours,  &c. 

LETTER  CCLXXXVm. 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

•Venice,  Jttly  9th,  1817. 
'^I  have  got  the  sketch  and  extracts  from  Lalla 
Rookh — which  I  humbly  suspect  will  knock  up  ^^, 
and  show  young  gentlemen  that  something  more  than  I 
having  been  across  a  camePs  hump  is  necessaiy  to  1 
write  a  good  oriental  tale.    The  plan,  as  well  as  the  ! 
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extracts  I  have  seen,  please  me  very  muc 
and  I  feel  impattient  for  the  wbde. 

^  With  regard  to  the  critique  on  '  Man! 
have  been  in  such  a  devfl  of  a  huny  that 
only  sent  me  the  half:  if  breaks  offat  page^ 
me  the  rest;  and  also  page  270,  where  th 
account  of  the  supposed  origin  of  this  dreai 
— jn  which,  by  the  way,  whatever  it  may  b 
jecturer  is  out,  and  knows  nothing  of  the  i 
had  a  better  (urigin  than  he  can  devise  or  < 
the  soul  of  him. 

**  You  say  nothing  of  Bfanfred's  luck  in  t 
and  I  care  not.  He  is  one  of  the  best  of] 
gotten,  say  what  they  will. 

^  I  got  at  last  an  extract,  but  no  parcel 
win  come,  I  suppose,  some  time  or  other.  J 
up  to  Venice  for  a  day  or  two  to  bathe,  an( 
going  to  take  a  swim  in  the  Adriatic ;  so,  gi 
ing — the  post  waits. 

«  **  Yours,  &c 

**  P.S.  Pray,  was  Manfred's  speech  to  the 
retained  in  Act  Third  ?  I  hope  so :  it  wasx) 
best  in  the  thing,  and  better  than  the  Colo« 
have  done  ./^y-stJt  of  Canto  Fourth,  Childe 
so  dovm  with  your  ducats." 

LETTER  CCLXXXIX. 

TO*  MR  MOORE. 

«  La  Mlra,  Venice,  July  lOt 

**  Murray,  the  Mokanna  of  booksellers,  1 
trived  to  send  me  extracts  from  Lalla  Rookl 
post.  They  are  taken  from  some  magazii 
contain  a  short  outlihe  and  quotations  from 
first  Poems.  I  am  veiy  much  delighted  with 
before  me,  and  very  thirsty  for  the  rest.  Yi 
oaught  the  colours  as  if  you  had  been  in  the  r 
and  the  tone  of  the  East  is  perfectly  preser 
that^^*  and  its  author  mqst  be  somewhai 
back-ground,  and  learn  that  it  requires  so 
more  than  to  have  been  upon  the  hundi  ol 
medary  to  compose  a  good  oriental  story.  I  • 
you  have  changed  the  title  from  'Persian  Tb] 

**  I  suspect  you  have  written  a  devilish  fii 
position,  and  I  rejoice  in  it  from  my  heart;  1 
*  the  Douglas  and  the  Percy  both  together  i 
fident  ag&inst  a  world  in  arms.'  I  hope  you  f 
affronted  at  my  looking  on  us  as  '  birds  oif  a  fe 
though  on  whatever  subject  you  had  writted,  1 
have  been  very  happy  in  your  success. 

**  There  is  a  simile  of  an  orange  tree's  '  flow 
fruits,'  which  I  should  have  liked  better,  if  I 
believe  it  to  be  a  reflection  on        *       * 

^Do  you  remember  Thurlow's  poem  to 
When  Rogers;'  and  that  d — d  supper  of  Rsi 
that  ought  to  have  been  a  dinner?    'Ah, 
Shallow,  we  have  heard  the  chimes  at  midoi 
But 

"  Sly  boat  is  on  the  shore. 
And  my  bark  ia  on  the  sea; 
But,  before  I  go,  Tom  Moore, 
Here  *8  a  doable  health  to  thee ! 

**  Here  »8  a  sigh  to  those  \rho  love  me. 
And  a  smile  to  those  \f  ho  hate ; 
And  whatereraky  's  above  me. 
Here  *s  a  heart  for  every  fiite. 
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"  Thoagh  the  ocean  roar  around  me. 
Yet  it  still  shall  bear  me  on ; 
Though  a  desert  should  surround  me. 
It  hath  springs  that  may  be  won. 

"  Were 't  the  last  drop  in  the  well. 
As  1  gasp'd  upon  the  brink. 
Ere  my  fainting  spirit  fell, 
Tis  to  thee  that  I  would  drink, 

*'  With  that  water,  as  this  wine, ; 
The  libation  I  would  pour 
Should  be— peace  with  thine  and  mine, 
And  a  health  to  th^e,  Tom  Moore. 


*''  This  should  have  been  written  fifteen  moons  ago 
— the  first  stanza  was.  I  am  just  come  out  from  an 
hour's  swim  in  the  Adriatic;  and  I  write  to  you  with 
a  black-eyed  Venetian  girl  before  me,  reading  Boc  • 
cacio.        ♦        »        ♦        ♦        ♦ 

^  Last  week  I  had  a  row  on  the  road  (I  came  up  to 
Venice  from  my  casino,  a  few  miles  on  the  Paduan 
road,  this  blessed  day,  to  bathe)  with  a  fellow  in  a 
carriage,  who  was  impudent  to  my  horse.  I  gave 
him  a  swinging  box  on  the  ear,  which  sent  him  to  the 
police,  who  dismissed  his  complaint.  Witnesses  had 
seen  the  transaction.  .He  first  shouted,  in  an  unseemly 
way,  to  frighten  my  palfrey.  I  wheeled  round,  rode 
up  to  the  window,  and  asked  him  what  he  meant. 
He  grinned,  and  said  some  foolery,  which  produced 
him  an  immediate  slap  in  the  face,  to  his  utter  dis- 
comfiture. Much  blasphemy  ensued,  and  some  me- 
nace, which  I  stopped  by  dismounting' and  opening 
the  carriage  door,  and  intimating  an  intention  of  mend- 
ing the  road  with  his  inunediate  remains,  if  he  did  not 
hold  his  tongue.    He  held  it. 

^  M(mk  Lewis  is  here — *■  how  pleasant !'  *  He  is  a 
very  good  fellow,  and  veQr  much  yours.  So  is  Sam — 
so  is  every  body — and,  amongst  the  number, 

"Yours  ever, 
«B. 

«P.S.  What  think  you  of  MaDfred>»»   ♦    ♦    * 


LETTER  CCXC. 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

«.La  Mira,  near  Venice,  July,  I6th,  1817. 

"  I  have  finished  (that  is,  written — ^the  file  comes 
afterwards)  ninety  and  eight  stanzas  of  the  Fourth 
Canto,  which  I  mean  to  be  the  concluding  one.  It 
will  probably  be  about  the  same  length  as  the  Third, 
being  already  of  the  dimensions  of  the  first  or  second 
Cantos.  I  look  upon  parts'of  it  as  very  good,  that  is, 
if  the  three  former  are  good,  but  this  we  shall  see; 
and  at  any  rate,  good  or  not,  it  is  rather  a  difierent 
style  from  the  last — ^less  metaphysical — which,  at  any 
rate,  will  be  a  variety.  I  sent  you  the  shaft  of  the 
column  as  a  specimen  the  other  day,  »'.  e.  the  first 
stanza.  So  you  may  be  thinking  of  its  arrival  towards 
autumn,  whose  winds  will  not  be  the  only  ones  to  be 
raised,  if  so  he  as  how  that  it  is  ready  by  that  time. 

**  I  lent  Lewis,  who  is  at  Venice  (in  or  on  the  Ca- 
nalaccio,  the  Grand  Canal),  your  extracts  from  Lalla 
Rookh  and  Manuel,-]-  and,  out  of  contradiction,  it 

*  An  allusion  (such  as  often  occurs  in  these  letters}  to 
an  anecdote  with  which  he  had  been  amused, 
t  A  tragedy,  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Maturin. 


may  be,  he  likes  the  last,  and  is  not  much  taken  with 
the  first,  of  these  peHbrmances.  Of  Manuel,  I  think, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  capers,  it  is  as  heavy  a 
nightmare  as  was  ever  bestrode  by  indigestion. 

^  Of  the  extracts  I  can  but  judge  as  extracts,  and  I 
prefer  the  *  Peri*  to  the  *  Silver  Veil.*  He  seems  not 
so  much  at  home  in  his  versification  of  the  *  Silver 
Veil,*  and  a  little  embarrassed  with  his  horrors ;  but  the 
conception  of  the  character  of  the  impostor  is  fine,  and 
the  plan  of  great  scope  for  his  genius, — and  I  doubt 
not  that,  as  a  whole,  it  will  be  very  Arabesque  and 
beautifid. 

^  Your  late  epistle  is  not  the  most  abundant  in 
information,  and  has  not  yet  been  succeeded  by  any 
other;  so  that  I  know  nothing  of  your  own  con- 
cerns, or  of  any  concerns,  and  as  1  never  hear 
from  any  body  but  yourself  who  does  not  tell  me 
something  as  disagreeable  as  possible,  I  should  not 
be  sorry  to  hear  from  you  :  and  as  it  is  not  very  pro- 
bable,— if  I  can,  by  any  device  or  possible  arrange- 
ment with  regard  to  my  personal  afiairs,  so  arrange 
it, — that  I  shall  return  soon,  or  reside  ever  in  England, 
all  that  you  tell  me  will  be  all  I  shall  know  or  inquire 
after,  as  to  our  beloved  realm  of  Grub-street,  and  the 
black  brethren  and  blue  sisterhood  of  that  extensive 
suburb  of  Babylon.  Have  you  had  no  new  babe  of 
Uterature  sprung  up  to  replace  the  dead,  the  distant, 
the  tired,  and  the  retired  ?  no  prose,  no  verse,  no 
nothing  /" 


LETTER  CCXCI. 


TO  MR  MURRAY. 


if 


•Venice,  Jiily  20th.  1817. 
I  write  to  give  you  notice  that  I  have  completed 
the  fourth  a.TadulUmate  Canto  of  Childe  Harold.  It 
consists  of  126  stanzas,  and  is  consequently  the  longest 
of  the  four.  It  is  yet  to  be  copied  and  polished ;  and 
the  notes  are  to  come,  of  which  it  will  require  more 
than  the  third  Canto,  as  it  necessarily  treats  more 
of  works  of  art  than  of  nature.  It  shall  be  sent  to- 
wards autumn ; — and  now  for  our  barter.  What  do 
you  bid  ?  eh  ?  you  s^iall  have  samples,  an'  it  so  please 
you  :  but  I  wish  to  know  what  I  am  to  expect  (as  the 
saying  is)  in  these  hard  times,  when  poetry  does  not 
let  for  half  its  value.  If  you  are  disposed  to  do  what 
Mrs  Winifred  Jenkins  calls  *  the  handsome  thing,' 
I  may  perhaps  throw  you  some  odd  matters  to  the 
lot, — translations,  or  slight  originals;  there  is  no  saying 
what  may  be  on  the  anvil  between  this  and  the  book- 
ing season.  Recollect  that  it  is  the  last  Canto,  and 
completes  the  work ;  whether  as  good  as  the  others, 
I  cannot  judge,  in  course — least  of  all  as  yet, — but  it 
shall  be  as  Uttle  worse  as  I  can  help.  I  may,  per- 
haps, give  some  little  gossip  in  the  notes  as  to  the 
present  state  of  Italian  literati  and  literature,  being 
acquainted  with  some  of  their  capi — men  as  well  as 
books ;  but  this  depends  upon  my  humour  at  the  time. 
So,  now,  pronounce :  I  say  nothing. 

"  When  you  have  got  the  whole  four  Cantos,  f 
think  you  might  venture  on  an  edition  of  the  whole 
poem  in  quarto,  with  spare  copies  of  the  two  last  for 
the  purchasers  of  the  old  edition  of  the  first  two. 
There  is  a  hint  for  you,  worthy  of  the  Row ;  and 
now,  perpend,  pronounce. 
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^  I  have  not  received  a  word  from  you  of  the  fate 
of  *  Manfred*  or  '  Tasso/  whiih  seems  to  me  odd, 
ivbether  they  have  failed  or  succeeded. 

"■  As  tliis  is  a  scrawl  of  business,  and  I  have  lately 
written  at  length  and  often  on  other  subjects,  I  will 
only  add  that  I  am,  &c.'' 

LETTER  CCXCII. 

TO   Mk  MURRAY. 

«La  Mira,  near  Venice,  August  7th,  1817. 
**  Your  letter  of  the  18th,  and,  what  will  please 
you,  as  it  did  me,  the  parcel  sent  by  the  good  natured 
aid  and  abetment  of  Mr  Cwker,  are  arrived. — 
Messrs  Lewis  and  Hobhouse  are  here :  the  former 
in  the  same  house,  the  latter  a  few  hundred  yards 
distant. 

"  You  say  nothing  of  Manfred,  from  which  its  £eu1- 
ure  may  be  inferred ;  but  I  think  it  odd  you  should 
not  say  so  at  once.  I  know  nothing,,  and  hear  abso- 
lutely nothing,  of  any  body  or  any  thing  in  Enghuul ; 
and  there  are  no  English  papers,  so  that  all  you  say 
will  be  news— of  any  person,  or  thing,  or  things. 
I  am  at  present  very  anxious  about  Newstead,  and 
sorry  ^t  Kinnaird  is  leaving  England  at  this  minute, 
though  I  do  not  tell  him  so,  and  would  rather  he 
should  have  his  pleasure,  although  it  may  not  in  this 
instance  tend  to  my  profit. 

"  If  I  understand  rightly,  you  have  paid  into  Mor 
land's  IbdO  pounds :  as  the  agreement  in  the  paper  is 
'  two  thousand  guineas,  there  will  remain  therefore 
six  hundred  pounds,  and  not  five  hundred,  the  odd 
hundred  being  the  extra  to  make  up  the  specie.  Six 
hundred  and  thirty  pounds  will  bring  it  to  the  like  for 
Manfred  and  Tasso,  making  a  total  of  twelve  hundred 
and  thirty,  I  believe,  for  I  am  not  a  good  calculator. 
I  do  not  wish  to  press  you,  but  I  tell  you  fairly  that  it 
will  be  a  convenience  to  me  to  have  it  paid  as  soon  as 
it  can  be  made  convenient  to  yourself. 

**  The  new  and  last  Canto  is  130  stanzas  in  length ; 
and  may  be  made  more  or  less.  I  have  fixed  no 
price,  even  in  idea,  and  have  no  notion  of  what  it  may 
be  good  for.  There  are  no  metaphysics  in  it;  at 
least,  I  think  not.  Mr  Hobhouse  has  promised  me  a 
copy  of  Tasso's  Wifl,  for  notes ;  and  I  have  some 
curious  things  to  say  about  Ferrara,  and  Parisina's 
story,  and  perhaps  a  farthing  candle's  worth  of  light 
upon  the  present  state  of  Italian  literature.  I  shall 
hardly  be  ready  by  October ;  but  that  don't  matter. 
I  have  all  to  copy  and  correct,  and  the  notes  to  write. 
^I  do  not  know  whether  Scott  will  like  it;  but  I 
have  called  him  the  '  Ariosto  of  the  North'  in  my 
text.    If  he  should  not,  say  so  in  time. 

^  An  Italian  translation  of  *  Gleoarvon'  came  lately 
to  be  printed  at  Venice.  The  censor  (Sr  Petrotini) 
refused  to  sanction  the  publication  till  he  had  seen  me 
on  the  subject.  I  told  him  that  I  did  not  recognize 
the  slightest  relation  between  that  book  and  myself; 
but  that,  whatever  opinions  might  be  upon  that  sub- 
ject, I  would  never  prevent  or  oppose  the  publication 
of  any  book,  in  emy  language,  on  my  own  private 
account ;  and  desired  him  (against  his  inclination)  to 
permit  the  poor  translator  to  publish  his  labours.  It 
is  going  forwards  in  consequence.  You  may  say  this, 
with  my  compliments,  to  the  author. 

"  Yours." 


LETTER   CCXCni. 


TO  MB  MURRAY. 


•Venice,  August  12th,  180. 
**  I  have  been  very  sorry  to  hear  c^  the  death 
Madame  de  Stael,  not  only  because  she  ha3  beaj 
▼ery  kind  to  me  at  Copet,  but  because  now  I  es] 
never  requite  her.    In  a  goieral  point  of  view, 
will  leave  a  great  gap  iq  society  and  literature. 

''With  regard  to  death,  I  doubt  that  we  hare  i 
right  to  pity  the  dead  for  their  own  sakes. 

**  The  copies  of  Manfred  and  Tasso  are  arrive 
thanks  to  Mr  Croker's  cover.  You  have 
the  whole  effect  and  moral  of  the  poem  by  (Nmt%j 
the  last  line  of  Manfred's  speaking;  and  why  this  ml 
done,  I  know  not.  Why  you  persist  in  saying  nothii;| 
of  the  thing  itself,  I  am  equally  at  a  loss  to  conjectiiR.| 
If  it  is  for  fear  of  telling  me  something  disagreealiie;! 
you  are.  wrong;  because  sooner  or  later  I  mustknofl 
it,  and  I  am  not  so  new,  nor  so  raw,  nor  so  ioa*! 
perienced,  as  not  to  be  able  to  bear,  not  the  meRi 
paltry,  petty  disappointments  of  authorship,  butthiD{i| 
more  serious, — at  least  I  hope  so,  and  that  what  jml 
may  think  irritability  is  merely  mechanical,  and  a^l 
acts  like  galvanism  on  a  dead  body,  or  &e  mQ8Ciihr| 
motion  which  survives  sensation. 

^  If  it  is  that  you  are  out  of  humour,  because  11 
wrote  to  you  a  sharp  letter,  recollect  that  it  was  ^  I 
from  a  misconception  of  your  letter,  and  partly  Ik- 
cause  you  did  a  thing  you  had  no  right  to  do  withootj 
consulting  me. 

^  I  have,  however,  heard  good  of  Manfined  from  tn  I 
other  quarters,  and  from  men  who  would  not  be 
scrupulous  in  saying  what  they  thought,  or  what  fd 
said;  and  so  'good  morrow  to  you,  good  Master | 
Lieutenant. ' 

**  I  wrote  to  you  twice  about  the  4th  Canto,  whiehl 
you  will  answer  at  your  pleasure.  Mr  Hobhouse  ui\ 
I  have  come  up  for  a  day  to  the  city;  Mr  Lewis  ii| 
gone  to  England ;  and  I  am 

«  Youis." 


LETTER  CCXCIV. 

TO   MR  BniRRAY. 

*La  Mira,  near  Venice,  August  21st,  fSB. 
*^  I  take  you  at  your  word  about  Mr  Bansoa,  aid 
will  feel  obliged  if  you  will  go  to  hio^  and  reqoe^ 
Mr  Davies  also  to  visit  him  by  my  desore,.  and  rqxit 
that  I  trust  that  neither  Mr  Kinnaird's  absence  nor 
mine  will  prevent  his  taking  all  proper  steps  to  i^ 
celerate  and  promote  the  sale  (^  Newstead  and  Sodi- 
dale,  upon  which  the  whole  of  my  future  persooil 
comfort  depends.  It  is  tn^ossibie  for  me  lo  espies 
how  much  any  delays  upon  these  points  would  iscoa- 
venience  me ;  and  1  do  not  know  a  greater  obligaliM 
that  can  be  conferred  upon  me  than  the  pressing  these 
things  upon  Hanson,  and  making  him  act  accofdn^ 
to  my  wishes.  I  wish  you  would  speak  out,  at  lent 
to  me,  and  tell  me  what  you  allude  to  by  your  coU 
way  of  mentioning  him.  All  mysteries  at  such  t 
distance  are  not  merely  tormenting  but  mtscfaicvoast 
and  may  be  prejudicial  to  my  interests;  so,  pnf  el- 
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und,  that  I  may  consult  with  Mr.  Rinpaird  when 
arrives;  and  remember  that  I  prefer  the  most 
agreeable  certainties  to  hints  and  inuendoes.  The 
ril  take  every  body :  I  never  can  get  any  person  to 
explicit  about  any  thing  or  any  body,  and  my 
lole  life  is  passed  in  conjectures  of  what  people 
an :  you  all  talk  in  the  style  of  C  *  *  L  *  *'s  novels. 
"*  It  is  not  Mr  St  John,  but  Mr  Si  Avhyn,  son  of 
'  John  St  Aubyn      Polidori  knows  him,  and  in- 
duced him  to  me.    He  is  of  Oxford,  and  has  got  my 
reel.  'The  doctor  will  ferret  him  out,  or  ought, 
le  parcel  contains  many  letters,  some  of  Madame 
Stael's,  and  other  people's,  besides  MSS.,  &c. 

' ,  if  I  find  the  gentleman,  and  he  don't  find 

i  parcel^  I  will  say  something  he  won't  like  to  hear. 
^  You  want  a  *  civil  and  delicate  declension '  for 
e  medical  tragedy  ?    Take  it — 

"  Dear  Doctor,  I  have  read  your  play, 

Which  is  a  good  one  in  its  way,— 
,    Farges  the  eyes  and  moves  the  bowels, 

And  drenches  handkerchiefs  like  towels 

With  tears,  that,  in  a  flux  of  grief. 

Afford  hysterical  relief 

To  shatter'd  nerves  and  quicken'd  pulses. 

Which  your  catastrophe  convulses. 

*  I  like  your  moral  aud  machinery ; 
Your  plot,  top,  has  such  scope  for  scenery ! 
Yoai:.  dialogue  i^  apt  and  smart ; 

The  play's  concoction  full  of  art ; 

Your  hero  raves,  your  heroine  cries,       * 

All  stab,  and  every  body  dies. 

In  short,  your  tragedy  vould  be 

The  very  thing  to  hear  and  see : 

And  for  a  piece  of  publication. 

If  I  decline  oh  this  occasion,  ^^ 

It  is  not  that  I  am  not  sensible 

To  merits  in  themselves  ostensible. 

But— and  I  grieve  to  speak  it— plays  . 

Are  drugs— mere  drugs,  sir— nowa  dftys. 

I  had  a  heavy  loss  by '  Manuel,*— 

Too  lucky  if  it  prove  not  annual,— 

AndS  ♦  ♦,  with  his  *  Orestes,' 

(Which,  by  the  by,  the  author's  best  is) 

Has  lain  so  very  long  on  hand 

Tliat  1  despair  of  all  demand. 

I  've  advertised,  but  see  my  books, 

Or  only  watch  my  shopman's  looks  ;— 

Still  Ivan,  Ina,  aud  such  lumber. 

My  back-shop  glut,  my  shelves  encumber. 

**  There  's  Byron  too,  who  once  did  better^ 
Has  sent  me,  folded  in  a  letter, 
A  sort  of— it 's  no  more  a  drama 
Than  Damly,  Ivan,  or  Kehama ; 
6o  alter'd  since  last  year  his  pen  is, 
I  think  he  's  lost  his  wits  at  Venice. 
#  «  «  «  *  * 

In  short,  sir,  what  with  one  aud  t'other, 
I  dare  not  venture  on  another. 
I  write  in  has(o ;  excuse  each  blunder; 
The  coaches  through  the  street  so  thunder  f 
My  room  's  so  full— we  've  Gifford  here 
Reading  MS.,  with  Hookham  Frere, 
Pronouncing  on  the  nbuns  and  particles 
Of  some  of  our  forthcoming  Articles. 

*  The  Quarterly— Ah,  sir,  if  you 
Had  but  the  genius  to  review  !— 

A  smart  critique  upon  St.  Helena, 
Or  if  you  only  would  but  tell  in  a 
Short  compass  what-: — :but,  to  resume  : 
As  I  was  saying,  sir,  the  room- 
The  room 's  so  full  of  wits  and  bards, 
Crabbes,  Campbells,  Crokers,  Freres  and  Wards, 
And  others,  neither  bards  nor  wits : 
My  humble  tenement  admits 
All  persons  in  the  dress  of  gent., 
From  Mr  Hammond  to  Dog  Dent. 
"  A  party  dines  with  me  to-day, 
All  elerer  men,  who  make  their  way ; 


They  're  at  this  moment  in  discussion 
On  poor  De  StAel's  late  dissolution.  ^ 
Her  book,  they  say,  was  in  advance- 
Fray  Heaven,  she  tell  the  truth  olT  France ! 


'Thus  run  our  time  and  tongues  away.— 
But,  to  return,  sir,  to  your  play  : 
Sorry,  sir,  but  I  can  not  deal. 
Unless  'twere  acted  by  O'Neill 
My  hands  so  full,  my  head  so  busy, 
I  'm  almost  dead,  and  always  dizzy ; 
And  so,  with  endless  truth  and  hurry. 
Dear  Doctor,  I  am  yours, 

«  JOHN  MURRAY. 

^  P.S.  I  'ye  done  the  fourth  and  last  Canto,  which 
amounts  to  133  stanzas.  I  desire  you  to  name  a  price ; 
if  you  don't,  J  will ;  so  I  advise  you  in  tune. 

"  Yours,  &c. 

"  There  will  be  a  good  many  notes." 

Among  thosfe  minor  misrepresentations  of  which  it 
was  Lord  Byron's  fate  to  be  the  Tictim,  advantage 
was,  at  this  time,  taken  of  his  professed  distate  to 
the  English,  to  accuse  him  of  acts  of  inhospitality, 
and  even  rudeness,  towards  some  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen.  How  far  di£ferent  was  his  treatment 
of  all  who  ever  visited  him,  many  grateful  testimonies 
might  be  collected  to  prove;  but  I  shall  here  content 
myself  nvith  selecting  a  few  extracts  from  an  account 
given  me  by  Mr  Henry  Joy  of  a  visit  which,  in  com- 
pany with  another  English  gentleman,  he  paid  to  the 
noble  poet  this  sunmier,  at  his  villa  on  the  banks  of 
the  Brenta.  After  mentioning  the  various  civilities 
they  had  experienced  from  Lord  Byron,  and,  among 
others,  his  having  requested  them  to  name  their  own 
day  for  dining  with  him, — "  We  availed  ourselves,'' 
says  Mr  Joy, "  of  this  considerate  courtesy  by  naming 
the  day  fixed  for  our  return  to  Pafhia,  when  our  route 
would  lead  us  to  his  door;  and  we  were  welcomed 
with  all  the  cordiality  which  was  to  be  expected  from 
80  friendly  a  bidding.  Such  traits  of  kindness  in  such 
a  man  deserve  to  be  recorded  on  account  of  the 
numerous  slanders  thrown  upon  him  by  some  of  the 
tribes  of  tourists,  who  resented  as  a  personal  affront 
his  resolution  to  avoid  their  hnpertinent  inrOads  upon 
his  retirement.  So  far  from  any  appearance  of  indis- 
criminate aversion  to  his  countrymen,  his  inquiries 
about  his  friends  in  England  [quorum  pars  magna 
fuisti)  were  most  anxious  and  particular. 

**  He  expressed  some  opinions,"  continues  ray 
informant,  "  on  matters  of  taste,  which  cannot  fail  to 
interest  his  biographer.  He  contended  that  Sculp- 
ture, as  an  art,  was  vastly  superior  to  Paintuig; — a 
preference  which  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that,  in  the  fourth  Canto  of  Childe  Harold,  he  gives 
the  most  elaborate  and  splendid  account  oi  several 
statues,  and  none  of  any  pictures ;  although  Italy  is, 
emphatically,  the  land  of  Painting,  and  her  best 
statues  are  derived  from  Oreece.^  By  the  way,  he 
told  us  that  there  were  more  objects  of  interest  in 
Rome  alone  than  in  all  Greece  from  one  extremity  to 
the  other.  ♦  *  *  *  After  regaling  us  with  an 
excellent  dinner  (in  whidi,  by  the  by,  a  very  English 
joint  of  roast  beef  showed  that  he  did  not  extend  his 
antipathies  to  all  John-BuUisms),  he  took  me  in  his 
carriage  some  miles  of  our  route  towards  Padua, 
after  apok>gizing  to  my  fellow-traveller  for  the  sepa-- 
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ration,  on  the  score  of  his  anxiety  to  hear  all  he 
could  of  his  friends  in  England ;  and  I  quitted  him 
with  a  confirmed  impression  of  the  strong  ardour  and 
sincerity  of  his  attachment  to  those  by  whom  he  did 
not  fancy  himself  slighted  or  ill-treated." 

LETTER  CCXCV. 

TO  MR  BIURRAY. 

"  Sept  4th.  1817. 
^  Your  letter  of  the  I5th  has  conveyed  with  its 
contents  the  impression  of  a  seal,  to  which  the  *  Sa- 
racen's Head*  is  a  seraph,  and  the  '  Bull  and  Mouth* 
a  delicate  dcTice.  I  knew  that  calumny  had  suf- 
ficiently blackened  me  of  later  days,  but  not  that  it 
had  given  the  features  as  well  as  complexion  of  a 
negro.  Poor  Augusta  is  not  less,  but  rather  more, 
shocked  than  myself,  and  says  *  people  seem  to  have 
lost  their  recollection  strangely*  when  they  engraved 
such  a  *  blackamoor.*  Pray  don't  seal  (at  least  to 
me)  with  such  a  caricature  of  the  human  numskull 
altogether;  and  if  you  don*t  break  the  seal  cutter's 
head,  at  least  crack  his  Ubel  (or  likeness,  if  i^^hould 
be  a  likeness)  of  mine. 

**  Mr.  Kinnaird  is  not  yet  arrived,  but  expected. 
He  has  lost  by  the  way  all  the  tooth-powder,  as  a 
letter  from  Spa  informs  me. 

"By  Mr  Rose  I  received  safely,  though  tardily, 
magnesia  and  tooth-powder,  and*  *  *  ♦.  Why 
do  you  send  me  such  trash — worse  than  trash,  the 
Sublime  of  Mediocrity  ?  Thanks  for  Lalla,  however, 
which  is  good ;  and  thanks  for  the  Edinburgh  and 
Quarterly,  both  very  amusing  and  well-written.  Paris 
in  1815,  &c. — good.  Modern  Greece — good  for  no- 
thing; written  by  some  one  who  has  never  been 
there,  and  not  being  able  to  manage  the  Spenser 
stanza,  has  invented  a  thing  of  its  own,  consisting  of 
two  elegiac  stanzas,  a  heroic  line,  and  an  Alexan- 
drine, twisted  on  a  string.  Besides,  why  *  modem?' 
You  may  say  modem  Greeks,  but  surely  Greece 
itself  is  rather  more  ancient  than  ever  it  was. — ^Now 
for  business. 

"You  offer  1500  guineas  for  the  new  Canto:  I 
won't  take  it.  I  ask  two  thousand  five  hundred 
guineas  for  it,  which  you  will  either  give  or  not,  as 
you  think  proper.  It  concludes  the  poem,  and  con- 
sists of  144  stanzas.  The  notes  are  numerous,  and 
chiefly  written  by  Mr  Hobhouse,  whdse  researches 
have  been  indefatigable,  and  who.  I  will  venture  to 
say,  has  more  real  knowledge  of  Rome  and  its  en- 
virons than  any  Engh'shman  who  has  been  there 
since  Gibbon.  By  the  way,  to  prevent  any  mistakes, 
I  think  it  necessary  to  state  the  fact  that  he,  Mr 
Hobhouse,  has  ho  interest  whatever  in  the  price  or 
profit  to  be  derived  from  the  copyright  of  either  poem 
or  notes  directly  or  indirectly ;  so  that  you  are  not  to 
suppose  that  it  is  by,  for,  or  through  him,  that  I  re- 
quire more  for  this  Canto  than  the  preceding. — ^No : 
but  if  Mr  Eustace  was  to  have  had  two  thousand  for 
a  poem  on  Education ;  if  Mr  Moore  is  to  have  three 
thousand  for  Lalla,  Sec. ;  if  Mr  Campbell  is  to  have 
three  thousand  for  his  prose  on  poetry — I  don't  mean 
to  disparage  these  gentlemen  in  their  labours — but  I 
ask  the  aforesaid  price  for  mine.  You  will  tell  me 
that  their  productions  are  considerably  longer :  very 
true,  and  when  they  shorten  them,  I  will  lengthen 


mine,  and  ask  less.  You  shall  submit  the 
MrGifibrd,  and  any  other  two  gentlemen  to  I 
by  you  (Mr  Frere,  or  Mr  Croker,  or  when 
please,  except  such  felk)ws  as  your  *  *  s  a 
and  if  they  pronounce  this  Canto  to  be  iaf< 
whole  to  the  preceding,  I  will  not  appeal  f 
award,  but  bum  the  manuscript,  and  leave 
they  are. 

"  Yours  very 
"P.S.  In  answer  to  a  former  letter,  I » 
short  statement  of  what  I  thought  the  sta 
present  copyright  account,  viz.,  six  hundred 
still  (or  lately)  due  on  Childe  Harold,  and  six 
guineas,  Manfred  and  Tasso,  making  a 
twelve  hundred  and  thirty  pounds.  If  i 
about  the  new  poem,  I  shall  take  the  liberl 
serve  the  choice  of  the  manner  in  which  it  si 
published,  viz.  a  quarto,  certes."        ♦      * 


LETTER  CCXCVI. 

•  TO  MR  HOPPNER. 

«La  Mire.  Sept.  ISth. 

"  I  set  out  yesterday  morning  with  the  iote 
paying  my  respects,  and  availing  myself  of  yi 
mission  to  walk  over  the  premises.^  On  arr 
Padua^  I  found  that  the  ttarch  of  the  Austrmi 
had  engrossed  so  many  horses,-}*  that  those 
procure  were  hardly  able  to  crawl ;  and  thai 
ness,  together  with  the  prospect  of  finding  not 
at  the  p6st-house  of  Monselice,  and  coqsc 
either  not  arriving  that  day  at  Este,  or  so  lai 
be  unable  to  return  home  the  same  evening, 
me  to  turn  aside  in  a  second  visit  to  Arqua, 
of  proceeding  onwards ;  and  even^  thus  I  ha 
back  in  time. 

"  Next  week  I  shall  be  obliged  to  be  in  V 
meet  Lord  Kinnaird  and  his  brother,  who 
pected  in  a  few  days.  And  this  interruption,  1 
with  that  occasioned  by  the  continued  marcl 
Austrians  for  the  next  few  days,  will  not  alloi 
fix  any  precise  period  for  availing  myself  of  yoi 
ness,  though  I  should  wish  to  take  the  earl 
portunity.  Perhaps^  if  absent,  you  will  hi 
goodness  to  permit  one  of  your  servants  to  si 
the  grounds  and  house,  or  as  much  of  either 
be  convenient ;  at  any  rate,  I  shall  take  the  I 
casion  possible  to  go  over,  and  regret  very  ma 
I  was  yesterday  prevented. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be  your  obliged,  • 


*  A  country-house  on  the  Euganean  hills,  net 
which  Mr  Hoppner,  who  was  then  the  English 
General  at  Venice,  had  for  some  time  occupied,  an 
Lord  Byron  afterwards  rented  of  him,  hut  never 
in  it. 

t  So  great  was  the  demand  for  horses,  on  the 
march  of  the  Austrians,  that  all  those  belonging  to 
individuals  were  put  in  requisition  for  their  use,  a 
Byron  himself  received  an  order  to  send  his  for  t 
purpose.  This,  however,  be  positively  refased  to  do, 
that  if  an  attempt  were  made  to  take  them  by  f< 
would  shoot  them  through  the  head  in  the  middk 
road,  rather  than  submit  to  such  an  act  of  tyranny 
foreigner  who  was  merely  a  temporary  resident 
country.  Whether  his  answer  was  ever  reported 
higher  authorities  I  know  not ;  but  his  horses  were 
to  remain  unmolested  in  his  stables. 
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LETTER  CCXCVIL 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

"  Sept.  15th,  1817. 

**  I  enclose  a  sheet  for  correction,  if  ever  you  get  to 
another  edition.  You  will  obsenre  that  the  blander 
in  printing  makes  it  appear  as  if  the  Chateau  was 
over  St  Gingo,  instead  of  being  on  the  opposite  shore 
of  the  Lake,  over  Clarens.  So,  separate  the  para- 
graphs, otherwise  my  /opography  will  seem  as  inac- 
curate as  your  typography  on  this  occasion. 

^  The  other  day  I  wrote  to  convey  my  proposition 
with  regard  to  the  fourth  and  concluding  Canto.  I 
have  gone  over  and  extended  it  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  stanzas,  which  is  almost  as  long  as  the  two  first 
were  originally,  and  longer  by  itself  than  any  of  the 
smaller  poems  except  the  *  Corsair.'  Mr  Hobhouse 
has  made  some  very  valuable  and  accurate  notes  of 
considerable  length,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  I  will 
do  for  the  text  all  that  I  can  lo  finish  with  decency. 
I  look  upon  Childe  Harold  as  my  best ;  and  as  I  be- 
gun, I  think  of  concluding  with  it.  But  I  make  no 
resolutions  on  that  head,  as  I  broke  my  former  inten- 
tion with  regard  to  the  *  Corsair.'  However,  I  fear 
that  I  shall  never  do  better ;  and  yet,  not  being  thirty 
years  of  age,  for  some  moons  to  come,  one  ought  to  be 
progressive  as  far  as  intellect  goes  for  many  a  good 
year.  But  I  have  had  a  devilish  deal  of  tear  and  wear 
of  mind  and  body  in  my  time,  besides  having  pub- 
lished too  often  and  much  already.  God  grant  me 
some  judgment  to  do  what  may  be  most  fitting  in  that 
and  every  thing  else,  for  I  doubt  my  own  exceedingly. 

^  I  have  read  *■  Lalla  Rookh,'  but  not  with  sufficient 
attention  yet,  for  I  ride  about,  and  lounge,  and  ponder, 
and — twe  or  three  other  things ;  so  that  my  reading 
is  very  desultoiy,  and  not  so  attentive  as  it  used  to 
be.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  of  its  popularity,  for 
Moore  is  a  very  noble  fellow  in  all  respects,  and  will 
enjoy  it  without  any  of  the  bad  feelings  which  success 
-^l^;ood  or  evil — sometimes  engenders  in  the  men  of 
rhyme.  Of  the  Poem  itself,  I  will  tell  you  my  opinion 
when  I  have  mastered  it :  I  say  of  the  Poem,  for  I 
don't  like  the  prose  at  all,  at  all;  and  in  the  mean- 
time, the  *  Fire- worshippers '  is  the  best,  and  the 
*  Vefled  Prophet*  the  worst,  of  the  volume. 

'^  With  regard  to  poetry  in  general,  *  I  am  convin- 
ced, the  more  I  think  of  it,  that  he  and  all  of  us — 
8cott,  Southey,  Wordsworth,  Moore,  Campbell,  I, 
— are  all  in  the  wrong,  one  as  much  as  another ;  that 
we  are  upon  a  wrong  revolutionary  poetical  system, 
or  systems,  not  worth  a  damn  in  itself,  and  from  which 
none  but  Rogers  and  Crabbe  are  free ;  and  that  the 
present  and  next  generadons  will  finally  be  of  this 
opinion.  I  am  the  more  confirmed  in  this  by  having 
lately  gone  over  some  of  our  classics,  particularly 
JPop«  whom  I  tried  in  this  way : — I  took  Moore's 
poems  and  my  own  and  some  others,  and  went  over 
them  side  by  side  with  Pope's,  and  I  was  really  asto- 
nished (I  ought  not  to  have  been  so)  and  mortified  at 

*  On  this  paragraph,  in  the  MS.  copy  of  the  ahove  letter, 
I  find  the  following  note,  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr  Oifford : 
"  There  is  more  good  sense,  and  feeling,  and  judgment  in 
this  passage,  than  in  any  other  I  ever  read,  or  Lord  Byron 
wrote.* 


the  ineflPable  distance  in  point  of  sense,  learning, 
effect,  and  even  imagination,  passion,  and  ifwett' 
Hon,  between  the  little  Queen  Anne's  man,  and  us  of 
the  Lower  Empire.  Depend  upon  it,  it  is  all  Horace 
then,  and  Claudian  now,  among  us ;  and  if  1  had  to 
begin  again,  I  would  mould  myself  accordingly. 
Crabbe's  the  man,  but  he  has  got  a  coarse  and  im- 
praticable  subject,  and '^  ^  ^  is  retired  upon  half- 
pay,  and  has  done  enough,  unless  he  were  to  do  as 
he  did  formerly." 

LETTER  CCXCVm. 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 


"  September  17th,  1817. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 


^  Mr  Hobhouse  purposes  being  in  England  in  No- 
vember; he  will  bring  the  Fourth  Canto  with  him, 
notes  and  all ;  the  text  contains  one  hundred  and 
fifty  stanzas,  which  is  long  for  that  measure. 

"  With  regard  to  the '  Ariosto  of  the  North,*  surely 
their  themes,  chivahy,  war,  and. love,  were  as  like  as 
can  be ;  and  as  to  the  compliment,  if  you  knew  what 
the  Italians  -think  of  Ariosto,  you  would  not  hesitate 
about  that.  But  as  to  their  '  measures,'  you  forget 
that  Ariosto's  is  an  octave  stanza,  and  Scott's  any 
thing  but  a  stanza.  If  you  think  Scott  will  dislike  it, 
say  so,  and  I  will  expunge.  I  do  not  call  him  the 
'  Scotch  Ariosto,'  which  would  be  sad  provincial 
eulogy,  but  the  *  Ariosto  of  the'  Norths*  meaning  of 

all  countries  that  are  not  the  South. 

*  ♦  ♦  *  ♦ 

"  As  I  have  recently  troubled  you  rather  frequently, 
I  will  conclude,  repeating  that  I  am 

**  Yours  ever,  fee." 


LETTER  CCXCIX. 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

«  October  12th,  1817. 
^  Mr  Kinnaird  and  his  brother.  Lord  Kinnaird, 
have  been  here,  and  are  now  gone  again.  All  your 
missives  came,  except  the  tooth-powiler,  of  which  I 
request  further  supplies,  at  all  convenient  opportuni- 
ties ;  as  also  of  magnesia  and  soda-powders,  both  great 
luxuries  here,  and  neither  to  be  had  good,  or  indeed 

hardly  at  all  of  the  natives. 

«  «  «  *  * 

"  In  *  *'s  Life,  I  perceive  an  attack  upon  the  then 
Committee  of  D.  L.  Theatre  for  acting  Bertram,  and 
an  attack  upon  Maturin's  Bertram  for  being  acted. 
Considering  all  things,  this  is  not  very  grateful  nor 
graceful  on  the  part  of  the  worthy  autobiographer; 
and  I  would  answer,  if  I  had  not  obliged  him.  Put- 
ting my  own  pains  to  forward  the  views  of  *  *  out 
of  the  question,  I  know  that  there  was  every  dispo- 
sition, on  the  part  of  the  Sub-ComnUttee,  to  bring 
forward  any  production  of  his,  were  it  feasible.  The 
play  he  offered,  though  poetical,  did  not  appear  at 
all  practicable,  and  Bertram  did; — and  hence  this 
long  tirade,  which  is  the  last  chapter  of  his  vagabond 
Ufe. 

''As  for  Bertram,  Maturin  may  defend  his  ovxa 
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begotten,  if  he  likes  it  well  enough ;  I  leave  the  Irish 
clergyman  and  the  new  orator  Henley  to  battle  it 
out  between  them,  satisfied  to  have  done  the  best  I 
could  for  both,    I  may  say  this  to  you,  who  know  it. 

¥  *  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

^  Mr  ^  ^  may  console  himself  with  the  fcarrour, — the 
almost  reUgious  fenrour  of  his  and  W  *  ^'s  disci- 
ples, as  he  calls  it.  If  he  means  that  as  any  proof  of 
their  merits,  I  will  find  him  as  much  *  fenrour'  in 
behalf  of  Richard  Brothers  and  Joanna  Southcote  as 
ever  gathered  over  his  pages  or  round  his  fireside. 

♦  ¥  ♦  ¥  * 


**  My  answer  to  your  proposition  about  the  Fourth 
Canto  you  will  have  received,  and  I  await  yours ; — 
perhaps  we  may  not  agree.  I  have  since  written  a 
Poem  (of  84  octave  stanzas),  humorous,  in  or  after 
the  excellent  manner  of  Mr  Whistlecraft  (whom  I 
take  to  be  Frere),  on  a  Venitian  anecdote  which 
amused  me : — but  till  I  have  your  answer,  I  can  say 
nothing  more  about  it. 

"  Mr  Hobhouse  does  not  return  to  England  in  No- 
vember, as  he  intended,  but  vnll  winter  here;  and 
as  he  is  to  convey  the  poem,  or  poems, — for  there  may 
perhaps  be  more  than  the  two  mentioned  (which,  by 
the  way,  I  shall  not  perhaps  include  in  the  same 
publication  or  agreement),  I  shall  not  be  able  to  pub- 
lish so  soon  as  expected; 'but  I  suppose  there  is  no 
harm  in  the  delay. 

I  have  signed  and  sent  your  former  copyrights  by 
Mr  Kinnaird,  but  not  the  receipt,  because  the 
money  is  not  yet  paid.  Mr.  Kinnaird  has  a  power  of 
attorney  to  sign  for  me,  and  will,  when  necessary. 

^  Many  thanks  for  the  Edinburgh  Review,  which 
is  very  kind  about  Manfred,  and  defends  its  origina- 
lity, which  I  did  not  know  that  any  body  had  attack- 
ed. I  never  read,  and  do  not  know  that  I  ever  saw, 
the '  Faustus  of  Marlow,*  and  had,  and  have,  no 
dramatic  works  by  me  in  English,  except  the  recent 
things  you  sent  mc ;  but  I  heard  Mr  Lewis  translate 
verbally  some  scenes  oli  Goethe's  Faust  (which  were, 
some  good,  and  some  bad)  last  summer ; — which  is 
all  I  know  of  the  history  of  that  magical  personage ; 
and  as  to  the  germs  of  Manfred,  they  may  be  found 
in  the  Journal  which  I  sent  to  Mrs  Leigh  (part  of 
which  you  saw)  when  I  went  over  first  the  Dent  de 
Jaman,  and  then  the  Wengen  or  Wengeberg  Alp 
I  and  Sheideck,  and  made  the  giro  of  the  Jungfrau, 
Shreckhom,  &c.  &c.  shortly  before  I  left  Switzerland. 
Jaman,  the  whole  scene  of  Manfred  before  me  as  if 
it  was  but  yesterday,  and  could  point  it  out,  spot  by 
spot,  torrent  and  all. 

"•  Of  the  Prometheus  of  .^chylus  I  was  passionate- 
ly fond  as  a  boy  (it  was  one  of  the  Greek  plays  we 
read  thrice  a  year  at  Harrow) ; — indeed  that  and  the 
*  Medea'  were  the  only  ones,  except  the '  Seven 
before  Thebes,' which  ever  much  pleased  me.  As 
to  the  '  Faustus  of  Marlow,'  I  never  read,  never  saw, 
nor  heard  of  it— at  least,  thought  of  it,  except  that 
I  think  Mr  Gifibrd  mentioned,  in  a  note  of  his  which 
you  sent  me,  something  about  the  catastrophe ;  but 
not  as  having  any  thing  to  do  with  mine,  which  may 
or  may  not  resemble  it,  for  any  thing  I  know. 

^  The  Prometheus,  if  not  exactly  in  my  plan,  has 
always  been  so  much  in  my  head,  that  I  can  easily 
conceive  its  influence  over  all  or  any  thing  that  I  have 

U : 


written ; — but  I  deny  Marlow  and  his  proga 
beg  that  you  will  do  the  same. 

^  If  you  can  send  me  the  paper  in  question,^ 
the  Edinburgh  Review  mentions,  do.  The 
in  the  magazine  you  say  was  written  by  Wil 
had  all  the  air  of  being  a  poet's,  and  was  a  ve 
one.  The  Edinburgh  Review  I  take  to  be  J 
own  by  its  friendliness.  I  wonder  they  tho 
worth  while  to  do  so,  so  soon  after  the  forme 
was  evidently  with  a  good  motive. 

^  I  saw  Hoppner  the  other  day,  whose  < 
house  at  £ste  I  have  taken  for  two  years, 
come  out  next  summer,  let  me  know  in  tim^ 
to  Gifibrd. 

**  Yours  ever 

*  Crabbe,  Malcolm,  Hamilton,  and  Chantrej 
Are  all  partakers  of  my  pantry. 

These  two  lines  are  omitted  in  your  letter  to  I 
tor,  after— 

"  All  clever  men  who  make  their  way.* 
LETTER   CCC. 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

'Venice,  October 33d, 

"  Your  two  letters  are  before  me,  ando 
gain  is  so  far  concluded.  How  sorry  I  am  to  b 
Gifibrd  is  unwell !  Pray  tell  me  he  is  better :  I 
is  nothing  but  cold.  As  you  say  his  ilkess  origs 
cold,  I  trust  it  will  get  no  further. 

^  Mr  Whistlecraft  has  no  greater  admirer  tli 
self*.  I  have  written  a  story  in  89  stanzas,  is  in 
of  him,  called  B^apo  (the  short  name  for  6ii 
that  is,  the  Joe  of  the  Italian  Joseph),  which 
throw  you  into  the  balance  of  the  Fourth  Canto, 
you  round  to  your  money ;  but  you  perhaps  lia( 
publish  it  anonymously;  but  this  we  will  sei 
and  by. 

«  In  the  Notes  to  Canto  Fourth,  Mr  Hobhw 
pointed  out  several  errors  of  Gibbon,  Yo 
depend  upon  H.'s  research  and  accuracy.  Yi 
print  it  in  what  shape  you  please. 

^  With  regard  to  a  future  large  Edition,  yo 
print  all,  or  any  thing,  except  *  English  Bards,' 
republication  of  which  at  no  time  will  I  coose 
would  not  reprint  them  on  any  oonisideration. 
think  them  good  for  much,  even  in  point  of  poetn 
as  to  other  things,  you  are  to  recollect  that  1  gi 
the  publication  on  account  of  the  Hollamds,  an 
not  think  that  any  time  or  circumstances  can  neu 
the  suppression.  Add  to  which,  that,  after  be 
terms  with  almost  all  tiie  bards  and  critics  of  th 
it  would  be  savage  at  any  time,  but  worst  of  al 
to  revive  this  foolish  Lampoon. 


• 


**  The  review  of  Manfred  came  very  safely, 
am  much  pleased  with  it.  It  is  odd  that  th^  : 
say  (that  is,  somebody  in  a  magazine  whom  the 

*  A  paper  in  tbe  Edinburgh  Magazine,  in  whieb 
suggested  that  the  general  conception  of  Hanftt 
much  of  what  is  excellent  in  the  manner  of  its  exe 
had  been  borrowed  from  "  the  Tragical  Histoiy 
Faustus,''  of  Marlow. 
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baigli  controYerts)  that  it  was  taken  from  Marlow'fl 
Faust,  which  I  neTer  read  nor  saw.  An  American, 
who  came  the  other  day  from  Germany,  told  M.  Hob- 
house  that  Manfred  was  taken  from  Goethe's  Faust. 
The  devil  may  take  both  the  Faustuses,  German  and 
En^ish — ^I  have  taken  neither. 

^  Will  you  send  to  Hanson,  and  say  that  he  has 
not  written  since  Sth  September? — at  least  I  have  had 
nor  letter  since,  to  my  great  surprise. 

**  Will  you  desire  Messrs  Morland  to  send  out  what- 
ever additional  sums  have  or  may  be  paid  in  credit 
immediatsly,  and  always,  to  thdr  Venice  o^rrespon- 
dents  ?  It  is  two  montlut  ago  that  they  sent  me  out  an 
additional  credit  for  one  thousand  pounds.  I  was 
very  glad  of  it,  but  I  don't  know  how  the  devil  it  came ; 
for  I  can  only  make  out  500  of  Hanson's  payment,  and 
I  had  thought  theother  500  came  from  you ;  but  it  did 
not,  it  seems,  as,  by  yours  of  the  7th  instant,  you  have 
only  just  paid  the  ^1230  balance. 

"  Mr  Kinnaird  is  on  liis  way  home  with  the  assign- 
ments.   I  can  fix  no  time  for  the  arrival  of  Canto 
Foarth,'which  depends  on  the  journey  of  Mr  Hobhouse 
borne;  and  I. do  not  think  that  this  will  be  immediate. 
^  Yours  in  great  haste  and  very  truly, 

"B. 
"  P.  S.  Morlands  have  not  yet  vnritten  lo  my  bankers 
apprizing  the  payment  of  your  balances :  pray  desire 
them  to  do  so. 

''Ask  them  about  the />rei;tou«  thousand — of  which 
Iknow  500  came  from  Hanson's — and  make  out  the 
other  600 — that  is,  whence  it  came." 

LETTER  CCCL 

TO  MR  MDRBAT. 

*'  Venice,  November  ]5th,  1817. 

''Mr  Kinnaird  has  probably  returned  to  England  by 
this  time,  and  will  have  conveyed  to  you  any  tidings 
you  may  wish  to  have  of  us  and  ours.  I  have  come 
back  to  Venice  for  the  winter.  Mr  Hobhouse  will 
probably  set  off  in  December,  but  what  day  or  week, 
I  know  not.    He  is  my  opposite  neighbour  at  present. 

''I  wrote  yesterday  in  some  perplexity,  and  no  very 
good  humour,  to  Mr  Kinnaird,  to  inform  me  about 
Kewstead  kad  the  Hansons,  of  which  and  whom  I  hear 
nothing  since  his  departure  from  this  place,  except  in 
a  few  unintelligible  words  from  an  unintelligible  woman. 

'^  I  am  as  sorry  to  hear  of  Dr  Polidori's  accident  as 
one  can  be  for  a  person  for  whom  one  has  a  dislike, 
and  something  of  contempt.  When  he  gets  well,  tell 
me,  and  how  he  gets  on  in  the  sick  Kne.  Poor  fellow  1 
how  came  he  to  fix  there  ? 

*  I  fear  tbe  Doctor's  skill  at  Norwich 
Will  hardly  salt  the  Doctor's  porridge. 

Methought  he  was  going  'to  the  Brazils  to  give  the 
Portuguese  physic  (of  which  they  are.fond  to  despera- 
tion) with  the  Danish  consul. 

***** 

^  Your  new  Canto  has  expanded  to  one  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  stanzas.  It  will  be  long,  you  see ;  and 
as  for  tbe  notes  by  Hobhouse,  I  suspect  they  will  be 
of  the  heroic  size.  You  must  keep  Mr  *  *  in  good- 
humour,  for  he  is  devilish  touchy  yet  about  your  Re- 
view and  all  which  it  inherits,  including  the  editor,  the 


Admiralty,  and  its  bookseller.  I  used  to  think  that 
I  was  a  good  deal  of  an  author  in  amour  propre  and 
noli  me  tangere ;  but  these  prose  fellows  are  worst, 
after  all,  about  their  little  comforts. 

'^  Do  you  remember  my  mentioning,  some  months 
ago,  the  Marquis  Moncada — a  Spaniard  of  distinction 
and  fourscore  years,  my  summer  neighbour  at  La 
Mira?  Well,  about  six  weeks  ago,  he  fell  in  love 
with  a  Venetian  girl  of  family,  and  no  fortune  or  cha- 
racter ;  took  her  into  his  mansion ;  quarrelled  with  all 
his  former  friends  for  giving  him  advice  (except  me 
who  gave  him  none),  and  installed  her  jM'esent  concu* 
bine  and  future  wife  and  mistress  of  himself  and  fur- 
niture. At  the  end  of  a  month,  in  which  she  demeaned 
herself  as  ill  as  possible,  he  found  out  a  correspondoDce 
between  her  and  some  former  keeper,  and  after  nearly 
strangling,  turned  her  out  of  the  house,  to  the  great 
scandal  uf  the  keeping  part  of  the  town,  and  with  a 
prodigious  6clat,  which  has  occupied  aU  the  canals 
and  coffee-houses  in  Venice.  He  said  she  wanted  to 
poison  him;  and  she  says — God  knows  what;  but 
between  them  they  have  made  a  great  deal  (^  noise. 
I  know  a  little  of  both  the  parties  :  Moncada  seemed 
a  very  sensible  old  man,  a  character  which  he  has  not 
quite  kept  up  on  this  occasion;  and  the  woman  is 
rather  shoWy  than  pretty.  For  the  honour  of  religion, 
she  was  bred  in  a  convent,  and  for  the  credit  of  Great 
Britain,  taught  by  an  Englishwoman. 

"  Yours^  fee." 


LETTER  CCCn. 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

"  Venice,  Decetaber  3d,  I8I7. 

**  A  Venetian  lady,  learned  and  somewhat  stricken 
in  years,  having,  in  her  intervals  of  love  and  devotion, 
taken  upon  her  to  translate  the  Letters  and  write  the 
Life  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague, — to  which 
undertaking  there  are  two  obstacles,  firstly,  ignorance 
of  English,  and,  secondly,  a  total  dearth  of  information 
on  the  subject  of  her  projected  bic^praphy, — ^has  applied 
to  me  for  facts  or  falsities  upon  this  promising  project. 
Lady  Montague  lived  the  last  twenty  or  more  years  of 
her  life  in  or  near  Venice,  I  believe ;  but  here  they 
know  nothingj  and  remember  nothings  for  the  story  of 
to-day  is  succeeded  by  the  scandal  of  to-morrow :  and 
the  wit,  and  beauty,  and  gallantry,  which  might  ren- 
der your  countrywoman  notorious  in  her  own  country, 
must  have  been  here  no  great  distinction — ^because 
the  first  is  in  no  request,  and  the  two  latter  are  common 
to  all  women,  or  at  least  the  last  of  them.  If  you  can 
therefore  tell  me  any  thing,  or  get  any  thing  told,  of 
Lady  Wortley  Montague,  I  shall  take  it  as  a  favour, 
and  will  transfer  and  translate  it  to  the  '  Dama'  in 
question.  And  I  pray  you  besides  to  send  me,  by 
some  quick  and  safe  voyager,  the  edition  of  her  Let- 
ters, and  the  stupid  Life^  by  Dr  Dallaway,  published 
by  her  proud  and  foolish  fiEimily. 

**  The  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  has  been  a 
shock  even  here,  and  must  have  been  an  earthquake 
at  home.  The  Courier's  list  of  some  three  hundred  heirs 
to  the  crown  (including  the  house  of  Wirtemberg,  with 
that  *  *  *,  P-— ,  of  disreputable  memory,  whom  I  re- 
member seeing  at  various  balls  during  the  visit  of  the 
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MiucoTites,  &c  in  1814)  must  be  very  comolatory  io 
all  trae  lieges,  as  well  as  foreigners,  except  Signor 
TraTis,  a  rich  Jew  merchant  of  this  city,  who  com- 
plains grievously  of  the  length  of  ^tish  mourning, 
which  has  countermanded  all  the  silks  which  he  was 
on  the  point  of  transmitting,  for  a  year  to  come.  The 
death  of  this  poor  girl  is  melancholy  in  every  respect, 
dying  at  twenty  or  so,  in  childbed — of  a.  boy  too,  a  pre- 
sent princess  and  future  queen,  and  just  as  she  began 
to  be  happy,  and  to  enjoy  herself  and  the  hopes  which 
she  inspired.    ♦      *      ♦      ♦      ♦ 

**  I  think,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  she  is  the  first 
royal  defunct  in  childbed  upon  record  in  our  history. 
I  feel  sorry  in  every  respect — for  the  loss  (^  a  female 
reign,  and  a  woman  hitherto  harmless ;  and  all  the 
lost  rejoicings,  and  addrenses,  and  drunkenness,  and 
disbursements,  of  John  Bull  on  the  occasion.  *    *    * 

"  The  Prince  will  marry  again,  after  divorcing  his 
wife,  and  Mr  Southey  will  write  an  elegy  now,  and 
an  ode  then;  the  Quarterly  will  have  an  article 
against  the  press,  and  the  Edinburgh  an  article,  half 
and  Aa{f,  about  reform  and  right  of  divorce;  '*'  '*' 
the  British  will  give  you  Dr  Chalmers's  funeral  ser- 
mon much  commended,  with  a  place  in  the  stars  for 
deceased  royalty ;  and  the  Morning  Post  will  have 
already  yelled  forth  its  'syllables  of  dolour.' 

'  Woe,  woe,  Nealliny  I^the  youog  Nealliny  !* 

'^  It  is  some  time  since  I  have  heard  from  you :  are 
you  in  bad  humour  ?  I  suppose  so.  I  have  been  so 
myself,  and  it  is  your  turn  now,  and  by  and  by  mine 
will  come  round  again. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"B. 

^'P.S.  Countess  Albrizzi,  come  back  from  Paris, 
has  brought  me  a  medal  of  Denon,  a  present  firom 
himself  to  me,  and  a  likeness  of  Air  Rogers  (bebnging 
to  her),  by  Denon  also." 


LETTER   CCCin. 

TO  MR  HOPFTVER. 

"Venice,  December  I5th,  1817. 

**  I  should  have  thanked  you  before,  for  your  favour 
a  few  days  ago,  had  I  not  been  in  the  intention  of 
paying  my  respects,  personally,  this  evening,  from 
which  I  am  deterred  by  the  recollection  that  you  will 
probably  be  at  the  Count  Ooess's  this  evening,  which 
has  made  me  postpone  my  intrusion. 

^  I  think  your  Elegy  a  remarkably  good  one,  not 
only  as  a  composition,  but  both  the  politics  and  poetry 
contain  a  far  greater  portion  of  truth  and  generosity 
than  belongs  to  the  times,  or  to  the  professors  of 
these  opposite  pursuits,  which  usually  agree  only  in 
one  point,  as  extremes  meet.  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  wished  me  to  retain  the  copy,  but  I  shall  retain 
it  till  you  tell  me  otherwise;  and  am  very  much 
obliged  by  the  perusal. 

^  My  own  sentiments  on  Venice,  &c.  such  as  they 
are,  I  had  already  thrown  into  verse  last  summer,  in 
the  Fourth  Canto  of  Childe  Harold,  now  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  press;  and  I  think  much  more  highly  of 
them,  for  being  in  coincidence  with  yonrs. 

^  Believe  me  yours,  &&" 


/ 


LETTER  CCCIV. 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

*'  Venice,  Janoaxy  ttl 

*  Mj  dear  Mr  Hurray, 
You  're  in  a  damn'd  harry 

To  set  np  this  altimate  Canto; 
But  (if  they  donH  rob  us) 
You  Ml  see  Mr  Hobhoose 

Will  bring  it  safe  in  his  portmanteaa 

2. 

*'  For  the  Jonmal  you  hint  of. 

As  ready  to  print  off. 
No  doubt  you  do  right  to  commeiid  if, 

But  as  yet  I  have  writ  off 

The  devil  a  bit  of 
Our  'Beppo;'— when  copied,  I  'lliei 
•  *  ♦  V  «         « 

4. 

*  Then  you  've  »  ♦  ♦'s  Tour,—    " 
No  great  things,  to  be  sure,— 

You  could  hardly  begin  with  a  lea  wi 
For  the  pompous  rascallion^ 
Who  don't  speak  Italian 

Nor  French,  must  have  scribbled  by  p 


7. 

*  Yon  can  make  any  loss  np 
With  'Spence'  and  his  gossip, 

A  work  which  must  surely  succeed; 
Then  Queen  Mary's  Epistle-craft, 
With  the  new  *  Fytte*  of '  Whistlecnfl 

Must  make  people  purchase  and  read 

8. 

*  Then  you  've  General  Gordon, 
Who  girded  his  sword  on. 

To  serve  with  a  Muscovite  master, 
And  help  him  to  polish 
A  nation  so  owlidi, 

They  thought  shaving  their  beards  a 

9. 

*  For  the  man,  '  poor  and  thrmfd,** 
With  whom  you  'd  conclude 

A  coxnpact  without  more  delay, 
Perhaps  some  such  pen  is 
Still  extant  in  Venice ; 

But  please,  sir,  to  mention  ffourpag 


LETTER  CCCV. 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

*  Venice,  January  IMh 
^I  send  you  the  Storyf  in  three  other 
covers.  It  won't  do  for  your  Journal,  heii 
political  allusions.  Print  alone,  wiihm 
alter  notliing ;  get  a  scholar  to  see  that  the 
phrases  are  correctly  published  (your  prii 
the  way,  always  makes  me  ill  with  its  eter 
ders,  which  are  incessant),  and  God  sp 
Hobhouse  left  Venice  a  fortnight  ago,  sa 
days.    I  have  heard  nothing  (^  or  from  him. 

**  Yours, 

^  He  has  the  whole  of  the  MSS.;  so  put  u] 

in  your  back  shop,  or  in  the  printer's  *  Chaj 


*  "Vide  your  letter/ 


tBepi 
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LETTER  CCCfVL 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

"Venice,  Janoary  27th,  1818. 
f  father — that  is,  my  Armenian  father,  Padre 
ali — in  the  name  of  all  the  other  fathers  of  our 
at,  sends  y oil,  the  enclosed,  {greeting, 
asmuch  as  it  has  pleased  the  translators  "of  the 
St  and  lately-found  portions  of  the  text  of  Eu- 

to  put  forth  the  enclosed  prospectus,  of  Mrhich 

six  copies,  you  are^  hereby  impbred  to  obtain 
ibers  in  the  two  Unirersities,  and  among  the 
d,  and  the  unlearned  who  would  unlearn  their 
nce.-^This  tkejf  (the  Con?ent]  request,  I  re- 

and  do  you  request. 

sent  you  Beppo  some  weeks  agone.    You  must 

h  it  alone;  it  haa  politics  and  ferocity,  and 

do  for  your  isthmus  of  a  Journal. 

r  Hqbhouse,  if  the  Alps  haye  not  broken  his 

is,  or  ought  to  be,  swimming  with  my  conpen- 

and  his  own  coat  of  mail  in  his  teeth  and  right 

in  a  eork  jacket,  between  Calais  and  Dover. 

is  the  height  of  the  Carnival,  and  I  am  in  the 
ne  and  agonies  of  a  new  intrigue  with  I  don't 
y  know  whom  or  what,  except  that  she  is  insa- 
of  love,  and  won't  take  money,  and  has  light 
nd  blue  eyes,  which  are  npt  common  here,  and 
[  met  her  at  the  Masque,  and  that  when  her 
is  oflT,  I  am  as  wise  as  ever.  I  shall  make  what 
of  the  remainder  of  my  youth."      •       •       * 

»  4>  *  4>  « 


LETTER  CCCVIf. 

TO  MR  MOORE. 

'Venice,  Febnuryail,  1818. 
our  letter  of  Dec.  8th  arrived  but  this  day,  by 
delay,  common  but  inexplicable.  Your  domes- 
lamity  is  very  grievous,  and  I  feel  with  you  as 
as  I  dare  feel  at  all.  Throughout  life,  your 
lust  be  my  loss,  and  your  gain  my  gain ;  and, 
h  my  heart  may  ebb,  there  will  always  be  a 
for  you  among"  the  dregs, 
know  how  to  feel  with  you,  because  (selfishness 
always  the  substratum  of  our  damnable  clay)  J 
lite  wrapt  up  in  my  own  children.  Besides  my 
egitimate,  I  have  made  unto  myself  an  t/legiti- 
since  (to  say  nothing  of  one  before  *),  and  I 
'orward  to  one  of  th^se  as  the  pillar  of  my  old 
Bupposing^  that  I  ever  reach — which  I  hope  I 
shall — ^that  desolating  period.  I  have  a  great 
'or  my  Kttle  Ada,  though  perhaps  she  may  tor- 
ne.like  ♦  *  *  * 
our  offered  address  will  be  as  acceptable  as  yon 
rish.  I  don't  much  care  what  the'wretches  of 
orid  think  of  me — all  that's  past.  But  I  care  a 
deal  what  you  think  of  me,  and,  so,  say  wHat 
ike.  You  know  that  I  am  not  sullen ;  and,  as 
ing  savage,  such  things  depend  on  circum- 
es.  However,  as  to  being  in  good-humour  in 
society,  there  is  no  great  merit  in  that,  because 

«  » 

ii«  possibly  may  have  been  the  sutyect  of  the  Poem 
in  page  37  of  the  First  Part. 


it  wouki  be  an  effort,  or  an  insanity,  to  be  otherwise. 

"  I  don't  know  what  Murray  may  have  been  saying 
or  quoting.*  I  called  Crabbe  and  Sam  the  fathers  of 
present  Poesy;  and  said  that  I  thought— except 
them — all  of  *  us  youth  *  were  on  a  wrong  tack. 
But  I  never  said  that  we  did  not  sail  well.  Our  fame 
will  be  hurt  by  admiration  and  imitation.  When 
*I  say  our,  I  mean  all  (Lakers  included),  except  the 
postscript  of  the  Augustans.  The  next  ^^leration 
(from  the  quantity  and  facility  of  imitation)  will  tum- 
ble an^  break  their  necks  off  our  Pegasus,  who  runs 
away  with  us ;  but  we  keep  the  saddle,  because  we 
broke  the  rascal  and  can  ride.  But  though  easy  to 
mount,  he  jjs  the  devil  to  guide ;  and  the  next  fellows 
must  go  back  to  the  riding-school  and  the  manege, 
and  learn  to  ride  the  'great  horse.' 

"  Talking  of  horses,  by  the  way,  I  have  transported 
my  own,  four  in  number,  to  the  Lido  [beach,  in  Eng- 
lish), a  strip  of  some  ten  miles  aTong  the  Adriatic,  a 
mile  or  two  from  the  city ;  so  that  I  not  only  get  a 
row  in  my  gondola,  but  a  spanking  gallop  of  some 
miles  daily'along  a  firm  and  solitary  beach,  from  the 
fortress  to  Malamocco,  the  which  contributes  consi- 
derably to  my  health  and  spirits. 

^  I  have  hardly  had  a  wink  of  sleep  this  week  past. 
We  are  in  the  agonies  of  the  Carnivars  last  days, 
^nd  I  must  be  up  all  night  agaii],  as  well  as  to- 
morrow, f  have  had  some  curious  masking  adven- 
tures this  Carnival,  but,  as  they  are  not  yet  over,  I 
shall  not  say  on.  I  will  work  the  mine  of  my  youth 
to  he  last  veins  of  the  ore,  and  then — good  night.  I 
have  livedo  and  am  content. 

^  Hobhouse  went  away  before  the  Carnival  began, 
so  that  he  had  Uttle  or  no  fun.  Besides,  it  requires 
some  time  to  be  thoroughgoing  with  the  Venetians ; 

but  of  all  this  anon,  in  some  other  letter.         *        ^ 

♦         ♦         ♦         •         • 

^  I  must  dress  for  the  evening.  There  is  an  opera 
and  ridotto,  and  I  know  not  what,  besides  baUs ;  and 
so,  ever  and  ever  yours, 

"B. 

**  P.S.  I  send  this  without  revision,  so  excuse  er- 
rors. I  delight  in  the  fome  and  fortune  of  Lalla,  and 
again  congratulate  you  on  your  well-merited  success.** 

Of  his  daily  rides  on  the  Lido,  which  he  mentions 
in  this  letter^  the  following  account,  by  a  gentleman 
who  lived  a  good  deal  with  him  at  Venice,  will  be 
found  not  a  Httle  interesting  : — 

^  Almost  immediately  after  Mr  Hobhouse's  depar- 
ture. Lord  Byron  proposed  to  me  to  accompany  him 
in  his  rides  on  the  Lido.  One  of  the  long  narrow  in- 
lands which  separate  the  Lagunc,  in  the  midst  of 
which  Venice  stands,  from  the  Adriatic,  is  more  par- 

*  Having  seen  by  accident  the  passage  in  one  of  his  .et- 
ten  to  Mr  Murray,  in  which  he  denounces,  as  false  and 
worthless,  the  poetical  system  on  which  the  greater  nnmber 
of  his  cotemporaries,  as  well  as  himself,  founded  their  re- 
putation. I  took  an  opportunity,  in  the  next  letter  I  wrote 
to  him,  of  jesting  a  little  on  this  opinion  and  his  motives 
for  it.  It  was,  no  doubt  (I  ventured  to  say),  excellent 
policy  in  him,  who  had  made  sure  of  his  own  immortality 
in  this  style  of  writioR,  thus  to  throw  overboard  all  us, 
poor  devils,  who  were  embarked  with  him  He  was  in 
fact,  I  added,  behaving  towards  us  much  in  the  manner  of 
the  methodist  preacher  who  said  to  his  congregation. 
"  You  may  think,  at  the  Last  Day,  to  get  to  heaven  by 
laying  hold  on  my  skirts ;  but  I  '11  cheat  you  all,  for  I  '11 
wear  a  spencer,  I  *U  wear  a  spencer  I" 
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ticularly  cUstinguisfaed  bj  this  Dame.  At  one  ex- 
tremity is  a  fortification,  which,  with  the  Castle  of 
St  Andrea  on  an  island  on  the  opposite  side,  defends 
the  nearest  entrance  to  the  city  from  the  sea.  In 
times  of  peace  this  fortification  is  almost  dismantled, 
and  Lord  Pyron  had  hired  here  of  the  Commandant 
an  unoccupied  stable,  where  he  kept  his  horses.  Ttie 
distance  from  the  city  was  not  very  considerable ;  it 
was  much  less  than  to  the  Terra  Firma,  and,  as.far 
as  it  went,  the  spot  was  not  ineligible  for  riding. 

^  Every  day  that  the  weather  would  permit,  Lord 
Byron  called  for  me  in  his  gondola,  and  we  found  the 
horses  waiting  for  us  outside  of  the  fort.  We  rode  as 
far  as  we  could  along  the  seashore,  and  then  on  a 
kind  of  dyke,  or  embankment,  which  had  been  raised 
where  the  island  was  very  narrow,  as  far  as  another 
small  fort  about  half  way  between  the  principal  one 
which  I  have  already  mentioned,  and  the  town  or 
villago  pf  Malamocco,  which  is  near  the  other  extre- 
mity of  the  island, — the  distance  between  the  two 
forts  being  about  three  miles. 

^  On  the  land  side  of  the  embankmAit,  not  far 
from  the  smaller  fort,  was  a  boundary  stone,  which 
probably  marked  some  division  of  property, — all  the 
side  of  the  island  nearest  the  Lagune  being  divided 
into  gardens  for  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  for  the 
Venetian  mark^s.  At  the  foot  of  this  stone  Lord 
Byron  repeatedly  told  me  that  I  should  dAuse  him  to 
be  interred,  if  he  should  die  in  Venice,  or  its  neigh- 
bourhood, during  my  residence  there ;  and  he  ap- 
peared to  think,  as  he  was- not  a  Catholic,  that,  on 
the  part  of  the  government,  there  could  be  no  obsta- 
cle to  his  interment  in  aif  unhallowed  spot  of  ground 
by  the  seaside.  At  all  events,  I  was  to  overcome 
whatever  difficulties  might  be^raised  on  this  account. 
I  was,  by  no  means,  he  repeatedly  tdld  me,  to  allow 
his  body  to  be  removed  to  England,  nor  permit  any  of 
his  family  to  interiere  with  his  funeral. 

^Nothing  could  be  more  delightful  than  these 
rides  on  the  Lido  were  to  me.  We  were  from  half 
to  tliree  quarters  of  an  hour  crossing  the  water, 
during  which,  his  conversation  was  always  most 
amusing  and  interesting.  Sometimes  he  would  bring 
with  him  any  new  book  he  had  received,  and  read  to 
me  the  passages  which  most  struck  him.  Often  he 
would  repeat  to  me  whole  stanzas  of  the  Poems  he 
was  engaged  in  writing,  as  he  had  composed  thtem  on 
the  preceding  evening  ;  and  this  was  the  more  inte- 
resting to  me,  because  I  could  frequently  trace  in 
them  some  idea  which  he  had  started  in  our  con- 
versation of  the  preceding  day,  or  some  remark,  the 
eflfect  of  which  he  had  been  evidently  trying  upon 
me.  Occasionally  too,  he  spoke  of  his  own  affairs, 
making  me  repeat  all  I  had  heard  with  regard  to 
him,  and  desiring  that  I  would  not  spare  him,  but 
let  him  know  the  worst  that  was  said." 


LETTER  CCCVin. 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

f 

"Venice,  Feb.  20th,  1818. 

''I have  to  thank  Mr  Croker  for  the  arrival,  and 

you  for  the  contents,  of  the  parcel  which  came  last 

week,  much  quicker  than  any  before,  owing  to  Mr 

Croker*8  kind  attention  and  the  official  exterior  of  the 


bags;  and  all  safe,  except  much  friction  i 
the  magnesia,  of  Svhich  only  two  bottles  a 
tire ;  but  it  is  all  very  well,  and  I  am  exci 
obliged  to  you. 

^'  The  books  I  have  read,  or  rather  am  i 
Pray,  who  may  be  the  Sexagenarian,  whos( 
is  very  amusing  ?  Many  of  his  sketches  I  re 
particularly  Gi£ford,  Mackintosh,  Drummoi 
tens,  H.  Walpole,  Mrs  Inchbald,  Opie,  &c.  i 
Scotts  Loughborough,  and  most  of  the  divi 
lawyers,  besides  a  few  shorter  liints  of  auth> 
a  few  lin^ about  a  certain  'noble  author/ 
terised  as  malignant  and  i»ceptical,  accordioj 
good  old  story,  *  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  n 
not  alw^y^  shall  be  ;*  do  you  know  such  a 
Master  Murray  ?  eh  ? — And  pray,  of  the  bool 
which  be  you?  the  dry,  the  dirty,  tbe  hon 
opulent,  the  finical,  the  splendid,  or  the  a 
bookseller?  Stap  my  vitals,  but  the  aathor 
scurrilous  in  his  grand  climacteric ! 

^  I  remember  to  have  seen  Person  at  Oamhr 
the^ltfill  of  our  college,  and  in  private  parties,  1 
frequently ;  and  I  never  can*  recollect  him  ex( 
drunk  or  brutal,  and  generally- both :  I  meai 
evening,  for  in  the  hall,  he  dined  at  the  Dean'i 
and  I  at  the  Vicemaster's,  so  that  I  was  m 
him;  and  he  then  and  there  appeared  sober  in 
meanour,  nor  did  I  ever  hear  of  excess  or  outi 
his  part  in  public, — commons,  college,  or  cliap 
1  have  seen  him  in  a  private  party  of  nod 
duates,  many  of  them  freshmen  and  strangen 
up  a  poker  to  one  of  them,  .and  heard  himo 
guage  as  blackguard  as  his  action.  I  hai 
Sheridan  drunk,  too,  with  all  the  world ;  bul 
toxicatiou  was  that  of  Bacchus,^  and  Person's 
Silenus. — Of  all  the  disgusting  brutes,  sulky,  a 
and  intolerable,  Porson  was  the  most  bestial,  a 
the  few  tin^  that  I  saw  him  went,  which  wi 
at  William  Bankes*s  (the  Nubian  discoverer's] 
I  saw  him  once  go  'away  in  a  rage,  because 
knew  the  name  of  the  '  Cobbler  of  Messina,'  ii 
their  ignorance  with  4he  most  vulgar  terms  of 
bation.  He  was  tolerated  in  this  state  amon 
young  men  for  his  talents,  as  t6e  Turks  think 
man  inspired,  and  beac  with  him.  He  used  to 
or  rather  vomit  pages  of  all  languages,  and 
hiccup  Greek  like  .  a  Helot ;  and  certainly 
never  sttocked  -her  children  with  a  grosser  exl 
than  tlib  man*s  mtoxication. 

^  I  perceive,  in  the  book  you  sent  me,  a  k) 
count  of  him,  which  is  very  savage.  I  cannot 
as  Tnever  saw  him  sober;  except  in  hall  at 
nation-room;  and  then  I  was  never  near  eoo 
hear,  and  hardly  to  see  him.  Of  his  drunken  ( 
ment,  T  can  be  sure,  because  I  saw  it. 

"  With  the  Reviews,  I  have  been  much  eni 
ed.  It  requires  to  be  as  far  from  England  as  1 
relish  a  periodical  paper  properly :  it  is  lik( 
water  in  an  Italian  summer.  But  what  crue 
you  make  with  Lady  *  *  *  ♦  1  You  should  n 
that  she  is  a  woman  ;  though,  to  be  sure,  tl 
now  and  then  very  provoking ;  still,  as  autbc 
they  can  do  no  great  liarm ;  and  I  think  it  a 
much  good  invective  should  have  been  laid  oa 
her,  when  there  is  such  a  fine  field  of  us,  Jacob 
llemen,  for  you  to  work  upon.     It  is  perhaps  m 
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>  as  e?«r  was  written,  and  enough  to  make 
for  Dr  *  *  *  *,  both  as  husband  and  apotbe- 
ess  she  should  say,  as  Pope  did  of  some 
on  him,  *  That  it  is  as  good  for  h^  as  a  dose 

ird  from  Mpore  lately ,  and  was  sorry  to  be 
ire  uf  his  domestic  loss.  Thus  it  is — 'medio 
leporum' — ^in  the  acm6  of  his  fame  and  his. 

I  comes  a  drawback  as  usual. 

«  «  *  *  « 

[oppner,  whom  I  saw  this  mwning,  has  been 
father  of  a  very  fine  boy.^ — Mother  and 
ig  very  well  indeed.  By  this  time  Uobhouse 
i  with  you,  and  also  certain  packets,  let- 
of  mine,  seni  since-  his  departure*-— I  am 
well  in  health  within  this  last  eight  days, 
nbrances  to  GilEIbrd  and  all  friends. 

"  Yours,  &c. 
"B. 
Itt  the  course  of  a  month  or  two,  Hanson 
}  probably  to  send  off  a  clerk  with  con- 
to  sign  (Newst^d  being  sold  in  Noveatiber 
linety^our  thousand  five  hundred  pounds), 
case  I  supplicate  supplies  of  articles  as 
-  which,  desire  Mr  Kinnaird  to  settle  from 
their  bank,  and  deduct  from  my  account 

To-morrow  night  I  am  going  to  see '  Otello,' 
from  our  *  OtheUoj'and  one  of  Rossini's  best. 
It  win  be  curious  to  see  in  Venice  the 
story  itself  represented,  besides  to  discover 
f  will  make  of  Shakspeare  in  music." 


LETTER  CCCIX. 

TO  MR  HOPPNER. 

'!  Venice,  February  28,  I8I8. 
DEAR  SIR, 

riend,  il  Conte  M.,  threw  me  into  a  cold 

night,  by  telling  me  (^  a  menaced  version 

id  (in  Venetian,  I  hope,  to  complete  the 

some  Italian,  who  had  sent  it  to  yon  for 

,  which  is  the  reasoa  why  I  take  the  liberty 

ig  you  on  the  subject.    If  you  have  any 

communication  with  the  man,  would  you 

i  to  convey  to  him  the  oflfer  of  any  price  he 

1  or  think  to  obtain  for  his  project,  provided 

irow  his  translation  into  the  tire,  t  and  pro- 

,  birth  of  tlus  child,  who  was  chriHtened  John 
izzo,  Lord  Byron  wrote  the  four  followiug  lines, 
in  no  other  respect  remarkable  than  that  they 
ht  worthy  of  being  metrically  translated  into  no 
n  different  languages;  namely,  Greek,  Latin, 
10  in  the  Venetian  dialect},  German,  French, 
yrian,  Hebrew,  Armenian,  and  Samaritan  :— 

'*  HU  father's  sense,  IiJs  mother's  grace  . 
In  him,  I  hope,  will  always  fit  so ; 
With  (still  to  keep  him  in  good  case) 
The  health  and  appetite  of  Rizzo." 

aal  lines,  with  the  differeht  versions  just  men- 
re  printed,  in  a  small  neat  volume  (which  now 
oe),  in  the  Seminary  of  Padua. 

ascertained  that  the  utmost  this  translator 
ct  to  make  by  his  manuscript  was  200  francs, 
3  offered  him  that  sum,  if  be  would  desist  from 

The  Italian,  however,  held  out  for  more ;  nor 
brought  to  terms,  till  it  was  intimated  to  him 


mise.  not  to  undertake  any  other  of  that  or  any  other 
of  my  things :  1  will  send  him  hiit  money  immediately 
on  this  condition. 

^  As  I  did  not  write  to  the  Italians,  nor  for  the 
Italians,  nor  <{/*the  ItaUans  (except  in  a  poem  not  yet 
published,  where  I  have  said  all  the  good  I  know  or 
do  not  know  of  them,  and  none  of  the  harm),  I  con- 
fbss  I  wish  that  they  would  let  me  alone,  and  not  drag 
me  into  their  arena  as  one  of  the  gladiators,  in  a  silly 
conteflt  which  I  neither  understand  nor  have  ever  in- 
terfered with,  having  kept  clear  of  all  their  literary 
parties,  both  here  and  at  Milan,  and  elsewhere. — I 
came  into  Italy  to  feel  the  cliihate  and  be  quiet,  if 
possible.  Mossi's  translation  I  would  have  prevented 
if  I  had  known  it,  or  could  have  done  so ;  and  I  trust 
that  I  shall  yet  be  in  time  to  stop  this  new  gentleman, 
of  whom  I  heard  yesterday  for  the  first  time.  He 
will  only  hurt  himself,  and  do  no  good  to  his  party, 
for  in  party  the  whole  thing  originates.  Our  modes 
of  thinking  and  writing  are  so  unutterably  different, 
that  I  can  conceive  no  greater  absurdity  than  at- 
tempting to  Wdce  any  approach  between  the  English 
and  Italian  poetry  of  the  present  day.  I  like  the 
people  very  much,  and  their  literature  very  much, 
but  I  am  not  the  least  ambitious  ofbeing  the  subject 
of  their  discussions  literary  and  personal  (which  ap- 
pear to  be  pretty  much  the  same  thing,  as  is  the  ease 
in  most  countries);  and  if  you  can  aid  me  in  imped- 
ing this  publication,  you  will  add  to  much  kindness 
ahready  received  from  you  by  yours, 

"  Ever  and  truly, 
"  Byron. 

^  P.S.  How  is  the  son,  and  mamma  ?  Well,  I  dare 
say." 


LETTER  CCCX. 

TO  MR  ROGERS. 

*'  Venice,  Blarch  3d,  ISIS. 

**  I  have  not,  as  you  say, '  taken  to  wife  the  Adria- 
tic' I  heard  of  Moore's  loss  from  himself  in  a  letter 
which  was  delayed  upon  the  road  three  months.  I 
was  sincerely  sorry  for  it,  but  in  such  cas^s  what 
are  'words  ? 

^T^e  villa  you  speak  of  is  one  at  Este,  which  Mr 
Hoppner  (Consul-general  here)  has  transferred  to 
me.  I  have  taken  it  for  two  years  as  a  place  of  Vil- 
leggiatura.  The  situation  is  very  beautiful  indeed, 
among  the  Eugauean  hills,  and  the  house  very  fair. 
The  vines  are  luxuriant  to  a  great  degree,  and  all 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  abundant.  It  is  close  to  the 
old  castle  of  the  Estes,  or  Guelphs,  and  within  a 

pretty  plainly  from  Lord  Byron  that,  should  the  publica- 
tion be  persisted  in,  he  would  horsewhip  him  the  very  first 
time  they  met.  Being  but  little  inclined  to  suffer  martyr- 
dom in  the  cause,  the  translator  accepted  the  200  francs 
and  delivered  up  his  manuscript,  entering  at  the  same  tiine 
into  a  written  engagement  never  to  translate  any  other  of 
the  noble  poet's  works. 

Of  the  qualifications  of  this  person  as  a  translator  of 
English  poetry,  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  diffi- 
culty be  found  himself  under  respecting  the  meaning  of  a 
line  in  the  Incantation  in  Manfred,—"  And  the  wisp  on 
the  morass,'*— which  he  requested  of  Mr  Hoppner  to  ex- 
pound to,  him,  not  having  been  able  to  find  in  the  diction- 
aries to  which  he  had  access  any  other  signification  of  the 
word  "  wisp"  fhan  "  a  bundle  of  straw." 
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few  miles  of  Arqua,  which  J  have  Tisited  twice,  and 
hope  to  visit  often. 

"  Last  summer  (except  an  excursion  to  Rome)  I 
passed  upon  the  Brenta.  In  Venice  I  winter,  trans- 
porting  my  horses  to  the  Lido,  bordering  the  Adriatic 
(where  the  fort  is),  so  that  I  get  a  gallop  of  some 
miles  daily  along  the  strip  of  beach  which  reaches  to 
Malamocco,  when  in  health;  but  within  these  few 
weeks  I  have  been  unwell.  At  present  I  am  getting 
better.  The  Gamival  was  short,  but  a  good  one. 
I  don't  go  out  much,  except  during  the  time  of 
masques ;  but  there  are  one  or  two  conversazioni, 
where  I  go  regularly,  just  to  keep  up  the  system ;  as 
I  had  letters  to  their  givers ;  and  they  are  particular 
on  such  points ;  and  now  and  then,  though  very  rarely, 
to  the  Governor's. 

^  It  is  a  very  good  place  for  women.    I  like  the 
dialect  and  their  manner  very  much.     There  is  a 
ndiveiS  about  them  which  is  very  winning,  and  the 
romance  of  the  place  is  a  mighty  adjunct;  the  bel 
sangue  is  not,  however,  now  amongst  the  dame  or 
higher  orders;  but  all  under  i  fazzioli,  or  kerchiefs 
(a  white  kind  of  veil  which  the  lower  orders  wear 
upon  their  heads) ; — the  vesta  zendale,  or  old  na- 
tional female  costume  is  no  more.  The  city,  however, 
is  decaying  daily,  and  does  not  gain  in  population. 
However,  I  prefer  it  to  any  other  in  Italy ;  and  here 
have  I  pitched  my  stafif,  and  here  do  I  purpose  to 
reside  for  the  remainder  of  my  life,  unless  events^ 
connected  with  business  not  to  be  transacted  out  of 
England,  compel  me  to  return  for  that  purpose; 
otherwise  I  have  few  regrets,  and  no  desires  to  visit 
it  again  for  its  own  sake,   I  shall  probably  be  obliged 
to  do  so,  to  sign  papers  for  my  afiairs  and  a  proxy 
for  the  Whigs,  and  to  see  Mr  Waite,.  for  1  can't  find 
a  good  dentist  here,  and  every  two  or  three  years  one 
ought  to  consult  one.    About  seeing  my  children  I 
must  take  my  chance.    One  I  shall  have  sent  here ; 
and  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  see  the  legitimate  one, 
when  God  pleases,  which  he  perhaps  will  some  day  or 
other.    As  for  my  mathematical  ^  *  ^,  I  am  as  well 
without  her. 

**  Your  account  of  your  visit  to  Fonthill  is  very 
striking  :  could  you  beg  of  him  for  me  a  copy  in  MS. 
of  the  remaining  Tales  ?*  I  think  I  deserve  them, 
as  a  strenuous  and  public  admirer  of  the  first  one.  I 
will  return  it  when  read,  and  make  no  ill  uie  of  the 
copy,  if  granted.  Murray  would  send  me  out  any 
thing  safely.  If  ever  I  return  to  England,  I  should 
like  very  much  to  see  the  author,  with  his  permission. 
In  the  mean  time,  you  could  not  oblige  me  more  than 
by  obtaining  me  the  perusal  I  request^  in  French  or 
English, — all 's  one  for  that,  though  I  prefer  Italian 
to  either.  I  have  a  French  copy  of  Vathek,  which  I 
bought  at  Lausanne.  I  can  read  French  with  great 
pleasure  and  faciUty,  though  I  neither  speak  nor 
write  it.  Now  Italian  I  can  speak  with  some  fluency, 
and  write  sufficiently  for  my  purposes,  but  I  don't  like 
their  modern  prosie  at  all;  it  is  very  heavy,  and  so 
different  from  Machiavelli. 
"  They  say  Francis  is  Junius ;— I  think  it  looks  like 

♦  A  continoation  of  Vathek,  by  the  author  of  that  very 
fltriiiiig  and  powerful  production.  The  "Tales*  of  which 
this  unpublished  sequel  consists  are,  I  understand,  those 
supposed  to  have  been  related  by  the  Princes  in  the  Hall  of 
Eblis. 


it.  I  remember  meeting  him  at  Earl  Grey's  a 
Has  not  he  lately  married  a  young  woman;  i 
not  he  Madame  Talleyrand's  eavcdiere  ser 
India  years  agq? 

^  I  read  my  death  in  the  papers,  which 
true.    I  see  they  are  marrying  ^e  remf iniof 
ness  of  the  royal  family.    They  have  broc 
Fazio  with  great  and  deserved  success  at 
garden :  that's  a  good  sign.     I  tried,  durinj 
rectory,  to  have  it  done  at  Drury-lane,  but  n 
ruled.    If  you  think  of  coming  into  this  ooua 
^will  let  me  know  perhaps  beforehand.     I 
Moore  won't  move.    Rose  is  here.    I  saw 
other  night  at  Madame  Albrizzi's ;  he  talks  of 
ing  in  MftJ.     My  love  to  the  Hollands. 

"Ever,&c 

^  P.S.  They  have  been  crucifying  OtheUo 
opera  [OUllo,  by  Rossini] ;  the  music  good, 
gubrious ;  but  as  for  the  words^  all  the  real 
with  lago  cut  out,  and  the  greatest  nonsense  t 
the  handkerchief  turned  into  a *&t7/e/(i(9iix,i 
first  singer  would  not  black  his  face  for  some  ei 
reasons  assigned  in  ihe  prdace.  Singing,  ( 
and  music  very  good." 


LETTER  CCCXI. 

TO  MR  UOOUB. 

«  Venice,  March  I«th 
"my  ©BAR  TOM, 

**  Since  my  last,  which  I  hope  that  you  hi 
ceived,  I  have  had  a  letter  from  our  friend  S 
He  talks  of  Italy  this  summer — ^won*t  you  con 
him?     I  don't  know  whether  you  vrould  lij 

Italian  way  of  Ufe  or  not      ♦        *        *      ' 

♦  ♦  *         ♦        if        ♦ 

^They  are  an  odd  people.  The  other  day 
telling  a  girl,  'you  must  not  come  to-morrow,  b 
Marguerita  is  coming  at  such  a  time,' — (they  ai 
about  five  feet  ten  inches  high,  with  great  bbic 
and  fine  figures — ^fit  to  breed  gladiators  from- 
had  some  difficulty  to  prevent  a  battle  upon 
centre  once  before), — 'unless  you  promise  to  bef 
and'-^the  answer  was  an  interr option^  by  a  d( 
tion  of  war  against  the  other,  which  she  said 
be  a  'Guerra  di  Candia/  Is  it  not  odd,  tb 
lower  order  of  Venetians  should  still  allude 
verbially  to  that  famous  contest,  so  glorious  i 
fatal  to  the  Republic? 

^  They  have  singular  expressions,  like  all  th 
lians.  For  example,  *Viscere' — as  we  wouk 
*  my  love,'  or  *my  heart,  'as  an  expression  of  tendc 
Also,  *  I  would  go  for  you  into  the  midst  of  a  hii 
knives* — ^ Mazza  ben*  excessive  attachnu 
literally,  'I  wish  you  well  even  to  kflling.' 
they  say  (instead  of  our  way,  '  do  you  think  I 
do  you  so  much  harm?')  '  do  you  think  I  woa 
sassinateyou  in  such  a  manner?'-—'  Tempo pei 
bad  weather;  'Strade  perfide,'  bad  roads— f 
thousand  other  allusions  and  metaphors,  taken 
the  state  of  society  and  habits  in  the  middle  age 

^  I  am  not  so  sure  about  majfza,  whether  it 
mean  massay  i.  e.  a  great  deal,  a  mass,  insU 
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^retatkm  I  have  giTen  it.  But  of  the  other 
1 1  am  sure. 

ree  o'  th'  clook — I  must  '  to  bed,  to  bed,  to 
e»  mother  S^^  (that  tragical  friend  of  the 
natical***)8ays,        *        ♦        ♦        •        ♦ 

k  «  «  «  «  « 

• 

t¥e  jou  ever  seen — I  foi^et  what  or  whom — no 
.  They  tell  me  Lady  Melbourne  is  very  unwell, 
be  so  sorry.  She  was  my  greatest  yWent/,  of 
ninine  gender : — ^when  I  say  '  friend,'  I  mean 
istress,  for  that 's  the  antipode.  Tell  me  all 
rou  and  every  body — how  Sam  is — how  you  like  , 
Hghbours,  the  Marquis  and  Marehesa,  &c.  &c. 

"Em,  &c.« 


LETTER  CCCXn. 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

«  Venice,  March  25, 1818. 
lave  your  letter,  with  the  account  of  '  Beppo,' 
ich  I  sent  you  four  new  stanzas  a  fortnight  ago, 
i  you  print,  or  reprint. 

oker's  is  a  good  guess;  but  the  style  is  not 
b,  it  is  Italian; — Bemi  is  the  original  of  all- 
lecraft  was  my  immediate  model;  Rose's 
ali*  I  never  saw  till  a  few  days  ago, — they  are 
mt  But  (as  I  said  above)  Bemi  is  the  father 
:  kmd  of  writing,  which  I  think  suits  our  Ian- 
,  too,  very  well ; — we  shall  see  by  the  experi- 
If  it  does,  I  shall  send  you  a  volume  in  a  year 
),  for  I  know  the  Italian  way  of  life^well,  and 
e  may  know  it  yet  better ;  and  as  for  the  verse 
e  passions,  I  ha?e  them  still  in  tolerable  vigour, 
you  think  that  it  will  do  you  and  the  work,  or 
,  any  good,  you  may  put  my  name  to  it ;  but 
onsuli  tfu  knowing  ones.  It  will,  at  any  rate, 
them  that  I  can  write  cheerfully,  and  repel  the 
e  of  monotony  and  mannerism. 

"Yours,  &c. 


LETTER  CCCXIII. 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

'<  Venice,  April  llih,  1818. 
^ill  you  send  me  by  letter,  packet,  or  parcel, 
I  dozen  of  the  coloured  prints  from  Holmes's 
ture  (the  latter  done  sliortly  before  I  left  your 
ry,  and  the  prints  about  a  year  ago^ ;  1  shdl  be 
d  to  you  as  some  people  here  have  asked  me  for 
le.    It  is  a  picture  of  my  upright  self,  done  for 

e  B.  Davies,  Esq.  f 

jf  «  ^^    '       if.  m       4. 

(Thy  have  you  not  sent  me  an  answer,  and  lists 
bscribers  to  the  translation  of  the  Armenian 
bias?  of  which  I  sent  you  printed  copies  of  the 
ectus  (in  French)  two  moons  ago.  Have  you  had 
Iter  ?— -I  shall  send  you  another : — ^you  must  nut 

ere  follows,  in  this  place,  among  other  matter,  a  long 
of  verses,  in  various  metres,  to  th?  amount  of  about 
ines,  so  full  of  light  gaiety  and  humour,  that  it  is  with 
reluctance  I  suppress  them.  They  might,  however, 
he  effect  of  giving  pain  in  quarters  where  even  the 
*  himself  would  not  have  deliherately  inflicted  it  ;— 
i  pen  like  his,  touches  are  often  wounds,  without 
actually  intended  as  such. 


neglect  my  Armenians.  Tooth-powder,  magnesia^ 
tincture  of  myrrh,  tooth-brushes,  diachylon  plltfter» 
Peruvian  bark,  are  my  personal  demands. 

*'  Strahan,  Tonson,  Lintot  of  th^  times, 
Fatron  and  publisher  of  rbjrmes, 
For  thee  the  bard  up  Findus  climbs, 
My  Murray. 

■  To  thee,  with  hope  and  terror  dumb. 
The  unfledged  MS.  authors  come ; 
Thou  printest  all— and  sellest  some— 
My  Murray* 

*  Upon  thy  table's  baize  so  green 
The  last  new  Quarterly  is  seen. 
But  wliere  is  thy  new  Magazine, 

MyMarray? 

'^  Along  thy  sprucest  bookshelves  shine 
The  works  thou  deemest  most  divine— 
The '  Art  of  Cookery,'  and  mine, 
My  Murray. 

*  Tours,  Travel,  Essays,  too,  J  wist. 
And  Sennons  to  thy  mill  bring  grist ; 
And  then  thou  hast  the  '  Navy  List,' 

My  Murray. 

*  And  Heaven  forbid  I  should  conclude 
Without  *  the  Board  of  Longitude,' 
Although  this  narrow  paper  would. 

My  Murray  I* 


LETTER  CCCXIV. 

TO  MR  HURRAY. 

*' Venice,  April  19, 1818. 

"This  letter  win  be  delivered  by  Signer  Gfoe. 
Bata.  Mis^iagUa,  proprietor  of  the  Apollo  library, 
and  the  principal  publisher  and  bookseller  now  in 
Venice.  He  sets  out  for  London  with  a  view  to 
business  and  correspondence  with  the  English  book- 
sellers: and  it  is  in  the  hope  that  it  mayb^  fo£jour 
mutual  advantage  that  I  furnish  him  with  this  letter 
of  introduction  to  you.  If  you  can  be  of  use  to  him, 
either  by  recommendation  to  others,  or  by  any  per- 
sonal attention  on  your  own  part,  you  will  oblige  him, 
and  gratify  me.  You  may  also  perhaps  both  be  able  to 
derive  advantage,  or  establish  some  mode  of  literary 
communication,  pleasing  to  the  public,  and  beneficial 
tb  one  another. 

"  At  any  rate,  be  civil  to  hun  for  my  sake,  as  weD 
as  for  the  honbur  and  glory  of  publishers  and  authors 
now^'and  to  colne  for  evermore. 

"  Wlth^him  I  also  consign  a  great  number  of  MS. 
letters  written  in  English,  French,  and  Italian,  by 
various  English  established  in  Italy  during  the  last 
century :— the  names  of  the  writers.  Lord  Hervey, 
Lady  M.  W.  Montague  (hers  are  but  few^-some 
billets  doux  in  French  to  Algarotti,  and  one  letter  in 
English,  Italian,  and  all  sorts  of  jargon,  to  the  same). 
Gray,  the  poet  (one  letter),  Mason  (two  or  three), 
Garrick,  Lord  Chatham,  David  Hume,  and  many  of 
lesser  note, — all  addressed  to  Count  AlgarottL  Out 
of  these,  I  thmk,  with  discretion,  an  amusing  mis- 
cellaneous voliune  of  letters  might  be  extracted,  pro- 
vided some  good  editor  were  disposed  to  undertake 
the  selection,  and  preface,  and  a  few  notes,  &c.. 

"  The  propiietor  of  these  is  a  friend  of  mine,  Dr 
Aglietii, — a  great  name  in  Italy, — and  if  you  are 
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disposed  to  piiblisb,  it  wiQ  be  for  his  ben^ty  and  it 

18  to  and  for  him  that  you  will  name  a  price,  if  you 

take  upon  you  the  work.    I  would  edite  it  myself, 

but  am  too  far  off,  and  too  lazy  to  undertake  it ;  but 

I  wish  that  it  could  be  done.    The  letters  of  Lord 

Henrey,  in  Mr  Rose's  ^^  opinion  and  mine,  are  good; 

and  the  short  French  love  letters  certairdy  are  Lady 

M.  W.  Montague's — th^  French  not  good,  but  the 

sentiments  beautiful.  Gray's  letter  good ;  and  Mason*8 

tolerable.    The  whole  correspondence  must  be  well 

weeded;  but  this  being  done,  a  small  and  pretty 

popular  volume  might  be  made  of  it — There  are 

many  ministers'  letters — Gray,  the  ambassador  at 

Naples,  Horace  Mann,  and  others  of  the  same  kind 

of  animaL 

^  I  thought  of  a  preface,  defending  Lord  Henrey 
against  Pope's  attack,  but  Pope — quoad  Pope,  the 
poet — against  all  the  world*  in  the  unjustifiable  at- 
tempts begun  by  Warton,  and  carried  on  at  this  day 
by  the  new  school  of  critics  and  scribblers,  who  think 
themseWes  poets  because  they  do  not  write  like  Pope. 
I  hare  no  patience  with  such  cursed  humbug  and  bad 
taste;  your  whole  generation  are  not  worth  a  Canto 
of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  or  the  (Essay  on  Man,  or 
the  Dunciad,  or '  any  thing  that  is  lus.' — But  it  is 
three  in  the  matin,  and  I.  must  go  to  bed.  . 

"  Yours  alway,  fee." 


LETTER  CCCXV. 


TO  MR  MURRAY. 

•♦  Venice,  April  17th,  1818. 

^  A  few  days  ago,  I  wrote  to  you  a  letter,  requiestr 
ing  you  to  desire  Hanson  to  desire  his  messenger  to 
come  on  from  Geneva  to  Venice,  because  I  won't  go 
from  Venice  to  "Geneva;  and  if  this  is  not  done,  the 
piesafinirgtiHHniav  be  damned,  with  him  who  mis-sent 
him.    PTay  reiterate  my  request. 

**  With  the  proofs  returned,  I  sent  two  additional 
stanzas  for  Canto  Poiu-th :  did  they  arrive  ? 

''Your  monthly  reviewer  has  made  a  mistake: 
Cavaliere,  e\otie,  is  well  enough;  hvA  ^  Cewalier* 
servente'  has  always  the  e  mute  in  conversation,  and 
omitted  in  writing ;  so  that  it  ^s  not  fdr  the  sake  of 
metre;  and  pray  let  Griffiths  know  this,  with  ray 
compliments.  I  humbly  conjecture  that  I  know  as 
much  of  Italian  society  and  languages  as  any  o^hia 
people;  but,  to  make  assurance  doublylpure,  linked, 

*  Among  Lord  Byron's  papers,  I  find  some  verses  aa- 
dreued  to  him,  about  this  time,  by  Mr  W.  Rose,  with  the 
following  note  annexed  to  them :— '*  These  verses  were 
sent  to  me  by  W.  S.  Rose,  firom  Abaro,  in  the  spring  of 
1818.  They  are  good  and  true;  and  Rose  is  a  fine  fellow, 
and  one  of  the  few  English  who  understand  Italy,  without 
which  Italian  is  nothing^^    The  verses  begin  thus  : 

"  Bjron,  t  while  you  make  gay  what  circle  fits  ye. 

Bandy  Vmitian  alang  with  the  Benz5n, 

Or  play  at  company  with  die  Albrizai, 

The  self-pleased  pedant,  and  patrician  crone, 

Griroanis,  Mocenigos,  Balbis,  Rizzi, 

ComptMionate  our  cruel  case,— ^one. 
Our  pleasure  an  academy  of  frogn, ; 
Hlio  nightly  serenade  us  from  the  bogs/'  Stc,  &c. 

t  "  I  have  hunied  oat  a  precedent  for  this  nnceremonious 
address.* 


at  the  Countess  Benaona's  last  night,  the  qoe 
more  than  one  person  in  the  office,  and  oj 
*  cavalieri  serventt'  (m  the  plural,  recoiled)  1 
that  they  all  accorded  in  prcmouncing  for'c 
servente'  in  the  singular  number.  I  wish  Bii 
(or  whoever  Griffiths'  scribbler  may  be)  would 
of  what  he  don't  understand.  Sudi  fellows 
fit  to  be  intrusted  with  ItaUan,  even  in  a  qu 
*  «  *  *  *  * 
**  Did  you  receive  two  additional  stanza! 
inserted  toward  the  close  of  Canto  Fourth?  R 
that  (if  not)  they  may  be  sent. 

**  Tell  Mr  *  *  and  Mr  Hanson  that  they 
well  expect  Geneva  to  come  to  me,  as  that  I  si 
to  Geneva.  The  messenger  may  go  on  or  ret 
he  pleases ;  I  won't  stir :  and  I  look  upon  it  as 
of  singular  absurdity  in  those  who  know  me 
ing  that  I  should— not  to  say  malice,  in  attc 
unnecessary  torture.  If,  on  the  occasion,  my  u 
should  suffer,  it  is  their  neglect  that  is  to  blan 

they  may  all  be  d d  together. 

*        ♦        ♦        ♦        ♦       * 

^  It  is  ten  o'clock  and  time  to  dress. 

**  Yours, 

LETTER  CCCXVl. 


/. 


TO  MR  MURRAY. 

"  April » 
**  The  time  is  past  in  which  I  could  fed 
dead,— or  I  should  feel  for  the  death  of  Lac 
bourne,  the  best,  and  kindest,  and  abfeit  fc 
ever  knew,  old  or  young.  But '  I  have  sap] 
of  horrors,'  and  events  of  this  kind  have  only  a 
numbness  worse  than  pain, — like  a  violent  I 
the  elbow  or  the  head.  There  is  one  link  less  b 
England  and  myself.  « 

"  Now  to  business.  I  presented  you  with ; 
as  part  of  the  contract  for  Canto  Fourth,— cc 
ing  the  price  you  are  to  pay  for  the  same,  and 
ing  .to  eke  you  out  in  case  of  public  caprice  or  n 
poetical  failure.  If  you  choose  to  suppress  it  a 
at  Mr  *  *  *  ♦'s  suggestion,  you  may  do  i 
please.  But  recollect  it  is  not  to  be  pubk'she 
garbled  or  mutilated  state.  I  reserve  to  my  i 
and  myself  the  right  of  correcting  the  press ;  if  tli 
lication  continue,  it  is  to  continue  in  its  present  i 

*  *  ♦  If      -  4. 

**  As  Mr  *  ♦  says  that  he  did  not  write  this 
&c.,  I  am  ready  to  believe  him ;  but  for  the  fir 
of  my  former  persuasion,  I  refer  to  Mr  *  * 
who  can  inform  you  how  sincerely  I  erred  on  this 
He  has  also  the  note— or,  at  least,  had  it,  for] 
it  to  him  with  my  verbal  comments  thereupoa 
to  '  Beppo,'  I  will  not  alter  or  suppress  a  syllal 
any  man's  pleasure  but  my  own. 

'^  Voumay  tell  them  this;  and  add,  tbatn 
but  force  or  necessity  shall  stir  me  one  step  Uy 
the  places  to  which  they  would  wring  me. 
***** 

"  If  your  literary  matters  prosper,  let  me  I 
If '  Beppo'  pleases^  you  shall  have  more  in  a  ji 
two  in  the  same  mood.  And  so,  *  Good  mom 
you,  good  Master  Lieutenant.' 

«  Yours,  & 
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LETTER  CCCXVIl. 


TO  MR  MOORE. 


"  Palazzo  Mocenigo,  Canal  Orande, 
"  Venice,  June  1st,  1818. 

**  Your  letter  is  almost  the  only  news,  as  yet,  of 
Canto  4th,  and  it  has  by  no  means  settled  its  fate, — 
at  least,  does  not  tell  me  how  the  't*oeshie'  has  been 
received  by  the  public.  But  I  suspect,  no  great 
things, — firstly^  from  Murray's  *  horrid  sttlbess;*  se- 
condly, from  what  you  say  about  the  stanzas  running 
mto  each  other,f  which  I  take  not  to  be  yours,  but 
a  notion  you  have  been  dinned  with  among  the  Blues. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  terza  rima  of  the  Italians,  which 
always  runs  on  and  in,  may  have  led  me  into  expe- 
riments, and  carelessness  into  conceit — or  conceit 
ioto  carelessness — ^in  either  of  which  events  failure 
will  be  probable,  ajid  my  fair  woman,  *  sapeme,'  end 
in  a  6sh ;  so  that  Childe  Harold  will  be  like  the  mer- 
maid, my  family  crest,  with  the  Fourth  Canto  for  a 
tail  thereunto.  I  won't  quarrel  with  the  public, 
however,  for  the '  Bulgars*  are  generally  right ;  and 
if  1  miss  now,  I  may  hit  another  time  :-r«nd  so,  the 
'  gods  give  us  joy.' 

**  You  like  Beppo,  that's  right.  ♦  *  ♦  ♦  I  have 
not  had  the  Fudges  yet,  but  live  in  hopes.  I  need 
not  say  that  your  successes  are  mine.  By  the  way, 
Lydia  White  is  here,  and  has  just  borrowed  my  copy 
of '  Lalla  Kookh.' 


**  Hunt's  letter  is  probably  the  exact  piece  of  vulgar 
coxcombry  you  might  expect  from  his  situation.  He 
is  a  good  man,  with  some  poetical  elements  in  his 
chaos ;  but  spoilt  by  the  Christ-Church  Hospital  and 
a  Sunday  newspaper, — to  say  nothing  of  the  Surry 

»JaO,  which  conceited  him  into  a  martyr.  But  he  is  a 
good  man.  Wh«n  I  saw '  Rimini'  in  MS.^  I  told  him 
that  I  deemed  it  good  poetry  at  bottom,  disBgured  only 
by  a  strange  style.  H  is  answer  was,  that  his  style  was 
a  system,  or  upon  system^  or  some  such  cant ;  and, 
when  a  man  talks  of  system,  bis  case  is  hopeless :  so 
I  said  no  more  to  him,  and  very  little  to  any  one  else. 
^  He  believes  his  trash  of  vulgar  phrases  tortured 
into  compound  barbarisms  to  be  old  English;  and 
we  may  say  of  it  as  Aimwell  says  of  Captain  Gib- 
|>et's  regiment,  when  the  Captain  calls  it  an  '  old 
corps,' — 'the  oldest  in  Europe,  if  I  may  judge  by 
your  uniform.'  'He  sent  out  bis  *  Foliage'  by  Percy 
Shelley  *  *  *,  and,  of  all  the  ineflTable  Centaurs  that 
were  f  ver  begotten  by  Self-love  upon  a  Night-mare,  I 
think  this  monstrous  Sagittary  the  most  prodigious. 
He  (Leigh  R)  is  an  honest  Charlatan,  w^o  has  per- 
suaded himself  into  a  belief,  of  his  own  impostures, 
and  talks  Pimch  in  pure  simplicity  of  heart,  taking 
himself  (as  poor  Fitzgerald  said  of  Atmself  in  the* 
Morning  Post)  for  Votes  in  both  senses,  or  nonsenses, 
of  the  word.  Did  you  look  at^  the  translations  of  his 
own  which  he  prefers  to  Pope  and  Cowper,  and  says 
«o? — ^Did  you  read  histskimbje-skamblc  about  *  * 
being  at  the  head  of  his  ovin  profession,  in  the  eyes 
of  those  who  followed  it?  I  thought  that 'poetry  was 
an  art,  or  an  nttribute,  and  not  a  prqfession ; — but 

t  I  bad  said,  I  think,  in  my  letter  to  him,  that  this  prac- 
tice of  carrying  cue  stanza  into  anotlier  was  "  somethiUK 
like  tn^jwg  on  horses  another  stage  without  baiting.* 


be  it  one,  is  that  *****  at  the  head  of 
your  profession  in  your  eyes?  I  'II  be  curst  if  he  is 
of  mine,  or  ever  shall  be.  He  is  the  only  one  of  us 
(but  of  i^s  he  is  not)  whose  coronation  I  would  oppose. 
Let  them  take  Scott,  Campbell,  Crabbe,  or  you,  or 
me,  or  any  of  the  liviiig,  and  throne  him ; — but  not 
this  new  Jacob  Behmen,  this  *  *  * 

*  *  *  *  whose  pride  might 

have  kept  him  true,  even  had  his  principles  turned  as 
penrerted  as  lus  soi-disant  poetry. 

^  But  Leigh  Hunt  is  a  good  man ,  and  a  good  fa- 
ther— see  his  Odes  to  all  the  Masters  Hunt; — a  good 
husband — see  his  Sonnet  to  Mrs  Hunt ; — a  good  friend 
— see  his  Epistles  to  diffisrent  people ; — and  a  great 
coxcomb,  and  a  very  vulgar  person  in  every  thing 
about  hihi.  But  that's  not  his  fault,  but  of  circum- 
stances.t 


^  I  do  not  know  any  good  model  for  a  life  of  Sheri- 
dan but  that  of  Savage.  Recollect,  however,  that 
the  life  of  such  a  man  may  be  made  far  more  amusing 
than  if  he  had  been  a  Wilberforce ; — and  this  with- 
out oflTending  the  living,  or  insulting  the  dead.  The 
whigs Abuse  him;  however,  he  never  left  them,  and 
such  blunderers  deserve  neither  credit  nor  compas- 
sion. As  for  his  creditors, — remember,  Sheridan 
never  had  a  shilling,  and  was  thrown,  with  great 
powers  and  passions,  into  the  thick  ef  the  world,  and 
placed  upon  the  pinnacle  of  success,  with  no  other 
external  means  to  support  him  in  his  elevation.  Did 
Fox  ♦  *  *  pay  his  debts  ?— or  did  Sheridan  take 
a  subscription  ?  Was  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  drunk- 
enness more  excusable  than  his  ?  Were  his  intrigues 
morp  notorious  than  those  of  all  his  contemporaries  ? 
and  is  his  memory  to  be  blasted,  and  theirs  respect- 
ed ?  Don't  let  yourself  be  led  away  by  clamour,  but 
compare  him  with  the  coalitioner  Fox,  and  the  pen- 
sioner Burk«,  as  a  man  of  principle,  and  with  ten  hun- 
dred thousand  in  personal  views,  and  with  none  in 
talent,  for  he  beat  them  all  out  and  otU.  Without 
means,  without  connexion,  without  character  (which 
might  be  false  at  first,  and  make  him  mad  afterwai^ds 
from  desperation),  he  beat  them  all,  in  all  he  ever 
attempted.  But  alas  poor  human  nature  I  Good  night 
or,  rather,  morning.  Itis  foilr, — and  the  dawn  gleams 
over  the  Grand  Canal,  and  unshadows  the  Rialto. 
1  must  to  bed ;  up  aQ  night — ^but,  as  George  Philpot 
say^  '  it's  life,  though ;  damme,  it's  life !' 

"  Ever  yours, 
"B. 

"  Excuse  errors — ^no  time  for  revision.  The  post 
goes  out  at  noon,  and  I  sha'n't  be  up  then.  I  will 
write  again  soon  about  your  plan  for  a  publication.*^ 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  period  which  this 
last  series  of  letters  comprises,  he  had  continued  to 
oeeupy  thesame  lodgings  in  an  extremely  narrow  street 
caDed  the  Spezieria,  at  the  house  of  the  linen-draper, 

*  I  had,  in  flrgt  transcribing  the  above  letter  tat  the 
press,  omitted  the  whole  of  this  caustic  an4,  perhaps,  over- 
severe  character  of  Mr  Hunt ;  but  the  tone  of  thot  gentle- 
man's book  having,  as  far  as  himself  is  concerned,  released 
me  from  all  those  scruples  which  prompted  the  suppres- 
sion, I  have  considered  myself  at  liberty  to  reltoie  the 
passage. 


ir 
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to  whose  lady  he  devoted  so  much  of  his  thoughts. 
That  he  whs,  for  the  time,  attached  to  this  person, — 
as  far  as  a  passion  so  transient  can  deserve  the  name 
of  attachment,— is  evident  from  his  whole  conduct. 
The  language  of  his  letters  shows  sufficiently  how 
much  the  novelty  of  this  foreign  tie  had  caught  his 
fiincy ;  and  to  the  Venitians,  among  whom  such  ar- 
rangements are  mere  matters  of  course,  the  assiduity 
with  which  he  attende  dhis  Signora  to  tlie  theatre,  and 
the  Ridottf>8  was  a  subject  of  much  amusement.  It 
was  with  difficulty,  indeed,  that  he  could  be  prevailed 
uiM>n  to  absent  himself  from  her  so  long  as  to  admit 
of  that  hasty  visit  to  the  Immortal  City,  out  of  which 
one  of  his  own  noblest  titles  to  immortality  sprung ; 
and  having,  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks,  drunk  in 
more  inspiration  from  all  he  saw  than,  in  a  less 
excited  state,  possibly,  he  might  have  imbibed  in 
yean,  he  a^in  hurried  back,  without  extending  his 
journey  to  Naples, — having  written  to  the  fair  Miuri- 
anna  to  meet  him  at  some  distance  from  Venice. 

Besides  some  seasonable  acts  of  liberality  to  the 
husband,  who  had,  it  seems,  failed  in  trade,  he  also 
presented  to  the  lady  herself  a  handsome  set  of  dia- 
monds ;  and.  there  is  an  anecdote  related,  in  reference 
to  this  gift,  which  shows  the  exceeding  easiness  and 
forbearance  of  his  disposition  towards  those  who  had 
acquired  any  hold  on  his  heart.  A  casket,  which 
was  for  sale,  being  one  day  offered  to  him,  he  was 
not  a  little  surprised  on  discovering  them  to  be  the 
same  jewels  which  he  bad,  not  long  before,  presented 
to  his  fair  favourite,  and  which  had,  by  some  unro- 
mantic  means,  found  their  way  hack  into  the  market. 
Without  inquiring,  however,  any  further  into  the 
circumstances,  he  generously  repurchased  the  casket, 
and  presented  it  to  the  lady  once  more,  good-hn- 
mouredly  taxing  her  with  the  little  estimation  in 
which,  as  it  appeared,  she  held  his  presents. 

To  whatever  extent  this  unsentimental  incident  may 
have  had  a  share  in  dispelling  the  romance  of  his 
passion,  it  is  certain  that,  before  the  expiration  of 
the  first  twelvemonth,  he  began  to  find  his  lodgings 
in  the  Spezieria  inconvenient,  and  accordingly  entered 
into  treaty  with  Count  Gritti  for  his  Palace  on  the 
Grand  Canal, — engaging  to  give  for  it,  what  is  con- 
sidered, I  believe,  a  large  rent  in  Venice,  200  louis 
a  year.    On  finding,   however,  that,  in  the  coun- 
terpart of  the  lease  brought  for  his  signature,  a  new 
clause  had  been  introduced,  prohibiting  him  not  only 
from  underletting  the  bouse,  in  case  he  should  leave 
Venice,  but  from  even  allowing  any  of  his  own  friends 
to  occupy  it  during  his  occasional  absence,  he  declined 
closing  on  such  terms;  and  resenting  so  matericd  a 
departure  from  the  original  engagement,  declared  in 
society,  that  he  would  have  no  objection  to  give  the 
same  rent,  though  acknowledged  to  be  exorbitant, 
for  any  other  Palace  in  Venice,  however  inferior,  in 
jail  respects,  to  this.    After  such  an  announcement, 
he  was  not  likely  to  remain  long  unhoused ;  and  the 
Count^s  Mocenigo  having  offered  him  one  of  her 
three  Pakuszi,  on  the  Grand  Canal,  he  removed  to 
this  house  in  the  summer  of  the  present  year,  and 
continued  to  occupy  it  during  the  remainder  of  his 
stay  in  Venice. 

Highly  censurable,  in  point  of  morality  and  deco- 
rum, as  was  his  course  of  life  while  under  the  roof  of 
Madame  *  *,  it  was  (with  pain  I  am  forced  to  confess) 


venial  in  comparison  with  the  strange,  headlong  career 
of  licence  to  which,  when  weaned  from  that  con- 
nexion, he  so  unrestrainedly  and,  it  may  be  added, 
defyingly  abandoned  himself.  Of  the  state  of  hi^ 
mind  on  leaving  England  I  have  already  endeavoured 
to  convey  some  idea,  and,  among  the  feelings  that 
went  to  make  up  that  self-centred  spirit  of  resistance 
which  he  then  opposed  to  his  fate,  was  an  indignant 
scorn  of  his  own  countrymen  for  the  wrongs  be 
thought  they  had  done  him.  For  a  time,  the  kindlj 
sentiments  which  he  still  harboured  towards  Ladj 
Byron,  and  a  sort  of  vague  hope,  perhaps,  that  all 
would  yet  come  right  again,  kept  his  mind  in  a  nMod 
somewhat  more  softened  and  docile,  as  well  as  suffi- 
ciently under  the  influence  still  of  English  opinion,  to 
prevent  his  breaking  out  into  open  rebellion  against 
it,  as  he  unluckily  did  afterwards. 

By  the  failure  of  the  attempted  mediation,  with 
Lady  Byron,  his  last  link  with  home  was  severed, 
while,  notwithstanding  the  quiet  and  unobtrusive  life 
which  he  had  led  at  Geneva,  there  was  as  yet,  he 
found,  no  cessation  whatever  of  the  slanderous  wa^ 
fare  ag^'nst  his  character; — the   same   busy  and 
misrepresenting  spirit  which  had  tracked  his  erery 
step  at  home  having,  with  no  less  malicious  watch- 
fulness, dogged  him  into  exile.    To  this  persuasion, 
for  which  he  had  but  too  much  grounds,  was  added 
all  th^t  an  imagination  like  his  could  lend  to  truth,— 
all  that  he  was  left  to  interpret,  in  his  own  way,  of 
the  absent  and  the  silent, — till,  at  length,  armii^ 
himself  against  fancied  enemies  and  wrongs,  and, 
with  the  condition  (as  it  seemed  to  him)  of  an  outlaw, 
asswning  also  the  desperation,   he  resolved',  as  bia 
countrymen  would  not  do  justice  to  the  better  parta 
of  his  nature,  to  have,  at  least,  the  perverse  satis- 
faction of  braving  and  shocking  them  with  the  worst 
It  is  to  this  feeling,  I  am  convinced,  far  more  thai 
to  any  depraved  taste  for  such  a  course  of  life,  that 
the  extravagances  to  which  he  now,  for  a  short  Use, 
gave  loose  are  to  be  attributed.    The  exciting 
indeed,  of  this  mode  of  existence  while  it 
both  upon  his  spirits  and  his  genius, — so  like  what, 
as  he  himself  tells  us,  was  always  produced  in  him 
by  a  state  of  contest  a^d  defiance, — showed  how 
much  of  this  latter  feeling  must  have  been  mixed  with 
his  excesses.    The  altered  character,    too,  of  his 
letters  in  this  respect  cannot  fail,  I  think,  to  be  re 
marked  by  the  reader, — there  being,  with  an  evident 
increase  of  intellectual  vigour,  a  tone  of  violence  and 
bravado  breaking  out  in  tKem  continually,  which 
marks  the  high  pitch  of  reaction  to  which  he  had 
wound  up  his  temper. 

In  fact,  so  far  from  the  powers  of  his  intellect 
being  at  all  weakened  or  dissipated  by  these  irregu- 
larities, he  was,  perhaps,  at  no  time  of  his  life,  to 
actively  in  the  full  possession  of  all  its  energies;  and 
his  friend  Shelley,  who  went  to  Venice,  at  this 
period,  to  see  him,*  used  to  say,  that  all  he  observed 

*  The  following  are  extracts  from  a  letter  of  SheOeyl  to 
a  friend  at  this  time. 

"  Venice,  Aafust,  lOS. 
"  We  came  from  Padua  hither  in  a  gondola ;  and  fbe 
Gondoliere,  among  other  things,  without  any  hint  on  oar 
part,  began  talking  of  Lord  Byron.  He  said  he  wu  i 
'Giovanotto  Ingleae,'  with  a  *uome  strayagaDte,'  wbo 
lived  very  luxuriously,  and  spent  great  sumsof  moaey.  *  * 

*  At  three  o'clock  I  called  on  Lord  Byron.^  He  wasde- 
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of  the  workings  of  Byron's  mmd,  during  his  Tisit, 
gave  him  a  far  higher  idea  of  its  powers  than  he  had 
ever  before  entertained.  It  was,  indeed,  then  that 
Shelley  sketched  out,  and  chiefly  wrote,  his  poem  of 
**  Julian  and  Maddalo,''  in  the  latter  of  which  per- 
sonages he  has  so  picturesquely  shadowed  forth  his 
noble  friend  *  and  the  allusions  to  '^the  Swan  of 
Albion,"  in  his  ^  Lines  written  among  the  Euganean 
Hills^"  were  also,  I  understand,  the  result  of  the 
same  access  of  admiration  and  enthusiasm. 

In  speaking  of  the  Venetian  women,  in  one  of  the 
preceding  letters.  Lord  Byron,  it  will  be  recollected, 
remarks,  that  the  beauty  for  which  they  were  once 
so  celebrated  is  no  longer  now  to  be  found  among  the 
^  Dame,"  or  higher  orders,  but  all  under  the  "  faz- 
zioli,"  or  kerchiefs  of  the  lower.  It  was,  unluckily, 
among  these  latter  specimens  of  thi  ^  bel  sangue"  of 
Venice  that  he  now,  by  a  suddenness  of  descent  in 
the  scale  (A  refinement,  for  which  nothing  but  the 
present  wayward  state  of  his  mind  can  account,  chose 
to  select  the  companions  of  his  disengaged  hoars ; — 
and  an  additional  proof  that,  in  th^  short,  daring 
career  of  libertinism,  he  was  but  desperately  seeking 
relief  for  a  wronged  and  mortified  spirit,  and 
«  Wbat  to  iu  seem'd  guilt  might  be  bat  woe,*— 

is  that,  mo^  than  once,  of  an  evening,  whoa  his  house 
has  been  in  the  possession  of  such  visitants,  he  has 
been  known. to  hurry  away  in  his  gondola,  and  pass 
the  greater  part  of  the  night  upon  the  water,  as  if 
hating  to  return  to  his  home.  It  is,  indeed,  certain, 
tha*  to  this  least  defensible  portion  of  his  whole  life 
be  always  looked  back,^ during  the  short  remainder 
of  it,  with  painful  self-reproach;  and  among  the 


lighted  to  see  me,  and  our  fint  conversation  of  course 
consisted  in  the  object  of  our  visit.  *  *  *  Ho  took  me  in 
his  gondola,  across  th«  Lagima,  to  a  long,  strandy  sand, 
which  defends  Venice  flrom  the  Adriatic.  When  we  dis- 
embarked, we  found  his  horses  waiting  ibr  us,  and  we  rode 
along  the  sands,  talking.  <  Our  conversation  consisted  in 
histories  of  his  own  wounded  feelings,  and  questions  as  to 
my  affairs,  with  great  professions  of  friends]ii|>  aYid  regard 
for  me.  He  said  that  if  he  had  been  in  England,  at  the 
time  of  the  Chancery  affair,  he  would  have  moved  heaven 
and  earth<io  have  preventedjroch  a  decision.  He  talked  of 
literary  matters,— 4ii8  Fourth  Canto,  which  he  sajrs  is  very 
good,  and  indeed  repeated  some  stanzas,  of  great  energy, 
to  me.  When  we  returned  to  his  palace,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  magnificibnt  in  Venice,  &c.  &c.* 

*  In  the  prefiice  also  to  this  poem,  under  the  fictitious 
name  of  Count  Maddalo,  the  foUowing^ust  and  striking 
portrait  of  Lord  Byron  is  drawn  :— 

*  He  is  a  person  of  the  most  consummate  genius,  and 
capable,'  if  he  would  direct  his  energies  to  such  an  end,  of 
becoming  the  redeemer  of  his  degraded  country.  But  it  is 
bis  weakness  to  be  proud :  he  derives,  from  a  comparison 
of  his  own  extraordinary  mind  with  ^  dwarfish  intellects 
that  surround  him,  an  intense  apprehension  of  the  nothing* 
ness  of  hnman  life.  His  passions  and  his  powers  are  ij^- 
compaiably  greater  than  those  of  other  men,  and  instead 
of  the  latter  having  been  employed  in  curbing  the  former 
they  have  mutually  lent  each  other  «(trength.  His  ambi- 
tion preys  upon  itself  fbr  want  of  objects  which  it  can 
consider  worthy  of  exertion.  I  say  that  Maddalo  is  proud, 
because  I  can  find  no  other  word  to  express  the  con- 
centered and  impatient  feelings  which  consume  him ;  but 
it  ia  on  his  own  hopes  and  afibctions  only  that  he  seems  to 
trample,  for  in  social  life  no  human  being  can  be  more 
.gentle,   patient,  and  unassuming  than  Maddalo.    ]^e  is 

cheerful,  frank,  and  witty.  His  more  serious  conversation 
is  a  sort  of  intoxication.  He  has  travelled  much ;  and  there 
is  an  inexpranible  charm  in  his  relation  of  his  adventures 
in  different  countries" 


causes  of  the  detestation  which  he  afterwards  felt 
for  Venice^  this  recollection  of  the  excesses  to  which 
he  had  there  abandoned  himself  was  not  the  least 
prominent. 

The  most  distinguished  and,  at  last,  the  reignmg 
favourite  of  all  this  unworthy  Haram  was  a  woman 
named  Margarita  Cogni,  who  has  been  already  men- 
tioned in  one  of  these  letters,  and  who,  from  the  trade 
of  her  husband,  was  known  by  the  title  of  the  Forna- 
rina.  A  portrait  of  this  handsome  virago,  drawn  by 
Harlowe  when  at  Venice,  having  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  one  of  Lord  Byron's  friends  after  the  death  of  ttiat 
artist,  the  noble  poet,  on  being  applied  to  for  some 
particulars  of  his  heroine,  wrote  a  long  letter  on  the 
subject,  from  which  the  following  are  extracts : — 

^  Since  you  desire  the  story  of  Margarita  Cogni, 
yoa  shall  be  told  it,  though  it  may  be  lengthy. 

^  der  face  is  the  fine  Venetian  cast  of  the  old  time ; 
her  figure,  though  perhaps  too  tall,  is  not  less  fine — 
and  taken  altogether  in  the  national  dress. 

**  In  the  summer  of  1817,  *  *  *  *  and  myself  were 
sauntering  on  horseback  along  the  Brenta  one  even- 
ing, when,  amongst  a  group  of  peasants,  we  remarked 
two  girls  as  the  prettiest  we  had  seen  for  some  time. 
About  this  period,  there  had  been  great  distress  in 
the  countiy,  and  I  had  a  little  relieved  some  of.  the 
people.  Generosity  makes  a  great  figure  at  very 
little  cost  in  Venetian  livres,  and  mme  had  probably 
been  exaggerated  as  an^  Englishman's.  Whether 
they  remarked  us  looking  at  them  or  no,  I  know  not ; 
but  one  of  them  called  out  to  me  in  Venetian,  '  Why 
do  not  you,  who  relieve  others,  think  of  us  also  ? ' 
I  turned  round  and  answered  her — 'Cara,  tu  sei 
troppo  belia  e  giovane  per  aver*  bisogna  del*  ^occorso 
mio.'  She  answered,  '  If  you  saw  my  hut  and  my 
food,  you  would  not  say  so.'  All  this  passed  half 
jestingly,  and  I  saw  no  more  of  her  for  some  days. 

^  A  few  evenings  after,  we  met  with  these  two  girls 
again,  and  they  addressed  us  more  seriously,  assuring 
us  of  the  truth  of  their  statement.  They  were  cousins ; 
Margarita  married,  the  other  single.  As  I  doubted 
still  of  the  circumstances,  I  took  the  business  in  a 
different  light,  and  made  an  appointment  with  them 
for  the  next  evening.  *  *  *  ♦ 

«  «  *  *  *  :¥  ^ 

In  short,  in  a  /ew  evenings  we  arranged  our  affairs, 
and  for  a  long  spa^e  of  time  she  was  the  only  one  who 
preserved  over  me  an  ascendancy  which  was  often  dis- 
puted, and  never  impaired. 

^The  reasons  of  this  were,  firstly,  her  person; — 
very  dark,  tall,  the  Venetian  Cace,  very  fine  black 
eyes.  She  was  two-and-twenty  years  old,  *  * 
*  *  *  *  *  *  •    She 

was  besides  a  thorough  Venetian  in  her  dialect,  in 
her  thoughts,  in  h^  countenance,  in  every  thing, 
with  all  their  naivete  and  pantaloon  humour.  Besides, 
she  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  could  not 
plague  me  with  letters,— except  twice  that  she  paid 
sixpence  to  a  public  scribe,  under  the  piazza,  to 
make  a  letter  for  her,  upon  some  occasion  when  I 
was  ill  and  coukl  not  see  her.  In  other  respects,  she 
was  somewhat  fierce  and  *  prepotente/  that  is  over* 
bearing,  and  used  to  walk  in  whenever  it  suited  her, 
with  no  very  great  regard  to  time,  place,  nor  persons : 
and  if  she  found  any  women  in  her  way,  she  knocked 
them  down. 

^  37 
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**  When  I  first  knew  her,  I  was  in  *  relazione ' 
(liaison)  with  la  Signora  *  *,  who  was  siHy  enough 
one  evening  at  Dolo,  accompanied  by  some  of  her 
female  friends,  to  threaten  her ;  for  the  gossipft  of  the 
Villeggiatura  had  already  found  out,  by  the  neighing 
of  my  horse  one  evening,  that  I  used  to  *  ride  late  in 
the  night '  to  meet  the  Fomarina.  Margarita  threw 
back  her  veil  (fazziolo),  and  repliec^  in  very  explicit 
Venetian :  *  You  are  not  his  wife :  I  am  not  his 
wife :  you  are  his  Donna,  'and  /  am  his  Donna : 
your  husband  is  a  becco,  and  mine  is  another.  For 
the  rest,  what  right  have  you  to  reproach  me  ?  If 
he  prefers  me  to  you,  is  it  my  fault  ?  If  you  wish  to 
secure  him,  tie  him  to  your  petticoat-string. — ^But  do 
not  think  to  speak  to  me  without  a  reply,  because  you 
happen  to  be  richer  than  I  am.'  Having  delivej^ed 
this  pretty  piece  of  eloquence  (which  I  translate  as  it 
was  related  to  me  by  a  bystander),  she  went  on  her 
way,  leaving  a  numerous  audience,  with  Madame  *  *, 
to  ponder  at  her  leisure  on  the  dialogue  between 
them. 

"  When  I  came  to  Venice  for  the  winter,  she  fol- 
lowed ;  and  as  she  found  herself  out  to  be  a  favourite, 
she  came  to  me  pretty  often.  But  she  had  inordinate 
self-love,  and  was  not  tolerant  of  other  women.  At 
the  *  Cavalchina,'  the  masqued  ball  on  the  last  ni^ht 
of  the  Carnival,  where  all  the  world  goes,  she  snatch- 
ed off  the  mask  cl  Madame  Contarini,  a  lady  noble 
by  birth,  and  decent  in  conduct,  for  no  other  rea- 
son but  because  she  happened  to  be  leaning  on 
my  arm.  You  may  suppose  what  a  cursed  noise 
this  made ;  but  this  is  only  one  of  ^er  pranks. 

^  At  last  she  quarrelled  with  her  husband,  and  one 
eveningtan  away  to  my  house.  I  told  her  this  would 
not  do  :  she  said  she  would  lie  in  the  street,  but  not 
go  back  to  him;  that  he  beat  her,  (Ihe  gentle  tigress !) 
spent  her  money,  and  scandalously  neglected  her.  As 
it  Y^as  midnight,  I  let  her  stay,  and  next  day,  there 
was  no  moving  her  at  all.  Her  husband  came,  roaring 
and  crying,  and  entreating  her  to  come  back : — not 
she  1  He  then  applied  to  the  police,  and  they  applied 
to  me :  I  told  them  and  her  husband  to  take  her;  I  did 
not  want  her ;  she  had  come,  and  I  could  not  fling 
her  out  of  the  window ;  but  they  might  conduct  her 
through  that  or  the  door  if  they  chose.it.  She  went 
before  the  'commissary,  but  yvaa  obliged  to  return 
with  that  *  becco  ettico,'  as  she  called  the  poor  man, 
who  had  a  phthisic.  In  a  few  days  she  ran  away 
again.  After  a  precious  piece  of  work,  she  fixed  her- 
self in  my  house,  really  and  truly  without  my  consent ; 
but,  owing  to  my  indolence,  and  not  being  able  to 
keep  my  countenance — for  if  I  be^n  in  a  rage,  she 
always  finished  by  making  me  laugh  with  some  Ve- 
netian pantaloonery  or  another;  and  the  gipsy  knew 
this  well  enough,  as  well  as  her  other  powers  of 
persuasion,  and  exerted  them  with  the  usual  tact  and 
success  of  aH  she-things; — ^high  and  low,  they  are  all 
alike  for  that. 

^  Madame  Benzoni  also  took  her  under  her  protec- 
tion, and  then  her  head  turned.  She  was  always  in 
extremes,  either  crying  or  laughing,  and  so  fierce 
when  angered,  that  she  was  the  terror  of  men,  wo- 
men, and  children — ^for  she  had  the  strength  of  aa 
Amazon,  with  the  temper  of  Medea.  She  was  a  fine 
animal,  but  quite  untameable.  J  was  the  only  per- 
son that  could  at  all  keep  her  in   ary  order  ,1iind 


whta  she^saw  me  reaUy  angry  (wBich  they  tell  i 
a  savage  sight),'  she  subsidecL    But  sbe  liftd  a  I 
sand  fooleries.    In  her  faaasiplo^'the  dressof  I 
orders,  she  looked  beautiful ;  hut,  alas!  slie^l 
for  a  hat  and  feathers ;  and  alKI  could  eay  or  (iD(i 
I  said  ipuch)  could  not  prevent  this  tRLveatie.  1] 
the  first  into  the  fire;  but  I  got  tired  of 
them  befpre  she  did  of  buying  them,  9o  that  sltei 
herself  a  fi^re — for  jtbey  d^dnot  ^  all  becosiiFJ 
' '^  Then  she  would  have  her  gowns  v^  a  i 
like  a  lady,  forsooth;  nothing  would  serve  lu^l 
*  I'abita  colla  coua/  or  cua,  (that  is  the  Ve 
for  Ma  cola,'  the  tail  or  ^rain),  and  asherca 
pronunciation  of  the  word  fnade  me  laugh,  tbe 
an  end  of  all  controversy,  and  she  dra^^  (1 
helical  tail  after  l^r  eveiy  where. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  she  beat   the  wonen 
stopped  my  letters.    I  found  her  one  day 
over  one.    She  used  to  try  to  find  out  by  theiri 
whether  they  were' feminine  or  no;  and  she  pad  I 
lament  her  ignorance,  and  actually  studied  li^'tl 
phabet,  on  purpo^  (as  she  declared)  to 
letters  addressed  to  me  and  read  their  coateota 

**  I  must  not  omit  to  do  justice  to  her  housAi 
ing  qualities.  After  she  came  into  my  house  aa*^ 
di  governo,'  the  expenses  were  ITeduted  to  le»^ 
half,  and  every »  bof|y   did  th^  duty  bett 
apartments  were  kept  in  ofder,  and  every  tbin&i 
'  every  bo(!|y  elte,  except  herseiyr. 

''.That  she  had  a  sufiScieat  regard  for  me  iai 
wild  way,  I  had  many  reasons ^to, belike.  Iii 
mention  one.    In  thei^utua»n,  one  d^y,  going  to  I 
Lido  with  my  gondoliers,^ Vre  Jfrere  overtakes 
heavy  squall,  and  the  gondola  put  fn  peril— bate  1 
away,  boat  filling,  oar  lost,  tumbliitig:  sea,  thg 
rain  in  torren^,  night  coming,  and  wind 
On  Olir  return,  after  a  tight  struggle,  I  foDsd : 
the  open  steps  of  the  Mooenigapataee,  oa  tbe< 
Canary  with  Iter  great  black  ey^flashing  thrpu^i 
tearsi  and  Ibe  }png  dark  hair,  which  was  strei 
drenched  Vfith,  fain,'*'over  her  brows  ^nd  hijeas^ 
was  perfectly  exposed  to  the  storm;  and  the 
blowing  her  hair  kad  dress  about  her  thiii  taU  I 
and  the  lightning  flashing  tound  her,  ahd 
rolling  at  her  feet,  mad^  her  looklUce  Medea  i 
from  her  chariot,  or  theSih^l  of  thd  tftmpjest  thati 
rolling  around  her,  the  only  living  thing  within  I 
at  that  moment  except  ourselves.    On  seeing inei 
she  did  not  wait  to  greet  me,  as  might  have  beeai 
pected,  but  calling  out  to  me — '.Ah !  ean*  della  T 
donna,  xe  esto  il  tempo  per  andar*  af  Lido?  (i 
dog  of  the  Virgin,  is  this  a  time  to  go  to  Lidp?) . 
into  the  house,  and  solaced  herself  with  scoMiogi 
boatmen  for  not  foreseeing  the  '  t^npcnrale.'  I 
lold  by  the  servants  that  she  haden^  beenpreve 
from  coming  in  a  boat  to  look  after  me,  by  the  r 
of  allfthe  gondoliers  of  the  cahal  td  put  ontintoi 
harbour  in  such  a  moment ;  and-^  thai  then  she 
down  on  the  steps  in  all  the  thickest  of  the  sqn 
and  would  neither  be  removed  nor  comforted, 
joy  at  seeing  me  again  was  moderately  mixed 
ferocity,  and  gave  me  the  idea  of  a  tigresaoveri 
recovered  cubs.  *• 

^  But  her  reign  drew  near  a  ck)8e.    She  beetf>{ 
quite  ungovernable  some  months  after,  And  a  i 
renceof  complaints,  some  true,  and  many  dbe-'*! 
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fafdmite  lu|8  no  fnend8'*--detmniiiediiie  iA  part  with 
her.  I  fold  her  quietly  that  she  muf  t  return  home 
(she  had  acq^iired  »  sufficieIl^  provision  for  herself 
aad,  mother,  &c.  in  niy  service),  a^d  she  refused  to 
quit  the  house."  1  was  firm,  and  she  went  threaten- 
ing knives  and  reveng;e.  I  (bldiier  that  I  had  seen 
knives  drawn  before  her  time,  and  that  if  she  chose  to 
begin,  there  was  a  knife,  and  fork  ateo,  at'her^eryice 
cKi  tii»' table,  and  th^t  intimidalion  woidd^not  do. 
The  nezJt  day;  while  I  was  at  dinner,  she  walked  in 
(having  ^roken  open  a«gl^-door  that  led  from  the 
hall  below  to  the  stairca^,  byVay*  of  prologue),  and 
advancing  straight  up  to  the  tablq,  pnatched  the 
knife  from  my  hand,'€utting  -nie'^light^  in  the 
thumb  in  the  operation.  Whetlier  she  meluit  to 
use  this  against  h^^f  or  me,  *I  know  not't-pro- , 
bably  against  neither— but  Fletcher  ^ize<i  her  by 
the  arms,  and  disarmed  her.  .  I  th^  called  my  boat- 
men, and  desired  them*to  get  the  gondola,  ready^  and 
conduct  Iter  to  her  oyvn  house  again,  seeing  carefully, 
that  sl^e  did  ^rselfno  n^ischiefby  the  way.  She 
seemed^  quite  quiet,  and  walked  down  staurs.  I  re- 
sumed iaj  dinner.  / 

^  We  heard  a  great  noise,,  and  went  out,  and  met 
them' on  the  staircase,  canying  be&up  stairs.  She 
bad  thrown  herself  into  the  canal.  That  she-intended 
tp  destroy  herself,  I  do  hot  believe :  but  i^hen  we 
consider  the  /ear  women  and  men  who  oaa't  swim 
have  of  deep  «or  evea  of  shallow  water  (and  the 
VenetiEUis  in  particular,  though  they  live  on  the 
vraves),  and  that  it  ■'was  also  night,  and  dark,  and 
vei7  cold,  it  shows  t|iat  she  had  a  devilish  spirit  of 
some  sort  within  her.  They  had  got  her  out  without 
much  difficulty  or  damage,  excepting  the  salt  water 
she  had  swallowed,  and  the  wetting  she  had  under- 

**  I  foresaw  her  intention  to  refix  herselfy^and  sent 
for  a  surgeon,  inquiring  how  many  hours  it  would 
require  to  restore  her  fnpm  her 'agitation;  and  he 
named  the  time.  I4hen  said,  *1  give  you  that  time, 
and  more  if  you 'require  it;  but  at  the  expiration  of 
this  prescribed  period,  ifaM  doifs  not  leave  the  house, 
/wiU.' 

^  All  my  people  were  consternated.  They  had 
always  been  frightened  at  her,  and  werejiow  paraly- 
sed :  they  wanted  me  to  aj^ly  to  the  poHce,  to  guard 
myself,  &c.  &c.  like  a  pack,  of  snivelling  servile 
boobies  as  they  were.  I  did  nothing  of  the  kind, 
thinking  that  I  might  as  well  end  that  way  as  an- 
other ;  besides,  I  had  been  used  to  savage  women,  and 
knew  their  w&ys. 

^  I  had  her  sent  home  quietly  after  her  recovery, 
and  never  saw  her  since,  except  twice  at  the  opera, 
at  a  distance  amongst  the  audience.  She  made  many 
attempts  |o  return,  but  no  more  violent  ones. — And 
this  is  the  story  of  Margarita  Cogni,  as  far  as  it 
rekites  to  me. 

.  **  I  forgot  to  mention  that  she  was  very  devout,  and 
would  cross  herself  if  she  heard  the  prayer  time 
strike,   *♦***♦• 


i      **  She  was  quick  in  reply ;  as,  for  instance — One 

*  day  when  she  had  made  me  very  angry  with  beating 

somebody  or  other  I  called  her  a  cow  {cow,  in  Italian, 


is  a  sad  affront).  I  called  her '  Vacca.'  She  turned 
round,  curtsied,  and  answered, '  Vacca  tua,  'celenza, 
(i.  e.  eocelenza).  '  Your  cow,  please  your  Excel- 
4ency.'  In  short,  she  was,  as  I  said  before,  a  vcnry 
fine  animkl,  of  considerable  beauty  and  energy,  with 
many  good  and  several  amu^g  qualities,  but  wild 
as  a  witch  and  fierce  as  a  demon.  She  used  to  boast 
publicly  of  her  ascendancy  over  me,  contrasting  it 
with  that  of  other  women,  and  assigning  for  it  sundiy 
reasons,  *  *  *,  True  it  was,  that  they  all  tried  to 
get  her  away,  and  no  one  succeeded  till  her  own 
absurdity,  helped  them. 

^  fomittsd  to  tell  you  her  answer,  when  I  reproach- 
ed tier  for  snatching  Madame  Contarqii's  mask,  at 
the  Cavalchina.  I  represented  to  her  that  she  was 
a  lady  of  high  birth,  *  una  Damk,'  &c.  She  answered, 
'  Se  ella  h  dama,  mi  (io)  son  Veneziana ;' — '  if  she  is 
a  lady,  I  am  a  Venetian.'  This  would  have  been 
fine  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  pride  of  the  nation 
rising  up  against  th^  pride  of  aristocracy :  but,  alas  1 
Venice,  and  her  people,  and  her  nobles,  areaKke 
returning  fast  to  the  ocean ;  and  where  there  is  no 
independence,  there  can  be  no  real  self-re8|>ect.  I 
believe  that  I  mistook  or  mis-stated  one  of  her  phrases 
in  my  letter;  it  should  have  been — *Can'  della  Ma- 
donna, cosa  vui  tu  ?  esto  non  e  tempo  per  andar'  a 
Lido?*" 

• 
It  was  at  this  time,  as  we  shall  see  by  the  letters  I 
am  about  to  produce,  and  as  the  features,  indeed,  of 
the  progeny  itself  would  but  too  plainly  indicate,  that 
he  conceived,  and  wrote  some  part  of,  his  Poem  of 
^  Don  Juan ;  ^ — and  never  did  pages  more  fairiifully 
and,  in  many  respects,  lamentably  reflect  every 
variety  of  feeling,  and  whim,  and  passion  that,  Uke 
the  rack  of  autumn,  swept  across  the  author's  mind 
in  writing  them!  Nothing  less,  indeed,  than  that 
singular  combination  of  attributes,  which  existed  and 
were  in  full  activity  in  his  mind  atlhis  moment,  could 
have  suggested,  or  been  capable  of,  the  execution  of 
such  a  work.  The  cool  shrewdness  of  age  with  the 
vivacity  and  glowing  temperament  of  youth, — the 
wit  of  a  Voltaire,  with  the  sensibility  of  a  Rousseau, 
— the  minute,  practical  knowledge  of  the  man  of 
society,  with  the  abstract  and  self-contemplative 
spirit  of  the  poet, — a  susceptibility  of  all  that  is 
grandest  and  most  affecting  in  human  virtue,  with  a 
deepa  withering  experience  of  all  that  is  most  fatal 
to  it, — the  two  extremes,  in  short,  of  man's  mixed 
and  inconsistent  nature,  now  rankly  smelling  of 
earth,r  now  breathing  of  .heaven, — such  was  the 
strange  assemblage  of  contrary  elements,  all  meeting 
together  in  the  same  mind,  and  all  brought  to  bear,  in 
turn,  upon  the  same  task,  from  which  alone  could  have 
sprung  this  extrawdinary  Poem, — the  most  powerful 
and,  in  many  respects,  painful  display  of  the  versatility 
of  genius  that  has  ever  been  left  for  succeeding  ages 
to  wonder  at  and  deplore. 

I  shall  now  proceed  with  his  correspondence, — 
having  thought  some  of  the  preceding  observations 
necessary,  not  only  to  explain,  to  the  reader  much  of 
what  he  will  find  in  these  letters,  but  to  account  to 
him  for  much  that  has  been  uecnssarily  omitted. 
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LETTER  CCCXVUI. 

TO  3lft.  MURRAY. 

«  Venice,  June  18th,  1818. 

« Busineas  and  the  utter  and  iDexpUcable  silence 
of  all  my  correspondents  renders  me  impatient  and 
troublesome.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Hanson  for  a  balance 
which  is  (or  ought  to  be)  in  his  hands ; — no  answer. 
I  expected  the  messenger  with  the  Newstead  papers 
two  inontlis  ago,  and  instead  of  hhn,  I  received  a 
requisition  to  proceed  to  Geneva,  which  (from  *  *, 
who  knows  my  wishes  and  opinions  about  approaching 
England)  could  only  be  irony  or  insult. 

"I  must,  therefore,  trouble  you  to  pay  into  my 
bankers'  immediately  whatever  sum  or  sums  you 
can  make  it  convenient  to  do  on  our  agreement; 
otherwise,  I  shall  be  put  to  the  severest  and  most 
immediate  inconvenience ;  and  this  at  a  time  when,  by 
every  rational  prospect  and  calculation,  I  ought  to 
be  in  the  receipt  of  considerable  sums.  Pray  do  not 
neglect  this ;  you  have  no  idea  to  what  inconvenience 
you  will  otherwise  put  me.  *  *  had  some  absurd 
notion  about  the  disposal  of  this  money  in  annuity 
(or  God  knows  what),  which  I  merely  listened  to 
when  he  was  here  to  avoid  squabbles  and  sermons ; 
but  I  have  occasion  for  the  principal,  and  had  never 
any  serious  idea  of  appropriating  it  otherwise  than  to 
answer  my  personal  expenses.  Hobhouse's  wish  is, 
if  pdssible,  to  force  me  back  to  England  :*  he  will 
not  succeed ;  and  if  he  did,  I  would  not  stay.  I  hate 
the  country,  and  like  this ;  and  all  foolish  opppsltion, 
of  oourse,  merely  adds  to  the  feeling.  Your  silence 
makes  me  doubt  the  success  of  Cmto  Fourth.  If  it 
has  failed,  I  will  make  such  deduction  as  you  think 
proper  and  fair  from  the  original  agreement;  but  I 
could  wish  whatever  is  to  be  paid  were  remitted  to 
me,  without  delay,  through  the  usual  channel,  by 
oourse  of  post. 

^  When  I  tell  you  thajt  I  have  not  heard  a  word 
from  England  since  very  early  in  May,  I  have  made 
the  eulogium  of  my  fijends,  or  the  persons  who  call 
themselves  so,  smce  I  have  written  so  often  and  in  the 
greatest  anxiety.  Thank  God,  the  longer  I  am 
absent,  the  less  cause  I  see  for  regretting  the  country 
or  its  living  contents. 

''I  am  yours,  &c. 

"P.S.  Tell  Mr  *  ♦  *that  *  *  * 

and  that  I  will  never  forgive  him  (or  any  body)  the 
atrocity  of  their  late  silence,  at  a  time  when  I  wish- 
ed particularly  to  hear,  for  every  reason,  from  my 
friends.** 

LETTER  CCCXIX. 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

**  Venice,  July  lOth,  1818. 
^I  have  received  your  letter  and  the  credit  from 
Moriands,  &c.  for  whom  I  have  also  drawn  upon  you 
al  sixty  days'  sight  for  the  ijeniainder,  according  to 
your  proposition. 

*  Deeply  if  if,  for  many  reasons,  to  be  regretted  tliat 
tliia  firiendly  purpose  did  not  succeed. 


^^  I  am  still  wailing  in  Venice,  in  expeetancj  of  thai 
arrival  of  Hanson's  clerk.    What  can  detain  Iub^ 1 1 
do  not  know ;  but  I  trust  that  Mr  Hobhouae,  ul 
Mr  Kinnaird,  when  their  political  fit  is  abated,  il 
take  the  trouble  to  inquire  and  expedite  bin,  ul| 
have  neariy  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  dej 
upon  the  completion  of  the  sale  and  the  ngoatuRti 
the  papers. 

^  The  draft  on  you  is  drawn  up  by  Sirt  and 
halffl.    I  hope  that  the  form  13  correct.    I  ugied 
two  or  three  days  ago,  desiring  them  to  forpidil 
Messrs.  Morland  and  Ransom. 

^  Your  projected  editions  for  November  bad 
be  postponed,  as  1  have  some  things  in  projed, 
preparation,  that  may  be  of  use  to  you,  tboush 
very  important  in  themselves.    I  have  compIdedfl| 
Ode  on  Venice,  and^  have  two  Stories,  one 
and  one  ludicrous  (a  la  Beppo),  not  yet  finiabied, 
in  no  hurry  to  be  so. 

^  You  talk  of  the  letter  to  Hobhouse  bdog 
admired,  and  speak  of  prose.    *!  tfiiilk  of 
(for  your  full  edition)  some  Memoirs  of  myHiis, 
prefix  to  them,  upon  the  same  model  (tboogh 
enough,  I  fear,  from  reaching  it)  of  Gifibrd, 
&c. ;  and  this  without  any  mtention  d  making 
closures,  or  remarks  upon  living  people,  Whidi 
be  unpleasant  to  them :  but  I  think  it  might  be 
and  well  done.    However,  this  is  to  be  com 
I  have  materials  in  plenty,  but  the  greater  put 
them  could  not  be  used  by  me,  nor  for  these  b 
years  to  come.    However,  there  is  «iough 
»lhese,  and  merely  as  a  literary  man,  to  make  a 
face  for  such  an  edition  as  you  meditate.    ButtUi 
by  the  way :  I  have  not  made  up  my  mind. 

^I  enclose  you  a  note  on  the  subject  of  ^Pi 
sina,*  ughich  Hobhouse  can  dress  for  you.  Itii 
extract  of  particulars  from  a  history  q(  Ferrara. 

'^I  trust  you  have  been  attentive  to  Missiagiia, 
the  English  have  the  cbluracter  (A  neglecting 
Italians  at  present,  which  I  hope  you  wifl  redeea. 

^  Yours  in  haste, 

LETTER  CCCXX. 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

"  Venice,  July  mb,ISIi 
'^I  suppose  that  Aglietti  vrill  take  whateTerjMl 
offer,  but  till  his  return  from  Vienna  I  can  iiiafcekiil 
no  proposal ;  nor,  indeed,  have  you  authorised  ne HI 
do  sa  The  three  French  notes  are  by  Lady  Huyil 
also  another  half-English-French-Italian.  They  utj 
very  pretty  and  passionate;  it  is  a  pit]'  that  a  piectj 
of  one  of  them  is  lost.  Algarotti  seems  to  have  \nm 
ed  her  ill;  but  she  was  much  his  senior,  *^^\ 
women  are  used  ill — or  say  so,  whether  tbey  fl*j 
or  not. 

♦•      *       *       ♦       ♦       ♦ 

**  I  shall  be  glad  of  your  books  and  powdefi>  ^ 
am  still  in  waiting  for  Hanson's  clerk,  but  luckily  ^ 
At  Geneva.  All  my  good  friends  wrote  iom^ 
hasten  there  to  meet  him,  but  not  one  had  the  f^ 
sense,  or  the  good  nature,  to  write  af terwanb  to  iJ 
me  that  it  would  be  timeand  a  journey  thrown  anji 
as  he  could  not  set  off  for  some  months  after  (^ 
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period  appoioted.  If  I  had  taken  the  journey  on  the 
general  su^estion,  I  never  would  have  spoken  again 
to  one  of  you  a3  long  as  I  existed.  I  have  written 
to  request  Mr  Rinnaird,  when  the  foam  oS  his  politics 
is  wiped  away,  to  extract  a  positive  answer  from 
that  *  *  *  *  ,  and  not  to  keep  i^e  in  a  state  of 
suspense  ^upon  the  subject  I  hope  that  Rinnaird, 
who  has  my  power  of  attorney,  keeps  a  bok-out 
upon  the  gentlemftn,  whi(^  is  the  more  necessary,  as 
I  have  a  great  dishlte  to  the  idea  of  coming  over  to 
look  after  him  myself. 

''I  hase  several  things  begun,  v^rse  and  prose, 
but  none  in  much  forwardness.  Fhave  vnritten  some 
six  or  seven  sheets  of  a  Life,  whieh  I  mean  to  con 
tinue,  and  send  you  when  finished.  It  may  perhaps 
serve  for  your  projected  editions.  If  you  would  tell 
me  exactly  (for  I  know  nothhig,  and  hpive  no  corres- 
pondents, except  on  business)  the  state  qf  the  recep- 
tion of  our  late  publications,  and  the  feeling  upon 
them,  without  consulting  any  delicacies  (I  am  too 
seasoned  to  require  them),  I  should  know  how  and 
in  what  manner  to  proceed.  !•  should  not  like  to 
gire  them  too  much,  which  may  probably  have  been 
thetcase  already ;  but,  as  I  tell  you,  1  know  nothing. 

*^  I  once  wrote  from,  the  fulness  of  my  hiind  and 
the  love  of  fame  (not  as  an  end^  but  as  a  means,  to 
obtain  that  influence  over  men's  minds  which  is 
power  in  itself^  and  in  its  consequences),  and  ndw 
from  habit  and  from  avarice ;  so  that  the  effect  may 
probably  be  as  different  as  jthe  inspiration.  I  have 
Uie  sanie  facility,  and  indeed  necessity,  of  composi- 
tion, to  avoid  idleness  (thbugh  idleness  in  a  hot 
country  is  a  pleasure),  but  a  much  greater  indif- 
ference to  what  is  to  become  of  it,  aftier  it  has  served 
my  immediate  purpose.  However,  I  should  on  no 
acoount  like  to--T — but  I  won't  go  on,  like  the  arch- 
bishop of  Omnada,  as  I  am  very  sure  that. you  dread 
the  &te  of  €H1  Bl^;  and  with  good  reason. 

"Yours,  &c. 

"P.S.  I  have  written  some  very  savage  letters  to 
Mr  Hobhouse,  Kinnaird,  to  you,  and  to  Hanson,  be- 
cause the  dience  of  so  long  a  time  made  me  tear  off 
my  remaining  rags  of  patience.  I  have  seen  one  or 
two  latCu  English  publioitions,  which  are  no  great 
things,  except  Rob  Roy.  I  shall.be  glad  of  Whistle^ 
craft." 

LETTER  CCCXXI. 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

**  Veiiice,  August  26th,  1U8. 
"  You  may  go  on  vritk  your  edition,  without  cal- 
culating on  the  Memoir,  which  I  shall  not  pubb'sh  at 
present.  It  is  hearly  finished,  but  will  be  too  long ; 
and  there  are  so  many  things,  which,  out  of  regard 
to  the  living,  cannot  be  mentioned,  that  I  have 
written  with  too  mucl\.detail  of  thaf  which  interested 
me  least;  so  that  my  autobiographical  Essay  would 
resemble  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet  at  the  country  thea- 
tre, recited  *  with  the  p{ut  of  Hamlet  left  out  by 
particular  desire.'  I  shall  keep  it  among  qay  papers ; 
it  virill  be  a  lund  of  guide-post  in  case  of  death,  and 
prevent  some  of  the  lies  which  would  otherwise  be 
told,  and  destroy  some  which  have  been  told  already. 
I  "  The  Tales  also  are  in  ai)  unfinished  state,  and  I 
i  can  fix  no  time  for  their  completion:  they  are  also 


not  in  the  best  manner.  You  must  not,  therefore* 
calculate  upon  any  thing  in  time  for  tbisr  edition. 
The  Memoir  is  already  above  forty-four  sheets  of 
very  large,  long  paper,  and^will  be  about  fifty  or 
sixty;  but  I  wish  to  go  on  leisurely;  and  when 
finishe^f ,  although  it  might  do  a  good  deal  for  you  at 
the  tiine,  I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  serve  any  good 
purpose  in  the  end  either,  as  it  is  full  of  many  pas- 
sions and  prejudices,  of  which  it  has  been  impossible 
for  me  to  keep  cfear : — I  have  not  the  patience. 

"Enclosed  is  a  list  of  books  which  Dr  Aglietti 
would  be  glad  to  receive  by  way  of  price  for  his  MS. 
letters,  if  you  are  disposed  to  purchase  at  the  rate  of 
fifty  poimds  sterling.  These  he  vrill  be  glad  to  have 
as  part,  and  the  rest  Z  will  give  him  in  money,  and 
you  may  carry  it  to  the  account  of  boohs,  &c.  which 
is  in  balance  against  me,  deducting  it  accordingly. 
So  that  the  letters  are  yours,  if  you  like  (hem,  at 
this  rate;  find  he  and  I  are  going  to  hunt  for  more 
Lady  Montagu^  letters,  which  he  thinks  of  ^ding. 
I  write  in  haste.  Thanks  for  the  article^  and  be- 
lieve me, 

"  Yours,  &c.» 

To  the  charge  brought  against  Lord  Byron  by  some 
English  travellers  of  being,  in  general,  repulsive  and 
inhospitable  to  his  own  countrymen,  I  have  ah'eady 
made  aflusion ;  and  shall  now.  add  io  the  testimony 
then  citet^  in  disproof  of  such  a  charge  some  parti- 
culars, communicated  to  me  by  Captain  Basil  Hall, 
which  exhibit  the  courtesy  and  kindliness  df  the  noble 
poet's  disposition  in  their  true,  natural  light. 

"  On  the^last  day  of  August,  1818  (says  iWk  dis- 
tingi^ished  writer  and  traveUer),  I  was  taken  ill  lyith 
an  ague  at  Venice,  and  having  heard  enough  of  the 
low  state  of  the  medical  art  in  that  country,  I  was  not 
a  little  anxious  as  to  the  advice  I  should  take.  I  was 
not  acquainted  with  any  person  in  Venit^  to  whom  I 
could  refer,  and  had  only  one  letter  of  introduction, 
which,  was  to  Lord  Byron;  but  as  there  were  many 
stories  floating  about  of  h»  lordship's  unwilhogness  to 
be  pestered  with  tourists,,!  had  felt  unwilling,  before 
this  moment,  to  ihtrude  myself  in  that  shape.  Now, 
however,  that  I  was  seriously  unweU,  I  felt  sure  that 
this  offensive  character  would  merge  in  that  of  a 
countryman  in  distress,  and  I  sent  the  letter  by  one 
of  my  travelling  companions  to  Lord  Byron's  lodgings 
with  a  note,  excusing  the  liberty  I  was  taking, 
expkuning  that  I  was  in  want  of  medical  assistance, 
and  saying  I  should  not  send  to  any  one  till  I  heard 
the  name  of  the  person  who,  in  his  lordship's  opinion, 
was  the  best  practitioner  in  Venice. 

"  Unfortunately  for  me.  Lord  Byron  was  still  in 
bed,  though  it  was  near  noon,  and  still  more  unfor- 
tunately, the  bearer  of  my  message  scrupled  to  awake 
him,  without  first  coming  back  to  consult  me.  By 
this  time  I  was  in  all  |he  agonies  of  a  cold  ague  1M, 
and,  therefore,  not  at  all  in  a  condition  to  be  consulted 
upon  any  thing — so  i  replied  pettishly,  *  Ob,  by  no 
means  disturb  Lord  Byron  on  my  account — ^ring  for 
the  landlord,  and  send  for  any  one  he  recommends.' 
This  absurd  injunction  being  forthwith  and  literally 
attended  to,  in  the  course  of  an  hour  I  was  under  the 
discipline  of  mine  host's  friend,  whose  skill  and  success 
it  is  no  part  of  my  pjresent  purpose  to  descant  upon : — 
it  is  sufficient  to  mention  that  I  was  iirevocably  in 
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hit  hands  long  before  the  fcXifmpg  most  kind  note 
was  brought  to  me»  in  great  ha^Ce/  by  Lord  Byron's 
serrant. 

«  Venic«,  August^Iat,  1818. 
'DEAR  SIR,  .         -    • 

*  Dy  AglietH  is  the  best  physician,  not  only  in  Ve^ 
nice,  but  in  Ita^ :  his  resideone  is  on  the  Grand  Ca- 
nal, and  easily  fbund;  I  forget  the  nuteber,  but  am 
probably  the  only  person  in'Venice'wbo  don't  know 
it.  There  is  no  Comparison  between  him  and  any  of 
the  other  medical  pe<lj[)Ie  here.  I  regretNeiy  much* 
to  hear  of  your  indisposition,  and  shall  do  mjfself  the 
honour  of  waiting  upon  you  the  moment  I  am  up. 
I  write  this  in  bed,  and  have  only  just  received  the 
letter  and  note.  I  beg  you  to  believfe  that  notjiing 
but  ttie  extreme  l^tene^s  of  my  hours  oovld  have 
prevented  me  from  replybg  immediately^  or  coining 
in  person.  I  have  not  been  called  a  minut^. — I  have 
the  honpur  to  be,  very  truly,  '  ' 

'Your  most  obedient «efvant, 

''llYRON.* 

♦  * 

^  Hm  lordship  soon  followed  this  note,  and  I  heard 
his  voice  in  the  nekf  room ;  but  ^though  he  waited 
more  than  an  hour,  Tcqald  not  see  bini,  being  under 
the  inex<ri]able  haiMis  of  the  doctor.  In  the  course  of 
the  same  evening  he  .^gain  called,. but  I  was  asleep. '. 
When  1  awoke  I  fiMiad  his  lordi^iip'a  valet  sitting  V 
my  bedsidd.  '  H^  bad  his  master's  order8,''^lie  said, 
*  to  reinain  with  ^me  virile  I  "was  unwelH  and  weus 
instructed  6>  say,  t|iat  whatever 'his  ^Idvdship  bad,  or 
could  prodiire,  was  at  my  service,  and  that  h^  wo^Id 
come  to  meund  sit  iivith  roe,  or  do  whatever  I  lik^, 
iM  would  only  lei  him  know  iu  ^hat  way  he  could  be 
useftll.'  , 

^Accordingly,  on  the  next  ^lay,  J  sent  for  some 
book,  which  "Iras  brought,  wHh  a  list  of  his  library. . 
I  forget >vhat  it  waa which  pi'erentedmy  seeifag Lord' 
Byron  on  this  day,  though  he  .called  more  than<once; 
and  on  the  next,  I  was  too  ill  with  fever  to' talk  to 
any  one.  •  .  '         ^ 

^The  moment  I  could  go  out,  I  t(K>k  a  gondola  and 
went  to  pay  my  respects,  and  to  tiiaak  his  lordship 
for  his  attentions.  It  was  then  neajrly  three  o'clock, 
but  he  was  not  yet  up ;  and  when  \^  went  again  -on 
the  following  tlay  at  five,  I  had  the  mortification  to 
learn  that  he  had  gone,  at  the  same  hour,  to  call  upon 
me,  so  that  we  had  crossed  each  other  on  the  canal ; 
and,  to  my  deep  and  lasting  regret,  I  w&s  obliged  to 
leave  Venice  without  seeing  him.** 

• 

LETTER   QCCXXII. 

TO  MR  MOORE. 

*  «  Venice*  September  mh,  1818. 

^  An  English  newspaper  here  would  be  a  prodigy, 
and  an  opposition  one  a  monster ;  and  except  some 
extracts  from  extracts  in  the  vile,  garbleid  Paris 
gasettes,  notHing  of  the  kind  reaches  theVeneto- 
Lombard  public,  who  are  perhaps  the  most  oppressed 
in  Europe.  My  correspondencies  with  England  are 
mostly  on  business,  and  chiefly  with  my  '*'  *  '*',  who 
has  no  very  exalted  notion,  or  extensive  conception, 
of  an  author's  attributes;  for  he  once  took  up  an 
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Edinburgh  Review,  and,  looking  at  it  a  iiiiiNitt,8tiii 
to  ne,  '  So,  I  aee  you  haTe  got  into  the  magftziiie,'- 
which  is  the  only  sentence  I  ever  heard  him  uUof 
upon  literary  matters,  or  the  men  ^hereof. . 

^  **My  first' news  of  your  Irish  Apotheosis  ba8,ooiiie> 
quently,  b^en  from  yourself.  But,  as  it  will  not  ii( 
forg^oUen  in  a  hurry,  either  by  your  friends  or  f 
enemies,.  I  hope  to  have  it  mayrd  in  depMl  from 
of  the  former,  an(i,  in  the  meaptime,  I  wUi  yoo 
with  all  my  heart.  Such  a  moment  must  baTe ' 
a  good  deal  better  than  Westminster-abbey, 
b^ing  an  assiiraoce  of  thai  tme  4^7  (maiiy 
hence,  I  trust,}  into  the  bargain. 

^  I  am  sorryto  perceive,  boyvever,  by  the.ckie 
your,  lettat;  that  ev^  you  hav^^not  escaped 
'sufgit  amari,'  &c.  and  that  yourdaniied  dej 
has  been  gathering  suab  *  dew  from  the  still 
Bermodlltes'; — or  rather  vexatious.    Pray;  ^i 
some  it^ms  of  ffae  aQair,  as  you  say  it  is  a 
one^  and,  if  it  gt^ws  more  so,  you  should  wtit 
trip  over  jier^  for  a  few  months,  to  see  hof  $ 
turn  out    1  suppose  you  are  a  violent  a^nm 
England  by  your  stIEying  so  lopgin  it.,  Porny 
'pM't,  I  have  pa^lded,  betwoan  the  age  of 
twenty  and  thirty,  half  the  intejrvel^nt  yeln 
it  without  regretting  any  thing,  except  diat  I 
returned  to  it  at  all,  and  the  gloomy  prospect 
m^  olFlnisiness  and  parentage  ^obliging  me,  ok 
to  return  to  it  again,->-at  le^,  for  the 
afikioB,  tbd  'signing  of,  papers,  and  ioq>ecli|gi 
.ehildrea.'   .  '  . 

^^  I  have  here  my  niU6ral  daug^ef ',  by  oane 
gra,~a  pretty  little,  girl  enough,  and  recb 
papa.**^     Her  mamma'  is  English, — but  it  i*# 
.slory,  andr— thenefs  an  end.     S);te  is  about  I 
months  ohL    *         *  ♦         ♦ 

^I  have,  finished  the  First  O^to  (a  k»g  ok, 
atjout  180  octaves)  of «  poem  m  tl^  «tyle  and 
of  '  Beppo.'  encouraged  by  thie  good  soceessof 
sara^.    It  is  called  *  Don  Juan,'  and  is  meant  to 
Iittl0  quietly  facetious  ujY>n  every  thmg.  >^ut  i 
whether  it  is  not — at  least,  as  far  as  it  haslet  g 
too  free  for  these'  v^  modest  days,    fioweftfi 
shall  try  the  experiment  j  anonymously,  and  if  it 
take,  it  will  be  discontinued*    It  is  dedicated  to  S 
in  good,   simple,  'savage- verse,  upon  the*** 
politics,  and  the  way  he  got  them.    But  the  boni 
copying  it  out  is  intolerable;  and' if  I  bad  as 

*  This  little  cbild  had  b^en  sent  to  him  br, 
about  four  or  five  months  before,  under  the  ca 
nurse,  a  youngnrirl  not  abtfve  nineteen  <>r  tw( 
age,  and  in  every  respect  unfit  to  have  the  diarfxf ' 
an  infant,  ivithont  the  'superiutendence  of  sone  i 
perienced  person.    "The child,  accordingly,' say* ■ 
fonnant,  *  was  but  ill  taken  care  of ;— not  that  aay    , 
could  attach  to  Lord  Byron,  for-  he  always  ajpnuti  Ws|] 
self  most  anxious  pr  her  welfare,  but  because  the  ■ 
wanted  the  necessary  experience.     The  poor  pt^ 
equally  to  1;ie  pitied;  for,  asLora  Byron's houieboidc*' 
sisted  of  English  and  Italian  men  servants,  withwh^a*! 
could  iioId,no  converse,  and*  as^here  was  no  otlier  fc"«"  1 
to  consult  with  and  assist  her,  in  her  charge,  notluiif  c^] 
he  raiore  forlorn  than  her  situation  proved  to  be.' 

Soon  after  the  date  of  the  above  letter,  MnHowa*' 
the  lady  of  the  Consul  General,  who  had,  firom  theWi 
in  compassion  both  to  father  and  child,  invited  tke  W» 
AUegra  occasionally  to  her  house,  very  kindly  propv^" 
Xiord  Byron  to  take  charge  of  her  altogether.  SBdaoif* 
raii{;eirieut  was  accordingly  concluded  upon  for  that  ^i 
pose. 
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oueosis  he  wouM  bbot  no  use,  as  mj  writiog  is  so 
()ifficuU  to  decipher* 

*  My  poem  *«  EpiCi  and  is  lueaat  to  be 

Divided  in  twehe  books,  each  hovk  containing, 
'With  love  and  war/  a  heavy  gale  at  sea— 
*  A  Iis|;  of  ship»i  and  captains,  and  kings  Bsignihg,^ 

New  characters,  &c.  &c. 

The  above,  ore  t^vro  Lanzas*  which  I  send  you  as  a 
brick  of  my  Babel,  and  by  which  you  c^  judge  of  the 
texture  of  the  stradfure.  / 

'^In'  writing  the  Life  of  Sheridan,  hewr  mlad  the 
angry  lies  'of  the  humbug  whigs.  Recollect  that  he 
was  an  Insbmaji  and  a  clever  fellow,  and  that  wehture' 
had  some  very  pleasftnt  d^ys  With  him.  Don't  for^t 
that  he  was  at  schocd^at  Harrow,  wh|pre,  in  my  tim^; 
we  used  to  show  his  name-^R;  B.  Sheridan,  1765—; 
as  an  hotiour  to  the  walls.    Remember   '    *        '  * 

♦  .'*,*  *  *     ■      ♦     ' .    ♦ 

Depend  upon, it  tl^t  there  were  v^orsefolkis going,  of 
that  g^g,  than  ever  Sheridan  waA.  i\.   f    >' 

^  What  did  Parr  mean  by  '  hkught^iess  and  tx>ld- 
ness?'    I  iktened  to  hinf  with  admiring  ignocane6) 


*  And  thoa,  who  never  yet  of  human  wrong 
/>/<  the  tCmbalaaced  fccale,  great  Nemesis  I . 

and  nut  *  lost,*  which  is  nonsense*  as  what  losing  a 
scafe  means,  I  knoyvnot;  but  leaving  an  unbalanced 
scale,  or  a  scale  unbalaneed,  is  intelligible.^  Cor- 
rect this,  i  pr^,— ^not  for  the  public,  or  the  poeti^, 
but  I  do  not  choose  to  have  blunders  made  in  ad- 
dressing any  of  the  deities  so  seriously  as  this  is 
addressed.  ' 

■        '      »**yoiir8,  &c. 
"  P!S.  ^  the  translation  from  the  Spanioh,  '^Iter 

.  *  In  incilpasing  squadrons  flew. 


to— 


«  To  a  mighty  squadron  grew. 


>       '  ■  » 

^  Whkt  does  *  thy  v^aters  waaied  them'  mean  (in 

theCant?)?    TJUii  ut  not  nie.i    Consult  the  MS. 

always. 

^  '*'l  have  written  the  first  Canto  (1^  octi^ve  stan- 

.zas)  of  a  poem  in  the  style  of  Beppo,  and  have  Ma- 

zeppa  to^fii^sn  besides. 

and  respectful  silence.     Whtft  more  could  a  talker.  [*  *^  In  referring  to  the  mistake  in -stanza  132,  I  take' 


for  famehave?— they  don't  like  to  be  towered.  It 
was  at  f^yne  Ktiight's  I  mtt  him,  wiliera  he*  gttvi^  me 
"more  Qreek-  than  1  cOii^dcarry  B,way.  But  I  cer- 
tainly niefCnt  to  (and  did)  treat  him  w^  the  most 
raspectfal  deference.  '  .       > 

**I  wldLjoi^good  i^ht,  with ,  a  ,VeDetian  bene- 
diction, ^Ilen^ttot^,  e  Ik  terra  che  ti  fara !  '—'May 
you  be  blessed^  and  the  earth  which  you  wiH  make' 
—is  it  not  pretty  ?^ati  would*  thii^  it^till  prettied  if 
you  had.  heard  it,' as  I*  did  two 'hours  ag^,  from  the 
lips  ofta  Venetian  gicJ,  with  large  black  eyes,  afdce- 
like  Faustina '«f  and  the  figttrd  of  9t  JunetaH'  dnd 
energetic  as  a  {^thcmess,  withieyes  flash^;  and  hev 
dark  bair  streapitng  m  the'  moonlight — one  of  'those 
woiiieii.whdrmky  Ue  made  any  thing.  I  am'^ure  if  I 
put  a^pontetrd  into  the  hand  of 'this  one^  she  woiffd 
pliwge  it  where  I  toldli^,--^ancl  into  ftoe^  if  I  offend- 
ed |ier.  I  IHte  ^is  kind  of  animal,  and  ani  sufa  thart 
I  should  Ifiave  preferred  IV^edea  to  any  woman  that 
^er  breathed.  You  may^  perhaps^  bonder  'that  1 
ddn't  m  tfiat  cas& 


♦' 


r  could  have  forgir^i  the  ^dagger  or  the  bow],  any 
tiling^  but  the  deliberate  desolation  piled  upon  me, 
wlien  L  stood  al(0Se  appn  my  hearth,  with'  my  hpuse- 
hoW  gods  shivei-ed  around  me  jf  *  ♦*  "* 
f-  -fs  Do  you  .sumiose  I  have '  forgotten  or 
forgiven  it  ?  It  has  cOraparatiyely  swaUowed-up  iti  me 
every  other  feeling,  and  I  am  only  a  spectator  upon 
earthy  till  a  tenfold  opportunity  o£fers.. '  It  may  come 
yet.  Ther^'itfe  others  more  to  be  blamed  than  *  *  * 
and  «t  is  on  these  that  my  cfyes  are  fisted  unceasingly," 

i  ■ 

LETTER  CCCXXlil. 

TO  MB  MUKRiCY. 

«Ve»ice,  Sept.  24th,  1818. 
f*  In  the  one  hundredth  and  thirty-second  stanza  (^ 
Canto  4th,  the  stanza  runs  in  the  manuscript 

t  *  I  had  one  only  fount  of  quiet  left, 

And  that  they  poison'd !  My  pure  houtehold  ffod$   . 
Were  sMverldon  mp  hkarth." 

Marino  Falibro. 


"Ihe  opportunity  to  ({esire  that  in  future,  in  all  parts 
of  my  vfritiogs  referring  to  religibn,  you  will  be  more 
C£^eful,  and  nOt  fqrget'  that  it  h^posdblethat  in  ad-* 
dressii^  the  deity  a  blunder  may  become  a  blasphe- 
my ;  and  I  do  not  choose  to  sitffer  such  infiuuous 
perversion^  pf  my  Words  or  of  my  intentions. 
'^I  saw  the  CantQ^by  accidentl" 

* 

LETTjER    GCCXXIV. 

.  '■         *  *         ■ 

'^ro  MR  MURRAY.     * 

"Venice,  January  20th,  18I9t 

•  ♦  ♦    .        ♦  «  « 

^  The  opinions  wliich  I  ht^ve  asked  of  Mr  H.  and 
otheiiSJivere  with  Regard  to  the  poetical  merit,  and  not 
as  to  what  'they  tanay  think  due  to  the  cant  of  the 
dky,  which  stilt  reads  the  Bath  Guid^,  Little's  Poems, 
Prior,  and  Chaitcer,  to  say  nothing  of  Fielding  and 
Smollet.  if  published/ phblish  entire,  with  the  above- 
mentioned  exceptions;  or  you  may  publish  anony- 
mously, ornotvtXaH.  In  the  latter  event,  print  50 
on  my  account,'for  private  distribution. 

"Yours,  iStc. 

"I  have  written  to  Messrs.  K.  and  H.  to  desire  that 
they  will  not  eifas^  more  than  I  have  stated! 

"  The  Second  Canto  of  Don  Juan'is  finished  in  206 
stanzas.** 


LETTER  CCCXXV. 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 


*  Venice,  January  2&th,  ]ftI9. 
"  You  will  do  me  the  favour  to  print  privately  (for 
private  distributiod)'  fifty  copies  of '  Don  Juan.'  The 
list  of  the  men  to  whom  I  wish  it  to  be  presented,  I 
will  send  her^fter.  The  other  two  poems  had  best 
oe^dded  to  the«oflective  edition :  I  do  not  approve  of 

*  This  correction,  I  observe,  has  never  been  made,— the 
passage  still  remaining,  unmeaningly,  "     - 

<*  "Lost  the  unbalanced  scale.''  ^ 

t  This  passage  also  remains  uncorrected. 


\ 


\ 
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thtir  heiog  pubUshed  separately.  Pri$U  Don  Juan 
entire,  omiuing,  of  courte,  the  lines  on  Castlereagh^ 
as  I  am  not  on  the  spot  to  meet  him.  I  have  a  Second 
Canto  ready,  which  will  be  sent  by  and  by.  By  this 
post,  I  have  written  to  Mr  Hobhouse,  addressed  to 
yoiir  care. 

"  Yours,  %^. 
**  P.S.  I  have  acquiesced  in  the  request  and  repre- 
sentationj  and  having  done  so,  it  is  idle  to  detail  my 
arguments  in  favour  of  my  own  self-love  and  '  Poe- 
shie;'  but  I  protest.  If  the  poem  has  poetry,  it 
I  would  stand ;  if  not,  fall ;  the  rest  is '  leather  and  pru- 
nello,'  and  has  never  yet  affected  any  human  pro- 
duction *  pro  or  con.'  Dulness  is  the  only  annihilator 
in  such  cases.  As  to  the  cant  of  the  day;  I  despise  it, 
as  I  have  ever  done  all  its  other  finical  fashions,  which 
become  you  as  paint  became  the  ancient  Britons.,  If 
you  admit  this  prudery,  you  must  omit  half  Ariosto, 
La  Fontaine,  Shakspeare,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Mas- 
singer,  Ford,  all  the  Charles  Second  writers ;  in  short, 
something  of  most  who  have  written  before  Pope 
and  are  worth  reading,  and  much  of  Pope  himself. 
Read  Aiffi— most  of  you  €Um*t — but  do-— and  I  will 
forgive  you ;  though  the  inevitable  consequence  would 
be  that  you  would  burn  all  I  have  ever  written,  and 
all  your  other  wretched  Claudians  of  the  day  (except 
Scott  and  Crabbe}  into  the  bargain.  I  wrong  Clau- 
dian,  who  was  a  poet,  by  naming  him  with  such 
fellows;  but  he  was  the  'ultinuis  Romanorum/  the 
tail  of  the  comet,  and  these  persons  are  the  tail  of  an 
old  gown  cut  into  a  waistcoat  for  Jackey ;  but  being 
both  tails,  I  have  compared  the  one  with  the  other, 
though  very  unlike,  like  all  similes.  I  write  in  a  passion 
and  a  sirocco,  and  I  was  up  till  six  this  morning  at 
the  Carnival :  but  I  protest,  as  I  did  in  my  former 
letter.** 

LETTER   CCCXXVI. 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

•Venice,  FeBroarylst,  1819.  ' 
'^  After  one  of  the  concluding  stanzas  of  the'  First 
Canto  of  *  Don  Juan,'  which  ends  with  (I  forget  the 
mimber)— 

«  To  have,  * 

when  the  original  is  dnst, 

A  book,  a  d— d  bad  picture,  and  worse  bust, 

insert  the  foUowihg  stanza : — 

*  What  are  the  hopes  otmaA,  &c. 

^I  have  written  to  you  several  letters,  some  with 
additions,  and  some  upon  the  subject  of  the  poem 
itself,  which  my  cursed  puritanical  committee  have 
protested  against  publishing.  But  we  will  circumvent 
them  on  that  point.  I  have  not  yet  begun  to  copy 
out  the  Sec(Hid  Canto,  which  is  finished,  from  na- 
tural  laziness,  and  the  discouragement  of  the  milk 
and  water  they  have  thrown  upon  the  First.  I  say 
all  this  to  them  as  to  you,  that  is,  for  you  to  say  to 
them,  for  I  will  have  nothing  underl^d.  K  th^y 
had  told  me  Ihe  poetry  was  badj-'I^^would  have,  ac- 
quiesced ;  but  they  say  the  contrary,  and  then  talk 
to  me  about  morality — the  first  time  I  ever  heard  the 
word  from  any  body  who  was  not  a  rascal  that  used 
it  for  a  purpose.   I  maintain  that  it  is  the  most  moral 


oi  poems;  but. if  people  won't  discova  the  Donl, 
that  is  thdr  &ult,  not  mine.  I  have  already  vritta 
to  b^  that  in  any  case  you  will  print  j^y  for  ptinte 
distribution.  I  will  send  you  the  list  of  peraou  to 
whom  it  is  to  be  sent  aft«arwards. 

^  Within  this  last  fortnight  I  have  been  ntlitf 
indisposed  with  a  rebellion  (^  stomach,  whidi  woiifi 
retain  nothing  (liver,  I  suppose),  and  aninabffitj,  cr 
phantasy,  not  to  be  able  to  eat  of  any  thing  intk 
relish  but  a  kind  of  Adriatic  fish  called  *8ca^' 
which  happois  to  be  the  most  indigestible  of  nu 
viands.  However,  within  these  last  two  dajs,  I 
better,  and  very  truly  yours." 


LETTER  CCCXXVII. 

'    TO  MR  MURRAY. 

•Venice,  April 6tk,IM. 

^  The  Second  Canto  of  Don  Juan  was  sent, 
Saturday  last,  by  post,  in  four  packets,  two  of  foVf 
and  two  of  three  sheets  eaoh^  containing  in  all 
hundred  and  seventeen  stanzas,'  octave 
But  I  will  permit  no  curtailmenb,  except  t^ 
tionled  nbout  Castlereagh  and    *     «    *    « 
You^ha'n't  make  canticles  of  ipy  cuitos.  The 
will  please.  If  it  is  Kvely ;  if  it  is  stupid,  it  will 
but  I  win  have  none  of  your  damned  cutting 
slashing.     If  you  please,  you  may  publish 
mously;  it  will  perhaps  be  better;  but  I  will  battle 
way  against  them  all,  like  a  porcupine. 

^  So  you  and  Mr  Foscolo,  &c^want  me  to 
take  what  jrou  call  a  '  great  work  V  an  Epic 
I  suppose,  or  some  such  pyramid.  I  'D  tiy  nt 
thing ;  I  hate  tasks.  And  then '  seven  or  eight 
God  send  us  all  well  tliis  day  three  months^  let 
years.  If  one's  years  can't  be  better  employed 
in  sweating  poesy,  a  man  had  better  be  a  ditcbft 
And  works,  too! — is  Childe  Harold  nothing?  Yii 
have  so  many  *  divine  *  poems,  is  it  nothing  tobnej 
writt^i  a  human  one  ?  vrithout  any  of  your  wonKO^ 
machinery.  Why,  man,  I  could  have  spunlki 
though'ts  of  the  Four  Cantos  of  that  poem  into  twei^i 
had  I  wanted  to  book-make,  *and  its  passion  intoaj 
many  modem  tragediies.  Since  you  want&i^ 
you  shall  have  enough  of  Juan,  for  1 11  make 
Cantos.  '  ,  , 

^  And  Foscolo,  too!  Why  does  Ae  nptdo 
thing  more  than  the  Lett^s  of  Ortis,  anda  tnge^i 
and  pamphlets?  He  has  good  fifteen  yeailj^*^ 
his  command  than  I  have :  what  has  he  done  aU  tin' 
time  ? — proved  his  genius,  doubtless,  but  not  fiw 
its  fame,  nor  done  his  utmost. 

^  Besides,  I  mean  to  write  my  beet  work  in  Jto/iA 
and  it  will  take  me  nine  years  more  thoroagU}  ^ 
master  the  language ;  and  then  if  my  fancy  en4 
and  I  exist  too,  I  will  try  what  I  can  do  rt^ 
As  to  the  estimation  of  the  English  which  "i^^ 
of,  let  them  calculate  wha|  it  is  worth,  before  th(f 
insult  me  with  their  insolent  condescension. 

^  I  have  not  written  for  their  pleasure.  If  ^ 
afe  pleased,  it  is  that  they  chode  to  be  so ;  I  ^ 
never  flattered  their  opinions,  nor  their  pride;  ^ 
wOl  I.  Neither  wiU  1  make  '  Ladies 'boob"  il 
dilettar  le  femmine  e  la  plebe.'  I  have  written  h* 
the  fulness  of  my  mind,  from  passion,  from  impulKi 
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DOtiTes,  but  not  for  their  *  sweet  voices.'  {  the  Countess  Albrizzl>  in  all  the  gaiety  of  bridal 
the  precise  worth  of  popular  applause,  j  array,  an(i  the  fint  delight  of  exchanging  a  convent 
iblers  have  had  more  of  it;  and  if  T  chose  '  for  the  world.  At  this  time;  however,  no  acquaint- 
ito  their  paths,  I  could  retain  it,  or  re-  i  ance  ensued  between  them ; — it  was  not^  till  the 
lut  I  neither  love  ye,  nor  fear  ye;  and  |  spring  of  the  present  year  that,  ai  an  evening  party 
y  with  ye  and  sell  with  ye,  I  wiUneither  ;  of  Madame  Benzoni's,  they  were  introduced  to*  each 
drink  with  ye,  nor  pray  with  ye.   They     other.    The  love  that  sprung  out  of  this  meeting  was 


/vithomt  my  search,  a  species  of  popular 
without  reason  or  judgment,  beyond  the 
their  good  pleasure,  threw  down  the 
its  pedestd :  it  was  not  broken  with  the 
ey  would^  it  seems,  again  replace  it, — 
Jl  not. 

k  about  my  health :  about  the  beginning 
I  was  in  a  state  of  gr^t  exhaustion,  at- 
such .  debility  of  stomach  that  nothing 
pon  it;  and  I  was  obliged  to  reform  my 
e,"  which  was  conducting  me  from  the 
'  to  the  ground,  with  all  deliberatf  speed, 
r  in  health  and  morals,  and  very  much 

have  read  Hodgson's  ^  Fribnds.*  ♦  *  *  ♦ 
t  in  defending  Pope  against  the  bastard 
the  poetical  winter  day,  who  add  insult 
ridde,  by  sucking  the  blood  of  the  parunt 
real  poetry — ^poetry  without  fault — and 
Qg  the  bosom  whic^  fed  them." 

K>ut  the  time  when  the  foregoing  letter  was 
id  when,  as  we*  perceive,  like  the  first 
>ason  after  intoxication,  a  full  conscious- 
e  of  the  evils  of  his  late  libertine  course  of 
ken  upon  him,  that, an  attachment  differ- 
lier,  both  in  .4iuration  and  devotion,  from 
30  that,  since  the  dream  of  his  boyhood, 
d  him,  gained  an  influence  over  his  mind 
>d  through  his  few  remaining  years ;  and, 
wrong  and  immoral  (even  allowing  for 
estimate  of  such  frailties)  as  was  the  nature 
nexion  to  which  this  attachment  led,  we 

perhaps, — taking  into  account  the  far 
ng  from  which  it  •  rescued  and  preserved 
lider  it  otherwise  than  an  event  fortunate 
s  reputaticA  and  happfiness.  . 
object  of  this  last,  and  (with  one  signal 
only  real  love  of  his  whote  life,'  was  a 
lagnese  lady,  the  daughter  o(  Count  Gamba, 
a,  and  married,  but  a  short,  time  before 
Q  first  met  with  her,  to  an  pld  and  wealthy 
of  the  same  city.  Count  Guiccioll.  Her 
ad  in  early  life  been  the  friend  of  Alfieri, 
stinguisbed  himself  by  his  ze^alin  promoting 
shment  of  a  National  Theatre,  in  which 
of  Alfieri  and  his  own  wealth  were  to  be 

Notwithstandinjg;  his  age,  and  a  charac- 
ippears,  by  no  means  reputable,  his  great 
'endered  him  an  object  of  ambition  among 
rs  of  Ravenna,  who,  according  to  the  too 
naternal  practice,  were  seen  vying  with 
*  in  attracting  so  rich  a  purchaser  for  their 
,  And  the  young  Teresa  Gamba,  then  only 
ind  just  emancipated  from  a  convent,  was 
id  victim. 

it  time  Lord  Byron  had  ever  seen  this  lady 

e  autumn  of  1818,  when  she  made  her  ap- 

soon  after  her  marriage,  at  the  house  of 


instantaneous  and  mutual, — though  with  the  usual 
disproportion  of  sacrifice  between  the  parties ;  such 
an  event  being,  to  the  man,  but  one  of  the  many 
Scenes  of  life,  while,  with  woman,  it  generally  consti- 
tutes* the  whole  drama.  The  young  Italian  found 
herself  suddenly  inspjred  with  a  passion,  of  which, 
till  that  moment,  her  mind  could  not  have  formed  the 
least  idea; — she  had  ihoughfbf  love  but  as  an  amuse- 
ment, and  now  became  its  slave.  If  at  the  outset, 
too,  less  slow  to  be  won  than  ajn  Englishwoman,  no 
sooner  did  she  begin  to  understand  the  full  despotism 
of  the  passion  than  her  heart  shrunk  from  it  as 
something  terrible,  and  she  would  have  escaped,  but 
that  the  chain  was  already  around  her. 

No  words,  however,  can  describe  so  simply  and 
feelingly  as  her  own,  the. strong  impre^ion  which 
their  first  meeting  left  upon  her  mind : — 

^I  became  acquainted  (says  Madame  Guiccioli) 
with  Lord  Byron  in  the  April  of  1819 : — he  was  in- 
troduced to  me  at  Venice,  by  the  Countess  Benzoni, 
at  one  of  that  lady's  parties.  This  introduction, 
which  had  so  much  influence  over  the  lives  of  us 
both,  took  place  contrary  to  our  wishes,  and  had 
been  permitted  by  us  oiily  from  courtesy.  For  my- 
self, more  fatigued  th^n  usual  that  evening  on  account 
of  the  late  hours  they  keep  at  Venice,  I  went  with 
great  repugnance  to  this  party,  and  purely  in  obe- 
dience to  Count  Guiccioli.  Lord  *B>ron,  too,  who 
waa  averse  to  forming  new  acquamtances, — alleging 
that  he  had  entirely  renounced  all  attachments,  and 
was  unwilling  any  more  to  expose  himself  to  their 
coBtequences, — on  bbing  requested  by  the  Countess 
Benzoni  to  allow  himself  to  be  presented  t^  me, 
refused,  and,  at  last,  only  assented  from  a  desu-e  to 
oblige  her.  , 

"  His  noble  and  exquisitely  beautiful  countenance, 
the  tone  of  his  voice,  his  manners,  the  thousand  en- 
chantments that  surrounded  him,  rendered  him  so 
different  and  so  superior  a  being  to  any  whom  I  had 
hitherto  seen,  that  it  was  impossible  he  should  not 
have  left  the  most  profound  impression  upon  me. 
From  that  evening,  during  the  whole  of  my  subse- 
quent stay  at  Venice,  we  met  every  day.*" 

*•  "  Neir  Aprile  del  1819,  io  feci  la  conoseenza  di  Lord 
Byron;  e  mi  fu  prasentato  a  Venezia  dalla  Contessa  Ben- 
zoni nella  di  lei  societa.  Questa  presentazione  che  ebbe 
tantc  conseguenze  per  tutti  e  due  fu  fattacontro  la  volontit 
d'entrambi,  e  solo  per  condiscendenza  I'abbiamo  per- 
messa.  Io  stanca  pi*i  che  mai  quella  sera  per  le'ore  tarde 
che  si  costnma  fare  in  Venezia  andai  con  moUa  ripug^nanza 
esolo  per  ubbidire  al  Conte  Guiccioli  in  quella  societii. 
Lord  Byron  che  scansava  di  fare  nuOve  conoscenze,  di- 
<i^Bdo  sempre  che  aveva  interamente  rinunciato  alle  pas- 
sion! e  che  non  voleva  esporsi  piti  alle  loro  consegueaze, 
quando  la  Contessa  Benzoni  Io  pregd  di  velersi  far  presen- 
rtare  a  me  egtt-ricusd,  e  solo  per  la  compi^cenza  glielo  per- 
mit. La  nobile  e  bellissima  sua  fisonomia,  il  suono  della 
sua  voce,  le  sue  maniere,  i  mille  incauti  che  Io  circonda- 
Vano  Io  rendevano  un  essere  cosi  diflferente,  eosi  nuperiore 
a  tutti  quelli  che  io  aveva  siao  allora  veduti  che  non  potei 
a  m«no  di  non  provame  la  piik  profonda  impressione.  Da 
quella  sera  in  pdt  in  tutti  i  giomi  che  nri/emai  in  Venezia 
ci  siamo  sempre  vednti.*— JfiS. 
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LETTER    CCCXXVIII. 

TO  MB  MURRAY. 

,  "Venice.  Blay  I5th.  I8I9. 

*  «  4(  «  «  « 

'  **  I  have  got  your  extract,  and  the  '  Vampire.'  I 
need  not  fsay  it  is  not  mine.  There  is  a  rule  to  go 
by  :  you  are  my  publiisher  (tUl  we  quarrel),  and  what 
is  not  published  by  you  is  not  written  by  me. 

4(  *  If  *  4r  *  . 

**  Next  week  I  set  out  for  Romagna — at  least,  iu 
all  probability.  You  ha4  better  go  on  with  the  pub- 
lications witliout  waiting  to  hear  farther,  for  I  have 
other  things  in  my  head.  *  Mazeppa  *  and  the  *  Ode ' 
spparat^ — what  thiuli  you?  Ju^n  anonymous, 
without  the  Dedication;  for  I  won't  be  shabby, 
and  attack  Southey  under  cloud  of  night. 

**  Yours,  ficc." 

In  another  letter  on  the  subject  of  the  Vampire,  I 
find  the  following  interesting  particulars. 


TO  MR 


(31, 

**  The  story  of  Shelley'*  agitation  is  true.*  I  can't 
tell  what  seized  him,  for  he  don't  want  courage.  He 
was  once  with  me  in  a  gale  of  wind,  in  a  small  boat, 
right  under  the  rocks  between  Meillerie  anif  St 
Gingo.  We  were  five  in  the  boat— a  servant,  two 
boatmen,  and  ourselves.  The  sail  was  mismanaged,' 
and  the  boat  was  filling  fast.  He  can't  swim.  I 
stripped  off  my  coat,  made  him  strip  off  his,  and  take 
hold  of  an  oar,  telling  liim  that  I  thought  (being  my- 
self an  expert  swimmer)  I  could  save  him,  if  he  would 
not  struggle  when  I  took  hold  of  him — unless  we  got 
smashed  against  the  rocks,  which  were  high  and 
sharp,  with  an  awkwatrd  surf  on  them  at  that  minute. 
We  wore  then  about  a  hundred  yards  from  shore, 
and  the  boat  in  peril.  He  answered  me  with  the  great- 
est coolnesii  *  that  he  had  no  notion  of  being  saved, 
and  that  I  would  have  enough  to  do  to  save  myAlf, 
and«begged  not  to  trouble  me.'.  Luckily,  the  boat 
righted,,  and,  baling,  we  got  round  a  point  into  St 
Gingo,  where  the  inhabitants  came  down  and  em- 
braced the  boatmen  on  their  escape,  the  wind  having 
been  high  enough  t6  tear  up  some  huge  trees  from 
the  Alps  above  us,  as  we  saw  next  day. 

^  And  yet  the  same  Shelley,  who  was  as  cool  as  it 
was  possible  to  be  in  such  circumstances  (of  which  I 
am  no  judge  myself,  as  the  chance  of  swimming  na- 
turally gives  self-possession  when  near  sliore),  cer- 
tainly had  the  fit  of  phantasy  which  Polidori  de- 
scribes, though  not  exactly  as  he  describes  it.     • 

« 

*  This  story,  as  given  In  tbe  Preface  to  the  'Vampire,' 
is  as  follows  :— 

*■  It  appears  that  one  evening  Lord  B. ,  Mr  P.B.  Shelley, 
two  ladies,  and  tbe  gentleman  before  alluded  to,  after 
having  perused  a  German  work  called  Phantasmagoria, 
began  relating  ghost  stories,  when  his  lordship  having  re- 
cited the  beginning  of  Christabel,  then  unpublished,  the 
whole  took  so  strong  a  hold  of  Mr  Shelley's  mind,  that  he 
suddenly  started  up,  and  ran  out  of  the  room.  The  phy- 
sician and  Lord  Byron  followed,  and  discovered  him  leaning 
against  a  mantel-  piece,  with  cold  drops  of  perspiration 
trickling  down  his  fece.  AAer  having  given  him  some- 
thing to  refresh  him,  upon  inquiring  into  the  cause  of  his 
alarm,  they  fnund  that  his  wild  imagination  having  pic- 
tured to  him  the  bosom  of  one  of  the  ladies  with  eyes 
(which  was  reported  of  a  laJy  in  the  neighbourhood  where 
he  lived),  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  fpom  in  order  to 
destroy  the  impression." 


**  The  story  of  tbe  agreement  to  write  the  glmt- 

books  is  true ;  but  the  ladies  are  not  sisters.  * 

*       *       •*♦        ♦        ♦»♦ 

Mary  Godwin  (now  Mrs  ShelMqr)  wrote  FreuikaBtiii,  [ 
which  you  have  reviewed,  thinking  it  Shelley's.  )b> 
thhiks  it  is  a  wonderful  book  for  a  giri  of  nineteo- 
not  nineteen,  indeed,  at  that  time.  I  enclose  you  ike 
beginning  of  mine,  by  which  you  will  see  how  far  it 
resembles  MrColburn's  publication.    If  yon  dum 
to  pubUsh  it,  you  may,  stating  why,  and  with  ml 
explanatory  proem  as  you  please.    I  never  weal  ■  I 
with  it,  as  you  will  perceive  by  the  date.    I  began  it 
in  an  old  account-book  of  Miss  Milbanke's,  wludil| 
kept  because   it   contain^  the  word  'Housdioki,'! 
written  by  her  twice  on  the  inside  blank  page  of  i 
covers,  being  the  only  two  scraps  I  have  in  the  iralij 
in  her  writing,  except  her  i}ame  to  the  Deed  of  8( 
paration.    Her  letters  I  sent  back,  except  dtosei 
the  quarrelling  correspondence,  and  those,  beii^iHl 
cuments,  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  third  ] 
with  copies  of  several  of  my  6wn ;  so  ftat  I 
kind  of  memorial  .whatever^f  her,  but  these 
words, — and  her  actions.    I  have  torn  the  ktf 
oontaining  the  part  of  the  Tale  out  of  the  book,i 
enclose  them  with  this  sheet 

«  «  4(  4(  *  4r 

^  What  dtr  you  mean  ?  First  you  seem  hart  hj  qr  i 
letter,  and  then,  in  your  next,  you  talk  of  its  ^  powcr,'i 
and  so  forth.  *  This  is  a  d— d  blind  story,  Jack;l 
but  never  mind,  go  on.'  You  may  be  sure  I  nid 
nothing  on  purpose  to  plague  you,  but  if  yoa  vil 
put  me  *  in  a  frenzy,  I  will  never  call  you  /ocil  agiin.'  | 
I  remember  nc^thing  of  the  epistle  at  present. 

**  What  do  you  mean  by  Polidori's  Diary?  Wfcj,| 
I  defy  him  to  say  any  thing  about  me  but  he  is  wd* 
come.'    I  have  nothing  to  reproach  me  with  on  til  I 
score,  and  1  am  diuch  mistaken  if  that  is  not  bis  m\ 
opinion.     But  why  publish  the  names  of  tbe  !«•] 
girls  ?  and  in  such  a  manner  ? — what  a  bluQderi , 
piece  of  exculpation!    He  asked  Pictet,  &c.  todis* 
ner,  and  of  course  was  left  to  entertain  them.  I  went  | 
into  society  solely  to  present  him  (as  I  told  hiin),(^  I 
he  might  return  into  good  conapany  if  he  chose ;il 
was  ^he  best  thing  for  his  youth  and  circumstanca:] 
for'myself,  I  had  done  with  society,  and,  having  pre*  I 
sented  him,  withdrew  to  my  own  *  wa^  of  life.'  lt> 
true  that  I  returned  without  entering  Lady  DBb)» 
pie  Hamilton's,  because  I  saw  it  full.    It  is  true  lU 
Mrs  Hervey  (she  writes  novels)  fainted  at  mj  «• 
trance  into  Coppet,  and  then  came  back  again.  Oi| 
her  fainting,  the  Duchesse  de  firoghe  exclaiiK<ii 
*  This  is  too  much — at  sixty-five  years  of  age  M 
never  g^ve  *  the  EnglishVan  opportimity  of  aroidiog 
me;  but  I  trust  that,  if  ever  I  do,  they  wiD  9eiieit.| 
With  regard  to  Mazepjn  and  the  Ode,  you  majf* 
or  separate  them,  as  you  please,  from  the  two  Caul* 

"  Don't  suppose  I  want  to  put  you  out  of  honotf. 
I  have  a  great  respect  for  your  good  and  geotlefliailr 
quahties,  and  return  your  personal  friendship  totanb 
me ;  and  although  I  think  you  a  little  spoilt  by  t^  j 
ous  company,' — wits,  persons  of  honour  about  tovB, 
authors,  and  fashionables,  together  with  yoor'I^j  |^ 
just  going  to  call  at  Carhon  House,  are  you  mS^ 
that  way?* — ^I'say,  notwithstanding  *pieturte,  tasttt 
Shakspeare,  and  the  musical  glasses,' you  desefR 
and  possess  the  esteem  of  those  whose  esteem  t 
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worth  having,  and  of  none  more  (however  useless  it 
may  be)  than' yours  vorj  truly,  &c. 

**  P.S.  Make  my  respects  to  1^  Gifibrd.  I  am 
perfectly  aware  that  *  Ij^n  Juan'  must  set  us  all  by 
the  ears,  bu|  that  is  my  concern,  and  my  beginning. 
There  wiU  be  the  '  Edinburgh,'  and  all,  too,  against 
it,  so  that,-  like  *  Rob  Roy/  I  shall  have  my  hands 
fiilL»» 

LETTER  CCCXXIX. 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

«  Venice,  May  25th,  1819. 
^  1  have  received  no  proofs  by  the  last  post,  and 
shall  probably  have  quitted  Venice  before  the  arrival 
of  the^  next.  There  wanted  a  few  stanzas  to  the 
tennination  of^Gantd  First  in  the  last  proof;  the  next 
will,  1  presume,  contain  them,  and  the  whole  or  a 
portion  of  Canto  Second ;  but  it  will  be  idle  to  wait 
for  further  answers  from  me,  as  I  have  directed  that 
my  letters  wait  for  my  return  (perhaps  in  a  month, 
and  probably  so);  therefore  do  not  wait  for  further 
advice  from  me.  You  may  as  well  talk  to  the  wsnd, 
and  better — for  il  will  at  least  convey  your  accents 
a  little  farther  than  they  would  otherwise  have  gone ; 
whereas  I  shall  neither  echo  nor  acquiesce  in  your 
'  exquisite  reasons.'  You  may  omit  the  note  of  re- 
ference to  HobhoySe's  travels,  in  Canto  Second,  and 
you  will  put  as  motto  to  the  whole — 

'  OifficUe  est  prt^rie  comraania  dicere.*— HORACE. 


^'A  few  days  ago  I  sent  you  all  I  know  of  Polidori's 
Vampire.  He  may  do,  say,  or  write,  what  he  pleases, 
but  1  wish  he  would  not  attribute  to  me  his  own  com- 
positions. If  he  has  any  thing  of  miae  in  his  posses- 
sion, the  M3.  will  put  it  beyond  controversy ;  but  1 
scarcely  think  that  any  one  who  knows  me  would  be- 
lieve the  thing  in  the  Magazine  to  be  mine,  even  if 
they  s^w  it  in  my  own  hieroglyphics. 

^  1  write  to  you  in  the  agonies  of  a  sirocco,  which 
annihilates  me ;  and  1  have  been  fool  enough  to  do 
four  tiv^gs  since  dinner,  which  are  as  well  omitted  ig 
veiy  hot  weather:  Istly,  *  *  ♦  *;  2dly,  to  play  at 
bdUards  from.lO  to  12,  under  the  influence  of  Ughted 
lamps,  that  doubled  the  heat ;  3dly,  to  go  afterwards 
into. a  red-hot  conversazione  of  the  Countess  Ben- 
zoni's ;  and  4Ah\y,  to  begin  this  letter  at  three  in  the 
morning :  but  being  begun,  it  must  be  finished.. 
^  Ever  very  truly  and  affectionately  yours, 

**  P.S.  I  petition  for  tooth-brushes,  powder,  magne- 
sia. Macassar  oil  (or  Russia),  the  sashes,  and  Sir  Nl. 
Wraxairs  Memoirs  of  his  OV#i  Times^  I  wan^  be- 
sides, a  bull-dog,  a  terrier,  aocT  two  Newfoundland 
dogs ;  and  I  want  (is  it  Buck's  ?]  a  Mfe  oi  Richard  3d^ 
advertised  by  Longman  long,  long,  long  ago ;  I  ask^ 
for  it  at  least  three  years  since.  See  Ijongman's  ad- 
vortisements.'' 

About  the  middle  of  April,  Madame  GuiccioU  bad 
been  obliged  to  quit  Veni(^  with  her  husband.  Hav- 
ii^  several  houses  on  the  road  from  Venice  to  Ra- 
venna, it  was  his  habit  to  stop  at  these  mansions, 
one  after  the  other,  in  his  journeys  between  the  two 


cities;  iad  from  all  these  places  the  enamoured 
young  Countess  now  wrote  to  her  lover,  expressing, 
in  the  most  passionate  and  pathetic  terms,  her  despair 
at  leaving  him.  So  utterly,  indeed,  did  tBis  feeling 
overpower  her,  that  three  times,  in  the  course  of  her 
first  day's  journey,  she  was  seized  with  fainting-fits. 
In  one  of  her  letters,  which  I  saw  when  at  Venice, 
dated,  if  I  recollect  right,  from  "  Ca  Zen,  Cavanelle 
di  Po,*'  she  tells  him  that  the  solitude  of  this  place, 
which  she  had  before  found  irksome,  was,  now  tliat 
one  sole  idea  occupied  her  mind,  become  dear  and 
welcome  to  her,  and  promises  that,  as  soon  as  she*^ 
arrives  at  Ravenna,  ''she  will,  according  to  his  wish, 
avoid  all  general  society,  and  devote  herself «to  read- 
ing, music,  domestic  occupations,  riding  on  horseback, 
— every  thing,  in  short,  that  she  knevv  he  would  most 
like."  What  a  change  for  a  young  and  simple  girl, 
who,  but  a  few  weeks  before,  had  thought  only,  of 
society  and  the  world,  but^who  now  saw  no  other 
happiness  but  in  th^  hope  of  becoming  worthy,  by 
seclusion  and  self-instruction,  of  the  illustrious  object 
of  her  love  t 

On  leaving  this  place,  she  was  attacked  with  a 
dangerous  illness  on  the  road,  and  arrived  half  dead 
at  Ravenna ;  nor  was  it  found  possible  to  revive  or 
comfort  her  till  an  assurance  was  received  from  Lord 
Byron,  expressed  with  all  the  fervour  of  real  passion, 
that,  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  month,  he  would 
pay  her  a  visit.  Symptoms  of  consumption,  brought 
on  by  her  state  of  mind,  had  already  shown  them- 
selves; and,  ia  addition  to  tlyi  pain  which  this  sepa" 
ration  had  caused  her,  she  was  also  suffering  much 
grief  from  the  loss  of  her  mother,«who,  at  this  time^ 
died  in  giving  birth  to  her  twentieth  child.  Towards 
the  latter  end  of  May  she  wrote  to  acquaint  Lord  By- 
ron that,  having  prepared  all  her  relatives  and  friends 
to  expect  him,  he  might  now,  she  thought,  venture 
to  make  his  appearance  at  Ravenna..^  Though,  on 
the  lady's  account,  hesitating  as  to  the  prudence  of 
such  a  step,  he,  in  obedience  to  her  wishes,  on  the 
2d  of  June,  set  out  from  La  Mira  (at  wliich  place  he 
had  again  taken  a  villa  for  the  summer],  and  proceeded 
towards  Romagna. 

From  Padua  he  addressed  a  le4ter  to  Mr  Hoppner, 
chiefly  occupied  with  matters  of  household  concern, 
which  that  gentleman  had  undertaken  to  manage  for 
,him  at  Venice,  but,  on  the  immediate  object  of  his 
joumey,^  expressing  himself  in  a  tone  so  light  and 
jesting,  as  it  would  be  difficult  for  those  nolhrersed  in 
his  character  to  conceive  that  he  could  ever  bring 
himself,,  while  under  the  influence  of  a  passion  so 
sincere,  to  assume.  But  such  is  ever  the  wantonneM 
of  the  mocking  spirit,  from  whicli  nothing, — ^not  even 
love,— ^remains  sacred ;  and  whien  at  last,  for  want 
of  other  food,  turns  upon  self.  The  same  horror, 
too,  of  hypocrisy  that  led  Lord  Byron  to  exaggerate 
his  own  errors,  led  him  also  to'  disguise,  under  a 
seemingly  heartless  ridicule,  all  those  natural  and 
kindly  qualities  by  which  they  were  redeemed. 
This  letter  from  Padua  concludes  thus : — 

m 

0 

^  A  journey  in  an  Italian  June  is  a  conscription ;  and 
if  I  was  not  the  most  constant  of  men,  I  should  now  be 
swimming  from  the  Lido,  instead  of  smoking  in  the 
dust  of  Padua.  Should  there  be  letters  from  England, 
let  them  wait  my  return*    And  do  look  at  m^  house 
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and  (not  lands,  but)  waters,  and  scold  ;-<>'and  deal  vut 
the  monies  to  Edgecombe*  with  an  air  of  reluctance 
and  a  shake  of  the  head — and  put  queer  questicms  to 
him— and  turn  up  your  nose  when  he  answers. 

**  Make  my  respects  to  the  Consuiess — and  to  the 
Cheralier — and  to  Scotin —  and  to  all  the<M>unts  and 
countesses  of  our  acquaintance. 
**  And  believe  me  ever 

^  Yt)ur  disconsolate  and  affectionate,  Sec." 

As  a  contrast  to  the  strange  levity  of  this  letter,  as 
'well  as  in  justice  to  the  real  earnestness  d  the  passion, 
however  censurable  in  all  other  respects,  that  now' 
engrossed  him,  I  shall  here  transcribe  some  stanzas 
which  he  wrote  in  the  course  of  this  journey  to  Ro- 
magna,  and  which,  though  already  published,  are  not 
comprised  in  the  regular  collection  of  his  works.    , 

*      *  Rivcr^t  that  rollest  by  the  ancient  walls. 

Where  dwells  the  lidy  of  my  love,  when  she 
WaULs  by  thy  brink,  and  there  perchance  recalls 
A  faint  and  fleeting  memory  of  m« ; 

*  What  if  thy  deep  and  ample  stream  should  be  - 

A  mirrof  of  my  heart,  where  she  may  read 
The  thousand  thoughts  I  noyf  betray  to  thee, 
Wild  as  thy  wave,  and  he9dlong  as  thy  speed ! 
» 
.   *  What  do  I  say^-a  mirror  of  my  heart  ? 

Are  not  thy  waters  sweeping,  dark,  and  strong  ? 
Such  as  my  feelings  were  and  are,  thou  art ;  • 

And  such  as  then  art  were  my  passions  long. 

•  < 

*  Time  may  have  somewhat  tamed  them,— not  for  ever ; 

Thou  overflow 'st  Ifay  banks,  and  not  for  aye 
Thy  bosom  overboils)  jcongenial  river ! 
Thy  floods  subside,  and  mine  have  sunk  away, 
«   • 
«  But  left  long  wrecks  behind^  and  now  again. 
Borne  in  our  old  unchanged  career,  we  move ; 
Thou  tendest  wildly  onward  to  the  main, 
And  Ir-to  loving  one  1  should  not  love.  • 

«  The  current  I  behold  will  sweep  beneath 
Her  native  yroRs  and  murmur  at  her  feet ; 
Per  eyes  will  look  on  thee,  when  she  shall  breathe 
The  twilight  air,  imharm'd  by  summer's  heat. 

*  She  will  look  on4hee,— I  have  look'd  on  thee,  « 

Full  of  that  thought:  and,  from  that  moment,  ne'er 
Thy  waters  could  I  dream  of,  name,  or  see. 
Without  the  inseparable  sigh  for  her ! 

*  Her  bfight  eyes  will  be  imaged  in  thy  stream,— 

Yes  !  theyjnrill  meet  the  wave  I  gaze  on  now  : 
Mine  cannot  witness,  even  in  a  dream, 
That  happy  wave  repass  me  in  its  flow !  * 

*  TheVave  that  bears  my  tears  returns  no  more : 

Will  sh(S  return  by  whoif  that  wave  shall  sweep  ?— 
Both  tread  thy  banks,  both  wander  on  thy  shore, 
I  by  thy  source,  she  by  the  dark-blue  deep.      « 

«  But  that  which  keepeth  us  apart  is  not 

Distance,  noi^  depth  of  wave,  nor  space  of  lAirth 
But  the  distraction  of  a  various  lot. 
As  various  as  the  cliihates  of  our  birth. 

*  A  stranger  lovts  the  lady  of  the  land, 

Born  far  beyond  the  mountains,  but  his  blood 
Is  all  meridian,  as  if  never  fann'd 
By  the  black  wind  that  chills  the  polar  flood. 

*  My  bloo4  is  all  meridian ;  were  it  not, 

I  had  not  left  my  clime,  nor  idiould  I  ber 
In  spite  of  tortures,  ne'er  to  be  forgot, 
A  slave  again  of  lovifi,— at  least  of  thee. 

*  A  clerk  of  the  English  Consulate,  whom  he  at  this  time 
employed  to  control  his  accounts, 
t  The  Po. 


*T1s  vaiii  to  «tmggle— let  me  perish  yoong' 
Live  as  I  lived,  and  love  as  I  have  loted : 

To  dust  if  I  return,  firom  dust  I  sprung^ 
And  then,  at  least,  my  heart  can  ne'er  he  i 

On  arriving  at  Bologna  and  receiving  no 
intelligence  from  the  Contessa,  he  b^in  to  h( 
nion,  as  we  shall  perceive  in  the  annexed  inl 
letters,  that  he  should  act  most  prudently*  for 
ties,  by  returning  to  Venice. 

LETTER   CCCXXX. 

TO  MR  HOPPN£R. 

•  «      *  Bologna,  Juneftl 

^  ^  I  am  at  leng^  joined  lo  Bologna,  wfaei 
settled  like  a  sausage,  and  shalLbe  broiled  I 
if  this  weather  continues.  Will  you  t^nk  111 
on  Qiy  part  for  the  Ferraca  acquaintance,  wh: 
a  very  agreeable  one.  I  st^d  two  days  at  I 
and  was  much  pleased  Arith  the  Count  Mosti,i 
little  the  shortness  of  the  time  permitj^d  me  t 
his  family.  I  went  to  his  conversazione,  wliicl 
far  superior  to  any  thingp  of  the  kind  at  Venii 
women  ahnostall|oung — several  pretty — aod  I 
courteous'and  cleanly  < — ^Tlie  lady  of  4he  maosii 
is  yourig,  lately  married,  and  with  child,  a( 
vei7  pretty  by  candlelight  (I  did  not  see  her  b 
pleasing  in  her  manners,  and  very  lady-like, 
rough- bred,  as  we  call  it  in  England, — a  kind  ( 
which  reminds  one  of  a  racer,  an  antelope,  or 
lian  greyhound.  Sfie  seems  very  fond  of  .her  hi 
who  is  amiable  and  accomplish^ ;  he  has  1 
England  two  or  three  times,  and  is  young.  Tb( 
a  Countess  somebody — I  forget  what — (they  a 
Maffei  by  birth,  and  Veronese  of  course}— is  a 
more  display;  she  sings  and  plays  divinely; 
thought  she  was  a  d — d  long  time  about  it.,  H 
ness  to  Madame  Plahaut  (Miss  Mercer  that 
something  quite  extraordinary. 

^  I  had  but  a  bird*s-eye  view  of  these  peop 
shjtll  not  probably  see  tliem  again ;  but  I  a 
much  obliged  to  Mengaldo  for  letting  me  see  ti 
%I1.  Whenever  I  meet  with  any  thing  agre^ 
this  world,  it  surprises  me  so  much  and  pleasa 
much  (when  my^  passions  are  not  interested  one 
the  other),  that  I  go  on  wondering  for  a  week  to 
I  feel,too,  in  great  admiratiojf  of  the  Cardinal  U 
red  stockings. 

^  I  found,  too,  such  a  pretty  epitaph  m  theC 
cemetery,  or  rather  two  :  one  was 


*  Martini  Luigi 
Implora  pace ; 

«  Lu^ezia  Picini 

Implora  eterna  qniete. 


the  other. 


l^at  was  all ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  these  t« 
three  words  comprise'  and  compress  all  that  c 
said  on  the  subject, — and  then,  in  Italian,  the; 
absolute  music  They  contain  doubt,  hope,  an 
mility;  nothing  can  be  more  pathetic  than  the 
plora'  and  the  modesty  of  thi^  request ; — they  bai 
enough  of  life — they  want  nothing  but  rest— the 
plore  it,  and  '  eterna  quiete.'  It  is  like  a  Gtm 
scription  in  some  good  old  heathen '  City  of  tbel 
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Pray,  if  I  am  shoTelled  into  the  Lido  churchyard  in 
your  time,  let  me  have  thV' implora  pace,'  and  no- 
thing else,  for  my  epitaph.  I  never  met-with  any,  an- 
cient or  modern,  that  pissed  me  a  tenth  part  so  nrach 

^  In  abouLa  day  or  two  after  you  receive  this  letter, 

I  will  thank  you  to  desire  Edgecombe  to  prepare  for 

my  return.    I  shall  go  back  to  Venice  before  I  viHage 

on  the  ^renta.    I  shall  stay  but  a  few  days  in  Bologna. 

I  am  just  going  Out  to  see  sights,  but  shall  not  present 

my  introductory  letters  for  a  day  or  *two,  till  I  have 

run  over  Qgain  the  place  and  pictures ;  nor  perht^ps  at 

.  all,  if  I  find  that  I  have  books  and  sights«noiigh  to  do 

I  without  the  inhabitants.    After  that,  I  shall  returft  to 

Venice,  where  y6u  may  expect  me  about  the  eleventh, 

or  perhaps  sboner.-   Pray  make  my  thanks  acceptable 

to  JiiIengaldo;'my  resp^ts  to  tBe' CbnsUlcss,  and  to 

MiP  Scott.*  .      ' 

^  I  hope  my  daughter  is  well. ' 

; .  "  Ever  JOur^t  and  truly.    , 

'^P.S:  Iv^ntover  the  AriostOiM^.  &c.  &c.  again 
at  PerriEiraf  with  the  castle,  and  cell^and  house,  &c.  &c. 
-  ^  One  of  the  Ferrar^se  asked  m^  if  I  knew  *  Lord 
Byron,' an  acquaintance  of  his,  itoip  at  Naples.  I 
told  \kim  *  No!*  whibh ' was 4rue  both, ways;  for  I 
know  not  the  impostor,  and  in  t|ie  other,  no  pno 
knows  himself.  He  stared  when  totd  that  Fwas '  the 
real  Simon  Pure.' — Another  asked  me  if  I  h^d  not 
translated  'Tasso.'  You  see  what  Fame  is !  how 
accurate !  how  boundless  !  I  don't  know  how  other^ 
feel,  but  I  am  always  the  lighter  and  the  better^ 
looked  on  when  I  have  got  rid  of  mine  \  it  sits  on  me 
like  armour  on  the  Lord  Mayor's  champion ;  and  I 
got  rid  of  all  the  husk  of  literature,  and  the  attendant 
babble,  by  answering,  that  1  had  not  translated 
Tasso,  but  a  namesake  had ;  and  by  the  blessing  of 
Heaven,  I  looked  so  little  like  a  poet,  that  every  body 
believed  me. "  ' 


LETTER  CCCXXXl. 


TO  MR  MURRAY. 


**Tell  Mr.  Hobhouse 
days  ago  from  Pcrrara. 


*  Bologna,  Jane  7tta,  1819. 

that  I  wrote  to  him  a  few 
It  will  therefore  be  idle  in 
him  or  you  to  wait  for  any  further  answers  b|  returns 
of  proofs  from  Venice,  as  1  have  directed  that  no 
English  letters  be  sent  after  me.  The  publication 
can  be  proceeded  in  vnthout,  and  1  am  already  sick 
of  your  remarks,  to  wliieh  I  think  not  the  least 
attention  ought  to  be  paid* 

^  Tell  Mr.  Hobhouse  that,  since  I  wrote  to  him,  I 
had  availed  myself  of  my  Ferrara  letters,  and  found 
the  society  much  younger  and  better  th^re  than  at 
Venioe.  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  little  the 
shortness  of  my  stay  permitted  me  to  see  of  the 
Gonfaloniere  Count  Mosti,  and  his  family  and  friends 
in  general  « 

^  I  have  been  picture-gazing  this  morning  at  the 
famous  Domenichino  and  Guido,  both  of  which  are 
superlative.  I  afterwards  went  to  the  beautiful 
cemetery  of  Bologna,  beyond  the  walls,  and  found, 
J)e9tdes  the  superb  burial-ground,  an  original  of  a 
Custode,  who  reminded  od6  of  the  grave-digger  in 
Hamlet.  He  has  a  collection  of  capudiins'  skulls, 
labelled  oo  the  forehead,  and  taking  down  one  of 


them,  saM,  'This  was  Brother  DesideriorBerro;  who 

diedatfor^y — one  of  my  best  friends.  I  begged  his 

head  of  his  brethren  after  his  decease,  and  they  gave 

it  me.    I  put  it  in  lime,  and  then  boiled  it.    Here  it 

is,  teeth  and  all,  in  excellent  pqrservation.    He  was 

the  merriest^  cleverest  fellow  I  ever  knew.    Wherever 

he  went,  he  brought  joy ;  and  whenever  any  one  was 

melanclioly,  the  sight  of  him  was  enough  to  make  him 

cheerful  again.    He  walked  so  actively,  you  might 

have  taken  him  for  a  dancer — he  joked — ^he  laughed 

— oh !  he  was  such  a  Frate  as  1  never  saw  before, 

nor  ever  shall  again  1'  • 

*  '^  He  told  me  that  he  had  himself  planted  aU  the 

cypresses  in  the  cemetery ;  that  he  had  the  greatest 

attachment  to  them  and  to  his  dead  people ;  that 

since  1801   they    had'  buried  fifty-three,  thousand 

p^r^ns.    In  showing^  soma  older  monuments,  there 

was  that  of  a  Roman  girl  of  twenty,  with'  a  bust  by 

Bernini.    She  was  a  princess  Barlorini,  dead  two 

centuries  ago :  he  said  that,  on  opening  her  grave, 

they  had  fotind  her  hair  complete',  and  *  as  j^ellow  as 

gold.'  Some  of  the  epitaphs  at  Ferrara  pleased  me 

more  ihan  the  moire  spl^did  monuments*  at  Bologna ; 

for  instance —  , 

•MartimLQigi 
Itnpldrao;>ace  ;• 

■  '  Lucrezia  Picini 

Implora  eierna  qniete.' 

Can  any  thing  benSore  full  of  pathos?  Those  few 
words  say  all  that  can  be  said  or  sought :  the  dead 
had  had  epough  of  life ;  all  they  wanted  was  rest,  and 
this  they  implore  h  ^^Thereis'all  the  helplessness,  and 
homble  hope,  and  deathlike  prayer,  that  can  arise 
from  the  grave — *  implora  pace.  **  I  hope  whoever 
may  survive  me,  and  shall  see  me  put  in  the  foreigners' 
biu-yi^g- ground  at  the  Lido^  within  thefortress  by  the 
Adriatic,  will  see  thos^  tw9  words,  and 'rib  more,  pat 
over  me.  I  trust  they  won't  think  of  '  pickling,  and 
bringing  me  home  to  Clod  or  Bllinderbuss  Hall.'  I 
am  sure  my  bones  would  not  rest  in  an  English  grave, 
or  my  clay  mix  with  the  earth  of  that  country.  I 
believe  the  thought  would  drive  me  mad.  on  my 
deathbed,  could  I  suppose  that  any  of  my  friends 
would  be  base  enough  to  convey  my  carcass  back  to 
your>soil. — I  would  not  even  feed  your  worms,  if  I 
could  help  it. 

^So,  as  Shakspeare  says  of  Mowbray,  the  banished 
l)uke  of  Norfolk,  who  died  at  Venice  (see  Riehard 
2d),  that  he,  after  fighting 

'  Against  black  Pagalia,  Turks  and  Sa^gEicens, 
And  toird  with  works  of  war,  retired  himself 
•  To  Italy,  aod  there,  at  Venice,  gave 
His  body  to  that  pleasant  country's  earth. 
And  his  pure  soul  unto  his  captain,  Christ, 
llhdgr  whose  colours  he  had  fought  so  long.' 

^  Before  I  left  Venice,  I-had  returned  to  you  your 
late,  and  Mr  Hobhouse's  sheets  of  Juan.  Don't  wait 
for  further  answers  from  me,  but  address  yours  to 

♦  Though  Lord  Byron,  like  most  ol her  persons,  in  writ- 
ing to  ditf'erent  friends,  was  sometimes  led  to  repeat  the 
same  circumstances  and  thoughts,  there  is,  from  the  erer 
ready  fertility  of  his  mind,  much  less  of  such  repetition  in 
his  correspondence  than  in  that,  perhaps,  of  any  other 
multifarious  letter  writer ;  and,  in  the  instance  before  us, 
where  the  same  facts  and  reflections  are,  for  the  second  time, 
introduced,  it  is  with  such  new  touches  both  qf  thought  and 
expression,  as  render  them,  evon  a  second  time,  interest- 
ing ;— what  is  wanting  in  the  novelty  of  the  matter  being 
made  up  by  the  new  aspect  given  to  it. 
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Venice,  as  uaual.  I  know  nothing  of  my  own  moTe- 
ments ;  I  may  return  there  in  a  few  days,  or  not  for  some 
time.  All  this  depends  on  circumstances.  I  left  Mr 
Hoppner  very  well.  My  daughter  Allegra  was  well 
too,  and  is  growing  pretty;  her  hair  is  growing 
darker,  and  her 'eyes  are  blue.  Her  temper  and  her 
ways,  M.  Hoppner  says,  are  like  mine,  as  well  as  her 
features :  she  will  make,  in  that  ci^,  a  manageable 
young  lady. 

^  I  have  never  heard  any  thing  of  Ada,  the  little 
Electra  o\  my  Mycenae.  ♦  *  *  ♦  But 
there  will  come  a  day  of  reckoning,  even  if  I  should  not 
live  to  see  it.  1  have  at  least  seen  **  *  shivered, 
who  was  one  of  my  assassins.  When  that  man  wi^ 
doing  his  worst  to  uproot  my  whole  family,  tree, 
branch,  and  blossoms — ^when,  after  taking  |ny  retain- 
er, he  went  over  to  them — ^when  he  was  bringing 
desolation  bn  my  earth  and  destruction  on  my 
household  gods— did  *he  think  that,  in  less  than 
three  years,  a  natural  event — a  -severcy^  do- 
mestic, but  an  expected  and  common  calamity — 
would  lay  his  carcass  in  a  cross-road,  or  stamp  his 
name  in  a  Verdict  of  Lunacy !  Did  he  (who  in  his 
sexagenary  *  *  *)  reflect  or  consider  what  my  feel- 
ings must  have  been,  when  wife,  and  child,  and  sister, 
and  name,  and  fame,  and  country,  were  to  be  my 
sacrifice  on  his  legal  altar — and  this  at  a  moment 
when  my  health  was  declining,  my  fortune  embarrass* 
ed,  and  my  mind  had  been  shaSfen  by  many  kinds  of 
disappointment — while  I  was  yet  young,  and  might 
have  reformed  what  might  be  wrong  in  my  conduct, 
and  retrieved  what  was  perplexing  in  my  afiairs !  But 
he  is  in  his  grave,  and  *  *  *  "  *.  What  a 
long  letter  I  have  scribbled !  ^^ 

Yours,  &c. 

**  P.  S.  Here,  as  in  Greece,  they  strew  flowers  on 
the  tombs.  I  saw  a  quantity  of  rose-leaves,  and  entire, 
roses,  scattered  over  the  graves  at  Perrara. .  It  has 
the  most  pleasing  effect  you  can  imagine." 

While  he  was  thus  lingering  irresolute  at  Bologna, 
the  countess  Guiccioli  had  been  attacked  with  an 
intermittent  fever,  the  violence  of  which,  combining 
with  the  absence  of  a  confidential  person  to  whom 
she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  intrusting  her  letters, 
prevented  her  from  communicating  with  him.  At 
length,  anxious  to  spare  him  the  disappointment  of 
finding  her  so  ill  on  his  arrival,  she  had  begun  a  let- 
ter, requesting  that  he  would  remain  at  Bolc^na  till 
the  visit  to  wl|ioh  she  looked  forward  should  bring  her 
there  also ;  and  was  in  the  act  of  writing,  when  a  friend 
came  in  to  announce  the  arrival  of  an  English  lord  in 
Ravenna.  She  could  not  doubt  for  an  instantthat  it  was 
her  noble  lover;  and  he  had  in  fact,  notwiths^fling  h& 
declaration  to  Mr  Hoppner  that  it  was  his  intention 
to  return  to  Venice  immediately,  wholly  altered  this 
resolution  before  the  letter  announcing  it  was  des- 
patched,— the  following  words  being  written,on  the 
outside  cover : — "  I  am  just  setting  ofl'fbr  Ravenna, 
June  8,  1819. — ^I  changed  my  mind  this  morning, 
and  decided  to  go  on." 

The  reader,  however,  shall  have  Madame  Guic- 
eioli's  own  account  of  these  events,  which,  fortunate- 
ly for  the  interest  of  my  narration,  I  am  enabled  to 
communicate. 

^'On  my  -departure    from  Venice,  he  had  pro- 


mised to  oome  and   see  me  at  Ratienoa.  Dsnt^il 
tomb,  the  classical  pine  wdod,*^  the  relics  of  tudqo 
which  are  to  be  found  in  that  place,  affiirded  a  i 
pretext  for  me  to  invite  him  to  come,  and  for  I 
^accept  my  invitation.     He  earner  in  &ct,  m 
mobth  of  June,  arriving  at  Ravenna  on  the  day  ofll 
festival  of  the  Corpus  Domini ;  while  I,  attacked  I 
a  consumptive  complaint,  which  had  its  ori^i 
the  moment  of  my  quitting  Venice,  appeared  on  I 
point  of  death.    The  arrival  of  a  distingpidiedl 
reigner  at  Ravenna,  a  town  ad^  remote  fn« 
routed* ordinarily  followed  by  travellers,  was  an 
which  gave  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  conversatioa. 
motives^  such  a  visit  became  the  subject  of  i 
cussion,  and  these  he  himself  afterwards  inro 
divulged ;  for  having  made  some  inquiries  witkj 
view  to  paying  me  a  visit,  and  being  told  that  it  i 
unlikely  that  he  would  ever  see  me  again,  asli 
at  the  point  of  death,  he  replied,  if  such  were  I 
case,  h6  hoped  t}iat  he  should  die  also ;  which  ( 
stance,  being  repeated,  revealed  the  object  of  I 
journey.    Count  Guiccioli,  having  been  acqi 
with  Lord  Byron  at  Venice,  went  to  visit  hioii 
and  in  the  hope  that  his  presence  might  amuse, 
be  of  some  use  to  me  in  the'  state  in  which  I 
found  myself,  invited  him  to  caM  upon  ^.  He  i 
the  day  following.    It  is  impossible  to  describe 
anxiety  he  showed, — the  delicate  attentions  ^| 
paid  me.  Por  a  long  time  he  had  perpetmSij 
books  in  his  hands;  add  not  trusting  my  phj 
he  obtained  permission  from  Count  Gukcicdi  toi 
for  a  very  clever  physidan,  a  friend  of  his,  io  i) 
he  placed  great  confidence.     The  attenti(»s  df  I 
Professor  Aglietti  (for  so  this  celebiated  Italiaai 
called),  together  with  tranquillity,  and  the  ii 
sible  happiness  which  I  experienced  in  Lord  Bj 
society,  had  so  good  an  efiect  on  my  health, 
only  two  months  afterwards  I  was  able  to 
my  husband  in  a  tour  he  was  obliged  to  make  to  ^ 
his  various  estates."  f 

•  "  Tal  qnal  di  remo  in  ramo  at  rftccogHe 
Per  la  pineta  in  sul  lito  di  Ghiassi, 
Quando  Eolo  Scirocco  fuor  discio|rUc<** 

Dantb,  puro.  canto  UTin.i 

Dante  himself  (says  Mr  Carey,  in  one  of  the  notes  ool 
admirable  translation  of  this  poet)  *  perhaps  wasdnrfl 
this  woo4  during  his  abode  t^ith  Gfiido  NotoUo  di  ~ 
lenta.'' 

t  *  Fartendo  io  da  Venezia  egli  pronaae  di  Toair  i 
dermi  a  Rarenna.    La  Tomba  di  Dante,  il  claasico  1 
pini,  g\i  avvanzi  di  antichitli  che  a  Ravenna  si  tron 
vano  a  me  ragioni  plausibili  per  invitarlo  a  Tenire,  i 
per  acceltare  I'invito.  Egliveone  diiatti  nelmesedii 
e  giuBse  a  Ravenna  nel  giomo  della  S<riennita  del 
Domini,  mentre  io  attaccata  da  ana  malattia  de  < 
'  zione  ch'  ebbe  principio  dalla  niia  partenza  da  Yeoeni< 
vicina  a  morire.     L'arriTO  in  Ravenna  d'oa 
distinto,  in  an  paese  cosi  Icmtano  dalle  ctivde  cbe  < 
riamente  tengono  i  viaggiatori  era  an  awenineBto 
quale  molto  si  parlava,  indagandosene  1  motiri,  ebef 
lontariamente  poi  egli  fece  conoscere.    Perchi  aveadat 
domandnto  di  me  per  venire  a  vedermi  ed  esseado^  r 
posto  '  che  non  potrebbe  vedermi  piii  perch^  ero ' 
morire' — egli  rispose  che  in  quel  caso  voleva  tatavt  < 
pure ;  la  qual  cosa  essendosi  poi  ripetnta  a|  conotAs  ( 
Toggetto  del  sno  viaggio. 

« II  Conte  Guiccioli  vi»it6  liord  Byron,  aveadoto  •'j 
nosciuto  in  Venezia,  e  neHa  speransa  che  la  di  lui 
pagnia  potesse  distrarmi  edessermidi  qualche  t^'^^'^i 
nello  stato  in  cui  mi  trovavo  egli  Io  \nrit6  di  venire  «|[|||[| 
tarmi.    II  giomo  appresso  egli  venne.    Non  si  potrew" 
deserivere  le  cure,  i  pensieri  delicati,  qoanto  e(U  fectfiM 
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LETTER  CCCXXXn. 

TO  MR  DOPPNBB. 

«  RaTenna,  June  20, 1819. 

♦  .♦♦♦♦ 

I  wrote  to  yoO'  from  Padua,  and  from  Bologna, 

since  from  Ravenna.    I  find  my  situation  very 

eeable,  but  want  my  horses  Tery  much,^  there 

ig  good  riding  in  the  environs.    I  can  fix  no  time 

my  return  to  Venice — it  may  be  soon  or  late — or 

at  all — it  all  depends  on  the  Donna,  whom  I 

ad  seriously  ill  in  bed  with  a  cough  and  spitting 

blood,  &c.  all  of  t^hich  has  subsided.    *    *    * 
♦      ^♦♦♦^^♦I  found  all  the 

iple  here  firmly  persuaded  that  she  would  never 
over ; — they  were  mistaken,  however. 
Hy  letters  were  useful  as  far  as  I  employedtthem ; 
1 1  like  both  the  place  and  people,  Uiough  I  don't 
ible  the  latter  more  than  I  can  hel]p.  S^  manages 
pwell—        *»♦**♦♦ 

«*  *  but  if  I  come  away  with  a  stiletto  in 
gizaard  some  fine  afternoon,  I  shall  not  be  asto- 
led.  I  can't  make  him  outsat  all — he  visits  me 
[uently,  and  takes  me  out  (like  Whittington,  the 
'd  Mayof]  in  a  coach  tind  six  horses.  The  fact 
lears  to  be,  that  he  is  completely  governed  by  her 
>r  that  matter,  so  am  I.  ^  The  people  here  don't 
w  what  to  make  of  us,  as  he  had  the  character  of 
ousy  with  all  his  v^ves — this  is  the  third.  He  is 
richest  of  the  Ravennese,  by  their  own  account, 
is  not  popular  among  them. 


w  do,  pray,  send  ofi^  Augustine,  and  carriage  and 
Je,  to  Bologna,  without  fai^or  delay,  or  I  shall  lose 
remainmg  shred  of  senses.  Don't  forge(  this.  My 
ung9  going,  and  every  thing,  depend  upon  heb 
irely,  just  as  Mrs  Iloppner  (to  whom  I  remit  my 
erenees)  said  in  the  true  spirit  of  female  prophecy. 
You  are  but  a  shabby  fellow  not  to  have  written 
)re.     ^  ^ 

And  I  ara  truIj'Voucs,  &c. 


it 


Per  mplto  tempo  egli  non  ebbe  per  le  mani  che  de' 
ri  di  Medicina;  e  poco  confidandosi  ne'  miei  medici 
nne  dal  Conte  Gaiccioli  il  pernnesso  di  far  venire  an 
!nte  medico  di  lui  amico  nel  quale  egli  aveva  molta 
Bdenza.  Le  cure  del  Professore  Aglietti  (cosi  ti  cbiama 
Btodistinto  Italiano),  la  tranquillity,  auzi  la  felicita 
iprimibile  cbe  mi  cagionava  la  presenza  di  Lord  Byron 
liorarono  cosi  rapidamente  la  mia  salute  che  entro  lo 
sio  di  due  mesi  potei  seguire  mio  marito  in  un  giro  che 
doYCTa  fare  p^r  le  sueterre.*— AfjS. 
That  this  task  of  "  ffoveming"  him  was  one  of  more 

than,  from  the  ordinary  view  of  his  character,  might 
concluded,  I  have  more  than  once,  in  these  pages,  ex- 
tsed  my  opinion,  and  shall  here  quote,  in  corroboration 
t,  the  remark  of  his  own  servant  (founded  on  an  obser- 
an  of  more  than  twenty  years)  in  speaking  of  his  mas- 
I  matrimonial  fote  :— *'lt  is  very  odd,  but  I  never  yet 
V  a  lady  that  could  not  manage  my  Lord,  except  my 

If  ore  knowledge,'^  says  Johnson,  ''may  be  gained  of  a 
's  real  character  by  a  short  conversation  with  one  of 
ervanta  than  from  the  most  formal  and  studied  nar- 

re.* 


LETTER  CCCXXXIII. 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

•Ravenna,  June  20th,  1819. 

^  The  letters  have  been  forwarded  Arom  Yenice, 
but  I  trust  that  you  will  not  have  waited  for  further 
alterations — I  will  make  none.  You  ask  me  to 
spare*  *  *  * — ask  the  worms.  His  dust  can  sufiier 
nothing  from  the  truth  being  spoken — and  if  it  could, 
how;  did  he  behavif  U}  me?  You  may  talk  to  the 
wind,  which  will  cany  tlie  sound — uid  to  the  caves, 
which  will  echo  you — but  not  to  me,  on  the  subject ' 
of  a  ♦  *  *  who  wronged  me — whether  deadW  aUve. 

^  I  have  no  time  to  return  you  the^proofs — publish 
without  them.  I  am  glad  you  think  the  poesy  good ; 
and  as  to  '  thinking  of  the  efiect,'  think  you  of  the 
sale,  and  leave  me  to  pluck  the  porcupines^who  may 
point  their  quills  at  you. 

*^  I  have  been  here  (at  Ravenna)  these  four  weeks^ 
having  left  Venice  a  month  ago ; — I  came  to  see  my 
VAmica,'  the  Countess  Guiccioli,  who  has  been,  and 
still  <bntinue8,  very  unwell.  *        *        *  ,     * 

«  ♦  «  «  «  4i  «'«  «  * 

« 

She  is  on]y  twenty  years  old,  but  not  of  a  strong 
constitution.  ♦♦*¥**♦ 
Shehas  a  perpetual  cough  and  an  intermittent  fevev, 
but  bears  up  most  gallantly  in  every  ^nse  of  the 
word.  Her  husband  (this  is  his  third  wif^  is  the 
richest  noble  of  Ravenna,  and  almost  of  Romagna; 
he  is  also  noi  the  youngest,  being  upwards  of  three- 
score, but  in  good  preservation.  All  this  will  appear 
strange  to  you,  who  do  not  understand  the  meridian 
morality,  nor  our' way  of  Ufe  in  such  respects,  and  I 
cannot  at  present  expound  the  difference ; — But  you 
would  find  it  much  the  same  in  these  parts.  At 
Faenza  tliere  is  Lord  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  with  an  opera  girl; and 
at  the  inn  in  the  same  town  is  a  Neapolitan  Prince, 
who  serves  the  wife  of  the  Goofaloniere  of  that  city. 
I  am  on  duty  here — so  you  see  *  Cosi  fan  tut^t  e  tut^«.' 

^  I  have  my  horses  here,  saddle  as  well  as  carriage, 
and  ride  or  drive  every  day  in  the  forest,  the  Pineta, 
the  scene  of  Boccaccio's  novel,  and  Dryden  s  fable  of 
Honoria,  &c.  &c. ;  and  I  see  my  Daina  every  day 
«  «  «  ♦  ♦  * .  but  I  feel  seriously  uneasy  about 
her  health,  whjch  seems  very  precarious.  In  losing 
her,  I  should  lose  a  being  who  has  run  great  risks  on 
my  account,  and  whom  I  have  every  reason  to  love — 
but  I  must  not  think  this  possible.  I  do  not  know 
what  I  should  do  if  she  died,  but  I  ought  to  blow  my 
brains  out — and  I  hope  that  I  should.  Her  husband 
is  a  very  polite  personage,  but  I  wish  he  would  not 
carry  me  out  in  his  coach  and  six,  like  Whittington 
and  his  cat. 

^  You  ask  me  if  I  mean  to  continue  D.  J.,  &c. 
How  should  I  know  ?  What  encouragement  do  you 
give  me,  all  of  you,  with  your  nonsensical  prudery  ? 
— publish  the  two  Cantos,  and  then  you  will  see.  I 
desired  Mr.  Kinnaird  to  speak  to  you  on  a  little  mat- 
ter of  business;  either  he  has  not  spoken,  or  you  hav^ 
not  answered.  You  are  a  pretty  pair,  but  I  will  be 
even  with  you  both.  I  perceive  that  Mr  Hobhouse 
has  been  challenged  by  Major  Cartwright — Is  the 
Major  *so  cunning  of  fence?' — why  did  not  they 
fight? — they  ought. 
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LETTER  CCCXXXIV. 

TO  MR  HOPPN^. 

•RaTenna,  Jaly  2d,  1819. 

^  Thanks  for  your  letter  and  for  Madame^.  X  will 
answer  it  di^^tly.  .  Will  you  recollect  whether  I  di^ 
not  eoAsign  to  you  one  or  two  receipts  of  Madame 
Mocenigo's  for  house  rent — (I  am  not  sure  of  this, 
but  think  I  did — if  not.  they  will  be  in  my  drawers) 
—and  will  you  de^e  Mr  DorvilW*  to  have  the  good- 
ness to  see  if  Edgecombe  has  receipts  to  all  pay- 
i-ments  hitherto  made  by  him  on  my  account,  and 
that  there  are  no  debts  at  Venice  ?  On  your  ansWer; 
I  shall  send  or4er  of  further  remittance  to  carry  on 
my  household  exi)enses,  as  my  present  netum  to  Ve- 
nice is  very  problematical ;  and  it  may  happen-*— but 
I  cad  say  nothing  positive-^every  thing  with  me 
being  indecisive  and  undecided,  except  the  disgust 
which  Venice  excites  when  fairly  compared  with  ainy 
other  city  in  this  part  of  Italy.  When  I  say  Vemce, 
J  mean  the  Venetians — the  city  itself  is  superb  as 
its  history — but  the  people  are  what  I  never  thobght 
them  till  theylaught  me  to  think  so. 

"  The  best  way  will  be  to  -leave  Allegra  with  An- 
tonio's spouse  till  I  can  decide"  something  about  her 
and  myself — but  I  thought  that  you  would  have  ha4 

an  answer  fsom  Mrs  V r.f, .    Yeu  have  had  bore 

enough  «with  me  and  n^ipe  already. 

^I  greatly  fear  that  the  Guiccioli  is  going  into  e^ 
consumptioif,  to  which  her  constitution  tends.  Thus 
it  is  with  every  Xhing  and  every  body  for  whom  I  feel 
any  thing  like  a  real  attachment ; — *  War,  death,  or 
discord,  doth  lay  siege  to  them.'  I  never  even.could 
keep  aNve  a  dog  that  I  liked  or  that  liked  me.  Her 
symptoms  are  obstinate  cough  of  the  lungs,  afid  oc- 
casional fever,  &c.  &c.,  and  there  are  latent  causes 
of  an  eraption  in  the  skin,  which  she  foolishly  r^elled 
into  the  system  twp  yehrs  ^go ;  but  I  have* made  them 
send  her  case  to  Aglietti;  and  have « begged  him  to 
come — ^if  only  for  a  day  or 't\^o^to  consult  upon  her 
state. 


*  > 


If  it  Miould,  not  bore  Mr  Dorville,  I  wish  he  would 
keep  an  eye  on  E and  on  my,  other  ragamuf- 
fins. I  might  have  more  to  iay,  but^I  am  absorbed 
about  La  Gui.  and  her  illness.  I  cannot  tell  you  the 
dfiect  it  has  upon  me. 

^  The  horses  came,  &c.  &c.,  and  I  have  been  gal- 
lopping  through  the  pine  foi^st  daily. 

*  "  Believe  me,  &c 

^^P.S.  My  benediction  on  Mrs  Hoppner,  a  pjjfeasant 

'  journey  among  the  Bernese  tyrants,  and  safedretum. 

You  ought  to  bring  back  a  Platonic  Bernese  for  my 

*  The  Vice-Consul  of  Mr  Hoppner.  , 

t  An  English  widow  lady,  of  considerable  property  in 
the  north  of  England,  who,  having  seen  the  little  Allegra 
at  Mr  Hoppner*8,  took  an  interest  in  the  poor  child's  fate, 
and  having  no  family  of  her  own,  offered  to  adopt  and  pro- 
vide for  ibis  little  girl,  if  Lord  Byron  would  consent'  to 
renounce  all  claim  to  her.  At  first  he  seemed  not  disin- 
clined to  enter  into  her  views— so  far,  at  least,  as  giving 
permission  that  she  should  take  the  child  with  her  to  Hag- 
lan^  and  educate  it ;  but  the  entire  surrender  of  his  pa- 
ternal authority  he  would  by ^no  means  consent  to.  The 
proposed  arrangement  accordingly  was  never  carried  into 
effect. 


reformation.  If  any  thing  happens  to  m 
Arnica,  I  have  done  wi^  the  passion  for  e 
Vff  last  love.  As  to  libertinism,  I  have 
myself  of  that,  as  was  natural  in  the  way  I 
and  I  have  at  least  derived  that  advantage  I 
to  love  in  the  better  sense  of  Che  word. 
be  my  last  adventure — I  can  hope  no  more 
attachment,  and  I  trust  never  again  to  feel 

-The  impressiud  >diich,  I  think,  cannot  1 
tertained,  from  some  passages  of  these  \eiU 
real  fervour  and  sincerity  of  his  afetachme 
dame  Guiccioli,*  would  be  still  further  co( 
tlie  perusal  of  his  letters  to  that  lady  b^ 
from  Venice  and  during  hh  present  stay  at 
— all  bearing,  throughout,  the  true  mark 
aflfection  and  passion.  Such  effusions,  hoi 
but  little  suited  to  thje  general  eye.  It  ^  th( 
of  all^4|i^ng  feelings  Ugm  dwcjling  ^coastaii 
same  idea,  to  be  monotonous;  and  those 
peated  vows  and  verbal  endearments,  wli 
the  charm  of  true  lovc-lettecs  to  the  parties 
in  them,  must  for  ever  render  even  the  he 
cloying  to  others.  Those  of  Lo4^  Byron  tc 
Guiccioli,  which  are  .for  the**nu>st  part  i 
And  written  with  a  d^ree  of  ^aae  and  c 
alined  ral'ely  by  foreigners,  refer  chiefly 
ficuJties  thrown  in  the  way  of  thei/me^^ 
much  by  the  husband  himself,  who  appea 
liked  a;id  courted  Lord  Byron's  society,  i 
watchfulness  of  other  relatives,  ^nd  theai^ 
felt  by  the  love^  themselves  lest  their  is 
shotild  give  unlasiness  to  the  father  of 
Count  Gamba,  a  gentleman'*  to  irhose  go 
and  amiableness  of  character  all  who  know 
testimony. 

1i^  thie  near  approaching  departure  of  t 
Countess  for  Bologna,  Laid  Byron  fofesa^ 
their  being  ^aiA  separated ; .  and  tmder  t 
tiende  of  this  pfospect,  though  through  the 
his  preceding  letters  the  fear  of  committii 
any  imprudenoe  seems  to  have  been  I 
thought,  hi^  now,  with  that  wilful niess  of  thi 
Whieh  has  so  often  sealed  the  destiny  of  jc 
posed  that  she  sliould,  at  one^,  abandon 
band  and  fly  with^  him  ^— ^  c*i  uno  solo  ri 
ficacey^  he'says, — •*etoe  d' andar  vierinsie 
an  Italian  wife,  alinost  every  thihg  but  Ai 
missible.  Th&  same  system  which  so  is* 
allows  her  a  lover,  as  one  of  the  regular  ap] 
of  her  matrimonial  establishment,  takes  can 

*  « During  my  illness,"  says  Madami  Ouiccio 
recollections  of  this  periojl,  «  he  was  for  erer 
paying  me  the  most  amiable  attentions,  and  wfaa 
convalescent  he  was  constantly  at  my  side.  In  i 
the  theatre,  riding,  walking,  he  never  was  absent 
Being  deprived  at  that  time  of  his,  books,  his  h(rts 
that  occupied  him  at  Venice,  I  begged  him  to  gra 
writing  something  on  the  subject  of  Dante,  ROil 
usual  facility  and  rapidity,  he  composed  his  'Fr 
—''Durante  la mia^alattia KB. era  sempre'prt 
prestandomi  le  piitk  sensibili  cure;  e  quando  paassi 
^  coi^alescenza  egli  era  sempre  al  mio  fianoo 
ciet^,  e  alteatro,  ecavaicando.ispassefgiandoi 
allontanava  mai  da  me.  In  quel'  epocaesaeodo 
de*  suoi  libri,  e  de'  suoi  cavalli  e  di  tuttocid  cbe  lo 
in  Venefcia  io  lo  pregai  di  volersi  occupare  per  me 
qualche  cosa  sal  Dante  ^  ed  egli  colla  nsata  sas 
rapidity  scrisse  la  sua  I^ofezia.* 
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guard  against  all  unseemljr  consequences  of  this  pli- 
rilege;  i^nd,  in  return  (or  such  convenient  facilities  of 
wi^g,  exacts  rigidly  an  oBlerTance  of  all  the  ap> 
pearances  of  right.  *  AccordiDgly,  the  open  stepf  of 
deserting  the  husband  for  the  lover,  instead  of  being . 
considered,  as  ifi  England,  but  a  sign  atid  sequel  of 
transgression,  takes  rank,  in  Italian  morality,  as  the 
main  transgression  itself;  and^being  an  offence,  too 
rendered  wholly  unnecessary  by  the  latitude  other- 
wise enjoj«d,  becomes,  from  its  rare  pccurrence ,  no 
less  monstrous  than  odious.  « 

The  proposition,  therefore,  of  her  noble  lover  seem- 
ed to  the  youngContessa  little  less  than  sacrilege^  and 
the  agitation  of  her  mind,  between  the  horrors  of 
such  a  step^a^d  hfer  eager  readiness  to  give  up  all  and 
every  thing  for  him  she  loved,^  was  depicted  npst 
strongly  in  her  answer  to  the  .proposal  In  a  siibse- 
qtient  letter,  too,  th^  romantic  girl  eveii  proposed, 
as  a  means  of  cscapii^g  the  ignominy  of  an  eloperaeat, 
that  she  should,  like  anotherUuliet,  '*  pass  f($  dead,*^ 
— assurieg  him  that  there  Were  many  easy  ways  of 
eflfecting  such  a  Reception. 

*         LETTER  CCCXXXV. 


'  TOMit  MURRAY. 

f  '      ^     "  Raveilna,  August  1st,  1819. 

.^  [Address  your  answer  to  Venice,  however.] 

^  Don't  be  alarmed.  You  will  see  me  defend  my- 
self gaily — that  is,  if  I  Jiappen  to  be  in  spirits ;  and 
hj^spirita,  I  don't  mean  your,  meaning  cf  the  word, 
but  the  spirit  of  a  bull-dog  when  pinched,-  or  a  bull 
when  pinned ;  it  j^  then  thfft  they  make  best  sport ; 
and  as  my  sensations  under  an  attack' are  probably 
a  happy  compound  of  the  united  energies'  of'  these 
amiable  animals,  you  may  perhaps  see  what  Marrall 
caHs  '  rare  sport,'  and  sope  good  tossing  and  goring, 
in  the  coul^  of  the  controversy,  ^pt  I  must  be  in 
the  rishi  cue  first,  and  I  doubt  I  am*almost  too  far 
off  to  be  in  a  suijicient  fury  for  the  purpose.  And 
then  I  have  effeminated  and  ^hervated  myself  tvith 
love  and  the  summer  in  these  last  two  months.' 

**I  wrote  to  Mr  Hobhouse  the  other  day,^and  fore- 

^lold  that^Juan  would  either  fall  entirely  or  succeed 

completely ;  there  will  be  no  ipedium.    Appearances 

are  not  favourable ;  but  as  you  write  the  day  after 

publicatito,  it  can  hardly  be  decided  what  opinion 

Wtn  predominate.  You  seenoC ina  fright,  and  doubtless 

with  cause.    Come  what  migr,  I  never,  will  flatter  .the 

millionfs  canthig  in  any  shape.  .Circumstances  may 

or  may  not  have  placed  me  at  times  in  a  IStualtbn  to 

lead  the  public  opinion^  but  tke  public  opinion  never« 

led,  nor  ev(f  shall  lead^^me.    I  will  not  sit  "bn  a 

degraded  throne  5  «o  pray  put  Messrs  *  *  or  *  *,  or 

Tom  Moore,  or  *  *  *  upon  it ;  they  will  all  of  them  be 

ktransported  with  their  coronation.  * 

♦  ♦  *  ♦        -♦ 

''P.S.  The  Countess  Guiccioli  is  much  better  taan 
she  was.  I  sent  you,  before  leaving  Venice,  the  real 
ordinal  sketch  which  gave  rise  to  the  ^Vampire,' &c. — 
Did  you  get  it?"*  '^  ,    ,       -      . 

This  letter  was,  of  course,  (like  most  of  those  he 
addressed  to  England  at  this  time)  inten<^  to  be 
shown;  and  havipg  been,  among  otKeni,  permitted 


to  see  it,  I  took  occasion,  in  my  very  next  comnluni- 
'cation  lo  Lord  Byron,  to  twit  him  a  JHUk  viith  the 
passage  m  it  relating  to  mj^elf,— tfie  o^Iy  one,  as  far 
as  I  can  learn,  that  ever  fell  from  my  noble  friend's 
IJ^n  during  our  intimacy,  in  which  he  has  spoken  of 
me'Otherwise  than  in  terms  of  kindness  and  the  jnost 
^undeserv^d  praise.  Transcribing  his  own  wools,  as 
wef)  as  I  (^uld  recollect  them,  at  the  tbp'of  my  letter, 
I  added,  underneath,  "  Is  this  the  way  you  speak  of 
your  friwdsi?*'  Not  long  after,  too,'when  visiting 
him^at  Venice,  I  Remember  makkg  the  same  harmless 
little  sneer  a  subject  of  railleiy^with  turn;  but  he 
declared  boI()Iy  that  he  had  no  recollcct^n  of  having 
ei^r  written  suc^  word^  and  tkat,  if  they  existec^ 
"  he  must  have  been  half  asleep  when  he  wrote  them.** 
I  have  mentioned  this  circumstance^merely  for  the 
purpose  of  remarking,  that  with  a  sensibility  vulne- 
rable at  so  many  poii;|s  as  his  was,  and  acted  <up6n 
by  an  imagination  so  long  practised  in  self-tormenting, 
St  is  only  wonderfel  tbat,  thinking  cdnstanHy,  as  his 
letters  prove  him  to  have  been,  of  distant  friends,  and 
receiving  from  few  or  none  equal  proofs  of  thought- 
fulness  in  return,  be  should  not  more  frequently  have 
broken  out  into  such  sallies  against  ^he  absent  and 
**  unr^plying."  For  myself,  I^^can  only  say  tj»at, 
from  the  momoDt  I, began  to  unravel  his  character, 
the  most  slighting  and  even  acrimonious  expressions 
that  I  C9uld  have  heard  he  had,  in  a  fit  of  spleen, 
uttered  against  me,  would  have  no  more  altered  my 
opii^n  of  his  disposition,  nor  disturbed  my  affection 
for  Him,  than  tlie  momentary  clouding  over  of  a  bright 
sky  could  leave  an  impresuon  on  the  mind  of  gloom, 
after*its  shadow  had  passed  dway. 

LETTER, CCCXXXVL 

TO  MR  MURRAY, 

'  •  •      d 

0  "  Ravenna,  August  9th,  1819. 

•  *    .        ♦  ♦  ♦ 

.  ^^  Hoiking  of  blunders  reminds  me  of  Irel&nd — 
Ireland  of  Moore.  What  is  this  I  see  in  Galignani 
aboijt  ^*  Bermuda — agent — deputy — appeal — tfttach-^ 
ment,'  &c.  ?  What  is  the  matter  ?  Is  it  any  |hing  in 
whi6h  his  friends  cann>e  of  use  to  him  ?  Pray  in- 
form me.  * 

^  Of  Don  Juan  I  hear  nothing  further  from  yo^ ; 
*^  *  *,  but  the  papers  tlon't  seem  so  fierce  as  the  letter 
you  sent  me 'Seemed  to  anticipate,  by  their  extracts 
»at  least  in  Galignani's  Messenger.  I  never  saw  such 
a  set  of  fellows  as  yon  are  1  And  then  the  pains 
taken  to  exculpate  the  mo<lest  publishejr — he  re- 
monstrated, forsooth!  I  will  write  a  preface  that 
ahatl  exculpate  you  and  *  *  *,  &c.,  completely,  op 
that  point ;  but,  at  th^  same  time,  1  will  cut  you  up, 
lik^gourds.  You  have  nO  more  soulthan  the  Count 
de  C^Ius  (who  assured  his  friends,  on  his  death-bed, 
that  he  had  none,  and  that  he  niust  know  better  than 
they  whether  he  had  on^  or  no),  and  na  more  blood 
than  a> water-melon!  And  I  see  there  hath  been 
asterisks,  and  what  I^erry  used  to  call '  damned  cutting 
and  slashing' — ^but,  never  mind. 
^I  write  in  haste.  To-morrow  I  set  off  for  Bolo. 
I  write  to  you  with  thunder,  lightmng,  &c. 
and  all  the  winds  of  heaven  whistling  through  my 
hahr,  and  the  racket  of  preparation  to  boot.    'My 
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mistress  dear,  who  hath  fed  my  heart  upon  smiles 
and  wine'  fo|'  the  last  two  months,  set  off  with  her 
husband  for  Bologha  this  Tnorning,  and  it  seems  that 
I  follow  him  at  three  to-morrow  morning.  I  cannot 
teU  how  our  romance  wiH  end,  but  it  hath  gone  (fa 
hitWto  most  erotlcally.  Such  perils  and  escapes ! 
Juan*s  are  as  child's  play  in  comparison.  The  fools^ 
think  that  a.W  my  poeshie  is  always  allusive  to^my 
own  adventures :  1  have  had  at  one  time  or  another 
better  and  n&ore  extraordinary  and  peribus  and 
pleasant  than  these,  every  day  of  the  week,  if  I 
might  tell  Ihera;  bul  that  must  never  be. 

^  I  hope  ^n  M.  has  accouched. 
*  -  "  yours  ever."    « 


LBTTER  CCCXXXVIT. 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

«  Bol^na,  Angast  13th,  1819. 

'^  I  do  not  know  hoyf  far  I  may  be  able  to  repli«<o 
your  letter,  for  I  am  not  very  well  to-day.  I^ast  night 
I  went  to  the  representation  of  Alfieri's  Mirra,  the 
two  last  acts  of  which  threw  me  into  convulsions.  I 
do  tot  mean  by  that  *Word  a  lady's  hvsterics,  but  the 
agony  of  reluctant  tears,  and  tlie  choking  shudder, 
which  I  do  not  often  undei^o  for  fiction.  This  is  but 
the  second  time  for  any  thing  under  reality  :  the  first 
was  on  seeing  Kean*s  Sir  Giles  Overreach.  The 
worst  was,  that  the  'Dama'^  in  whose  box  F  was 
went  off  in  the  same  way,  I  really  believe  more  from 
fright  than  any  other  sympathy— at  least  with  the 
players :  hut  she  has  been  ill,  and  I  hav6  been  ill, 
and  we  are  4ill  languid  and  pathetic  this  morning, 
with  great  expenditure  of  ^  volatile.*  But,  to  re- 
turn to  your  letter  of  the  23d  of  July.  ,  . 

^  Yqtu  are  right,  Oifford  is  (Ight,  Crabbe  is  right, 
Hobhouse  is  right — you  are  all  right,  and  I  am  all ^ 
wrong;  but  do,  pray,  let  me  have  that  pleasure.  Cut 
itie  u{)  root  and  branch ;  quarter  me  in  the  Quarterly ; 
send  round  my  *  disjecti  membra  pibetae,'  like  those  of 
.the  Levite's  concubine;  make  me,  if  you  will,  a 
speciacle  to  men  and  angels;  but  don't  ask  me  to 
aJlef,  for  I  won't : — I  am  olfttinate  and  lazy-^and 
there's  the  truth. 

"  But,  nevertheless,  I  will  answer  your  friend  P  *  *, 
wlio  objects  to  the  quick  suceession  of  Tun  and  gra- 

« 

"■  The  "  Dama/'  in  whose  company  he  witnessed  this^ 
representatioa,  thus  describes  its  effoet  upon  him : — "  The 
play  was  that  of  Mirra ;  the  actors,  and  particularly  the 
actress  who  performed  the  part  of  Mirra,  seconded  with 
much  success  t!ie  intentions  of  our  great  dramatist.  Lord 
Byron  took  a  strong  interest  in  the  representation,  lind  it 
^as  evident  that  he  was  deeply  afifected.  At  lengtli^here 
came  a  point  of  the  performance  at  which  he  could  fto 
longer  restrain  liis  emotions;— he  burst  into  a  flodd  of 
tears,  and,  his  sobs  preventing  him  from  remaining  any 
longer  in  t^iebox,  be  rose  and  left  the  theatre.— I  saw  him 
similarly  affected  anotfier  time  during  a  representation  of 
Alfieri's  'Philip,'  at  Ravenna»»— «Gli  attori,  e  special- 
•mente  1'  attrice  che  rappresentava  Mirra  seconda^a  assai 
bene'' la  menle  d/^l  nostro  grande  Tragico.  L.  B.  prese 
molto  interesse  allb  rappresentazione,  e  si  conosreva  che 
era  molto  cuminotiso.  Venne  un  punto  poi  della  Tragedia 
in  cui  nop  puf^  piii  frenare  la  sua  emozione, — diede  in  ua 
dirotto  pianto  e  i  ^inghiozzi  gl'  impedirono  di  piu  restare 
nel  palco ;  onde  si  lev6.  e  parti  dal  t^tt  o.  In  uno  stato 
simile  lo  vidi  un  altra  volta  a  navenna  ad  una  rappresen- 
tazione del  Filippo  d'AlCeri."  ^ 

i ■ . 


vify,  as  if  in  that  case  the  gravity  did  not  (in 
tion,  at  least,)  heighten  the  fun.  His  meta{ 
that  *  we  are  never  scorched  and  drenched  at  tl 
tiiAe.'  Bles^gs  on  his  experience  I  Ask  lo 
questions  about*^  scorching'  and  drenching.' 
never  play  at  cricket,  or  walk  a  mil^in  hot  n 
Did  he  never  Ipill  a  dish  of  tea  over  himself  m 
Ae  cup  to  his  charn^r,^  to  the  great  sham 
nankeen  breeches?  tKd  he  never  swim  in  tl 
.noqnday  with  the  sun  in  his  eyes  and  on  ^ 
which  all  the  foamtof  ocean  could  not  cool? 
never  draw  his  foot  out  of  too  hot  water,  d— 
eye»and  his  valet's?  *♦♦♦♦*•*  Did  h 
tumble  into  a  river  orji^ce,  fishing,  and  sit  io 
clothes  in  the  boat,  or  on  the  bank,  aftc 

*  Birched  and  drenched,'   like  a  true\po 

*  Oh'  for  breath  to  utter  1 ' — but  make  him  i 
pliments ;  he  is  a  dever  fellow  for  all  that- 
ckver  fellow. 

**  Yoifask  me  for  the  ^lan  of  l^onay  Johnny 
no  plan ;  I  hilKd  no  plan ;  but  I  had  or  have  m 
though  if,  like  Tony  Lumpkin,  *  I  am  to  be: 
so  when  I  am  in»  spirits,'  the  poem  will  be 
and  the  poet  turn  serious  again.  If  it  don't 
will  leave  it  off  where  it  is,  with  all  due  respet 
J>ublic ;  but  if  continued,  it  must  be  in  my  ovi 
You  might  as  well  n)a9te  Hamlet  (or  D%goi 
mad'  in  a  strait  waistcoat  as  tramq^  my  bufl 
if  I  am  to  be  a  ^buffoon ;  tffeir  gestures  i 
thoughts  would  only  be  pitiably  absurd  and  Iu(£ 
constrained.  Why,  man,  the  soul  of  such  wi 
its  licence ;- at  least  the  liber ly  of  that  lieenct 
likes — not  that  one  should  abuse  it.  It  is  ID 
by  Jurj  and  Peerage  an<)^the  Habeas  C&rpo»- 
fine  thing,  but  chiefly  in  the  reversion ;  beci 
one  wishes  to  be  tried  for  the  mere)>leasureof 
.his  possession  of  the  privilege.  .. 

^  But  a  truce  with  thes^eflections.  Yoa 
eamest  and  eager  about  a  work  never  intendc 
serious.  Do  you  suppose  that  I  could  ha 
intention  but  to  giggle  and  make  giggle?— a 
satire,  with  as  litde  jSioetty  as  could  be  help 
what  I  meant.  And  as  to  the  indecency,  dt 
read  in  Boswell  what  Johnson,  |he  sullen  n 
says  of  Prior  and  Paulo  Purgante. 

"  Will  yoU  get  a  favour  done  for  me?  Yw 
your  government  friends,  Croker,  Cannbg,  oi 
schoolfellow  Peel,  ai^d  I  can't.  Here  it  is.  ^\ 
ask  them  to  appoint  (without  salary  or  tmol 
a  noble  Italian,  (whom  l^will  name  afterwards 
or  vice-consul  for  Ravenna?  He  is  amu 
large*propferty— noble,  too ;  but  he  wishes  to 
British .  protection,  in 'Case  of  changes.  Ba\ 
near^'the  sea.  He  wants,  no  emolumeft  w 
That  ((is  office  might  be  usefui,  tknow;  as 
sent  off  from  Ravenna  to  Trieste  a  poor  dev 
Engl^^  saftor,  who  had  remained  there  sic! 
and  penn>lQ0s  (havi|ig  been  set  ashore  in  181 
the  want  of  any  accredited  agent  able  or » 
help  him  homewards.  Will^ou  get  this  d 
yoii«  do,  I  will  then  send  his  name  and  o 
subject,  of  course,  to  rejection,  jf^not  approi 
known. 

^  I  know  that  in  the  Levant  you  make  ooi 
vice-consrtils,  perpetually,  of  foreigners.  Thi 
a  patrician^  and  has  twelve  thousand  aye 
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motive  is  a  Biitish  protection  in  case  of  new  invasions. 
Don't  you  thinfc  Croker  would. do  it  for  us?  To  be' 
8UK>  my  interest  is  rare ! !  but  perlMips  a  brother 
w^  in  the  Tory  line  might  do  a  good  turn  at  the  re- 
quest of  so  harmless  and  long  absent  a  Whig,  parti- 
cularly %3  there  is  no  salary  or  burthen'of  any  sort 
to  be  annexed  to  the  office. 

**  I  can  assure  ^ou,  I  should  look  upon  it  as  a  great 
obligation ;  but,  alas  I  that  very  tircumstance  may, 
v^y  probably,  openlte  to  the  contrary — ^indeed,  iti 
oogbl;  but  I  J^ave,  at  least,  been  an  honest  and  an 
open  enemy.  Amongst  your  many  splendid  govern- 
ment connexions,  could  not  you,  think  you,  get  our 
Bibulus  made  a  Consul?  or  make  toe  one,  that  I  may 
make  him  my  Vice,  you  may  be  assured  that,  in 
case  of  accidents  in  Italy,  he  would  tie  no  feeble  adjiltact 
— as  you  would  think,  if  you  knew  his  patrimony. 

**  What  is  all  this  about  Tom  Moore?  but  why 
do  I  ask?  since  the  state  of  my  own  afiairs  would  nt^t 
pemut  me  to  be  of  use  to  him,  though  they  are  greatly 
^improved  since  1816,  and  may,  with  some  more  luck 
and  a  little  prudence,  become  quite  clear.  It  seems 
his  claimants  are  American  merchants  ?  There  goes 
Nemesis !  Moore  abused  America.  It  is  always 
thus  in  the  long  run : — ^Time,  the  Avenger.  You  have 
seen  every  trampler  down,  in  turn,,  from  Buonapa|te 
to  the  simplest  individuals.  You  saw  how  some  were 
avenged  even  upon  my  ^igni^cance,  and  how  in  ^ 
turn  %  *  *  paid  foi  his  atrodity.  It  is  an  oad  wqild ; 
but  iStie  watch  has  its  mainspring,  after  all. 

^  So  the  Prince  has  been  repealing  Lord  Edwand 
PitzgeraJ^'s  forfeiture  ?    Ecco  un*  sonetto ! 

* 
«  To  be  the  (kther  of  tlv  fatherless,  « 

To  stretch  the  hand  from  the  thr6ne's  height,  and  raise 
His  offspring,  who  expired  in  other  days 
To  make  thy  sire's  swjiy  by  a  kiugdom  lessr- 
TAis  is  to  be  a  monarch,  and  repress  "  , 

£nvy  into  unutterable  praise. 
Dismiss  thy  guard,  and  trust  thee  to  such  traits,    jci 
For  who  would  lift  a  hand,  except  to  bless  ? 
Were  it  not  easy.  Sir,  and  is 't  not  sweet 
To  make  thyself  beloved?  and  to  be 
Omnipotent  by  Mercy's  means?  for  thus 
Thy  sovereignty  would  grow  but  more  complete, 
A  despot  thou,  and  yet  thy  people  A-ee, 
And  by  the  heart,  not  hand,  enslaving  us. 

« 
"  There,  you  dogs !  there's  a  sonnet  for  you :  you 
won't  have  such  as  that  in  a  hurry  from  Mr  Fitz- 
gerald. You  !nay  publish  it  with  my  name,  an'  ye 
wool.  He  deserves  all  praise,  bad  and  good ;  it  was 
a  veiy  noble  piece  of  principality.  Would  you  like 
an  epigrftm-^^i  translation?  > 

«  If  for  silver,  or  for  gold. 

Yon  could  melt  ten  thousand  i>imples 
Into  half  a  dozen  dimples,  ^ 

1%en  your  fiace  we  might  behold. 
Looking,  <ioubtless,  much  more  snugly, 
Yet  ev'n  then  'twould  be  d d  ugly.  * 


"Thit  was  written 
Rulhi^res,  I  believe. 


on  some  Frenchwoman,  by 
"Youi?." 


LETTER  CCCXXXVIII. 

TO   MR  MURRAY.  * 

,  '^  Bologna,  August  23d,  1819. 

**  I  send  you  a  letter  to  R  *  *  ts,  signed  *  Wortley 
Clutterbuck,'  which  you  may  publish  inwhalfomi 
you  please,  in  answer  to  bis  article.  I  have  had 
many  proofs  of  m^n's  absurdity,  but  be  beats  all  in 
folly.  Why,  th#  wolf  in.sheep'g  clothing  has  tum- 
bled into  the  very  trap !  We'll  strip  him.  The 
letter  is  written  in  great  haste,  and  amidst  a  thousand 
vexations.  Your  letter  oij|y  came  yesterday,  so  that 
there  is  no  time  to  polisli :  the  post  goes  out  to-mor- 
row.. The 'date  is  'Little  Pidlington?  Let  *  *  *  * 
correct  the  press:  he  knows  and  can  read  the 
handwriting.  Continue  to  keep  the  anonymous 
about  *  Juan;'  it  helps  us  to  fight  against  overwhelm- 
ing numbers.  I  have  a  thousand  distractions  at 
present  f  so  excuse  haste,  and  wonder'  I  can  cfot  or 
write  at  all    Answer  by  post,  as  usual. 

**  Yours.  ^ 

**P.S.  If  I  had  had  time,  and  been,  quieter  and 
nearer,  I  would  have  cut  him  to  hash ;  but  as  it  is, 
you  C|j^  judge  for  yourselves." 

^  The  letter  to  the  Reviewer,  here  qnentioned,  had 
its  origin  in  rather  an  amusing  circumstance.  In 
the  First  Canto  of  Don  Juan  app^red  the  following 
passage: —  ^        ♦ 

"  For  fear  some  prudish  readers  should  grow  skittish, 
I  've  bribed  My  Grandmother's  Review,— the  British  ! 

"  I  sent  it  in  a  letter  to  the  etfltor, 

Who4haiik'd  me  )|uiy  by  return  of  post— 

I  'm  %r  a  handsome  article  his  creditor ; 
Yet  if  my  gentle  Muse  he  please  to  roast, 

And  break  a  promise  after  having  made  it  her. 
Denying  the  receipt  of  what  it  cost, 

And  smear  his  page  with  gall  instead  of  honey, 

All  I  can  say  is-v-that  he  bad  the  money.'' 

Oa  the  appearance  of  the  Poem,  the  learned  editor 
of  the' Review  in.  question  allowed  himself  to  be 
decoyed  into  the  inefiable  absurdity  of  taking  the 
charge  as  Serious,  and,  in  his  succeeding  number, ' 
came  forth  with  an  indignant  contradiction  of  it.  To 
this  teiiyjting  subject  the  letter,  written  so  hastily  off 
at  Bobgna,  related;  but, though  printed  for  Mir  Mur- 
ray, in  a  pamplilet  consisting  of  twenty-three  pages^ 
it  was  never  published.^  Being  valuable,  however, 
as  one  of  the  best  specimens  we  have  of  Lord  By- 
ron's simple  and  thoroughly  English  prose,  I  shall 
here  preserve  some  extracts  from  it.  *  ^ 
« 

«  TO'  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BRITISH  REVIEW. 


u 


HY  DEAR  R- 


-TS, 


^  As  a  believer  in  the  Church  of  England — to  say 
nothing  of  the  State — I,  have  been  an  occasional 
reader,  and  great  admirer,  though  not  a  subscriber 
to  your  Review.    But  I  do  not  know  that  any  arti- 

*  It  has  appeared,  howev(fer,  I  understand,  in  some  of  the 
foreign  editions  of  Ids  lordship's  works. 


de  pf  its  contents  eyer  gave  me  much  surprise  till 
the  eleventh  of  your  late  twenty-seventh  number  made 
its  appearance.  You  have  there  most  manfully  re- 
futed H  calumnious  a^usation  of  bribery  an^  corrup- 
tioli,  the  credence  of  which  in  the  public  mind  might 
not  only  have  damagecf  yonr  reputatioi^  as  a  clengjh 
man  and  an  editor,  but,  what  would  have  been  still 
worrte,  have  injured  the  circulation  of  your  journal ; 
which,  I  regret  to  hear,  is  nol  so  extensive  as  the 
*  purity  (as  yoy  well  observe)  of  its,  &c.  &c/and  the 
present  taste  for  proprietj;,  would  induce  us  to  ex- 
pect. The  charge  itself  is  of  a  solemn  nature,  and, 
although  in  verse,  is  couched  in  terms  of  such  cir- 
cumstantial gra^ty  as  to^induce  a^belief  Uf^tle  short 
of  (bat  generally  accorded  to  the  thirty-nine  articles, 
to  which  you  so  generously  subscribed  onlaking^our 
degrees.  It  is  a  charge  the  most  revolting  to  the 
heart  of  man  from  its  frequent  occurrence;  to  the 
mind  of  a  statesman  from  its  occasional  truth ;  and 
to  the  soul  of  an  editor  from  its  morsl  impossibility. 
You^'are  charged  then  in  the  last  line  of  one  octave 
stanza,  and  the  whole  'dght  lines  "of  the  next,  viz. 
:209tl^and  210th  of  the  First  Canto  of  that  *  pestilent 
poem,'  Don  Juan,  with  receiving,  and  still*  more 
fooliithly  acknowledging,  tl^  receipt  of  certain  monies 
to  eulogise  the  unknown  author,  who  by  this  acj^punt 
must  be  known  to  you,  if  to  nobody  else.  An  im- 
peachment of  this  nature,  so  seriously  madey*there  i| 
but  one  way  of  refuting ;  and  it  is  my  firm  pcrsuusipn, 
that  whether  you  did  or  did  not  (and  /  believe  that 
you  did  not)  i;i^ceive  the  said  moneys,  of  which  I 
wish  that  he  had  specified  the  sum,  you  are  quite 
right  in  denying  all  knowledge  of  the  transaction.  If 
charges  of  this  nefariousMescription  are  to  go  fortli, 
sanctioned  by  all  the  solemnity  of  circumstance,  and 
guaranteed  by  the  veracity  of  verse  (as  Gounselior 
Phillips  would  say),  what  is  to  become  of  readers 
hitherto  implicitly  confident  in  the  not  Ibss  veracious 

prose  of  our  critical  journals?  what  is  to  become  of 
the  reviews?  and,  if  the  reviews  fail,  what  is  to  be- 
come of  the  editors?    It  is  common  cause,  and  you 

have  done  well  to  sound  the  alarm.    I  myself,  in  my 

humble  sphere,  will  be  one  of  your  echoes.    In  the 

words  of  the  tragedian  Listen,.'!  love  a  rowV  and 

you  seem  justly  determined  to  make  one. 
^It  is  barely  possiblei  certainly  improbable^  that 

the  writer  might  have  been  in  jest ;  but  thib  only  ag. 

gravates  his  crime.  A  joke,  the  proverb  says,  *  breaks 

no  bones  ;*  but  it  may  break  a^  bookseller,  or  it  may 

be  the  cause  of  bones  being  broken.     The  jest  is 

but  a  bad  one  at  the  best  for^the  a&thof,  and  might 

have  been  a  still  worse  one  for  you,  if  your  copious 

contradiction  did  not  certify  to*  all  whom  it  may  con- 
cern your  own  indignant  innocence,'  and  the  imma- 
culate purity  of  tl^e  British  Review.     I  do  not  doubt 

your  word,  my  dear  R ts;  yet  I  cannot  help'wish- 

ing  that,  in  a  case  of  such  vital  importance,  it  ha(( 

assumed  the  more  substantial  shape  of  an  affidavit 

sworn  before  the  Lord  Mayor  Atkins,  who  readily 

receives  any  deposition ;  and  doubtless  would  have 

brought  it  in  some  way  as  evidence  of  the  designs  of 

the  Reformers  to  set  fire  to  London,  at  the  same  time 

that  he  himself  meditates  the  same  good  office  towards  La  friendly  office. 


the  river  Thames. 

*  .  «  *  4t  « 

^  I  recollect  heanng,  soon  after  the  publication, 


this  subject  discussed  qit  the  tea-table  oCMr  ^*  (hej 
p^t, — and  Mrs  and  the  Misses^  *  *  bdngk 
comer  ci  the  «jroom  perusing  the  proof  sheets 
Mr  ***'s  poems,  the  male  part  of  the  conver^a... 
were  %t  liberty '  to  make  some  observatioDS  oa  I 
poem  and  passage  in  question,  and  there  was  a  i 
ference  of  opinion. ,  Some  thought  the  allusicmvail 
the '  British  Critic  ;^  others,  that  by  the  exp^e 
*JV{y  Grandmother's  Review,'  it  w&s  intino^t 
^*  my  grandmother'  was  not  the^reader  of  the  ref 
but  actually  the  writer ;  thereby  insiniutiDg, 

Mr  R ts,  that  you  wore  an  old  woman;  1 

as  people  often  say,  'Jefiirey's  Review,'  *Giff« 
Review/  in  lieu  (^Edinburgh  and  Quart^,  so'] 
Grandmo^er's  Review'  and  R: — rts's  might  bei 
synN»nymous.    Now,  whatever  colour  this  insino 
might  derive  from  the  circumsfimce  of  your  we 
a  gown,  as  well  as  from  your  time  of  Itfe,  yoar| 
stj^le,  and  various  passages,* of  your  writings,— r 
take  upon  myself  to  ^culpate  you  from  ail  saqtit 
of  the  kind,  fmd  assert,  without  calling  Mrs.  R- 
in  testimony,  that  if  ever  you  should  be  chosen Po 
you  will  pass  through  all  the  previous  c^mo 
with  as  much  credit  as  any  pontiff^  since  the 
rition  of  Joan.    It  is  very  unfair  to  judge  of  sex  I 
waitings,  particularly  from  those  of  the  British 
view.    We  are  all  liabl^to  be  deceived,  and  it  s 
indisputable  fact  that  many^pf  the  best  articliesin] 
^journal,  ^hich  were  attributed  to^  a  veteran  f 
wei^  actually  written  by  you  yourself,  and  yet\|^ 
day  there  are  people  who  could  never  find  oat 
difference.    But  let  us  return  to  the  more 
question.  *  *  * 

^  I  agree  with  you  that  it  is  is  impossibkrLonil 
should  be  the  author,  not  only' because,  as  a  Br 
peer  and  a  British  poet,  it  wouldibe  impracticable  I 
him  to  have  recourse  to  .such  facetious  fiction, 
for  sotne  other  reasons  which  you  have  omitted^ 
statj^  In  the  first  place,  his  lordship  has  no  { 
mother.  Now  the  author — and  we  may  bciiere  I 
in  this — doth  expressly  state  that  the  '  British'  is  I 
*  Grandmother's  Review ;'  ^nd  if,  as  I  thinic,  1 1 
distinctly  iv'^ved,  this  was  not  a  mere  figuratirei 
sion  to  your  supposed  intellectual  s^  and  sex, 
dear  friend,  it  follows,  whether  you  be  she  or 
that  there  is  such  an  elderly  lady  still  extant. 

^  Shall  I  give  you  what  I  think  a  prudent 
I  don't  mean  to  insinuate,  God  forbid !  out  if,  by 
accident,  there  should  have  been  such  a  corn 
dence  between  you  and  th^  unknown  autkor, 
ever  he  may  be,  send  him  back  his  money ;  I  dare 
he  will  be  very  glad  to  have  it  agam ;  it  caiA 
much,  considering  the  value  of  the  article  and  the  cti 
culation  of  the  journal ;  and  you  are  too  jfodesttonft 
your  praise  beyond  its  real  worth  :-^on't  be  wffit 
I^know  you  won't,  at  this  appraisefhent  of  jot 
powers  of  eulogy ;  for,  on  the  other  hand,  my  ^| 
fellow,  depend  upon  it  your  abuse  is  worthy  not  i 
own  weight,  that's  a  feather,  but  your  weight  ii 
gold.  So  don't  spare  it ;  if  he  has  bargained  for<M 
give  it  handsomely,  and  depend  upon  your  doing  hit 


•*  What  the  motives  of,  this  writer  may  hare  be« 
for  (as  you  magnificently'  translate  his  quizzioff  yoo)> 
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*  stating,  with  the  particularity,  which  belongs  to  fact, 
the  forgery  of  a  groundless  fiction,  (do,  pray,  my  dear 
R.,  taUL  a  litte  less  *in  King  Cambyses'  vein)  lean- 
not  pretoid  to  say ;  perhaps  to  laugh  at  you,  but  that 
is   no  reason  for  your  benevolently  making  afi,  the 
'world  laugh  also.  I  approve  of  your  being  angry;  I  tell 
you  I  am  angiy  too,  but  you  shojild  not  have  shown 
it  so  outrageously.    Your  solemn  *  (^somebody  per- 
sonating the  Editor  of  the,  &c.  &c.  has  received  £rom 
L^rd  B.  or  from    any  otI\er  person,'  reminds  me  of 
Charl^  Incledpn's  usual  exordium  when  people  came 
into^^e  tavern  to  hear  him  ting  without  paying  their 
share  of  the  reckoning — *  if  a  maun,  or  ony  maun,  or 
ony  other  maun,'  &c.  &c. ;  you  have  both  the  same 
redundant  eloquence.  „  But  why  should  you  think 
any  body  would  personilte  you?     Nobody  woiild 
dream  of  such  a  prank  who  ever  read  your  compo- 
sitions, and  perhiaps  not  many  who  have  heard,  your 
conversation.    But  I  haf*e  been  inoculated  with  a 

little  of  your  prolixity.  The  fact  is,  my  dear  R ts, 

ilhat  somebody  has  tried  to  make  a  fool  of  yoUj^  and 
what  he  did  not  succeed  in  doing,  you  have  done  for 
him  and  for  youtself.'^ 


Towards  the  latter  end  of  August,  Count  Guiccioli, 
accompanied'  by  his  lady^  went  for  a  short  time  lo 
▼i^it  some,  of  his  Romagnese  estates,  while  Lord 
Byron  remained  at  Bologna  alone.  And  here,  with  a 
heart  softened  and  *excited  by  the  new  feeling  that 
had  taken  possession  of  him,  he  appears  to  have  given 
liimself  up,  during  this  interval  of  solitude,  to  a  train 
(^  melancholy  and  impassioned  thought  such  as,  for  a 
time,  brought  back  all  the  romance  of  his  youthful 
days.  That  spring  of  natural  tendwness  within  his 
soul,  which  neither  the^wo/ld's  Efforts  nor  his  own 
hdd  been  able  to  chill  or  choke  ug,  was  now,  with 
something  of  its  first  freshness,  set  flowing'once  piore. 
He  again  knew  what  it  was  to  love  and  be  loved, — 
too  late,  it  is  true,  for  happiness,  and  too  wrongly 'for 
peace,  but  with  devotion  enough,  oh  the  part  of  the 
woman,,  to  satisfy  even  his  thi^t  for  affection,  and 
^with  a  sad  earnestness,  on  his  o.wn,  a  forebodmg  fide- 
lity, which  made  him  cling  but  the  more  pacs^onately 
to  tins  attachment  from  feeling  that  it  would  be  his 
last. 

>  A  circumstance  which  he  himself  used  to  mention 
as  having  occurred  at  this  period  will  show  how 
overpowering,  at  times,  was  the  rush  of  melancholy 
over  his  heart.  It  was  his  fancy,  during  Madame 
Gniccioli's  absence  from  Bologna,  to  go  daily  to  h^ 
house  at  ifls  usual  hour  of  visitfng  her,  and  there, 
causiujg  her  apartments  t(>  be  opened,  to  sit  turning 
over  tier  books,  and  writing  in  them.^  He  would 
then  descei)d  into  her  garden,  where  he  passed  hours 
in  musing;  and  it  was  on  an  opcasion  of  this  kind,  as 

*  One  of  these  notes,  written  at  the  end  of  the  5th  chapter/ 
I8th  book  of  Coiinne  ('  Fragmens  des  Penates  de  Corinne'") 
is  as  follows  :—  , 

'  I  knew  Madame  de  Stael  well,<^bettep  than  she  knew 
Italjr-bat  I  little  thouKht  that,  one,  day,  I  should  think 
with  her  thoughts,  in  the  country  where  she  has  laid  the 
scene  of  her  most  attractiTe  productions.  She  is  some- 
times A^t,  and  often  wrong,  ahout  Italy  and  England; 
bat  almost  always  true  in  delineating  (h^  heart,  which  is  of 
bat  (Uie  nation,  and  of  no  country ,— or,  rather,  of  all. 

"  BYRON. 
"  Bologna,  August  1^,  1819. 


he  stood  looking,  in  a  state  of  unconscious  reverie, 
into  one  of  those  fountains  so  common  in  the  gardens 
of  Italy,  that  there  came  suddenly  into  his  mjnd  such 
desolate  fancies,  such  bodings  of  the  misery  he  might 
bring  on  her  he  loved,  b^  that  doom  which  (as  he, 
h«s himself  writfen)  ^  makes  it  fatal  to  beloved,"^ 
that,  overwhelmed  with  his  own  thoughts,  he  burst 
into  an  agony  of  tears. 

During  the  same  few  days  it  was  that  he  wrote  in 
the  last  page  of  Madame  Guicciq^'s  coj^  df  ^  Corinne" 
the  following  remarkable  note :— ^ 

'^My  dearest  Teresa, — I  haVe  read  this,  book  fi 
your  garden;— my  love,  you  were  absent,  or  else  I 
could  not  have  read  it  It  is  a  tavourite  book  of 
yours,  and  the  writer  was  a  friend  of  mine.  You  will 
not  iinders&nd  these  English  words,  and  others  will 
not  understand  them, — which  is  the  reason  I  have 
not  serawled  them  in  Italian.  Biit  you  will  recognize 
the  handwriting^of  him  who  passionately  loved  you, 
and  you  will  divine  that,  over  a  book  which  was 
yours,  he  could  only  think  of  love.  In  that  word, 
beautiful  in  all  languages,  l^ut  most  so  in  yours — 
Amor  mio — is  comprised  my  existence  here  andjiere- 
after.  1  feel  I  exist  here,  and  t  fear  that  I  shall  exist 
hereafter, — to  what  purpose  ^ou  will  decide;  my 
destiny  rests  with  you,  and  you  are  a  woman,  eighteen 
years  of  age,  and  two  owioS  a  convent.  I  wiSh  that 
you  had^ staid  there,  with  all  my  heart, — or,  at  least, 
that  I  had  never  met  you  in  your  married  state. 

^*  But  all  this  is  too  late.  I  love  you,  and  you  love 
me,— <at  least,  you  say  so,  and  act  as  if  yOu  did  so, 
which  last  is  a  great  consolation  in  alTevents.  But  I 
more  than  love  you,  and  ci^not  cease  to  love  you. 

^  Think  of  me,  sometimes,  wheh  the  Alps  and  the 
ocean  divide  us, — but  they  never  will,  unless  you 
wish  it.    "  '  *  • 

"Byron.  I 

"  Bologna,  August  25, 1819.'*     i 


LETTER  CCCXXXIX. 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

"  Bologna,  August  34,  I8I9. 

''I  wrote  to  you  by  last  post,  enclosmg  a  bufl^n- 
ing  letter  for  publication,  addressed  to  the  buffoon 

R ts,  who  has  thought  proper  to  tie  a  canister  to 

his  own  tail.  It 'was  written  off-hand,  and  in  the 
midsf  of  circumstances  not  very  favourable  to  face- 
tiousness,  so  that  there  may,  perhaps,  be  more  bitter- 
ness than  enough  for  that  sort  of  small  acid  punch : — 
you  will  tell  me.  , 

"  Keep  the  anonymous,  in  apy  case :  it  helps  what 
fun  there  may  be.  But  if  the  matter  grows  serious 
about  J)(M  Juan,  and  you  feel  yourself m  a  scrape, 
or  me  either,  own  that  I  am  tite  author,  t  will 
never  shrink;  and  if  you  do,  I  can  always  answer 


"  Oh  Love !  vrhat  is  It,  in  this  world  of  ours. 
Which  malies  it  fatal  to  be  loved !  a)i,  why 

With  cjrpres^  branches  hast  thou  wreath'd  thy  bowers. 
And  made  thy  best  interpreter  a  righ  I 

As  those  who  dote  on  odours  plucic  the  flowers. 
And  place  them  on  their  breasts— but  place  to  die 

Thus  the  frail  beings  we  would  fondl>  cherisl> 

Are  laid  witbih  our  bosoms  but  to  perish." 


you  in  the  questioo  of  Guatimozin  to  his  niiiuster— 
each  being  oa  his  own  coals.  * 

^  I  wish  that  I  had  been  in  better  spirits ;  bat  I  am 
out  of  sorts,  out  of  nenres,  and  now  and  then  (I  begin 
to  fear)  out  of  my  senses.  AH  this  Italy  has  done  for 
me,  and  not  England :  I  defy  ail  you,  and  your  cli- 
mate to  boot,  to  make  me  mad.  But  if  ever  1  do 
really  become  a  bedlamite^  and  wear  a  strait  waist- 
coat, let  me  be  brought  back  among  you ;  your  people 
will  then  be^proper  company. 

**  I  assure  you  wh&t  There  say  and  feel  has  nothing 
to  do  with  England,  either  in  a  literary  or  personal 
point  of  yiew.  All  my  present  pleasures  or  plagues 
are  as  Italian  as  tlie  opera.  And  after  all,  they  are 
but  trifles ;  for  all  this  arises  from  my  '  Dama's '  being 
in  the  country  for  three  days  (at  Capo-tiftme).  But 
as  1  could  ncTer  live  but  for  one  human  being  at  a 
time  (and  I  assure'7ou,  that  one  has  never  been 
myself f  as  you  may  know  |iy  the  consequences,  for 
the  seifUh  are  successful  in  life),  I  feel  alone  and 
unhappy, 

'^  I  have  sent  for  my  daughter  from  Venice,  and  I 
ride  daily,  and  walk  in  a  garden,  under  a  purple 
canopy  of  grapes,  and  sit  by  a  fountain,  and  talk 
with  the  gardener  of  his  tools,  which  seem  grea^r  than 
Adam's,  and  with  his  wife,  and  with  his  son's  wife, 
who  islthe  youngest  of  the  pkrty,  and,  I  think,  talKs 
best  of  the  three.  Then  I  revisit  the  Campo  Santo, 
and  my  old  friend,  the  sexton^  has  two — but  one  the 
prettiest  daughter  imaginable;  and  I  q^use  myself 
with  contrasting  her  beautiful  and  innocent  face  of 
fifteen  ^vith  the  skulls  with  which  he  has  peopled  se- 
veral cells,  and  particularly  with  that  of  one  skull 
dated  176^,  which  was  once  covered  (the  tradition 
goes)  by  the  most  lovely  features  of  Bologna — noble 
and  rich.  When  I  look  at  tliese,  and  at  this  girl — 
when  I  think  of  what  they  were,  and  yvhat  she  must 
be — why,  then,  my  dear  Murray,  I  won't  shock  you 
by  saying  what  I  think.  It  is  little  matter  what  be- 
comes of  us  *'  bearded  men,'  but  I  don't  like  the  notfon 
of  a  beautiful  woman's  lasting  less  than*  a  beautiful 
tree — than  her  own  picture — her  own  shadow,  which 
won't  changf  so  to  the  sun  asJier  face  to  the  mirror. — 
I  must  leave  off,  for  my  head  aches  consumedly.  I 
have  never  been  quite  well  since  the  night  of  the  re- 
presentation of  Alfieri's  Mirra,  a  fortnight  ago. 

"  Ydurs  ever.** 


LETTER  CCCXL. 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

*  Bologna,  Aagast29, 1819. 
^  I  have  been  in  a  rage  these  two  days,  and  am  still 
bilious  therefronx  You  shall  hear.  \  captain  of 
dragoons,  *  *,  Hanoverian  by  birth,  in  the  Papal 
troops  at  present,  whom  I  had  obliged  by  a  lodn  when 
nobody  would  lend  him  a  paul,  recommended  a  Horse 
to  me,  on  sale  by  a  Lieutenant  *  *,  an  officer  who 
unites  the  sale  of  cattle  to  the  purchase  of  men.*  I 
bought  it.  The  next  day,  on  shoeing  the  horse,  we 
discovered  the  thrush, — the  animal  being  warranted 
sound.  I  sent  to  reclaim  the  contract  and  the  money. 
The  lieutenant  desired  to  speak  with  me  in  person. 

*  "  Am  I  now  reposing  oiv  a  b«d  of  flowers  f— S«e  Robbrtson. 


I  consented.  He  came.  -  It  was  his  own  particohi 
request  He  began  a  story.  1  asked  him  if  he^frooU 
return  the  money.  He  said  no — but  he  would  e» 
change.  He  asked  an  exorbitant  price  for  his  odxr 
horses^  J  told  him  that  he  was>a  thief.  He  aidie 
was  an  officer  and  a  man  of  honour,  and 
Parmesan  passport  signed  by  General'  Coant 
perg.  I  answered,  that  as  he  was  an  officer,  1 
treat  him  as  such ;  and  that  as  to  his  being  a 
man,  he  might  prove  it  by  returning  the  monej: 
for  his  Parqnesan  passport,  I  shouM  have  TBJoed 
more  if  it  had  been  a  Parmesan  cheese.  Heai* 
swered  in  high  terras,  and  said  that  if  it  were  in 
morning  (it  was  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  en 
he  Would  have  satisfaction,  I  then  lost  my, 
*A8  for  THAT,'  I  replied,  *you  shall  have  it 
— ^it  will  be  mutual  satisfaction,  I  can  assure  joi 
You  are  a  thief,  and^  as  you  say,  an  officer;  mj 
tols  are  in  the  next  room  loaded ;  ta,ke  ooe  of 
candles,  examine,  and  make  your  choice  of  weaj 
He  replied  that  pistols  were  English  toeapom; 
always  fought  with  the  sword,  I  told  him  that  1 
able  to  accommodate  him,  having  three 
swords  in  a  drawer  near  us;  and  he  might  take 
longest  and  put  himself  on  guard. 

**  All  this  passed  in  presence  of  i^  third  persoD. 
then  said  No,  but  to-morrow  morning  he  \ 
me  the  meeting  at  any  time  or  place.    I 
that  it  was  not  usual  to  appoint  meetings  in  the 
sence  of  witnesses,'  and  that  we  bad  best  speak 
to  man,  and  appoint  time  and  instruments,  But 
the  man  present  Was  leaving  the  room,  the  Lieu 
*  *,  before  he  could  shut  the  door  after  hiqi,  ran 
roaring  '  help  and  murder'  most  lustily^  aodB 
a  sork  of  hysteric  in  the  arjps  of  about  fifty 
who  all  saw  that.  I  had  no  weapon  of  any  sort 
kind  about  me,  and  followed  him,  asking  bin 
the  devil  was  the  matter  with  him.    Nothing 
do :  he  ran  away  without  his  hat,  and  went  to  bed; 
of  the  fhight.    He  then  tried  his  complaint  at  the 
lice,  which  dismisse(^t  as  frivolous.    He  is,  I 
gone  away,  or  going.         ^ 

"  The^  horse  was  warranted,  but,  I  brfcre, 
worded  that  the  villain  will  not  be  obliged  to 
according  to  law.  He  endeavoured  to  nuse  op 
indictment  of  assault  and  battery,  but  as  it  wu 
public  inn,  in  a  frequented  street^  there  we^  too 
witnesses  to  the  contrary ;  and,  as  a  militajy  vsa, 
has  not  cut  a  martial  figure,  even  in  the  opimoo 
the  priests.  He  ran  off  in  such  a  hurry  that  he 
his  hat,  and  never  inissed  it  till  he  got  to  iSs  hi 
inn.  'The  facts  are  as  I  tell  you,  I  can  assme 
He  began  by  '  coming  Captain  Grand  over  ne,' 
should  never  have  thought  of  trying  his  'cunaiil 
fence.'  But  what  could  I  do?  He  talked  of  * 
and  satisfaction,  and  his  conunission;'  he  pi 
a  military  passport;  there  are  severe  punishaflii 
for  regular  duels  on  the  continent,  and  triflii^ 
for  rencontres,  so  that  it  is  best  to  fight  it  out  ^'^j 
he  liad  robbed,  and  then  wanted  to  insult  me;- 
could  I  do?  My  patience  was  gone,  and  the  w 
fit  hand,  fair  and  equal.  Besides,  it  was  Y^J^ 
dinner,  when  my  digestion  was  bad,  and  Idortv 
to  be  disturbed.  His  friend  ^  ^  is  at  Forli;  weiv 
meet  on  my  way  back  to  Ravoma.  The  HaooTcn* 
seems  the  greater  rogue  of  the  two ;  and  if  my  vii^ 
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does  not  ooze  away  like  Acres's — *  Odds  flints  and 
triggers!'  if  it  should  be  a  rainy  morning,  and  my 
stomach  in  disorder,  these  may  be  something  for  the 
obituary. 

^  Now  pray^  '  Sir  Lucius,  do  not  you  look  upon  me 
as  a  very  Ul-used  gentleman  ?'  I  send  my  Lieutenant 
to  match  Mr  Hobhouse's  Major  Cartwright :  and  so 
'good  morrc^  to  you,  good  master  Lieutenant.* 
With  regard  to  other  things,  I  will  write  soon,  but  I . 
hav^  been  quarrelling  and  fooling  till  I  can  scribble  no 
more."  '  , 

In  the  month  of  September,  Count  Guiccioli,  being 
caUed  away  by  business  to  Ravenna,  left  his  young 
Countess  and  her  lover  to  the  free  enjoyment  of  each 
other's  society  at  Bologna.  The  lady's  ill  health, 
which  had  been  the  cause  of  her  thus  remaining  be- 
hind, was  thought  soon  after  to  require  the  still  ^- 
ther  advantage  of  a  removal  to  Venice,  and  the  Count, 
her  husband,  being  written  to  on  the  subject,  c6n- 
lented,  with  the  most  complaisant  readiness,  that  she 
should  proceed  thither  in  company  with  Lord  Byron. 
''Some  business,"  (says  the  lady's  own  Memoir) 
'^having  called,-  Count  Giuiccioli  to  Ravenna,  I  was 
obliged  by  the  state  of  my  health,  instead  of  aceom- 
panying  him,  to  return  to  Venice,  and  he  consented 
tliiit^Lord  Byron  should  be  the  companion  of  my 
journey.  We  left  Bologna  on  the  fifteenth  of  Sep- 
tember ;  we  visited  the  Euganean  Hills  and  Arqua, 
jBUid  wrote  our  pames  in  the  book  which  is  presented 
^0  those  who  make  this  pilgrimage^  But  I  cannot 
linger  over  these  recollections  of  happiness; — the  con- 
trast with  the  present  is  too  arcadful.  If  a  blessed 
spirit,  while  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  heavenly  hap- 
piness, were  sent  down  to  this  earth  to  suffef  all  its 
DRseries,  tlie  contrast  could  not  be  more  dreadful  be- 
tween ihe  past  and  the  present,  than  what  I  have 
endured  from  the  moment  when  that  terrible  word 
reached  my  ears,  and  I  for  eter  lost  tAe^ope  of  again 
beholding  him,  one  look  from  whom  I  valued  beyond 
all  earth^a  happiness.  When  I  arrived  at  Venice, 
the  physicians  ordered  that  I  should  try  the  country 
air,  and  Lord  Byron  having  a  villa  at  La  Mira,  gave 
it  up  to  me,  and  came  to  reside  therehvith  me.  At 
this  place  we  passed  the  autumn^  and  there  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  forming  your  acquaintance'."*         • 

It  was  my  good  fortune,  at  this  period,  in  the  course 
of  a  short  and  hasty  tour  through  the  north  of  Italy, 


♦  «  n  Conie  Guiccioli  doveva  per  affari  ritomare  a  Ra- 
venna ;  lo  stato^ella  mia  salute  esiggeva  che  io  ritomassi 
in  veee  a  Venezia.  Egli  acconsentl  dunquecbe  Lord  Byron, 
mi  fosse  compagno  di  viaggio.  Partimmo  da  Bologna  alli 
15  di  Sre— visitammo  insieme  i  Colli  Euganei  ed  Arquii ; 
scriTemmo  i  nostri  nomi  ^el  libro  che  si  presenta  a  quelli 
che  fiinno  qu^  pellegrinaggio.  Ma  sopra  tali  rimemftranze 
di  felicitA  non  posso  fennarml,  cgro  Signer  Moore ;  I'oppo- 
aizione  col  presente  h  troppo  forte,  e  se  un  aaima  benedetta 
nel  pieno  godimento  di  tutte  le  felicity  celesti  fosse  man- 
data  quaggiu  e  condannata  a  sopportare  tutte  le  miserie 
della  nostra  terra  non  potrebbe  sentire  piii  terribile  con- 
trasto  frk  il  passato  cd  il  presente  di  quelle  che  io  sento 
daccb^  quella  terribile  parola  h  giunta  alle  mie  orecchie, 
dacch^  ho  perduto  la  spera^za  dj,  piii  vedere  quello  di  cui 
nno  sguardo  valeva  per  me  piu  di  tutte  le  felicitk  della 
terra.  Giunti  a  Venezia  i  mediciml  ordiuaronodi  respirare 
raria' della  campagna.  Egli  aveva  una  villa 'alia  Mira,— la 
cedette  dfine,  e  veune  meco.  Lli  passammo  Tautunno,  e 
\k  ebbi  il  bene  di  &re  la  vostra  conos(%nza.'— JfS. 


tp  pass  five  or  six  days  with  Iibrd  Byron  at  Venice. 
I  had  written  to  him  on  taf  vfhy  thither  to  announce 
my  coming,  and  to  say  how  happy  it  would  make  me 
could  I  tempt  him  to  accompany  me  as  far  as  Rome. 
During  my  stay  at  Geneva,  an  opportunity  had 
been  afforjded  me  of  observing  the'  exceeding  readiness 
with  which  even  persons  the  least  disposed  to  be 
prejudiced  gave  an  ear  f «  any  story  relating  to  Lord 
Byron,   in  wMch  the    proper  portions  of  odium 
and  romance  were  but  plausibly  mingled.    In  the 
course  of  conversation^  one  day,  with  the  late,  amiable 
and  enlightened  Monsieur  D  *  *,  that  gentleman 
related,  with  much  feeling,  to  my  fellow-traveller 
and  myself,  the  details  of  a  late  act  of  seduction  of 
which  Lord  Byron  had,  he  said,  been  guilty,  and 
^hich  was  ma^e  to  comprise  within  itself  all  the 
worst  features  of  such  unmanly  frauds  upon  innocence ; 
— the  victim,  a  young  unmarried  lady,  of  one  of  the 
first  families  of  Venice^  whom  the*noble  seducer  hdd 
lured  from  her  father's  fiouse  tojiis  own,  and^,  after 
a  few  w6eks,  most  inhumanly  turned  her  out  of  doors. ^ 
•In  vain,  said  the  relater,  did  she  entreat  to  become 
his  servant,  his  slave ; — ii^vain  did  she  ask  to  remain 
in  some  dark  corner  of  his  mansion,  from  which  she 
might  be  able  to  catch  a  glimpse  oC  his  form  as  he 
passed.      Her  betrayer  was    obdurate,    and    the 
unfortunate  young  ladf^  in  despair  at  being  tdus 
abandoned  by  him^  threw  he^lf  into  the  canal, 
from  which  she  was  taken  out  but  to  be  consigned  to 
!  a  mad-house.     Though  convinced  that  there  must 
j  be  considerable  exaggeration  in  this  story ,^  it  was 
I  only  on  my  arrival  at  Venice* I  ascertained  that  the 
i  whole  was  a  romance ;  and  that  out  of  the  circum- 
stances (already  laid  before  the  reader)  connected 
with  Lord  Byron's  fantastic  and,  it  must  be  owned^ 
discreditable  fancy  for  the  Pomarina,  this  pathetic 
i^tale,  so  implicitly  believed  at  Geneva,  was  fabricated. 
Having  parted^  at  Milan,  with  Lord  John  Russell, 
whom  I  had  accompanied  from'England,  and  whom  I 
was  to  rejoin,  after  a  short  visit  to  Rome,  at  Genoa, 
I*made  pucchase  of  a  small  and  (as  it  soon  proved) 
crazy  travelling  carriage,  and  proceeded  alone  on  my 
way  to  Venice.     My  time  being  limited,  I  stopped 
no  longer  at  the  intervening  plai;es  than  was  sufficient 
to  hurry  over  their  respective  wonders^  And,  leaving 
Padua  at  noon  on  the  8th  of  October,  I  found  myself, 
about  two  o'clock,  at  the  door  of  my  friend's  vjUa,  at 
La  Mira.'    He  was  but  ju$t  up,  knd  in  his  bath ;  but 
the  servant  having  announced  my  arrivalyihe/eturned 
a  message  that,  if  F would Vait  till  he  was  dressed, 
he  would  accompatiy  me  to  Venice.     The  interval  I 
employed  in  conversing  with  my  old  acquaintance, 
Fletcher,  and  in  viewing,  under  fiis  guidance,  some 
of  the  apartments  of  the  villa.  » 

It  ,was  not  long  befoi'e  Lord  Byron  himself  made 
his  appearance^  and  the  delight  I  felt  in  meeting  him 
once  more,  after  a  separation  of  so  many  years,  was 
not  a  little  heightened  by  observing  that  his  pleasure 
was*,  to  the  full,  as  great,  while  it  was  rendered 
doubly  touching  by  the  evident  rarity  of  such  meetings 
to  him  T)f  late,  and  the  frank  outbreak  of  cordiality 
and  gaiety  with  which  he  gave  way  to  his  feelings. 
It  would  be  impossible,  indeed,  to  coipvey  to  those 
who  have  not,  at  some  time  or  other,  felt  the  charm 
of  his  manner,  any  idea  of  what  it  could  be  when 
under  4he  influence  of  such  ]>lcasurable  elcitement 
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as  it  was  most  flatterii%ly  eTident  he  experienced  at 
this  moment.  *'*',' 

I  was  a  geod  deal  struck,  howeTer,  by  t^e  alteration 
that  had  taken  place  in  his  personal  appearance.  He 
had  grown  fatter  both'  in  person  and  face,  and  -the 
latter  had  most  suffered  by  the  change, — Shaving  lost, 
by  tl)e  en|eurgem^t  of  the  features,  some  of  that 
refined  and  spiritualized  lookthat  had,  in  other  times, 
distinguished  it.  The  addition  of  whiskers,  too^ 
which  he  had  not  long  before  been  induced  to  ado|>t, 
from  hearing  that  some  on^  had  said  he  had  a  ^*  faccia 
di  musico,  '^  as  well  as  the  length  to  which  his  hair 
grew  down  on  his  neck,and  the  rather  foreign  air  of  his 
coat  and  cap,— all  coinbined  to  produce  that  dissimi- 
larity to  his  former  self  I  had  obsenred  in  him.  He 
was  st^,  however,  eminently  handsome;  and,  in^ 
exchange  for  whatever  his  features  might  have  lost 
of  their  Tiigh,  romantic  character,  they  had  become 
nK)re  itted  for  the  Expression  of  that  arch,  waggish 
wisdom^  that  Epicurean  play  of  humour,  which  he 
had  shown  to^  be  equally  inherent  in  his  various  &nd 
prodigally  gifted  nature;  while,  by  the  somewhat  in- 
creased r&undness  of  the  contours,  the  resemblance 
of  his  finely  formed  mouth  and  chin  to  those  of  the 
Belvedere  Apol]j^  had  become  still  more  striking. 

His  breakfast,  which  I  found* he  rarely  took  before 
three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  was  speedily 
despatched,— 4iis  hl^it  being  to  eat  it  standing,  and 
the  meal  in  genenn  consisting  of  one  or  two  raw 
eggs,  a  cup  of  tea  without  either  milk  or  sugar,  and 
a  bit  of ^ dry  biscuit.  Befof  e  we  took  our  departure, 
he  presented  me  to  the  Countess  Guiccioli,  who  was 
jBit  this  time,  as  my  readers  already  know,  living  un- 
der the  same  roof  with  him  at  Ia  Mira ;  and  who, 
with  a  style  of  beauty  singular  in  an  Itab'an,  as  boing 
fair-complexioned  and  delicate,  left  an  impression 
upon  my  mind,  during  this  our  first  short  interview,  i 
of  intelligj^nce  and  amiableness,  such  as  all  that  I 
have  since  known  or  lieard  of  her  has  but  served  to 
confirm. 

We  now  started  together,  Lord  Byron  and  myself, 
in  my  little  Milanese  vehicle,  for  Fusioa, — his  portly 
gondolier  Tita,  in  *a  rich  livery  and  most  redundant 
mustachios,  having  seated  himself  on  the  front  of  the 
carriage,  to  |he  no  small  trial  of  its  strength,  which 
had  already  once  given  way,  even  under  my  own 
weight,  between  Verona  and  Vicenza.  On  our  ar- 
rival at  Fusina,  my  noble'friend,  from  his  familiarity 
with  all  thfi  details  of  the  place,  had  it  in  his  power 
to  save  the  both  trouble  iand  e^ense  in  the  different 
arrangements  relative  to  the  custom  house,  remise, 
&c.;  and  the  good  natured  assiduity  with  which  he 
bustled  about  in  despatching  these  matters  gave  me 
a|i  opportunity  of  observing,  in  his  use  of  the  infirm 
limb,  a  much  greater'  degree  of  activity  than  I  had 
ever  before,  except  in  sparring,  witnessed. 
*  As  we  proceeded  across  the  Lagoon  in  his  gon- 
dola, tl^e  sun  was  just  setting,  and  it  was  an  evening 
such  as  Romance  would^have  chosen  for  alKrst  sSght 
of  Venice,  rising  '*with  her  tiara  of  bright  towers'* 
above  the  wave  i  while,  to  conf^l'ete,  as  Inay  .be  ima- 
gined, the  solemn  interest  of  the  scene,  I  beheld  it  in 
company  with  him  who  had  lately  given  a  new  life  to 
its  glories,  and  suUg  of  that  fair  City  of  the  Sea  thus 
gran*y: 

t       ' 


I  stood  is  V     ice  on  the  Bridge  pf  Sigbs ; 
A  palace  and  a  prison  on  each  hand : 
I  saw  from  out  the  ware  her  gtmctores  rise 
As  from  the  stroke  of  the  enchanter's  wand : 
A  thousand  years  their  cloudy  wings  expand 
Around  me,  and  a  dyinR  glory  smiles 
O'er  the  far  times,  when  many  a  subject  land 
Look'd  to  the  whiged  lion's  marble  piles, 
Where  Venice  sate  in  state,  throned  on  her  hundred  islei 

But,  whatever  emotions  the  first  sight  of  sad  i 

scene  might,  under  other  circumstances,  have  iospird 

me  .with,  the  mood  of  mind  in  which  I  now  lieid 

it  was  altogether  the  vAy  rererseof  what  might  h« 

been  expected.    The  exuberant  gaiety  of  mj  compi" 

nion,  and  the  recollections, — ^any  thing  but  romaolii^ 

into  which  oup  conversation  wandered,  put  at  cm. 

completely  to  flight  all  poetical  and  historical  aa»^ 

ciations ;  and  our  coufse  was,  I  am  almost  ashamei 

to  say,  one  of  uninterrupted  merriment  and  laughter, 

tin  we  found  ourselves  at  the  steps  of  my  fnea^'i^. 

laz^  on  the  Grand  Canal.    All  that  had  ever  ]ia|| 

pened,  of  gay  or  ridiculous,  during  our  I/)ndindj 

tog^her, — his  scrapes  and  my  lecturing8,-otirjiiB| 

adventures'  with  the    Bores   and  Blues,  tbe  tM 

great  enemies^  as  he  always  cadled  them,  of  Loodor 

happiness, — our  joyous  nights  together  at  Watia^- 

Kinriaird's,  &c.  and  "  that  d — d  supper  of  RancfilA^ 

which  oug/U  to  bavel>een  a  dinner," — all  waspyej 

rapidly  in  review  between  us,  and  with  a  flow  offci- 

mour  and  hilarity,  on  his  side,  of  w^h'it  wodi 

have  been  difficult,  even  foi^  persons  fargraTertba 

I  can  pretend  to  be,-  not  to  have  caught  the  contagA 

He  had  all  along  expressed  his'determinatioatiil 

I  should  not  go  to  any  hotel,  but  fix  n|y  quartenit 

his  house  during  the  period  of  my  stay ;. and,  had kt 

been  residing  there  hinf^elf,  such  an  arrangeoeri 

would  nave  been  all  that  I  most  desired.  But^tli 

'not  being  the  case,  a  common  hotel  was,  I  thoaf^ 

a  far  readier  resource ;  and  I  therefore  entreiw 

that  he  would  allow  me^to  order  an  apartment  ati 

Gran  Bretagria,'  which  had  the  reputation,  I  nnw 

stood,  of  being  a  comfortable  hotel.    This,  howenr 

he  would  not  hear  of;  and,  as  an 'inducement  for  A 

to  agree  to  his  plan,  said  that,  as  long  as  I  chose  I 

stay,  though  he  should  be  obliged  to  return  to  U 

Mira  in^.  the  evenings,  he  would  make  it  a  point  * 

come  to  Venice^, every  day  and  dine  with  me.   Ait 

now  Aimed  into  the  dismal  canal,  and  stopped  beftf 

his  damp-looking  mansion,  my  predilection  for » 

Gran  Bretagna  returned  in  full  force ;  and  1  ag«i 

ventured  to  hint  that  it  would  save  an  abundance  i 

trouble  to  let  me  proceed  thither.    But  **No-«i 

he  answered, — "1  see  you  think  you*H  be  very  b 

comfortable  here;  but  you'll  find  that  it  is  not  qui 

so  bad  as  youexpect." 

As  I  groped  ray  way  after  him  through  the  di 
hall,  he  cried  out,  "  Keep  clear  of  the  do«;"  a»d ' 
fore  we  had  proceeded^  many  paces  farther, "  ^ 
care,  or  that  monkey  will  fly  at  you;**— a  curi« 
proofs  among  many  others,  of  his  fidelity  to  all 
tdstes  of  his  youth,  as  it  agrees  perfectly  with 
description  of  his  life  at  Newstead,  in  1809,  and 
the  sort  of  menagerie  which  his  visitors  had  tha 
encounter  in  their  progress  tfirough  his  hall.  Hai 
escaped  these  dangers,  I  followed  him  up  the  si 
case  to  theaj^artment  destined  for  me.  All  this  < 
he  iiad  been  despatching  servants  invarioiBdi 
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tions, — one,  to  procure  me  a  laqu^is  de  place;  an- 
other to  go  in  quest  of  Mr  Alexander  Scott,  to  whom 
he  wished  to  give  me  in  charge ;  while  a  third  was 
sent  to-order  his  Segretario  to  come  to  him.  *^So, 
then,  you  keep  a  Secretary  ?*'  I  said.  "  Yes,"  he 
answered,  ^ a  fellow  who  can* t  write'' — ^but  such 
are  the  names  these  pompous  people  giye  to  things.'^ 

When  we  hi^  reached  the  door  of  the  apartment 
it  was  discoTeiKi^  to  be  k)cl^,  and,  to  all  appear- 
ance, had  been  so  for  some  time,  as  the  key  could  not 
be  found ; — a  circumstance  which,  to  my  English 
apprehen»on,  naturally  connected  itself  with  notions 
of  damp  and  desolation,  and  I  again  sighed  inwardly 
fbr^  the  Gran  Bretago^.  Impatient  at  the  delay  of 
the  key,  my  hoble  host,  with  one  of  his  humorous 
maledictions,  gaTe  a  Tigorcms  kick  to  tfaS^door  and 
burst  it  open;  on  vhich'we  at^nce  entered  into  an 
apartment  not  only  spacious  and  el^ant,  but  wearing 
an  aspect  of  coiftfort  and  habitableness  which  to  a 
traveller's  eye  is  as  welcome  as  it  is  rare.  ^  Here,** 
he  said,  in  a  voice  whose  every  tone  spoke  kindness 
and  hospitality, — ^  these  are  the  rooms  I  use  myself, 
and  hei^  I  mean  to  establish  you." 

He  had  ordered  dinner  from  some  Tratteria,  and 
while  waiting  its  arrival^-as  well  as  that  of  Mr  Alex- 
ander Scott,  whom  he  had  invited  to  join  us— we 
stood  out  on  the  balcony,  in  order  that,  before  the 
day-light  was  quite  gone,  I  might  have  some  glimpses 
of  the  scene  which  the  C^ial  presented. '  Happening 
,  to  remark,  in  looking  up  at  the  clouds,  which  were 
still  bright  ill  the  t^est,  that  ^  what  had  struck  me  in 
Italian  sunsets  was  that  peculiar  rosy  hue  r~— "  I 
bad  hardly  prondunced  the  word  ^  rosy,"  when  Lord 
Byron,  clapping  his  hand  on  my  mouth,  said,  vrith  a 
laugh,  ^  Come,  d — ^n  it,  Tom;  dou't  be  poetical" 
Among  the  few  gondolas  passing  at  the  tioK,  there 
was  one  at  some  distance,  in  which  sate  two  gentle- 
men, who  had  the  appearance  of  being  English ;  and, 
observing  them  to  look  our  way,  LordByron,  putting 
his  arms  a-kimbo,  said  with  a  sort  of  comic  swagger, 
^  Ah,  if  you,^John  Bulls,  knew  who  the  two  fellows 
are,  now  stahding^up  here,  I  think  you  woitld  stare  I" 
— I  risk  mentioning  these  things,  though  aWare  how 
they  may  be  turned*  against  myself,  fi^r  the  sake  df 
the  othorwise  indeseribable  traits  of  manner  and 
character  which  they  convey.  Afters  a  very  agree- 
able dinner,  throu|h  which  the  jest,  the  stdry,  and 
the  laugh  Vere  almost  uninterruptedly  carried*  on». 
our  noble  host  took  leave  of  us.  to  return  to  La  Mira,< 
while  Mr  Scott  and  I  went  to  one  of  the  theatres,  to 
see  the  Ottavia  of  Alfieri.  ^ 

The  ensuing  evenings,  during  my  stay,  were  passed 
much  in  the  |ame  manner, — my  mornings  being  de- 
voted, under  the  kind  superintendence  of  Mr  Scott, 
to  a  hasty  and,  I  fear,  unprofitable  view  of  the  trea-* 
sores  of  art  with  which  Veni6e  abounds.  On  the 
subjects  of  painting  and  sculpture  Lord  Byron  has, 
in  several  of  his  letters,  expressed  strongly  and,  as  to 
most  persons  will  appear,  heretically  hi^  opinibns. 
In  his  want,  however,  of  a  due  appreciation  of  these 
arts,  he  but  resembled  some  of  his  great  precursors 
in  the  field  of  poetry ; — both  Tasso  and  Milton,v  for 
example,  having  evinced  so  little  tendency  to  such 

*  Tbc^le  of  Segretario  is  sometimes  given,  as  in, this 


ease. 


lead-serv^t  or  house-  steward. 


tastes,*  that,  throughout  the%hole  of  their  pages, 
there  is  not,  I  fear,  one  single  allusion  to  any  of  those 
^eat  mastev  of  the* pencil  and  chisel,  whose  works, 
nevertheless,  both  had  seen.  That  I^rd  Byron, 
though  despising  the  impos^re  and  jargon  with 
which  |he  worship  of  the. Arts  is,  like  other  worships, 
ck>gged  and  mystified,  felt  deeply, fnore  especially  in 
sculpture,  Whatever  imaged  forth  true  grace  and 
encKy,  appears  from  passages  of  his  poetry  which 
are  m  every  body's  memory,  and  not  a  line  of  which 
but  thrills  alive  with  a  seise  oi  grandeur  and  beauty 
such  as  it  never  entered  into  the  capacity  of  a  mere 
connoissehr  even  to  conceive. 

In  reference  to  this  subject,  as  we  were  conversing 
one  day  after  dinnei^  about  the  various  collections  I 
had  visited  that  morning,  on  my  saying  that  fearful 
as  1  was,  at  all  times,  of  praising  any  picture,  les^ 
I  should  draw  upon  myself  the  connoisseur's  sneer 
for  my  pains,  I  would  yet,  to  Aim,  venture  j^  own 
that  I  had  seen  a  picture  at  Milan  jivh^h—>^ — ^The 
Hagar!"  he  exclaimed,  eagerly  interrupting  me; 
and  it  was  in  fast  this  very  picture  I  wa^  about  to 
mention  as  having  wakened  in  me,  by  the  truth  of 
its  expression,  more  real  emotion  that  an^r  I  had  yet 
seen  among  the  chefs^'ceuvre  of  Venice.  It  was 
with  no  sniall  degree  of  pride  and  pleasure  I  now 
discovered  that  my  noble  friend  had  Celt  equally  with 
mysdf  the  a£Pecting  mixture  of  lorro^^d  reproach 
with  which  the  woman's  eyes  tell  the  whole  story  in 
that  picture.  *    " 

On'^the  second  evening  of  my  stay^  Lord  Byron 
h>^ving,  as  before,  left  us  for  La  Mint,  I  mostii^l-' 
ingly  accepted  the  offer  of  Mr  3cott  to  introduce  me 
to  the  conversazioivi  of  the  two  celebrated*  ladies, 
with  whose  names,  as  leaders  of  Venetian  feshion^ 
the  tourists  to  Italy  have  mad^  every  body.^^uaint- 
ed.  To  the  Countess  A  *  ^'s  parties  Lord  9yron 
had  chiefly  confiifl^  himself  filing  the  first  winter 
he  passed  at  Venice ;  but  the  tone  of  conversation 
at  these  small  meetings  being  much  too  Icarflied  for 
his  tajttes,  h#  was  induced,  the  following  year,  te  dis- 
continue his  attendance  at  them,  and  chose,  in  pre- 
ference, the  less  erudite,  but  more  easy,  society  d 
the  Countess  B  *  '^.  Of  the  sort  of  learning  some- 
timestdisplayed  by  the  "^  blue"  visitants  at  Madame 
A  *  **a,  a  circumstance  mentioned  by  the  noble  poet 
himself  qiay  afford  some  idea.  The  conversation 
happening  to  turn,  one  evening,  upon  the  statue  of 
Wffthington,  by  Canova,  which  had  beefa  just  shi^ 
ped  off  for  the  United  States,  Madame  A  *  **,  who 
was  then  engaged  in  compiling  a  Description  rai- 
sonn^e  of  Canova's  works,  and  was  anxious  for  in- 

*  That  thip  was  the  case  with  Milton  is  acknowledged  ij 
Richardson,  who  jutmired  both  Milton  and  the  Arts  too 
warmly  to  make  such  an  admission  upon  any  but  valid 
groonds.  *He  does  not  appear,"  says  this  writer,  "  to 
iiRve  mach  regarded  what  was  done  with  the  pencil ;  no, 
not  ^ven  when  in  Italy,  in  Rome,  in  the  Vatican.  >||fcither 
does  it  seem  Sculpture  was  mu^  esteemed  by  him."  After 
an  authority  lilce  this,  the  theories  of  Hayley  and  others, 
with  respect  to  the  iihptessions  left  upon  Milton's  mind  by 
the  works  of  art  he  had  seen  in  Italy,  are  hardly  worth  a 
thought. 

Though  it  may  ik  conceded  that  Dante  vrfta  an  admirer 
of^  the  arts,  ■  his  recommendation  of  the  Apocalypse  to 
Giotto,  as  a  source  of  subjects  for  the  pencil,  shows,  %t 
least,  what  indiflbrent  judgps*poets  are,  in  general,  of  the 
sort  of  fimcies  fittest  to  be  embodied  by  the  painter. 
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formation  respecting  the  subject  of  this  statue,  re- 
quested  thaf  some  oi  her  leartied  guests  Vould  detail 
to  her  all  they  kn^w  of  him.  This  task  a'  Signer  *  * 
(author  of  a  book  on  Geography  and  Statistics)  un- 
dertook to  perform,  and,  after  some  other  equally 
sage  and-  authentic  details,  *Goncluded  by  informing 
her  that  ^Washihgton  was  killed^  in  ^  duel  by 
Burke.** — ^  What,*'  exclaimed  Ldrd  Byron,  as  he 
stood  biting  his  lips  with  impatience  during  this  cen- 
versation,  ^  what,  in  the  name  of  foHy,  are  you  all 
thinking,  of?" — ^for  he  noW  recoU«cted  the  famous 
duel  between  Hamilton  and  Colonel  Burr,  )|vhom,  it 
was  evident,  this  learned  worthy  had  confounded 
with  Washington  and  iBurke ! 

In  addition  to  the  motiyes  calijy  conceivable  for 
exchanging  such  a  society  for  one  that  offered,  <fit 
]]&ast,  repose  from  such  erudite  efforts,  there  was  also 
anothei^  cause  movj^  immediately  leading  to  the  dis- 
continuance* of  his  visits  to  Madame  A  *  *.  This 
lady,  who  has  been  sometimes  honoured  with  the 
title  of  ^the  De  Stael  of  Italy,"  had  written  a  book 
called  ^  Portraits,"  containing  sketches  of  the  charac- 
ters of  various  persons  of^n&te;  and  it  being  her  in- 
teption  to  introduce  Lord  Byron  into^this  assem- 
blage", die  had  it  intimated  to  his  l^dship  that  an 
article  in  which  his  portraiture  had  been  attempted 
was  to  appea^  in  a  new  edition  she  was  about  to 
publish  of  her  work.  It  was  expected,  of  oourse, 
that  this  intimatibn  would  awaken  in  him  some  desire 
to  see  th^  sketch;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  pro- 
voking euQugh  not  to  manifest^the  least  ^mptdlas  of 
cuNosity  Again  and  again  was  the  s4mc.  hint,  wi(^ 
as  little  success,  conveyed ;  till,  at  length,  on  finding 
that  no  impre^ion  could  be  produced  ii> this  manner, 
a  direct  offer  was  made,  in  Madame  A  *  **s  own 
name,  toisubmit  the  article  to  his  perusal.  He  coulS 
now  eontain  himself  nO  longer.  With  more  sincerity 
than  petiteness,  he  returned  for  ai^wer  to  the  lady, 
that  he  was  by  no  means  ambitiotts  of  appearing  in 
her  w6rk;  that,  from  the  shortness,  as  well  as  the 
distaat  nature  of  their  acquaiittance,  it  was  impos- 
sible she  could  have  qualitied  herself  to  *be  his  por- 
trail-i)kinter,  and  that^  in  short,  she  could  not  oblige 
him  more  than  "by  committing  the  article  to  the  flames. 
'  Whether  tjie  tribute  thus  Unceremoniously  treated 
ever  met  the  eyes  of  Lord  Byron,  I  know  not ;  but 
he  could  hardly,  I  think,  had  he  seen  it,  have  escaped 
a  slight  touch*  of  remorse  a^  having  thus  spumed  from 
him  a  portrait  drawn  in  no  unfriendly  spirit,  dhd, 
though  affectedly^  ex))res8ed,  seizing  soine  of  the  less 
obvibus  features  of  his  character, — as,  for  instance, 
that  diffidence  so  little  to  be  expected  from  a  career 
like  his,-^with  the  discriminating  niceness  of  a  female 
hand.  The  following  are  extracts  from^this  Por- 
trait:—        ,  .         ' 

• '  Tol,  dont  le  monde  encore  igrnorele  vrai  nom, 
*  Esprit  myst^rieux,  Mortel,  Ange,  ou  Dimon, 
Qui  que  tu  soi«,  Byron,  Ixm  oa  fatal  g6nie,  ^   , 

J'ahne  de  tea  concerts  la  aaayage  harmonie.* 

LAMARTINE. 

**It  would  be  to  little  purpose  to  dwell  upofl  the 
mere  beauty  of  a  countenance  in  which  the  expression 
of  an  extraordinai^  mind  was  so  conspicuous.  What 
serenity  was  seated  on  the  forehead,  aSomed  with 
the  fineit  chestnut  hair,  l%ht,  curling,  and  tlisposed 
with^such  art,  that  the  art  was  hidden  in  theimita^ 


tion  (^  most  pleasug  nature !,  What  varied  exif» 
sion  in  his  eyes!  They  were  of  the  azure coloar of 
the  heavens,  from  which  they  seemed  to  derive  thof 
origin.  His  teeth,  in  form,  in  colour,  aDd.tn» 
parency,  resembled  pearls;  byt  his  cheeks  Kcretis 
deycately  tinged  with  the  hue  of  the  pale  rose.  Ut 
neck,  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  keeping  oi' 
coveredas  much  as  the  usages  df  solely  pernitlBil, 
seemed  to  have  been  fbrmed  in  a  i|puld,  and 
very  white.  His  hands  were  as  beautiful  u  if 
had  been  the  visorks  of  art  His  figure  left  notlungti; 
be  desired,  particularly  by  those  who  found  radwtj 
grace  than  a  defect  in  a  certain  light  and  gentle 
dulation  of  the  person  when  he  entered  a  room, 
of  which  you  hardly  felt  tempted' to  inquire  the  cant 
Indeed  it  was  scarcely  perceptible, — the  clothes  k 
woige  were  so  long. 

^  He  was  never  seen  to  waljc  through  the  stre^if 
Venice,  nor  along  the  pleasant  banks  of  the  fteot^ 
where  he  spent  some  weeks  of  the  summer;  and  then 
are  some  who  assert  that  he  has  never  seen,  exi 
ing  from  a  vnndow,  the  wonders  of  the  *  Piaza 
San  Marco ;' — so  powerful  in  him  was  the  dem 
not  showing  himself  to  b#deformed  in  any  part  o^^ 
person.  I,  |||owever,  believe  that  he  has  oftea 
on  those  wonders,  but  in  the  late  and  solitary 
when  the  stupendous  edifices  which  surrounded  hsv 
illuminated  by  tne  soft  and  placed  light  of  tbeDNi, 
appeared  a  tlibusand  tunes  ipore  lovely. 

'^His  face  appeared  tranquil  like  the*  ocean  ooi 
fine  spring  morning^  but,  like  it,  in  an  instuai  becaae 
changed  into  the  tempestuous  a|id  terrible,  if  a  ptf* 
sfon^  (a  passion  did  i  say?;  a  thoii^ht,  avrord,N' 
curred  to  disturb  his  mind.  His  eyes  then  lo^  d 
their  sweetness,  and  sparkled  so  that  it  became  # 
ficult  to  look  on  them.  So  rapid  a  change  woulilirt 
have  been  thought  possible ;  but  it  was  imposstti 
to  avoid  acknowledging  thaf  the  natural  state  d 
mind  was  the  tempestuous. 

,  **.WhaJt  delighted  him  greatly  one  day  annoj 
the  next ;  and  whenever  he  appeared  ctostant  io 
practice  of ^  any  habits,  it  arose  merely  fVom  the 
difference^  not  to  say  contempt,  in  which  he 
thlm  All:  whatever  they  might ^,  they  were  H* 
worthy  that  he  should  occupy  his  thoughts  with  theA^ 
His  hea^  was  highly  sensitive,  fuid  suffered  itul 
be  governed  in  an  exITaordinary  ^degree  by 
thy;  but  his  imagination ' carried  him  ifiaj, 
spoiled  every  thing,    ^e  believed  in  presages,  o> 
delighted  in  the  recollection  that  he  held  this  w 
itf  cot^mon  with  Napoleon.    It  appeared  that,  ii 
proportion  as  his  intellectual  education  was  cnfr 
vated,  his  moral  education  was  neglected,  and  m 
he  never  sufibred  himself  to  know  or  ol!)serTe  otbtf 
Restraints  than  those  imposed  by  his  inclinatirais.  Nc* 
vertheless,  who  could  Relieve  that  he  had  a  const^ 
and  almost  infantine  timidity,  of  which  the  evidnotf 
were  so  apparent  as  to  render  its  existence  vA' 
puta!ble,  ndHwithstanding  the  diffic'ulty  experienced  ii 
associating  with  Lord  Byron  a,  sentiment  which  )d 
the  appearance  of  modesty.    Conscious  as  ^  ivK 
that,  v^herever  he  presented  himself,  all,  ^ei  ^ 
fixed  on  him,  and  all  lips,  particularly  those  of  the  no* 
men,  were  opened  to  say  *  There  he  i^,  that  is  Lorf 
Byron,'-*- he  necessarily  found  himself  in  the  siluatioi 
of  an  actor  obliged  to  sustain  a  character,4bad  to 
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der  an  aceoirat,  not  to  others  (for  about  them  he 
e  hiauelf  no  coDcera),  but  to  hunself,  of  his  eTery 
km  and  word.  This  occasioned  him  a  feeUng  qf 
sasiness  which  was  obvious  to  every  one. 
'  He  reoilrked  on  a  certain  subject  (which  in  1814 
B  thetopic of  universal  discourse)  that ' the  world 
s  WQfth  neither  the  trouble  taken  in  its  conquest, 
'  the  regret  felt  at  its  loss,'  whichr  saying  (if  the 
rtKof  an  expressicm  could  ever  equal  that  of  many 
1  great  actions)  would  almost  show  thejhoughts 
1  feelings  of  Lord  Byron  to  be  more  Hupendous  aod 
measured  tiian  those  of  him  respecting  whom  he 

«  «  *  ♦  « 

^  H&  gymnastic  exercises  werQ  sometimes  violent, 
d  at  others  almost  nothiog.  His  body,  like  his 
irit,  readily  accommodated  itself  to  all  his  indioa- 
ns.  '  During  an  enti|;e  winter,  he  went  out  every 
ming  alone  to  row  himself  to  the  island  of  Arme- 
ns  (a  small  island^tmtted  in  the  midst  of  a  tranquil 
%  and  distant  from  Venice  about  half  a  league), 
enjoy  the  society  of  those  learned  and  hospitabla 
nks,  and  to  learn  their  dfficult  language;  and,  in 
livening,  entering  again  mtQ  his  gondola,  he  went, 
t  only  for  a  couple  of  hours,  into  company.  A 
icmd  winter^  whenever  the  water  of  the  lake  was 
lendy  agit%,te<^  he  was  observed  to  cross  it,  and 
ding  on  the  neares|(  terra  firtna^  to  fatigue  at  least 
3  horses  with  riding. 

'  No  one  ever  heard  him  utter  a  word  of  Frttnch, 
bough  he  was  perfectly  conversant  with  that  lan- 
fcge.  He  hated  the  nation  and  its  modern  literature ; 
like  manner,  ha  held^he  modern  Italian  literature 
contempt,  and  said  it  possessed  but  one  living 
lli^^— ^  restriction  which  I  know  not  whether  to 
m  ridiculous,*^ or  false  and  injurious.  His  voice  < 
s  sufficiently  sweet  and  flexible.  He  spoke  with' 
Lch  suavity,  if  not4M>ntradicted,  but  rather  addre6s- 
^jdmself  to  his  neighbour  th^  to  the^e^e  coiii^ 

ay.  -^ , 

^  Very  little  food  sufficed  him ;  and  he  preferr^ 
k  to  flesh  for  this  extraordinary  reascyi,  that  the 
ter,  he  said^  rendered  him  ferocious.  He  disliked 
»ing  wQimei^eat ;  uid  ttie  causQ  of  this  extraordinary 
tipathy  must  be  sought  in  the  dread  he  always 
d,  that  the  notion  he  loved  to  cherish  of  their  per- 
>tion  and  ahnost  divine  nature  might  be  disturbed, 
ftving  always  been  governed  by  them,  it  would  seem 
at  his  veiy  self-love  wa^  pleased  to  take  refugee  ia 
e  Mea  of  their  excellence, — a  sentiment  vf'hich  he 
«w  how  (God  knows  how)  to  reconcile'^wlth  the 
ptempt  in  which,  shortly  afterwards^  almost'  with 
e  appearance  of  satisfaction,  he  seemed  to  hold 
em.  But  contradictions  ought  not  to  surprise  us  in 
oracters  like  Lord  Byron's;  and  then,  who  does^ 
>t  know  that  the  slave  holds  In  detestation  his  ruler  ? 
*  ♦  ♦    ♦      ♦  ♦  ♦ 

**  Lord  Byrcm  disliked  his  countrymen,  but  only 
cause  he  knew  %at  his  morals  were  held  in 'con- 
npt  by  them.  The  English,  themselves  rkia  ob- 
r? ers^of  fiunily  duties,  could  not  pardon  mm  the 
|(ect  of  his,  nor  his  trampling  on  principle! ;  tbere- 
•B  neither  did  he  like  being  presented  to  them,  nor 
I  they,  especially  when  they  had  their  wives  with 
sm,  like  to  cultivate  his  acquaintance.  StiU  there 
IS  a  (Strong  desire  in  all  of  them  to  see  him^  and  the 


women  in  parficular,  who,  did  not  dare  to  look  at 
him  but  by  stealth,  said  in  an  under  voice, '  What  a 
pity Jt  is!*  If,  however,  any  of  his  compatAots  of 
exalted  rank  and  of  high  reputation  came  forward  to 
treat  him  with  courtesy,  he  showed  himself  obviously 
flattered  by  it,  and  was  greatly  pleased  with  such 
association.  It  seemed  that  to  the  wound  which 
remained  always  open  in  his  ulcerated  heart,  such 
soothing  attentions'^ were  as  drops  of  healing  balm,* 
which  comfcNTted  him. 

^  Speaking  of  bis  marriage, — a  delicate^  subject^ 
but  one  still  agreeable  to  him,  if  it  was  treated  in  a 
friendly  voice,-r-he  was  greatly  moved,  and  said  it 
had  been  the  innocent  cause  of  all  his  errors  and  all 
his  griefs.  Of  his  wife  he  spoke  vrith  much  respect 
and  afiection.  He  said  she  was  an  illustrious  lady, 
dktinguished  for  the  qualities  of  her  heart  and  under- 
standing, and  that  all  the  fault  of  their  cruel  separa- 
tion lay  with  himself.  Now,  was  sudi  language 
dictated  by  justice  or  by  vanity  ?  Does  it  not  bring 
to  mind  the  saying  of  Julius,  that  the  wife  of  Caesar 
must  not  even  be  suspected  ?  What  vanity  in  that 
saying  of  Caesar  1  In  fact,'  if  it  had  not  been  from 
vanity,  Lord  Byron  would  have  alhnitted  this  to  no 
one.  Of  his  young^aughter,  his  dear  Ada,  he  G^ke 
with  ^eat  tenderness,  and  seemed  to  be  pleased  at 
the  great  sacrifice  he  had  made  in  leaving  her  to 
comfoft  her  mother.  The  intense  hatred  he  bore  bis 
mother-in-law,  and  a  sort  of  Euryclda  of  Lady  ByrOn, 
— two  women,  to  whose  influence  he,  in  a  great 
raeasnrc,  attributed  her  estrangement  from  him, —  * 
demonstrated  clearly  how  painful  the  separation  was 
to  him,  notwithstanding  some  bi^r  pleasantries 
which  occasionally  jpocur  in  his  writings  against  her 
also^dictated  rather  by  rancour  than  by  indifierence.*' 


From  the  time  of  his  misunderstanding  with  Ma- 
dame A  *  ^  ^^  the  visits  (A  the  noble  poet  were  trans* 
ferred  to  tha  house  of  the^th'fer  great  rallying  point  of 
VeneUan  society,  Madame  B***, — a  lady  in  whose 
manners,  though  she  had  long  caused  to  be  young, 
there  still  lingered  much  of  that  attaching  charm,  which 
a  youth  passed  in  successful  eilbrts  to  please  seldom 
fails  to  leave,behind.  That  th(»e  powers  of  pleasing, 
too,  were  not  yet  gone,  th^  fidehty  of,  at  lealBt,  one 
devoted  admirer  testified ;  nor  is  she  supposed  to  have 
thought  it  impossible  that  Lord  Byron  himself  might 
yett>e  linked  on  at»  the  end  of  that  Jong  chain  of  lovers, 
which  had,  thi'bugh  so  many  years,  graced  the  triumphs 
of  her  beauty.  IS^  however,  there  could  have  been, 
in  any  case,  the  slightest  chance  of  such  a  conquest, 
sfe  had  herself  completely  frustrated  it  by  introducing 
her  distingijished  visitor  to  Madame  Guiccioli, — a  step 
by  which  slie  at  last  lost,  too,  even  tha  oltaament  of 
his  presence  at  her  parties,  as  in  consequence  of  some 
slighting  conduct,  on  her  part,  towards  his '^  Dama," 
he  (Kscontinuedfhis  attendance  at  her  evening!  assem- 
blies, and  at  the  time  of  my  visit  to  Venice  had  given 
up^ciety  altogether.  « 

I  CDuld  soon  collect,  fronr  the  tone  held  respecting 

his  conduct  at  Madame  B  *  *  *\  how  subversive  of 

all  the  morality  of  intrigue  they  considered  the  late 

step  of  which  he  had  been  guilty  in  withdrawing  his 

'  acknowledged  "  Arnica"  from  the  protection  of  her 

,  husband,  and  placing  her,  at  once,  under  the  same 
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tious.    There  is^  however,  in  long  absence 
sons  of  this  temperament,  anotherjlescriptionoCi 
hardly  less,  perhaps,  to  be  dreaded.    If  the  i 
friend  holds  in  their  hearts  is,  in  near  intercoaneiri&l 
them,  in  danger  from  their  sensitirenesalit  is 
equally,  perhaps,  m  the  mescy  of  their  too 
imaginations  during  absence.     On  this  veryjioial,] 
recollect  once  expressing  n^  apprehensions  to 
Byron,  in  a  passage  of  a  letter  addressed  to  him  I 
short  tim^e  before  his  death,  of  which  the  foil 
is,  as  nearly,  as  I  can  recall  it,  the  substance^ 
"  When  with  you,  I  feel  sure  of  you;  but,  att.^ 
tance,  one  is  often  a  littl^afraid  of  betDguadel 
victim,  all  of  a  sudden,  of  some  of  those  fanciful  i 
pieions,  which,  like  meteoric  stones,  generate 
selves  (God  knows  bow)  in  the  upper  regions  of] 
imagination,  and  come  clattering  down  upoa 
heads,  some  fine  sunny  day^iwhen  we  are  filasti 
pecting  such  an  invasion." 

In  writing  thus  to  him,  I  had  more  particuiarlji 
recollection  a  fancy  of  this  kind  respecting 
«which  he  had,  not  long  before  my  present  Tisittoi 
at  Venice,  taken  into  his  head.    In  a  ludicri/us,i 
now,  pCThaps,  forgot^  publication  of  mine, 


roof  with  himself.    **  You  must  reall^  (said  the  hos- 
tess herself  to  me)  scold  your  friend ;— till  this  unfor- 

tunateafiair,  he  conducted  himself  «&  well  1*^ — a  eulogy 

on'his  previous  moral  conduct,  which,  when  I  reported 

it  the  folbwing  day  to  my  noble  ho8t,i)|ovoked  at  once 

a  smile  and  sigh  from  his  lips. 
.The  chief  subject  of  our  conversation,  when  alon^^ 

wa%his  marriage,  and  the  k>ad  of  obloquy  which  it  had 

brought  upon  him.    He  was  most  anxious  to  know 

the  worst  tliat  had  been  alleged  of  his  conduct,  and  as 

this  was  jour  first  opportunity  of  speaking  together  on 

tlie  subject,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  put  his  candour  most 

searchingly  to  the  proof,  not  ^nly  by  enumerating  the 

various  charges  I  had  heard  brought  against  him  by 

others,  but  by  specifying  such  portions  of  these  charges 

as  I  had  been  inclined  to  think  not  incredible,  myself. 

To  all  this  he  listened  with  patience,  and  answered 

with  the  most  unhesitating  frankness,  laughing  to  scorn 

the  tales  of  unmanly  outrage  related  of  him,  but,  at 

the  same  time,  acknowledging  thai  there  had  been^in 

his.  conduct  but  too  much  to  blame  and  regret,  and 

stating  one  or  two  occasions,  during  his  domestic  life, 

whfn  he  had  been  vritated  into  letting  ^  the  breath  of 

bitter  words"  esdipe  him, — words,  rather  those  of  the 

unquiet  spirit  that  possessed  hiip  than  his  own^  and  I  an  account  of  the  adventures  of  an  EngUsh 

which  he  now  evidently  remembered  with  a  deigree  of    Paris,  there  had  occurred  the  following  descriptxiii 

remorse  and  painwhich  might  well  have  entitled  them  t  the  chief  hero  of  the  tale. 

tobe forgotten  by  others.  ** 

It  was,  at  th/same  time,  manifest,  that  whatever 

admissions  he  might  be  indined  to  inake  respecting 
'  his  own  delinquencies,  the  inordmate  measure  4>f  the 

punishment  dealt  out  to  him  had  sunk  deeply  into  his 

mind,  and,  with  Ihe  usual  efiect  of  such  injttstice,  drove 

him  also  to  be  unjust  himself; — so  much  so,  indeed, 

as  to  impute  to  the  quarter,  to  which  he  now  tpiced 

all  his  iU  fate,  a  feeling  of  fixed  hostility  to  himself, 

which  would  not  rest,  he  thought,  even  at  his  grave, 

but  coDiinue  to  persecute  his  memory  as  it  was  now 

embittering  his  hfe.    So  strong  W(is  this  impression 

upon  him,  that  during  One  ^of  our  few  intervals  of  se- 
riousness, he  conjured  me,  bytpur  friendship^  if,  as  he 
both  felt  and  hoped/" I  should  survive  him,  not  to  let 
unmerited  censure  settle  upon  his  name,  but,  while- 1 
surrendered  him  up  ti>  condemnation,  where  he  de- 
served it,  to  vindicate  hnn  where  aspersed. 

How  groundless  and  i^ongful  were  these  appre> 
hensions,  the  early  death  which  he  so  often  predicted 
and  sighed  for  has  enabled  us,  unfortunately  but  too 
soon,  to  testify.  $ofar  from  having  to  defend  him 
agains^Any  such  assailants,  an  unworthy  voice  or  two, 
from  persons  more  injurious  as  friends  than  as  enemies, 
is  all  that  I  find  raised  in  hostility  to  his  nsme ;  while 
by  i^ne,  I  am  mclined  to  think,  would  a  generods 
amnesty  over  his  grave  be  more  readily  and  cordially 
concurred  In  than  by  her,  among  -whose  numerous 
virtues  a  forgiving  charity  towards  himself. was  the 
^only  one  to  which  she  had  not  yet  taught  him  to  render 
justid^.  '     .  * 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark,  in  another 
part  of  thJITwork,  that  with  persons  who,  like  L6rd 
Byron,  live  centred  in  their  own  tremulous  web  of 
sensitiveness,  those  friends  of  whom  they  see  least, 
and  who,  therefore,  least  frequently  come  in  collision 
with  them*  in  those  every  day  realities  from  whSch 
tueh  natures  shriuk  so  morbidly,  have  proportionately 
/s  greater  phance  of  retaining  ft  hold  on  thteir  affec-  (  an  account  obligingly  furnished  me  by  agedtlenMl 
/  '  '  ^ 


/ 


*  A  fine,  sallow,  snbliihe  sort  of  Werter-fkced  man, 
yjTitli  mustachios  which  g&rp  (what  we  i«ad  of  m  oI] 
The  dear  Corsair  expression,  half  saTage,  half  acft^ 
As  hyaenas  in  love  may  be  fancied  to  look,  or 
A  something  between  Abelard  and  old  Blucher.' 

f 

On  seeing  this  doggerel,  my  noble  friend,-*  | 

might,  indeed,  with  a  little  mofe  thought,  ha?e 

,  cipated,p-conceived  the  notion  thaf  I  meant  to  tJ 

ridicule  on  his  whole  raoe<  of  poetic  heroes,  and  i 

cordingly^  as  I  learned  from  persons  then  infreqa 

intercourse Vith  hitif,  flew  out  into  one  of  his  ii 

haj^  hunfbrous  rage  against  me.     This  he  now 

fessed  himself,  and,  in  latching  over  the>< 

t^ith  me,  owned  tliat  he  had  even  gone  so  far  ai,i 

his  first  moments  jpf  wrath,  to  cqu template  some  I 

retaliation  for  this  p^rfidious'hit  dt  his  ^eroes.  " 

when  I  recollected,"  said  he,  ^  what  pleasure  it  ^ 

give  the  whole  tribe  of  blockheads  and  Blues  to 

you  and  me  turiiing  out  against  <^ch  other,  I 

up  the  idea."    He  was,  indeed,  a  striking 

ofwhat  may  be  ahnost  invariably  observed,  that  I 

who  best  know  how  to  wield  the  weapon  of 

themselves,  are^  the  most  alive  to  its  power  in 

hands  of  others.    I  remember,  one  diy,  in  the; 

1813, 1  think, — as  we  were  conversing  together  at 

critics  and  their  influence  on  the  public,  ^For ; 

part,"  he  exclaimed,  ^I  don't  care  what  they  s«j< 

me,  so  they  don*t  quiz  me."    "Oh,  you  aeedj 

fear  that," — I  answered;  with  something,  perfa 

of  a  half  suppressed  smile  On  my  features,'-"] 

could  quiz  you.^.    You  could^  ydu  vilkiin!''  bei 

plied,  clenching  his  hand  at  me,  aud^oking,f  at 

same  tune,  with  comic  earnestness  into  my  6)pe. .    , 

Befor6  I  proceed  any  fakher  with  my  own  rnl^  I 

lections,  I  shall  here  take  the  opportunity  of  extraif  I 

ing  some  curious  particulars  respecting  the  haUi| 

and  mode  of  life  of  my  friend  while  at  YenicI,  ff^l 
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long  resided  in  that  city«  attd  who,  during  the 
iter  part  of  Lord  Byron's  stay,  liyed  on  terms  of 
most  friendly  intimacy  with  him. 

I  hare  often  lamented  that  I  kept  no  notes  of  his 
Tvations  during  our  rides  and  aquatic  excursions, 
hing  could  exceed  the  Tiyacify  and  Tariety  of  his 
rersation,  cur  the  cheerfulness  of  his  manner.  His 
arks  on  the  surrounding  objects  were  always  ori- 

II  ;  and  most  particularly  strikbg  was  the  quickness 
I  which  he  arailed  himself  df  every  circumstance, 
«Ter  trifling  in  itself,  and  such  as  would  hare 
iped  the  notice  of  almost  any  other  person,  to 
y  his  point  in  such  arguments  as  we  m^ht  chance 
i>e.  engaged  ip.  He  was  feeUngly  uive  to  the 
uties  of  nature,  and  took  great  interest  in  any 
ervations,  which,  as  a  ddbbler  in  the  arts;  I  Ten- 
id  to  make,  upon  the  effects  of  light  and  shadow, 
be  changes  produced  in  the  cok)ur  of  olqects  by 
ry  variation  in  the  atmosphere. 
The  spot  where  we  usually  mounted  our  horses 
been  a  Jewish  cemetery ;  but  the  French,  during 
r  occupation  of  Venice,  had  thrown  down  the 
osures,  and  levied  all  tl^  tombstones  with  the 
1^,  ik  order  that  they  might  not  interfere  with 
Tortifioatioas  upon  the  Lido,  under  the  guns  of 
ch  it  was  situated.  To  this  place,  as  it  vms 
im  to  be  that  where  he  alighted  from  his  gondola 
met  his  horses,  the  curious  amcmgst  our  country 
[>le,  who'SH^ere  anxious  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of 
)  used  to  resort;  and  it  was  amusing  in  the  ex- 
le  to  witness  the  excessive  coolness  with  which 
es,  as  well  as  gentl^nen,  would  advance  within 
ry  few  paces  of  him,  eyeing  him,  some  with  their 
ses,  as  they  would  have  ddne  a  statue  in  a  mu- 
Q,  or  the  wild  beasts  at  Exeter 'Change.  However 
ering  this  might  be  to  a  man's  vanity.  Lord  ^- 

though  he  bore  it  very  patiently,  expressed 
lelf,  as  I  b^eve  he  really  was,  excessively  an- 
Nlatit. 

I  l\^ve  said  that  our  usual  ride  was  along  the 
liore,  and  that  the  spot  where  we  took  horse,  and 
ourse  dismoudted,  Ited  been  a  cemetery,  it  will 
Lily  be  believed^  that  some  caution  was  necessary 
Iding  over  ^the  broken  tombstones,  and  that  it 

alt(^ether  an  awkward  place  for  hd^ves  to  pass. 
Lhe  length  of  our  ride  was  not  very  great,  scarcely 
e  than  six  miles  in  all,  we  seldotn  rode  fast,  that 
might  at  least  prolong  its  duration,  and  enjoy  as 
ih  as  possible  the  refreshfng  air  of  the  Adriatic. 
» day,  as  we  Vere  leisurely  returning  homewards, 
d  Byron,**  all  at  once,  and  without  saying  any 
ig  to  me,  set  spurs  to  his  horse  and  started  off  at 
^lop,  making  the  greatest  haste  he  could  to  get 
US  gondola^  I  could  not  conceive  what  fit  had 
led  him,  and  had  .some  difficulty  in  keeping  even 
bin  a  reasonable  distance  of  him,  while  I  looked 
Bnd  me  to  discover,  if  1  ware  able,  what  could  be 
cause  of  hiar  unusual  pr^pitation.  ^  Ml  l^gth  I 
seived  at  some  distance  two  or  three  gentlemen, 
>  were  runnmg  along  the  f^pposite  mU%  of  thd 
od  nearest  the  Lagoon ^  parallel  with  him,  towards 
gondola,  fitoping  to  get  there  in  time  to  see  him 
ht ;  and  at^ce  actually  took  place  between  th^m," 
ndeavouriug  to  out  strip  them.  In  tliis  he,  in  feet,  ^ . 
seeded,  and,  throvving  himself  quickly  from  nis  j 
le,^  leapt  into  his  gondola,  of  whicif  he  hastily 


closed  the  blindt,  ensconcing  himself  in  a  comer  so  as 
Qot  to  be  seen.  For  my  own  part,  not  choosing  to 
risk  my  neck  over  the  ground  I  have  spoken  of,  I 
followed  more  leisurely  as  soon  as  I  came  amongst 
the  graviestonte,  but  got  to  the  place  of  embarkation 
just  at  the  same  moment  with  my  curious  countrymen, 
and  in  time  to  vritness  their  disappointment  at  having 
had  their  run  for  nothing.  I  found  him  exulting  in 
his  success  in  outstripptog  them.  He  expressed  in 
strong  terms  his  annoyance  at  what  he  called  their 
impertinence,  whilst  1  cojpHI  not  but  laugh  at  his  im- 
patience, as  welt  as  at  the  mortification  of  the  unfor- 
tunate pedestrians,  whose  eagerness  to  ste  him,  I 
said,  was,  in  my  opinion,  highly  flattering  to  him. 
That,  he  replied,  depended  on  the  feelifig  vrith  which 
they- came,  and  he  had  not  the  vanity  to  believe  that 
they  were  influenced  by  any  admiration  of  his  cha^ 
racter  or  of  his  abilitie«,  but  that  they  were  unpelled 
merely  by  idle  curiosity.  Whether  it  was  so  or  not, 
I  vannot  help  thinking  that  if  they  had  been  of  the 
other  sex,  he  would  not  have  been  so  eager  to  escape 
fropi  their  observation,  as  in  that  case  he  would  have 
repaid  them  glance  for  glance. 

^  Tht  curiosity  that  wa^  expressed  by  all  classes  of 
travellers  to  see  him«  and  the  eagerness  with  which 
they  endeavoured  to  pick  up  any  anecdotes  of  his 
mode  oflife,  were  carried  to  a  length  which  will  hardly 
be  credited.  It  formed  lhe  chief  subject  of  their  in- 
quiries of  the  gondpliers  who  conveyed*  them  from 
terra  firma  to  the  floating  city ;  and  these  people,  who 
are  generally  loquacious,  were  no|  at  all  backward  in 
administering  to  the  taste  and  humours  of  their  pas- 
sengers, relatmg  to  them  the  most  extravagant  and 
often  unfounded  stories.  They  took  care  to  point  put 
the  house  where  he  lived,  and  to  give  such  hints  of 
his  movements  as  might  afford  them  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  him.  Many  of  the  English  visitors,  under  pre- 
text of  seeing  his  house,  in  which  there  were  no  paint- 
ings of  any  consequence,  nor,  besides  himself,  any 
thing  worthy  of  notice,  contrived  to  obtain  aijmittance 
through  the  cupidity  of  his  servants/ and  with  the 
most  barefaced  impudence  forced  their  way  even  into 
his^edroom,  in  thh  hopes  (^  seeing' him.  *H^nce 
arose,  in  a  great  measure,  ^his  bittemess  towards 
them,  which  he  has  expressed  in  a  note  to  one  of  his 
poems,  on  the  occasion  of  some  unfounded  remark 
made  upoA  him  by  an  anonymous  trayeller  in  Italy ; 
and  it  certainly  appears  well  calcil^ated  to  foster  that 
cynicism  which  prevails  in  his  latter  works  more  par- 
ticularly, *^nd  wUch,  as  well  as  tb^  misanthropical 
expressions  that  occur  m  those  v^ch  first  raised  his 
reputation,  I^o  not  believe  to  have  been  his  natural 
feeling.  Of  this  I  am  certain,  that  I  D^ver  witm^Bsed 
greater  kindness  than  in^jord  Byron, 


♦  * 


^  Tlie  idfoates  of  his  family  were  aH  extremely  at- 
tached to^him,  and  would  hi^ve  enckred  a^y  thing  on 
his  acceuntr  He  was  inde^  cu1pal>1y- lenient  to 
then ;  for  even  when  instances  occurred  ^of  their  ne 
glecting  their  duty^  or  taking  an  undue  advantage  oC 
his  good-nature,  he  ftther  bantered  Aan  spoke  se- 
riously to  them  upon  it,  and  could  not  brii^  himself 
to  discbarge  ^em^  even  when  he  had  threatened  to 
do  801  An  instance  occurred' withiojoy  knowledge  of 
his  u^illingnesstd  aot  harshly  toviards  a  tradesman 
whQm  ne  had  materially  assisted,  not  opl/ by  lending 
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him  money,  but  by  forwarding  his  int^jQest  in  every  way 
that  he  could.  Notwithstanding  repeated  acts  of 
kindness  on  Lord  Byron's  part,  this  man  robbed  and 
cheated  him  in  the  most  barefaced  manner,  and  when 
at  length  Lord  Byion  was  induced  to  sue  lum  at  law 
for  the  recovery  of  his  money,  the  only  punishment 
he  inflicted  upon  him,  when  sentence  against  him  was 
passed,  was  t6  put  him  in  pryMn  for  one  week,  and 
then  to  let  him  put^again,  although  his  debtor  had 
subjected  him  to  a  conaderablc  additional  expense, 
by  dragging  him  into  all  th^ifierenteourts  of  appeal, 
and  that  he  never  at  last  rewvered  one  halfpenny  of 
the  money  owed  to  him.  Upon  this  subject  he  writes 
to  me  from  Ravenna.  *  If*  *  is  m  (prison),  let  hira 
out ;  if  out,  put  him  in  for  a  week, merely  for  a  lesson, 
and  give  him  a  good  lecture.' 

''He  was  also  ever  ready  to  assist  the  distressed, 
and  he  was  most  unostentatious  in  his  charities :  for 
besides  considerable  sums  which  he  gave  away  to 
applicants*afl^owB  house,  be  contributed  largely 
by  weekly  and  monthly  aUowancea  to  persons  whom 
he  had  nevtr  seen,  and  who,  as  the  ifloney  reached 
them  by  other  hands,  did  not  even  know  who  was 
their  benefactor.  One  or  Iwo  instances  might  be  ad- 
duced where  his  charity  certainly  bore  an  appearance 
of  ostentation;  one  particularly  when  he  sent  fifty 
lou&B-d'or  to  a  poor  printer  who^  house  had  been 
burnt  to  the  ground,  and  an  hia  property  destroyed ; 
but  even  this  was  not  unattended  with  advantage ; 
for  it  in  a  manner  compelled  the  Austrian  authorities 
to  do  something  for|he  poor  ti^^erer,  which  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  tljey  would  not  have  d5ne  other* 
wise ;  and  I  attribute  it  entirely  to  the  publicity  of 
his/Ionation,  that  i\).(sy  allowed  the  map  the  use  of  an 
unoccupied  I^ouse  belonging  to  the  government  until 
he  could  rebuild  his  own,  or  re-establish  his  business 
.dsewhere.  dther  instances  might  be  perhaps  dis- 
covered where  his  liberalities  prdceeded  from  se^psh, 
and  not  very  worthy  motives ;  *  but  tljese  are  rare, 
and  it  would  be  unjust  ifi  the  extreme  to  assume 
them  as  proofs^of  his  chpacter."  * 

It^  has  beei^  already  mentioned  thftt,  in  writing  to 
my  noble  fipend  to  announce  my  coming,  I  had  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  hcwouM  be  able  to  go  on  with 
me  to  Rome;  and  I  had  the  g^tification  of  finding, 
on  my  arrival,  that  he  was-fully  preparer)  to  enter  into 
this  plan.  On  becpmia^  acquainted,  however,  with 
all  the  details  of  his  present  situation,  I  so  far  sacri- 
ficed my  own  wishes  and  pleasure  as  to  advise  strongly 
that  he  should  remain  at  La  Mira.  Jn  the  first  place,- 
I  saw  reason  to  apprehend  that  his  leaving  Madame 
Guiccioli  at  this  crisis  might  be  the  means  of  drawing 
upont  him  the  suspicion  of  neglecting,  if  nfUl  actually 
deserting,  a  young  person  who  had  just  sacrificed  «o 
much  to  her  loT^e  for  him,  and  whose  posi^jpn^al  this 
moment,  between  husban(|  find  lover,  it  required  all  the 
generdlis  prudipuce'of  t^e  latter  to  shield  from  furthef 
shame  or  fal!^  There  had  just  occui-red  too,  hs  it  ap- 
peared to  me,,^a  most  favourable  opening  for  the 
uetrievalbf,  at  least,  the  imprudent  part  of  the  trans- 
action, by  replacing  the  lady  instantly  under  "her 
husband's  protection,  and  thus  enabling  her^stilPto 


*The  writer  here,  no  doubt,  alhides  to  such  qiiestionaUe 
liberalities  as  those  exercise^  towards  the^  husbands  tof  his 
^Ti'o  favourites,  jkladame  S  *  * 


and  the  Fornarina. 
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retain  that  station  in  society  whidh^  in  such  wxiji 
nothing  but  such  imprudence  couTd  have  endangered] 
This  latter  hope  had  been  suggested  by  alettetbeJ 
one  day  showed  jne  (as  we  were  dining  togetlur] 
alone,  at  the  well-known  Pellegrino),  which  had  tlHtj 
morning  been  received  by  the  Contessa  from 
husband,  and  the  chief  object  of  whichi  was-narfi 
express  any  censure  of  her  conduct,  but  to 
that  she  should  prevail  upon  her  noble  adminr^ 
transfer  into  his  keeping  a  sum  of  £1000,.wIuciLi 
then  lying,  if  I  remember  right,  in  the  hands  of  [ 
Byron's  banker  .at  Ravenna^  but  which  the 
Count  professed  to  think  would  be  more  adi 

ously  placed  in  his  own.  Security,  the  writer 

would  be  given,  and  five  per  cent,  interest  allowed;] 
'  to  accent  of  the  sum  on  any  other  terms  he  should  I 
to  be  an  ^'awilimento"  to  him.  Though,  as 
garded  t^e  Uidy  herself,  who  has  since  proved,  bji 
inost  jioUe  sacrifice,  how  perfectly  disinterested  i 
her  feelings  throughout,  this  trait  of  so  wholly 
site  a  character  in  her  Iprd  must  have 
increased  her  disgust  at  returning  to  hlm,;et9oi 
portant  did  it  seem,  as  well  for  her  lovei^s 
herown,  to  retrace,  while  there  was  yet  ^pie,  i 
lastt  imprudent  step,  that  even  the  sacrfSceofi 
sum,  which  1  saw  would  materially  facilitate  sodii 
arranpment,  did  not  appear  to  me  by  any  i 
hjgh  a  price  to  pay  for  it.  On  this  point,  howeTer, 
noble  friend  entirely  differed  with  mey  and  no 
could  be  more  humorous  and  amusing  thaatbei 
ner  ip  which,  in  his  newly  assumed  character 
lover  of  money,  he  dilated  on  the  mai^  virtues  of  ( 
thousand  pounds,  and  his  determination  oot  to  p 
with  a  single  one  of  thdm  to  Count  GuiccioIL  Of  1 
confidence,  too,^inhis  own  power  of  extricatiogl 
from  this  difficulty  he  spoke  with  equal  gaiety  i 
humour;  and  Mr  Scott,  who  joined  our  party  i 
dinner,  having  taken  the  same  view  of  thesubjecti 
did,  he  laid  a  wager  of  two  sequins  with  that  g 

^man,  that,  without  any  such  disbursement,  bei 
yet  bring  all  right  again,  and  ^  save  the  k^dy  and  I 
money  too.**  *  -r         * 

It  is,  indeed,  certain,   that  he  had  at  this 
taken ^ip  the  whim  (for  it  jiardly  deserves  a 
serious  namfe)  of  minute  and  ccmstant  wat 
over  his  expenditure ;  and,  as  most  usuaQf 
it  was  with  the'>  increase  of  bis  means  that  this 
creased  sense  of  the  value  of  money  came.  The  I 
symptom  I  saw  of  tbis'^new  foaoy  of  his  was  tbei 
oeeding  joy  which  he  manifested  ondty  pi 
him  a  rouleau  of  twenty  Napoleons,  "which 
K  "^  ^  d,  to  whom  he  had^  on  some  occasion,  leitf  I 

'  sum,  had  intrusted  me  with,  at  Milan,  to  ddifffl 
his  hands,  \yith  the  most  joyous  and  (fivertiagi 
ness,  he  tore  open  the  paper,  and«  in  cpdntii^on 
sum,  stopped  frequently  to  congratulate  hunsdf  i 
^e  recovery  of  it.        *  *     ' 

Of  Ms  Koufehold  frug&lities  I  spealt  buton  tbei 
thority,of  others;  but  it  is^not  difficult  to 

.  (hat,  with*  a  restlessi  spirit  like  his^which 
alw£iys  in  having  something  to^contoidT ^^^ 

which,  but  atiht^rt  time  before,  **tor  waDt,''rfj 
sai^,  "of  something  craggy  to  break  uj*»,** had'll 

tur^  itself  with  the  study  q^  the  Armeniui  lwpi^| 
he  should,  iit  default  of  all  Jfetterexci^meft^fl 

'tiqri  of  stir  and  amusement  in  the  (ask  of  eoDtMti>S»  I 
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inch  by  isu^,  every  eneroaduuent  of  expense,  and 
endeaTOuring  to  suppress  what  he  himself  calls  ^ 

"  1%t  climax  of  all  earthly  ULi» 
Hie  Inflammntion  of  eur  weekly  billi.'^ 

In  truth,  Ms  constant  recurrence  to  the  praise  of 
avarice  in  Don  Juan,  and  the  humorous  zest  with 
whith  he  delights. to  dwell  on  it,  shows  how  new- 
fangled, as  well  as  how  far  from  serious,  was  his 
adoption  of  this  ^  good  old-gentlemanly  vice.''    In 
the  same  spirit  he  had,  a  sboft  time  before  my  ar- 
rival at  Venice,  established  a  hoarding-box,  with  a 
slit  in  the  lid,  into  which  he  occasionally  put  sequins, 
and,  at  stated  periods,  opened  it  to  contemplate  hid 
treasures.    His  own  ascetic  style  of  living  enabled 
him,  as  far  as  hunself  was  concerned,  to  gratify  this 
taste  for  economy  in  no  ordinary  degree, — his  daily 
bill  of  fare,  when  the  Margarita  wis^'his  companion, 
consisting,  I  have  been  a,98ured,  of  but  fouikbecca-' 
fichi,  of  which  theForns^na  eat  three,  leaving  even 
him  hungry.  ^  / 

That  his  par8imony,1iowever  (if  this  newphaiis  of 
his  ever-shifting  charadEer  is  to  be  called  by  niich  a 
name),  wi^  very  far  fr»  being  of  that  kind'which 
Bacon  condemns,  as  ^w»y|olding  men  from  works 
of  liberality,"  is  apparent  u9ll^•^^||||gj|^^ulown  of 
his  munificence,  at  this  very  period, — some  particulars 
of  which,  fii'om  a  mo|t  authentic  source  havejusi 
been  eited,  provmg  amply  that  while^  for  the  indul- 

Igenoe  of  a  whim,  he  kept  one  hand  closed,  he  gave 
free  course  to  his  generous  nature  by  dispensing  la- 
vishly from  the  other.  It  should  be  remembered,  too, 
that  as  long  as  money  shall  continue  to  be  one  of  the 
great  sources  of  power,  so  long  will  they  who  seek 
mfluenee  over  their  fellow-men  attach  value  to  it  as 
an  instrument ;  and  ,the  more  lowly  they  are  inclined 
to  estimate  the  disinterestedness  of  the  human  heart, 
the  more  available  and  precious  will  they  consider 
the  talisman  that  givesl^such  power  over  it.  Hence, 
certainly,  it  is  not  among  those  who  have  thought 
hi^est  of  mankind  that  t|ie  disposition  to  avarice  has 
most  generally  displayed  itself.'  In  Swift  the  love  of 
money  was  strong  and  avowed ;  and  to  Voltaire^  (he 
same  propensity  was  also  frequently  in^uted, — du 
about  as  sufficient  grounds,  perhaps,  as  to  Lord 
Byron.    .      *  •*  ;.     * 

X>n  the  day  preceding  that  of  my  departure  from 
Venice,  my  noble  host,  on  arriting  from  La  Mir^  to 
dinner,  told  me,  with  all  the  glee  of  a  schoolboy  who  had 
been  just  granted  a  holiday,  that,  as  this  was  my  last 
evening,  the  Contessa  had  given  him  leave  to  ^jnake 
a  night  of  it,**  and  that  accordingly  he  would  not  only 
aceoinpany  me  to  the  opera,  butuhat  we  ^hould  sup 
together  at  some  cafe  (as  in  the  old  times)  afterwardili. 
Obsorving'^a  volume  in  his  gondola,  with  a  number  of 
paper  marks  between  tKe  leaves,  I  enquired  of  him 
what  it  was?—"  Only  a  book,-"  he  answered,  *•  from 
which  I  am  trying  to  crib, ^9  I  do  whenever  I  can ;  * 

and  that's  the  way  I  get  the  character  of  an  ori' 

ginal  poet."    On  taking  it  up  and  looking  into  it,  I 
exdaiined,    "Ah,    my   old,  -  friend,  ^  Agathonl"t— 


-  *  This  will  remind  titfpreader  of  Moire's  arova?  in 
I  fpeaJcing  of  .wit  :-^**^'mi  mon  bieu,  et  j  e  le  ^rends  partout 
I  oA  je  le  tronvc.*'         | 
I      t  The  Hj^tOQ^  of  Ag^thon,  by  Wieland.  ** 


"  Whatl*^  he  oied,  archly,  "you  have  been  before- 
hand vrifti  me  there,  have  you?" 

Though  in  thus  imputing  to  himself  premeditated 
plagiarism,  he  was,  of  course,  but  jesting :  it  was,  I 
ani  inclined  to  think,  his  practice,  when  engaged  in 
the  compdiition  of  any  work,  td^xcite  his  vein  by  the 
peru8|il  of  others  on  .the  same  subject  or  plan,  from 
which  the  slightest  hint  caught  by  his  imagination,  as 
he  read,  was  sufficient  to  kindle  |here  such  a  train  of 
thought  as,  but  for  that  spark,  had  nevqr  been 
awakened,  and  of  which  he  himself  soon  forgot  the 
source.  In  the  present  instance,  the  inspiration  he 
sought  was  of.  no  very  elevating  nature, — {tie  anti- 
spiritual  doctrines  of  the  Sophist  in  this  Romance* 
being  what  chiefly,  I  suspect,  attracted  his  attention 
to  its  pages,  as  not  unlikely  to  supply  him  with  fresh 
argument  and  sarcasm  for  those  depreciating  views 
of  human  nature  and  its  destiny,  which  he  was  now, 
with  all  the  wantonness  of  unbounded  genius,  en- 
forcing in  Don  Juan. 

Of  this  work  h^  was,  at  the  time  of  my  visit  to 
him,  writing  the  Third  Omto,  and  before  dinner,  one 
day,'  read  me  two  or  three  hundred  lines  of  it; — 
beginning  with  the  stanzdis  "Oh  Wellington,  &c." 
which  at  that  time  formed  the  opening  Of  this  Third 
Canto,  but  were  afterwards  re&erved  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Ninth.  My  opinion  of  the  Poem, 
both  as  regarded  its  talent  and  its  mischief,  he  had 
ahready  been  made  acquainted  with,  from  my  having 
been  one  of  those, — ^his  Cominittee,  as  he  called  us, 
— to  whom,  at  his  (fkn  dl»ire,  the  manuscript  of^th^ 
Two  First  Cantps  had  been  submitted,  and  who,  as 
the  reader  has  seen,  angered  him  not  a  little  by  .de- 
precating the  publication  of  it.'  In  a  letter  which  I, 
at  that  tiine,  wrote  to  him  on  the  subject,  after  prais- 
ing the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  scenes  between  Juan 
and  Haid^,  I  ventured  to  say,  "  Is  it  not  odd  that 
the  same  licence  which,  in  yoi|r  early  Satire,  you 
blamed  me  for  being  l^iflty  of  on  the  borders  of  my 
twentieth  year,  you  are  now  yourself  (with  infinitely  i 
greater  power,  and  therefore  infinitely  greater  mis- *] 
chief)  indulging  ih  c^er  thirty  i »  •  < 

Though  I  now  found  bun,  in  full  defiance  of  such  L 
remonstrances,  proceedinf  with  this  work,  he  had  \ 
yet,  ^as  his  own  l6tters^  prove,  been  so^ar  influenced 
by  the  general  outcry  against  his  Poem,  as  to  feel 
the  zeal  and  zesfr  with  Which  be  bad  oemnienc6d''it 

*  Between  Wieland,  the  author  of  this  Romapce,  and 
Lord  Bjrrott^  may  be  observed  some  of  those  genencpoints 
of  reseftiblance  whi<^  it  is  so  interesting  to  tn^e  in  th# 
characters  of  men  of  genius.  The  Genhan  poet,  it  is  said, 
never  perused  any  work  that  made  a  strong  impression « 
upon  him,  without  being  stimulated  to  commence  one, 
himself,  on  the  same  topic  imd  jplan^  and  in  Lord  Byron 
the  ihiitative  principle  was  alnlost  equally  active.-^there/ 
being  f^w  of  his  Poems  tl^at  might  jiot,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, be  traced  to  the  strong  impulse  given^o  i^s^'imagina-^ ' 
,  ti«n  by  the^perasal  of  some  wcyrk  that  Irad  interestei  him. 
In  the  history,  too,  of  their  lives  and  feelings,  thpre  was  a 
strange  and  painful  coincidence,— the  revolution  that  to'ok 
plffee  in  all  Wieland's  opinions,  from  the- Platonism  and 
romance  of  his  youthful  days,  to  the  material  and  Epi- 
curean doctrines  that  pervaded  all  his  maturer  works, 
being  chiefly^  it^is  supposed,* brought  about  by  the  shoek  h|s 
hcan  had^eceived  from  a  disappointment  of  its  afi'ections 
in  early  life.  Speaking  of  the  illusion  of  this  first  passion, 
m  one  of  his  letters,  he  says,—*  It  is  quc  for  which  no  j^ys, 
no  honours,  no  gifts  of  fortune,  not  even  wisdom  itself  can 
:Afford  aii  equivalent,  and  which,  wlfen  it  has  once  vanished, 
returns  no  more."  ,  '  .        . 
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considerably  abated, — so  much  so,  as  to  render,  ulti- 
mately, in  his  own  opinion,  the  Third  and' Fourth 
Cantos  much  inferior  in  spirit  to  the  Two  First  So 
sensitive,  indeed, — in  addition  to  his  usual  abundance 
of  this  quality,— did  he,  at  length,  grow  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  when  Mr  Wi  B&nkes,  who  succeeded  me  as 
his  visitor,  happened  to  tell  him^one  day,  that  h^  had 
heard  a  Mr  Saunders  (or  somelrtich  name),  then  re- 
sident at  Venice,  declare  that,  in  his  opinion,  ^  Don 
Juan  was  all  Orub-street,"  such  an  effect  had  this 
disparaging  speech  upon  his  mind,  (though  cominig 
from  a  person  who,  as  he  himself  would  hare  it,  was 
^  nothing  but  a  d— d  salt-fish  seller"),  that,  for  some 
time  after,  by  his  own  confession  to  Mr  Bankes,  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  write  another  line  of  the 
Poem ;  and,  one  morning,  opening  a  drawer  where 
the  neglected  manuscript  lay,  he  said  to  his  friend, 
^Look  here — this  is  all  Mr  Saunders's'^'Grub-' 
street.' " 

To  return,  however,  to  the  details  of  our  last  even- 
ing together  at  Venice. — After  a  dinner  with  Mr 
Scott  at  the  Pellegrino,  we  all  went,  rather  late,  to 
the  opera,  where  the  principal  part  in  the  Baccanali 
di  Roma  was  represented  by  a  female  singer,  whose 
chief  claim  to  reputation,  according  to  Lord  Byron, 
lay  in  her  having  stilettoed  one  of  her  favourite 
lovers.  In  the  intervals  between  the  singing  he 
pointed  out  to  me  different  persons  among  the  au- 
dience, to  whom  celebrity  of  various  sorts,  but,  for 
the  most  part,  disreputable,  attached;  and  of  one 
lady  who  sat  near  us,  he  related  %n  (mecdote,  which, 
whether  new  or  old,  may,  as  creditable  to  Venetian 
facetiousness,  l^  worth,  perhaps,  repeating.  This 
lady  had,  it  seems,  been  pronounced  by  Napoleon 
the  finest  woman  in  Venice ;  but  the  Venetians,  not 
quite  agreeing  with  this  opinion  of  the  great  man, 
contented  themselves  with  calling  her  ^  La  Bella  per 
DecretoP — adding  (as  the  Decrees  always  begin 
with  the  wohl "  ConSiderando^K  ^  Ma  senza  il  Con- 
siderando." 

(  From  the  opera,  in  pursuance  of  our  agreement  to 
^  make  a  nigj^t'of  it,''  we  betook  ourselves  to  a  sort 
of  coAaret  in  the  Place  of  St  Mark,  and  there, 
within  a  few  yards  of  Iheo  Palace  of  the  Doges,  sat 
drinking  hot  ^orandy  punch,  and  laughing  over  old 
times,  till  the  clock  'of  St  Mark  struck  the  second 
hqur  of  the  morning.  Lord  Byron  then  took  me  in 
Ais  gondola,  %nd,  the  moon  being  in  its  fi]^e8t  splen- 
dour, he  made  the  g^dndoliers  row  us  to  such  points 
of  view^'as  might  enable  me^o  see  Venice,  at  that 
liour,  to  advanti|ge.  Nothing  could  be  more  so- 
lemnly beautiful  than  the  whole  scene^round,  and  I 
had,  iotk  the  fi/st  time,  the  Venice  of  my  dreams  be- 
fore me.  All  tj^ofte  meaner  details  which  so  o£[end« 
'•the  ^e  by  day  were  now  softened  down  by  the  moon- 
light into,  a  sort  of  Visionary  indistinctness ;  and  the 
'^effeclrof  that  silent  city  of  palaces,  sleeolng,  as  it 
were,  upon  the  waters,  in  the  bright  stillness  of  the 
night,  was  such  as  could  not  but  affect  deeply  ei^ti 
the  lea^  susceptible  imagination.  My  companion 
saw  that  I^'was  moved  by  it,  and,  though  familiar 
with  the  scene  hims^f,  seemed  to  givi  way.  for^the 
moment,'  to  the  same  strj|in  of  feeling ;  ana,  as  we 
exchanged  a  few  remarks  suggested' by  that  wr^ck*" 
of  human  glory  befoie  us,  his  voice,  habitually  so 
cheerful,  sunk  into  a  tone  of  mournful  sweetness,* 


•  ^ 


such  as  I  had  rarely  before  heard  from  him  ai 
not  easily  forget.  This  mood,  however,  wai 
the  moment ;  some  quick  turn  of  ridicule  sooa 
him  off  into  a  totally  different  vein,  and  a 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  the  door  of ! 
palazzo,  we  parted,  laughing  a§  we  had  n 
agreement  having  been  first  made  that  I  shoi 
an  early  dinner  with  him  next  day,  at  his  ' 
my  road  to  Ferrara. 

Having  employed  the  morning  of  the  foOoi 
in  completing  my  round  of  sights  at  Veoioe,- 
care  to  visit,  specially '*4hat  picture  by  Gio 
to  which  the  poet's  exclamation,  ^  »ueh  a  wo 
will  long  continue  to  attract  all  votaries  of  b 
I  took  my  departure  from  Venice,  and,  s 
three  o'clock,  arrived  at  La  Mira.  I  found  i 
host  waiting  to  receive  me,  and,  in  pasing  \ 
through  the  haU,  saw  his  little  Allegra,  wl 
her  nursery  maid,  wi»««|anding  there  as  if 
turned  Irom  a  walk.  To  t^e  perverse  fane; 
for  falsifying  his  own  charai^r,  and  tfen  i 
to  himself  faults  the  most  aliljLto  his  Kure, 
already  frequently  adverted,  Znd  had,  on  tl 
sion,  a^striking  instance  of  iUF  After  I  ha^i 
litUe,  inpassing,  to  the  chi^  and  made  sodk 
on  its  beliutv,  he  said^pf^--^  Have  you  ao 
— but  I  suppHpfMraave — of  what  the;  call 
rental  feeKng  ?  For  myself,  I  have  not  the 
And  yet,  when  that  child  died,  m  a  yearDrti 
wards,  he  who  now  uttered  this  artificial  iq^ 
so  overwhelmed  by  the  event,  that  tHose  wi 
about  him  at  the  time  actually  trembled 
reason  1 

A  short  time  before  dinner  he  left  the  room 
a  minute  or  two  returned,  carrying  in  his 
white  leather  bag.  ^Look  here,"  he  said,  h 
up, — ^  this  would  be  worth  something  to  '. 
though  you,  I  dare  say,  would  not  give  sixp 
it."  «Whatis  it?"  i  askedsT-^My  Life 
ventures,"  he  answered.  On  hearing  this, 
my  hlLnds*in,a  gesture  of  wonder.  ^It 
thing,"  he  continued,  ^  that  can  be  publishe 
my  lifetime,  but  you  may  have  it,  if  you  like 
do  whatever  you  please  vrith  it."  In  taking 
and  thanking  him  most  warmly,  I  added,  "' 
make  a  nice  legacy  for  my  little  Tom,  who  si 
nish  the  latter  days  of  the  nineteenth  century 
He  then  added,  ""  You  may  show  it  to  fti; 
friends  you  think  worthy  of  it : " — and  this  i 
word  for  word,  the  whole  of  what  passed  bei 
on  the  subject. 

At  dinner  we  were  favoured  with  the  pr 
Madame  Guiccioli,  who  was  so  obliging  as  t 
me,  at  Lord  Byron's  suggestion,  with  a  letl 
troduction  to  her  brother.  Count  ^amba, 
was  probable,  they  both  thought,  I  should 
,Rome.  This  letter  I  never  had  an  oppa 
presenting ;  and  as  it  was  left  open  for  m 
and  was,  the*  greater  pai|(  of  it,  I  haVe  litl 
dictated  by  my  noble  friend,  I  may  venture 

*  ♦  "  Tig  but  ft  portiiri|<^fis  ion  and  tdfe, 

And  telfi^trat  ^HjMKmtan !  love  in  life  F 

This  seems,  liy  the 
the  picture,  a^.acci 
never  was  marrie^i 


m 
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iropriety,  to  give  an  extract  fromit  here;— pre- 
ting  that  the  allusion  to  tha**  Castle,  &c."  refers  to 
le  tales  respecting  the  cruelty  of  Lord  Byron  to  his 
ie  which  the  young  Count  had  heard^  and,  at  this 
e,  inaplicitly  believed.  After  a  few  sentences  of 
aplinoient  to  the  bearer,  the  letter  proceeds — ^  He 
•n  his  way  to  see  the  wonders  of  Rome,  and  there 
to  one,  I  am  sure,  more  qualified  to  enjoy  thein.  I 
Jl  be  gratified  and  obliged  by  your  acting,  as  far  as 
I  can,«as  his  guide.  He  is  a  friend  of  Lord  Byron's^ 
1  much  more  accurately  acquainted  with  his  histor^ 
n  those  who  have  related  it  to  you. ,  He  will  ac- 
dingly  describe  to  you,  if  you  ask  him,  the  shape, 
dimensions,  and  whatever  else  you  may  please 
'equire,  of  that  Castle,  in  which  he  keeps  im- 
soned  a  young  and  innocent  wife,  &c.  &c.  My 
ur  Pietro,  whenever  you  feel  inclined  to  laugh,  do, 
id  two  lines  of  answer  to  your  sister,  who  loves  and  ^ 
T  will  love  you  with  the  greatest  tenderness. — ^Te- 
ft  GuicdioU."  *  * 

Uter  expressing  his  regret  that  I  had  not  been  able 
prolong  my  stay  at  Venice,  my  noble  friend  said, 
X  least,  I  think,  you  might  spare  a  day  or  two  to 
with  me  to  Arqua.  I  should  Kke,"  he  continued 
ughtfuQy,  "to  visit  that  tomb  with  you:" — then, 
tUung  off  into  his  usual  gay  tone, "  a  pair  of  poe- 
d  pilgrims — eh,  Tom,  what  say  youft-That  I 
uld  have  declined  this  offer  and  thus  lost  the  op- 
tunity  of  an  excursion,  which  would  have  been 
lembered,  as  a  bright  dream,  through  all  my  after 
,  is  a  circumstance  I  never  can  think  of  without 
ader  and  self-reproach.  But  the  main  design  on 
ich  I  had  then  set  my  mind  of  reaching  Rome  and, 
ossible,  Naples,  within  the  limited  period  which 
;umstances  allowed,  rendered  me  far  less  alive 
n  I  ought  to  have  been  to  the  preciousncss  of  the 
3ode  thus  offered  to  me. 

Yhen  it  was  time  fur  me  to  depart,  he  depressed 
intention  to  accompany  me  a  few  miles,  and,  or- 
ing  his  horses  to  follow,  proceeded  with  me  in  the 
riage  as  far  as  ^Uk,  where  for  the  lasl  time— how 
le  thinking  it  was  to  be  the  last  1 — I  bade  my  kind 
I  admirable  friend  farewell. 


LETTER  CCCXLI. 

TO  Mk  HOPPNER. 

«  October  22d,  1819. 
'  I  am  glad  to  hear  of  your  return,  bnt  I  do  not 
»w  how  to^  congratulate  you — unless  you  think  dif- 
i;ntly  of  Venice  from  what  I  think  now,  and  you 
ught  always.  I  am,  besides^  about  to  renew  your 
ibles  by  requesting  you  to  be  judge  between 
E  $  *  *  and  myself  in  a  small  matter  of  imputed 
tulation  and  irregular  accounts  on  the  part  of  that 

*  Egliviene  peryedere  le  merayiKlie  di  questa  Gitt^, 
mo  certa  che  nessnno  meglio  di  lui  saprebbe  grustarle. 
vkrk  grato  che  ▼!  facciate  sua  gaida  come  potrete,  e  roi 
m6  ne  avretc  «l)bli?go.  Egli  6  amico  di^rd  Byron— 
a  sua  storia  assai  piili  precisamente  di  qaelli  che  a  roi 
accontarono.  £g1i  dunque  vi  racconter^  se  1o  interro- 
rete  la  format  le  Jimensioni,  e  tuttocid  che  yi  piacer& 
Castello  eve  tiene  imprigionata  una  giovane  innocente 
sa,  &c.  &c.  Mio  caro  Pietro,  quaudo  ti  sei  bene  sfogato 
idere,  allora  rispondi  dae  righe  alia  tua  sorella,  che  t' 
ft  e  t'  amerii  sempre  coUa  maggiore  teuerezza.'* 


phoenix  of  secretaries.  As  I  knew  that  you  had  not 
parted  friends,  at  the  same  tune  that  /  refused  for 
my  own  part  any  judgment  but  yours,  I  offered  him 
his  choice  of  any  person,  the  least  scoundrel  native 
to  b^  found  in  Venice,  as  hU  own  umpire ;  but  he 
expressed  himself  so<hconvinqid  of  your  impartiality, 
that  he  declined  any  but  you.  This  is ^  his  favour. 
—The  paper  withi4will  explain  to  you  the  default  in 
his  accounts.  You  will  hear  his  explanation,  and 
decide  if  it  so  please  you.  I  shall  not  appeal  from 
the  decision. 

"As  he  complained  that  his  talaiy  was  insufficient, 
I  determined  to  have  his  accounts  examined,  and  the 
enclosed  was  the  result. — It  is  all  in  black  and  white 
with  documents,  and  I  have  despatched  Eletcher  to 
explain  (or  rather  to  perplex)  (he  matter. 

"I  luive  had  much  civility  and  kindness  from 
Mr  Donrille  during  your  journey,  and  I  thank  him 
accordingly. 

"  Your  letter  reached  me  at  your  departure^  and 
displeased  me  very  much : — not  that  it  might  not  be 
true  in  its  statement  and  kind  in  its  intention,  but  you 
have  lived  long  enough  to  know  how  useless  all  such 
representations  ever  are  and  must  be  in  cases  where 
the  passions  are  concerned.  To  reason  with  men  in 
such  a  situation  is  like  reasoning  with  a  drunkard  in 
his  cups — the  only  answer  you  will  get  from  him  is 
tha't  he  is  sober,  and  you  are  drunk. 

"  Upon  that  subject  we  will  (if  you  like)  be  silent. 
You  might  only  say  wh^  would  distress  me  without 
answering  any«puipose  whatever;  and  I  haveirtoo 
many  obligation  to  you  to  answer  you  in  the  same 
s^le.  So  that  you  should  recollect  that  you  have 
also  that  advantage  over  me.    I  hope  to  see  you 


soon. 


^  I  suppose  you  know  that  they  said  at  Venice, 
that  I  was  arrested  at  Bolc^na  as  a  Carbonaro — a 
story  about  as  true  as  their  usual  conversation. 
Moore  has  been  here — I  lodged  him  in  my  house  at 
Venice,  and  went  to  see  him  daily ;  but  I  could  not 
at  that  time  quit  La  Mira  entirely.  You  and  I  were  I 
not  very  far  from  meeting  in  Switzerland.  With  my 
best  respects  to  Mrs  Hoppner,  believe  nie  ever  and 
truly,  &c.  * 

^  P.S.  Allegra  is  here  in  good  health  and  spirits — I 
shall  keep  her  with  me  till  I  ^go  to  England,  which 
will  perhaps  be  in  the  spring.  It  hast  just  occurred 
to  me  that  you  may  pot  perhaps  like  to  undertake  the 
office  of  judge  between  Mr  E.  and  your  humble  ser- 
vant.— Of  course,  asJMlr  Listen  (the  comedian,  not 
the  ambassador)  says,  *  it  is  all  hoptional*  but  I 
have  no  other  resource.  I  do  not  wish  to  find  him  a 
rascal,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  and  would  rather  think 
him  guilty  of  carelessness  than  cheating.  The  case 
is  this — can  I,  or  not,  give  him  a  character  for  Ao- 


♦  Mr  Ho|fpner,  before  his  departure  from  Venice  for 
Switzerland,  had,  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  tme  fHend,  written 
alettCT  to  Lord  Byron,  entreating  him  ''to  leave  Ravenna, 
while  yet  he  had  a  whole  skin,  and  urging  him  not  to  risk 
the  safetjTiOf  a  person  he  appeared  so  sincerely  attached  to 
—slb  well  as  his  own— for  the  gratification  of  a  momentary 
papion,  which  could  only  be  a  source  of  regret  to  both  par- 
ties.* In  the  same  letter  Mr  Hoppner  informed  him  of  some 
reports  he  had  heard  latigly  at  Venice,  which,  though  pos- 
sibly, he  said,  unfounded,  had  much  increased  his  anxiety 
respecting  the  consequences  of  the  connejdon  formed  l^ 
him. 
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NOTICES  OP  THE 


A.  D. 


Msiy? —It  is  not  m>  intention  to  continue  him  in  mjr  |  lious  together!    I  hate  the  place  and  all  thi 


semce. 


LETTER  CCCXLII. 


TO  MB  UOPPNER. 


^  October  25th.  1819. 
•  «  You  need  not  have  made  any  excuses  about  the 
letter ;  I  uoyer  said  but  that  you  might,  could,  should, 
or  would  have  reason.  I  merely  de^ribed  my  own 
state  of  inaptitude  to  listen  to  it  at  that  time,  and  in 
those  circumstances.  Besides,  you  did  not  speak 
from  your  oum  authority— but  from  what  you  said 
you  had  heard.  Now  my  blood  boils  to  hear  an  Ita- 
lian speaking  ill  of  another  Italian,  because  though 
they  he  in  particular,  they  speak  truth  in  general  by 
speaking  ill  at  all— and  althdugh  they  know  that  they 
are  trying  and  wishmg  to  lie,  they  do  not  succeed, 
merely  because  they  can  say  nothing  so  bad  of  each 
other,  that  it  may  not,  and  must  not  be  true,  from 
the  atrocity  of  their  long  debased  national  characler.''* 

**  With  regard  to  E.  you  will  perceive  a  most  irfe- 
gular^xtravagant  account,  without  proper  documents 
to  support  it.  He  demanded  an  increase  of  salary, 
which  made  me  suspect  hint ;  he  supported  an  out- 
rageous extravagance  of  expenditure,  and  did  Jiot 
like  the  dismissidu  of  the  cook;  he  never  complained 
of  him — as  in  duty  bound — at  the  time  of  his  rob- 
beries. I  can  only  say,  tliat  the  hous^expense  is  now 
under  on€  Aa^fof  what  it  then  was,  as  he  himself  ad- 
mits. He  eharged  for  a  comb  eighteen  francs, — the 
real  price  was  eight.  He  charged  a  passage  from 
Fusina  for  a  person  named  lambelli,  who  paid  it  her' 
«0(f,  as  she  will  prove,  if  necessary.  He  fancies,  or 
asserts  himself,  the  victim  of  a  domestic  complot 
against  him; — accounts  are  accounts — ^priices  are 
prices ; — let  him  make  out  a  fair  detail,  /am  not  pre- 
jiftliced  against  him-— on  the  contrary,  1  supported 
him  agaii^t  the  complamts  of  his  wife,  and  of  his  for- 
*mer  master,  at  a  time  when  I  could  have  crushed  him 
like  an  earwig,  and  if  he  is  a  scoundrel,  he  is  the  great- 
est of  scoudrels,  an  ungrateful  one.  The  truth  is, 
probably,  that  he  thought  I  was  leaving  Venice,  and 
determined  to  make  the  most  of  it.  At  present  he 
keeps  bringing  in  account  after  account,  though  he 
had  always  money  in  hand — as  I  believe  you  know 
my  system  was  never  to  allow  longer  than  a  week's 
bills  to  run.  Pray  read  him  this  letter — I  desire  no- 
thing to  be  concealed  against  which  he  may  defend 
himself. 

"  Pray  how  is  your  little  boy  ?  and  how' are  you  ? — 
I  shall  be  up  in  Venice  very  soon,  and  we  will  be  bi- 

*  «  This  lantruage**  (says  Mr  Hoppne r,  in  some  remarks 
npon  the  above  letter)  "  is  strong,  bat  it  was  th^  language 
of  prejudice;  and  he  was  rather  apt  thus  to  express  the 
feelings  of  the  iiloment,  without  troubling  himself  t*  con- 
sider how  soon  he  might  be  induced  to  change  them.  He 
was  at  this  time  so  sensitive  on  the  subject  of  Madame  *  *, 
that,  merely  because  some  persons  had  disapproved  of  her 
conduct,  he  declaimed  in  the  abore  manner  against  the 
whole  nation.  I  never*  (continues  Mr  Hoppner)  "  was 
partial  to  Venice ;  but  disliked  it  almost  from  the  first 
month  of  my  residence  there.  Yet  I%xperienced  more  kind- 
ness in  that  place  than  I  ever  met  with  in  any  Muntry,  and 
witnessed  acts  of  generosUy  and  disinterpstedness  such  as 
rarely  are  met  with  elsewhere.' 


«Y0UB,^ 


LETTER  CeCXLIlL 

TO  BfR  HOPPNERi 

«  October  2« 

♦         *         «  )|e  ♦ 

""  ^I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  letter,  a 
compliment  to  Don  Juan.  I  said  nothing 
about  it,  understanding  that  it  is  a  sore  sub 
the  moral  reader,  and  has  been  the  ciftise  ol 
row ;  but  I  am  glad  you  like  it.  I  will  saj 
about  the  shipwreck,  except  thai  I  hope  j 
it  is  as  nautical  and  technical  as  Terse  ecu! 
^in  the  octave  measure. 

^  The  poem  has  not  fold  well,  so  M uira; 
*but  thi  best  judges,  &c.,  say,  &c.'  so  a 
worthy  man.  I  have  n^er  seen  it  in  pho 
Third  Canto  is  in  advance  about  one  hundred  i 
but  the  failure  of  the  two  first  has  weakened  n 
and  it  will  neither  be  so  good  as  the  two  forn 
completed,  unless  I  get  a  little  more  rispaldc 
behalf.  I  understand  the  outcry  was  bejfoi 
thing. — J^tty  cant  for  people  who  read  Toe 
and  Roderick  Random,  and  the  Bath  Guii 
Ariosto,  and  Dryden,  and  Pope — to  say  no 
Little's  Poems.  Of  course  I  refer  to  the  mor 
these  works,  and  not  to  any  pretension  of 
compete  with  them  in  any  thing  but  decency, 
yours  is  the  Paris  edition,  and  that  you  (Sd 
the  London  price.  I  have  seen  neither  excej 
newspapers. 

^  Pray  make  my  respects  to  MrsH.,  aodfa 
of  your  little  boy.  All  my  household  have  tl 
and  agu€^  except  Fletcher,  AUegra,  and  m 
we  used  to  say  in  Nottinghamshire),  and  the 
and  Mutz,  and  Moretto.  In*  the  beginning 
vember,  perhaps  sooner,  I  expect  to  have  the  | 
uf  seeing  you.  To-day  I  got  drenched  by  a  i 
storm,  and  my  horse  and  groom  too,  and  his 
bemired  up  to  the  middle  in  a  cross-road, 
summer  at  noon,  and  at  five  we  were  be-w 
but  t|^e  lightning  was  sent  perhaps  to  let  us  b 
the  summer  was  not  yet  over.  It  is  queer 
for  the  27th  October. 

«*  Yours,  &c. 

,      LETTER  CCCXLIV. 

TO  Iffil  MURRAY. 

«  Venice.  Octobers 

"  Yours  of  the  15th  came  yesterday.  1 1 
that  you  do  not  mentidb  a  large  letter  add 
your  care  for  Lady  Byron,  from  me,  at  BtAo 
months  ago.  Pray  tell  me,  was  this  lett^ 
and  forwarded  ?  « 

^  You  say  nothing  of  tiie  vice-consulate 
Ravenna  patrician,  from  which  it  is  to  be  iofei 
the  thing  will  not  be  dune 

^  I  had  written  about  a  hundred  stanzas  of 
Canto  to  Don  Juan,  but  the  reception  of  (be  i 
is  no  encouragewent  to  you  nor  me  to  procefc 
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**  I  had  also  written  about  600  lines  of  a  poem,  the  ' 
inon  (or  Prophecy)  of  Dante,  the  subject  a  Tiew  of 
Biy  in  the  ages  down  to  the  present — supposing 
ante  to  speak  m  his  own  person,  previous  toliis 
sath,  and  embracing  all  topics  in  the  way  of  prophecy, 
ce  Lyoopbron's  Cassandra ;  but  this  and  the  other 
>e  both  at  a  stand-still  for  the  present.  • 

^  I  gave  Moore,  who  is  gone  to  Rome,  my  Life  in 
[S.,  in  78  folio  sheets,  brought  down  to  1816.  But 
tis  I  pat  into  his  hands  for  his  care,  as  he  has  some 
^r  MSS.  of  mine — a  Journal  kept  in  1814,  &cf 
father  are  for  publicati(m  during  my  life,  but  when 
^m  cold,  you  may  do  what  you  please.  In  the  mean 
■Be,  if  you  like  to  read  them  you  may,  and  show  them 
^snj  body  you  like — I  care  not. 

"  The  Life  is  Memoranda,  and  not  C&nfesaions. 
^re  left  out  all  my  Itwes  (except  in  a  general  way), 
■id  many  other  of  the  most  important  things  (because 
^ust  not  compromise  other  people),  so  that  it  is  like 
■epiay  of  Hamlet — '  the  part  o^  Hamlet  omitted  by 
Biticular  desire.'  But  you  will  find  many  opinions. 
Ml  some  fun,  with  a  detailed  account  of  my  marriage 
M  its  consequences,  as  true  as  a  party  concerned 
&  make  such  account,  for  I  suppose  we  are  aB 
^udiced. 
I  have  never  read  over  this  Life  since  it  was 

• 

^ten,  so  that  I  know  not  exactly  what  it  may  repeat 
contain.  Moore  and  I  passed  some  merry  days 
ether.    ♦♦♦,♦♦♦ 

I  probably  must  return  for  business,  or  in  my 
t  to  America.  Pray,  did  you  get  a  letter  for  Hob- 
lae,  who  will  have  told  you  the  contents?  I  un- 
stand  that  the  Venezuelan  commissioners  had 
ers  to  treat  with  emigrants :  now  I  want  to  go  there, 
^ould  not  make  a  bad  South' American  planter,  and 
^ould  take  my  natural  daughter,  AIlegra«  with  me, 
I  settle.  I  wrote,  at  length,  to  Ho&hduse,  to  get  in- 
Ek^fOicm  from  Penry,  who,  I  suppose,  i»»the  best 
^ographer  and  trumpeter  of  the  new  republicans. 
*^  write. 

**  Yours  ever. 
'*  P.S.  Moore  and  I  did  nothing  but  laugh.  He 
3  ten  you  of  *  my  whereabouts,'  and  all  my  prooeed- 
r^  at  this  present;  they  are  as  usual.  You  should 
t  let  those  fellows  publish  falsi^ '  Don  Juans;'  but* 
not  put  my  name,  because  I  mean  to  cut  R— ts 
like  a  gourd  in  the  ^eface,  if  I  continue  the  poem.^ 


LETTER   CCCXLV. 

TO  MB  HOPPNER. 

f  * 

"October  29th,  1819. 
"^^The  Ferrara  story  is  of  a  piece  with  all  the  rest 
tfe  Venetian  manirfacture, — you  may  judge :  I  only 
Ranged  horses  there  since  I  wrote  to  you,  after  my 
gBit  in  June  last.  '  Conbent*  •  and  *  carry  qff,* 
dotha !  and '  girt.'  I  should  like  to  know  who  has 
Ben  carried  off,  except  poor  dear  me.  I  have1)een 
k«re  ravished  myself  than  any  body  since  the  Trojan 
rmr ;  but  as  to  the  arrest,  and  its  causes,  one  is  as 
^e  as  the  other,  and  I  can  account  for  the  invention 
f  oeith^.  I  suppose  it  is  some  confusion  of  the  tale 
€"  the  F  ^  *  and  of  Me.  Guiccioli,  and  HiEilf  a  dozen 
i^ore;  but  it  is  useless  to  unravel  the  web,  when  one 
^^^  only  to  brush  it  away.    I  shall  settle  with  Mas- 


p  

ter  E.,  who  looks  very  blue  at  your  in-decision,  and 
swears  that  he  is  the  best  arithmetician  in  Europe ; 
and  so  I  think  also,  for  he  makes  out  two  and  two  to 
be  five. 

"  You  may  see  me  next  week.  I  have  a  horse  or 
two  more  (five  in  all),  and  I  shall  repossess  myself  of 
Lido,  and  I  will  rise  earlier,  and  we  will  go  and  shake 
our  livers  oyer  the  l^each,  as  heretofore,  if  you  like 
— and  we  will  make  the  Adriatic  roar  again  with  our 
hatred  of  that  now  empty  oyster-shell,,  without  its 
pearl,  the  city  of  Venice. 

"  Murray  sent  me  a  letter  yesterday :  the  impostors 
have  published  two  new  Third  Cantos  of  I>on  Juan : 
— the  devil  take  the  impudence  of  some  blackguard 
bookseller  or  other  there/or.'  Perhaps  |  did  not 
make  myself  understood ;  he  told  me  the  sale  had 
been  great,  1200  out  of  1500  quarto,  I  believe,  (which 
is  nothing  after  selling  13,000  of  the  Corsair  m  one 
day) ;  but  that  the  '  best  judges^  &c.'  had  said  it 
was  yery  fine,  and  clever,  and  particularly  good 
English^  and  poetry,  and  all  those  consolatory  things, 
which  are  not,  however,  worth  a  single  copy  to  a 
bodueller :  and  as  to  the  author,  of  course  I  am  in* 
a  d — ^ned,  passion  at  the  bad  taste  of  the'times^  and 
swear  there  is  nothing  like  posterity,  who,  of  course, 
must  know  more  of  the  matter  than  their  grandfathers. 
There  has  been  an  eleventh  commandment  to  the 
women  not  to  read  it,  and  what  is  still  more  extraor- 
llinary,  they  seem  not  to  have  broken  it.  But  that 
can  be  of  little  impoi;t  to  them,  poor  things,  for  the 
reading  or  non-jceading  a  book  will  never  *  *  *  \ 

^  Count  G.  comes  to  Venice  next  week,  and  I  am 
requested  to  consign  his  wife  to  him,  which  shall  be 
done.  *  *  *.  What  you  say  pf  the  long  evenings  at 
the  Mira,  or  Venice,  reminds  me  of  what  Curr^n  said 
to  Moore : — *  So  I  hear  you  have  married  a  pretty 
woman,  and  a  vei7  good  creature,  too-^-an  excellent 
creature.'  Pray — um  ! — how  do  you  pass  your 
evenings?*  It  is  a  devil  of  a  question  that,  and 
perhaps  as  easy  to  answer  with  a  wife  as  with  a 
mistress.        ^ 

'*If  you  go  to  Milan,  pray  leave  at  least  a  Vice- 
Consul—ihe  only  vice  that  will  ever  be  wanting  in 
Venice.  D'Orville  is  a  good  fellow.  But  you  shall 
go  to  England  in  the  spring  with  me,  and  pknt  Mrs. 
Hoppnerat  Berne  with  her  relations  for  a  few  months. 
I  wish  you  had  been  here  (at  Venice,  I  mean,  not  the 
Mira)  when  Moore  was  here — we  were  very  merry 
and  tipsy.  He  hated  Venice,  by  the  way,  and  swore 
it  itas  a  sad  place,  f 

^So  Madame  Albrizzi's  death  is  in  danger — 
poor  womin  !***♦*** 

*  *  *  Moore  told  me  that  at  Geneva  they 
had  made  a  devil  of  a  story  of  the  Fornaretta : — 

*  Young  lady  seduced  ;--«ubsequeut  abandonment ! 
— leap  into  the  Grand  Canal  !'^-and  her  being  in  the 

*  hospital  of  /i?Mfr  in  consequence !'  I  shouki  like  to 
know  who  was  nearest  being  madf|  *fou,*  and  be 
d — d  to  them!  Don't  you  think  me  in  the  interesting 
character  of  a  very  ill-used  gentleman  ?  I  hope  your 
little  boy  is  well.  Allegrina  is  flourishing  like  a 
pomegranate  blossom. 

**  Yours,  ficc." 

t  I  beg  lossy  that  this  report  of  my  opinion  of  Venice  is 
coloured  somewhat  too  deeply  by  the  feelings  of  the  re- 
porter. 
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LETTER  CXXJXLVL 

» 

|T0  MR  MUBRAY. 

"  Venice,  November  8th,  1819. 
''Mr.  Hoppner  hasjent  me  a  copy  of '  Doq  Juan,' 
Paris  edition^  which  he  tells  me  is  read  in  Switzerland 
by  clergymen  and  ladies  with  considerable  appro- 
bation. In  4he  Second  Canto,  you  must  alter  the 
49th  stauza  to 

T  was  iwillght ,  and  the  snnlcn  day  went  down 

Over  the  waste  of  waters,  like  a  veil 
Which  if  withdrawn  wonldbat  disclose  the  f.-own 

Of  one  whose  hate  is  mask'd  bat  to  assail  ; 
Thus  to  their  hopeless  eyes  the  niRht  was  shown. 

And  ffrimly  darkled  o'er  their  faces  pale 
And  the  dim  desolate  deep ;  twelve  days  had  Fear 
Been  their  fimUliar,  and  now  Death  was  here. 

''I  have  been  ill  these  eight  days  with  a  tertian 
feTer,  caught  in  the  cQuntry  on  horseback  in  a 
thunder-storm.  Yesterday  I  had  the  fourth  attack  : 
"the  two  last  were  Tery  smarts  the  first  day  as  well  as 
the  last  bdng  preceded  by  vomiting.  It  ia  the  fever 
of  the  place  and  the  season.  I  fee]  weakened,  but 
not  unwell,  in  the  intervals,  except  headache  and 
lassitude. 

**  Count  Guicdoli  has  anived  in  V^ce,  and  has 
presented  his  spouse  (who  had  preceded  him  two 
months  for  her  health  and  the  prescriptions  of  Dr 
Aglietti)  with  a  paper  of  conditions,  regulations  of 
hours  and  conduct,  and  morals,  &c.  &c.  &c.,  which 
he  insists  on  her  accepting,  and  she  persists  in  refus- 
ing. I  am  expressly,  it  should  seem,  excluded  by 
this  treaty,  as  an  indispensable  preliminary ;  so  that 
they  are  in  high  dissension,  and  what  the  result  may 
be,  I  know  not,  particularly  as  they  are  consulting 
friends. 

''To-night,  as  Countess  Ouiccioli  observed  me 
poring  over  'Don  Juan,'  she  stumbled  by  mere 
chance  on  the  137th  stanza  of  the  Ffht  Canto,  and 
asked  me  what  it  meant.  I  told  her, '  Nothing, — but 
'your  husband  is  coming."  As  I- said  this  in  Italian 
with  som6  emphasis,  she  started  up  in  a  fright,  and 
said,  *  0/it  my  God,  is  he  coming  ? '  thin)|^ng  it  was 
her  own,  who  either  was  or  ought  to  have  been  at 
the  theatre.  You  may  suppose  we  laughed  when  she 
found  out  the  mistake.  You  will  be  amused,  as  I 
was ; — it  happened  not  three  hours  ago.     * 

"  1  wrote  to  you  last  week,  but  have  added  notfiing 
to  the  Third  Canto  since  my  fever,  nbr  to  '  The  Pro- 
phecy of  Dante.'  Of  the  former  there  are  about  100 
octaves  done ;  of  the  latter  about  500  lines — ^perhaps 
more.  Moore  saw  the  third  Juan,  as  far  as  it  then 
went.  I  do  not  know  if  my  fever  wiU  let  me  go  on 
with  either,  and  the  tertiaji  lasts,  they  say,  a  good 
while.  I  had  it  in  Malta  on  my  way  home,  and  the 
malaria  fever  in  Greece  the  year  before  that.  The 
Venetian  is  not  very  fierce,  but  I  was  delirious  one  of 
the  nights  with  it,  for  an  hour  or  two,  and,  on  my 
senses  coming  back,  found  Fletcher  sobbing  on  one 
side  of  the  bed,  and  La  Contessa  Ouiccioli*  weeping 

*  The  following  cnrioos  particulars  of  his  delirium  are 
ffiven  by  Madame  Goiccioli :— *  At  the  beginning  of  winter 
Count  Ouiccioli  came  from  Ravenna  to  fi^ch  me.  When 
he  arrived.  Lord  Byron  was  ill  of  a  fever,  occasioned  by  bis 


on  the  other;  so  that  I  had  no  want  of  atta 
I  have  not  yet  taken  any  physician,  because, 
I  think  they  may  relieve  in  chronic  disorders,  i 
gout  and  the  like,  &c.  &c.  &c.  (though  the; 
cure  them}— just  as  sui^eons  are  necessai; 
bones  and  tend  wounds — ^yet  I  think  fevers  qi 
lof  their  reach,  and  remediable  only  by  diet  and 

"  I  don't  \i]^e  the  taste  of  bark,  but  I  suppi 
I  must  take  it  soon. 

"  Tell  Rose  that  somebody  at  Milan  (an  A 
^T  Hoppner  says)  is  answering  his  book.  ^ 
Bankes  is  in  quarantine  at  Trieste.  I  have  ni 
heard  from  you.  Excuse  this  paper :  it  is  Ion 
shortened  for  the  occasion.  What  folly  is 
Carlisle  V  trial?  why  Jet  him  have  the  honot 
martyr?  it  will  only  advertise  the  books  in  qu 

**  Yours, « 

''P.S.  As  I  tell  you  that  the  GniccioU  bus 
on  the  eve  of  exploding  in  one  way  or  the  i 
will  just  add  that,  without  attempting  to  influi 
decision  of  the  Contessa,  a  good  deal  depe» 
it.  If  she  and  her  husband  make  it  up,  ] 
perhaps  see  me  in  England  sooner  than  you 
If  not,  I  shall  retire  with  her  to  France  or  i 
change  my  name,  and  lead  a  quiet  provincial  1 
this  may  seem  odd,  but  I  have  got  the  poor  g 
scrape ;  and  as  neither  her  birth,  nor  her  rank 
connexions  by  birth  w  marriage  are  inferit 
own,  I  am  in  honour  bound  to  support  hex 
Besides,  she^  is  a  very  pretty  woman— ask 
and  not  yet  one  and  twenty. 

^  If  she  gets  over  this  and  I  get  over  my  I 
will  perhaps  look  in  at  Albemarle-street, 
these  days,  en  passa^  to  Bolivar." 

LETTER  CCCXLVIl. 

TO  MR  BANKES. 

•Venice,  November X 
^  A  tertian  ague  which  has  troubled  me 
time,  and  the  indisposition  of  my  daugbt 
prevented  me  from  replying  before  to  your 
letter.  I  have  not  been  ignorant  of  your 
nor  o\  your  discoveries,  and  I  trust  that  y( 

having  got  wet  through ;— a  vi<dMit  storm  haTin; 
him  while  taking  his  usual  exercise  on  horseback 
been  delirious  the  whole  night,  and  I  had  watdi 
nually  by  his  bedside.  During  his  delirium  be  co 
good  many  verses,  and  ordered  his  servant  to  « 
down  from  his  dictation.  The  rhythm  of  these  r 
quite  connect,  and  the'  poetry  Itself  had  no^ppet 
being  the  work  of  a  delirious  mind.  He  prestr 
for  some  lime  after  he  got  well,  and  then  bunira 
*  Sul  cominciare  delV  invemo  il  Conte  GaiccioD 
prendermi  per  ricondurmi  a  Ravenna.  Qoando  ei 
Ld  Byron  era  ammalato  di  febbri  prese  per  est 
nato  ayendolo  sorpreso  un  forte  temporale  ment 
rusato  suo  eserchzio  a  cavallo.  Egli  ftveva  delirat 
notta,  ed  io  aveva  sempre  vcgliato  presso  al  suo  h 
suo  delirio  egli  ct^pose  moltl  versi  che  ordini  aJ 
mestico  di  scrivcre  sotlo  la  sua  dlttatura.  Lt  n 
versi  era  esatissima^  e  la  poesia  pure  non  parevs 
una  mente  in  delirio.  Egli  la  conservo  hiogo  tes 
restabilito— poi  l'abbmcci6.'*« 

1  have  beeji  informed,  too,  that,  during  bis  n 
this  time,  he  was  cenqtantly  haunted  by  the  ide 
mother-in-law,— taking  every  one  that  came  near 
her,  and  reproaching  those  about  him  for  letting  b 
his  room. 
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wone  in  health  from  your  labours.  You  may  rely 
upon  finding  eveiy  body  in  England  eager  to  reap  the 
fruits  of  them ;  and  as  you  have  done  more  than  o(her 
men,  I  hope  you  will  not  limit  yourself  to  saying  less 
than  may  do  justice  to  the  talents  and  time  you  have 
bestowed  on  your  perilous  researches.  The  first  sen- 
tence of  my  letter  will  have  explained  to  you  why  I 
cannot  join  you  at  Trieste.  I  was  qn  the  point  of 
setting  out  for  England  (before  I  knew  of  your  arrival) 
when  my  child's  illness  has  made  her  and  me  dep^i- 
dant  on  a  Venetian  Proto-Medico. 

'^It  is  now  seven  years  since  you  and  I  met; — 
which  time  you  have  employed  better  for  others  and 
more  honourably  for  yourself  than  I  have  done. 

^In  England  you  will  find  considerable  changes, 
public  and  private, — you  will  see  some  of  our  old 
coQege  cotemporaries  turned  into  lords  of  the  treasury, 
admiralty,  and  the  like, — others  become  reformers 
and  orators, — ^many  settled*  in  life,  as  it  is  called, — 
arid  others  settled  in  death ;  among  the  latter  (by  the 
way,  not  our  fellow  collegians),  Sheridan,  Curran, 
Lady  Melbourne,  Monk  Lewis,  Frederick  Dou- 
glas, &c  &c.  &c. ;  but  you  will  still  find  Mr  *  *  living 
and  all  his  family,  aa  also    *       ♦       ♦. 

^  Should  you  come  up  this  way,  and  I  am  still  here, 
you  need  not  be  assured  how  glad  I  shall  be  to  see 
you;  I  long  to  hear  some  part,  from  you,  of  that 
which  I  expect  in  no  long  time  to  see.  At  length  you 
have  had  bett^  fortune  than  any  traveller  of  equal 
enterprise  (except  Humboldt)  in  returning  safe;  and 
after  the  fate  of  the  Brownes,  and  the  Parkes,  and 
the  Burckhardts,  it  is  hardly  less  surprise  than  sa- 
tisfaction to  get  you  back  again. 
"Believe me  ever. 

*<and  very  affectionately  yours, 

"Byron." 


LETTER  CCCXLVIII. 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

"Venice,  Dec.  4»  1819. 

**  Yoa  may  do  as  you  please,  but  you  are  about  a 
hopeless  experiment.  Eldon  will  diedde  against  you, 
were  it  only  that  my  name  is  in  the  record.  You  will 
also  recollect  that  if  |^e  publication  is  pronounced 
against,  on  the  grounds  you  mention,  as  indecerU 
and  bUuphemoua,  that  /  k>se  all  right  in  my  daugh- 
ter's guardianship  and  educatiottf  m  short,  all 'pa- 
ternal authority,  and  every  thing  concerning  her, 
except  ♦♦*         ♦♦♦♦* 

*  *     '  *.    li  was  so  decided  m  Shelley's  case, 

because  he  had  written  Queen  Mab,.  &c.  &c.  How- 
erer;  you  can  ask  the  lawyers,  and  do  as  you  like  t  i 
'  do  not  inhibit  you  trying  the  question ;  I  merely  state 
one  of  the  consequences  to  me.  With  regard  to  the 
copyright,  it  is  hard  that  you  should  pay  for  a  non- 
entity :  I  will  therefore  refund  it,  which  I  can  veiy 
well  do,  not  having  spent  it,  nor  begun  upon  it ;  and 
so  we  will  be  quits  on  that  score.  It  lies  at  my 
banker's. 

"Of  the  Chancellor's  kiw  i  am  no  judge;  but  take 
up  Tom  Jones,  and  read  his  Mrs  Waters  and  Molly 
Seagrim ;  or  Prior's  Hans  Carvel  and  Paulo  Purganti ; 
ihnollett's  Roderick  Random,  the  chapter  of  Lord 
Strutwell,  and  many  others;  Peregrine  Pickle,  the 


scene  of  the  Beggar  Giri;  Johnson's  London^  for 
coarse  expressions ;  for  instance,  the  words  *  *  ^,' 
and  **  *;'  Anstey's  Bath  Guide,  the  'Hearken, 
Lady  Betty,  hearken;'— take  up,  i^  short.  Pope, 
Prior,  Congreve,  Dryden,  Fielding,  Smollett,  and  let 
the  Counsel  select  passages,  and  what  becomes  of 
their  copyright,  if  his  Wat  Tyler  decision  is  to  pass 
into  a  precedent?  I  have  nothing  more  to  say:  you 
must  judge  for  yourselves. 

"  I  wrote  to  you  some  time  ago.  I  haVe  had  a  ter- 
tian ague ;  my  daughter  Allegra  has  been  ill  also,  and 
I  have  been  almost  obliged  to  run  aiiyay  with  a  nlar* 
ried  woman ;  but  with  some  difficulty,  and  many  in- 
ternal struggles,  I  reconciled  the  lady  with  her  lord,"* 
and  cured.-the  fever  of  the  child  with  bark,  and  my 
own  with  cold  water.  I  think  of  setting  out  for  Eng- 
land by  the  Tyrol  in  a  few  days,  so  that  I  could  wish 
you  to  direet  your  next  letter  to  Calais.  Excuse  my 
writing  in  great  haste  and  late  in  the  morning,  or  night,* 
whichever  you  please  to  call  it.  The  Third  Canto  of 
*■  Don  Juan'  is  completed,  in  about  two  hundred  stan- 
zas ;  Tery  decent,  I  believe,  but  do  not  know,  and  it 
is  useless  to  djscuss  until  it  be  ascertained  if  it  may  or 
may  not  be  a  property. 

"  Afy  present  determination  to  quit  Italy  was  un- 
locked for;  but  I  hare  explail^ed  the  reasons  in  let- 
ters to  my  sister  and  Doughw  Kinnaird,  a  week  or 
two  ago.  My  progress  will  depend  upon  the  snows 
of  the  Tyrol*  and  the  health  of  my  child,  who  is  at 
present  quite  tecovered; — but  I  hope  to  get  on  well, 
and  am 

H  Yoiurs  etpr  and  tnily. 

"  P.  S.  Many  thanks  for  your  letters,  to  which  you 
are  not  to  consider  this  as  an  answer,  but  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment." 

* 

The  struggle  which,  at  the  tune  of  my  visit  to  him, 
I  had  found  Lord  Byron  so  well  disposed  to  make  to- 
wards averting,  as  far  as  now  lay  in  his  power,  some 
of  the  mischievous  consequences  which,  both  to  the 
object  of  his  attachment  and  himself,  were  likely  to 
result  from  their  coqpexion,  had  been  brought,  as  the 
foregoing  letters  show,  to  a  erisis  soon  after  I  left  him. 
The  Count  Guicdoli,  on  his  arrival  at  Venice,  in- 
sisted, as  we  have  seen,  that  his  lady  should  return 
with  him ;  and,  after  some  conjugal  negotiations,  in 
which  Lord  Byron  does  not  appear  to  have  interfered, 
the  youn^Contessa  consented  reluctantly  to  accom- 
paqy  her  lord  to  Ravenna,  it  being  first  covenanted 
that,  in  future,  all  communication  betweep  heic  and 
her  lover  should  cease. 

"  In  a  few  days  after  this,*'  says  Mr  Hoppner,  in 
some  notices  of  his  noble  friend  with  which  he  has  fa- 
voured me,  "  he  returned  to  Venice,  very  much  out 
of  spirits,  owing  to  Madame  Guiccioli's  departure, 
and  out  of  humour  with  every  body  and  every  thing 
around  bim.  We  resumed  our  rides  at  the  Lido,  and 
I  did  my  best  not  only  to  raise  his  spirits,  but  to  make 
him  forget  his  absent  mistress,  and  to  keep  him  to  his 
purpose  of  returning  to  England.  He  w:ent  into  no 
society,  and  having  no  longer  any  relish  forhis  former 
occupa^on,  his  time»  when  he  was  not  writing,  hung 
heavy  enough  on  hand." 

The  promise  given  by  the  lovers  not  to  correspond 
was,  as  all  parties  must  have  foreseen,  soon  violated ; 
and  the  letters  Lord  Byron  addiessed  to  the  kdy,  at 
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this  time,  though  written  m  a  language  not  his  own, 
are  rendered  frequently  even  eloquent  by  the  mere 
force  of  the  feelingthat  governed  him — a  feeling  which 
could  not  have  owed  its  fuel  to  fancy  alone,  since  now 
that  reality  had  been  so  long  substituted,  itstiU  burned 
on.  From  one  of  these  letters,  dated  NoTember  25th , 
I  shall  so  far  presume  upon  the  discretionary  power 
Tested  in  me,  as  to  lay  a  short  extract  or  two  before 
the  reader — not  merely  as  matters  of  curiosity,  but 
on  account  of  the  strong  evidence  they  afford  of  the 
struggle  between  passum  and  a  sense  of  right  that 
now  agitated  l|im. 

^  You  are,*^  he  says,  ^  and  ever  will  be,  my  first 
^thought.  But,  at  this  moment,  I  am  in  a  state  most 
dreadful,  not  knowing  which  way  to  deci4e ;— K>n  the 
one  hand^  fearing  that  I  should  compromise  you  for 
ever,  by  my  return  to  Ravenna  and  the  consequoices 
of  such  a  step,  and,  on  the  othor,  dreading  that  I  shall 
4ose  .^both  you  and  myself,  and  all  that  I  have  ever 
known  or  tasted  of  happiness,  by  never  seeing  you 
more.  I  pray  of  you,  I  implore  you  to  be  comforted, 
and*  to  believe  that  I  cannot  cease  to  bve  you  but 
with  my  life. "  *  In  another  part  he  say s,'*  I  go  to  save 
you,  and  leave  a  country  insupportable  to  me  with- 
out you.  Your  letters  to  F  *  *  and  myself  do  wrong 
to  my  motives — but  you  will  yet  see  your  injustice. 
It  is  not  enough  that  I  must  leave  you— from  motives 
of  which  ere  long  you  will  be  convinced — it  is  not 
enough  that  I  must  fly  from  Italy,  with  a  heart  deeply 
wounded^  after  having  passed  all  my  days  in  solitude 
since  your  departure,  sick  both  in  body  and  mind — 
but  I  must  also  have  to  endure  your  reproaches  with- 
4>ut  answefbg  and  without  deserving  them.  Fare- 
well 1 — in  that  one  word  is  comprised  the  death  of  my 
happiness."  f 

He  had  now  arranged  every  thing  for  his  departure 
for  England,  abd  had  even  fixed  the  day,  when  ao- 
counts  reached  him  from  Ravenna  that  the  Contcssa 
was  alarmingly  ill ; — her  sorrow  at  their  separation 
having  so  much  preyed  upon  her  jpind,  that  even  her 
own  family,  fearful  of  the  consequences,  had  with- 
drawn all  opposition  to  her  wishes,  and  now,  with 
the  sanction  of  Count  Ouiccioli  himself,  entreated  her 
lover  to  hasten  to  Ravenna  What  was  he*,  in  this 
dilemma,  to  do?  Already  had  he  announced  his  coming 
to  different  friends  in  England,  and  every  dictate,  he 

«  «  Tu  seij  e  sand  sempre  mio  primo  pensier.  Ma  in 
questo  momento  sono  in  uno  stato  orribile  non  sapendo 
COM  decidere ;— temendo,  da  una  parte,  comprometterti 
in  etemo  col  mio  ritorno  a  Ravenna,  e  colle  sue  conse- 
gnenze ;  e,  dalP  altra  perderti,  e  me  stesgo,  e  tutto  quel 
cbe  ho  coDosciuto  o  gustato  di  felicitji,  nel  non  vedertj  piii. 
Ti  preRO,  ti  snpplico  calroarti,  e  credere^he  non  posso  ces- 
gare  d'  amarti  cbe  colla  vita." 

t  "  lo  parto,  per  talvarti,  e  lasclo  nn  paeae  divennto 
insopportabile  senza  di  te.  Le  toe  lettere  alia  F  *  *,  ed 
auche  a  me  ttesso  fanno  torto  ai  miei  motivi;  nut  col 
tempo  vedrai  la  tna  ingiastizia.  Tu  parii  del  dolor— io  lo 
sento,  ma  ini  mancano  le  parole.  Non  basta  lasciarti  per 
dei  motivi  dei  qaali  ta  eri  persnaaa  (non  molto  tempo  lia}— 
non  basta  partire  dair  Italia  col  cuore  lacerato,  dopo  aver 
passato  tntti  i  giomi  dopo  la  tua  partenza  nella  solitudine, 
amraalato  di  |;orpo  •  di  anima— ma  ho  anche  a  sopportare 
i  tuoi  rimproveri,  senza  replicarti,  e  senza  meritarli. 
Addio— in  quella  parola  ^  compresa  la  morte  di  mia  feli- 
cita.* 

The  close  of  this  last  sentence  exhibits  one  of  the  very 
few  instances  of  incorrectness  that  Lord  Byronv^alls  into  in 
tliese  letters ;— the  proper  ciHistmction  being  **  della  mia 
fcliciti.» 


felt,  of  prudence  and  noanly  fortitude  urged  hit 
parture.    While  thus  balancing  between  doty 
nclination,  the  day  appointed  for  his  setting  out 
rived ;  and  the  foUovring  picture,  from  the  life,  of 
irresolution  on  the  occasion,  is  from  a  letter 
by  a  fanale  friend  of  Madame  Guiccioli,  win 
present  at  the  scene.     ''He  was  ready  dressed 
the  journey,  his  gloves  and  cap  on,  and  even  hk 
cane  in  his  hand.    Nothing  vma  now  waited  for 
his  commg  down  stairs, — his  boxeli  being  alradj 
on  board  the  gondola.    At  this  moment,  mj  lord, 
way  of  pretext^  declares,  that  if  it  should  strike 
o'clock  befmne  every  thing  was  in  order  (Ui 
being  the  only  thing  not  yet  quite  ready),  be 
not  go  that  day.  The  hour  strikes,  and  he  renain 

The  writer  adds,  **  it  is  evident  he  lias  lot 
heart  to  go ;"  and  the  result  proved  that  sbe  had 
judged  him  wrongly.    The  very  next  day's 
from  Ravenna  decided  his  fieite,  and  he  himsdf, 
letter  to  the  Contessa,  thus  announces  the 
which  she  had  achieved.    **  F  ♦  ♦  *  will  alrw4y 
told  you,   with  her  accustomed  sublmitff 
Love  has  gained  the  victory.     I  coukl  not 
up  resolution  enough  to  leave  the  country  wbere 
are,  without,  at  least,  once  nxHre  seeing  yon 
yourself,  perhaps,  it  will  depoxl   whether  1 
again  shall  leave  you.    Of  the  rest  we  snail 
when  we  meet.    You  ought,  by  this  time,  to 
whidi  is  most  conducive  to  your  wel&re,  mj 
sence  or  my  absence.    For  myself,  I  am  a  citiM 
the  worid — all  countries  are  alike  to  me.    Yonk 
ever  been,  smce  our  first  acquaintance,  the  solt 
Ject  of  my  thoughts.     My  opinion  vras,  that 
best  course  I  could  adopt,  both  for  your  peace 
that  of  all  your  family,"  would  have  been  to 
and  go  far, /or  away  from  you ; — since  to  hare 
near  and  not  approach  you  would  have  been,  for 
impossible.    You  have  however  decided  that  I 
to  return  to  Raveima.    I  shall  accordingiy 
and  shall  c/o— and  be  all  that  you  wish.    I 
say  more."-!- 

On  quitting  Venice  he  took  leave  of  BIr 
in  a  short  but  cordial  letter,  which  I  oannot 
introduce  than  by  prefixing  to  it  the  few  wofdi 
comment  with  which  this  excellent  friend  of  the 
poet  has  himself  accompanied  if.    ''I  need  aot 
with  what  pamful  feeling  I  witnessed  the 


*  "  Egli  era  tatto  vestito  da  viaggio  coi  gosstifti 
mani,  col  sao  bonnet,  e  persino  colla  piccolaaucMi 
non  altro  aspcttavasi  che  egli  scendesse  le  scale,  ttf 
banli  erano  in  barca.  Hilord  fa  la  proCesta  che  tt 
un'ora  dopo  il  iftezzodl  e  che  non  ria  ognt  ooaa  aU' 
(poich^  le  armi  sole  non  eranu  in'lironto}  egli  non 
rebbe  piii  per  qnel  giomo.    L'ora  saona  ed  egli  refta.' 

t  "  La  F  «  *  ti  avrk  detto,  eoOa  sma  totits  m" 
che  TAmor  ha  vinto.    Io  non  ho  potnto  trorare  foif_ 
anima  per  lasciare  il  paese  dove  in  sei,  senza  Tcderti ' 
meno  nn*  altra  volta :— forse  dii)enderJi  da  («  k 
lascio  piii.    Per  n  resto  parleremo.    Ta  dovreiti 
sapere  cosa  sarii  piii  convenevole  al  tuo  ben  eiiere  li 
presenza  o  la  mia  lontaifonza.  Io  sono  cittadino  dd 
— tutti  i  paesi  sono  egnali  per  me.   Ta  sei  itata 
(dopo  che  ci  siamo  conoscluti)  Vunico  oggtUo  de'wMi 
sieri.   Credeva  che  il  miglior  partito  per  la  pace  ttt< 
pace  di  tna  famiglia  fosse  il  mio  partire,  e  andarebei>|* 
tano;  poichd  stare  vicino  e  non  awicinarli  aar^*'^^ 
me  impoaaibile.   Ma  ta  hai  deciso  che  io  debbo  ritw**^ 
Ravenna— tomer6—e  fiur6— e  aar6  cid  che  ta  i^ 
posifo  dirti  di  pin  * 
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son  who,  from  the  first  day  of  our  acqnaint- 
id  treated  me  with  unTaried  kindness,  re- 
.  confidence  in  me  which  it  was  beyond  the 
f  my  utmost  efforts  to  deserve;  admitting  me 
itimacy  which  I  had  no  right  to  claim,  and 
with  patience,  and  the  greatest  good  tcm- 
he  remonstrances  I  Tentured  to  make  upon 
act.** 


LETTER  CCCXLIX. 

"^  TO  MR  HOPPNER. 
f  DEAR  HOFPNER, 

ings  are  but  bitter  work  at  best,  so  that  I 
venture  on  a  second  with  you.  Pray  make 
>cts  to  Mrs.  Hoppner,  and  assure  her  of  my 
i\e  reverence  for  the  lingular  goodness  of  her 
m,  which  is  not  without  its  reward  even  in 
d—for  those  who  are  no  great  believers  in 
irtues  would  discover  enough  in  her  to  give 
better  opinion  of  their  fellow-creatures  and 
B  still  more  difficult — of  themselves,  as  being 
one  species,  however  inferior  in  approaching 
r  models.  Make,  too,  what  excuses  you 
ly  omission  of  the  ceremony  of  leave-taking. 
i  meet  again,  I  will  make  my  humblest  apo- 
ot,  recollect  that  I  wished  you  all  well ;  and, 
a,  forget  that  I  have  given  you  a  great  deal 

e. 

"Yours,  &c.  fee." 


LETTER  CCCL. 

TO  MR   MURRAY. 

"  Venice,  December  lOth,  1819. 
3  I  last  wrote,  I  have  changed  my  mind,  and 
come  to  EnglancL  The  more  I  contemplate, 
:  r  dislike  the  place  and  the  prospect.  You 
efore  address  to  me  as  usual  here,  though  I 
go  to  another  city.  I  have  finished  the 
into  of  Don  Juan,  but  the  things  I  have  read 
d  discourage  all  further  publication — at  least 
present.  You  may  try  the  copy  question, 
'11  lose  it;  the  cry  is  up,  and  cant  is  up.  I 
lave  no  objection  to  return  the  price  of  the 
t,  and  have  written  to  Mr  Kinnaird  by  this 
he  subject.  Talk  with  him. 
ive  not  the  patience,  nor  do  I  feel  interest 
n  the  question,  to  contend  with  the  fellows 
}wn  slang ;  but  I  perceive  Mr  Blackwood's 
c  and  one 'or  two  others  of  your  missives 
m  hyperbolical  in  their  praise,  and  diabolical 
^use.  I  li^c  and  admire  W  ^  ^  n,  and  he 
Dt  have  indulged  himself  iu  such  outrageous 
It  is  overdope  and  defeats  itself.  What 
e  say  to  the  grossness  without  passion  and 
inthropy  without  feeling  of  Gulliver's  Tra- 

> 

8  one  of  the  many  mistakei  into  which  his  dis- 
m  the  sceue  of  literary  operations  led  him.  The 
a  to  whom  the  hostile  article  in  the  Magazine  is 
ibutcd,  has  never,  either  then  or  since,  written 
sutdect  of  the  noble  poet's  character  or  genius^ 
living  veni^to  a  feeling  of  admiration  as  enthu- 
it  is  always  eloquently  and  powerfully  expressed* 


vels? — When  he  talks  of  Lady  Byron's  business,  he 
talks  of  what  he  knows  nothing  about;  and  youtnay 
tell  him  that  no  qpe  can  more  desire  a  public  mvesti- 
gation  of  that  affair  than  J  do. 

**  I  sent  home  by  >f core  {for  Moore  only,  who  has 
my  Journal  also)  my  Memoir  written  up  to  1816,  and 
I  gave  him  leave  to  show  it  to  whom  he  pleased, 
but  not  to  publish,  on  any  account.  You  may  read 
it,  and  you  may  let  W  *  ^  n  read  it,  if  he  likes — not 
for  YoA  public  opim'on,  but  his  private ;  for  I  like  the 
man,  and  care  very  little  about  his  magazine.  And 
I  could  wish  I^dy  B.  herself  to  read  it,  that  she 
may  have  it  in  her  power  to  mark  any  thing  mistaken 
or  misstated;  as  it  may  probably  appear  after  my 
extinction,  and  it  would  be  but  fair  she  should  see  it, 
— that  is  to  say,  herself  willing. 

**  Perhaps  I  may  take  a  journey  to  you  in  the 
spring ;  but  I  have  been  ill  and  am  indolent  aaid  in- 
decisive, because  few  things  interest  me.  These  fel- 
lows first  abused  me  for  being  gloomy,  and  now  they 
are  wroth  that  I  am,  or  attempted  to  be,  facetious. 
I  have  got  such  a  cold  and  headache  that  I  can 
hardly  see  what  I  scrawl ; — the  winters  here  are  as 
sharp  as  needles.  Some  time  ago,  I  wrote  to  you 
rather  fully  about  my  Italian*  a£Pairs;  at  present  I 
ean  say  no  more  except  that  you  shail  hear  further 
by  and  by. 

^  Your  Blackwood  accuses  me  of  treating  women 
harshly :  it  may  be  so,  but  I  have  been  their  mar- 
tyr :  my  whole  life  has  been  sacrificed  to  them  and  hy 
them.  I  mean  to  leave  Venice  in  a  few  days,  but 
you  will  address  your  letters  here  as  usual.  When  I 
fix  elsewhere,  you  shall  know."  ^ 

Soon  after  this  letter  to  Mr  Murray  he  set  out  for 
Ravenna,  from  which  plac^we  shall  find  his  corres- 
pondence for  the  next  year  and  a  halC  dated.  For  a 
short  time  after  his  arrival^  he  took  up  his  residence 
at  an  inn;  but  the  Count  Guiccioli  having  allowed 
him  to  hire  a  suite  of  apartments  in  the  Palazzo  Guic- 
cioli itself,  he  was  once  more  lodged  under  the  same 
roof  with  his  mistress. 


LETTER  CCCLI 

TO  MR  HOPPNER. 

'Ravenna,  Dec.  31st,  1819. 
^  I  have  been  here  this  week,  and  was  obliged  to 
put  on  my  armour  and  go  the  night  after  my  arrival 
to  the  Marquis  Cavitlli's,  where  there  were  between 
two  and  three  hundred  of  the  best  company  I  have 
seen  in  Italy, — more  beauty.,  more  youth,  and  more 
diamonds  among  the  women  than  have  been  seen 
these  fifty  years  in  the  Sea-Sodom*.  I  never  saw 
such  R  difference  betv^een  two  places  of  the  same  la- 
titude (or  jolatitude,  it  is  all  one), — music,  dancing, 
and  play,  all  in  the  same  ealle.  The  G.'s  object  ap 
peared  to  be  to  parade  her  foreign  lover  as  much  as 
possible,  and,  faith,  if  she  seemed  to  glory  in  the  scan- 
dal^ it  was  not  for  me  to  be  ashamed  of  it.  Nobody 
seemed  surprised ; — all  the  women,  on  the  contrary, 
were,  as  it  were,  delighted  with  the  excellent  example. 

♦  •'Gehenna  of  the  waters  r  thou  Sea- Sodom  !» 
0  Marino  FaHeru. 
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The  Tice-Iegate,  and  all  the  other  vices,  were  as  polite 
as  could  be ; — and  I,  who  bad  acted  on  the  resenre, 
was  fairly  obliged  to  take  the  lady  u|ider  my  arm,  and 
look  as  much  Uke  a  cicisbeo  as  I  could  on  so  short  a 
notices  —to  say  nothing  of  the  embarrassment  of  a 
cocked  hat  and  sword,  much  more  formidable  to  me 
than  ever  it  will  be  to  the  enemy. 

^  I  write  in  great  ha^te— <Io  yon  answer  as  hastily. 
f  can  understand  nothing  of  all  this;  but  it  seems  as 
if  the  G.  had  been  presumed  to  be  planted,  and  was 
determined  to  show  |hat  she  was  not, — planieUion, 
in  this  hemisphere,  being  the  greatest  moral  misfor- 
tune. But  this  is  mere  conjecture,  for  I  know  nothing 
about  it — except  that  every  body  are  very  kind  to  her, 
and  not  discourteous  to  me.  Fathers,  and  all  relations, 
quite  agreeable. 

"  Yours  ever, 
"B. 

**P.S.  Best  respects  to  Mrs  H, 

,^'I  would  send  the  compliments^ of  the  season; 
but  the  season  itself  is  so  little  complimentary  with 
snow  and  rain  that  I  wait  for  sun-^hine.*' 


LETTER  CCCLII. 


•TO  MR  tfOORE. 


January  3d,  1820. 


^IIY  DEAR  MOORE, 


* '  To-day  it  is  my  wedding-day. 
And  all  the  folks  would  stare 
If  wife  should  dine  at  Edmonton, 
And  1  should  dine  at  Ware. ' 


Or  tkuSf 


*  Here's  a  happy  new  year  I  but  with  reason 
I  beg  you  wilj|,  permit  me  to  say- 
Wish  me  man!/  retul-ns  of  the  season, 
But  as/eto  as  you  please  of  the  day. 


"  This  present  writing  is  to  direct  you  that,  if 
she  chooses,  she  may  see  the  MS.  Memoir  in  your 
possession.  9  wish  her  to  have  fair  play,  in  all  cases, 
even  though  it  vnll  not  be  published  till  after  my  de- 
cease. For  this  purpose,  it  were  but  just  that  Lady  B. 
should  know  what  is  there  said  of  her  and  hers,  that 
she  may  have  full  power  to  remark  on  or  respond  to 
any  part  or  parts,  as  may  seem  fitting  to  herself.  This 
is  fair  dealing,  I  presume,  in  all  events. 

^To  change  the  subject,  are  you  in  England?  I 
send  you  an  epitaph  for  Castlereagh. 

*        *        *         *         ^     '    *         * 

Another  for  Pitt — 

"  With  death  doom'd  to  grapple 
Beneath  this  cold  slab,  he 
Wlio  lied  in  the  Chapel 
Now  lies  in  the  Abbey. 
—.  ^     *  ♦ 

^  The  gods  seem  to  have  made  mc  poetical  this 
day: — 

*  In  digging  up  your  bones,  Tom  Paine, 

Will.  Cobbett  has  done  weU : 
You  visit  him  on  earth  again. 
He  '11  visit  you  in  hell. 


Or 


/ 


'  You  come  to  him  on  earth  again; 
He'll  go  with  yoa  to  heU. 


''Pray  let  not  these  versiculi  go  forth  wi 
name,  except  anu>ng  the  initiated,  becauacnq 
H.  has  foamed  into  a  reformer,  and,  I  greatl; 
will  subside  into  Newgate;  since  the  Hono 
House,  according  totJalignani's  Reports  of 
mentary  Debates^  are  menacing  a  prosecatk 
pamphlet  of  his.  I  shall  be  very  sorry  to  heai 
thing  but  good  for  him,  particularly  in  these  mi 
squabbles ;  but  these  are  the  natural  effects  ol 
a  part  in  them. 

''For  my  own  part^  I  had  a  sad  scene  sii 
went.  Count  Gu.  came  for  his  wife,  and  i 
those  consequences  which  Scott  prophesied 
There  was  no  damages,  as  in  England,  and  a 
lost  his  wager.  But  there  was  a  great  scene, 
would  not,  at  first,  go  back  with  him— at  if 
did  go  back  with  him ;  but  he  insisted,  res 
enough,  that  all  communication  should  be  brc 
between  her  and  me.  ^,  finding  Italy  verjr  d 
having  a  fever  tertian,  I  packed  up  my  vali 
prepared  to  cross  the  Alps ;  but  my  daughter 
and  detained  me. 

"After  her  arrival  at  Ravenna,  the  Guiccio 
again  too ;  and,  at  last,  her  father  (who  had,  i 
opposed  the  liaison  most  violently  till  now)  i 
me  to  say  that  she  was  in  such  a  state  that  h 
me  to  come  and  see  her, — and  that  her  hush 
acquiesced,  in  consequence  of  her  relapse,  a 
he  (her  father)  would  guarantee  all  diis,  a 
>  there  would  be  no  further  scenes  in  conseqw 
tween  them,  and  that  I  should  not  be  comp 
in  any  way.  I  set  out  soon  after,  and  ha 
here  ever  since.  I  found'  her  a  good  deal 
but  gettif%  better : — cUl  this  comes  of  read 
rinna. 

"  The  Carnival  is  about  to  begin,  and  I  sa 
two  or  three  hundred  people  at  the  Marquis  i 
the  other  evening,  wiUi  as  much  youth,  hea 
diamonds  among  the  women,  as  ever  averagi 
like  number.  My  appearance  in  waitii^ 
Guiccioli  was  considered  as  a  thing  of  cours 
marquis  is  her  uncle,  and  naturally  considen 
her  relation. 

"  The  paper  is  out,  and  so  is  the  letter, 
vrrite.  Address  to  Venice,  whence  the  letter 
forwarded. 

"Yours, 


LETTER  CCCLIII. 


TO  BfR  HOPPNER. 


*  Ravenna,  January  SOtl 
"  I  have  not  decided  any  thing  about  reina 
Ravenna.  I  may  stay  a  day,  a  week,  a  year. 
Kfe ;  but  all  this  depends  uj^n  what  I  can 
see  nor  foresee.  I  came  because  I  was  calli 
will  go  the  moment  that  I'^perceive  what  maj 
my  departure  proper.  My  attachment  has 
the  blindness  of  the  beginning,  nor  the  mioi 
accuracy  of  the  close  to  such  liaisons;  but 
and  the  hour*  must  decide  upon  what  I  do.  1 
yet  say  nothing,  because  I  hardly  know  aoj 
beyond  what  I  have  told  you.         * 
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le  to  you  but  post  for  my  moveables,  as 
getting  a  lodgmg'with  a  chair  or  taUehere 
I  as  I  have  already  some  things  of  tne  sort 
i  which  I  had  l^t  summer  there  for  my 
I  haT«  directed  them  to  be  moved ;  and 
ke  to  be  done  with  tl^se^  Venice,  that  I 
}t  get  out  of  the '  Albergo  Imperiale^'  which 
il  in  all  true  sense  of  the  epithet  'Buffini 
id  for  hll  poison.  I  forgot  to  thank  you 
oppner  for  a  whole  treasure  of  toys  for  Al- 
e  our  departure ;  it  was  very  kind,  and  we 
ateful.  ' 

suxiount  of  the  weeding  of  the  Goyernof  s 
ry  entertaining.  If  you  do  not  understand 
ii  exertions,  I  do;  and  it  ia^  right  that  a 
lour,  and  a  woman  of  probity,  should  find 
icularly  in  tf  place  where  there  are  not  *  ten 
As  to  nobility — in  England  none  are 
ble  but  peers,  not  even  peers'  sons,  though 
ourtesy ;  nor  knights  of  the  garter^  unless 
3rage,  so  that  Castlereagh  himself  would 
is  through  a  "foreign  herald's  ordeal  till  the 
is  father.   * 

mow  is  a  foot  deep  here.  There  is  a 
nd  opera, — the  Barber  of  Seville.  Balls 
Monday  next.  Pay  the"  porter  for  never 
;ei^  the  gate,  and  ship  my  chattels^  and  let 
or  let  Gastelli  let  me  know,  how  my  law- 
D — but  fee  him  only  in  proportion  to  his 
Perhaps  we  may  meet  in  the  spring  yet,  if 
>r  England.  I  see  H  ^  ^  has  got  into  a 
lich  does  not  please  me ;  he  should  not  have 
•ep  amongf  those  men,  without  osculating 
][uences.  I  used  to  think  mj^self  the*  most 
of  all  among  my  friends  and  acquaintances, 
:  begin  to  doubt  it. 

"  Yours,  8cc.»' 

*         • 

'  LETTER  CCfcLIV. 

TO  MR  HOPPNER. 

«  Ravellna,  January  Slat,  1820. 

^oyld  hardly  have  been  troubled  with  the 
*  my  furniture,  but  therie  is  none  to  be  had 
m  Bologna,  and  I  have  b^n  fain  to  have 
e  rooms  which  I  fitted  up  for  my  d^ghter 
he  summer  removed  here.  The  expense 
;  least  as  great  of  the  land  carriage,  so  that 
was  necessity,  and  not  choice.  Here  they 
thing  from  Bologna,  except  some  lighter 
om  Forli  or  Faenza. 

ott  is  returned,  pray  remember  me  to  him, 
I  laziness  the  whole  and  sole  cause  of  my 
ing :  —  dreadful  is  the  exertion  of  letter 
The  Carnival  here  is  less  boisterous,  but 
balls  and  a  theatre.  I  carried  Bankes  to 
1  he  carried  away,  I  believe,  a  much  more 
e  impressionpof  the  society  here  than  of  that 
, — recollect  that  I  speak  of  the  native  so- 

• 

drilling  very  hard  to  learn  how  to  double  a 
id  should  succeed  to  admiration  if  I  did  not 
uble  it  the  wrong  side  dut ;  and  then  I  some- 
fuse  and  bring  away  two,  so  as  to  put  all 
nti  out,  besides  keeping  their  Servite  in  the 


cold  till  eveiy  body  can  get  back  their  property.  But 
it  is  a  dreadfully  n^oral  place,  for  you  piust  not  look 
at  any  body's  wife  except  your^eighbour's, — if  you 
go  to  the  next  door  but  one,  you  are  scolded^  and 
presumed  to  be  perfidious.  And  then  a  relazione  or 
an  amicizia  seems  to  be  a  regular  afiiur  of  from  five 
to  fifteen  years,  at  w&ich  period,  if  there  occur  a 
widowhood,  it  finishes  by  a  sposalizio;  and  in  the 
mean  time  it  has  so  many  ruYes  of  its  own  that  it  is 
not  much  better.  A  man  actually  becomes  a  piece 
of  female  property, — they  won't  let  their  Serventi 
marry  until  there  is  a  vacancy  for  themselves.'  I 
know  two  instances  of  this  in  one  family  here, 

"  Tonight  there-  ^as  a < — ♦  Lottery  after  the 

opera ;  it  is  an  odd  ceremony.  "Bankes  and  I  took 
tickets  ,of  it,  and  bufiboned  together  very  merrily.* 
He  is  gone  to  Firenze.  Mrs  J  *  ^^^  should  have  sent 
you  my  postscript ;  there  was  no  occasion  to  have 
bored  you  ii)  person.  I  never  interfere  in  any  body's 
squabbles, — she  may  scratch  your  face  herself.     ^ 

^  The  weather  here  jias  been  dreadf uU-snow  se- 
veral feet — ajiume  broke  down  a  bridge,  and  flooded 
heaven  knows  how  many  campi;  then  rain  came — 
and  it  is  still  thawing — so  that  my  saddle-horses  have 
a  sinecure  till  the  roads  become  more  practicable. 
AYhy  did  Lega  give  away  the  goat?  a  blockhead — I 
must  have  him  again. 

"  Will  you  pajr  Missiaglia  and  the  Buffo  Buffini  of 
the  Gran  Bretagna.  i  heard  from  MoOre,  who  is  at 
Paris ;  I  had  previously  written  to  him  in  London, 
but  he  has  not  yet  got  my  letter,  apparently. 

*  "  Believe  me,  fee." 


LETTER  CCCLV. 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

*  Ravenna,  February  7th,  1820. 

^  I  have  had  no  letter  from  you  these  two  months ; 
but  since  I  came  here  in  December,  1819,  I  sent  you 
a  letter  for  M(y>re,  who  is  God  knows  where — in  Paris 
Or  London,  I  presume.  I  have  copied  and  cut  the 
Third  Canto  of  Pon  Juan  into  two,  because  it  was 
too  long ;  and  I  tell  you  this  l^efoi'ehand,  because  in 
case  of  any  reckoning  between  you  and  me,  these  two 
are  only  to  go  for  one,  as  this  was  the  original  form, 
and,  in  fact,  the  two  together  are  not  longer  than  one 
of  the  first :  so  remember  that  I  have  not  made  this 
^ivisi6n  to  dottle  upon  you  ;  but  merely  to  suppress 
some  tediousness  in  the  aspect  of  the  thing.  J  should 
have  served -you  a  pretty  trick  if  I  had  sent  you,  for 
example,  can^  ol  50  stanzas  each. 

"I  am  translating  the  First  Canto  of  Pulci's  Mor- 
gante  Maggiore,  and  have  half  done  it ;  but  these  last 
days  of  Uie  Carnival  confuse  and  interrupt  every 
thing. 

^  I  have  not  yet  sent  o^  the  Cantos,  and  have  some 
doubti  whether  they  ought  to  be  published,  for  they 
have  not  the  spirit  of  the  first.  The  outcry  has  not 
frightened  but  it  has  hurt  me,  and  I  have  not  written 
con  aaiore  this  time.  It  is  very  decent,  however,  and 
as  dull  as  *  the  last  new  comedy.' 

"I  think  my  translations  of  Pulci  will  make  you 
etare.    It  must  be  put  by'  the  original,  stanza  for 

'•     *  The  word  here,  being  under  the  seal,  is  illef^ible. 
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stanza,  and  Terse  for  Terse;  and'yoa  will  see  what 
was  permitted  in  a  catholic  country^and  a  bigoted  age 
to  a  churchman,  on  the  score  of  religion ; — and  so  tell 
those  buffoons  who  accuse  me  of  attacking  the  Li- 
turgy. 

^  I  Tnrite  in  the  greatest  haste,  it  being  the  hour  of 
the  Corso,  and  I  must  go  and'buflbon  with  the  rest. 
My  daughter  Ailegra  is  just  gone  with  the  Countess  G. 
in  Count  G.  's  coach  an^  six,  to  join  the  caTalcade, 
and  I  must  follow  with  all  the  rest  of  the  Rarenna 
world.  Our  old  Cardinal  is  dead,  and  the  new  one 
not  appointed  yet ;  but  the  masquing  goes  on  the 
same,'  the  Tice-legate  being  a  good  gOTemor.  We 
haTe  had  hideous  frost  and  snow,  bfit  all  is  mild 


agaui. 


"Vours,  fcc." 


LETTER  CCCLVL 


TO  MR  BANKE8. 


*  Ravenna,  February  19th,  1820. 

**  I  haTe  room  for  you  in  the  house  here,  as  I  had 
in  Venice,  if  you  think  fit  to  make  use  of  it ;  but  do 
not  expect  to  find  the  same  gorgeoiu  suite  of  tapes- 
tried halls.  Neither  dangers  nor  tropical  heats  hare 
eTer  preTented  your  penetrating  whererer  you  had  a 
mind  to  it,  and  why  should  the  snow  now  ? — Italian 
SDOw^fie  on  it ! — so  pray  come.  Tita's  heart  yearns 
for  you>  and  mayhap  fwyour  silver  broad  pieces ;  and 
your  playfellow,  the  monkey,  is  alone  and  incon- 
solable. 

^I  forget  whether  you  Admire  or  tolerate  red  hair, 
so  that  I  rather  dtead  showing  you  all  that  I  have 
about4ne  and  around  me  in  this  city.  Come,  ncTcrthe- 
less, — ^you  can  pay  Dante  a  morning  Tisit,  and  I  will 
undertake  that  Theodora  apd  Honoria  will  be  most 
happy  to  see  you  in  the  forest  hard  by.  We  Goths, 
also,  of  RaTenna  hope  you  wiU  net  despise  our  arch- 
Goth,  Theodoric.  I  must  leaTc  it  to  these  worthies 
to  entertain  you  all  the  fore  part  of  the  day,  seeing 
that  I  have  none  at  all  myself— the  lark,  that  routes 
me  from  my  slumbers,  being  an  afternodn  bird.  But, 
then,  all  your  evenings,  and  as  much  as  you  can  give 
me  of  your  nights,  will  be  mine.  Ay !  and  you  will 
find  me  eating  flesh,  too,  like  yourself  or  any  other 
cannibal,  except  it  be  upon  Fridays.  Then,  there 
are  more  Cantos  (and  be  d — d  to  them)  of  what  the 

courteous  read^,  Mr  S ,  oAlls  Grub-street,  in 

my  drawer,  which  I  have  a  little  scheme  to  commit  to^ 
your  charge  for  England ;  only  I  must  first  cut  up  (or 
cut  down)  two  aforesaid  Cantos  into  three,  because  I 
am  giown  base  and  mercenary,  ayd  it  is  an  ill  pre- 
cedent  to  let  my  Mecsenas,  Murray,  get  too  much  for 
his  money.  I  am  busy,  also,  with  Pulci — tnmslating 
— servilely  translating,  stanza  for  stanza,  and  line  for 
line — two  octaves  every  night, — ihe  same  allowance 
as  at  Venice. 

^  Would  you  call  at  your  banker's  at  Bologna,  and 
ask  him  for  some  lettevs  lying  there  6>r  me,  and^burn 
them?— or  I  wiD — so  do  not  burn  them,  but  Brings 
them, — and  believe  me  ever  and  very  affectionately 

"Yours, 
"  Byron. 

"  P.S.  I  have  a  particular  wish  to  hear  from  your- 
self something  about  Cyprus,  so  pray  recollect  all  that 
y(VJ  can. — Good  night.'' 


LETTER  XXXLVII. 


TO  «fB  <ifURRAY. 


•    r  *  Ravenna,  Feb.  31s( 

"  Thg^  bull-dogs  will  be  Tciy  agre*»ble. 
only  those  ^  Ais  country,  who,  though  goo( 
not  the  tenacity  of  tooth  and  stoicnm  in  endur 
my  canine  fellow-citizens :  then  pray  send  tl 
the  readiest  conveyance — ^perhaps  best  by  se 
Rinnaird  will  disburse  for  them,  and  deduct  fi 
aiAount  on  your  application  or  that  of  Captain 

"  I  see  the  good  old  King  is  gone  to  his  place 
can't  help  being  sorry,  though  blind^ess^  aadsj 
insanity,  are  supp^osed  to  be  drawbacks  oo 
felicity ;  but  I  am  not  at  all  '^ure  that  the  latter 
might  not  render  him  Imppier  than  any  oi  k 
jects. 

**  I  have  no  thought  of  coming  to  the  core 
though  I  should  like  to  see  it^  and  though  I 
right  to  be  a  puppet  in  it;  but  my  division  witi 
Byron,  which  has  drawn  an  equinoctial  line  hi 
me  and  mine  in  all  other  things,  will  operate 
also  to  preTent  my^  being  in  the  same  processioo 

**  By  Saturday's  post  I  sent  you  four  packet 
taining  Cantos  Third  and  Fourth.  Recollet 
these  two  cantos  reckon  on^  as  one  with  you  a 
being  in  fact  the  third  canto  cut  into  two,  bee 
foimd  it  too  long.  Remember  this,  and  don't  ii 
that  there  could  be  any  other  motiTe.  The  in 
about  225  stanzas,  more  or  less,  and  a  lyric  of  9l 
so  that  they  are  no  k>ngep  than  th%  first  single  c 
but  life  truth^,  that  I  made  the  first  too  loo] 
should  haTe  cut  those  down  also  had  I  thought  I 
Instead  of  saying  in  future  for  so  many  cantos, 
many  stanzas  or  pages ;  it  was  Jacob  Tonson'i 
and  certainly  the  best ;  it  prevents  mistakes.  I 
hftve  sent  you  a  dozen  cantos  of  40  stanzas  e 
those  of  '  The  Minstrel'  (Beattie's)  are  no  k» 
and  ruined  you  at  once,  if  you  don't  suffer  ai 
But  recollect  that  you  are  not  pinned  down  i 
thing  you  say  in  a  letter,  and  that,  calculatii^ 
these  two  cantos  as  one  only  (which  they  we 
are  to  be  reckoned),  you  are  not  bound  by  youi 
Act  as  may  seem,  fair  to  all  parties. 

^  I  Itfive  ^finished  my  translation  of  the  First 
of  the  *  Morgante  Maggiore'  of  Pjulci,  which 
transcribe  and  send.  It  is  the  parent,  not  c 
Whistlecraft,  but  of  all  jocose  Italian  poetry, 
must  prin{  it  side  l^  side  with  the  original  1 
because  I  wish  the  readeMo*  judge  of  the  fidet 
is  stanza  for  stanza,  and  often  line  for  line,  if  M 
for  word. 

''You  ask  me  for  a  vohime  of  manners,  i 
Italy.  Perhaps  I  am  in  the  case  to  know  m 
them  than  most  Englishmen,  because  I*  bare 
among  the  oatiTes,  and  in  parts  of  the  country 
Englislimen  ncTer  resided  befor^  (I  speak  of  Ro 
and  this  place  particularly);  but  there  are 
reasons  why  I  do  not  choose  to  treat  in  print  oi 
a  subject.  I  have  Kved  in  their  houses  ^d 
heart  of  their  famih'es,  sometimes  merely  as ' 
di  casa'  and  sometimes  as  'amico  di  cuore' 
Dama,  and  in  neither  case  do  I  feel  myself  autk« 
in  making  a  book  of  them.    Their  monl  is  ooi 
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nral ;  their  life  is  not  your  life ;  you  would  not  under- 
uid  it :  it  is  not  Eng^sh,  nor  French,  nor  German, 
liich  you  would  all  understand.  The  conventual 
lucation,  the  cavalier  servitude,  the  habits  of  thought 
id  living  are  so  entirely  different,  and  the  difference 
Bcomes  so  much  more  striking  the  more  you  live 
iimate^y  with  them,  that  I  know  not  how  to  make 
M  comiirehend  a  people  who  are  at  once  teihpeiii^te 
ad  profligate,  serious  in  their  characters  and  buflbons 
I  their  amusements,  capable  of  impressions  and  pas- 
Dnt,  which  are  at  once  sudden  and  durable  (what 
W  find  in  no  other  nation),  and  who  actually  iiave 
) society  (what  we  would  call  so),  as  you  may  see  hy 
Bff  comedies ;  they  have  no  real  comedy,  not  even 
Goldoni,  and  that  is  because  they  haye  no  society 
draw  it  from.  ^^ 

'"Their  conversazioni  alenot  society  at  all.  They 
to  the  theatre  to  talk,  and  into  company  to  hold 
!ir  tongues.  The  women  sit  in  a  circle,  and  the 
D  gather  into  i^ups,  or  they  play  at  dreary  faro, 
'  lotto  reaAe,'  for  small  sums.  Their  academic  are 
kcerts  like  our  own,  vnth  better  music  and  more 
n.  Their  best  things  are  the  carnival  balls  and 
ftqueradcs,  when  every  body  runs  mad  for  six 
eks.  After  their  dinners  and  suppers  they  make 
empore  verses  and  buffoon  one  another :  but  it  is 
Et  humour  whidi  you  would  not  enter  ibto,  ye  of 
north. 

'  In  their  houses  it  is  befter.  I  should  know  some- 
1$  of  the  imitter,  having  had  a  pretty  general  expe- 
kce  among  their  Women,  from  the  fisherman's 
ie  up  to  the  Nobil  Dama,  whom  I  serve.  Their 
tern  has  its  rules,  and  its  fitnesses,  and  its  deco- 
ns,  so  as. to  be  reduced  to  a  kind  of  discipline  or 
i»e  at  hearts,  which  admits  few  devlktions,  unless 
1  wish  to  lose  it.  They  are  extremely  tenacious, 
i  jealous  as  furies,  not  permitting  their  lovers  even 
:kian7  if  they  can  help  it,  and  keeping  them  always 
se  to  them  in  public  as  in  private,  whenever  thay 
ft.  In  short,  they  transfer  marriage  to  adultery, 
^  strike  the  not  out  of  that  commandment.  The 
ison  is  that  they  marry  for  their  parents,  and  love 
'  themselves.  They  exact  fidelity  fi^m  a  lover  as  a 
\ai  ofhonour,  whilediey  pay  the  husband  as  a  trades- 
Ui,  that  is,  not  at  all.  You  hear  a  person's  cha- 
(2ter,  male  or  female,  canvassed  not  as  depending 

their  conduct  to  their  husbands  or  wives,  but  to 
eir  mistress  or  k>ver.  If  I  wrote  a  quarto,  I  don't 
k«w  that  I  could  do  more  than  amplify  what  I  have 
^ve  noted.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  while  they  do 
I  this,  the  greatest  outward  respect  is  to  be  paid  to^ 
«  husbands,  not  only  by  the  ladies,  but  by  their 
frrventi — particularly  if  tHe  husband  serves  no  one 
:an8elf  (which  is  pot  often  the  case,  however) ;  so 
t«t  you  would  often  suppose  them  relations — the 
e^rvente  making  the  figure  of  one  adopted  into  the 
-^nily.  Sometimes  the  ladies  run  a  lit  tie  restive  and 
C}pe,  or  divide,  or  make  a  scene ;  but  this  is  at  start- 
^€»  generally,  when  they  know  no  better,  or  when 
^«y  fall  in  love  with  a  foreigner,  or  some  such  ano- 
^aly,-^and  is  always  reckoned  unnecessary  and  ex- 
^vagaht, 

•*  You  inquire  after  Dante's  Prophecy  :  I  have  not 
<=>ne  more  than  six  hundred  lines,  but  will  vaticinate 
't.  leisure. 


**Of,the  bust  I  know  nothing.  No  cameos  or 
seals  are  tq  be  cut  hereW  elsewhere  that  I  know  of, 
in  any  good  style.  Hobhouse  should  write  himself  to 
Thorwaldsen  :  the  bust  was  made  and  paid  for  three 
years  ago. 

"  Pray  tell  Mrs  Leigh  to  request  Lady  Byron  to 
urge  forward  the  transfer  from  the  funds.  I  wrote 
to  Lady  Byron  on  business  this  post,  addressed  to  the 
care  of  Mr  D.  Kmnaird." 


LETTER   CCCLVIII. 

TO  MR  BANKE8. 

«  Ravenna/Febraary  a6tlicI320. 

^  Pnlci«nd  I  are  waiting  for  you  with  impatience ; 
but  I  suppose  we  must  give  way  to  the  attraction  of 
the  Bok)gnese  ^Uleries  for  a  time.  I  know  nothing 
of  pictures  viyself,  and  care  almost  as  little ;  but  to 
me  there  are  none  like  the  Venetian — above  all,  Oiur- 
gione.  }  remember  well  his  Judgment  of  Solomon  in 
the  Mariscalchi  in  Bologna.  The  real  mother  is 
beautiful,  exquisitely  beautiful.  Buy  her,  by  all 
means,  if  you  can^'and  take  her  home  with  you  :  put 
her  in  safety;  for  be  assured  there  are  troublous  times 
brevring  for  Italy ;  and  as  I  never  could  keep  i«it  of 
a  row  in  my  life,  it  will  be  my  fate,  I  dare  say,  to»be 
over  hpad  and  ears  in  it;  but  no  matter,  these  are 
the  stronger  reasons  for  coming  to  see  me  soon. 

"I  have  more  of  Scott's  novels  (fpr  surely  they  are 
Stotl's)  since  we  met,  and  am  more  and  more  delight- 
ed. I  think  that  I  even  ](!>refer  them  to  his  poetry, 
which  (by  the  vmy)  I  redde  for  ihe  first  time  in  my 
life  in  your  rooms  in  Trinity  College. 

^  There  ai*e  some  curious  commentaries  on  Dante 
preserved  here,  which  you  shoi^d  see.    Believe  me* 
ever,  faithfully  and  most  affectionately, 

"Yours,  fee." 

LETTER  CCCLIX. 

TO  MR  MXJRRAY. 

D  «  Ravenna,  March  1st,  1820. 

^  I  sent  you  by  last  post  the  translation  of  the  First 
Canto  of  the  Morgante  Maggiore,  and  wish  you  to  ask 
Rose  about  the  word  *  sbergo,'  u  e.; '  ushergo,'  which 
I  have  tranttlated  cuirasit.  1  suspect  that  it  means 
helmet  also.  Now,  if  so,  which  of  th'b  senses  is  best 
accordant  with  the  text  ?^  I  have  adopted  cuirass, 
but  will  be  amenable  to  reasons.  Of  the  natives,  somfe 
say  one,  and  some  t'other;  but  they  are  no  great 
'J^scans  in  Roma^a.  However,  I  will  ask  Sgricci 
(the  famous  improvisatore)  to-morrow,  who  is  a  na- 
tive of^Ar^zzo.  The  Ccftmtess  Guiccioli,  who  is 
reckoned  a  very  cultivated  young  lady,  and  the  dic- 
tionary, say  cUirass.  I  have  written  cuirass,  but 
kelmet  runs  in  my  head  nevertheless — and  will  run  in 
verse  very  well,  whilk  is  the  principal  ^oint.  I  wil^ 
ask  the  Sposa  Spfna  S])inelli,  too,  the  Florentine  bride 
of  Count  Gabriel  Rusponi,  just  imported  from  Flo- 
rence, and  get  the  sense  out  of  somebody. 

"  I  have' just  been  visiting  the  new  Cardinal,  who 
arrived  the  day  before  yesterday  in  his  legation.  He 
seems  a  good  old  gentleman,  pious  and  simple,  and 
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iiot  quite  like  his  predecessor,  who  ms  a  bon-TiTant, 
in  the  worldly  sense  of  the  Words. 

**  Enclosed  is  a  letter  which  I  received  some  time 
ago  from  Dallas.  It  will  explain  itself.  I  hare  not 
answered  it.  This  comes  of  doing  people  good.  At 
one  time  or  another  (including  copyrights)  this  person 
has  had  about  fourteen  hundred  pounds  of  my  money, 
and  he  writes  what  he  calls  a  posthumous  work 
about  me,  and  -a  scrubby  letter  accusing  me  of  treat- 
ing him  ill,  when  I  never  did  any  such  thing.  It  is 
true  tha^  I  left  off  letter- writing,  as  I  have  done  with 
almost  erory  body  else ;  but  I  can't  see  how  that  was 
misusing  him. 

^  I  look  upon  his  epistle  as  the  consequence  of  my 
not  sending  him  another  hundred  pounds,  which  he 
wrote  to  me  for  about  two  years  ago,  a^d  which  I 
thought  proper  to  withhold,  he  having  had  his  share, 
methought,  of  what  I  could  dispone  upon  others. 

*^  In  your  last  you  ask  me  after  my  articles  of  do- 
mestic wants :  I  believe  they  are  a^  usual  ;  tl^  bull- 
dogs ,  magnesia ,  soda  -  powdera ,  tooth  -  powders , 
brushes,  and  every  thing  of  the  kind  which  are  here 
unattainable.* .  You  still  ask  me  to  return  to  Ei^nd : 
alas !  to  what  purpope?  You  do  i0t  know  what  you 
are  requiring.  Return,  I  must,  probably,  some  day 
or  other  (if  I  live),  sooner  or  later;  but  it  will  not  be 
for  pleasure,  nor  can  it  end  in  good.  You  inquire 
after  my  health  and  spirits  in  large  letters:  my 
health  can't  be  very  bad,  for  I  cured  myselPof  a  sharp 
tertian  ague,  in  three  weeks,  with  cold  water,  which 
had  held  my  stoutest  gondolier  for  months,  notwith- 
standing all  the  bark  of  the  apothecary, — ^a  circum- 
stance which  surprised  Dr  Aglietti,  who  said  it  was 
a  proof  of  great  stamina,  particularly  in  so  epidemic  a 
season.  I  did  it  out  of  dislike  to  the  taste  of  bark 
, (which  I  can't  bear),  aiid  succeeded,  contrary  to  the 
prophecies  of  every  body,  by  simply  taking  nothing  at 
aH.  As  to  spirits,  they  are  unequal,  now  high,  now 
loigr,  like  other  peo^[e*s,  I  suppose,  and  depending 
upon  circumstances. 

"  Pray  send  me  W.  Scott's  new  novels.  What  are 
their  names  and  charaQters  ?  I  read  same  of  his  for- 
mer ones,  at  least  once  a  day,  for  an  hour  or  so.  The 
last  are  too  hurried :  he  forgets  Raven^ood's  name, 
and  calls  him  Edgar  and  then  Norman:  and  Girder, 
the  cooper,  is  styled  now  Gilbert,  and  now  John; 
and  he  don't  make  enough  of  Montrose ;  but  Dalgetty 
is  excellent,  and*  so  is  Lucy  Ashton,  and  the  b — h 
her  mother.  What  is  luanhoe  ?  and  .what  do  you 
call  bis  other  ?  are  there  two  ?  Pray,  make  him  write 
at  least  two  a  year : .  I  like  l^o  reading  so  well. 

"  The  editor  of  the  Bologna  Telegraph  has  sent  me 
a  paper  with  extracts  from  Mr  Mulock's  (his  name 
always  reminds  me  of  Muley  Moloch  of  Morocco) 
*  Atheism  answered,'  in  which  there  is  a  long  eulo- 
gium  of  my  poesy,  and  a  great  *  compatimento'^for 
my  misery.  I  never  could  underststnd  what,  they 
mean  by  accusing  me  of  irreligion.  However,  'they 
may  have  it  their  own  way.  This  gentleman  seems 
to  be  my  gr^t  admirer,  so  I  take^what  he  says  in 
good  part,  as  he  evidently  intends  kindness,  to  which 
I  can't  accuse  myself  of  being  invincible. 

"  Yours,  fee." 


/ 


LETTER  CCCLX. 


TO  MR  MURRAY. 


*  Ravenna,  lUardi  N 
**  In  case,  in  your  country,  you  shodd  not 
lay  hands  on  the  Morgante  Maggiore,  I  send 
orijg;inal  text  of  the  First  Canto,  to  correspe 
the  translation  which  I  sent  you  a  few  daysi 
is  from  the  Naples  edition  in  quarto  of  1732,- 
Fiancee,  however,  by  a  trick  of  tAeJrade 
you,  as  one  of  the  amed  sovereigns  of  the  pn 
will  perfectly  understand  without  any  furtb( 
gazione. 

**  It  is  strange  |bat  here  nobody  understa 
real  precise  meaning  of  *jbergo,'  or  *usl)ei| 
old  Tuscan  wprd,  which  I  have  rendered  cmrt 
am  not  sure  it  is  not  helmet).  I  have  aske(} 
twenty  people,  learnedand  ignorant,  male  and 
including  poets  ,iuid  officers  civil  and  militar; 
dictionary  says  cuirass,  but  gives  no  authorii 
a  feAiale  friend  of  >mine  says  positively,  c^ 
which  makes  me  doubt  the  fact  still  more  tli 
fore.  Ginguen^  says  *  bolinet  de  fer,  *  w; 
usi|al  superficial  decision  of  a  FVenchman,  so 
can't  believe  him :  and  jvhat  between  the  diet 
the  Italidn  woman,  and  the  Frenchman,  than 
trusting  to  a  word  they  say.  The  context  too, 
should  decide,'  admits  equally  of  either  mean 
you  will  perceive.  Ask  Hose,  Hobhouse,  Ui 
and  Foscolo,  and  TOt^  with  the  majority.  Is  I 
good  Tuscan  ?  if  he  be,  bother  him  too.  I  hav 
you  see,  to  be  as  accurate  as  I  well  c(^. 
my  third  or  fourth  letter,  or  packet,  within  t 
twenty  days." 


LETTER  CCCLXI. 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

.  "  Ravenna,  Maxth  14th, 
,  "  Enclosed  is  Dante's  Prophecy— -Vision-  o 
not.f  Whertf  l  have  left  more  than  one  r 
(which  I  have  done  often),  you  may  adopt  that 
Gifford,  Frere,  Rose,  and  Hobhouse,  and  oti 
your  Utican  Senate  .think'  the  best; or  least  bad 
preface  will  explain  all  that  is  explicable.  TIm 
but  the  four  Brst  cantos :  if  approved,  I  wiD 

"  Pray,  mind  in  printing;  and  let  some  good  J 
scholar  correal  the  Itftlian  quotations. 

"Four  days  ago  I. was  overturned  in  an  opt 
riage  between  the  river  and  a  ^eep  bank :— ^ 
dashed  to  pieces,  slight  bruises,  narrow  escaj^ 
all  that;  but  no  harm  done,  though  coachman 
man,  horses,  and  vehicle,  were  all  mixed,  (oj 

*  It  has  been  saggested  to  me  that  nsbergo  ic  ob* 
the  same  as  haaberk,  habergeon,  &c.  all  from  the  € 
Aals-6«f^i^o|>  covering  of  the  neck. 

t  There  were  in  this  Poem,  originally;  three  Use 
markable  strength  and  severity,  whic^,  as  the  Italii 
against  whom  they  were  directed  was  then  liviag 
omitted  in  the  imblication.  I  shall  here  givetbea 
memory. 

*•  The  prostitutfon  of  his  Muse  and  wife. 
Both  beautiful,  and.both  by  him  debaaed. 
Shall  salt  his  bread  aod  give  him  meant  of  Ufe.' 
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ironi.  It  was  owing  to  bad  driTing,  as  I 
the  coachnuui  sweara  to  a  start  on  the  part 
ses.  We  went  against  a  post  on  the  verge 
bank,  and  capsized.  I  usuaUy  go  out  of  the 
carriage,  and  meet  the  saddle  horses  at  the 
t  was  in  going  there  that  we  boggled;  but 
ride,  as  usual,  after  the  accident.  They  say 
is  all  owing  to  St  Antonio  of  Padua  (serious, 
rou);— who  does  thirteen  miracles  ^  day, — 
e  did  not  comer  of  it.  *t  have  no  objection 
Bing  his  fourteenth  in  the  four-and-twenty 
le  presides  over  overturns  and  all  escapes 
it  seems ;  and  they  dedicate  pictures,  &g. 
i  the  sailors  once  did  to  Neptune,  after  *  the 
an  fashion.'  '^  * 

"  Yours,  in  haste.'' 


LETTER  CCCLXII. 


»i^ 


TO  MR  MCRRAY. 


*  Ravenna,  Bfarch  SOtb,  1820. 
post  I  sent  you  'The  Vision  of  Dante,*— 
Cantos.  Enclosed  you  will  find,  line  for 
hird  rhyme  (terza  rimaj,  of  which  your 
ickguard  reader  as  yet  understands  nothmg, 
Elimini.  You  know  that  she  was  bom  here, 
ed,  and  slain,  from  Gary,  Boyd,  and  such 
I  have  done  it  into  cramp  English,  line  for 
rhyme  for  rhyme,  to  try  the  possibility.-— 
best  append  it  to  the  poems  already  sent  by 
posts.  I  shall  not  allow  you  to  play  the 
ji  did  last  year,  with  the  jprose  you  post- 
Mazeppa,  which  1  sent  to.  you  not  to  be 
,  if  not  ,in  a  penodical  paper, — and  there 
d  it,  without  aword  of  explanation. — If  this 
led,  publish  it  with  the  oriyinal,  and 
with  the  Pulci  translation,  ,or  the  .Dante 
i.  I  suppose  you  have  both  by  now,  and 
long  before.     . . 


**  FRANCESCA  OF  RIMINL 

ttion  from  the  Ittfemo  cf  Dante,  Canto  bth. 

id  where  I  was  bom  sits  by  the  seas,  , 
hat  shore  to  which  the  Po  desc^ends, 
11  his  followers,  in  search  of  p^ace.       ' 
uch  the  gentle  heart  soon 'apprehends, 
him  for  the  fair  person  which  was  ta'en 
ne,  and  me  even  jet  thevmode  offends. 

10  to  none  belqved  to  lov%again 

V,  seized  n|e  with  wish  to  please,  so  strong, 

ts  thou  seest,  jet,  yet  it  doth  remain. 

)ne  death  conducted  u»  along,  ,     . 

ina  waits  for  him  our  life  who  ended : ' 

erero  the  accents  utter'd  by  her  tongue.^-^ 

it  I  Usten'd  to  these  souls  offended,  - 

I  my  visage  and  so  kept  it  till— 

,        /  then  \ 
tiinlc'st  thou  V  said  the  bard :  \  ^henl  lupbended 
mmenced : '  Alas !  unto  such  ill 
lany  sweet  thoughts,  what  strong  ecsttfnes* 
5se  their  evil  fortune  to  MfLX !  * 

1 1  tum'd  unto  their'side  my  eyes, 
id, '  Francesca,  thy  sad  destinies 
lade  nie  sorrow- till  the  tears  arise, 
ne ,  in  the  season  of  sweet  sighs  y 

It  and  how  thy  Love  to  Passion  rose. 


When  we  read  the 


So  as  his  dim  desires  to  recognise  7  * 
Then  she  to  me : '  The  greatest  of  all  woes 
(  reccUl  to  mind  ^ 
Is  to    (   remind  us  of  i  our  bappy  days 

In  misery,  and  \  that  j  tUy  teacher  knows. 
But  if  to  learn  our  passion's  first  root  preys 
Upon  thy  spirit  with  such  sympathy, 
i    relate     \ 

^    I  will  I  do*  even  j  as  he  who  weeps  and  says. 

We  read  one  day  for  pastime,  seated  nigh. 
Of  Lancilot,  how  Love  enchain'd  him  too 
We  were  alone,  quite  unsuspiciously. 
But  oft  our  eyes  met,  and  our  cheeks  in  hue 
All  o'er  discolour  'd  by  that  reading  were ; 

C    overthrew     > 
But  one  point  only  wholly  \  us  o'crthrew;  J 
f        desired        ) 
(  long-sighed-for  j  smile  of  her, 
(  a  fervent  ^ 
*  To  be  thus  kiss'd  by  such   (  devoted  i  lover, 
*   He  who  from  me  can  be  divided  ne'er 
Kiss'd my  mouth,  treacling  in  the  act  all  over. 
Accursed  was  the  book  and  he  who  wrote  i 

That  day  no  further  leaf  we  did  uncover^ 

While  thus  one  Spirit  told  us  of  their  lot. 
The  other  wept,  so  that  with  pity's  thralls 
I  swoon'd  as  if  by  death  I  had  been  smote, 
Andlell  down  even  as  a  dead  body  falls.' " 


LETTER   CCCLXm. 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

"  Ravenna,  Mprch  23d,  1830. 

"  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  Tth.  Besides 
the  four  packets  you  have  already  received,  I  have 
sent  the  Pulci  a  few  days  after,  and  smce  (a  few  days 
ago)  the  four  first  Cantos  of  Dante's  Prophecy  (the 
best  thing  I  ever  wrote,  if  it  be  not  unintelligible)^ 
and  by  last  post  a  literal  tr9,nslation,  word  for  word 
(versed  like  the  original),  of  the  episode  of  Francesca^ 
of  Rimini.  I  want  to  hear  what  you  think  of  the 
new  Juans,  and  the  translations,  and  the  Vision. 
They  are  all  things  that  are,  or  ought  to  be,  very 
different  from  one  another. 

^  If  you  choose  to  make  a  print  from  the  Venetian, 
you  may  ;  but  she  don't  correq)ond  at  all  to  the  cha- 
racfer  you  mean  her  to  represent.  On  the  contrary^ 
tlie  Contesss  G.  does  (except  that  she  is  fair),  and 
is  much  prettier  tluui  the  Fornarina;  but  I  have  no 
'picturcof  her  except  a  •miniatfb'e,  which  is  very  ill 
done ;  and,  besides,  it  would  not  be  proper,  on  any 
account  whatever,  to  make  such  a  use  of  it,  even  if 
you  had  a  copy. 

^  Recollect  that  the  two  new  Cantos  only  count, 
with  us  for  on^.  You  may  put  the  Pulci  and  Dante 
together :  perhaps  that  were  hfest.  So  you  have  put 
your  name  to  Juan,  after -all  your  panic  You  are 
a  rare  fellow. — I  must  now  put  myself  in  a  passion 
to  continue  my  prose. 

**  Yours,  &c. 

**  I  have  caused  write  to  Thorwaldsen.  Pray  be 
careful  in.  sending  my  daughter's  picture — I  mean, 
that  it  be  not  hurt  in  the  carriage,  for  it  is  a  journey 
rather  long  and  jolting." 

/^ '  In  some  of  the  editions,  it  is '  diro,*  in  others '  faro ;  * 
—an  essential  difference  between  'saying'  and  'doing,' 
which  I  know  not  how  to  decide.  Ask  Foscolo,  The  d-^ 
editions  drive  me  mad." 
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LETTER  CCCLXIV. 

TO  MR  MUBRAY. 

« 

"  Raremw,  Kurcli  28Ui,  18W. 

''Enclosed  is  a  'Screed  of  Doctrine'  for  joa,  of 
which  1  will  trouble  yoa  to  acknowledge  the  reoeif  t 
by  next  post  Mr  Hobhouse  must  have  the  cor- 
rection of  it  for  the  press.  You  may  show  it  first  to 
whom  you  please. 

^i  wish  to  know  what  became  of  my  two  Epistles 
from  St  Paul  (translated  from  the  Armenian  three 

years  ago  and  more),  and  of  the  letter  to  R ts  of 

last  autumn,  which  you  ne?er  hafe  attended  to? 
There  are  two  packets  with  this. 

^  P.S.  I  have  some  thoughts  pf  publishing  fllie 
'Hints  from  Horace,'  written  ten  years  ago^* — ^if 
Hobhouse  can  rummage  them  out  of  my  papers  left 
3$  his  father's, — with  some  omissiims  and  alteraticKis 
preyiously  to  be  made  when  I  see  the  propfs." 


LETTER  CCCLXV. 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

«  RaTenna,  March  29th,  1830. 

"Herewith  you  will  receive  a  note  (enclosed)  on 
Pope,  which  50U  will  find  tally  with  a  part  of  the 
text  of  last  post.  I  have  at  last  lost  all  patience  with 
the  atrocious  cant  and  nonsense  about  Pope,  with 
which  our  present  *  *s  are  overflowing,  and  am  de- 
termined to  make  such  head  againh  it  as  an  indivi- 
dual can,  by  prose  or  verse;  a1bd  I  will  at  least  do  it 
with  good-win.  There*  is  no  bearing  it  any  bnger ; 
and  if  it  goes  on,  it  will  destroy  what  Jittle  good 
writing  or  taste  remains  amongst  us.  I  hope  there 
are  still  a  few  men  of  taste  to  second  me ;  but  if  not, 
III  battle  it  alone,  ccmvinced  that  it  is  in  the  best 
cause  of  English  literature. 

**  I  have  sent  you  so  many  packets,  verse  and  piose, 
lately,  that  you  will  be^tired  of  the  postage,  if  nq^  of 
Ae  perusal.  I  want  to  answer  some  parts  of  your 
last  letter,  but  I  have  not  time,  for  I  must  *  boot  and 
saddle,'  as  my  Captain  Craigengelt  (an  officer  of  the 
old  Napoleon  Italian  army)  is  in  waiting,  and  my 
groom  and  cattle  to  boot. 

**  You  have  given  me  a  screed  of  metaphor  and 
what  not  about ^Pu/ct,  and  manners,  and  'going 
without  clothes,  like  Our  Saxon,  ancestors.'  Now, 
the  8axon»  did  not  go  without  clothes ;  and,  in  the 
next  place^  they  are  not  my  ancestors,  nor  yours  ei- 
ther ;  for  mine  were  Norman,  and  yours,  I  foke  it  by 
your  name,  tvere  Giul.  And,  in  the  next,  I  differ 
from  you  about  the '  refinement'  which  has  banished 
the  comedies  of  Congreve^    Are  not  the  comedies  of 

*  When  makins^the  observatioDS  which  occur  in  the  early 
part  of  thif  work,  on  the  singular  preference  given  by  the 
noble  author  to  the  '  Hints  from  Horace,'  I  was  not  aware 
of  the  revival  of  this  strange^predilection,  which  (as  it  appears 
from  the  above  fetter,  and,  still  more  strongly,  from  some 
that  follow)  took  place  so  many  years  after,  in  the  full  ma- 
turity of  his  powers  and  taste.  Such  a  delusion  is  hardly 
eonceivable,  and  can  only,  perhaps,  be  accounted  for  by 
that  tenaciousness  of  early  opinions  and  impressions  by 
which  his  mind,  in  other  respects  so  versatile,  was  charac- 
terized. 


^iiertdtOM  acted  to  the  thiiiaettlio«es?  Iht 
ex^ommiited^  that  'The  Sdiool  for  Scanda 
the  9Dorst  stock  piece  upon  record.  I  ah 
that  CoDgreve'gave  up  writing  because  Mr 
livre's  baMerdash  drove  his  comedies  eft.  S 
not  decency,  but  stupidity,  that  does  all  tl 
Shoidan  is  as  decent  a  writo'  as  need  be,  ai 
greve  no  worse  than  Bfrs  Centlivre,  of  whom 
(the  actor)  said,  not  only  her  play  woukl  be  d 
but  she  too.'  He  alluded^  to  'A  Bold  Strok 
Wife.'  But  bst,  and  most  to  the  purpose, 
not  an  indecent  writer — at  least  in  his  first 
as  you  win  have  perceived  by  this  time. 

**  You  talk  of  refinement: — are  you  afl  m 
hi  ?  are  you  so  Ihoral  ?  No  such  thing.  J 
what  the  worid  i^  in  England,  by  my  own 
experience  of  the  best  of  it — ^at  least  of  the  I 
and  I  imve  described  it  every  where  as  it « 
found  in  all  places. 

^  But  to  return.  I  should  Hke  to  see  the 
of  mine  answer,  because  there  jrill  bes  somet 
omit  or  to  alter.  But  pray  let  it  be  carefollj  { 
When  cmivenient  let  me  have  an  answer. 

"Youn 


LETTER  CCCLXVL 

TO  MR  HOPPNER. 

'Ravenna,  HarchSM 

"  Ravenna  continues  much  the  same  as  I  de 
it.  Conversazioni  all  Lent,  and  much  bettf 
than  any  at  Venice.  There  are  small  games 
aaurd,  that  is,  faro,  wh^%  nobody  can  poini 
than  a  shilling  or  two; — other  card-tables,  1 
much  talk  and  coffee  as  you  please.  Erer 
does  and  says  what  they  please ;  and  I  do  no 
lect  any  disagreeable  events,  except  being  thre 
falsely  accused  of  fiirtation,  and  once  being  rot 
six  sixpences  by  a  nobleman  of  the  city,  a  Coa 
I  did  not  suspect ithe  illustrious  delinquent;  I 
Countess  V***  and  the  Marquis  L***  told  n 
directly,  and  also- that  it  was  a  way  he  had,  c 
ing  money  when  he  saw  it  before  him ;  but  I  < 
ax  him  for  the  cash,  but  contented  myself  with 
him  that  if  he  did  it  again,  I  should  antidpt 
law. 

^  Tliere  is  to  be  a  theatre  in  April,  and  afiu 
an  opera,  and  another  opera  in  June,  besides  i 
weather  of  nature's^giving,  and  the  rides  in  tl 
rest  of  Pine.    With  my  bestn  respects  to  Mrs 
nery«believe  me  ever,  &c. 

"BtBO 

^  P.S.  Could  you  give  me  an  item  of  what 
remain  at  Venice  f  1  don't  want  them,  but  v 
know  wheljier  the  few  that  are  not  here  are 
and  were  not  lost  by  the  way.  I  hope  and  tn 
have  got  all  your  wine  safe,  and  that  it  is  driii 
Allegra  is  prettier,  I  think,  but  as  obstiaal 
mule,'and  as  ravenous  as  a  vulture :  health  gi 
judge  of  the  complexion — ^temper  toleraUe,  1 
vanity  and  pertinacity.  She  thinks  herKlf 
some,  and  will  do  as  she  pleases." 
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LETTBR  CCCLXVH. 

TO  MR  MthtRAT. 

«RaTeima,ApAl9th,  1830. 
Mune  of  all  the  devib  in  the  pruiting.office, 
you  write  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
f  third,  and  fourth  packets,  viz.  the  Puloi 
and  original,  the  Danticles,  the  Obserra- 
A.  ?  You  forget  that  you  keep  me  in  hot 
I  know  whether  they  are  arrived,  or  if  I 
the  bore  of  recopying. 
*       ♦       ♦       *       ♦ 

f  ou  gptten  the  cream  of  translations,  Fran- 
Umini,  from  the  Inferm^  Why,  I  have 
warehouse  of  trash  within  the  last  month, 
&Te  no  son  of  feeling  about  you :  a'  pastry- 
1  have  had  twice  the  gratitude,  and  thanked 
t  for  the  quantity. 

ike  the  letter  heavier,  I  enclose  you  the 
L«egate'8  (our  Campeius>  circuhur  for  his 
one  this  evening.  It  is  the  anniversary  of 
I  ^Mtra-tion,  and  all  polite  christians,  even 
theran  iireed,  must  go  and  be  civil.  And 
be  a  circle,  and  a  faro-table  (for  shillings, 
hey  don't  allow  high  play),  and  all  the^ 
obillty,  and  sanctity  of  Ravenna  present, 
inal  himself  is  a  very  good-natured  little 
ihop  of  Muda,  and  legate  here, — a  decent 
I  lUl  the  doctriues  of  the  church.  He  has 
ousekeeper  these  forty  years  ^  *  >^  * ; 
Loned  a  pious  man  and  a  moral  liver, 
not  quite  sure  ^at  I  Von't  be  among  you 
an,  for  I  find  that  business  don't  go  on — 
1  trustees  and  lawyers — as  it  should  do, 
leliberate  speed.*  Tb»y  differ  about  invest< 
reland. 

*  Between  the  devil  and  deep  sea. 
Between  the  lawyer  and  trustee, 

sled;  and  so  much  time  is  lost  by  my  not 
>n  the  spot,  what  with  answei;s,  demurs, 
,  that  it  may  be  I  must  come  and  look  to  it ; 
ys  do,.,  and  t'  other  don't,  so  that  1  know 
way  to  turn:  but  perhaps  they  can  manage 

le. 

"Yours,  &c. 

{  have  begun  a  tragedy  on  the  subject  of 
Uiero,  the  Doge  of  Venice;  but  you  8ha'n'^ 
se  six.  years,  if  you  don't  acknowledge  my 
ith  more  quickness  and  precision.  Always 
but  a  line,  by^  return  of  post,  when  any 
res,  which  is  not  a  mere  letter. 
ss  direct  to  Ravenna;  it  saves  a  week's 
much  postage." 


LETTER   CCCLXVIII. 

TO  MR  MURRAY.  J    • 

«  Ravenna,  April  16th,  1820 
after  post  arrives  without   bringing  any 
dgment  from  you  of  the  different  packets 
g  the  first)  which  I  have  sent  within  the  last 


two  months,  all  of  which  ought  U>  be  arrived  long  ere 
now;  and  as  they  were  i^nounced  in^  other  letters, 
you  ought  at  least  to  say  whether  they  are  come  or 
not.  Yon  are  not  expected  to  write  frequent,  or 
long  letters,  as  your  time  is  much  oceuined ;  but 
when  parcels  that  have<<:ost  some  pains  in  the  com- 
position, and  great  trouble  in  the  copying,  are  sent 
t6  you,  I  should  at  least  be  put  out  of  suspense,  by 
the  immediate  acknowledgment,  per  return  of  post, 
addressed  directh^  to  Ravenna,  I  am  naturally — 
knowing  what  continental  posts  are — anxious  to  hear 
that  they  are  arrived ;  especially  as  I  loathe  the  task 
of  copying  so  much,  that  if  there  was  a  human  being 
that  could  copy  my  blotted  MSS.,  he  should  have  all 
they  can  ever  bring  for  his  trouble.  All  I  desire  is 
two  lines,  to  say,  such  a  day  I  received  such  a 
packet.  There  are  at  least  six  unacknowledged. 
This  b  neither  kind  nor  courteous. 

"  I  have,  besides,  another  reason  for  desiring  you 
to  be  speedy,  which  is,  that  there  is  that  brewii% 
in  Italy  wUch  will  fl^edily  cut  off  all  security  of' 
communication,  and  set  all  your  Anglo-travellers 
flying  in  eveiy  direction,  with  their  usual  fmrtitude  in 
foreign  tumu^s.  The  Spanish  and  French  affairs 
have  set  the  Italians  in  a  ferment;  and  no  wonder; 
they  have  been  too  long  trampled  on.  This  will  make 
a  sad  scene  for  your  exquisite  traveller,  but  not  for 
the  resident,  who  naturally  wishes  a  people  to  redress 
itself.  I  shall,  if  pennitted  by  the  natives,  remain  to 
see  what  will  come  of  it,  and  perhaps  to  take  a  turn 
with  them,  like  Dugald  Dalgetty  ai^d  his  horse,  in 
case  of  business ;  for  I  shall  think  it  by  far  the  most 
interesting  spectade  and  moment  in  existence,  to  see 
the  Italians  send  the  barbarians  of  all  nations  back  to 
their  own  dens.  1  have  lived  long  enough  among 
them  to  feel  more  for  them  as  a  nation  than  for  any 
other  people  in  existence.  But  they  want  union,  and 
they  want  principle;  and  I  doubt  their  success. 
However,  they  will  try,  probably,  and  if  they  do,  it 
will  be  a  good  cause.  No  Italian  can  hate  an  Aus- 
trian more  than  I  do :  unless  it  be  the  English,  the  Aus- 
trian's seem  to  me  the*  most  obnoxious  race  under 
the  iky. 

'^  But  I  doubt,  if  any  thing  be  done,  it  won't  be  so 
quietly  as  in  Spain.  To  be  i^ure,  revolutions  are  not 
to  be  made  with  rose-water,  where  there  are  foreigners 
as  masters. 

"  Write  while  you  can;  ibr  it  is  but  the  toss  up  of 
a  paul  that  there  will  not  be  a  row  that  will  somewhat 
retard  the  maH  by  and  by. 

**  Youra,  &c." 


LETTER  CCCLXIX.. 

TO  llR  HOPPNER. 

"Rafenn^,  April  I8th,  1830. 
"  I  have  caused  write  to  Siri  and  Willhalm  to  send 
with  Vincen^a,  in  a  boat,  the  camp-beds  and  swords 
left  in  their  care  when  I  quitted  Venice.  There  are 
also  several  pounds  of  Mdntbn's  best  powder  in  a 
japan  case ;  but  unless  I  felt  sure  of  getting  it  away 
from  V.  without  seizure,  I  woii't  have  it  ventured.  I 
can  get  it  in  liere,  by  means  of  an  acquaintance  in 
the  customs,  who  has  offered  to  get  it  ashore  former 
but  should  like  to  be  certiorated  of  its  safety  in  leaving 
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Venice.    I  would  not  lose  it  for  its  weight  in  gold — 
there  is  none  such  in  Italy,  as  I  take  it  to  be. 

^  I  wrote  to  you  a  week  or  so  ago,  and  hope  you 
are  in  good  plight  and  spirits.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  is 
here,  and  was  last  night  at  th^  Cardinal's.  As  I  had 
been  there  last  Sunday,  and  yesterday  was  warm,  I 
did  not  go,  which  I  should  have  done,  if  I  had  thought 
of  meeting  the  man  of  chemistry.  He  called  this 
morning,  and  I  shall  go  in  search  of  him  at  Corso 
time.  I  belicTe  to-day,  being  Monday,  there  is  no 
great  o(ATersazione,  and  only  the  famUy  one  at  the 
'ftlHrchese  Cavalli's,  where  I  go  as  a  relation  some- 
times, so  that,  unless  he  stays  a  day  or  two,  we  should 
hardly  meet  in  pubUc. 

^  The  theatre  is  to  open  in  May  for  the  fair/  if  there 
is  not  a  row  in  all  Italy  by  that  time, — the  Spanish 
business  has  set  them  all  a  constitutioning,  and  what 
will  be  the  end,  no  one  knows — ^it  is  also  necessary 
thereunto  to  have  a  beginning. 

"Yours,  &c. 

"P.S.  My  benediction  to  Mrs  Hoppn«r.  How  is 
y6ur  little  boy  ?  Allegra  is  growing,  and  has  increased 
in  good  looks  and  obstinacy.'' 

0 

LETTER  *CCCIJDC. 

TO  BfR  MURRAY. 

«  Ravenna,  April  S3d,  1820 . 

"The  proofs  don't  contain  the  last  stanzas  of 
Canto  Second,  but  end  abruptly  with  the  105th 
stanza. 

**  I  told  you  long  ago  that  the  new  Cantos  *  were 
not  good,  and  I  also  told  you  a  reason.  Recollect, 
I  do  not  oblige  you  to  publish  them ;  you  may  sup- 
press them,  if  you  like,  but  I  can  alter  nothing.  I 
have  erased  the  six  stanzas  about  those  two  impos- 
tors *  *  *  *  (which  I  suppose  will  give 
you  great  pleasure),  but  I  can  do  no  more.  I  can 
neither  recast,  nor  replace ;  but  I  give  you  leave  to 
put  it  all  into  the  fire,  if  you  like,  or  not  to  publish, 
tand  1  think  that's  sufficient.  ■» 

"I  told  you  that  I  wrote  on  with  no  good-vnil — that 
I  had  been,  not  frightened,  but  hurt  by  the  outcry, 
and,  besides,  that  when  I  wrote  last  November,  I 
was  ill  in  body,  and  in  very  great  distress  of  mind 
about  some  private  things  df  my  own ;  but  you  would 
have  it :  so  I  sent  it  to  you,  and  to  make  it  lighter, 
cut  it  in  two — but  I  can't  piece  it  together  again.  I 
can't  cobble  :  I  must  *  either  make  a  spoon  or  spoil  a 
horn,' — and  there's  an  end ;  for  there's  no  remeid  : 
but  I  leave  you  free  will  to  suppress  the  whole,  if  you 
like  it. 

"About  the  Morgante  Maggiore,  'J  won*t  have 
a  line  omitted.  It  may  circulate,  or  it  may  not ; 
but  all  the  criticism  on  earth  sha'n't  touch  a  line, 
unless  it  be  because  it  is  badly  translated.  Now' 
you  say,  and  I  say,  and  others  say,  that  the  transla- 
tion is  a  good  one ;  and  so  it  shall  go'  to  press  as  it  is. 
Pulci  must  answer  for  his  own  irreligion :  I  answer 

for  the  translation  only. 

*        *        ♦  '      *        *        ♦  ' 

"  Pray  let  Mr.  Hobhouse  look  to  the  Italian  next 
time  in  the  proofs :  this  time,  while  1  am  scribbling 
to  you,  they  are  corrected  by  one  who  passes  for  the 

*  Of  Don  Joan. 


prettiest  woman  in  Romagna,  and  even  the  Mi 
as  fieur  as  Ancona^  be  the  others^who  she  may. 

"I  am  glad  you  like  my  answer  to  your  in 
about  Italian  society..  *lt  is  fit  you  shou 
something f^nd  be  d— d  to  you.. 

"My  love  Co  Scott.  1  shall  think  hi{ 
knighthood  ever  after  for  his  being  dubl:fed. 
way^  he  is  the  first  poet  titled  for  his  talent  in  I 
it  has  happened  abroad  before  now ;  but  on  t 
tinent  titles  are  universal  and  worthless.  Wl 
you  send  me  Ivanhoe  and  Ihe  Monastery? 
never  written  to  Sir  Walter>  for  I  know  h( 
thousand  things,  and  I  a  thousand  nothings, 
but  I  hope  to  see  ^him  at  Abbotsfprd  bdc 
long,  and  I  will  sweat  his  claret  for  him, 
Italian  abstemiou^ess  has  made  my  brain 
shilpit  concern  for  a  Scotch  sitting  *  inter  poa 
love  Scott,  and  Moore,  and  all  the  better  hr 
but  I  hate  and  abhor  that  puddle  of  water 
whom  you  have  taken  into  your  troop. 

"  Yours,  &c 

"  P.S.  You  say  that  one-half  is  very  goo 
are  wrong ;  for,  if  it  were,  it  would  be  tb( 
poem  in  existence.  Where  is  the  poetry  of 
one-half  is  good?  is  it  the  JEneid?  is  it  Mi 
is  it  Dry  den*  s?  is  it  any  one's  except  Pcpi 
Goldsmith's,  of  which  all  is  good  ?  and  yet  tin 
last  are  the  poets  your  pond  poets  would  e: 
But  if  one-half  of  tlie  two  new  Cantos  be  \ 
your  opinion,  what  the  devil  would  you  hare 
No — no ;  no  poetry  is  generally  good— only 
and  starts — and  you  are  lucky,  to  get  a  spark 
and  there.  You  might  as  'well  want  a  midni 
stars  as  rhyme  all  pM'fect.^ 

"  We  ar|^  on  the  verge  of  a  row  here.  Lu 
they  have  overwritten  all  the  city  walls  wit 
with  the  repubKc !'  and  *  Death  to  the  Pope !'  \ 
This  would  be  iiothing  in  London,  where  tb 
are  privileged.  But  here  it  is  a  difiercnt  thioj 
are  not  used  to  such  fierce  political  inscriptioi 
the  police  is  all  on  the  alert,  and  the  Cardinal 
pale  through  all  his  purple.   . 

«  April'24th,  1830, 8  o'clock 
"  The  police  have  been^  all  noon  and  after,  i 
ing  for  the  inscribers,  but  have  caugl^t  nonei 
They  must  have  been  all  night  about  it,  < 
'  Live  republics — ^Death  to  Popes  and  Prieat 
innumerable,  and  plastered  over  all  thepalacel 
has  plenty.  There  is  *  Down  with  the  No 
too ;  they  are  down  enough  already,  for  that  i 
A  very  heavy  rain  and  Wind  having  com6  oo, 
not  go  out  and  '  skirr  the  country ;'  but!  diaO 
to-morrow,  and  take  a  canter  among  the  peai 
who  are  a  savage,  resolute  race,  always  ritfin 
guns  in  their  hands.  I  Vendor  Uiey  don't  > 
the  serenaders,  for  they  play  on  the  guitar  h 
night,  as  in  Spain,  to  their  mistresses. 

"  Talking  of  politics,  as  Caleb  Q^otem  sayi 
look  at  the  conclusion  of  my  Ode  on  TTtf 
written  in  the  year  1815,  and,  comparing  it  wi 
Duke  dfe  Berry's  catastrophe  in  1820,  teD  me  if 
not  as  good  a  right  to  the  character  of  *  Fai 
both  senses  of  t^e  word,  as  Fitzgerald  and  Cole 

'  Crimson  tears  will  follow  yet—* 
and  have  not  they  ? 


}. 
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't  pretend  to  foresee  what  wOI  happen 
1  Englishers  at  this  distance,  but  I  vaticinate 
[taly ;  in  wbilk  case,  I  don't  know  that  I 
e  a  finger  in  it.  I  dislike  the  Austrians, 
the  Italiaiis  infamously  oppressed ;  and  if 
,  why,  I  will  recommend  *  the  erection'  of  a 
m  Drumsnab,'  like  DugjQd  Dalgetty.  " 


LETTER  CCCLXXI. 

TO  MR  BfllRBAY. 

«  Rarenna,  May  8th,  1820. 
your  not  having  written  again,  an  inten- 
i  your  letter  of  the  7th  ultimo  indicated, 
>  presume  that  the  *  Prophecy  of  Dante' 
en  found  more  worthy  than  its  predecessors 
«  of  your  iUustrious  synod.  In  that  case, 
e  in  some  perplexity  ;  to  end  which,  I  re- 
u,  that  you  are  not  to  consider  yourself  as 
pledged  to  publish  any  thing  because  it  is 
t  always  to  act  according  to  your  own 
opinions,  or  those  of  your  friends;  and  to 
lat  you  will  in  no  degree  offend  me  by  *  de- 
e  article,'  to  use  a  technical  phrase.  The 
enrations  on  John  Wilson's  attack,  I  do 
I  for  publication  at  this  time ;  and  I  send  a 
rses  to  Mr.  Rinnaird  (they  were  written  last 
;rossing  the  Po)  which  must  not  be  pub- 
er.  I  mention  this,  because  it  is  proba- 
y  give  you  a  copy.  Pray  recollect  this,  as 
mere  verses  of  society,  and  written  upon 
>Iing8  and  passions.  And,  moreover,  I  can't 
'any  mutilations  or  omissions  oi  Pulci :  the 
as  beto  ever  free  from  such  in  Italy,  the 
Christianity,  and  the  translation  may  be  so 
I ;  though  you  will  think  it  strange  that 
Id  have  allowed  such  freedom  for  many 
tu  the  Morgante,  while  the  other  day  they 
I  the  whole  translation  of  the  Fourth  Canto 
Harold,  and  have  persecuted  Leoni,  the 
—so  he  writes  me,  and  so  I  could  have  told 
he  consulted  me  before  his  publication, 
rs  how  much  more  politics  interest  men  in 
3  than  religion.  Half  a  dozen  invectives 
Tumy  confiscate  Childe  Harold  in  a  month ; 
and  twenty  cantos  of  quizzing  monks  and 
jid  church  government,  are  let  loose    for 

I  copy  Leoni's  account 
ignorera  forse  che  la  mia  versione  del  4° 
Childe  Harold  fu  confiscata  ia  ogni  parte : 
io  ho  dovuto  soffrir  vessazioni  altrettanto 
iianto  illiberali,  ad    arte  che  alcuni  versi 
lusi  dalla  censura.    Ma  siccome  il  divieto 
xiinario  che  accrescere  la  curiosita  cosi  quel 
'  Italia  h  ricercato  pin  che  mai,  epenso 
tampare  in  Inghilterra  senza  nulla  esclu- 
agurata  condizione  di  questa  mia  patria  1 
si  puo-  chiamare  una  terra  cosi  awilita 
na,  dagli  upmini,  da  se  medesima.' 
will  translate  this  to  you.    Has  he  had  his 
enclosed  it  to  you  month»,ago. 
atended  piece  of  publication  I  shall  dissuade 

or  he  may  chance  to  see  the  inside  of 


►'8. 


The  last  sentence  of  his  letter  is  the 


common  and  pathetic  sentiment  of  all  his  country- 
men. 

**  Sir  Humphry  Davy  was  here  hist  fortnight,  and 
I  was  in  his  company  in  the  house  of  a  very  pretty 
Italian  lady  of  rank,  who,  by  way  of  displaying  her 
learning  in  presence  of  the  great  chemist,  then  de- 
scribing his  fourteenth  ascension  of  Mount  Vesuvius, 
asked  *  ifthere  wasnot  a  similar  volcano  in  Ireland?' 
My  only  notion  of  an  Irish  volcano  consisted  of  the 
lake  of  Rilkimey,  which  I  naturally  conceived  her 
to  mean ;  but  on  second  thoughts  I  divined*that  she 
alluded  to  /celand  and  to  Hecla— and  so  it  proved, 
though  she  sustained  her  volcanic  topography  for 
some  time  with  all  the  amiable  pertinacity  of  *  the 
feminie.^  She  soon  after  turned  to  me,  and  asked 
me  various  questions  itbout  sir  Humphry's  philoso- 
phy, and  I  explained  as  well  as  an  oracle  his  skill  in 
gasen  safety  lamps,  and  ungluing  the  Pompeian  MSS. 
*  But  what  do  you  call  him  ?'  said  she.  *  A  great 
chemist,'  quoth  I.  *  What  can  he  do  ?'  repeated 
the  lady.  •  Almost  any  thing,'  said  I.  *0h,  then, 
mio  caro,  do  pray  beg  bun  to  give  me  something  to 
dye  my  eyebrows  bkick.  I  have  tried  a  thousand 
things,  and  the  colours  all  come  off;  and  besides, 
they  don't  grow  :  can't  he  invent  something  to  niake 
them  grow  V  All  this  with  the  greatest  earnestness ; 
and  what  you  will  be  surprised  at,  she  is  neither 
ignorant  ^or  a  fool,  but  really  well  educated  and  clever. 
But  they  speak  Uke  children,  when  first  out  of  their 
convents;  and,  after  all,  this  is  better  than  an  Eng- 
lish blue-stocking. 

**  I  did  not  tell  Sir  Hymphry  of  this  last  piece  of 
philosophy,  not  knowing  how  he  might  take  it.  Davy 
was  much  taken  with  Ravenna,  and  the  PRimTiyE 
Italianism  of  the  people,  who  are  unused  to  fo- 
reigners :  but  he  only  staid  a  day. 

^  Send  me  Scott's  novels  and  some  news. 

**  P.S.  I  have  begun  and  advanced  into  the  second 
act  of  a  tragedy  on  the  subject  of  the  Doge's  con- 
^)iracy  (i.  e.  the  story  of  Marino  Faliero) ;  but  my 
present  feeling  is  so  little  encouraging  on  such  mat- 
ters, that  I  begin  to  think  I  have  mined  my  talent  out, 
and  proceed  in  no  great  phantasy  of  finding  a  new 
vein. 

^  P.S.  I  sometimes  think  fif  the  Italians  don't  rise) 
of  coming  over  to  England  in  the  autumn  after  the 
coronation  (at  which  1  would  not  appear,  on  account 
of  my  family  schism),  but  as  yet  I  can  decide  nothing. 
The  place  must  be  a  great  deal  changed  since  I  left 
it,  now  more  than  four  years  ago.'' 


LETTER  CCCLXXU. 

TO  MK  MURRAY. 

'Ravenna,  Hay  2(Hb,  1820. 

**  Murray,  my  dear,  make  my  respects  to  Thomas 
Campbell,  and  tell  him  from  me,  with  faith  and 
friendship,  three  things  that  he  must  right  in  his  poets: 
Firstly,  be  says  Anstey's  Bath  Guide  Characters  are 
taken  from  Smollett.  'Tis  impossible; — the  Guide 
was  published  in  1766,  and  Humphrey  Clinker  in  1771 
— dunque,  'tis  Smollett  who  has  taken  from  Anstey. 
Secondly,  he  does  not  know  to  whom  Cowper  alludes, 
when  he  says  that  there  was  one  who  *  built  a  church 
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to  Godt  and  then  blasphemed  his  name :'  it  was  *  Deo 
erexit  Voltaire*  to  whom  that  maniacal  Cal?inist  and 
coddled  poet  alludes.  Thirdly,  he  misquotes  and 
spoils  a  passage  from  Shakspeare,  '  to  gild  refined 
gold,  to  paint  the  lily/  &c. ;  for  lily  he  puts  rose^  and 
bedeWls  in  more  words  than  one  the  whole  quotation. 
^Now,  Tom  is  a  fine  follow;  but  he  should  be 
correct :  for  the  first  is  an  injustice  (to  Anstey),  the 
second  an  ignorance,  and  the  third  a  blunder.  Tell 
him  all  this,  and  let  him  take  it  in  goo<l  part;  for  T 
might  have  rammed  it  into  a  review  and  rowed  him — 
instead  of  which,  I  act  like  a  Christian. 

"Yours,  fee." 


LETTER  CCCLXXIII. 

TO  MR  MORRAY. 

« Ravenna,  May  20th,  1820. 

"  First  and  foremost,  you  must  forward  my  letter  to 
Moore,  dated  2d  January,  which  I  said  you  might 
open,  but  desired  yow  to  forward.  Now,  you  should 
really  not  forget  these  little  things,  because  they  do 
mischief  among  friends.  You  are  an  excellent  man, 
a  great  man,  and  live  among  great  men,  but  do  pray 
recollect  your  absent  friends  and  authors. 

"  In  the  first  place,  your  packets;  then  a  letter  from 
Kinnaird,  on  the  most  urgent  business ;  another  from 
Moore,  about  a  communication  to  Lady  -Byron  of 
importance;  a  fourth  from  the  mother  of  Allegra;  and 
fifthly,  at  Ravenna,  the  Contessa  G.  is  on  the  eve  of 
being  divorced. — But  the  Italian  public  are  on  our 
side,  particularly  the  women, — and  the  men  also, 
because  they  say  that  he  had  no  business  to  take  the 
business  up  now  after  a  year  of  toleration.  All  her 
relations  (who  arc  numerous,  high  in  rank,  and  power- 
ful) are  furious  against  him  for  his  conduct.  I  am 
warned  to  be  on  my  guard,  as  he  is  very  capable  of 
employing  «tcar22— this  is  Latin  as  well  as  Italian,  so 
you  can  understand  it;  but  I  have  arms^  and  don't 
mind  them,  thinking  that  I  could  pepper  his  raga< 
muflins,  if  they  don't  oome  unawares,  and  that,  if  they 
do,  one  may  as  well  end  that  way  as  another ;  and  it 
would  besides  serve  you  as  an  advertisement. 

'  Han  may  escape  flrom  rope  or  gun,  &c. 

Bat  he  who  takes  woman,  woman,  woman,'  &c. 

"  Yours. 
"  P.S.    J  have  looked  over  the  press,  but  heaven 
knows  how.  Think  what  I  have  on  band,  and  the  post 
going  out  to-morrow.    Do  you  remember  the  epitaph 
on  Voltaire? 

•  Ci-git  I'enfant  gftt^,'  &c. 

'  Here  lies  the  spoilt  child 
Of  the  world  which  he  spoil'd.' 

The  original  is  in  Grimm  and  Diderot,  &c.  &c.  &c." 


LETTER  CCCLXXIV. 

TO  MR  MOORE. 

«  Ravenna,  May  24th,  1820. 
**  I  wrote  to  you  a  few  days  ago.    There  is  also  a 
letter  of  January  last  for  you  at  Murray's,  which  will 


\ 


explain  to  you  why  I  am  here.  Munay  w 
have  forwarded  it  long  ago.  I  enclose  you  an 
from  a  countrywoman  of  yours  at  Paris,  whi 
moved  my  entrails.  You  will  have  the  g( 
perhaps,  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  her  story 
will  help  her  as  far  as  I  can, — though  not  intlu 
way  she  proposes.  Her  letter  is  evidently  uu 
and  so  natural,  that  the  orthography  is  also  is 
of  nature. 

^Here  is  a  poor  creature,  ill  and  solita 
thinks,  as  a  last  resource,  of  translating  yoi 
into  French !  Was  there  ever  such  a  noti 
seems  (o  me  the  consummation  of  despair 
inquire,  and  let  me  know,  and,  if  you  could 
bill  on  me  here  for  a  few  hundred  Audcs, 
banker's,  I  will  duly  honour  it, — that  is,  if  si 
an  impostor.^  If  not,  let  me  know,  that  1 1 
something  remitted  by  my  banker  Longhi,of  I 
for  I  have  no  correspondence^  myself,  at  B 
tell  her  she  must  not  translate; — if  she  does,  i 
the  height  of  ingratitude. 

^^I  had  a  letter  (not  of  the  same  kind,  both 
and  flattery)  from  a  Madame  Sophie  Gail,  c 
whom  1  take  to  be  the  spouse  of  a  Gallo-Gree 
name.  Who  is  she  ?  and  what  is  she  ?  and  hi 
she  to  take  an  interest  in  my  poeshie  or  its 
If  you  know  her,  tell  her,  with  my  oomplimei 
as  I  only  read  French,  I  have  not  answered  b 
but  would  have  done  so  in  Italian,  if  I  had  nol 
it  would  k)ok  like  an  affectation.  I  haveji 
scolding  my  monkey  for  tearing  the  seal  of  h( 
and  spoiling  a.mock  book,  in  which  I  putros 
I  had  a  civei-cat  the  other  day,  too;  but  itn 
after  scratching  hiy  monkey's  cheek,  and  I  ami 
of  it  still.  It  was  the  fiercest  beast  I  even 
like  ^  ^  in  the  face  and  manner. 

"  I  have  a  world  of  things  to  say ;  but,  as 
not  come  to  a  denouement,  I  don't  care  to  be 
history  till  it  is  wound  up.  After  jou  weol 
a  fever,  but  got  well  again  without  bark.  S 
phry  Davy  was  here  the  other  day,  and  liked  ] 
very  much.  He  will  tell  ypu  any  thing  3 
wish  to  know  about  the  place  and  your  hun 
vitor. 

**  Your  apprehensions  (arising  from  Scoti 
unfounded.  There  are  no  damages  in  this 
but  there  will  probably  be  a  separtition 
them,  as  her  family,  which  is  a  principal  01 
connexions,  are  very  much  against  him,  for  tl 
of  his  conduct; — and  he  is  old  and  obstinate, 
is  young  and  a  woman,  determined  to  sacrifi 
thing  to  her  affections*  I  have  given  her 
advice,  viz.,  to  stay  with  him, — pointing  out 
of  a  separated  woman  (for  the  priests  won't  I 
live  openly  together,  unless  the  husband  sane 
and  making  the  most  exquisite  moral  reflet 
but  to  no  purpose.    She  says, '  I  will  stay  iv 

*  According  to  his  desire,  I  waited  upon  this  yo 
having  provided  myself  with  a  rouleau  of  fifleen  0 
Napoleons  to  present  to  her  from  his  lordship ;  bi 
very  creditable  spirit,  my  young  countrywoman 
the  gift,  saying  that  Lord  Byron  had  mistaken  the 
her  application  to  him,  which  was  to  request  that, 
ing  her  to  have  the  sheets  of  soojie  of  his  works  bei 
lication,  he  would  enable  her  to  prepare  early  tn 
for  the  French  booksellers,  and  thus  afford  her  tl 
of  acquiring  something  towards  a  lirelihood. 
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it  you  remain  with  me.  It  is  hard  that  I 
Ihe  only  woman  in  Romagna  who  is  not  to 
jnico^  but,  if  not,  I  will  not  lire  with  him; 
Jie  consequences,  love,  &c.  &c.  &c.' — you 
females  reason  on  such  occasions. 
s  he  has  let  it  go  on,  till  he  can  do  so  no 
lit  he  wants  her  to  stay,  and  dismiss  me ; 
I't  like  to  pay  back  her  dowry  and  to  make 
.  Her  relations  are  rather  for  the.sepa- 
they  detest  him, — indeed,  so  does  every 
e  populace  and  the  women  are,  as  usual, 
}  who  are  in  the  wrong,  viz.,  the  lady  and 

I  shoukl  have  retreated,  but  honoiv,  and 
IS  which  has  attached  her,  prevent  me, — 
ing  of  love>  for  I  bve  her  most  entirely, 
:  enough  to  persuade  her  to  sacrifice  every 
frenzy.  *  I  see  how  it  will  end ;  she  will 
tenth  Mrs  Sbuffleton.' 
»er  is  fidshed,  and  so  must  this  letter. 

"  Vours  ever, 

«B. 
I  regret  that  you  have  not  completed  the 
dges.  Pray,  bow  come  you  to  bestJTIin 
nrray  has  four  or  fire  things  of  mine  in 
aew  Don  Juan,  which  his  back-shop  synod 
re; — a  translation  of  the  first  canto  of 
i^mte  Maggiore,  excellent ; — a  short  ditto 
3,  not  so  much  approved ; — the  Prophecy 
very  grand  and  woi^lhy,  &e.  &c.  &c. ; — a 
se  answer  to  Blackwood's  Observations  on 

with  a  savage  Defence  of  Pope — likely  to 
»w.     The  opinions  above  I  quote  from 
i  hisUtican  senate;— you  will  form  your 
you  see  the  things. 

ill  have  no  great  chance  of  seeing  tne,  for 
think  J  must  finish  in  Italy.  Butj  if  you 
^ay,  you  shall  have  a  tureen  of  macaroni 
ae  about  yourself  and  your  intents, 
istees  are  going  to  lend  Earl  Blessington 
land  pk>unds  (at  six  per  c&Bd.)  on  a  Dublin 

Only  think  of  my  becoming  an  Irish  ab- 


LETTER  CCCLXXV. 


TO  MR  HOPPNBR. 


«  Ravenna,  May  25, 1800. 
nan  named  Ruppsecht  has  sent  me, heaven 
,  several  Deutsche  Gazettes,  of  all  which 
id  neither  word  nor  letter.  I  have  sent 
closed  to  beg  you  to  translate  to  me  some 
bich  appear  to  be  Goethe's  upon  Manfred 
niay  judge  by  two  notes  of  admiration 
tut  after  something  ridiculous  by  us),  and 
iypocondrisck,'  are  any  thing  but  favour- 
tall  regret  this,  for  I  should  have  been 
oethe's  good  word ;  but  I  sha'n't  alter  my 
lim,  even  though  he  should  be  savage, 
ou  excuse  this  trouble^  and  do  me  this 
iever  mind — soften  nothing — I  am  literary 
ing  had  good  and  evil  said  in  most  modern 

"  Believe  me,  ^.^ 


LETTER  CCCLXXVI. 

TO  MB  MOORE. 

*  Ravenna,  June  lit,  1880.' 

"  I  have  received  a  Parisian  letter  from  W.  W., 
which  I  prefer  answering  through  you,  if  that  worthy 
be  still  at  Paris,  and,  as  he  says,  an  occasional  visitor 
of  yours.  In  November  last  he  wrote  to  me  a  well- 
meaning  letter,  stating,  for  some  reasons  of  his  own, 
his  belief  that  a  reunion  might  be  effected  between 
Lady  B.  and  myself.  To  this  I  answered  as  usual ; 
and  he  sent  me  a  second  letter,  repeating  his  notions, 
which  letter  I  have  never  answered ,  having  had  a 
thousand  other  things  to  think  of.  He  now  writes  as 
if  he  believed  that  he  had  offended  me  by  touching  on 
the  topic;  and  I  wish  you  to  assure  him  that  [  am  not 
at  aU  so,— but,  on  the  contrary,  obliged  by  his  good- 
nature. At  the  same  time'acquaint  him  the  thing  ia 
impossible.  You  know  this,  as  well  as  I, — and 
there  let  it  end. 

^  I  believe  that  1  showed  you  his  epistle  in  autumn 
last.  He  asks  me  if  I  have  heard  of  my '  laureat'  at 
Paris,* — somebody  who  has  written 'a  most  sangui- 
nary Epitre' against  me;  but  whether  in  French,  pr 
Dutch,  or  on  what  score,  I  know  not,  and  be  don't 
say,— exqept  that  {for  my  satisfaction)  he  says  it  is 
the  best  thing  in  the  fellow's  volume.  If  there  is  any 
thing  of  the  kind  that  I  ought  to  know,  you  will  doubt- 
less tell  me.  I  suppose  it  to  be  something  of  the 
usual  sort ; — he  says,  he  don't  remember  the  author'^ 
name. 

"  I  wrote  to  you  some  ten  days  ago,  and  expect 
an  answer  at  your  leisure. 

^  The  separation  business  still  continues,  and  all 
the  world  are  implicated,  including  priests  and  car- 
dinals. The  public  opinion  is  furious  against  him, 
bcitouse  he  ought  to  have  cut  the  matter  short  at  first, 
and  not  waited  twelve  months  to  begin.  Hie  has  been 
trying  at  evidence,  but  can  get  none  sufficient;  for 
what  would  make  fifty  divorces  in  England  won't  do 
here — there  must  be  the  mo«/dt?ct4kaf  proofs.  *  't-  * 

^  It  is  the  first  cause  of  the  kind  attempted  in  Ra- 
venna for  these  two  hundred  years ;  for,  though  they 
often  separate,  they  assign  a  difierent  motive.  You 
know  that  the  continental  incontinent  are  more  de- 
licate than  the  English,  and  don't  like  proclaiming 
their  coronation  in  a  court,  even  when  nobody  doubts 
it. 

^All  her  relations  are  furious  against  him.  « The 
father  has  challenged  him — a  supej^uous  valour,  for 
he  don't  fight,  though  suspected  of  two  assassinations 
— one  of  the  famous  Monzoni  of  Forli.  Warning  was 
given  me  not  to  take  such  long  rides  in  the  Pine  Forest 
without  being  on  my  guard;  so  I  take  my  stiletto  and 
a  pair  of  pistols  in  my  pocket  during  my  daiJy  rides. 

^'  1  won't  stir  from  this  place  till  the  mal^ter  is  settled 
one  way  or  the  other.  She  is  as  femininely  firm  as 
possible;  and  the  opinion  is  so  much  against  him, 
that  the  advocates  decline  to  undertake  his  cause,  be- 
cause they  say  that  he  is  either  a  fool  or  a  rogue — fool, 
if  he  did  not  discover  the  liaison  till  now ;  and  rogue, 
if  he  did  know  it,  and  waited,  for  some  bad  end,  to 
divulge  it.    In  short,  there  has  been  nothing  like  it 
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nnce  the  days  of  Goido  di  Polenta's  family,  in  these 
parts. 

**  If  the  man  has  me  taken  off,  like  Polonius,  '  say 
he  made  a  good  end ' — for  a  melodrame.  The  principal 
security  is,  that  he  has  not  the  courage  to  spend 
twenty  scudi — the  average  price  of  a  clean-handed 
bravo— otherwise  there  is  no  want  of  opportunity,  for 
I  lide  about  the  woods  every  evening,  with  (me  ser- 
vant, and  sometimes  an  acquaintance,  who  latterly 
looks  a  little  queer  in  solitary  bits  of  bushes. 

**  Good  bye. — Write  to  yours  ever,  fee" 


LETTER  CCCLXXVII. 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

*  Ravenna,'  Jane  7th,  ISSO. " 
*^  Enclosed  is  somethmg  which  will  interest  you,  to 
wit,  the  opinion  of  the  greatest  man  of  Germany — 
perhaps  oi  Europe — upon  one  of  the  great  men  of 
your  advertisements  (d1  ^famous  hands,'  as  Jacob 
Tonson  used  to  say  of  his  ragamuffins) — in  short,  a 
critique  of  Goethe's  upon  Manfred.  Thore  is  the 
original,  an  English  translation,  and  an  Italian  one; 
keep  them  all  in  your  archives,  for  the  opinions  of  such 
'a  man  as  Groethe,  whether  favourable  or  not,  are 
always  interesting — and  this  is  more  so,  as  favourable. 
His  Fmist  I  never  read,  for  I  don't  know  OenuMi ; 
but  Matthew  Monk  Lewis,  in  1816,  at  Coligny ,  trans- 
lated most  of  it  to  me  viva  voce,  and  I  was  naturally 
much  struck  with  it ;  but  it  was  the  Steinbach  and 
the  Jungfraut  and  something  else,  much  more  than 
Faustus,  that  made  me  write  Manfred.  The  first 
scene,  however,  and  that  of  Faustus,  are  very  similar. 
Acknowledge  this  letter. 

"  Yours  ever. 
**P.S.  I  have  received  Ivanhoe; — good.  Pray 
send  me  some  tooth-powder  and  tincture  of  myrrh,  by 
Waitet  &o.  Ricciardetto  should  have  been  trans- 
lated literally,  or  not  at  all.  As  to  puffing  Whistle- 
craft,  it  won*t  do.  I  *il  tell  you  why  some  day  or 
other.  Cornwall 's  a  poet,  but  spoilt  by  the  detestable 
schools  of  the  day.  Mrs  Hemans  is  a  poet  also,  but  toq 
stiltified  and  apostrophic, — and  quite  wrong.  Men 
died  calmly  before  the  Christian  era,  and  since, 
without  Christianity :  witness  the  Romans,  and,  lately, 
Thistlewood,  Sandt,  and  Louvel — m&n  who  ought  to 
have'been  weighed  down  with  their  crimes^  even 
had  they  believed.  A  deathbed  is  a  matter  of  nerves 
and  constitution,  and  not  of  religion.  Voltaire  was 
frightened,  Frederick  of  Prussia  not :  Christians  the 
same,  according  to  their  strength  rather  than  their 
creed.  What  does  H  *  *  H  *  *  mean  by  his  stanza? 
which  is  octave  got  drunk  or  gone  mad.  He  ought  to 
have  his  ears  boxed  with  Thor's  hammer  for  rhyming 
so  fantastically." 

The  following  is  the  article  from  Goethe's  ^Runst 
und  Alterthum,"  endused  in  this  letter.  The  grave 
confidence  with  which  the  venerable  critic  traces  the 
fancies  of  his  brother  poet  to  real  persons  and  events, 
making  no  difficulty  even  of  a  double  murder  at  Flo- 
rence to  furnish  grounds 'for  his  theory,  affords  an 
amusing  instance  of  the  disposition  so  prevalent 
throughout  Europe,  to  picture  Byron  as  a  man  of 
marvela  and  mysteries,  as  well  in  his  life  as  his  poetry* 


To  these  exaggerated,  or  wholly  false  nptions  ( 
the  numorous  fictions  palmed  upon  the  yroM 
romantic  tours  and  wonderful  advoitures,  in 
he  never  saw,  and  with  persons  that  never  ex 
have,  no  doubt,  considerably  contributed;  a 
consequence  is,  so  utteriy  out  of  truth  and  nat 
the  representations  of  his  life  and  characti 
current  upon  the  continent,  that  it  may  be  que 
whetlfbr  the  real  ^ flesh  and  blood**  hero  d 
page8,~the  social,  practical-minded^and,  widi 
fiiults  and  ecgentricities,  EngHt^  Lord  Byron, 
not,  to  the  over-exalted  imaginations  of  most 
foreign  admirers,  appear  but  an  ordinary,  unroi 
and  prosaic  personage. 

«  GOETHE  ON  MANFRED.  [I8».J 

^  Byron's  tr^edy,  Manfred,  was  to  me  a  woi 
phenomenon,  and  one  that  closely  touched  me. 
smgular  intellectual  poet  has  taken  my  Faus 
himself,  and  extracted  from  it  the  stnmgest  dc 
ment  for  his  hypochondriac  humour.  He  has 
use  of  the  impelling  principles  in  his  own  w/ij, 
own  purposes,  so  that  no  one  of  them  memai 
same;  and  it  is  particularly  on  this  account 
cannot  enough  admire  his  genius.  The  wt^ 
this  way  so  completely  formed  anew,  that  it  wo 
an  interesting  task  for  the  critic  to  point  out  no 
the  alterations  he  has  made,  but  their  degree 
semblance  with^  or'  dissimilarity  to,  the  origin 
the  course  of  which  I  cannot  deny  iXmX  the  g 
heat  of  an  unbounded  and  exuberant  dest)air  be 
at  last  oppressive  tu  us.  Yet  itf  the  dissatis&cti 
feel  always  connected  with  esteem  and  admirat 

^  We  find  thus  in  this  tragedy  tlie  quintesse 
the  most  astonishing  talent  bom  to  be  its  ow 
mentor.  The  character  of  Lord  Byron's  lif 
poetry  hardfy  permits  acjust  and  equitable  i 
elation.  He  has  often  enough  confessed  wha 
that  torments  htm.  He  has  repeatedly  pourtnj 
and  scarcely  any  one  feels  compassion  for  lb 
tolerable  suffering,  over  which  he  is  ever  laboi 
ruminating.  There  are,  properly  speaking,  ti 
males  whose  phantoms  for  ever  haunt  him,  aodi 
in  this  piece  also,  perform  principal  parts — one 
the  name  of  Astarte,  the  other  without  fwm  or  i 
presence,  and  merely  a  voice.  Of  the  horri 
currence  which  took  place  with  the  former,  thei 
ing  is  related.  When  a  bold  and  enterprising 
man,  he  won  the  affections  of  a  Florentine  lady, 
husband  discovered  the  amour,  and  munlen 
wife ;  but  the  murderer  was  the  same  night 
dead  in  the  street,  and  there  was  no  one  on  who 
suspicion  could  be  attached.  Lord  Byron  rei 
from  Florence,  and  these  spirits  haunted  him 
life  after. 


*  Of  this  kind  are  the  accounts,  filled  with  alli 
circumstantial  wonders,  of  his  residence  in  the  is 
MytHene ;— his  voyages  to  Sicily,— to  Ithaca,  with  tbi 
tess  Gaiccioli,  &c.,  &c.  But  the  most  absurd,  perh 
all  these  fabrications,  are  the  stories  told  by  Pouqae^ 
the  poet's  religious  conferences  in  the  cell  of  Fathe 
at  Athens;  and  the  still  more  unconscionable  fici 
which  Rizo  has  indulged,  in  giving  the  details  of 
tended  tbektrioal  scene,  got  up  (according  to  thisp 
historian)  between  Lord  Byron  and  the  Archbishop  o 
at  the  tomb  of  Botzaris,  in  Missolonghi. 
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**  This  romantic  incident  is  rendered  highly  pro- 
aUe  by  innumerable  allusions  to  it  in  his  poems, 
k,^  for  instance,  when  turning  hb  sad  contemplations 
■wards,  he  applies -to  himself  the  fatal  history  of  the 
log  of  Sparta.  It  is  as  follows : — ^Pausanias,  a  La- 
edemonian  general,  acquires  glory  by  the  important 
ictory  at  Plataea,  but  afterwards  forfeits  the  con- 
l^oce  of  his  countrymen  through  his  arrogance, 
ktiQacy^  and  secret  intrigues  with  the  enemies  of 
h  country.  This  man  draws  upon  himself  the  heavy 
nilt  of  innocent  blood,  which  attends  him  to  Itis  end ; 
r,  while  commanding  the  fleet  of  the  allied  Greeks, 
the  Black  Sea,  he  is  inflamed  with  a  violent  passion 
ra  Byzantine  maiden.  After  long  resistance,  he  at 
igth  obtains  her  from  her  parents,  and  she  is  to  be 
liTered  up  to  him  at  night.  She  modestly  desires 
s  servant'  to  put  out  the  lamp,  and,  while  groping 
r  -way  in  the  dark,  she  overturns  it.  Pausanias  is 
akened  from  his  sleep,  apprehensive  of  an  attack 
oa  murderers — he  seizes  his  sword,  and  destroys  his 
stress.  The  horrid  sight  never  leaves  him.  Her 
tde  pursues  him  unceasingly,  and  he  implores  for 

in  vain  from  the  gods  and  the  exorcising  priest. 
^  That  pdet  must  have  a  lacerated  heart  who  selects 
*Ii  a  scene  from  antiquity,  appropriates  it  to  him- 
r»  and  burthens  his  tragic  image  with  it.  The 
Owing  soliloquy,  which  is  overladen  with  gloom  and 
V'carincss  of  life,  is,  by  this  remlirk^  rendered  in- 
i^ible.  We  recommend  it  as  an  exercise  to  all 
^xids  of  declamation  Hamlet'if  soliloquy  appears 
>voved  upon  here."  * 


LETTER  CCCLXXVIIL 

TO  MR  MOORE. 

*  Ravenna,  June  9th,  1820. 
^Galignani  has  just  sent  me  the  Paris  edition  of 
dr  works  (which  1  wrote  to  order),  and  I  am  glad 
see  my  old  friends  with  a  French  face.  I  have 
^n  skimming  and  dipping,  in  and  over  them,  like  a 
"^cdlow,  and  as  pleased  as  one.  It  is  the  first  time 
9^t  I  had  E»6en  the  Melodies  without  music ;  and,  I 
m't  know  how,  but  I  can*t  read  in  a  music-book — 
^  crotchets  confound  the  words  in  my  head,  though 
r^ecollect  them  perfectly  when  sung.  Music  assists 
9^  memory  through  the  ear,  not  through  the  eye ;  I 
&an,  that  her  quavers  perplex  me  upon  paper,  but 
^f  are  a  help  when  heard.    And  thus  I  was  glad 

see  the  words  without  their  borrowed  robes  ;-^to 
^  mind  they  look  none  the  worse  for  their  nudity. 

^  The  biographer  has  made  a  botch  of  your  life — 
^ing  your  father  *  a  venerable  old  gentleman,'  and 
^^tUDg  of  *Addison,'  and  *  dowager  countesses.* 

that  damned  fellow  was  to  write  my  life,  I  would 
^xtainly  take  his.  And  then,  at  the  Dublin  dinner, 
^u  have  '  made  a  speeoh '  (do  you  recollect,  at  Dou- 
^^  K.'s,  '  Sir,  he  made  me  a  speech  ? ')  too  compli- 
fe^entaiy  to  the  '  living  poets,'  and  somewhat  redolent 
^  UQirersal  praise.    /  am  but  too  well  off  in  it,  but  * 

'^Vou  have  not  sent  me  any  poetical  or'personal 

'^The  critic  here  subjoins  the  soliloquy  from  Manfred, 
^finaing  "  We  are  the  fools  of  time  and  terror,"  in  which 
^<  allusion  to  Pausanias  occurs. 


news  of  yourself.  Why  don't  you  complete  an  Italian 
Tour  of  the  Pudges?  I  have  just  been  turning  over 
Little,  which  I  knew  by  heart  in  1803,  being  then  in 
my  fifteenth  summer.  Heigho  1  I  believe  all  the  mis- 
chief I  have  ever  done,  or  sung,  has  been  owing  to 
that  confounded  book  of  yours. 

**  In  my  last  I  told  you  of  a  cargo  of 'Poeshie,'  which 
i  had  sent  to  M.  at  his  own  impatient  desire ; — and, 
now  he  has  got  it,  he  don't  like  it,  and  demurs.  Per- 
haps he  is  right.  I  have  no  great  opinion  of  any  of 
my  last  shipment,  except  a  translation  from  Pulci, 
which  is  word  for  word,  and  verse  for  verse. 
.  "  I  am  in  the  Third  Act  of  a  Tragedy ;  but  whether 
it  will  be  finished  or  not,  I  know  not :  I  have,  at  this 
present,  too  many  passions  of  my  own  on  hand  to  do 
justice  to  those  of  the  dead.  Besides  the  vexations 
mentioned  in  my  last,  I  have  incurred  a  quarrel  with 
the  Pope's  carabiniers,  or  gens  d'armerie,  who  have 
petitioned  the  Cardinal  against  my  liveries,  as  re- 
sembling too  nearly  their  own  lousy  uniform.  They 
particularly  object  to  the  epaulettes,  which  all  the 
world  with  us  have  on  upon  gala  days.  My  liveries 
are  of  the  colours  conforming  to  my  arms,  and  have 
been  the  family  hue  since  the  year  1066. 

**  I  have  sent  a  tranchant  reply,  as  you  may  sup- 
pose; and  have  given  to  understand  that,  if  any 
soldados  of  that  respectable  corps  insult  my  servants, 
I  will  do  likewise  by  their  gallant  commanders ;  and  I 
have  directed  my  ragamuflins,  six  in  number,  who  are 
tolerably  savage,  to  defend  themselves,  in  case  of  ag- 
gression ;  and,  on  holydays  and  gaudy  days,  I  shall 
arm  the  whole  set,  including  myself,  in  case  of  acci- 
dents or  treachery.  I  used  to  play  pretty  well  at  the 
broad-sword,  once  upon  a  time,  at  Angelo's ;  but  I 
should  like  the  pistol,  our  national  buccaneer  weapon, 
better,  though  I  am  out  of  practice  at  present.  How- 
ever, [  can  *  wink  and  hold  out  mine  iron.'  It  makes 
me  think  (the  whole  thing  does)  of  Romeo  and  Juliet 
—  now,  Gregory,  remember  thy  smashing  blow.* 

"All  these  feuds,  however,  with  the  Cavalier  for 
his  wife,  and  the  troopers  for  my  liveries,  are  very 
tiresome  to  a  quiet  man,  who  does  his  best  to  please 
all  the  world,  and  longs  for  fellowship  and  good  will. 
Pray  write. 

"  I  am  yours,  &c.*' 


LETTER  CCCLXXIX. 

TO  MR  MOORE, 

«  Ravenna,  July  13th,  1830. 
**  To  remove  or  increase  your  Irish  anxiety  about 
my  being  'in  a  wisp,'*  I  answer  your  letter  forth- 
with ;  premising  that,  as  I  am  a  *  Will  of  the  wisp,' 
I  may  chance  to  flit  out  of  it.  But,  first,  a  word  on 
the  Memoir; — I  have  no  objection,  nay,  I  would 
rather  that  one  correct  copy  was  taken  and  deposited 
in  honourable  hands,  in  case  of  accidents  happening 
to  the  original;  for  you  know  that  I  have  none,  and 
have  never  even  re-read,  nor,  indeed,  read  at  all, 
what  is  there  written :  I  only  know  that  I  wrote  it 
with  the  fullest  intention  to  be  *  faithful  and  true*  in 
my  narrative,  but  not  impartial — no,  by  the  Lord  1 
I  can't  pretend  to  be  that,  while  I  feel.  But  i  wish  to 

*  An  Irish  phrase  for  being  in  a  scarpe. 
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give  every  body  oonoeraed  the  opportunity  to  con- 
tradict or  correct  me. 

**  1  have  no  objection  to  any  proper  person  seeing 
what  is  there  written, — seeing  it  was  written,  like 
every  thing  else;  for  the  purpose  of  being  read,  how- 
ever much  many  writings  may  fail  in  arriving  at  that 
object. 

**  With  regard  ix}  *  the  wisp,*  the  Pope  has  pro- 
nounced tAeir  separation.  The  decree  came  yester- 
day from  Babylon, — it  was  she  and  her  friends  who 
demanded  it,  on  the  grounds  of  her  husband's  (the 
noble  Count  Cavalier's)  extraordinary  usage.  He 
opposed  it  with  all  his  might,  because  of  the  alimony, 
which  has  been  assigned,  with  all  her  goods,  chattels, 
carriage,  &c.  to  be  restored  by  him.  In  Italy  they 
can't  divorce.  He  insisted  on  her  giving  me  up,  and 
he  would  forgive  every  thing, — even  the  adultery, 
which  he  swears  that  he  can  prove  by  ''famous  wit- 
nesses.' But,  in  this  country,  the  very  courts  hold 
such  proofs  in  abhorrence,  the  Itali&n^  being  as  much 
more  delicate  in  pubtic  than  the  English,  as  they  are 
more  passionate  in  private. 

^  The  friends  and  relatives,  who  are  numerous  and 
powerful,  reply  to  him — '  Yiw,  yourself,  are  either 
fool  or  knave, — ^fool,  if  you  did  not  see  the  conse- 
quences of  the  approximation  of  these  two  young 
persons, — knave,  if  you  connive  at  it.  Take  your 
choice, — but  don't  break  out  (after  twelve  months  of 
the  closest  intimacy,  und^  your  own  eyes  and  positive 
sanction),  with  a  scandal,  which  can  only  make  you 
ridiculous  and  her  unhappy.' 

^He  swore  that  he  thought  our  intercourse  was 
purely  amicable,  and  that  /  was  more  partial  to  lu'm 
than  to  her,  till  melancholy  testimony  proved  the  con- 
trary. To  this  they  answer,  that  '  Will  of  this  wisp ' 
was  not  an  unknown  person,  and  that  *  clamosa  Fama' 
had  not  proclaimed  the  purity  of  my  morals ; — that 
her  brother,  a  year  ago,  wrote  from  Rome  to  warn 
him,  that  his  wife  woi^ld  infallibly  be  led  astray 
by  this  ignis  fatuus,  unless  he  took  proper  measures, 
all  of  which  he  neglected  to  take,  &c  &c. 

^*Now,  he  says,  that  he  encouraged  my  return 
to  Ravenna,  to  see  *in  quanti  piedi  di  acqua 
siamo,'  and  he  has  found  enough  to  drown  him  in. 
In  short, 

'  Ce  ne  fut  pas  le  tout ;  sa  femme  se  plaignit— 
Proc6s — ^La  parents  se  joint  en  excuse  et  dit 
Que  du  Docteur  venait  tout  le  niauvais  vahxMge : 
Que  cet  homme  6tait  fou,  que  sa  femme  6tait  sage. 
On  fitcasser  le  manage. ' 

It  is  but  to  let  the  women  alone,  in  the  way  of  con- 
flict, for  they  are  sure  to  win  against  the  field.  She 
returns  to  her  father's  house,  and  I  Can  only  see  her 
under  great  restrictions — such  is  the  ciistom  of  the 
country.  The  relations  behaved  very  well  ;-r-I  offered 
any  settlement,  but  they  refused  to  accept  it,  and 
swear  she  sha^n't  live  with  G.  (as  he  has  tried  to 
prove  her  faithless),  but  that  he  shall  maintain  her ; 
and,  in  fact,  a  judgment  to  this  effect  came  yester- 
day. I  am,  of  course,  in  an  awkward  situation 
enough. 

'^I  have  heard  no  more  of  the  carabiniers  who 

protested  against  my  liveries.   They  are  not  popular, 

those  same  soldiers,  and,  in  a  small  row,  the  other 

night,  one  was  slain,  another  wounded,  and  divers 

put  to  flight,  by  some  of  the  Romagnuote  ^oulh,  who 


are  dexterous,  and  somewhat  liberal  of  tb 
The  perpetrators  are' not  discovered,  but  llii 
believe  that  none  of  my  ragamuffins  were  in  it, 
they  are  soihewhat  savage,  and  secretly  anm 
most  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  their  way,  an 
sometimes  a  good  deal  of  litigation. 

^There  is  a  revolution  at  Naples.  If  so 
probably  leave  a  card  at  Ravenna  in  its  way  t 
hardy. 

^  Your  publish^^  seem  to  have  used  you  lOi 
M.  has  shuffled,  and  almost  insinuated  that 
productions  are  dull.  Dull,  sir ! — damme,  c 
believe  he  i»  right.  He  begs  for  the  compl 
my  tragedy  on  Marino  Fali^o,  none  of  whid 
gone  to  Englantl.  The  fifth  act  is  nearly  con 
but  it  is  dreadfully  long— 40  sheets  of  long  pa 
4  pages  each, — about  150  when  printed ;  b 
full  o#  pastime  and  prodigality'  that  I  think  it  ^ 

^  Pmy  send  and  publish  your  Pome  upiNi  m 
don't  be  afraid  of  praising  me  too  highly, 
pocket  my  blushes. 

"  *  Not  actionable  !'—CA«n/r«<;'eii/er/t- 
th^t's  *  a  speech,'- and  I  won't  put  up  with 
pretty  title  to  give  a  man  for  doubting  if  there 
such  place  I 

^  So  my  Gail  is  gone — and  Miss  Mahony  woo 
money.  I  am  very  glad  of  it — I  like  to  be  ge 
free  of  expense.    But  beg  her  not  to  translate 

**  Oh,  pray  tell  Gali^iani  that  I  shall  send 
screed  of  doctrine  if  he  don't  be  more  pond 
Somebody  regularly  detains  two,  and  son 
four,  of  his  Messengers  by  the  way.  Do,  pn 
treat  him  to  be  more  precise.  News  are  woith 
in  this  remote  kingdom  of  the  Ostrogoths. 

^Pray,  reply.    I  should  like  much  tosban 
of  your  Champagne  and  Lafitte,  but  I  am  tt 
{ lian  for  Paris  in  general.    Make  Murray  send  n 
ter  to  you — it  is  full  of  epigrams. 

"  Yours,  Sec 

In  the  separation  that  had  now  taken  j^ 
tween  Count  Guiccioli  and  his  wife,  it  vras  000 
conditions  that  the  lady  should,  in  future,  reside 
the  paternal  roof : — in  consequence  of  which,  Mi 
Guiccioli,  on  the  16th  of  July,  left  Ravenna  a 
tired  to  a  villa  ^belonging  to  Count  Gamba, 
fifteen  miles  distant  trom  that  city.  Here  Lord 
occasionally  visited  her — about  once  or  twice 
haps,  in  the  month— passing  the  rest  of  his  ti 
perfect  solitude.  To  a  mind  like  his,  whose 
was  within  itself,  such  a  mode  of  Ufe  could  hart 
neither  neW  nor  unwelcome ;  but  to  the  w 
young  and  admired,  whose  acquaintance  wii 
world  and  its  pleasures  had  but  just  begin 
change  was,  i|  must  be  confessed,  mpst  8udd< 
trying.  Count  Guiccioli  was  rich,  and,  as  a 
wife,  she  had  gained  absolute  power  over  bin. 
was  proud,  and  his  station  placed  her  aiMX 
highest  in  Ravenna.  They  had  talked  of  tra' 
to  Naples,  Florence,  Paris, — and  eveiy  luxu 
short,  that  wealth  could  command  was  at  be 
posaL 

All  this  she  now  voluntarily  and  detonnineil 
crificed  for  Byron.    Her  splendid  hmne  abaodo 


t  The  title  given  him  by  M.  Lamartine,  ia  ov 
Poemi. 
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her  relations  all  openly  at  war  with  her — ^her  kind 
father  hut  tolerating,  from  fondness,  what  he  could 
not  approve — she  was  now,  upon  a  pittance  of  ;^.200 
a  year,  living  apart  from  the  world,  her  sole  occu- 
pation the  task  of  educating  herself  for  her  illustrious 
lover,  and  her  sole  reward  the  few  brief  glimpses  of 
him  which  their  now  restricted  intercourse  allowed. 
Of  the  man  who  could  inspire  and  keep  alive  so  de- 
voted a  feeling,  it  may  be  pronounced  with  confidence 
that  he  could  not  have  been  such  as,  in  the  freaks 
of  his  own  waywajrd  humour,  he  represented  himself; 
while,  on  the  lady's  side,  the  whole  history  of  her  at- 
tachment goes  to  prove  how  completdy  an  Italian 
woman,  whether  by  nature  or  from  her  social  posi- 
tion, is  led  to  invert  the  usual  course  of  such  frailties 
among  ourselves,  and,  weak  in  resisting  the  first  im- 
pulses of  passion,  to  reserve  the  whole  strength  of  her 
character  for,  a  display  of  constancy  and  devotedness 
afterwards. 


LETTER   CCCLXXX. 

TO  MR  HURRAY. 

•Ravenna,  July  I7th,  1820. 

''I  have  received  some  books,  and  Quarterlies, 
and*  Edinburghs,  for  a}l  which  I  am  grateful ;  they 
contain  all  I  know  of  England,  elcept  by  Galignani's 
newspaper. 

**  The  Tragedy  is  completed,  but  now  comes  the 
task  of  eopy  and  correction.  It  is  very  long  (42  sheets 
of  long  paper,  of  four  pages  each},  and  I  believe  must 
make  more  than  140  or  150  pages,  besides  many  his- 
torical extracts  as  notes,  which  I  mean  to  append. 
History  is  closely  followed.  Dr  Moore's  account  is  in 
some  respects  false,  and  in  all  foolish  and  flippant. 
None  oi  the  chronicles  (and  I  have  consulted  Sanuto, 
Sandi,  Navagero,  and  an  anonymous  Siege  of  Zara, 
besides  the  histories  of  Laugier,  Daru,  Sismondi,  &c.) 
state,  or  even  hint,  that  lie  begged  his  life ;  they  mere> 
ly  say  that  he  did  not  deny  the  conspiracy.  He  was 
one  of  4heir  great  men, — commanded  at  the  Siege  of 
Zara,— beat  80,000  Hungarians,  killing  8000,  and  at 
the  same  time  kept  the  town  he  was  besieging  in  or- 
(ler,'^-took^Capo  d*Istria, — was  ambassador  at  Ge- 
noa, Rome,  and'finally  Doge,  where  he  fell  for  trea- 
son, in  attempting  to  alter  the  government,  by  what 
Sanuto  calls  a  judgment  on  him  for,  many  years  be- 
fore (when  Podesta  and  Captain  of  Treviso),  having 
knocked  down  a  bishop,  who  was  sluggish  .in  car- 
rying the  host  at  a  procession.  He  '  saddles  him,'  as 
Thwackum  did  Square,  *  with  a  judgment;'  but  he  does 
not  mention  whether  he  bad  been  punished  at  the  time 
Imp  what  would  appear  very  strange,  even  now,  and 
Dsust  have  been^till  more  so  in  an  age  of  papal  power . 
and  gloiy.  Sanuto  says,  that  Heaven  took  away  his 
senses  for  this  bufiet,  and  induced  him  to  conspire. 
*Per6  fu^permesso  che  il  Faliero  perdesse  P  intel- 
fetto,'  fcc. 

**  I  do  not  -know  what  your  parlour-boarders  will 
think  of  the  Drama  I  have  founded  upon  this  extraor- 
dinary event.  The  only  similar  one  in  history  is  the 
story  of  Agis,  Ring  of  Sparta,  a  prince  with  the  com- 
mons against  the  aristocracy,  and  losing  his  life  there- 
for.    But  it  shall  be  sent  when  copied. 

^  I  should  be  glad  to  know  why  your  Quartering 


Reviewers,  at  the  close  of '  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem,' 
accuse  me  of  Manicheism  ?  a  compliment  to  which  the 
sweetener  of  *oneof  the  mightiest  spirits'  by  no  means 
reconciles  me.  The  poem  they  review  is  very  noble ; 
but  could  they  not  do  justice  to  the  writer  without 
converting  him  into  my  religious  antidote  ?  I  am  not 
a  Manichean,  nor  an  Any-chean.  I  should  like  to 
know  what  harm  my  *  poeshies'  have  done  ?  I  can't 
tell  what  people  mean  by  making  me  a  hobgoblin." 


LETTER  CCCLXXXL 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

«  Ravenna,  Angiut  SIst,  1830. 

^  I  have  *put  my  soul'  into  the  tragedy  (as  you  if 
it) ;  but  you  know  that  there  are  d— d  souls  as  well  as 
ti^igedies.  Recollect  that  it  is  not  a  political  play, 
though  it  may  'look  like  it :  it  is  strictly  historical. 
Read  the  history  and  judge. 

^  Ada's  picture  is  h^  mother's.  I  am  glad  of  iti- 
the  mother  made  a  good  daughter.  Send  me  Gif- 
ford's  opinion,  and  never  mind  the  Archbishop.  I 
can  neither  send  you  away,  nor  give  you  a  hundred 
pistoles,  nor  a  better  taste :  I  send  you  a  tragedy,  and 
you  ask  for  '  facetious  epistles;'  a  little  like  your  pre- 
decessor, who  advised  Dr  Prideaux  to  *put  some' 
more  humour  into  his  Life  of  Mahomet.' 

^Bankesisa  wonderful  fellow.  There  is  hardly 
one  of  my  school  or  college  contemporaries  that  has 
not  turned  out  more  or  less  celebrated.  Peel,  Pal- 
merstone,  Bankes,  Hobhouse,  Tavistock,  Bpb  Mills, 
Douglas  Kinnaird,  &c.  &c.  have  all  talked  and  been 
talked  about. 

^  We  are  here  going  -to  fight  a  little  next  month,  if 
the  Huns  don't  cross  the  Po,  and  probably  if  they  do. 
I  can't  say  more  now.  If  any  thing  happens,  you 
have  matter  for  a  posthumous  work  ib  MS ;  so  pray 
be  civil.  Depend  upon  it,  there  will  be  savage  work, 
if  once  they  begin  here.  The  French  courage  pro' 
ceeds' from  vanity,  the  Genuau  from  phlegm,  the 
Turkish  from  fanaticism  and  opium,  the  Spanish 
from  pride,  the  English  from  coolness,  the  Dutch 
from  obstinacy,  the  Russian  from  insensibility,  but 
the  Italian  from  anger;  so  you  11  see  that  they  will 
spare  nothing." 


LETTER  CCCLXXXU. 

TO  MR  MOORE. 

"  Ravenna,  Aagost  Slat,  1830. 
"  D — n  your  *  mezzo  cammin' — *  you  should  say 
*  the  prime  of  Ufe,'  a  much  more  consolatory  phrase. 
Besides,  it  is  not  correct.  I  was  born  in  1788,  and 
consequently  am  but  thirty-two.  You  are  mistaken 
on  another  point.  The  'Sequin  Box*  never  came 
into  requisition,  nor  is  it  likely  to  do  so.  It  were 
better  that  it  had,  for  then  a  man  is  not  bound,  you 
know.  As  to  reform,  I  did  reform — what  would 
you  have?  'Rebellion  lay  in  his  way,  and  he  found 

*  I  had  congratulated  him  upon  arriving  at  what  Dante 
calls  the  "  mezzo  cammin"  of  life,  the  age  of  thirty-three. 
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NOTICES  OP  THE 


it/    I  verily  beUere  ^bat  nor  you,  nor  any  man  of  I  Bologna  paused ;  and  now  'tis  autumn,  am 

half  over.    'O  Jerusalem  IJerusalemr 


poetical  temperament,  can  avoid  a  strong  passion  of 
some  kind.  It  is  the  poetry  of  life.  What  should  I 
have  known  or  written,  had  I  been  a  quiet,  mercantile 
politician,  or  a  lord  in  waiting  ?  A  man  must  travel 
and  turmoil,  or  there  is  no  existence.  Besides,  I 
only  meant  to  be  a  Cavalier  Servente,  and  had  no 
idea  it  would  turn  out  a  romance,  in  the  Anglo 
fashion. 

.  ^However,  I  suspect- 1  know,  a  thing  or  two  of 
Italy — more  than  Lady  Morgan  has  picked  up  in  her 
posting.  What  do  Englishmen  know  of  Italians 
beyond  their  museums  and  saloons — and  some 
back  *  *,  en  passant?  Now,  I  have  lived  in  the 
I  heart  of  their  houses,  in  parts  of  Italy  freshest  and 
least  influenced  by  strangers, — have  seen  and  become 
(pars  magna  fuij  a  portion  of  their  hopes,  and  fears, 
and  passions^  and  am  ahnost  inoculated  into  a 
family.    This  is  to  see  men  and  things  as  they  are. 

You  say  Aat  I  called  you  *  quiet  *  * — I  don't  re- 
collect any  thing  of  the  sort.  On  the  ccmtrary,  you 
dre  always  in  scrapes. 

^  What  think  you  of  the  Queen  ? ,  I  hear  Mr.  Hoby 
says,  *  that  it  makes  him  weep  t6  see  her,  she  reminds 
him  so  much  of  Jane  Shore.' 

''Mr  Hoby  the  bootmaker's  heart  is  quite  sore. 
For  seeing  the  Queen  makes  him  think  of  Jane  Shore ; 
And,  in  feet,         ♦        ♦  ♦         ♦         »         » 

Pray  excuse  this  ribaldry.     What  is  your  Poem 
about?    Write  and  tell  me  all  about  it  and  you. 

"  Yours,  &c. 
"  P.S.  Did  you  write  the  lively  quiz  on  Peter  Bell? 
It  has  wit  enough  to  be  yours,  and  almost  too  much 
to  be  any  body  else's  now  going.    It  was  in  Galignani 
thtt  other  day  or  week.  ^ 


LETTER  CCCLXXXIII. 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

*<  Ravenna,  September  7th,  1830. 

^  In  correcting  the  proofs  you  must  refer  to  the 
manuscript,  because  there  are  in  it  various 
readings.  Pray  attend  to  this,  and  choose  what 
Gifibrd  thinks  best.  Let  me  hear  what  he  thinks  of 
the  whole. 

^  You  speak  of  Lady  ***s  illness :  she  is  not  of 
those  who  die:-r-the  amiable  only  do;  and  those 
whose  death  would  do  good  live.  Whenever  she  is 
pleased  to  return,  it  may  be  presumed  ^e  will  take 
her  'divining  rod'  along  with  her :  it  may  be  of  use  to 
her  at  home,  as  well  as  to  the  'rich  man*  of  the 
Evangelists. 

**  Pray  do  not  let  the  papers  paragraph  me  back 
to  England.  They  may  say  what  they  please,  any 
loathsome  abuse  but  that.    Contradict  it. 

^My  last  letters  will  have  taught  you  to  expect 
an  explosion  here :  it  was  primed  and  loaded,  but 
they  hesitated  to  fire  the  train.  One  of  the  cities 
shirked  from  the  league.  I  cannot  write  more  at 
large  for  a  thousand  reasons.  Our'puir  hill  folk' 
offered  to  strike,  and  raise  the  first  banner,  but 


/ 


*  I  had  mistaken  the  concluding  words  of  his  letter  of  the 
9th  of  Jane. 


\ 


are  on  the  Po ;  but  if  once  they  pass  it  < 
to  Naples,  all  Italy  will  be  behind  them. 
— ^the  wolves — may  they  perish  like  t 
Sennacherib !  If  you  want  to  pubh'sh  tl: 
of  Dante,  you  never  wiU  have  a  better  tio 

LETTER  CCCLXXXIV 

TO  MB  MURRAY. 

*  Ravenna,  September 

"Here  is  another  historical  note  for  ji 
to  be  as  near  truth  as  the  drama  can  be. 

"  Last  post  I  sent  yovi  a  note  fierce  as  F 
self,*  in  answer  to  a  trashy  tourist,  wl 
that  he  could  have  been  introduced  to  um 
have  a  proof  of  it,  that  I  may  cut  its  lava 
shape. 

"What  Gifibrd  says  is  very  consolat( 
First  Act).  English,  sterling  genuine  Ei 
desideratum  amongst  you,  and  I  am  glad 
got  so  much  left;  though  Heaven  knows  h 
it :  I  hear  none  but  from  my  valet,  and  I 
ting  hams/lire;  and  I  see  none  but  in  you 
lications,  jmd  theirs  is  no  language  at  all 
Even  your  *  *  *  *  is  terribly  stilted  an 
with  *  very,  very*  so  soft  and  pamby. 

"  Oh  1  if  ever  I  do  come  amongst  you  aj 
give  you  such  a  'Baviad  and  Maeviadl\n( 
as  tlie  old,  but  even  better  merited,  T 
was  such  a  set  as  your  ragamuffins  (I 
yours  only,  but  every  body's) .  What  witl 
neys,  and  the  Lakers^  and  the  followers 
and  Moore,  and  Byron,  you  are  in  the  very 
decUoe  and  degradation  of  literature.  1 1 
of  it  wilhout  all  the  remorse  of  a  murdere 
that  Johnson  were  alive  again  to  crush  the 

LETTER  CCCLXXXV. 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

"  Ravenna,  Sept  14 
**  What !  not  a  line  ?  Well,  have  it  your 
"  I  wish  you  would  inform  Perry  that ! 
paragraph  is  the  cause  of  all  my  newspa; 
stopped  in  Paris.  The  fools  believe  me  h 
femal  country,  and  have  not  sent  on  their 
so  that  I  know  nothing  of  your  beastly  ti 
Queen. 

"  I  cannot  avail  myself  of  Mr  Gifibrd> 
because'  I  have  received  none,  except  oo 
act. 

"Yours, 

"  I*.S.    Do,  pray,  beg  the  editors  of  pap 

any  thing  blackguard  they  please ;  but  not  i 

amongst  their  arrivals.    They  do  me  more 

6y  such  nonsense  than  all  their  abuse  can  d 


*  ^e  angry  note  against  English  travellen  «p 
this  tragedy,  in  consequence  of  an  assertion  mxh 
recent  tourist  that  he  (or,  as  it  afterwards  tamed 
*had  repeatedly  declined  an  introdoction  to  Ln 
while  in  Italy.* 


r 


A.  o.  1890. 
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LETTER   CCCLXXXVL 

TO  MB  MURRAY. 

«  Ravenna,  Sept.  2Ut,  1830. 

**  So,  you  are  at  your  old  tricks  again.  This  is  the 
second  packet  I  have  received  unaccompanied  by  a 
singje  line  of  good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  It  is  strange 
that  you  have  never  forwarded  any  further  observa- 
tiOBS  of  Oifford's.  How  am  I  to  alter  or  amend,  if  I 
hear  no  further  ?  or  does  this  silence  mean  that  it  is 
well  enough  as  it  is,  or  too  bad  to  be  repaired  ?  If 
the  last,  why  do  you  not  say  so  at  once,  instead  of 
playing  pretty,  while  you  know  that  soon  or  late  you 
must  out  with  the  truth; 

**  Yours,  &c. 

**  P.  S.  My  sister  tells  me  that  you  sent  to  her  to 
inquire  where  I  was,  believing  in  my  arrival,  ^driving 
a  curricle,*  &c.  &c.  into  Palace-yard.  Do  you  think 
me  a  coxcomb  or  a  madman,  to  be  capable  of  such 
an  exhibition  ?  My  sister  knew  me  better^  and  told 
you,  that  could  not  be  me.  You  might  as  well  have 
thought  me  entering  on  *  a  pale  horse,'  like  Death  in 
the  Revelations." 

LETTER   CCCLXXXVU. 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

«  Ravenna,  Sept.  23d,  1820. 

**  Get  from  Mr  Hobhouse,  and  send  me  a  proof 
(with  the  LaCm)  of  my  Hints  from  Horace :  it  has  now 
the  nonum  prematur  in  annum  complete  for  its  pro- 
duction, being  written  at  Athens  in  ISll.  I  have  a 
notion  that,  with  some  omissions  of  names  aqd  pas- 
sages, it  will  do;  and  I  could  put  my  late  observa- 
tiofis  for  Pope  amongst  the  notes,  with  the  date  of 
1820,  and  so  on.  As  far  as  versification  goes,  it  is 
gaod ;  and  on  Idoking  back  to  what  I  wrote  about 
that  period,  I  am  astonished  to  see  how  little  I  have 
trained  on.  I  wrote  better  then  than  now ;  but  that 
comes  of  my  having  fallen  into  the  atrocious  bad  taste 
oi  the  times.  If  I  can  trim  it  for  present  publication, 
what  with  the  other  things  you  have  of  mine,  you  will 
have  a  volume  or  two  of  variety  at  least,  for  there 
will  be  all  measures,  styles,  and  topics,  whether  good 
(HT  no.  I  am  anxious  to  hear  what  Gifford  thinks  of 
the  tragedy  :  pray  let  me  know.  I  really  do  not  know 
what  to  think  myself. 

"  If  the  Germans  pass  the  Po,  they  will  be  treated 

to  a  mass  out  of  the  Cardinal  de  Retz's  Breviary, 

'  ^  ^*s  a  fool,  and  could  not  understand  this :  Frere 

will.    It  is  as  pretty  a  ccmceit  as  you  would  wish  to 

see  on  a  summer'^  day. 

^  Nobody  here  believes  a  word  of  the  evidence 
against  the  Queen.  The  very  mob  cry  shame  against 
their  countrymen,  and  say,  that  for  half  the  money 
sp^it  upon  the  trial,  any  testimony  whatever  may  be 
brought  out  of  Italy.  This  you  may  rely  upon  as 
fact«  I  told  yoy  as  much  before.  As  to  what  tra- 
vellers report,  what  are  travellers '/  Now  I  have 
lived  among  the  Italians — ^not  Florenced,  and  Re 
tnedt  and  galleried,  and  conversationed  it  for  a  few 
months^  and  then  home  again ;  but  been  of  their  fa- 
milies^ and  friendships,  and  feuds,  and  loves,  and 


councils,  and  correspondence,  in  a  part  of  Italy  least 
known  to  foreigners, — and  have  been  amongst  them 
of  all  classes,  from  the  Conte  to  the  Contadine;  and 
you  may  be  sure  of  what  I  say  to  you. 

**  Yours,  fee." 


LETTER  CCCLXXXVIII. 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

<<  Ravenna,  September  28th,  1820. 

^  I  thought  that  I  had  told  you  long  ago,  that  it 
never  was  intended  nor  written  .with  any  view  to  the 
stage.  I  have  said  so  in  the  preface  too.  It  is  too 
long  and  too  regular  for  your  stage,  the  persons  too 
few,  and  the  unity  too  much  observed.  It  is  more 
like  a  play  of  Alfieri's  than  of  your  stage  (I  say  this 
humbly  in  speaking  of  that  great  mail) ;  but  there  is 
poetry,  and  it  is  equal  to  Manfred,  though  I  know 
not  what  esteem  is  held  of  Manfred. 

^  I  have  now  been  nearly  as  long  out  of  England 
as  \  was  there  during  the  time  I  saw  you  frequently. 
I  came  home  July  14th,  1811,  and  left  again  April 
25th,  1816:  so  that  Sept.  28th,  1820,  brings  me 
within  a  very  few  months  of  the  same  duration  of 
time  of  my  stay  and  my  absence.  In  course,  I  can 
know  nothing  of  the  public  taste  ai^d  feelings,  but  from 
what  I  glean  from  letters,  &c.  Both  seem  to  be  as 
bad  as  possible. 

^I  thought  Anastasius  excellent:  did  I  not  say 
so  ?  Matthews's  Diary  most  excellent ;  it,  and  For- 
syth, and  parts  of  Hobhouse,  are  all  we  have  of  truth 
or  sense  upon  Italy.  The  Letter  to  Julia  very  good 
indeed.  I  do  not  despise  *♦♦*♦♦;  J^ut  if  she 
knit  blue-stockings  instead  of  wearing  them,  it  would 
be  better.  You  are  taken  in  by  that  false  stilted 
trashy  style,  which  is  a  mixture  of  all  the  styles  of  the 
day,  which  are  all  bombastic  (I  don't  except  my 
oum — no  one  has  done  more  through  negligence  to 
corrupt  the  language) ;  but  it  is  neither  English  nor 
poetry.    Time  will  show. 

'^  I  am  sorry  Gifford  has  made  no  further  remarks 
beyond  the  first  Act :  does  he  think  all  the  English 
equally  sterling  as  he  thought  the  first  ?  You  did  right 
to  send  the  proofs :  I  was  a  fool ;  but  I  do  really  de- 
test the  sight  of  proofs :  it  is  an  absurdity ;  but  comes 
from  laadness. 

^You  can  steal  the  two  Juans  into  the  world 
quietly,  tagged  to  the  othef^.  The  play  as  you  will^ — 
the  Dante  too;  but  the  Pulci  I  am  proud  of:  it  is 
superb ;  you  have  no  such  translation.  It  is  the  best 
thing  I  ever  did  in  my  life.  I  wrote  the  play  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  not  a  single  scene  without  in- 
terruption, and  being  obliged  to  break  o&'  in  the 
middle ;  for  I  had  my  hands  full,  and  my  head,  too, 
just  then ;  so  it  can  be  no  great  shakes — I  mean  the 
play;  and  the  head  too,  if  you  hke. 

^P.  S.  Politics  here  still  savage  and  uncertain. 

However,  we  are  all  in  our  *  bandaliers '  to  join  the 

*  Highlanders  if  they  cross  the  Forth,*  i.  e.  to  crush 

the  Austrians  if  they  pass  the  Po.    The  rascals! — 

ancfahat  dog  L 1,  to  say  their  subjects  are 

Aappyi    If  ever  I  come  back,  I'll  work  some  of 

thesd  ministers. 
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«  Sept.  29th. 

^I  open  my  letter  to  say  that,  on  reading  more  of 
the  four  ?olumes  on  Italy,  where  the  author  says 
*  declined  an  introduction/  I  percdve  [harresco  refe- 
rens)  it  is  written  by  a  WOMAN  HI  In  that  case 
you  must  suppress  my  note  and  answer,  and  all  I 
haye  said  about  the  book  and  the  writer.  I  never 
dreamed  of  it  until  now>  in  my  extreme  wrath  at  that 
precious  note.  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  sorry  that  a 
lady  should  say  any  thing  of  the  kind.  What  I  would 
have  said  to  one  of  the  other  sex  you  know  ahready. 
Her  book  too  (as  a  8he  book)  is  not  a  bad  one  {  but 
she  evidently  don't  know  the  Italians,  or  rather  don't 
like  them,  and  forgets  the  cctmes  of  their  misery  and 
profligacy  (Me^tthews  and  Forsyth  ore' your  men  for 
truth  and  tact),  and  has  gone  over  Italy  in  company — 
always  a  bad  plan :  you  must  be  sUone  with  people 
to  know  them  well.  Ask  her,  who  was  the  '  desceiu 
dant  of  Lady  M.  W.  Montague*  and  by  whom  ?  by 
Algarotti? 

^I  suspect  that  in  Marino  Faliero,  you  and  yours 
won't  like  the  politics,  which  are  perilous  to' you  in 
these  times :  b|it  recollect  that  it  is  not  a  politiecU- 
play,  and  that  I  was  obliged  to  put  into  the  nioutjus  of 
the  characters  the  sentiments  upon  which  they  acted. 
I  hate  all  things  written  like  Pizarro,  to  represent 
France,  England,  and  so  forth.  All  I  have  don$^  is 
meant  to  be  purely  Venetian,  even'to  the  very  pro- 
phecy of  its  present  state. 

^  Your  Angles  in  general  know  \iXi\eDiO\e  Italians, 
who  detest  them  for  their  numbers  and  th^  Genoa 
treachery.  Besides,  the  English  travelless  have  not 
been  composed  of  the  best  company.  *^How  could 
they?-r-out  of  100,000,  how  many. gentlemen  were 
there,  or  honest  men  ?  -  .^. 

^  Mitchell's  Aristophanes  is  exoellent.  .  Send  me 
the  rest  of  it.  \     -        ,. 

^  These  fools  will  force  me  to  write  a  boo|(  about- 
Italy  myself,  to  give  them  *  the  feud  lie.' '.  They  pjrate 
about  assassination;  what  is  it  but  the  origin  of 
duelling— and  ^a  wild  justice^  as  Loigl  Bacon  calls 
it?  n  is  the  fount'of  the  modem  point  of  honour  in 
what  the  laws  can't  or  wonH  reach.^  Every  man  is 
liable  to  it  more  or  less,  according  to  ^ircumstancest 
or  place.  For  instance,  I  am  living  here  exposed  to 
it  daily,  for  I  have  happened  t6  make  a  powerful  and 
unprincipled  man  my  enemy  ;-^and  I  never  jsleep  the 
worse  for  it,  or  ride  in  less  solitary  places,  because 
precaution  is  useless,  and  one  thinks  of  it  as  of  a 
disease  which  may  or  may  not  strike.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  those  here,  who,  if  he  did,  would  '  live  |o 
think  on 't; '  but  that  would  not  fCwake  my  bones :  L 
should  be  sorry  if  it  would,  were  they  once  at  rest." 


LETTER  CCCLXXXIX. 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

*  Ravenna,  8bre  &*,  1820. 
"  You  will  have  now  received  all  the  Acts,  cor- 
rected, of  the  Marino  Faliero.     What  you  say  of  the 
*  bet  of  100  guineas'  made  by  some  one  who  says  that 
he  saw  me  last  ^eek  reminds  m6  of  what  happened 


the  Alfred  my  old  school  and  fonn-felk>w  (for  we  wee 
within  two  of  each  other,  he  the  higher,  though  botk 
very  near  die  top  of  our  remove)  Peel,  the  l^h  m- 
cretary.  He  told  me  tt)at,  in  I8I0,  he  met  me,  aski 
thought,  in  St  James's-street,  but  we  passed  withtri 
speaking.  He  mentioned  this,  and  it  was  denied  i^ 
impossible,  I  being  then  iu  Turkey.  A  day  or 
afterwiird,  he  pointed  out  to  his  brother  a  perm 
the  opposite  tide  of  the  way  :^*  There/  said  he,'i 
the  man  whom  I  took  for  Byron.'  His  brother » 
stantly  answered,  *  Why,  it  is  Byron,  and  no 
else.'  But  this  is  not  all  -.—  I  vras  seen  by  soi 
to  write  dotUn  my  na^e  amongst  the  inquirers 
the  king's  health,  then  attacked  by  insaoity.  Not, 
at  this  very  *period,  as  nearly  as  1  could  make  w 
was  ill  of  a  strong  fever  at  Patras,  caught  in 
marshes'  near  Olympia,  from  the  malaria.  If  I 
died  there,  this  would  have  been  a.  new  ghost  stofl 
for  you.  You  can  easily  make  out  the  accurac;  i 
this  from  Peel  himself,  who  tolfl  it  in  detail.  Is9- 
pose  you  will  be  of  the  opinion  of  Lucretius, 
(denies  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  but)  asserts  tiit 
nrotn  thb  'flying  ofi^  of  the 'surfaces  of  bodies,  thoe] 
surfaces  or  cases,  like  the  coats  of  an  ooioD, 
sometiihes 'seen  entire  when  they  are  separated 
it,  so  that  the  «h£lpes  imd  shadows  of  both  thednl 
and  living  are  frequently  beheld.' 

^  But  if  th^y  are,  aire  their  coats  and  vaistcaik 
"Olso  seen?  I  do  not  disbelieve  that  we  may  hetn 
by  'some  unconscious  process,  to  a  certain  sign, 
which  of  these  two  I  happen  at  present  to  be,  I  letft 
you^  to  deqide.^  I  Duly  hope  that  f  of  her  me  bebni 
like  a  gemmaor  .    '    '.. 

.^  I  wish  y4u  would  .'get  Peel  asked  how  far  I 
,  accurate  in  my  recollection  of^what  lie  told  me;  Iv 
*don'fc  like  to,  sa|  such  things  without  authority. 
^  "t  am  not'  sure^fthat  I  was  fio^  spoken  jfith; 
this  also*  you  can  a^cerXain.    I  have  written  to  jtt] 
suchletten  that  I«top.  ^  ^> 

•.      *  ^  "  You^,  &c 

''  P.  S. .  La«t  year  {jn  June,  1819)  I  me^at 
l^psti'S)  dt'J'frrara,  an  Jtalian  whoa^kedme'ifli 
'knfew.Lbrd. Byron?.'    I  told  hin^  no  (no  one  koffiij 
himself,  you  know).  '  *  Then,'  says  he,  *  I  do;  I  ■^j 
him  at  Najpfes  the  other  day.',,  I  pulled  outny  o''] 
and  asked  him  ff  that  wal  the  way  he  speft  bis  Base: 
he  ^nswered^  yes.    I  siispect  that  it  was  a  UadC' 
guard  navy  surgeon,  ^JiOAttended  a  young  trafdEaf 
madam' about,  and  passed  himself  for  a  lord  at  tk 
post-houses.    He  was  a**vul^  dog-^quite  of  ik 
cock-pit  order-rr-and  a^j^recitcfus  representa^ve  I  o^ 
have  hoXi  of  him,  if  it  was  even  so;  b^t  I  don't  koo*;[ 
He  passed  himself  off  as  sit  ^ehdeman,  and  squ 
about  a  Countess  *  *  (of  tfiist  place),  then  atVeaieeil 
an  ugly  battered  woman^  of  bad  morals  ^tco ''^ 
Italy." 

LETTER  CCCXC. 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 


•*  Ravenna,  8bre  8",  M*" 
^Foscolo's  letter   is  exactly  the  thing 


I ' 


in  1810;  you  can  easily  ascertain  the  fact,  and  it  is    firstly,  because  he  is  a  man  of  genius;  ^^ 


an  odd  one. 
^In  the  latter  end  of  181  J,  I  met  one  evening  at 


because  he  is  an  Italian,  and  therdbre  the  beat  jiK^ 
of  Italics.    Besides, 
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*  He  *•  more  an  antiqiie  Roman  than  a  Dane ;' 

t  is,  he  is  moQe  of  the  ancient  Greek  than  of  the 
iem  ItaUan.  Tliough  *  somewhat/  as  Dugald 
[getty  Kays,  •*  too  wild  and  sli/vage '  (like  *  Ronald 
the  Mist'),  tis  a  wonderful  man,  and  my  friends 
bhouse  and  Rose  both  swear  by  him;  and  they 
good  judges  of  men  and  of  Italian  liumanity. 

'  Here  are  in  all  two  worthy  voicef  gain'd  :' 

K>rd  says  it  is  good  *  sterling  genuine  English,' 
I  Foseolo  a&ys  that  (he  characters  are  right  Vene- 
a.  Shakspeare  and  Otway  had  a  million  of  advan- 
:c4  over  me,  besides  the  incalculable  one  of  being 
taul  from  one  to  two  centuries,  and  having  been 
Lh  bom  blackguards  (which  are  such  attractions  to 
»  gentle  living  ^reader) ;  let  me  then  preserve  the 
\j  one  which  I  could  possibly  have— that  of  having 
en  at  Venice,  and  entered  more  into  the  local  spirit 
at.    I  claim  no  more. 

'^  I  knovv*  what  Foseolo  means  about  Cal^ndaro's 
mitiftg  at  Bertram ;  thafs  national — the  objection^ 
[nean.  The  Italians  and  French,  with  those  *  flags 
abomination,'  their  pocket  handkerchiefs,  spit 
«re,  and  here,  and  .evg'y  where  else — in  your  face 
Biost,  and  therefore  objedi  to  it  on  the  stage  as  too 
tmilidr.  But  we  who  spit  nowhere — but  in  a 
en's  face  when  we  grow  savage — are  not  likely  tu 
cf  this.  Remember  Massinger,  and  Kean's  Sir 
-lies  Overreach —      '^      *' 

'  Lord !  thu*  I  »pit  at  thee. and  at  thy  couniel !' 

•csides,  Calendaro  does  not  spit  in  Bertram's  face ; 
e  spits  at  bkn,  as  I  have  seen  the  Mussuhnaos  do 
|Km  the  ground  when  they  are  in  a  rage.  Again, 
c  does  not  in  fact  despise  Bertram,  though  he  af- 
^it, — as  we  all  do,  when  angry  with  one  we  think 
«]r  inferior.  He  is  angry  at  not  being  allowed  to  die  in 
»  own  vray  (although  oot  afraid  of  death) ;  and  re- 
oiieet  that  be'sufpected  and  hated  Bertram  from  the 
>^  Israel  Bertuccio,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  coofer 
^  more  concentrated  fellow :  he  acts  upon  princi- 
^  and  impulse;  Calendaro  updn  imptilse  and  ex- 

**8o  (here's  argument  for  you.  . 

'^The  Doge  repeats  ;-^irue,  but  it  is  from  ea- 
^(>ssing  passion,  and  because  he  sees  different  per- 
Qs,  and  is  always  obliged  to  recur  to  the  cause 
^Permost  in  his  mind..  His^'speeohes  are  long; — 
^,  but  I  wrote  for  the  closet,  and  on  the  French 
^  Italian  mode)  rather  than  yours,  whfch  I  think 
^  very  higlily  of,  ibr  all  your  old  dramatists,  who 
^  k>ng  enough  too,  God  knows : — look  into  any  of 

^  I  return  you  Foscplo's  letter,  because  it  alludes 
'^  to  his  private  affiurs.  I  am  sorry  to  see  such  a 
^  in  straits,  because  1  know  what  they  are,  or 
^t  they  were.  I  never  met  but  three  men  who 
^Uld  have  held  out  a  finger  to  me :  one  was  your- 
^>  die  other  William  Bankes,  and  the  other  a  no- 
^tiian  long  ago  dead :  but  of  these  the  first  was  the 
Ijr  one  who  offered  it  while  I  really  wanted  it ; 
^  second  from  good-will — but  I  was  not  in  need  of 
k>tike8*s  aid,  and  would  not  have  accepted  it  if  I  had 


^  So  you  see  that  I  have  seen  some  strange  things 
in  my  time.  As  for  your  own  offer,  it  was  in  1815, 
when  I  was  in  actual  uncertainty  of  five  pounds.  I 
rejected  it ;  but  I  have  not  forgotten  it,  although  you 
probably  have. 

^  P.  S.  Fo8Cok)'s  Ricciardo  was  lent,  with  the 
leaves  uncut,  to  some  Italians,  now  in  villeggiatura, 
so  that  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  hearing  their 
decision,  or  of  reading  it.  They  seized  on  it  as  Fos- 
cob's,  and  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  the  paper  and 
printing,  directly.  If  I  find  it  takes,  I  will  reprint  it 
here.  The  Italians  think  as  highly  of  Foseolo  as 
they  can  of  any  man,  divided  and  miserable  as  they 
are,  an^  with  neither  leisure  at  present  to  read,  nor 
head  nor  heart  to  judge  of  any  thing  but  extracts 
fix>m  French  newspapers  and  the  Lugano  Gazette. 

^  We  are  all  looking  at  one  another,  like  wolves 
on  their  prey  in  pursuit,  only  waiting  for  the  first 
falling  on  to  do  unutterable  things.  They  are  a  great 
world  in  chaos,  or  angels  in  heU,  which  jou  please ; 
but  out  of  chaos  came  paradise,  and  out  of  hell — I 
don't  know  what ;  but  the  devil  went  m  there,  and 
he  was  a  fine  fellow  once,  you  know. 

^  You  need  never  favour  me  with  any  periodical 
publication,  except  the  Edinburgh,  Quarterly,  and  an 
occasional  Blackwood ;  or  now  and  then  a  Monthly 
Review :  for  the  rest  I  do  not  feel  curiosity  enough 
to  look  beyond  their  covers. 

^To  be  sure  I  took  in  the  Editor  of  the  British 
finely.  He  fell  precisely  into  the  glaring  trap  laid  for 
him.  It  was  inconceivable  how  he  could  be  sd  ah- 
surd  as  tp  imagine  us  serious  with  him. 

''Recollect,  that  if  you  put  my  name  to  *Don 
Juan '  in  these  vcanting  days,  any  lawyer  might  op- 
pose my  guardian  right  of  m/  daughter  in  chancery, 
on  the  plea  of  its  containing  the  parody  ;—Wkch  are 
the  perils  of  a  foolish  jest.  I  was  not  aware  of  this 
at  the  time,  but  yoa  will  find  it  correct,  I  believe ; 
and  you  may  be  sure  that  the  Noels  would  not  let  it 
slip.-  Now  I  prefer  my  child  to  a  poem  at  an^tune, 
and  so  should  you,  as  haviog  half  a  dozen. 

^  Let  me  know  your  notions. 

^  If  you  turn  over  the  earlier  pages  of  the  Hunt- 
ingdoQ  peerage  story,  you  will  see  how  common  a 
name  Ada  was  in  the  early  Plantagenet  days.  I 
found  it  in  my  own  pedigree  in  the  reign  of  John  and 
Henry,  and  gave  it  to  my  daughter.  It  was  also  the 
name  of  Charlemagne's  sister.  It  is  in  an  early  chap- 
ter of  Genesis,  as  the  name  of  the  wife  of  Lamech ; 
and  I  suppose  Ada  is  the  feminine  of  Adam.  It  is 
short,  ancient,  vocalic,  and  had  been  in  my  family ; 
for  which  reason  I  gave  it  o^  daughter." 


LETTER  CCCXCL 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

«  Ravenna,  Sbre  IS*",  1820. 
^  By  land  and  sea  carriage  a  considerable  quantity 
of  books  have  arrived ;  and  I  am  obliged  and  grateful : 
but  *  medio  de  fonte  leporum,  surgit  amari  aliquid,' 
&c.  &c. ;  which,  being  interpreted,  means, 

*  The  paragraph  is  left  thtis  imperfect  in  the  original. 
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*  I  *m  thankftd  for  jour  books  >  dear  Murray ; 
But  why  not  tend  Scott's  Mona8f«fy  > 

the  only  book  In  four  living  Tolumes  I  would  give  a 
l>aiocco1o  to  see — 'bating  the  rest  of  the  same  author, 
and  an  occasional  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly,  as  brief 
chroniclers  of  the  times.  Instead  of  this,  here  are 
Johnny  Keats's  *  *  poetry,  and  three  novels,  by  God 
knows  whom,  except  that  there  is  Peg  *  *  *'8  name 
to  one  of  them — a  spinster  whom  I  thought  we  had 
send  back  to  her  spinning.  Crayon  is  very  good; 
Hogg's  Tales  rough,  but  racy,  and  welcome. 

^  Books  of  travels  are  expensive,  and  I  don't  want 
them,  having  travelled  already;  besides,  they  lie. 
Thank  the  author  of  *  the  Profligate'  for  his  (or  her) 
present.  Pray  send  me  no  more  poetry  but  what  is 
i^re  and  decidedly  good.  There  is  such  a  trash  of 
Keats  and  the  like  upon  my  tables  that  I  am  ashamed 
to  look  at  them.  I  say  nothing  against  your  parsons, 
your  S  *  *  8  and  your  C  ♦  *  s — it  is  all  very  fine — 
but  pray  dispense  me  from  the  pleasure.  Instead  of 
poetry,  if  you  will  favour  me  with  a  few  soda-pow- 
ders, I  shall  be  delighted:  but  all  prose  ('bating 
travels  and  novels  not  by  Scott)  is  welcome,  es- 
pecially Scott's  Tales  of  My  Landlord,  and  so  on. 

*^  In  the  notes  to  Marino  Faliero,  it  may  be  as  well 
to  say  that  *  Benintende*  was  not  really  of  the  Ten, 
but  merely  Grand  Chancellor,  a  separate  oflice 
(although  important);  it  was  an  arbitrary  alteration  of 
mine.  The  Doges  too  were  all  buried  in  St  Marie's 
before  Faliero.  It  is  singular  that  when  his  predeces- 
sor, Andrea  Dandolo,  died,  the  Ten  made  a  law  that 
all  the  future  Doges  should  be  buried  with  their 
families,  in  their  own  churches, — one  would  think 
by  a  kind  of  presentiment.  So  that  all  that  is  said 
of  his  ancestral  Doges,  as  buried  at  St  John's  and 
Paul's,  is  altered  from  the  fact,  they  being  in  St 
Mark's.  Make  a  note  of  this,  and  put  Editor  as 
the  subscription  to  it. 

^  As  I  make  such  pretensions  to  accuracy,  I 
should  not  like  to  be  twitted  even  with  such  trifles 
on  that,  score.  Of  the  play  they  may  say  what  they 
please,  but  not  so  of  my  costume  and  dram,  pers., 
they  having  been  real  existences. 

"  I  omitted  Foscolo  in  my  list  of  living  Venetian 
worthies,  in  the  notes,  considering  him  as  an  Ita' 
lian  in  general,  and  not  a  mere  provincial  like  the 
rest ;  and  as  an  Italian  I  have  spoken  of  him  in  the 
preface  to  canto  4lh  of  Childe  Harold. 

'*The  French  translation  of  us  111  oime!  oimel — 
and  the  German ;  but  I  don't  understand  the  latter, 
and  his  long  dissertation  at  the  end  about  the  Faustsf 
Excuse  haste.  Of  politics  it  is  not  safe  to  speak,  but 
nothing  is  decided  as  yet. 

^  I  am  in  a  very  fierce  humour  at  not  having  Scott's 
Monastery.  You  are  too  liberal  in  quantity,  and 
somewhat  careless  of  the  quality,  of  your  missives. 
All  the  Quarterlies  (four  in  number)  I  had  had 
before  from  you,  and  two  of  the  Edinburgh  ;  but  no 
matter ;  we  shall  have  new  ones  by  and  by.  No  more 
Keats,  I  entreat : — flay  him  alive ;  if  some  of  you 
don't,  I  must  skin  him  myself.  There  is  no  bearing 
the  drivelling  idiotism  of  the  manikin. 

**  I  don't  feel  inclined  to  care  further  about  *  Don 
Juan.'  What  do  you  think  a  very  pretty  Italian  lady 
said  tome  the  other  day?  She  had  read  it  in  the  French, 
aad  paid  me  some  compliments,  with  due  draw- 
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BACKS,  upon  it.  I  answered  that  what  site  aid  ms  { 
true,  but  that  I  suspected  it  would  live  longer  tin 
Childe  Harold.— 'JA  but*  (said  she)  'lumldrdim 
have  the  fame  of  Childe  Harold  for  three  yean 
than  an  immortality  of  Don  Juan!'  The  tntk 
is  that  t^  is  too  true,  and  the  women  hate  muf 
things  which  strip  off  the  tinsel  of  sentiment  ;tii 
they  are  right,  as  it  would  rob  them  of  their  weapon 
I  never  knew  a  woman  who  did  not  hate  De  Gna 
monfs  Memoirs  for  the  same  reason :  even  Lad;  *  * 
used  to  abuse  them. 

"  Rose's  work  I  never  received.  It  was  seized  it 
Venice.  Such  is  the  liberality  of  the  Huns,  wiik 
their  two  hundred  thousand  men,  that  they  dare  ntt 
let  such  a  volume  as  his  circulate. 


LETTER  CCCXai. 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

«  Ravenn  a,  8bre  Vf,  M 

"  The  Abbot  has  just  arrived ;  many  thanks; « 
also  for  the  Monastery — when  you  send  it!!! 

**The  Abbot  will  have  a  more  than  ordinary  intat* 
for  me,  for  an  ancestor  of  mine  by  the  mother's  ade, 
Sir  J.  Gordon  of  Gight,  the  handsomest  of  bis  h 
died  on  a  scaffold  at  Aberdeen  for  his  loyalty  to  Maij. 
of  whom  he  was  an  imputed  paramour  as  wdl  askff 
relation.  His  fate  was  much  commented  on  in  tlie 
Chronicles  of  the  times.  If  I  mistake  not,  he  U 
something  to  do  with  her  escape  from  Loch  LeWf 
or  with  her  captivity  there.  But  this  you  wiD  hw 
better  than  I. 

"I  recollect  LochLeven  as  it  were  but  yesteidif. 
I  saw  it  m  my  way  to  England  in  1798,  being  tk« 
ten  years  of  age.  My  mother,  who  was  as  haugMf 
as  Lucifer  with  her  descent  from  the  Stuarts,  iid 
her  right  line  from  the  old  Gordons,  not  theSentm 
Gordons^  as  she  disdainfully  termed  the  ducal  branck, 
told  me  the  story,  always  reminding  me  how  superior 
her  Gordons  were  to  the  southern  Byrons,— noiwitk- 
standing  our  Norman,  and  always  masculine  descot, 
which  has  never  lapsed  into  a  female,  as  mymotber'i 
Gordons  had  done  in  her  own  person. 

^  I  have  written  you  so  often  lately  that  the bmi^ 
of  this  will  be  welcome. 

**  Yours,  &c" 


LETTER  CCCXCIII, 

to   MR  MURRAY. 

«  Ravenna,  Sbre  I7»,  I» 
"  Enclosed  is  the  Dedication  of  Marino  Faliero  ■ 
Goethe.    Query,— is  his  title  Baron  ornol?   \^\ 
yes.    Let  me  know  your  opinion,  and  so  forth. 

«  P.  S.  Let  me  know  what  Mr  Hobhouse  andy« 
have  decided  about  the  two  prose  letters  and  tk* 
publication. 

**  I  enck>se  you  an  Italian  abstract  of  the  GeriJJ 
translator  of  Manfred's  Appendix,  in  which  yoow 
perceive  quoted  what  Goethe  says  of  the  soM  W 
of  English  poetry  (and  not  of  me  in  particular).  W 
this  the  Dedication  is  founded,  as  you  will  pen*^ 
tliough  I  had  thought  of  it  before,  for  I  took  up«  «■ 
as  a  great  man." 
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The  Tery  singular  Dedication  transmitted  with  this 
letter  has  never  before  been  published,  nor,  as  far  as 
I  can  learn,  ever  reached  the  hands  of  the  illustrious 
German,  ft  is  written  in  the  poet's  most  whimsical 
and  mocking  mood;  and  the  unmeasured  severity 
poured  out  in  it  upon  the  two  favourite  objects  of  his 
wrath  and  ridicule  compels  me  to  deprive  the  reader 
of  some  of  its  most  amusing  passages. 

•DEDICATION  TO  BARON  GOETHE. 

&c..  &c.  &c. 

>  **  Sir, 

*1Ib  the  Appendix  to  an  English  work  lately  trans- 
lated into  Oerman  and  published  at  Leipsic,  a  judg- 
ment of  yours  upon  English  poetry  is^quotedas  follows: 
'That  in  English  poetry,  great  genius,  universal 
power,  a  feeling  of  profundity,  with  sufficient,  tender- 
ness and  force,  are  to  be  found ;  but  that  altogether 
these  do  not  constitute  poets,*  &c.  &c. 

^  I  regret  to  see  a  great  man  falling  into  a  gr^t 
mistake.  This  opinion  of  yours  only  proves  that  the 
*  Dictionary  of  ten  thousand  living  English  au- 
thors* has  not  been  translated  into  German.  You 
will  have  read,  in  your  friend  Schlegel's  version,  the 
dialogue  in  Macbeth — 


'  There  are  ten  thousand. 
Macbeth.    Geese f  villain? 


Answer. 


Authors,  sir.' 


Now,  of  these  *  ten  thousand  authors,'  there  are 
actually  nineteen  hundred  and  eighty -seven  poets,  all 
alive  at  this  moment,  whatever  their  works  may  be, 
as  their  booksellers  well  know;  and  amongst  these 
there  are  several  who  possess  a  far  greater  reputation 
than  mine,  although  considerably  less  than  yours.  It 
is  owing  to  this  neglect  on  the  part  of  your  German 
translators  that  you  are  not  aware  of  the  works  of 

"There  is  also  another,  named       4        ♦        * 

♦       ♦       ♦       *        *        ♦        ♦. 

"  I  mention  these  poets  by  way  of  sample  to  en- 
lighten you.  They  form  but  two  bricks  of  our  Babel 
(Windsor  bricks,  by  the  way),  but  may  serve  for  a 
specimen  of  the  building. 

"  It  is,  moreover,  asserted  that  *  the  predominant 
character  of  the  whole  body  of  the  present  English 
poetry  is  a  disgust  and  contempt  for  life.'  But  I 
rather  suspect  that,  by  one  single  work  of  prose,  you 
yourself  have  excited  a  greater  contempt  for  Ufe  than 
all  the  English  volumes  of  poesy  that  ever  were 
wiitten.  Madame  de  Stael  says,  that  *  Werther  has 
occasioned  more  suicides  than  the  most  beautiful 
woman ;'  and  I  really  believe  that  he  has  put  more 
individuals  out  of  this  world  than  Napoleon  himself, 
— except  in  the  way  of  his  profession.  Perhajis, 
Illustrious  Sir,  the  acrimonious  judgment  passed  by 
a  celebrated  northern  journal  upon  you  in  particular, 
and  the  Germans  in  general,  has  rather  indisposed 
you  towards  English  poetry  as  well  as  criticism.  But 
you  must  not  regard  our  critics,  who  are  at  bottom 
good-natured  fellows,  considering  their  two  profes- 
sions,— taking  up  the  law  in  court,  and  laying  it 
down  out  of  it.  No  one  can  more  kment  their  hasty 
and  unfair  jadgment,  in  your  particular,  than  1  do ; 


and  I  so  expressed  myself  to  your  friend  Schlegel,  in 
1816,  at  Coppet. 

"  In  behalf  of  my  *  ten  thousand'  living  brethren, 
and  of  myself,  1  have  thus  far  taken  notice  of  an  opi- 
nion expressed  with  regard  to  *  English  poetry'  in 
general,  and  which  merited  notice,  because  it  was 

YOURS. 

"My  principal  object  in  addressing  you  was  to  tes- 
tify my  sincere  respect  and  admiration  of  a  man,  who, 
far  half  a  century,  has  led  the  literature  of  a  great 
nation,  and  will  go  down  to  posterity  as  the  first  literary 
character  of  his  age. 

"You  have  been  fortunate,  sur,  not  only  in  the 
writings  which  have  illustrated  your  name,  but  in  the 
name  itself,  as  being  sufficiently  musical  for  the  arti- 
culation of  posterity.  In  this  you  have  the  advantage 
of  some  of  your  countrymen,  whose  names  would 
perhaps  be  immortal  also — if  any  body  could  pro- 
nounce them. 

"  It  may,  perhaps,  be  supposed,  b^  this  apparent 
tcme  of  levity,  that  I  am  wanting  in  intentional  re- 
spect towards  you ;  but  this  will  be  a  mistake :  I  am 
always  flippant  in  prose.  Considering  you,  as  I  really 
and  warmly  do,  in  common  with  all  your  own,  and 
with  most  other  nations,  to  be  by  far  the  first  literary 
chaCracter  which  has  existed  in  Europe  since  the 
death  of  Voltaire,  I  felt,  and  feel,  desirous  to  inscribe 
to  you  the  following  work, — not  as  bemg  either  a 
tragedy  or  a  poem  (for  I  cannot  pronounce  upon  its 
pretensions  to  be  either  one  or  the  other,  or  both,  or 
neither),  but  as  a  mark  of  esteem  and  admiration 
from  a  foreigner  to  the  man  who  has  been  hailed  in 
Germany  *  the  great  Goethr.' 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
"  with  the  truest  respect, 
"  your  most  obedient 

"  and  very  humble  servant, 

"  Byron. 

•Ravenna, 8bre,  i4f*,  1820. 
"  P.S.  I  perceive  that  in  Germany,  as  well  as  in 
Italy,  there  is  a  great  struggle  about  what  they  call 
'  Classical*  and  *  Romantic,' — terms  which  were 
not  subjects  of  classification  in  England,  at  least  when 
I  left  it  four  or  five  years  ago.  Some  of  the  English 
scribblers,  it  is  true,  abused  Pope  and  Swift,  but  the 
reason  was  that  they  themselves  did  not  know  how  to 
write  either  prose  or  verse ;  but  nobody  thought  them 
worth  making  a  sect  of.  Perhaps  there  may  be 
something  of  the  kind  sprung  up  lately,  but  I  have 
not  heard  much  about  it,  and  it  would  be  such  bad 
taste  that  I  shall  be  very  sorry  to  believe  it" 


LETTER  CCCXCIV. 

to  MR  MOORE. 

•Ravenna,  October  17th,  1820. 

"You  owe  me  two  letters — pay  ihem.  I  want 
to  know  what  you  are  about.  The  summer  is  over, 
and  you  will  be  back  to  Paris.  Apropos  of  Paris,  it 
was  not  Sophia  Gail  but  Sophia  Gay — the  English 
word  Gay — who  was  my  correspondent.*    Can  you 

*  I  had  mistaken  the  name  of  the  lady  he  inquired  after, 
and  reported  her  to  him  as  dead.   Bat,  on  the  receipt  of 
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tell  who  8Ke  is,  as  you  did  of  the  defiinct  *  *  ? 

"  Have  you  gone  on  with  your  Poem  ?  I  have 
received  the  French  of  mine.  On^r  think,  of  being 
iraduped'mify  a>foreign  lai^age  in  such  an  abomi- 
nable travesty  \  It  is  usdess  to  rail,  Ji)ut  one  can't 
help  it.     ■    '- 

^Hate  you  got  my  Meqaoir  copied?  I  have  be- 
gan a  oolitiBuation.  Shall  I  send  it  you,  as  far  as  it 
is  gode? 

^  I  can't  say  any  thing  to  you  about  Italy,  for 
the  Government  here  look  upon  me  with  a  suspi- 
cious eye,  as  I  am  well  informed.  Pretty  fellows ! 
— ^  if  I,  a  solitary  stranger,  could  do  any  mischief. 
It  is  because  I  am  fond  of  ri^e  and  pistol  shooting,  I 
believe;  for  they  took  the  alarm  at  the  quantity  of 
cartridges  I  consumed, — the  wiseacfes  1 

^  You  don't  deserve  a  long  letter — nor  a  letter  at 
all — for  your  sQence.  You  have  got  a  nev^  Bourbon, 
it  seems,  whom  they  have  christened  *  Dieu-donn^ ;' 
— perhaps  t|ie  hQnour  of'the  present  may  be  disputed. 
Did  you  write  the  good  lines-on— ,  the  Laker?  *  * 
^The  Queen  has  made  a  pYetty  theme  fcHT  the  journals. 
Was  thereover  such  evidence  published?  Why,  it 
is  worse  than  *  Little's  Poems'  or  *  Don  Juan.'  If 
you  don't  writer  soon,  I  Will  *■  make  you  a  speech.' 

."Yours,  Sec." 

LETTER  CCfixCV. 

'  TO  MR  MURRAY, 

ft 

-      «  R«<cenna,  8bre  25, 1820. 

"  Pray  fbrward  the  enclosed  to  Lady  Byron.  It  is 
on  business. 

"  In  thanking  you  for  the  Abbot,  I  made  four  grand 
mistakes.  Sir  John  Gordon  was  nut  of  Gight^  but 
of  Boga^cht,  and  a  son  of  Huntley's.  He  suffered 
not  for  his  loyalty,  but  in  an  insiurection.  He  had 
nothing  to  do  with  I^och  Leven,  having  been  dead 
some  time  at  the  period  of  the  Queen's  confinement : 
^and,  fourthly,  I  am  )aat  sure  that  he  was  the  Queen's 
paramour  or  nt),  for  l^obertson  does  not  allude  |o 
this,  though  fVeUter  Scott  does,  in  the  list  he  gives 
of  her  admirers  (as  unfortunate]  at  the  close  of  *  the 
Abbot.*  /  ,        . 

^  I  must  have  m^d^  f^  these  mistaJces  in  recollect- 
ing my  mpther's  account  of  the  matter,  although  she 
was  more  accurate  thafi  I  am,  being  precise  upon 
points  of  genealogy,  like  aU  the  aristocratical  Scotch. 
She  had  a  teng  list  of  ancestors,  like  Sir  Lucius  C 
Trigger's;  most  of  whom  are  to  be  found  in  the  old 
Scotch  Chronicles,  Spalding^  &c  in  arms  and  doing 
mischief.  I  remember  well  jpassing  Loch  Leven,  as 
well  as  the  Queen's  Ferry  :  we  were  on  our  way  to 
England  in  1798. 

"Yours. 

"  You  had  better  not  publish  Blackwood  and  the 
Roberts'  prose,  except  what  regards  Pope ; — ^you 
have  let  the  time  slip  by." 

The  Pamphlet  in  answer  to  Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine, here  mentioned,  wts  occasioned  by  an  article  in 
that  work  entitled  "  Remarks  on  Don  Juan,"  smd^ 
though  put   to  press  by   Mr.  Murray,  was  .  never 

(he  above  letter,  I  discovered  that  his  correspondent  was 
Madame  Sophie  Oay,  mother  of  the  celebrated  poetess  and 
freaoty.  Mademoiselle  Delphine  Oay. 


published.    The  writer  ifi  the  Magazine  haviog,  i, 
reference  to  certain  passages  in  Don  Joan, 
occasion  to  pass  some  serere  strictures  oa  the 
thor's  matrimonial  conduct,    Loid  Byron,  in 
reply,  enters  at  some  length  into  that  pamfd 
ject ;  and  the  following  extracts  from  fais  def( 
— ^if  defense  it  can  be  called^  where  \here  has 
yet  been  any  definite  charge, — will  be  perased 
strong  interest. 

^  My  learned  brother  proceeds  to  obsore,  that' 
is  in  vain  for  Lord  B.  to  attempt  in  any  way  to'} 
his  own  behaviour  in  that  affair :  and  ww 
has  so  openly  and  audaciously  inyited  inquinr 
reproach,  we  do  not  see  any  good  reason  wbj 
should  not  be  plainly  told  so  by  the  Toice  (^Us 
trymen.'    How  far  the  *  openness'  of  an  anonyi 
poem,  and  the  'audacity'  of  an  imaginaiy  cl 
which  the  writer*^  supposes  to  be  meant  forLadj 
may  be  deemed  to  merit  this  formidable  den 
from  their  *  most  s^eet  voices,'  I  neither  know 
care;  but  when  he  tells  me  that  I  cannot  'in any 
justify  my  owni)ehaviour  in  that  affair,'  I  aqia 
because  no  man  can  'justify^,  himself  until  fie 
of  what  l^e  is  accused ;  and  I  have  nerier  bad 
God  know's,  my  whole  desire  has  ever  b^en  to 
it — any  specific  charge,  in  a  t^ngibler^ape,  su 
to  me  by  the  adveffiiary,  ^nor  by  odier^,  voless 
atrocities  of  public  rumour  and  the  mysterious 
of  the  lady's  legal  advisers  may  be  deemed 
But  is  not  the  writer  content  with  what  has 
already  said  and  done  ?    Has  nbt  *  the  general 
of  his  coiyitrynien'  long^  ago  pronoun^  iipn 
subject — sentence  without  trial,  and  condi 
without  a  charge  ?    Have  I  not  bteen.exiled  by 
cism,  except  that  the  shells  which  proscribed  me 
anonymous?    Is  tlie  writer  ignohmt  oC  the 
opmioh  and  the  public  conduct  upon  ^t 
If  he  is,  I  am  not :  the  public  will  forget  both 
before  I  shall  cease  to  remember  either. 

^^  The  man  who  is  exiled  by  a  faction  has  the 
solation  of  thinking  that  he  ^  -a  martyr;  fie  is  Uj 
by  hope  and  the  dignity  of  his  cause,  realer 
nary :  he  who  vfithtlraws  from  the  pressure  of 
may  indulge  in  the  thought  that  time  and  pro 
will  retrieve  his  circumstances :  he  who  is  oon< 
by  the  law  has  a  term  ts>  his  banishment,  or  a 
of  its  abbreviation ;' or,  it  may  be,  theknowle 
the  bdief  of  some  injustice  of  the  law,  or  of  its 
nistration  in  his  own  particular :  but  he  who  is 
lawed  by  general  d;pipion,  without  the  interrentioi^ 
hostile  politics;  illegal  judgment,  or  embarrass^ 
cunistahces,  whether  he  be  innocent  or'  guilty, 
undergo  all  the  bitterness  of  exile,  without  hope, 
out  pride,  vvithout  alleviation.  This  case  was 
Upon  what  grounds  the  public  founded  their  opi 
I  am  not  aware ;  but  it  was  general,  and  it  was 
sive.  Of  me  or  of  mine  they  knew  little,  except 
I  had  written  what  is  called  poetry,  was  a  noWeia^l 
had  married,  became  a  father,  and  was  invoireda 
differences  with  my  wife  and  her  relatives,  no  •• 
knew  why,  because  the  persons  complaining  ro<*' 
to  state  their  grievances.     The  fashionable  world  «» 


\ 


♦  While  these  sheets  are  passii^g  throii|[h  the  P"** 
printed  statement  has  been  transmitted  to  ne  ^.'^ 
Noel  Byron,  which  the  reader  will  find  inserted  »■  * 
Appendix  to  this  volume. 
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led  into  parties,  mine  consiBting  of  a  very  small 
>rity  :  the  reasonable  world  was  naturally  on  the 
iger  side,  which  happened  to  be  the  lady's,  as 
most  proper  and  poUte.  The  press  was  active  and 
riloua ;  and  such  was  the  rage  of  the  day,  that 
unfortuOate  publication  of  two  copies  of  yerses, 
er  complimentary  than  otherwise  to  the  sifb- 
>  of  both,  was  tortured  into  a  species  of  crime,  or 
tructiTe  petty  treason.  I  was  accused  of  every 
Btrous  yice  by  pubUc  rumour  and  private  rancour : 
name,  which  bad  been  a  knightly  or  a  noble  one 
s  my  fiMhers  helped  to  conquer  the  kingdom  for 
Sam  the  Norman,  was  t^ted.  I  felt  that,  if 
.t  was  whispered,  and  muttered^  and  murmured, 

true,  I  was  unfit  for  England ;  if  false,  England 
unfit  for  me.  I -withdrew:  but  this  was  not 
ogh.  In  other  countries,  m  Switzerland,  in  the 
:low  of  jthe  Alps,  and  by  the  blue  depth  of  the 
»,  I  was: pursued  and  breathed  upon  by  the  same 
lit.  I  crossed  the  mountains,  but  it  was  the  same ; 
L  went  a  little  Cither,  and  settled  myself  by  the 
res  of  tha  Adriatic,  tike  the  stag  at  bay^  wtio  be- 
es him  to  the  waters. 

*  Ifl  may  judge  by  the  statements  of  the  fe^  friends 
3  gathered  round  me,  the  outcry  of  t]ie  period  to. 
ich  X  allude  was  beyond  all  precedent,  all  parallel, 
n  in  those  cases  where  ppUtical  motives  have  sharp- 
^  slander  and  doubled  enmiQ^.     1  was  advised 

to  go  to  the  theatres,  lest  I  should  be  hissed,  nor 
By  dut/  in  parliaipent,  lest  I  should  be  insulted  by 

way;  ejfen  on  the  day  of  my  departure,  my  most 
Ljnate  friend  told  me  afterwards  that  he  was  under 
prehensions  of  violence  from  the  people  who  might 
assembled  at  ^enloor  of  the  carriage.  However, 
■ras  not  deterred  by  these  counsels  from  seeing 
inn  in.  his  best  chfiract^rs,  nor  from  voting  accoru- 
:  to  my  principles;  and,  ;with  regard  to  the  third 
d  last  app];ehensioQs  of  my  friends,  I  (Sould  not 
Ve  in  them,  not  being  madie  acquainted  with  their 
4ent  till  some  time  after  I  had  crossed  the  Channel, 
reo  if  1  had  been  so,  I  am  not  of  a  nature  to  be 
ich  affected  by  men's  an^r,  though  I  may  feel  hurt 

their  aversion.  Against  all  individual  outrage,  I 
wld  protect  or  redress  myself;  and  against  that  of  a 
o^d,  I  should  probably  have  been  enabled  to  de- 
ad myself,  with  the  assistance  of  others,  as  has  been 
'se  ou  similar  oc<^ons. . 

I  retired  from'the^ountry,  perceiving  that  I  was 
^  object  of  gederal  obl6quy ;  I  did  not  indeed  ima- 
°*)  like  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  that  all  mankind 
Kin  a  Qonspiracy  against  me,  though  I  had  perhaps 
9iK>d  grounds  for  such  a  chimera  as  ever  h&  had : 
^  I  perceived  that  I  hhd  to  a  great  extent  become 
''^<>i}al]y  obnoxious  in  EnglainJ^  perhaps  through 

Own  fault,  but  the  fact  was  indisputable;  the 
7>c  in  general  would  hardly  have  been  so  much 
*ted  against  a  more  popular  character i^  without  at 
'^  fuk  accusation  or  a  charge  of  some  kind  actually 
jessed  or  substantiated,  for  I  can  hardly  conceive 
^  the  common  and  every-day  occurrence  of  a  sepa- 
^tt  between  man  and  wife  could  in  itself  produce 
kVeat  a  ferment.  I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  usual 
'Plaiuts  of  *  being  prejudged,'  *  condemned  un- 
''^i,'  *  onfJEumess,'  *  partiality,'  and  so  forth,  the 
^  clianges  rung  by  parties  who  have  had,  or  are 
'^ve,  a  trial;  but  I  was  a  little  surprised  to  find 


I  myself  condemned  without  being  favoured  with  the  act 
,of  accusation,  and  to  perceive  in  the  absence  of  this 
portentous  charge  or  charges,  whatever  it  o^  they 
were  to  be,  that  every  possible  or  impossible  crime 
was  rumoured  to  supply  its  place,  and  taken  for 
grated.  This  could  only  occur  in  the^oftse^of  a  per- 
spn  yery  much  disliked,  and  I  knew  no  remedy, 
having  afaready  used  to  their  extent  whatever  little 
powers  I  might  possess  of  plea'sing  in  society.  I  had 
no  party  in  fashion,  |hough  I  was  aflei;wards  told 
that  there  was  one — but  it  was  not  of  my  fbmibtion, 
nor  did  I  then  know  of  its  existence-^none  in  litera- 
ture ;  and  in  politics  I  had  voted  with  the  Whigs, 
with  precisely  that  importance  whi(4i  a  Whig 
vote  possesses  in  these  Tory  days,  and'  with'  such 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  leaders  in  both  houses 
as  the  society  in  which  I  lived  sanctioned,  but  without 
claim  or  expiectation  of  any  thing  like  friendship  from 
any  one,  except  a  few  young  men  of  nfy  own  age 
and  standing,  and  a  few  others  n^pre  advanced  in  life, 
which  last  it  had  been  my  fortune  to  serve  in  circum- 
stances of  difficulty.  This  was,  in  fact,  to  stand 
alone :  and  I  recollect^  some  time  after,  Madame  de 
Stael  said  to  me  in  Switzerland,  *  You  should  not 
have  warred  with  the  world — it  will  not  do — it  is  too 
strong  always  for  any  individual :  I  myself  t>nce  tried 
it  in  eariy  life,  but  it  will  not  do.'  I  perfectly  ac- 
quiesce in  the  truth  df  this. remark ;  but  tha  world  had 
done  me  the  honour  to  begin  the  war ;  and,  assured- 
ly, if  peace  is-  only  to  be  obtahied  by  courting  and 
paying  tribute  to  it,  I  am  not  qualified. to  obtain  its 
countenance.    I  thought,  in  the  words  ol  CampbeH, 

'  Then  wed  thee  to  an  exiled  lot, 
And  if  the  world  hath  loved  thee  not, 
Its  absence  may  be  borne.' 

•  ^  I  recollect,  however,  that  haVmg,been  much  hurt 
by  Romilly's  conduct  (he,  having  a  general  retainer 
for  me,  had  acted  as  adviser  to  the  adversary,  alleg- 
ing, on  being  reminded  of  his  retaiifer,  that  he  had 
forgotten  it,  as  his  clerk  had  so  many),  I  observed 
that  some  of  those  who  were  now  eagerly  laying  the 
axe  to  myroof  tree,  might  see  their  own  shaken,  and 
feel  a  pprtion  of  what  they  had  inflicted. — His  fell, 
and  crushed  him: 

^  I  have  heard  of,  and  believe,  that  there  are 
human  beings  so  constituted  as  to  be  insensible  to  in- 
juries ;  but  I  believe  that  the  best  mode  to  avoid 
taking  vengeance  is  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  tempta- 
tion, i  hope  that  I  may  never  have -the  oppor- 
tunity, for  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  could  resist  it,  ^ 
having  derived  from  my   mother  something  of  the 

*  perfervidum  ingenium  Scotorum*  I  have  not 
sought,  and  fhall  not  setk  it,  and  perhaps  it  may 
never  come  in  my  path.  I  do  not  in  this  allude  to 
the  party,  who  might  be  right  or  wrong ;  but  to  many 
who  made  her  cause  the  pretext  of  their  own  bitter- 
ness. She,  indeed,  must  have  long  avenged  me  in 
her  own  feelings,  for  whatever  her  reasons  may  have 
been  (and  she  never  adduced  them  to  me  at  least), 
she  probably  neither  eontemplated  nor  conceived  to 
yfhaX  she  became  the  means  of  conducting  the  father 
of  her  child,  and  the  husband  of  her  choice. 

^  So  much  for Uhe  general  voice  of  his  countrymen  :* 
I  will  now  speak  of  some  in  particular. 
^  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1817,  an  article  ap- 
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peared  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  written,  I  believe, 
by  Walter  Scott,  doing  great  honour  to  him,  and  no 
disgrace  to  me,  though  both  poetically  and  personally 
more  than  suflSeieutly  favourable  to  the  work  and  the 
author  of  whom  it  treated.  It  was  written  at  a  time 
when  a  selfish  man  would  not,  and  a  timid  one  dared 
not,  have  said  a  word  in  favour  of  either;  it  was 
written  by  one  to  whom  temporary  public  opinion  had 
elevated  me  to  the  rank  of  a  rival — a  proud  distinc- 
tion, and  unmerited ;  but  which  has  not  prevented 
me  from  feeling  as  a  friend,  nor  him  from  more  than 
corresponding  to  that  sentiment.  The  article  in 
question  was  written  upon  the  Third  Canto  of  Childe 
Harold,  aud  after  many  observations,  which  it  would 
as  ill  become  me  to  repeat  as  to  forget,  concluded 
with  *  a  hope  that  I  might  yet  return-  to  England.* 
How  this  expression  was  received  in  England  itself  I 
am  not  acquainted,  but  it  gave  great  o^en6e  at  Rome 
to  the  respectable  ten  or  twenty  thousand  English 
travellers  then  and  there  assembled.  I  did  not  visit 
Rome  till  some  time  after,  so  that  I' had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  the  fact;  but  I  was  informed,  long 
afterwards,  that  the  greatest  indignation  had  been 
manifested  in  the  enlightened  Anglo-circle  of  that 
year,  which  happened  to  comprise  within  it — amidst  a 
considerable  leaven  of  Welbeck-street  and  Devon- 
shire-place, broken  loose  upon  their  travels-^-several 
really  well-born  and  well-bred  families,  who  did  not 
the  less  participate  in  the  feeling  of  the  hour.  *  Why 
should  he  return  to  England?*  was  the  general  excla- 
mation— I  answer  why  1  It  is  a  question  I  have  oc- 
casionally asked  myself,  and  I  never  yet  could  -give  it 
a  satisfactory  reply..  I  had  then  no  thoughts  of 
returning,  and  if  I  have  any  now,  they  are  of  business, 
and  not  of  pleasure.  Amidst  the  ties  that  have  been 
dashed  to  pieces,  there  are  links  yet  entire,  though 
the  chain  itself  be  broken.  There  are  duties,  and 
connexions,  which  may  one  day  require  my  presence 
— and  I  am  a  father.  I  have  still  somie  friends  whom 
I  wish  to  meet  again^  ahd^  it  may  be,  an  enemy. 
Tliese  things,  and  those  minuter  details  of  business, 
which  time  accumulates  during  absence,  in  every 
man's  affairs  and  property,  may,  and  prpbably  will^ 
recall  me  to  England;  but  I  shall  return  with  the 
same  feelings  with  which  1  left  it,  in  respect  to  itself, 
though  altered '  with  regard  to  iikdividuals,  as  I 
have  been  more  or  less  informed  of  their  conduct  since 
my  departure;  for  it  was  only  a  considerable  time 
after  it  that  I  was  made  acquainted  with  the  real 
tacts  and  full  extent  of  some  of  their  proceedings  and 
language.  My  friends,  like  other  friends,  from  con- 
ciliatory motives,  withheld  from  me  much  that  they 
could,  and  some  things  which  they  should  have  un- 
folded ;  however,  that  which  is  deferred  is  not  lost— ^ 
but  it  has  been  no  fault  of  mine  that  it  has  been  de- 
ferred at  all. 

^  I  have  alluded  to  what  is  said  to  have  passed  at 
Rome  merely  to  show  that  the  sentiment  which  I  have 
described  was  not  confined  to  the  English  in  England, 
and  as  forming  part  of  my  answer  to  the  reproach  cast 
upon  what  has  been  called  my  *  selfish  exile,*  and  my 
*  voluntary  exile.'  *  Voluntary*  it  has  been ;  for  who 
would  dwell  among  a  people  entertaining  strong  hos- 
tility against  him  ?  How  far  it  has  been  *  selfish'  has 
been  already  explained." 

The  following  passages  from  the  same  unpublished 


L_ 


pamphlet  will  be  found,  in  a  literary  point  of 
not  less  curious. 

^  And  here  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  tl 
sent  state  of  English  poetry .  That  this  is  the 
the  decline  of  English  poetry  will  be  doubted  I 
who  have  calmly  considered  the  subject  Tha 
are  men  of  genius  among  the  present  poets  mal 
tie  agaid^t  the  fact,  because  it  has  been  wd 
*  next  to  him  who  forms  the  taste  of  his  counti 
greatest  genius  is  he  who  corrupts  it.'  Noc 
ever  denied  genius  to  Marino,  who  comipti 
m«rely  the  tastQ  of  Italy,  but  that  of  all  Eun 
nearly  a  century.  The  great  cause  of  the  | 
deplorable  state  of  English  poetry  is  to  be  atU 
to  that  absurd  and  systematic  depreciation  of 
in  which*,  for  the  last  few  years,  there  has  been 
of  epidemical  concurrence.  Men  of  the  most  o{ 
opinions  have  united  upon  this  topic.  Wart 
Churchill  l)e|;an  it,  having  borrowed  the  hiat 
bly  from  the  heroes  of  the  Dunciad,  and  tbi 
internal  conviction  that  their  proper  repntatii 
be  as  nothing  till  the  most  perfect  and  haramo 
poets — ^h^  who,  having  no  fault,  has  had  i 
made  his  reproach — waS  reduced  to  what  tlu 
ceived  to  be  his  level ;  but  even  they  dared  i 
grade  him  below  Pry  den.  Goldsmith,  and  I 
and  Campbell,  his  most  successful  disciple 
Hay  ley,  who,  however  feeble,  has  left  one  poei 
will  not  be  willingly  let  die,'  (the  Triumphs  ol 
per,)  kept  up  the  reputation  of  that  pure  and 
style;  and  Crabbe,  the  first  of  living  poets, 
most  equalled  the  master.  Then  came  Darwi 
was  put  down  by  a  single  poem  in  the  Antiji 
and  die  Cruscans,  from  Merr^  to  Jemioghu 
were  annihilated  (if  Nothing  can  be  said  to  b 
hilated)  by  Gifibrd,  the  last  of  the  wholesome  1 
satirists. 

"These  tnree  personages,  S**,  W**,  am 
had  all  of  them  a  very  natural  antipathy  to  Pop 
I  resgect  titem  for  it,  as  the  only  original  fee 
principle  which  they  have  contrived  to  presort 
they  have  been  joined  in  it  bj  those  who  bare 
them  in  nothiag  else :  by  the  Edinburgh  Review 
the  wh(Je  heterogeneous  mass  of  living  English 
excepting  Crabbe,  Rogers,  Gifibrd,  and  Can 
who,  both  by  precept  and  practice,  bare  ] 
their  adherence ;  and  by  me,  who  have  shao 
deviated  in  practice,  but  have  ever  lored  n 
noured  Pope's  poetry  with  my  whole  soul,  and 
to  do  so  till  my  dying  day.  I  would  rather  so 
have  ever  written  lining  the  same  trunk  in  rii 
actually  read  the  eleventh  book  of  a  mod^ 
poem  at  Malta  in  1811,  (I  opened  it  to  take 
change  after  the  paroxysm  of  a  tertian,  iot 
sence  of  my  servant,  and  found  it  lined  with  tbe 
rf  the  maker.  Eyre,  Cockspur-street,  and  wl 
Epic  poetry  alluded  to,)  than  sacrifice  what,  1 
believe  in  as  the  Christianity  of  English  poett 
poetry  of  Pope. 

*  »  *  ¥  *         ' 

"  Nevertheless,  I  will  not  go  so  far  as  *  * 
postscript,  who  pretends  that  no  great  poet  ef< 
immediate  fame,  which,  being  interpreted, 
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that  *  *  is  not  quite  so  much  read  by  his  colemporaries 
as  might  be  desirable.   'This  assertion  is  as  fake  as  it 
ia  fooliidh.    Homer's  glory  (Jepended  upon  his  present 
popularity;  ^e  recited,7~and, *without  the  strongest 
impression  of  the  moment,  who  woutd  hi^ve  gotten  the 
lUafl  biy  heurt,  and  giren  it  to  tradition  ?   Enniua, 
Terence,^ Plautus,  Lucretius,  Horace,  Virgil,  Machf" 
lus,  Sophoctes,  Euripides,  Sappho,  Anacreon,^Theo- 
critus,  all  the  great  poets  of  antiquity,  w^re  the  der 
light  of  their  cotemporaries.  *   The  very  existence  of 
a  poet,  previous  to  the  invention  of  printing,  de|)ended 
upon  his  present  popiularity;  and  howpf^en.has'it 
^impaired  his  future  fame?  Hardly  ever..  History  in- 
forms us,  that  the  best  have  come  down  to  ub.  .^he 
rei^on  is  evidej^ ;  the  most  popular  found  the  greatest 
number  of  transcribers  for  their  M^S.',  ^nd'  that  t{ie 
taste^f  th«r  cotempoWies  was  corrifj[)t  can  hardly 
be  avouched  by  the  moderns,  the  mightiest  of  wl^em 
have  but  barely  approached  them.*^  Pante,  Petrarch, 
Ariosto,  aqd  J^asso,  wete  all  'the  darlings  qf  ibe'tto- 
temporary^  readef.     Dantc^  Poem  Y^sfi  celebrated 
iong'b^ore  his  death  ;aad,^ot  long  after  it.  States 
negotiated  for  his  ashes,  anddffisptited  for  the^tesr  of 
the  composition  of  the  Divina  CoJBimC>dia'. '  Pet rarcb 
was  crownej  in  the  Capitol.  .  Ariosto  was  permitted 
to  pa»s  free  by  thb  public  robber  who  h^/A  r&ul  t^e 
Orlauck)  Furioso.    I  would  noX  r^cemm^d  Mr  ^  '^'''to 
try  the  same  OKJperiment  v^th  his  Snufj^gl^rsT.    TMsc^, 
BOtwithstan$ling  the  cr^ticisaos  of  th»<JruscaQti,1nrould 
'  h|ive«tieen  crown^  in  th!»  Cajiit'oU  buji  for  his  tJ^Ch. 
.^  It  is  ea$y  to  prote*  the.  rnimedjatc popularity  of 
th|  chier4)tSet^  of  the^ofily  modMu  natidn  in  Europe 
tlitt  "^as  a^  poeiieal  Iftoguagd^  the  Italupw!^  tn  (kur 
own,  SRaksp<^e,  Spenseii  Jon^if^  >^alleir,  ISryde^* 
Congreve,  JPope,.  Young;  Shenston£Thomson^^p'\B- 
son.  Goldsmith  j  Gray,^  were  all  as.  popuiai*  in  theiT 
lives  as' since.    G  ray '^  ISlegy  pledged  instantly,  ^nd 
eternally. — Hi^  Odeii  did;  not,  ^r  y^l  dollley  pliease 
like  his^^S^legy,    Miltdn's  polities^^t  "him  down ;  but 
the  E^)igramof  Uyi^n^  a^d  the  very  8j|lei>^"his  wbrK, 
in  proportion  to  W^  less  ireading  time  of  its  publica- 
tion, pi^ve  him  to  have  been  honoured  by^l^is  cotei^- 
poraries.  <■  I  will  ventnre  to  ass^  that^he  sale  of  the 
Paractise  Lost  was  greater  iti  the  first  four  years  after 
I  its  publication  than  that  of  *  tha  Excursion'  in  the 
1  saiife  number^  with  dxe  difiSerenoe  xif  nearly  a  «en- 
tury  aid  a^alf  between  them  of  time,  ^d  o^t  thousands 
inpoitft«fgeperaVreade{isi.  .  -     ,V  *.         * 

'*Il  n^y  be  asked,  why, lidiying  this  opinion  of  the, 
pfefent  ^fAtfi  of  poetry  in  Ejiglte^s  ^"^  ht^iag^htid 
It  long^-as  my  flMends  and  others  welllknow — posses  s- 

.  >  .V 

*  A.S  fwr  as  ref^avdg  (he poets  dT ancieliit  tiroes,  this  wi- 
sertionMs/'perlteps,^ right*;  though,  if  there  Jbe<  any  truth, 
in  what-  MlifA  and  Seneca  have  left  oq  rdc^rdj.:  of  tjie 
obscurity,  <j|ui^g  their  lifetime,-  of  such  men  as  SocVafes 
ttnd^^utviB,  it  would  seem  to  pro.ve  tbni,  ai^ongthe  an- 
'  cients,  contempdShE^  fam^i^as  a  far  «aDre  rare  reward  of 
literary  oc  philo^opliical  en^inence  than  among  lis  moderns. 
Waeo  the  '^  Clouds  »  of  Aristophanes  wa3  esdiibiled  before 
the  assembled  deputies  of  the  il^ovns  of  Attica,  these  |H!r- 
iboages,  as  ^lian  tells  us,  we1l^:;un'animously  of  opftitbn* 
tbtdt"  the  character  of  an  unknown  person,  called  6ocrates, 
was  anii)terestin|:  upon  the  istage ;  and  Sen^  has^  giyeli 
the  substanceof  an  awthentic  letter  of  Epicurus,  in  i^t'hicfa 
4hat  pbilo80))her  declares  that  nothing  hurt  him  so  much, 
ia  the  auds^  o/all  his  hapi^iness,  as  to  think  thaft  Greece,—^ 
«illa  nol^ilis  Grflesia,'<-^1hr  from  knowing  him,bad  scarce- 
ly even  heard  of  his  existence.— Epist.  79. 


ing,  or  having  jNMsessed  too,  as  a  writer,  the  ear  of 
the  publio  for  the  time  being — I  have  not  adopted 
a  different  plan  in-  my  own  compositions,  and 
endeavour^  to  correct  rather  than  encourage  the 
taste  ei  the  day.  To  this  I  would  answer,  that  it  is 
easier  to  pe^-ceive'the  ii^rong  than  to  pursue  the  right, 
and  that  I  have  never  contemplated  the  prospect  *  of 
tilling  (with.J*eter  Bell^  see  its  Preface)  permanently 
1^  station  ia  the  literature 'of  the  countify.'    Those 

'  who  know  me  beist,  know  this,  and  that  I  have  been 
Considerably  tistonished  at  the  teniporary  si^ccess  of 
my  works,  having  ilattded  no  person  and  no  party, 
and  txp|[es8ed  opinions  which  are  not  those  pf  the 

.general  reader.  .Gould  I  hav?  anticipated  the  .degree 
-of  attention  nifhich  has  b^n  accorded,  assuredly  I 
would  have  studied  more  to  deserve  it.  But  I  have 
lived  w  f^r  countries  abroad,  or  in  the  agitating  world 
a|  hom^,  which  w/is  not  favourable  to  study  or 
reflection ;  so  that  almost  all  I  have  written  has  been 

^ere  passion,— passion,  it  is  true,  of  different  kinds, 
i)ut  always  piEission :  hr  in  me  (if  it  be  not  an  Irishism 
to*say  scO  my  t»t(/(/fetence  was'a  kind  of  passion. 

>  the  result  of  experience,  and  not  the  philosophy  of 

4iature.    Writing  grows  a  habit,  like  a  woman's 

gallantry  :  t^efe  are  women  who  have  had  no  intrigue, 

but  few  whd  have  had  "but  one  only ;  so  there  are 

^miUioB^of  men  who  have  never  written  a  book,  but 

few  who  bavd  written'  only  on&    And  thus,  having 

written  once,  i  wrote  on ;  encouraged  no  doubt  by  the 

^cessof  the  moment,  yet  by  no  means  anticipating  its 

.,  duration,  and  I  will  t^entUre  to'  say,  scarcely  even 

wishing  Mt.    tifit  -then   I  did  other  things  besides 

write,'  Fhich'  by^  no  means^  contributed  either  to 

improve  roj  writjogs  or  my  prosperity. 

^  *  ¥  ¥  ¥  f 

^^^I  have  thus' expressed  publicly  upon  the  poetry 
of  the  day  the  opinion  I  have  long  lentertained  and 
expressed  of  it  to  all  who  )iave  .asked  it,  and  to 
sonif  who  would  rather  not  have  heard  it ;  as  I  told 
Moore  not  very  long  ago,'*  we  are  all  wrong  except 
Rogersi  Cnrifbe,  and  Campbell  ,'*  .  Without  being 
•ld««n  ycars^  I  am  old  in  day^,  and  do  not  feel  the 
adequate  spirit  within  me  to  attempt  a  work  which 
should  show  what  J  think  right  in  poetry,  and  must 
content  my&elf  with  having  denounced  what  is  wrong. 
There  fire,  I  trust,  younger  spirits  rising  up  in  England, 
wltiD,  escaping  the  contagion  which,  has  sfwept  away 
p6e|ty  from  our  literature,  will  recall  it  to  their 
cotintry,  s^cbas  it  once  was  and  may  still  be. 
^  In  the  m^BiXL  time,  the  best  sign  of  amendment 


*  I  certainly  ventured  to  differ  from  the  judgment  of  my 
noble  firiend,  no  less  in  his  att^pts  to  depreciate  that  pe- 
culiar walk  of  th^  art  in  which  he  himself  $o  grandly  trod, 
than  in  the  inconsistency  of  which  I  thought  him  guilty,  in 
condemning  all  those  who  stood  up  for  particular  ^'schools  » 
>of  poetry,  aad  yet,  as  the  same  time,  maintaining  soexclu- 
«{)««  %theory  oftheart  himself.  How  little,  however,  he 
attepdcd  to  either  the  grounds  or  degrees  of  my  dissent 
from  him.^ill  appear  by  the  foliowin^'*&h61e8ale  report  of 
tny  opinion,  in  his  "  Detached  ThougL  s :  '^      .. 

«  One  of  my  notions  different  from  the  ^e  of  my  contem- 
ifkoraries,  is,  that  the  present  is  not  a  high  age  of  English 
poetry.    There  are  more  poet^  ;soi-disant)  than  ever  there 
were,  and  proportionally  /«<«  poetry. 

«This  thesis  I  ifave  maintained  ft  some  years,  but, 
strange  to  say,  it  meeteth  not. with  favour  from  my  bre- 
»ren  of  the  shell.  Even  Uoore  shakes  his  head,  and  finely 
believes  that  it  is  the  grand  age  of  British  poesy  .* 
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will  be  repentance,  and  new  and  frequent  editioni  of 
Pope  and  Porden. 

**  There  wilfbe  found  an  comfortable  metaphysics, 
and  tea  times  more  poetry  in  the  ^'Essay-  on  Man/ 
than  in  the '  Excursion.'  If  you  search  for  passion, 
where  is  it  to  be  found  stronger  than  in  the  epistle 
from  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  or  in  ^lamon  and  Arcite? 
Do  you  wish  for  invention,  imagination,  subhmity, 
character?  seek  them  in  the  Rape  of  ihe  Lock,  the 
Fables  of  Dryden,  the  Ode  on  Saint  Cecilia's  Day, 
and'  Absalom  and  Achitophel :  you  will  discover  in 
these  tV^o  ppets  only,  all  for  wl)jch  you  must  ransack 
innumerable  metres,  and  God  only  knows  how  many 
writers  of. the  day,  without  finding  a  tittle  of  the  same 
qualities, — with  the  addition,  too,  of  wit,  of  which  the 
latter  have  none.  I  have  not,  however,  forgotten 
Thomas  Brown  the  Younger,  nor  the  Fudge  FamiV» 
nor  Whistlecraft ;  but  that  is  not  wit — ^it  b  humour. 
I  win  say  nothing  of  the  harmony  of  Pope  and  Dryden 
in  comparison,  for  there  is  not  a  living  po^t  (except 
Rogers,  Gifford,  Campbell,  and  Cmbbe,)  who  can 
write  an  heroic  couplet.  The  fiact  is^  that  the* exquisite 
l>eauty  of  their  yersification  has  withdrawn  the  pqblio 
attention  fronft  their  other  excellencies,  as  the  vtdgar 
eye  will  rest  ftiOKe  upo|)  the  splendour  of  the  uniform 
than  Ihe  quality  of  the  troops.  It  is  this  very  harmony, 
particularly  in.  Pope,  whiqhi  has  tailed  the  vulgar  and 
atrocious  cant  against  him : — because  his  veiiificatioAi 
is  perfect,  itis  assumed  that  it  is  his  only  perfection ; 
because  hi^  truths  are*  so  dear,  it  is  asserted  iSiat  be 
has  no  invention ;  and  because  he  is  always  intelligibfe^ 
it  is  taken  for  granted  that  he  has  no  genius.  We 
are  sneeringly  told  that  he  i»the  *Poet  of  Reason,' 
as  if  this  was  a  reason  for  his  being  no  poet.  Taking 
passage  for  passage,  I  will  undertake  to  cite  more  lines 
teeming  with  imagination  Arom  Pope  than  from  an^^ 
two  livmg  poej^,  be  (hey  who  they  may.  To  take  an 
instance  at  rkndom  from  a  species  of  compositioa  not 
very  favourable  to  imagination — Satire :  set  down  the 
character  of  Sporus,  with  all  the' wonderful  plhf  of 
fancy  which  is  scattered  over  it,  and  place  by  its  side 
an  equal  number  of  verses,  from  amr  two  existing 
poets,  of  the  same  power  and  .  the  same  variety — 
where  will  you  ^nd  them  ? 

**  I  merely  mentioQ  one  instance  of  many  in  reply  to 
the  injustice  done  to  the  memory  of  him  whoiiarmo;- 
nized  our  poetical  language,  "^'he  attorneys'  clerks, 
and  other  self-edycated  genii,  found  it  easier  to  distort 
'  themselves  to  the  new  models  than  tb  toil  after  the 
symmetry  o£  him  who  }^&d  enchanted  their  fathers. 
They  were  besides  smitten  by  being  told  that  the  new 
school  were  to  revive  the  language  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, the  true  English ;  as  every  body  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne  wrote  no  ^better  than^  French,  by  a 
species  of  literary  treason. 

^  Blank  verse,  which,  unless  in  ^e  drama,  no  one 
except  Milton  ever  wrote  who  co'dd  rhyme,  beciMne 
the  order  of  the  day, — or  else  aach  rhyme  as  looked 
still  blanker  than  the  verse  without  it.  I  am  aware 
that  Johnson  has  sa^^d,  after  some  hesitation,  ^at  he 
could  not  *  prevail  upon  himiielf  to  wish  that  Milton i 
had  been  a  rhymer.'  Thcwopinions  of  that  truly  great 
man,  whom  it  is  also  the  present  fashion  to  decry, 
will  ever  be  received  by  me  with  ihat  deference'whicii 
time  will  restore  to  him  from  all ;  but,  with  all  humi- 
lity, I  am  not  persuaded  that  the  Paradise  Lost  would ' 


DOt  have  been  more  nob^y  conveyed  to"^  posterity,  not 
perhaps  in  heroic  couplets,  although  even  they  could 
•ustaii}  the  subject  if  well  balanced,  bift  in  thestaoza 
of  Spenser,  or  of  Tas^o,  or  in  the  terza  (ima  of  Dante, 
which  the  powers ef^iltonoo^d  easily  have  grafted 
on  our  language.  The  Seasons  of  Thomson  would 
have  been  better  in  rhyme,  although  still  inferior  to 
his  Castle  of  Indolence;  and  Mr  Soui^ey's  Joao  of 
Arc  no  yrorse,  although  it  might  liave  taken  up  six 
m6nth6 '  instead  ot  weeks,  in  the  composition.  I  re- 
eomipend  also  to  the  lovers  of  lyrics  the  peinisal  of  the 
present  laureate's  odes  by  the  side^bf  Drydeo'soo 
SaSit  Cepilia^  bjitlet  him  be  sure  to jread^«/ those 
of  Mr  Squthey. 

^^o  thd  heaven-bom  ge^^il  ahd  inspired  yoon; 
scriveners  of  the  day  much  of  this  will  app^r  paradox; 
it  will  appear^  even  to  the  hi^er  ocder  of  our  ^tics; 
but  it  was  a  truism  twenty  yi^ars  ago,  and  it  will  be  i 
re-acknowledged  nruth  in  ten  more.  In  the  mean 
time,  I.  will  conclude  with  two  quotatioiMS,  both  in- 
tended for  some  of  my  old  classical  friends  who  hare 
still  enough  of  Catnbridge  abouf  them  to  think  them- 
sdves; Honoured  by  having  had  John  Dryden  as  t 
pr/edecessor  in  thedr  college,  and  .to  recollect  that  their 
earliest  English  poetical  pleasures' wer^  drawn  firon 
the  *mde  nightingales' of  Ti^i^enhsKm^. 
«^The  firSt  is  from  the  hotes  to  the  Poem  of  the 
*FViends/*  pages  181,  i^. 

^*It  is  only  wiljiin  the  la%t  twenty  oi;  thirty  years 
that  those  notable  discoveri<^  iit  criticism  have  been- 
mtMle  which  *have  taught  our  cecent  versifiers  to  un- 
"dervalue  this  energetic;  melodious^  %nd  mpral  ffA. 
The  cotisequences  of  this  want,  of  due  jenie&n  for  a 
writer  whom  the*lgoibd'  sense  of  our»iMredece^(»s  had 
raiiied  to  his  proper  station  have  been  nuvbR0|j6  axd 
DEGRADING  ENOUGH.  Thls  is  uot  the  place  to  enle^ 
into  the  subject,*  even  as^far  as  it  affects  our  poetical 
nut$ber8  alone,  and  thei^e  is  matter  cf'fflore  im- 
por^nce  that^reflutres  present  refleotioii.' 

^  The  i^cood  is  from^  the  vdcdRie  of  a  ^oung  person 
learning  to  write  poetry,  and  begmning  by  teadung 
.the aril    Hearhim:!- 


'     *        '  -' Bat  yeynrere  dead 

To  {liings  ye  knew  not  ot—jrete  closely  wed . 
To  musty  laws  liued  out  wulLwr^tched  rule  .  *' 

Anil  compass  rile ;  so  that  ye  taught  a  school  t 

♦ 

*  Written  by  Lord  Syron's  early  fia^nd,  the  ReV.  Fnmdi 
Hodi^son. 

t  The«  strange  verses  that  folldw.are  from  altoem  by 
Keats^-In ji manuscript  note  on  this  passage^f the pam; 
phlet,  dated  Nov'.  12,  1^1,  Lord  Byron "sayp,  ''Mr  KeaU 
died  at  Rome  abiut  a  yiar^ifter  this  was  wsitten,  of  a  de- 
cline prodhced  hy  his  having  burst'a  blood  vessel  onreadiiif 
the  articl»on  his  '  Endymion'  in  the.QuartefIy  Review.  I 
have  read  the  a|rticle  before  and  since ;  aifd.although  it  ii 
bittlr/i  do>ot  think  that  a  man  should  pe^it  himself  to 
be  killed  by"  it.  But  %  young  nian  little  JLreai&i  w^t  he 
must  inevitably  encounter  in  the  courfe  of  a  life  ambitioai 
of  public  notice.  My  indignation  at  Mr  Keats'a  depr§i«ia- ' 
tion  Of  Pope  has  hardly  permitted  me  to  do  jnAtice  to  hii 
own  genius,  which,  malgr^  all  the  fantastic  foftperies  ofbtf 
style,  was  undoubtedly  o^gteat  promise.  His  fragment  of 
'  Hyperion'  seems  actually  inspired  by  the  Titans,  an^  it 
as.  sublime  a«y^i£scihylas.  Hels  a  loss  to  oaf  Ikelraturcr;  and 
the  more  so,  as  he  himself,  before  hia  death,  U  said  to  Imre 
been'persuaded  that  he  had  not  taken  the  right  line,  aad 
was  reforifting  his  style  upon  the  more  claaaicfl  modds  of 
the  language.* 

t  *  It  was  at  least  a  grammar '  school.  *  * 
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Their  V0r$et  tattied.    Easp  was  t\e  tcuk  t  . 
Otdottt'tQ  tmootht  itdajf,  and  chip,  and>/, 
Till,  like  the'eertain  wands  of  Jacob'a  wit, 
A  ttaoiuand  liandiqraftsmen  wore  the  naak 
Of  poevy.    Ill- fated,  Impious  race, 
That  blasphemed  the  bright  lyrist  to  his  Cpice, 
And  did  not  know  it ;  no,  they  went  about 
Holding  a  poor  decrepit  standard  out»  ^ 

Mark'd  wUh  most  flimsy  mottos,  and  in  large 
Tke  name  otone  Boi^eau  !' 

^  A  little  before  ihe  manner  of  Pope  is  termed 

Nartoredby/opperyandb^barism,  *  . 
Made  great  Apollo  blush  for  this  his  land.' 


**  I  thought  *  foppery*  D^jas  a  consequence*  of  re- 
finement ;  but  n*importe. 

^  The  above  will  suffice  to  show  the  notions  enter- 
tained by  the  new  performers  on  the  English  lyre  of 
him  who  made  it  most  tunable,  and  the  great  improve* 
menfaof  their  own  vdrmfti&ni. 
I  ^  The  writer  to(  this  is  a  tadpole  of  the  Lakes,  a 
young  disciple  of  the  six  x>r  seven  new  schods,  in 
which  he  haSvleamt  to^  write  such  Hn^  and  such  sen- 
tinaents  as  the  above.  H^  says  '  easy  was  the  task ' 
of  imitatmg  Pope,  or  it  may  be  of  equalling  him,  F 
presume.  I  recommend  him  to  try  before  he  is  so 
positive  on  the'  subject,  and  then  compare  what  he 
wfll  have  the^  written  'and  what  he  has  now  written 
with  the  hfiroblest  and  earliest  composifions  of  Pope, 
produced  m  yeaw  still  more  youthful  than  those  of 
Mr  K.  when  he' invented  his  new '  EsiAy  on  CriticisAi,' 
entitled  'Sleep  and  Poetry'  (an. ominous  title),  from 
whence  the  above  canons  are  take^.  Pope's 'was 
written  at  nineteen,  and  published  at  twenty-two. 

^  Such  are  the  triumphs  of  the  new  schools,  and 
such  their  scholars.  The  disciples  of  Pope  were  John- 
M»,  Goldsmith,  Rogers,  Campbell,  Crabbe,  Giffi>rd, 
]|fatthias.  Hay  Fey,  and  the  author  of  the  Paradise  of 
Ck>quiette8;  to  whQn»may  be  added  Richards,  Heber, 
Wrangham,  Bland,  Hodgson,  Merittle,  and  others 
wbo  have  hot  ha^  their  fiill  fame,  because  '  the  rabe 
V  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  .battle  to  the  strong,* 
and  Because  there  is  a  fortune  in  fame  b^  in  alf  other 
things.  Now  of  all  the  new  schools — ^I  say  cUl,  for, 
'like  Legion,  .they  are  many '—has  there  appeared  a 
■ingle  schokur  who  has  not  made  his'inasteir  ashamed 
of  him?  unless  it  be  *  *,  who  has  imitated  every 
body,  and  occasionally  surpassed  his  models.  Scott 
found  pe<3iHar  favour  and  imitation  among  the  fair 
sex:  there  was  MisaHoIford,  and  Miss  Mitford,  and 
Miss  Francis;  but  ^ith  the  greatest  respect  be  it 
spoken,  none  of  his  imitators  did  much  honour  to  the 
original  except  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  shepjlierd,  until  the 
appearance  of '  The  Bridal  of  Triermain,'  and '  Harold 
the  Dauntless,'  which  in  thfe  opinion  of  some  equalled 
if  not  surpassed  him ;  and  lo !  after  three  or  four 
years  they  turned  out  to  b»  the  Master's  own  com- 
positions. Have  Southey,  or  Coleridge,  or  Words- 
worth, made  a  follower  of  renown?  Wilson  ifever 
did  well  till  he  set  up  for  himself  in  the  '  City  of  the 
Plague.'  Has  Moore,  or  any  other  living  writer  of 
reputation,  had  a  tOleraMe  imitator,  or  rather  disciple  ? 
Now  it  is  remarkable  tuat  almost  aU  the  followers  of 
Pope,  whom  I  have  named,  have  produced  beautiful 
and  standard  works,  and  it  was  not  the  number  of  his 

«  «  So  ipeit  by  the  author.* 


imitators  who  finally  hurt  his  fame,  but  the  despair  of 
qnitation,  and  the  etue  of  not  imitatiog  him  suffi- 
ciently. This,'  and  the  same  reason  which  induced 
the  Athenian  buigher  to  vote  for  the  banishment  of 
Aristides,  '  because  he  was  tired  of  always  hearing 
him  called  the  Just,'  Yi^ye  produced  the  temporary 
^xile  of  Pope  from  the  State  of  Literature.  But  the 
terin  of  his  ostracism  will  expire,  and  the  sooner  the 
-better,  not  for  bim,^  but  for  those  who  banished  him, 
a^d  for  the  coming  generation,  who 

^       '  Will  blush  to  find  their  &thers  were  his  foes.'  * 
LETTER  CCCXCVI. 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

«  Ravenna,  9bre  4, 18S0. 
.  ^  I  have  received  from  Mr  OaHgnani  the  enclosed 
letters^  duplicates  and  receipts,  which  will  explain 
themselves.  *  As  the  poems  are  your  property  by 
purchase,  fight,  ayd  justice,  all  matters  of  publica- 
tion, ice.  &c.  are  for  you  to  decide  upon.  I  knfw 
not  how  far  my  compliance  with  Mr  Gkdignani's  re- 
quest might  be  legal,  and  I  doubt  that  it.  would  not 
be  honest  In  case  you  choose  to  arrange  with  him, 
I  enck)se  the  permits  to  yeu,  and  in  so  doing  I  wash 
my  hands  of  the  business  altogether.  I  sign  them 
merely  to  enable  you  to  exert  the  power  you  just^ 
possess  more  properly.  1  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it  farther,  except,  in  my  answer  to  Mr  Galig- 
nani,  to  state  that  the  letters,  &c.  &c.  are  sent  to 
you,  and  the  causes  thereof. 

^ It  you  can  check  these  foreign  pirates,  do;  if 
not,  put  the  permissive  papers  in  the  fire.  I  can 
have  no  view  nor  object  whatever,  but  to  secure  to 
you  your  property. 

**  Yours,  &c 

^  P.  S.  I  have  read  part  of  the  Quarterly  just  ar- 
rived :  Mr  Bowles  shall  be  answered : — he  is  not 
quite  correct  in  his  statement  about  English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Reviewers.  They  support  Pope,  I  see,  in 
the  Quarterly ;  let  them  continue  to  do  so :  it  is  a  sin, 
and  a  shame,  8aid.a.€lamnation  to  think  that  Pope!! 
should  require  it — but  he  does.  Those  miserable 
mountebanks  of  the  day,  (he  poets,^disgrace  them- 
selves and  deny  God  in  runm'ng  down  Pope,  the  most 
faultless  of  poets,  and  almost  of  meq. 


LETTER   CCCXCVlL 

TO  MR  MOORE. 

"Ravenna,  November  5th,  1820. 
**  Thanks  for  your  letter,  which  hath  come  some- 
what costively,>--butl>etter  late  than  never.  Of  it 
anon.  Mr  Galignani,  of  the  Press,  hath,  it^  seems, 
been  supplanted  and  sub-pirated  by  another  Parisian 
publisher,  who  has  audaciously  printed  an  edition  of 
L.  B.'s  Works,  at  the  ultra-liberal  price  of  10  francs, 
and  (as  Galignani  piteously  observes)  8  francs  only  for 
booksellers  !*  borresco  referens.'  Think  of  a  man^s 
whole  works  producing  so  little ! 

•*■  Mr  Galiirnani  had  applied  to  Lord  Byron  with  the  view 
of  procuring  from  him  sach  legal  right  over  those  woriu  of 
his  Lordship  of  which  he  had  hitherto  been  the  sole  pub- 
lisher in  France,  as  would  enable  him  to  prevent  others 
in  fiiture,  from  osuiping  the  same  privilege. 
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^  Galignani  senAf  me,  post  haste,  a  pertnission /br 
him,  from  me,  to  publish,  &c.  fltc,  which  perthU  I 
have  signed  and  sent  to  Mr  Murray,  of  Albegnarle- 
street.  Will  you  expla^i.  to  G.  that  I  have  lili  right 
to  dispose  of  Migrray's  works  without  his  leare?  and 
therefore  f  mu^  refer  him  to  M.  target  the  permit  oiit 
of  his  claws — ^bo  easy  matter,  I  suspect.  I  have  writ- 
ten to  G.  to" say  as  much ;  but  a  word  ormouth  from 
a  *  great  brother  author^  would  coavince  him,  that  1 
couUl  not*  honestly  have  complied  with  his'  wish, 
though  I  might  legally. »  What  I  could  do,  I  have 
done,  viz.  signed  the  warrant  and  sent  irta  Murray. 
Let  the  dogs  divide  the  carcass,  if  it  is^illed^o  their 
liking.   *  ^  . 

"  I  am'  glad  of  your  epigram.  It  is  odd  that  we 
should  both  let  our  wits  run  away  with  our  senti- 
ments ;  for  I  am  sure  that  we  are  both  Queen's  men 
at  bottom.  But  there  is  no  resisting  a  clinch — li  iS 
so  clever !  Apropos  of  that — we  ha^  '  a  dipKthong ' 
also  in  this  part  of  the  world — ^not  &  Greek,  but  a 
Spanish  oqe*— do  you  understand"  me? — which  is 
about  to  blow  up  th6  whole  alphabet  It  was  first 
pronounced  at  Naples,  and  is  spreading ; — biit  we  are 
nearer  the  Barbarians ;  who  are  in  great  force  on  the 
Po,  and  will  pass  it,  with'  the  first  legitimate  pretext. 

**  There  will  be  the  devil  to  pay,  and^here  Is  no 
saying  ^o  will  or  who  will  not  be  set  down  in  his 
bill.  If  *  honour  should  come  unlooked  for'  to  anf 
of  your  acquaintance,  make  a  Melody  of  if,  that  his 
ghost,  like  poor  Vorick's,  may  have,  the  satisfaction 
of  being  plainUvely  pitied— ^r  still  more  nobfy  com- 
memorated, like  ^Oh  breathe  dot  his  oame.'  In  case 
you  should  not  think  him  worth  it,  here  is  a  Chant  for» 

you  instead —  ' 

« 

*  When  a  man  hath  no  freedom  to  fighl  for  at  home. 

Let  him  combat  for  that  of  ;^i8  neif^bours ; 
Let' him  tliink  of  the  glories  of  Gneece  and  of  Rome, 
And'  get  knock'd  pitthe  head  for  Ids  l^botttrs.  ' 

*  To  do  good  tb^anlcind  is  the  cbivalroaB  plan,  * 

And  is  always  as  nebly  requited ; 
Theu4)attlp  for  freedom  wherever  you  caq. 
And,  if  not  shot  or  hang'd,ydu  '11  get  knighted. 

* 

"  So  ^du  have  gotten  the  letter  of  'Epigrai^s*— I 
am  glad  of  it,  Yoa  will  not  be  jo,  for  I  shall  send 
you  miire.  tfere  is  one  I  wrote  for  the  endorsement 
of  *the  Deed  of  Separation'  in  1816;  but  the  Jaw- 
yers' objected  to  it,  as  superflui^s.  It  was  writtep  aa 
we  were  getling  up  the  signing  and  sealing.  *  * 
has  the  original .       .  *  .     *■    ,. 

K. 

«  Endor$emen$to  the  Deed  of  Separation ,  in  the  April 

Of  1816. 

•  A  year  ago  you  swore,  fond  she  I      •  • 
*  To  love,  to  honour,'  and  so  forth  ; 
Such  Mras  the  vow  you  pledged  to  me. 
And  here 's  exactly  what  'tis  worth. 

**  For  the  anniversary  of  January  2, 1821, 1  have  a 
small  grateful  anticipation,  whicb,  in  case  of  accident. 
I  add— 


«  To  Penelope,  January  2d,  1821. 

<<  This  day,  of  all  oar  days,  has  done 
The  worst  for  me  and  you  :— 
Tis  just  six  years  since  we  were  one^ 
And  Jive  since  we  were  two. 


\ 


^  Pray»  eicus^*  all  this  nonsense ;  for  J  nni 
nonsense  just  now,  for  fear  ef  wanderpg  to  id 
nous  topidk,  which,  in  the  present  state  df  th 
not  safe  h^  a  foreign  post. 

^  I  told  you,  in  my  last,  th^t  I  had  been  g( 
with  the  *  Memoirs,'  and  have  gpt  ^  far  as 
more  sheets.  But  f  suspedtlhey  wifi  be  inten 
In  that 'ease  I  will  send  them  on  by  post,  tt 
feel  remorse  at  making  a  friend  pay  so  much  fi 
age,  for  we  can't  frank  here  t>eyond  the  frontie 

^  I  shall  l^  glad  t6  hear  of  the  event  of  the  ( 
concern.  Ss  to  the  ultimate  effect,  the  most  i 
ble  one  to  you  and  me  (if  they  and  we  lire  i 
will  be  that  the  Miss  Moores  and  Miss  iByro 
present  uawith  a  great  variety  of  grand-cliilc 
different  fatlffers. 

**  Pray,  where  didjoii  get  hold  of  Goethe's  I 
tine  hiisban^l-killing  story  ?.,upon  such  matteii, 
neral,  I  may  say^  with  Beau  Clincher,  in  A 
Errand's  wife —  ' 

^  ^ '  Oh  the  villain,  lie ''hath  murdered  my  p 
ffiotby!  . 

^'Clincher.  Damn  your  Timothy !— I  tc 
woman,  your  liu^band  has  murdered  me^ 
carried«way  my  fine  jubilee  clothes/ 

^  So  Bowles^as  been  telling  a  story,  too  ('tB 
Quarterly )r about  the  wioods' of 'Madeira,', 
forth.  I  shall  be  at  Bowles  again,  if  he  is  ml 
He  misstates,  or  mistakes,  in  a  point  or  two 
pap^r  is  finished,  and  so  is  the  letter. 

^  "ypur8,&Ci» 


LETTER  CCCXCVlll. 

TO  mMVRftAY. 

*  Ravenna,  9bre  9^ 

* 

^  The  talent  you  approve  of  is  an  amiable  a 
might  prov^  a  'national  service,'  Hut  unfortd 
must  be  angry  with  a  man  before  I  draw  his  9 
trait;  and  I  can't  deal  ia'* generals,* m  Aat 
never  to  have  prqvocation«nough  to  make  a  Oi 
If '  Me  parsoa'  had  not  by  many  h'ttle  dirt)  si 
traits  provoked^  it,  I  should  have  been  sileot,  t 
I  had  observed  him.  Here  follpwm  an  alter 
puir^ 

«  Devil,  with  ntch  delight  in  damai^,  . 
That  if  at  the  resorrection 
Unto'him  the  flree  election  - 
•  Of  his  future  could  be  given 

T'wonl4  be  rather  Heli^han  Hea^^ : 

that  is  to^say ,  ^if  these  two  new  lines  do  Bot  too 
lengthen  oUt  and  weaken  the  amiabilit/oftli 
ginal  thought  and  expression.  You  have  ad 
tiOnary  power  about  showing.  I  should  think 
Croker  woyld  not  disrelish  a  sight  of  th^ 
little  humorous  things,  and  may  be  indalged 
and  then. 

**  Why,  I  do  like  one  or  two  vices,  to  be  sore 
I  can  back  a  horse  or  fire  a4)istoI '  widioat  du 
or  blinking/  like  Major  Stui:geon ;  I  have  (i 
times  for  two  months  together  on  riieer  bisciiil 
vmter  (without  metaphor);  I  can  get  over  serea 
w^Vj  Tiiv\«i^  ^  ^ifliY  ridmg  post,  and  swim  Jifi 
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stretch,  as  ift  Venice,  in  1818^  or  %t  least  I  could  do, 
and  hkve  4(»m  it  oncb. 

•^  ^I  know  tiejiry  Matthews;  he  is  tJie  image^  to 
the  irery  .voi^e,  of  his  brother  Charles,  only  darker-r- 
,his  cough  his  in  particular.  >  Tlie  first  time  I  ever 
met  him  was  in  Scrope  D^yie^'s  rooms  after  his  bro- 
ther'S'death^  and  I  jnearljr  dropped,  thinking  that  it 
Si^as  his  ghost.  I  haye  also  dined  with  him  in  hfs 
rooms  at  King's  College.,  Hobhouse  once  purposed 
a  similar  Memoir;  but  I  an^  afraid  that  the  letters  of 
Coles's  '^correspolidQnce  with  me  (which  are  at 
WhittOQ  with  my  other  papery)  would  hardly-  do  for 
the  public ;  for  our  lives.were  not -oyer  stHct,  and  our 
betters  ^me what  lax' upon  most  subjects.-|- 

^  Last  vreek  I' sent  f  Ou  a  correspondence  with  Oa- 
Iignani,^nd  some  documents  on  jour  plt)perty.  Yoi; 
have  now,  I  think,  an  oppor|unity  Qf  (fhe6kmg\  or 
at  least  limiting,  those '  ^retioA  repubUcatiotts,. 
Yoii  may  let  all  your  authors  publish  what  ihey 
please  ctgainst  Hke  and  mine.  .A  publisher  is  not/ 
and  cannot  be,  responsible  for  all  the  works  that  issue 
from  his  printer's.  .    •         ' 

"The  'White Lady  of  Ayenel,Via  not  quite  so 
good  as|  «  real  well  authenticat§4  (^ Donna  Bj^ 
anca')  Wjiit^.  Lady,  of  ColaltOj  or  spectre  in  the 
Marca 'Trivigiana,  who  has  been  repeatedly  seen. 
There  is  a  Qian  (a  huntsman)  «ow  alive  ^ho  saw  her 
-  ajiso.  iloppner  could  teU  you  411  about  her,  £^d  so 
•an^Qfi^  perhapS;  I  niyself  hayp  no  doubt  of  thie 
fitiet,  historical  and  spectrid.  % '  She  always  appeared 
on  particular  occasions,  be/ore  the  tieaths  of  the  fa- 
mily, &c.  &c.  I  heard  Jiladame  Bei^oni  say,'thitt 
sill  knew  a  gentl^an  who  had  seen  her  cross  his 
room  at  Cokdto  Oastle^  j^ppber  saliv  and  spoko 
with  the  huntsinan,  who  met  her  at  the  chase,  and 
never  hunted  afterwcurds.  Shf  was  k  ^irl  attendant, 
yf ho/  otie  day  dressing  the  hair  .of.  a  Countess  Co- 
lalto,  w^  seen  by  her  mistress  to  smile  upon  her 
husband  in  the  glass.  The  Countess  had  her  shut 
«p  in  th^  wan  of  the  castle,  like  Constance  de  Be- 
\e4Bt^  Ever  after^  she  luuinted  ^em  and  all  the 
Cblaltes.  .t  She  is- described  as  very' beautiful  and 
fair.     It  is  well  authenticated.'^ 


L©f  TE  R  CCCXCIX. 

TO  MB  MURRAY. 

«  Ravenna,  9brc  18^,  1820: 
^**  The  ^ieath  of  Waite  is  a  shock  to  th6 — teeth,  as 
Well  as  ,to  the  feelings  of  all  who  knew  him.  Good 
God,  he  and  B/oi&e  §  both  gone !  Lleft  them  both 
in  the  jnost  robust  health,  and  little  thought  of  the 
national  loss  in  so  short  a  time  as  five  years.  They 
wore  both  as  much  Buperior  to  Wellington  in  rational 
greatness,  as  he  who  preserves  the  hair  a^d  the  teeth 
is  preferable  to  ^  the  bloody  blustering  warrior'  who 

t  Rem  follow  some  details  respecting  his  friend  Charlei 
S.  Matthews,  which  have  already  been  given  in  the  First 
^rt  of  this  work. 

t  The  ^lost- story,  in  which  he  here  professes  such  se- 
rioiis  belief,  forms  the  suhject  of  one  of  Mr  Rogers's  beau- 
tiful Italian  sJ|Letches.--See<'Italy,»p.43,edit.  1830. 

^  A  celebrated  hair-dresser. 


gains  a  name  by  breaking  heads  ^nd  knocking  out 
gnnders.  Who  succeeds  him?  Where  is  tooth- 
povrder,  mild,  and  yet  effioaciotis-^where  is  tmC' 
ture — ^where  are  clearing-roof*  tai|!  brushes  now  tp 
be  obtained?  Pray  o'btain  vEhat  information  you  can 
upon  these  'TWculan  questions.'  My  jaws  ache  to 
tlynk  OB*t.  #P6or  fellows !  I  anticipated,  seeing  both^ 
again  ^  and  yat  they  ai-e  gone  to  that  jplace  where 
both  t^th  and  hair  last  longelr  than  they  do  in  this 
life.  I  have  seen  a  tlioosand  graves  opened,  and  al- 
ways perceived,  that  \^hat6ver  Was  goAe,  thd  teeth 
and  hai^  ren^^ned  with,  those  who  had  died  with 
thim.  is  noL  this  odd  ?  They  go  the  y^ry-  first  things 
in  youth,  and  yet  kst  the  loftges^  in  th^  du8|,  if  peo-' 
pl6  win  but  die  to  preserve  them  1 .  It  is  &  ^ueer  lif6, 
and^a  queer  death,  that  of  mortals. 
•  ^  I  knew  that  Waite  had  marrieid,  but  liitle  thought 
that  the  other  decease  .was  so  so(mi  to  overtake  him. 
Then  he>  was  stBfeh  a  delight,  such  a  coxcomb,  such 
ii,  jew^l  of  a  man^  There  is  a  tailor  at.  Bologna  so 
like  him !  ah(^  also  at  the  top  of"  his  profession.  Do 
hot' neglect  this  commission.  Who  tr  what  can  re- 
place him  ?  What  says  the  public  ? 
,  '^'I  reman(jl  you  the  Preface,  Dorit' forget  that 
the  Italian  extract  from  ttte  chronicle  must  be  tran^- 
lated.-  With  regard  to  what  you  say  of,  retouching 
|he  Juans  and  the  Hiqts^  it  is  all  very  well ;  but  I 
can^t  furbish.  .  I,  am  like  ibe  tiger  (in  poesy) ;  if  I 
miss  the  first  spring,  I  go  growling'  back  to  my  jun- 
gle. There  is  no  second ;  I  caa't  correct ;  I  can*t, 
and  I  won't.  Nobody  ever  succeeds  m  i|,  great  or 
s^nall.  Tasso'  remade  the  whole  of  his  Jerudal4?m  ; 
but  who  ever  reads  that 'version  ?  all  the  world' goes 
to  the  first.  Pope  added  to  *  The  Rape  of  the  Lock,' 
but  did  not  reduce  it .  You  must  |ake  tny  thingS  as 
they  happen  to  be.  ^If  tKey  are  >lot  likely  to  suit, 
reduce  4heir  estimate  accordingly.  I  would  rather 
-give  the^  away  thad  hack  and  hew  them.  I  don't^ 
say  that  you  are  dot  right ;  I  merely  repeat  that  I 
cannot  better  them.  I  must  *■  either  make  a  spoon  or 
^oilahQAi;' and  there's  jEtn  end*    .    '^ 

"yours. 
"P'S.  Of  the  praises  of  that  little  *♦*  Keats,  I 
shafl  observe  as  JohAson  did  when  Shecidan  the  actor 
got  a  pension : '  Wttat  1  has  he  got  a  pension  ?  Then 
it . is ^ time  that  I  should  giv6  lip  mine?  N(^ody, 
eould  be  prouder  t>f  the  praise  of  the  ]^i|inburgh  than 
I  was,  or  more  aUve  to'their  censure,  as  I  shoWed  in 
English -^Bards  and  Scotch  Reyiewers.  >  At  present, 
•all  the  men  they  hate  ever  prais^  are  degraded  by 
that  insane  article.  4¥Ay  don't  they  review  and 
praise  f  Solomon's  Xjuide  to  Health?'  it  is  better 
sense  and  as  much  poetry  as  Johnny  Keats. 

"  Bowles  must  be  bowled  down.  .'Tis  a  sadmatch 
at  cricket  if  he  can  get  any  notches  at  Pope's  ex>. 
pense.  If  he  once  get  into '  Lord*a  gaound '  (to  cibn- 
tinue  the  pun,  because  it  is  foolish),  I  think  I  could 
beat  him  in  one  innings.  You  did  not  khow,  pec- 
haps,  that  I  was  once  (not  metaphorically,  hat 
really  J  a  good  cricketer,  particularly  in  batting,  and 
I  played  in  the  Harrow  match  against  the  Estonians 
in  1805,  gaining  more  notches  (as  one  of  our  chosen 
eleven)  than  any,  excdpt  Lord  Ipswich  and  Brook- 
man,  on  our  side." 
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LETTER  CCCC. 


TO  M{t  MURRAY. 


'Rayeniui,  Vbre  23^*,  1820. 

^^The  'HiAts,'  Hobhouse  says,  will  require  a  good 
deal  of  slashbg  to  suit  the  times,  whicbh  will  be  a 
work  .of  time,  for  I  don't  Teel  at  all  laborious  just 
now.  Whatever  effect  they  are  (oiiaTe  would  per- 
haps be  greater  in  a  separate  form,  and  they  also 
must  have  my  name  to  them.  Now,  If  you  publish 
them  in  the  same  volume  with  Don  Juan,'  they  iden- 
tify Don  Juan  as  mine,  which  J  don't  think  worth  a 
chancery  suit  about  my  daughter's  guardianship}  as 
in  your  present  code  a  facetious  poem  is  sufficient  to 
take  away  a  man's  rights  over  his  family*  * 

'^  Of  the  state  of  things  here  it  would  be  difficult 
and  not  rery  prudent  to  speak  at  large,  tfie  Huns 
opening  all  letters.  I  wonder  if  they  can  readi'them 
when  ^ey  have  opened  them ;  if  so,  they  may  see, 
in  my  host  z^gibIiE  hand,  TfiAX  I  think  them 

DAMNED  SCOUNDRELS  AND  BARBARIANS,  and  THEIR 

EMPEROR  A  FOOL,  and  themselves  more  fods  than 
he;  all  which  they  may  send  to  Vienna  for  any  thing 
I  care.  They  hate  got  themseWes  masters  of  the 
Papal  police,  an^  are  bullying  away ;  but  some  day 
or  other  they  will. pay  for  all:  it  may  not  be  very 
soon,  because  these  unhappy  Italians  have  no  con- 
sistency among  themselves;  btit  I  suppose  that  Pro-, 
videnee  w^ll  get  tired  of  tbem at  last,   *    *'  *    *    * 

/     "Yaurs,&c'» 


LETTER  CCCCl. 

TO  BfR  MOORE. 

«  Ravenna,  Dec.  9th,  1820. 

*<  Besides  this  letter,  you  will  receive  t/iree  pac- 
kets, confining,  in  all,  18  ^ore  Sheets  of  Memo- 
randa, which,  I  fear,  will  cost  you  more  in'postage 
than  they  will  ever  produce  by  being  printed  in  the 
next  centuiy.  Instead  of  waiting  so  long,  if  you 
could  make  any  thing  of  thepi  now  in  the  way  of. 
reversion^  (that  is^  after  my  death),  I  should  be  veiy 
glad, — as,  with  all  due  regard  to  your  progeny,  I  pre-< 
fer  you  to  your  grand-children.  Would  not  Long- 
man or  Murray  advance  you  a  certain  sum  noWy 
pledging  themselves  not  to  have  them  published  till 
after  my  decease,  think  you?— and  what  say  you? 

"Over  these  latter  sheets  I  would  leave  you  a  dis- 
cretionary power  ;'*^  because  they  contain,  perhaps, 
a  thing  or  two  which  is  too  sincere  for  the  public,  if 
I  consent  to  your  disposing  of  their  reversion  now, 
whfere  would  be  the  harm  ?  Tastes  may  change.  I 
would,  in  your  case^  make  my  essay  to  dispose  ot 
them,  not  publish,  now;  and  if  you  (as  is  most  likely )- 
survive  me,  add  what  you  please  from  your  own 
knOwledipe;  and,  above  all,  contradict  any  thing,  if 
I  have  mtVstated;  for  my  first  object  is  thie  truth, 
even  at  my  own  expense. 

*  The  power  here  meant  is  that  of  omitting  passages  that 
,  mUlht  be  thoaght  objectionable.   He  afterwards  gave  me 
thUf,  aa  well  as  every  other  right,  over  the  whole  ot  l\iQ 
taaauBcript. 


\ 


"  I  have  some  knowledge  c^  your  countiymv 
ley  Moloch,  the  lecturer.  He  wrote  to  me 
letters  upon  Christianity,  to  convert  me;  aJv 
liad  not  been  a  Christian  already^  I  should  jq 
have  been  now,  in  consequence.  I  thoug}itJ& 
something  of  wild  talent  in  ham,  mixed  wi^i 
leavbn  c^  absurdity  ,^-as  ther^  must  be  in  al 
let  loose,  upon  the  world,  without  a  marUn^ 

''The  mmisters  seem  still  to  persecute  the 

won*t  go' out,  the  sons  of  ib-^s.  Damn  Ref 
want  a  place~-what  ^y  yow?  You  must  appli 
honesty  of  the  declaration,  whatever  yon  may  I 
the  intention, 

''I  have  quantities  tf  paper  jo  England,  i 
and  tranGslated — fragedy,  Sec.  &c.  and  amnov 
ing  out  a  Fifth  Canto  of  I)on  Juan,  149  stanza 
that  there  wiH  be  near  tlhree  thin  Albemarie, 
thick  volumes,  of  all  sorts  of  my  Muses.  I  m 
plunge  thick,  tep,  into  the.  contest.upoh  Pope, 
lay  about  me  iike  a^drp^on  till  I  make  manure 
for  the  top  of  Pkmassus. 

''Those  rogu^  are  right — we  ddhvighatf 
— «h  ?-^on't  we  ?*  You  shall  see— yoii  sh 
whlit  things  I'll  saf,  an  it  pleases  Providence  I 
us  leisure.  "But  in  these  parts  they  are  all  § 
war ;  apd  there  is  to  be  liberty,  and  a  row,  and 
stitution-^when  they  can  get  them.  But  I  wo 
politics — it  is  low.  Let  us^talk,x>f  the  Quit 
her  l^ath,  and  hf^r  bottle — that's  the  -oiily 
nowadays. 

"Ifihero  &re,any  aoquaiatances  of  mine, 
them.  The  priesb  hi^e  are  tryiiig  to  persecute 
but  no  Blatter. 

"Yours,  fed.** 


LETTER  CpCCn.* 

TO  «IB  MOORE. 

*  Ravenna,  Deer  9th, 
"1  open  my  letter  0  tell  you  a  fact^  wlu 
show  the  state  of  this  country  better  than  I  can 
commandant  of  the  troops  is  mnv  lyihg  dead 
house.  He  was  shot  at  a  little  past  e^ht  o' 
about  two  hundred  paces  from  my  door,  i 
putting  on  my  great-coat  to  visit  Madame  la  Ca 
G.  when  I  heard  the  shot.  On  coming  into  tlu 
I  found  all  my  servants  on  the  balcony,  ^ck 
that  a  man  was  murdered.  I  immediately  ran( 
calling  on  Tita  (the  bravest  of  them)  to  foUoi 
The  rest  wanted  to  hinder  us  from  going,  as  it  i 
custom  for  every  body  here,  it  seems,  to  run  i 
frbtn  '  the  stricken  deer.' 

"  However,  down  we  ran,  and  found  him  lyii 
his  back,  almost,  if  not  quite,  dead,  with  five  ww 
one  in  the  heart,  two  in  the  stomach,  one  b 
finger,  and  the  other  in  the  arm.  Some  sol 
cocked  their  guns^  and  wanted  to  hinder  me 
passing.  However,  we  passed,  and  I  found  D 
the  adjutant,  crying  over  him  like  a  child— a  sun 

*  He  here  alludes  to  a  humorous  article,  of  iriiickl 

told  him,  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  where  the  poeti( 

day  were  all  grouped  together  in  a  variety  oTfiuil 

i^V«&,^'\\Xi  ^^  Lord  Byron  and  little  Moore  UagbiDjl 

\^xA>  «aMV\^i '<i(W)\^v^\\.;»  «\.^<t^T««tof  thefratenii 
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'wbo  said  nothing  of  his  profession— a  priest^  sobbing 
a  frightened  pfa>er — and  the  commandant,  aJl  this 
time,  on  his  back,  on  the  hard,  cold  pavement,  with- 
out light  or  assistance,  br  any  thing  around  him  but 
confusion  and  dismay. 

''As  nobody  cobld,  ur  would,  do  any  thing  but  howl 
md.  pray,  and  as  no  One  would  stir  a  finger  to  move, 
hQp,  for  fl^,  of  consequences,  I  lost  my  p^itience — 
iMkdb^y  servant^nd  a  copple  of  the  mob  take  up 
4lieb^dy— -sent  off  ^o  soldiel^  to  t^e  guard ,-r-de- 
spatched  Diego  to  the  Cardinal  witb^he  news,  and 
had  the  coinmo^ant  carried  up  stairs  into  my  own 
quarter.  But  it 'was  too  la'te,  he^was  gone— not  at 
a|l  disfigured>-bled  inwardly-^nbt  abpve  an  ounce  or 
two  came  out.  ^ 

^I  had  him  partly  stripped — ^made  the  surgeon  ex- 
amine Jiim,  and  etamined  him  myself.  Hie  had  Wen 
shoi  by  cut  balls,  or  slugs/  I  felt  one  of  the*  slugs, 
wlMch  hlU|  gone  through  him,  all.but  the  skiA.  Every 
body  conjectures  why  he  was  killed,  but  no  one 
knows  how.  ^Xhe  gun  was  found  close  by  him— an 
old  gun,  lialf  ^led'dowD. ,  , 

**He>nly  said,  *0  Dio!'  and  'Gesh!*  two  or 
thr^  times,  and  appea^^ed  tp  have  suffered  little. 
Poor  fellow!  he  wa^'a  brave  offiper,'  btft  had  made 
faiinself  much  disliked  by  the  people.  I  knew  him 
persohaUy,  apcT  had  met  him  often  at  conversazicmi 
and  lelsewh^re.  ■  My  house,  is  full  of  soldiers,  dr^- 
goona,  doctdis,  priests,  and  all  kinds  of  persons,^- 
,  though  I  have  now  clc^uied  it,  and  clapt  sentinels  at 
^e  doors.  To-morrow  the  body  is  to  W  moTed. 
Tlie  town  is  in  the  greatest  confusion,  as  you  may 
supiMwe. 

^^  You  are  to.kncjw  tblU,  if  J  had  nqt  had  the  body 
iBOved,  they^woi||d;h^te  left  him  there  till  morning  in 
thft.  street,  for  f(^  of  cojasequences.  I  would  not 
choose  to  let  £ve^  a  dog  die  in.  such  a  manner,  with- 
out succour;— and,  as.  for  consciences,  I  care  for 
none  in  a  duty. 

?    ,  .  **  Yours,  8(C. 

**  P.S.  The  lieutenant  on  duty  by  the  body  is  smok- 
ing his  pQ)e  with  ^eat  composure. — A  queer  people 
flus."  » 

LETTER  CGCCUI. 

Td  MR  MOORE. 

'    ,  «  Havetfnai'  Decf mber  25th ,  182ft. 

^  YOtt  will  er  ought  to  have  received  the  papket 
and  letters  wjbich  I  remitted  to  your  address  a  fort- 
nigh|  ago  (or  it  may  be  more  days),  and  I  shall  be 
glad  of  an  answer,  as,  in  these  times  and  places, 
pa^ets  per  post  are  in  some  risk  ef  not  reaching  their 
•destination. 

^  I^have  been  thinking  of  a  project  for  you  and  mc, 
m  case  vij^e  both  get  to  London  again,  which  (if  a 
Neapolitan  war  don't  suscitate)  hiay  be  calculated  as 
poesible  for  one  of  us  about  the  spring  of  1821.  1- 
presume  that  you,  too,  will  be  back  by  that  time,  or 
never ;  but  on  that  you  will  give  me  some  index.  The 
project,  then,  is  for  you  and  me  to  set  up  jointly  a 
newspaper — nothing  more  nor  less — weekly,  or  so, 
with  some  improvement  or  modifications  upon 'the 
plan  of  tho  present  scoundrels,  who  degrade  that  de- 
partment,— ^but  a  newspaper,  which  we  will  edite  in 
due  form  and,  neyertheless,  with  some  attention. 


**  There- must  always  be  in  it  a  piece  of  poesy  from 
one  or  other  of  us  iwo,  leaving  room,  however,  for 
such  dilettahti  rhymers  as  ijmy  be  deemed  worthy  of 
appearing  ife  the  same  column;  'but  this  must  be  a 
sihe  qua  non ;  and  also  as  much  prose  as  we  can 
compass.  We  will  take  an  o^ce— our  names  not 
announced,*  but  suspected — and,  by  the  blessing  of 
Providence,  give  the  age  some  new  lights  upon  policy, 
poesy,  biography,  criticism,  morality,  theology,  and 
all  other  ism,  ality,  and  ology  whatsoever. 

**  Why,  man,  if  we  were  to  take  to  this  in  ^ood 
earnest,  your  debts  would  be  paid  off  in  a  twelve- 
month,, and  by  dinitof  a  little  diligence  and  practice, 
I  doubt  not  that  we  could  distance  the  bomtoion- 
pjace  blaekguard|s,  who  have  so  long  disgraced  com- 
mon sense  and  the  common  reader.  They  have  no 
merit  but  practice  and  impudence,  botli  of  which  we 
may  acquire,  and,  as  for  talent  and  culture,  the 
devil's  in't  if  such  proofs  as  we  htlve  given  of  both 
can't  furnish  *»ut  something  better  than  the  *  funeral 
baked  meats'  which  have  coldly  set  forth  the  breakfast 
table  of  all  Great  Britain  for  so  many  years.  Now, 
what  tjiiuk  you?  Let  me  know;  and  recollect  that, 
if  we  take  to  such  an  enterprise,  we  must  do  so  in 
good  earnest.  Here  is  a  hmt,---do  you  make  it  a 
plan.  We  will  modify  it  into  as^  literary  and  classical 
a  concern  as  you  pleaibe,  only;  let  us  put  x>ut  our 
powers  upon  it,  and  it  will  most  likely  siicceed.  But 
you  must  live  in  London,  and  I,  alsp,  to  brhig  it  to 
bear,  and  we  must  keep  it  a  secret. 

^  As  for  the  living  in^ondon,  1  would  makiithat 
^lOt.difficult  to  you  (if  yOU  would  allow  me),  until  wc 
could  see  whether  one  means  or  other  (the  success  of 
the  plan,  for  instance)  would  not  inake  it  quite  easy 
for  you,  as  well  as  your  family ;  and,  in  any  case,  we 
should  have  some  fun,  composing,  correcting,  sup- 
posing, inspecting,  and  supping  together  over  our  lu- 
cubrations. If  you  think  this  worth  a  thought,  let  mp 
know,  and  I  will  begin  to  lay  in  a  small  litehiry  ca- 
pital of  composition  for  the  occasion. , 

**  Yours  ever  affectionately, 

"  B. 

^  P.S.  If  you  thought  of  a  middle  plan  between  a 
Spectator  and  a  newspaper,  why  not  ? — only  not  on 
a  Sunday.  Not  that  Sunday  is  not  an  excellent  day, 
but  it  is  engaged  already.  We  will  call  it  the  *  Tenda 
Rossa,'  the  name  Tassoni  gave  an  answer  of  his  in  a 
controversy,  in  allusion  to  the  delicate  hint  of  Timour 
the  Lame,  to  his  enemies,  by  a  'Tenda'  of  that 
colour,  before  he  gave  battle.  Or  we  will  call'  it 
't51i,'  or  *  I  Carbonari,'  if  it  so  please  'you— or  any 
other  name  full  of  *  pastime  and  prodi^Iity,'  which 
you  may  prefer.  ******  Let  me  have 
an  answer.  I  conclude  pbeticaUy,  with  the  belllnan, 
*  A  merry  Christnfos  to  you  1* »  "^ 

Th^  year  1820  was  an  era  signalized,  as  will  be  re- 
membered, by  the  many  efibrts  of  the  revolutionary 
spirit  which,  at  that  time,  l^oke  forth.  Tike  ill-sup- 
pressed fire,  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  South 
of  Europe.  In  Italy,  Naples  had  already  raised  the 
Constitutional  standard,  and  her  example  was  fest 
operating  through  the  whole  of  that  country .  Through- 
out Romagna,  secret  societies,  under  the  name  of  Car- 
bonari, had  been  organized,  which  waited  but  the 
word  of  their  chiefs  to  break  out  info  op^n  insurrec- 
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tioQ.    We  have  seen  from  Lord  Bynm's,  Journal  in 
1814,  what  intense  interest  he  took  in  the  last  struggles 
of  ReTolutionary  Franoe  under  Napoleoa;  and  his 
exclamations,  "Oh  for  a  Republic! — *  Brutus,  thqu 
sleepest!*"  show  tlie  lengths  to 'which,  in  theory  at 
least,  his  political  zeal  extended:    Since  then,  he  had 
but  rarely  tiuned  his  thought^  to  pplitics;  the  tame, 
ordinary  vicissitude  of  public  affairs  Kaving  but  Kttle 
in  it  to  stimulate  a*  mind  like  his,  whoso  sympathies 
nothing  short  of  a  crisis  seemed  wohhy  to  interest 
This  the  present  state  of  Italy  gave  every  promise  of 
afibrding  him ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  great  national 
cause  itself,  in  whieh  there  was  evcr^  thing  that  a 
love^of  liberty,  wainn  frcAn  the  pages  of  Petrarch  and^ 
Dante,  could  desire,  he  had  also  pi^vate  ties  and  re- ' 
gards  to  inlist  him  socially  in  the  contest.   The  brother 
of  Madame  Guiccioli,  Count  Pietro  Gamiia,  who  had 
been  passing  some  time  at  Roma  and  Na,  les^  was 
now  returned  from  bis  tour;  and  the  friendly  senti- 
ments with  which,  notwithstanding  a  natural  bias , 
previously  in  the  contrary  direction,  he  at  length 
learned  to  regard  the  noble  lover  of  his  sister,  cannot 
'  better  be  described  than  in  thd  words  pf  his  fair  rela- 
tife  herself.  ,        * 

'^At  this  time,"  says  Madctme  GuiccioB,  "my 
beloved  brother,  Pietro,  returned  to  Ravenna  from 
Rome  and  Naples.  He  had  been  prejudiced  by  som^  ' 
enemies  of  Lord  Byi'on  against  his  cliaracter,  and  my 
intimacy  with  him  afflicted  him  greatly;  9or  had  my 
letteite  succeeded  in  entirely  destroying  the  evil  im- 
pression which  Lord  Byron's  detractors  had  pro* 
duced.  No  sooner,  however)  had  he  seen  and  knowti 
him,  than  he  became  inspired  with  an  interest  in  bis 
favour,  such  as  co)ild  not  have  bees  produced  by 
more  exterior  qualities,  but  was  the  result  only  oC 
that  union  he  saw  in  him  of  all  that  is  most  great  and 
beautiful,  as  well  in  the  heart  as  mind  of  man.  From 
that  moment  ^every  former  prejufKce  vanished,  and 
the  conformity  of  thfeir  bpiuions  and  sfidies  contributed 
to  unit#  them  in  a  friendship,  which  only  ended  with 
their  lives."  *    •      . 

The  young  Gamba,  who  was,  at  this  time,  but 
twenty  years  of  age,  wi£h  a  heart  full  oT  all  those 
dreams  of  the  regeneration  of  Italy,  which  not  only 
the  example  of  Naples,  but  the  spirit  working  beneath 
the  surface  alji  around  him,  inspired,  had,  together 
with  his  father,  who  wa«t  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  be- 
come inrolled  in  ttie  secret  bands  now  organizing 
throughout  Romagna,  and  Lord  Byron  was,  by  their 
intervention,  admitted  also  among  the  brotherhood. 
The  followmg  heroic  Address  to  the  Neapolitan  Go- 
vernmen|(  (written  b^  the  noble  poet  in  Italian,  f  and 

*  *  In  quest'  epoca  v/>nae  a  Raveona^di  r.itorno  da  Roma 
e  Napoli  fl  mio  diletto  fratello  Pietro.  Egli  era  stato  pre- 
^enuto  da  dei  nemipi  di  Lord  Byron  contro  il  di  )ui  carat- 
tere ;  molto  lo  affligeva  la  mia  intimity  con  lui,  e  le  mie 
lettere  non  averano  riui^cito  a  bene  distmggere  la  cattiva 
impressione  riceyuta  dai  detrattori  di  Lord  Byron.  Ma 
appena  lo  ride  e  lo  conoMie  egli  pure  ricevette  quella  im- 
pressione  che  non  pud  essere  prodotta  da  dei  pregi  este- 
riori,  ma  solamente  dall*  unione  di  tuttocio  che  vi  ^  di  pin 
grande  nel  cuore*  e  nella  meute  deir  uomo.  Svanl  ogni  sua 
anteriore  prevenzione  contro  di  Lord  Byron,  e  la  confor- 
mii^  dellaloro  idee  e  degli  studii  loro  contribul  a  ttringerli 
in  quella  amiciaia  cbe  non  doveva  avere  fine  cbe.coUa  l6ro 
vita." 

t  A  draft  of  this  Address,  in  bis  own  handwriting,  was 
found  among  his  papers.   He  is  supposed  to  have  intrusted 


forwarded,,  it  is  thoiight,  by  himself,  to  Naples,  bm 
intercepted  on  the  way}  wOl  show  how  deepj  how 
earnest,  and  expansive  was  his  zeal  in  that  great, 
general  €ause  of  Political  Freedom,  for  v^uch  be 
soon  after  laid  down  his  life  among  the  numshes  of 
Missubnghi.    ,  '     * 

^  An  Englishman,  a  friend  to  liberty^,  haiong  on^- 
stood  that  the  J^eapqlUans  permit  even  fdreignen  to 
contribute  to  the  good  cause^  is  desiroua  tlkt  tbey 
should  do  him  the  honour  of  accepting  a  thdosaod 
louis,  which  he  takes  Che  lib^ty  of  offering.    Having 
fdready,  not  long  since,  been  an  ocu^  witness  of  the 
despotismof  the  Barbarians  in  the  States  occupi^  by 
th^m  in  Italy,  he  sees,  with  the  enthusiasm  natnnl 
to  a  cultivated  man,  the  genefous  determination  of 
the  Neapolitans  to  assert  (heir  well-woB  independrace. 
As  a  member  of  the  English  House  Of  Peers,  he  woaU 
be  a  traitor  to  the  principl^s  which  phuced  the  reign- 
ing family  of  EngtaAd  cliche. throne,  if  he  were,  not 
grateful  for  the  voiiie  lesson  so  lately  giTeu.bolh  to 
people  and  to  kings,    ^he  lOffe^  whicb  he  desirei  to 
make  is  small  in  itself  as  must  always  fae^at  pre- 1 
seated  fronft  ajp  individual  to  a<  natiou;  but  he  Uiud  j 
that  it  will  not  be^the  last  they  will  receii(6  fromiii 
Qpiintrymen.    His  dktance  froisi  the  frontier,  and  the! 
feeling  of  his  personal  incapacity  tO  <^t||tribtite  eft-J ' 
caciously  to  the  6«*vioe  of  the  natiot),  prevents  iun 
from  pro|Kifiing.Hmself  as  woilhy  o|[  the^ lowest  oon- 
inission,  for  wl^ch  experience  and  tfldei^  mi^t  be 
requisite.    But  if,  as  a  mere  volunteer,  his  preseooe 
wer^  not  a  burden  to  whomsoever'^  he  might  serve 
under,  he  would-  repair  to  whiUeyer  place  the  Nea- 
politan Government  might  point  out^  there  to  ob? 
the  orders  and  participate  in  tbe.dang^s  of  his  am- 
manding  officer,  without  any  eth^  nno|ive  thaa  tfaatj 
of  sharing  the  destiny  of  a  i>rave  nation,  defeidii^ 
itself  against  the  seif-caUed  Holy    AJliancej  wnldi 
but  cOmbhiQS  the  vice  of  t^ypocfisy  w.th  despot 
ism."*  „ 

it  to  a  professed  agent  of  the  Constitutionsd  Oovemmentof 
Naples,  who  had  waited  upon  Ifim  secretly  at  Ratrenoi 
and,  under  the  pretence  of  having  .been.w^iaid  an^  rok'  l> 
bed,  induced  his  lor^hip  to  supply  him  with'  money  fof  Iw 
return,  ^bis  man  turned  (Hit  «^rwards  to  have  beni  t 
spy,  and  the  aboVe  Pj^per,  if  con0lfed  to  him;  fell  most  0fo 
iMibly  into  the  hands  of  the  Pontifical  Government. 

*  <*  Unlnglese  amidodella  liberty  airendo  sentito  cbe  i 
Napolitani  permettono  anche  agli  stranieri  >iii  cbntriboire 
alia  buona  causa,  bramer^be  l*Oiiore,  di  vedere  accettstt 
la  «ua  offerta  di  nlille  luigi,  la  qu^  ee^i  aszarda  di  fltre. 
Gia  ^testimoniq  ocqlare  non  molto  ik  delht  feiran|iiv%ei  Bir-  ( 
bari  negli  stati  da  loro  occupaU  n^U'  Itali^  egli  vede  cm  i 
tutto  I'entqsiasmo  di  uh  qomo  beknato  la  generosa  deter- ; 
mina^one  dei  Napolitani  per  conferadire  bl  k>ro  beflc  w- 
quistata  iudipenden  za.  Membro  delta  Camera  dei  Pari  ^^  | 
nazione  Inglese  egli  sarebbe  nu  traidftqre  ai  princii^f  ck 
hanno  posto  su}  trono  la  famiglia  regnante  d'  ^o^hiUenaie 
Bon  riconoscesse  la  bella  lezione  di  bet  nuovo  data  af^opoli  > 
ed  ai  Re.    L*  offerta  che  egli  brama  di  presentafe  h  pocaia  { 
se  stessa,  come  bisogna  che  sia  sempre  quellaidi  no inii- 1 
viduo  ad  una  aazione,  ma  egli  apera  che  non  sari  l*«lti*a  \ 
dalla  parte  dei  suoi  compatriotti.    La  sua  lontanaaza 
frontiere,  e  il  sentimento  della  sua  poca  capaciti 
di  contribuire  efficaeimente  a  servircT  ta^zione  gV 
disce  di  propersi  come  degao  d<ftlla  piu  pidbolacomni 
che  domanda  dell'  esperieiiza  e  del  taifan^to.    Ha.  se  coae  j 
semplice  rolontario  la  sua  presenza  no|t  fosse  us  iacoa-  | 
vnodo  a  quello  cbe  I'accetaise  eg)i  riparebbe  a  qualiuiQae  | 
luogo  indicato  dal  Govemo  Napolitano,  per  nbbiitttt  i|U 
ordini  e  participare  ai  pericoli  ^^  aao  8uperMnt!;*feBia 
avere  altri  motivi  cbe  quello  di  divjHiere  il-destino  di  aaa 
braVa  nazione  resistendo  allase  dicente  Santa  Alleaaaa  la  , 
quale  aggiunge  V  ippocrisia  al  despotiamo.*  • 


^ 
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It  was  during  the  agitation  of  this  crisis,  while 
surroonded  by  rumours  and  alarms,  and  expecting/ 
eyery  moment,  Jo  be  summoned  into  the  field,  t|iat 
Lord  Byron  commenced  the  Journal  whict^  I  am  now 
about  to  give;  and  which  it  is  impossible  to  peruse, 
with  the  recollection  of  his  former  Diary  pf  1814  ii^ 
our  minds,  without  reflecting  how  wholly  diifeirent^  in 
all  the  circumstances  connected  with  them,  were  the 
two  periods  at  which  these  reaords  of  his  passing 
fiioughts  were  traced.  The  first  he  ^t^ote  at  a  time 
which  may  be  considered,  to  use  his  own  iifords,  as 
^the  most  ^poetical  part  of  his  whole  life," — npi, 
c^tainly,  in  what  regarded  the  powers  of  his  geni«s, 
to  which  eveqr  sife^eeding  year  added,  new  force  and 
range^  but  in^'all  that  may  be  said  t4  constitute  thfe 
poetgr  of  character; — (hose  fresh,  unworldly  feelings, 
of  which,  in  i^ite  of  his  early  plunge  into  expeiience, 
he  still  retained  the  gloss,  and  that  ennobling  light  tk 
imagination,  which,  witH"^  all  his  professed  scorn  of 
mankind,  still,  followed  in  the  track  of  his  afiections, 
giving  a  lustre  to  every  object  on  which  they  rested. 
TRere  was,  indeed,  in  his  misanthropy,  asiin  his  sor- 
rows, at  ihat  period,  to  the*  full  as  much  of  fiancy  as 
of  reality ;  and  even  thote  gallantries  and  loves  in 
which  he  at  the  sam<e  time  entangled  himself,  partook 
equally,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  of  the  same 
imaginative  character.  Though  brought  early  under 
the  domiilion  of  the  senses,  her  had  been  also  early 
Rescued  from  this  thraldom  by,  in  the"  first  place, 
the  satiety  such  excesses  never  fail  to  produce,  anH, 
at  no  long  interval  after,  by  '^is  series  qf  half-fanciful^ 
attachments  whrch,  though  inlheir  moral  coiiseqaences 
to  society,  perhaps,  still,  more  mischievpus,  had  the 
Tarnish  at  least  of  refinement  on  the  surface,  and  by 
the  novelty  and  apparent  difiiculty  that  joivested  them 
served  to  keep  aKve  that  Illusion  of  imagination froift 
whiclh  such  pursuit!  derive  their  sole  redeeming 
charm.  '   , 

With  such  a  mixture,  or  n^her  predominance,  of 
the  ideal'  in  his  loves,  his  hales,  and  his  sorrows,  the 
state  of  his  existence  at  that  period^  animated  as  it 
was,  and  kept  buoyant,  by  such  a  flow  of  su($cess, 
must  be  acknowledged,  even  v||tli  ei^ery  deduction 
for  the  unitfcturesque  associations  of  a  London  life, 
to  have  been,  in  a  iSgh  degree,  poetical,  and  to  h^^e' 
I  Vom  round  it  altogether  a  sort  of  halo  of  romance, 
which  the  events  that  followed  were^1l)ift  too  nuch 
calculated  to  dissipate.  Py  his  marriage,  and  its 
results,  he  was  agfun  Iwought  bacf"  to  some  of  tKose 
bitter  realities  of  which  hisjouth  had  had  a  foretaste. 
Pecuniary  embarrassment, — that  ordeal,  of  aft  others, 
the  most  trying  to  delicacy  im^high-mindedness— 
now  be^et  nim  with  afl  the  indigtities  that  usually 
follow  in  its  train;  and  he  was  thus  rudely  schooled 
into  the  advantil^es  of  possessing  money,  when  he 
had  hitherto  thought  but  oflhe  generous  pleasure  of 
dispensing  it.  No  stronger  proof,  indeed,  is  want- 
ing of  the  effect  of  such  difliculties  in  tKmp,ering  down 
^ven  the  most  ^hivalrous  prit^,  than  the  necessity  to 
which  he  foupd  himself  reduced  in  1816,  not  only  of 
departing^frdln  his  resolution  never  to  profit  by  the 
'  sale  of  his  wcirks,  but  of  accepting  a  sum  of  money, 
for  copyright^  from  his  publisher,  which  he  had  for 
sonde  time  pers&ted  in  refusing  for  himself,  and,  in  the 
fulf  sincerity^  of  his  generous  heieirt,  had  destined  for 
others*^      *'        .  e 


1* 


The  injustice  and  malice  to  whiich  be  soon  after 
became  a  victim  had  an  eqimlly  fatal  effect  in  disen- 
chanting the  dream  of  his  existence.  Those  imagi- 
nary, oi*,  at  least,  retrospective  sorrows,  in  which  he 
had  once ,  loved  to  indulge,  and  whose  tendency  it 
was/  through  the  mediuni  of  his  fancy,  to  soften  attad 
refine  his  heart,  wer^  now  exchanged  for  a  host  of 
actual,  ignoble  vexations,  whiqfi  it  was  even  more  i 
humiliating  than  painful  to  encounter.  His  misan-  < 
thropy,  instead  of  beings  as  heretofore,  a  vague  and  I 
abstract  feeling,  without  any  object  to  ligh^upon,  and 
losing  therefore  its  acrimony  in  diffusion,  was  now,  by 
the  hostility  he  came  in  contact  with,  condensed  into 
individual  enmities,  and  nArowgd  into  personal  re- 
sentments; and  from  the  lofty,  and,  as  it  appeared  to 
hiipself,  philosophical  luxu^  of  haling  mankind  in 
the  gross,  be  was  noW  brought  <@Wn  to.  the  self- 
humbling  tf^cessi(|  of  despising  them  in,  detail.    ' 

By  all  these  inliuences,  so  fatal  to  eqthusiasm  of 
character,  and  forming,  most  of  thsm,  indeed,  a  part 
of  the  ordinary  process  by  which  hearts  becom^  chilled 
and  hardened  in  the  woild,  it  was  Impossible  but  that 
some  material  cnange  must  have  been  efff^cted  in  a 
disposjtion  at  once  so  susceptible  and  tenacious  of 
impressions.  By  compelling  him  to  coiiceuti%  himself 
in  his  own  i^esourois  and  edbigies,  as  the  only  stand 
novr  left  against  the  world's  injustice,  his  enemies  but 
succeeded  in  giving  to  the  principle  of  self-dependence  ^ 
within  him  a  new  for(^  and  spring  whieh,  however  it 
added  to  |he  vigour  of  his  character,  could  not  fail, 
by  bringing  Self  into  such  activity,  to  impair  a  little 
its  amiableness.  Among  the  changes  in  his  disposi- 
tion, attributable  mainly  io  this  saf^rce,  may  be  men- 
tioned that  diminished  deference  to  the  opinidlhs  and 
feelings  of  otl^^^rs  which,  after  this  compulsory  rally  of 
all  his  powers  of  resistance,  he  exhibited.  Some  por- 
tion^ no  dpubt,^of,lhis  refractoriness  may  be  accounted 
for  by  his  absent^  from  iU  those  whose  slightest  word 
or  look  would  have  done  more  with  him  than  whole 
volumes  of  corrd^ponden^;  but  by  no  cause  less 
powerful  and  revulsive  than  the  struggle  in  which  he 
had  been  committed  could  a  dis^sition  naturally 
diffident  as  his  was^  and  diffident  even  thrdugh  all 
this  excitement,  have  been  driven  into  the  assumption* 
QC,a  tone  so  universally  defying,  and  so  full,  if  not  of 
pride  in  his  opm  pre-eminent  powers,  of  such  a  con- 
tempt for  some  of  the  ablest  among  |us  contempora- 
ries, a%i  almost  implied  it.  It  was,  m  fact,  as  his 
been  more  thanf<'onc»  remarked  in  these  pages,  a  si- 
milar stirring  up  of  all  tfee  best  and  worst  elements  of 
tiis  nature,  to  that  which  a  like  rebound  against  in- 
justide  had  produced  in  his  you^i;— -though  with  a 
difference,  in  point  of  force  an  j,  grandeur,  between 
the  two  explosions,  almost  as  great  ^s  between  the 
out-breaks  of  a  firework  and  a  volcano. 

Another  consequence  of  i^e  spirit  of  defiance  no^ 
roused  in  him,  and  one  that  tended,  perhafts,  even 
more  fatally  than  any  y^  mentioned,  to  sully  and, 
for  a  timCj  bring  down  to  earth  ^the^romance  of  hij^ 
character,  was  the  course  ol^life  tb  which,  outrunning 
even  the  licence  of  his  youth,  he  abandoned  himself" 
at  Venice.  *  From  this,  as  from  his  eariier  excesses, 
the  timely  warning  of  disgust  so<^  rescued  him ;  and* 
tiie  connexion  with  Madame  Guiccioli  whMh  followed,  ,, 
and  which,  however  mucli  to  be  reprehended,  h^d  in 
it  all  of  marriage  that  his  real  marriage   wanted. 
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seemed  to  place,  at  length,  within  reach  of  his  affec- 
tionate si^it  that  unio^  and  sympathy*  for  which, 
throuffh  life,  it  had  tliirsted.  '  But  the  treasure  came 
too  late ; — the  pure  poetry  of  tfate  feeling  had  va- 
nishe4,  anJ  those  tears  he  shed  so  passionate^,  in  the 
garden  at  Bologna  flowed*  less,  perhaj>s,  from  the 
love  which  he  felt  at  that  mopnent,  than  from  the 

^saddening  consciousness,  how  difierei^ly  he  co^^ld 
hare  felt  formerly.  It  was,  indeed,  whoUy  beyond 
the  power,  even  of  an  imagination  like  his,  to  go  on 
investing  with  its  own  ideal  glories  a  sentiment  which, 
— more  from  darmg  and  vanity  than  from  any  other 
ijqipube, — he  had  taken  such  pains  to  tarnish  and* 
debase  in  his  ov^n  ejp.  itccordiogly ,  instead  of  being 
able,  as  once,  to  elevate  and  embellish  all  that  inte- 
rested him,  to  make  an  iidol  of  every  passing  creature 
of  his  fancy,  and  mistake  tli^  form  of  love,  which  he 
so  often  conjured  up,  for  its  substa^e,  he  now  dege- 
nerated into  the  wholly  6pi|psite  arid  perverse  error 
of  depreciating  fuid  making  light  of  wh|it,  intrinsi- 
cally, he  valued,  aiid,  as  the  reader  has  seen,  throw- 
ing slight  apd  moqcery  upon  k  tie  in  which  it  was 
evident  some  of  the  best  feelings  of  his  nature  were 
wrapped  up.  That  foe  to  all  enthusiasm  aud  ro- 
nmice,  fhe  habit  oif  ridicule,  had,  in  proportion  ka 
he  exchanged  the  illusions  for  t^e' realities  of  life, 
gained  further  empire  over  him;  and  how  far  it  had, 

«  at  this  time,  encroached  upon^e  loftier  and  fairer  ^ 
regions  of  his  mind  may  be  seen  in  the  pages  of 
Don  Juan, — that  diversified  arena,  on  which  th^ 
two  Genii,  good  and  evil,  that  governed  his 
thou^ts,  hold,  withj^lternate  trihmph,  their  ev^r 
powerful  combat.  • 

Even  this,  too,  this  vem  of  mockery, — in  the  ex- 
cess to  which,  at  last,  he  carried  it,-'«W9s  but  ^- 
other  result  of  the  shock  his  proud  mind  had  received 
from  those  events  that  had,  cast  ham^  off,  branded 
and  heart-stvicken,  fromjcpuntry  and  from  home.  As 
he  himself  touchingly  says,  ^ 

*■■  •      4 

*  And  if  I  laug:li  at  any  mortal  thin|r»    * 
'Tis  that  I  may  not  weep." 
• 
jTlus  laughtel, — which,  in  such  tenf|)eraments,  is  the 
near  neighbour  of  tears, — served  as  a  diversion  to 
him  from  mor€!()jainful  vents  of  bitterness*;  and  the' 
same  philosophical  calculation  which  made  the  poet 
ol melancholy," Young,  declare,  that  **  he  perferred 
laughing  at  the  world^to^eing  angr^  with  it,  "  led 

« LoH  Byron  also  to  settle  upgn  the  same  conclusion; 
and  to  feel,  in  the  misanthropic  views  he  was  inclined^ 
to  take  of  mankind,  that  mirth  often  saved  him  the 
pain  of  hate. 

That,  with  so  manf  drawbackis  upon  aU  generous 
effusions  of  sentinient,  he'  should  still  have  preserved 
so  much  of  his  native  te^dernes#- and  ardour  as  is 
Conspicupus,  through  all^disguises,  in  his  unquestion- 
able love  for  Madame  Guiccioli,  and  in  the  still  i|iore 
undoubted  zeal^  with  which  he  aow  entered,  *heart 
Knd  soul,  into  the  ^reaf  cause  of  human  freedom, 

^wheresoever,  or  by  v^homsoever,  asserted,'*' — only 

*  4aong  his  "  Detached  IBiou^ts'  I  find  this  general 
'Vassion  for  liberty  thuft  strikingly  expressed.  After  saying, 
» in  reference  to  his  own  choice  of  Venfce  as  a  place  of  re- 
sidence, "  I  remembered  Genei^l  Ludlow's  domal  inscrip- 
tion,^ Omne  ^olum  forti  patr^,'  and^ate  down  free  in  a 
c«>untry  which^had  been  one  of  slavery  for  centuries,'*  he 


shows  how  rich  musf  have  been  the  wigiDalitoRi 
of  sensibility  and  ^enthusiasm  which  even  a  career 
such  as  his  bpuld  so  little  chill  or  exhaust.  Mot 
consoling,  too,  is  it  to  reflect  diat  the  few  latter  fon 
of  his  life  should  have  been  thus  vi^ted  vith  aietnn 
of  that  poetic  lustra,  which,  though  it  neTor  U 
ceased  to  surround  the  bard,  had  but  too  much fadij 
away  from  the  character  of  the  man— nand  that  wUl 
Love,  reprehensible  as  it  was,  but  still  Love,-iii( 
the  credit  of  rescuing  him  from  the  only  enors  tb|l 
oisgraced  his  maturer  years,  for  liberty  was  r- 
served  the  proud,  but  mournful,  triumph  of  aSai 
the  last  stage  of  his  glorious  coiirse  her  &m,  id 
lighting  him,  amidi^t  the  sympathies  of  the  worid,!^ 
his  grave. 

Having  ^ndeayoured,  in  this  compa^wo  betwea 
bis  plisent  and  former  self,  to  account,  bj  wliat 
consider  to  be  their  true  causes,  for  the  newp^, 
mena  which  his  diaracter,  at  this  period,  e 
I  shall  now  lay  before  the  reado^lthe  Jouraal  bj  wl 
these  remarks  were  more  immediately  suggested,!^ 
from  whicR  I  f^ar  they  will  be  thought  to  have  toolorf 
detained  him. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  A  DIARY  OF  LORD 
BYRON,  185J1. 

•"Ravenna,  Janaar74fl>,lH.  ' 
^'  A  sudcfen  thought  strikes  me.'  Let  10^111*1 
Jdumal  pnce  more.  The  last  I  kept  was  in  Sni^^ 
land,  in  record  of  a  igiur'made  in  the  Benieae^ 
which  I  made  to  send^to  my  sister  in  1816,  id^ 
suppose  that^h^  has  it  still,  for  ^e  wrote  to  n^ 
s)ie  was  pleased  with  it.  Another,  and  longer,  I 
in  1813-181%  which*  I  gave  to/fhomas  Moore  in  lb] 
&meyear.  * 

^  This  morning  t  gat  me  ujp  laie,  as  usual— wi 
bad— bad  as  England — ^ijvorse.  The  snow  of  last  leA 
melting  to  the  sirocca  of  to-day  j  so  that  there  fA 
two  d — d  things  at  once^  Could  not  even  get  tonb 
on  horseback  in  the  forest.  Staid  at  home  aH  tki 
moriling — ^looked  at  the  fife — wondered  when  the  pert 
Wpuld  come.  PosL^me  at  the  Ave  Blaria,  iosloi 
of  half-past  one  o*clook,  as  it^jpught.  GaUguH^ 
IHessengers,  si^  in  niAnber — a  letter  from  Fa"^ 
but  none  from  England.  Ver^  sulky  in  conseqi 
(for^here  oifkgfi  to  have  been  letters),  nndateincsf 
seqyenee  a  copious  dinner;  ,fofr  when  I  am  vexed,  i 
makes  me  swallow  quicker — ^Gut  drank  very  Kttl^ 

**  I  -was  out  of.  spirits — ^read  the  papers— th«i^ 
what  faTTie  was,  on  reading,  in  a  case  of  mnnkri 
that  ^*  Mr  Wych,  frocer,  at  Tunbridge,  sold  k* 
^ficon,  flour,  cheese,  ^d,  it  isbelieved,  soni»pl<ii*f 
i^  some  gipsy  woman  acou^.  He  had  on  bis  comric 
(I  quote  faithfully)  a  book,  the  Life  dtPofiiekh  ^ 

adds,  «  But  there  is  no  freedom,  even  for  «ad<rr.  irtt 
pidst  of  slaves*    It  makes  my  blood  boil  to  seetbetkii^ 
I  sometimes  wish  that  I  was  tin  owner  <^  Africa, tod 
ojice  what  Wilberforc^  wfll  do  in  time,  tueji  sweep  siv 
from  her  deserts,  an4f||D;0k  on  upon  the  ficrt4ancs  of 
/reefom.  ' '  *.    ■ 

•  As  to  political  slavery,  so  general,  i^.  is  menlflW 
fault :  if  they  tPill  be  slaves,  I^  them  1  Yet  iiis  bat's  «^ 
and  a  blow.'  See  how  England  formerljr,  Fraace,  SfA 
Portugal,  America,  Switzerland,  freed  themselres!  J|g 
is  no  one  instance  of  a  long  ^contest  in  which  mm  w^ 
triumph  over  systems.  If  Tyranny  misses  her^tnt^Mi 
^he  i^owardly  as  the  tiger,  and  retiresto  be  h 
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he  was  tearing  for  uHUte  paper,  &c;  &c.  In  the 
cheese  was  found,  &(f.,  and  a  leafdL  Pamela  wrapt 
round  the  bacon*  What  would  Richardson,  the 
vainest  and  luckiest  of  living  authors  (t.  e;  while 
aliye}— he  who,  with  Aaron  HiU,  used  to  prophesy 
and  chuckle  over  the  presumed  fall  of  Pieldin^(the 
prose  Homer  of  human  nature)  and  of  Pope  (the  most 
beautiful  of  poets)-'What  would  he  hme  said  could 
he  have  traced  his  pages  from  th^r  place  ow  the 
Prench  prince's  toilets  (see  BoswelPs  Johnson)  to  thjp 
grocer's  counter  and  the  gipsy-inurderess's  bacon ! ! ! 

^  What  would  he  have  said  ?  what  can  anj  body ' 
say^  save  what  Soli^on  said  long  befare  us?  After 
ally  it  is  but  passing  from  one|.counter  to  andther,  from 
the  bo^Ksell^r's  to  the  other  tradesman's — grocer  or 
pastry-cook.  Por  my  part,  X  have  met  .with  most 
|>Qetry  upon  trunks;  so  that  I  am  apt  to  consiifer  the 
trunk-maker  as  the  sexton  of  authonhip. 
'  ^  Wrote  five  letters  in  about  half  an  hour,  short  and 
aaTage,  to  all  my  rascally  corresppndents.''  Carriage 
came.  Heaitl  the  news  of  three  murders  at  Paenza 
and  Porli — a  carabinier,  a  smuggler,  aibd  all  attorney 
— aQ  last  night.  %  The  two  first  in  a  quarfel,  the  latter 
by  premeditation. 

^  Three  weeks  ago— almoi^  a  month — the  7th  it 
was-— I  picked  up  the  Commandant,  mortally  wound- 
ed, out  of  the  street;  he  dfed  in  my  house;  assassins 
unknown,  but  presumed  political.  His  brethren  vntote 
from  Home  last  night  to  thank  me  iof  having  assisted 
him  in  his  last  niotnents.  Poor  fellow !  it  was  a^pity ; 
he  was  a  good  soldier,  but  imprudent.  It  was  eight 
in  the  evening  when  they  killed  him.  We  heard  the 
'%hot ;  my  servants  and  I  ran  out,  and  found  him  ex- 
piring, with  five  wounds,  two  whereof  mortiH — by 
slugs  they  seemed.  I  examined  him,  bttt  did  not  go 
to  the  dissection  next  morning. 

^  Carriage  at  8  or  so — went  to  visit  La  Coi^esSa  G. 
— found  her  playing  on  the  piano-fcffte — talked  till 
ten,  when  the  Count,  her  father,  and  the  no  less 
Coutl,  her  brother,  came  in  from  the  theatre.  Play, 
they  said,  Alfieri's  Fil^ppo — well  received. 

^  Two  days  ago  the  King  of  Naples  passed  through 
Bologna  on  his  way  to  congress.  My  ^servant  Luigi 
brought  the  news.  I  had  sent  hini  to  Bologna  for  a 
lamp.    How  will  it  end?    Time  will  show. 

^Came  home  at  eleven /or  rather  before.  If  the 
road  and  weather  are  conformable,  mean  to  rid^  to- 
morrow. High  time— jilmdst  a  week  at  this  work — 
snow,  sirocco,  one  day — frost  and  snow  the  other — sad 
climate  for  Italy.  But  the  two  seasons,  last  and  pre- 
sent, are  exti^ordinary.  Read  a  Life  of  Leo^do 
da  Vinci  by  Rossi — ruminated — wrote  this  much^  and 
will  go  to  bed.  * 


'January  5tL,  1831. 
,  5*  Ro«  laft — dull  and  dro6ping-^e  weather  drip- 
ping and  dense.    Snow  on  the  ground,  and  sirocco 
above  in  the  sky,  like  yesterday.    Road|  up  to  the 

1^  horse's  belly,  so  that  riding  (at  least  for  pleasure)  is 
not  very  feasible.  Added  a  postscript  to  my  letter  to 
Murray.  iRead  the  conclusion,  for  the  fiftieth  lime 
(I  have  read  all  W.  Scott's  novels  at  least  fifty  times) 
of  the  third  series  of  'Tales  of  my  Landlord ' — ^gnCtad 
work — Scotch  Pielding,  as  well  as  ^eat  English  poet 

I  — wonderful  man !    I  long  to  get  drunk  with  him. 

i      ^  Dined  versu»six  o'  the  clock.    Porgot  thatthere 


i 


was  a  plum-pudding  (I  faaTe,added,  lately,  eating  to 
my  'family  Of  vjces'),  and  bad  dined  before  I  knew 
it.  Drank  half  a  bottle  of  some  sort  of  spirits— pro- 
bably" spifits  of  wine;  Ibr,  what  they  call  brandy^ 
mm,  &c.  &c.  here  \%  nothing  but  spirits  of  wine, 
coloured  accordingly.  t)id  not  eat  two  apples,  wliich 
were  placed,  by  way  of  dessert.  Ped  the  two  cats, 
the  hawk,  and  the  tame  (but  not  tamecl)  crow^  Read 
Mitford's 'History  of  Greece— Xenc^hoh's  Reti^at  of 
the  Ten  Thousand."  Up  to  this  present  moment 
writing,' 6  minutes  before  eight  o'  the  bbck— Prench 
hours,  not  Italian. 

^  Hear  the  carriage->-order  pistols  and  great  coat, 
as  usual^necessary  articles.  "Weather  cold— ^- 
riage  open,  and  itihabitahts  somewhat  savage — ^rather 
treacherous  and  highly  inflamed  by  politics.  F^e 
fallows,  though — good  materials  for  a  nation.  Out  of 
chaos  Ood  made  |i  w(^ld,  and  out  of  high  passions 
comes  a  people.  *•      « 

**  Cbck  spikes — agoing  ovit  to  make  love.  Somewhat 
perilous,  but  not  disagreeable. «  Memoranduni — a 
new  screen  put  jip  to-day.  It  is  rather  antique,  but 
will  do  Vith  a  little  repair. 

.**  Thaw  continues — hopeftil  that  riding  may  bfe 
practicable  Jo-morrow..  S«nt  the  papers  to  Alit— 
grand  events  coming. 

"II  o'  the  clock  'andaine  minutes.  Visited  ^La 
Contessa  Q:  Nata  Q,  G.  Pound  her  beginning  my 
Wtier  of  answer  to  the  thanks  of  Alessio  del  I^into  or 
Rome  f(ff  assisting  his  brother  the  late  Commandant 
in  his  last  i^oments,  as  I  h|d  begged  her  to  pen  my 
reply  for  the  purer  Italian,  1  bdng  an  ultra-montaoe, 
little  skilled  in  the  set  phrase  of  Tuscany.  Bqt  short 
the  letter — finish  it  another  day.  Talked  of  Italy,  pa- 
triotism, Alfieri,  Mad^e  Albany,  and  other  branches 
of^  learning.  Also  Sallust's  Conspiracy  of  Catiline, 
and  the  War  of  Jugurtha.  At  9  came  in  her  brother, 
II  Conte  Pietro — at  10,  hei  father,  Contp  Ruggiero. 

**  Talked  of  various  modes  of  warfare — of  the 
Hungarian  and  Highland^  modes  if  broad-sword  exer- 
cise, in  both  whereof  I  was  once  a  moderate  *  master 
of  f&nce.'  Settled  that  the  R.  will  br^ak  out  on  the 
7th  or  8th  of  March,  in  which  appointment  I  should 
trust,,  had  it  not  been  settled  that  it  was  to  have 
broken  out  ii^  October,  1820.  But  those  ^lognese 
shirked  the  Romagnuoles. 

"  *  It  is  all  one  to  Raq^er.'  One  must  not  be  parti- 
cular j  but  take^/ebellion  when  it  lies  in  the  way. 
Came  home — read  the  'Ten  Thousand^  again,  and 
;yvi11  go  to  bed.« 

.'  "Mem.— Ord^ed  Pletcher  (at  four  o'clock  this 
afternoon)  to  copy  out  7  or  8  apophthegms  of  Bacon, 
in  which  I  have  detected  sucl?  blunders  aa  a  school- 
boy might  detect,  rather  than  commit.  Such  are  the 
sages!  What  mu^t  they  be,  when  such  as  I  can 
stum|;>le  on  their  mistakes  ormi3tatement8?  I  wil^go 
to  bed,  for  I  find  that  I  grow  cynic^^.  *    . 


•January  6th,  1821 
^  Mist — ^lhaw*-slop — rain.  No  stirring  out  oa 
horseback.  Read  Speiice's  Ane^sdotes.  Pope  a  fine 
fdlow — always  thouglit  him  so.  Corrected  bhinders 
in  m'ne  apophthegms  of  Bacon— all  historical — and 
read  Mitford's  Greece.  Wr«te  an  epigram.  Turned 
to  a  passage  in  Gpinguen^ — ditto,  in  liord  Holland's 
Lope  de  Vega.    Wrote  a  note  on  Don  Juan.       *       i 
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,  **  At  eight  went  out  to  visit.  Heard  a  littte  musie 
— ^like  music.  Talked  with  Count  ^ietro  G.  of  the 
Italiaa  comedian  Vestris,  who  is  nOw,at  Rome — have 
seen  him  often  act  in  Venice — a  good  actor — very 
Somewhat  of  a  mannerist ;  but  exQellent  ip  broad 
comedy,  as  welt  as  in  the  sentimental  pathetic.  ^He 
has  made  me  frequently  laugh  add  cry,  neither  of 
which  is  now  a  very  easy  matter — at  leasts  for  a  player 
to  produce  in  me. 

^  Thought  of  the  state  of  wonfen  und^^the  ancient 
Greeks — convenient  enough .  Present  state,  a  remnant 
pf  the  barbarism  of  the  chivalry  and  feudal  ages — 
artificial  and  unnatural.  They  ought  to  mind  home 
— and  be  well  fed  and  clothed — but  not  mixed  in 
tocfety.  Well  educated,  too,  in  religion — but  to 
read  neither  poetry  nor  politics — nothiog  but  books 
oS  piety  and  cookery.  Musio-^rawing — dancing — 
also  a  little  gardening  and  pl6ugliiBg  now  and  then. 
I  have  seen  them  mftiding  the  roads  in  Epirus  with 
good  success.  •  Why  not,  as  well  as  hay-making  and 
milking? 

"  Came  home,  and  read  Mitford  again,  an^  played 
with  my  mastilf— gave  him  his  supper.  Made  another 
reading  to  the  epigram,  but  the  tura  the  same.  To- 
night at  the  theatre,  there  b^g  a  prince  on  his 
ihrone  in  the  last  scene  of  the  comedy, — tjiie  audience ' 
laughed,  and  asked  him  for  a  Constitution.  This 
|hows  the  state  of  the  public  mind  here,  as  well  as 
the  assassinations.  It  won't  do.  There  must  be  afii 
universal  republic, — and  tbc;re  ought  to  be.  •* 

**The  crow  is  lame,, of  a  leg-^ wonder  how  it 
happened — some  fool  trod  upon  his  toe,  I  suppose. 
The  falcon  pretty  brisk — the  cats  lai^e  and  noisy— 
the  monkeys  I  have  not  looked  to  since  the  cold 
weather,  as  they  suffer  by  being  brought  up.  Horses 
must  be  gay — get  a  ride  as  soon  as  weather  serves. 
Deuced  muggy  still — an  Italian  winter  is  a  sad  things 
but  all  the  other  seasons  are  charming. 

"What  is  the  r^on  thf^t  I  have  been,  idl  my 
lifetime,  more  or  less  ennwfe  1  and  that,  if  any  thing, 
I  am  rather  I^s  so  now  than  I  was  at  twenty,  as  far 
as  my  recollection  serves  ?  I  do  not  know  how  to 
answer  |his,  but  presume  that  it  is  constitutional, — i. 
as  well  as  the  waking  in  low  spirits,  which  f  have 
invariably  done  for  mairf  years.  T^perance  and 
exercise,  which  I  have  practised  at  times,^nd  for  a 
long  time  together  vigorously  and  violently,  ipade 
littlje  or  no  difference.  Violent  pdlssions  did  ; — when 
under  their  in  mediate  influence — it  is  odd,  but — I  was 
in  agita&d,  but  not  ^n  depressed  spirits.   *  ^ 

'fA  dose  of  salts  has  the  effeftt  of  a  temporary' 
Mtinebriation,  like  light  champagne,  upon  me.  But. 
wine  and  spirits  make  me  sullen  and  savage  to 
ferocity^^ilent,  however,  aad  retiring,  and  not 
quarrelsome^  if  not  spoken  t^.  Swimming  also  raises 
my  spirits, — but  jn  I'eneral  they  are  low,  antl  get 
daily  Ibw6r.  Xhat  is  hopeless ;  for  \  do  not  think  I 
am  so  much  ennuye  as  I  was  at  nineteen.  The 
proof  is,  that  then  I  'must  game,  flr  drink,  or  be  in 
motion  of  some  kind,  or  I  was  miserable.  At  present, 
J  can  mop^  in  quietness ;  and  like  being  alone  better 
than  any  company — except  the  lady's  whon^I  serve. 
But  f  feel  a  something,  which  niakes  me  think  that, 
if  I  evdr  reach  near  to  old  age,  like  Swjft,  *  I  shall 
dio  at  top'  firsC  Only  I  do  not  dread  idiotism  or 
madaeak  so  much  as  he  did.    On  the  dbntrary,  I 


\ 


think  some  qdiet^  stages  of  both  must  be 
to  tnucli  of  What  men.  think  the  possession  of  i 

senses. 

'•I   .      ■. 

«  Jannary  7fh,  1821,  Sodif. 

^  %iJSi   rain — ^mist^snow — drizzle— and  all 
incalculable  combinations  of  a  climate,  where 
and  cold  struggle  for  mastery.    Read  SpeDce, 
turnip  over  Roscoe,  to  find  a  passage  I  have 
found.    Read  the  4th  vol.  of  W.  Scott's  second 
of  *Tales  of  my  Landlord.'  Dined.    Read  the  Li 
Gazette.  '  Read — I,  forget  what.     At  8 
cpnversazbn^    Found  there  thsfCountess  Odti 
Betti  V.  and  her  husband,   and   others.    F 
black-eyed  woman  that — only  twenty-two— sane 
as  Teresa,  who  is  prettier,  thougli. 

"  The  Count  Pietro  G.  took  me  aside  to  say 
ihe  Patriots  have4iad  notice  from  Forii  (twent/ 
off)  that  tonight  the  gOvemmdit  and  it|part7 
to  strike  a  strske — that  the  diardinal  here  hu 
orders  to  makp  several  arrests  immeitiately,  aiid 
in  consequence,  the  Liberals  are  arming,  and 
posted  patroles  in  the  (Greets,  to  souild  the  aiain 
give  notice  to  fight  for  it. 

^He  asked  me*  wha^sllOuld  be  done?'— Tao! 
*  fight  for  it;  rather,  than  be  taken  in  detail 
offered,  if  any  V  them  are  in  immediate  appi 
of  arrest,  to  receive  them  in  my  house  [ 
defensible),  and»  to- defend  them,  with  my  i 
and  themselvesj^we  have  arms  and 'amnHinitioo)i 
long  as  we  can,— or  to  try  to  get  them  awayi 
cloud  of  night.    Qn  ,going  home,  I  offered  hiii 
pisto^  which  I  had  about  me— but  he  refused, 
said  he  would  come-off  to  me  in  case  c^accir'*"** 

^  It  wants  hdf  an  hour  of  midm'ght,  and 
as  Gibbet  says,  *  a  fine  night  for  their  enterpi 
dark  a»  holl,  and  blows  like  the  devil.'  If  ^ 
don't  happen  now,  it  must  soon.  I  thought 
their  system  of  shooting  people  would  sodd  p 
reaction— and  now  it  seems  coming.  I  will  do 
I  canun  the  way  of  combat,  though  a  little  out  of 
cise.    The  caxt^e  is  a  good  one. 

"  Turned  over  and  over  half  a  score  of  boob 
the  passage  in  question,  and  can't  find  it.    Eipc 
hear  the  drum  and  the  n^squetry  momently  (for 
swear  to  resist,  and  are  right) — but  I  hear  notbiflgr' 
yet^^save  the  plash  of  the  rain  and  the  gusts  oCil 
wind  at  intervals.    Don't  like  to  go  to  bed,  becw»e«] 
hate  to  be  waked,  and  would  rather  sit  up  for  theiVi 
if  there  is  to  be  one.  .  •  . 

"Mended  the  fire — have  got  the  anns^^^»l* 
or  two,  which  I  shall  turn  over.    I  kntwr  liil* 
their  numbers,  but  think  the  Carbonari  strong 
to  beat  the  troops,  ev^n  here.    With  twenty  fM 
housst^siight  be  defended  for  tweifty^fou^hours 
any  force  to  be  brought  against  it,  now  in  tfc  P*^ 
for  the  same  Ihne;  and,  in  such  a  time,  tbecoaiJ| 
would  have  notice,  and  would  rise, — if  evertbg 
rise,  of  which  there  is  some  doubt.    In  the  u^ 
time,  I  may  as  well  read  as  do  any  thing;  ek^i>^ 
alone.  ♦  ^ 

«  January  8Ui,  1821,  MOB*' 
"Rose,  and  found  CousI  P.  G.  in^my  aparti«*j 
Sent  away  the  servant    Told  me  that,  a«»niip|  l|j 
the  heat  iuformati^^,  the  Government  had  ooti^j 
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orders  for  the  arrests  apprehended ;  that  the  attack  ia 
Forli  had  not  takeif  place  (as  expected)  by  (he  San- 
fklisti — ^the  opponents  of  the  Carbonari  or  Liberals — 
and  that,  as  yet,  they  are  still  in  apprehension  only. 
Asked  ni^  for  some  arms-of  a  better  sort.  Which  I  gave 
him.  Settled  that,  in  case  of  a  joW,  the  Libert^ 
wefe  to  ossenible  here  (with  ttie]«  and  that  he  had 
given  the  word  to  Viudnzo  G.  and  others  of  thib 
Chiefs  for  that  purpose.  He  himself  and  father  are 
going  to  the  chase  inithe  forest  ^  but  V.  G^  is  to  come 
to  i^e,  and  an  express  to  be  sent  off  t6  Imn,  P.  G^,  if 
any  thing  ooeurs.  Concerted  operations.  They  are 
to  seize — but  no  matter. 

^  1  advised  them  to  attack  in  detail,  and  in  different 
parties,  in  different  places  (though  at  the  same  time), 
so  as  to  divide  the  attention  of  the  troops,  who,  though 
few^  yet  being  disciplined,  would  beat  any  body  of 
pe(^e  (not  trained) .  ia  a  regular  fight — unless  dis- 
persed in  SQuiU  parties,  and  distracted  with  different 
anauits.  Offered  to  let  them  assemble  hare,  if  they 
chdose.  It  is  astrongish  post — ^nanpw  street,  com- 
manded from  within— «nd  tenllble  walls.  *  f  '*■  *  * 
^ Dined.  Tri0l  on  a  new  coat.  Letter  to  Murray, 
with  corrections  of  Bacon's  Apophthegms  and  an  epi- 
gram— the  latter  not  lor  publication.  At  eight  went 
to  Teresa,  Countess  G.  *  ¥-  *  ♦  ♦ 
Ax  ninq  attd  a  halt'^me  in  II  Cante  P.  afid  Count  P.G. 
Taikedpf  a  certain  prdtlamationlktely  issued.  Count 
R.  G.  bad  been  with  *  *  (the  **J,  to  sound  him  i^bout 
the  arrests.  He,  ''^  '*',  is  a  trimmer ,.  and  deals,  art 
|)resent,  .his  caVds  with  both  hands.  If  h^  don't 
mind,  they  '11  be  full.  **  pretends  (/doubt  him— 
thejf  dbn't-t^we  shall  sbe)  t|ikt  tliefe  is  no  such  (Arder, 
an^seems  staggl^red  by  the  immense  exertions  of  th^ 
^eapolitaqs,  and  the  fierce  spirit  of  the  Liberals  here* 
The  ^truth  is,  that^^  cal-es  Ibr  little  but  his  place 
(which  is  a  good  one),  andwishes  to  play  pretty  with 
both  parties.^  He  hasx^hanged'  his  mind  thirty  times 
these  last  three  moons,  to  my  knowledge,  for  he  oor- 
resi^dnds  with  me.  But  lie  is  not  a  bloody  {ellow— 
only  an  Avaricious  one.  ^ 

^  It  seems  t|iat,  just  at  this  moment  (as  Lydia  Lan- 
guish says)  there  will  be  no  elopement  after  all.  I 
j  wish  th^t  I  had  known  as  much  last  night — or,  ra-' 
I  Iher,  this  morning — I  should  have  gone  to  bed  two 
;  hourf  earlier.  Aud  yet  I  ouglit  not  to  complain ;  for, 
I  though  il  MS  a  sirocoo,  and  heavy  rain,'  I  have  not 
\  yaumed  for  these  tw6  days. 

"Came  hom^— read  History  of  Greece— before 
I  dinner  had  read  Waltei;  Scott's  Rob  Roy.    Wrote 
i  address  to' the  letter  in  answer  to  Ales^id  del  Pfnto, 
I  wlio  has  thanked  me  for  helping  his  brother  (the  late 
I  Commandant,  murdered  here  last  month)  in  his  last 
;  moments.    Have  told  hin^  I  only  did  a  duty  of  hu- 
manity— as  is  true.    The  brother  lives  a%*Rome. 
j      '^Mended  the  fire  with  some  '  sgobole,'  (a  Romag- 
nuole  word)  and  gave  the  falcon  some  w&ter.    Drank 
^  some  SelUer-water.    Mem. — receivid  to-day  a  print, 
i  or  etching,  of  the  story  of  Ugolino,  by  an  Italian 
•  jMunter— different,  of  course,  from  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
i  uolds's,  and  I  think  (as  far  as  recollection  goes)  no 
worse,  for  Reynolds's  is  not  good  in  histoiy.    Tore  a 
button  in  my  new  coat.* 

^I  wonder  what  figure  tbsse  Italians  willlnake  in  a 
|^;ular  row.  I  sometimes  think  tRat,  like  the  Irish- 
man's gun  (somebody  had  sold  him  a^rooked  one),  ttley 


V91  only  do  for  'shodting  round  a  corner;' at  leas^ 
this  sort  of  shooting  has  been  the  late  tenor  of  their 
explmlB.  And  yet,  thefe  are  materiaktin  this  people, 
and  a  noble  teergy,  if  wdl^directed.  But  who  is  to 
direct  them?  ?^o  Ynatter.  Out  of  si|ch  times  Jieroes 
spring.  Difficulties  ar^  the  hot-beds'  of  high  spirits, 
and  Freedom  the^other  of  the  D^w  virtues  incident 
to  human  nature.   .   .     >  , 

^  «  TaesOsy,  January  9tb,  1821. 

"Rose — the  day  fine.  Ordered  the  horses;  but 
Lega  (my  secretary,  an  Italianism  for  steward  oi; 
chief  servant)  coming  to  tell  me'that  the  paiiiter  had 
finished  the  work  in  fresco,  for  the  room  he  has  been 
employed  on  lately,  I-  went  to  see  it  before  I  pet  out« 
The  paiater  has  not  cppied  badly  the  prints  from 
Titian,  &c.  considering  aH  things.  *  *  >^  *  ♦ 
♦    »    * 

'^  Dined.  Read  Johnson's  'Vanity  of  piiman  Wishes/ 
— «11  the  examples  and  mode  of'^iving<them  toblime^ 
as  well  as  the  latter  part,  With  the  exception  of  ah 
occasional  couplet.  I  do  not  lo  ipuch  admire  the 
openings  I  remember  the  observation  of  Sharpe's 
(the  Conversationist^  as  he  was  called  in  London, 
and  a- very  clever  mai),  that  the  first  line  of  this  poem 
twas  superfluous,  aiid  that  Pope  (the  Ijest  of  poets,  I\ 
think,)  would  have  beguj^  at  once,  pnly  changing  the 
punctuation—  "  ■    , 

'  Skarvey  maiULihd  from  China  toiPera  i; 

The  former  Hue,  flLetmbservatfon,'  Ike.  is  certainly 
heavy  and  useless.  But  'tis  a  grand  poem — and  sp 
true ! — true  as  the  lOth  of  Juvenal  himself.  The 
lapse  of  ages  changes  all  things — timie — ^language — 
the  earth— Ihe  bounda.of  the  8e»— the  stars  of  the 
sky,  and  etery  thing  'about, ''around,  and  under- 
neath' mail,  except  man  himself  who  has  always 
been,  and  always  will  be,  an  unlucky  rascal.  The 
inQnite*variety  of  live^  conduct  but  to dsathj-and  the' 
infinity  of  wislies  lead  but  to  disappointment.  All 
the  discoveries  which  have  yet  been  made  have  mul- 
tiplied litll^  but  existbnoe.  An  extirpated  disease  is 
succeeded  by  some  new  pestilence ;  and  a  di«Bovered 
world  has  brought  little  to  the  old  one,  except  the  p-^ 
first  and  freedom  aflerwardl^— thel^//er  a  fine  thing, 
particularly  as  they  gave  it  to  Europe  in  excftange 
for  slavery.  But.  it  is  doubtful  whether  '  i^e  Sove- 
reigns^ wciuld  ^pt  think  the  Jirst  tha  best  present  of 
the  two  (b  their  subjects.  ,  ' 

"  At  eight  went  out — ^heard  sqpe  newst  I'hey  say 
the  king  of  Naples  has  declared,  by  couriers  from 
Florence,  to  the  Powers  (as  'they  call  now  those 
wretq^es  with  erowns),  that  his  Cons|jtution  was 
compulsive,  &c.  &c.  and  that*the  Austrian  barbarians 
are  placed mgain  on  «;ar ^pay,  and  will  march.  Let 
them-^*4hey  come  like  sacrifides  in  .their  trim,'  the 
hounds,  of  Iiell  1  Let  it  8|ill  be  a  hope  to  see  their 
bones  piled  like  those,  of  the  human  dogs  at  Morat, 
in  Switzerlabd,  which  I  have  seen. 

^  Heard  some  music.  At  nmeihe  usual  visitors-^ 
det^s,  tdar,  or  niipours  of  war.  Consulted  with 
P.-G.,  &c.  &c.  ITiey  mean,  to  insurrect  here,  and 
are  to  honour  me  with  a  CftU  thereupon.  I  shall  no| 
fall  back;  though  I  don't  think  them  in  force  or  heart 
sufficient  to  make  mobh  of  it.  But,  oftwardl'~\i  is 
now  the  time  to  SMCt,  &ud  whal  «%Vk3&e»  %«(f ,  \1  «.^bss^ 
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Ipark  of  that  wMch  would  be  worthy  of  the'  past  can 
be  bequeathed  unquenchedly  to  the  future  ?  It  is  not 
one  man,  nor  a  milfion,  but  the  spirit  of  liberty  which 
must  be  Spread.  The  waves  which  dash  upop  the 
shore  are,  one  by  one,  broken,  *bi|t  yet  the  ocean 
conquers,  nevelrtheless.  It  dVer whelms,  the  Annada, 
i  it  wears  the  roek,  and,  if  the  Neptunians  are  to  be 
t)eUeved,  it  ^as  not  only  des|^oyed,  but  made  a  world, 
laiike  manner^  whatever  the  sacrifice  of  individuals, 
the  gpreat  Clause  will  gather  strength,  %weep  down 
what  is  rugged,  and  fertifize  (for  seatoe^  is  ma- 
nure) what  is  cultivable.  And  so,  the  mere  selfish 
calculation  ought  never  to  be  made  on  such  occasions ; 
dnd,  at  present,  it  shall  not  be  computed  by  me.  1 
was  never  a  good  arithmetician  of  chances,  and  shall 
not  commence  n«w. 

^  « Janoary  lOth,  1821. 

,^Day  fine— ^ned  only  in  the  morning.  Looked 
over  aecoonts.  '  Read  Campbell's  Poets — marked  er- 
rors of  Toih  (the  author)  for  correction.  Dined — 
went  out — music — ^Tyrolese  air,  with  variations.  Sus- 
tained the  cause  of  the  original  simple  air  against 
the  variations  of  the  Italian  schood.     *      *      *      * 


A 


**  Politics  iomewhat  tempestuous,  and  ck>udiet 
daily.  To-DnorroW  being  foreign  t>08t>day,  probably 
something  more  wiU  be  known.'        '    ''  '        * 

"  Came  home"— -read.    Connected  Tom  Cari^pbeP's , 
slips  of  the  pen.    A  good  work,  thocUgh — style  afiect- 
ed — but  his  defence  of  Pope  4s  glofious.    To  be  sure, 
it  is  his  own  cause  too,— *but  no  matter,  it  is  veiy 
good,  and  does  him  great  credit. 


^  I  have  been  tuo^ng  over  different  Lives  of  the 
Poets.  I  rarely  read  their  works,  unless  an  occa- 
sional flight  over  the  dassical  ones,  Pope,  Dryden, 
Johnson,  Gray,  add  those  who  approaoti  them 
nearest  (Heave  the  rant  of  the  rest  to  the  cant  of  the 
day),  and — I  had  made  several  reflections,  but  I  feel 
sleepy,  and  may  as  well  go  to  b^d. 

*  *  January  11th,  1821. 

**^  Read  the  letters.  Corrected  the  tragedy  and 
the  *  Hints  from  Horace.'  Dined,  and  got  into  better 
spirits.  Went  out — ^returned — finished  letters,  five 
in  number.  Read  Poets,  and  an  anecdote  ^n  Spence. 

,"  Alii,  writes  to  me  that  the  Pope,  and  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  and  King  of  Sardinia,  <have  also  been 
called  lo  Congress ;  but  the  Pope  will  only  deal  there 
by  proxy  .V  ^o  the  interests  of  millions  are  in  the 
hands  of  abdut  twenty^coxcombs,  at  a  place  called 
Xicibaph  I  -  *  ^ 

^  1  should  almost  regret^  that  my  own  affairs  went 
well,  when  those  of  nations  are  in  peril.  If  the 
interests  of  mankind  could  be  essentially  bettered 
(particularly  of  these  opjfressed  Italians),  1  should  not 
so  much  mind  my  qwn  *  sma'  peculiar/  God  grant 
us  all  better  times,  or  more  philosophy. 

"  In  readidg,  I  have  just  chanced  upon  an  expres- 
sion of  Tom  Campbell's; — speaking  of  Collins,  lie 
s^ys  that '  no  reader  cares  any  more  about  the  cha- 
^acteristic  manners  of  l^is  Eclogues  than  about  the 
authenticity  of  the  tale  of  Troy.'  'Tis  falsei-we  do 
care  about '  the  authenticity  of  the  tale  of  Troy.'    I 


l 


Have  stood  upon  that  plain  datly,  for  more 
month,  in  18]0;  and,  if  any  thing  dinmirii 
pleasure,  it  was  that  the  blackguard  Bfy« 
impugned  its  veracity.  It  is  true  I  read ' 
Travestied'  (the  first  twe  ve  books),  becaw 
house  and  others  bored  ine  with  their  kanu 
nties,  and  I  love  quizzing.  But  I  still  venen 
grand  original  as  the  truth  df  history  (in  the  i 
facts)  and  of  places  Otherwise,  it  wouM  hai 
me  no  delight.  \Vho  will  pc^rsuade  me, 
reclined  upon  a  mighty  tomb,  that  it  did  not 
a  hero? — ^its  very^  mi^putude  proved  this.'  1 
not  labour  over  dieJgnoble  and  petty  dead—a 
should  not  the  dead  be  Homer's  dead?  Th( 
of  Tom  Campbell's  defence  of  inacturacy  in  ( 
and  description  is,  that  his  Gertrude^  &c.  Imsi 
lociflity'iu  bommon  with  Pennsylvama  tha 
Penmanmaur.  It  is  notoriously  full  of  groap 
scenery,  as  all  Americans  declare,  tbopi 
praise  parts  of  the  poem.  It  is  thus  that  i 
for  ever  creepr  out,  like  a  snake,  to  sting  ai 
which  happen^,  even  accidentaUy,  to  stuml 
if. 

^   «  JanoarylStk, 

^  The'  weather  still  so  humid  and  impnu 
that  London,  in  its  most  oppr£ssive  fogs, 
summer-bower  to  this  mi^t  and  sirocco,  wl 
now.  lasted  (but  with  one  day's  interval),  d 
with  snow  or  heavy  rain  only,  since  theSOtl 
cember,  1820.  It  is  so  far  lucky  that  I  have  a 
turn ; — but  it  is  very  tiresome  not  to  be  aUi 
outf,  in  comfort,  on  any  horse  but  P^asus 
.  many  days.  The  roads  are  even  worse  tl 
.weather,  by  the  long  splashing,  anB  the  bei 
and  the  growth  of  th^waters. 

^  Read  the  Poets—English,  that  is  to  say- 
Campbell's  edition.  There  is  a  good  deal  d 
in  some  of  Tom's  prefatory  phrases,  btit  his 
good  as  a  whole.  I  like  him  best,  thou^ 
own  pdetry. 

**  Murray  writes  that  they  want  to  act  the  1 
of  Marino  Faliero ; — more  fools  they,*  It  was 
for  the  closet;  I  have  protested  against  this] 
usurpation  (which,  it  seems,  is  legal  for  m 
over  any  printed  work,  against  the  author': 
and  I  hope  they  will  not  attempt  it.  Why  dot 
bring  out  some  of  the  numberless  aspirants  lb 
trical  celebrity,  now  encumbering  their  i 
instead  of  lugging  me>out  of  the  Kbraiy? 
written  a  fierce  protest  against  any  si^  al 
but  I  still  would  hope  that  it  wiU  not  fap  neo 
and  that  they  >vill  see,  at  once,  that  it  is  not  io 
for  the  stage.  It  is  too  regular — the  time,  I 
four  hours— the  change  of  place  not  frequent-H 
972e/odramiittic — no  surprises,  no  starts,  nor  tnf 
nor  opportunities  *  for  tossing  their  heads  and  I 
their  heels' — anfi  no  love — the  ^rand  ingretfie 
modem  play.     "*  *  •>ij| 

**  I  have  found  out  the  seal  cutVn  Muiraj^ 
It  is  meant  for  Walter  Scott— or  Sir  Walter 
the  first  poet  knighted  since  Sir  Richard  BkA 
But  it  does  not  do  hiir^justice.  .Scott's— parti 
when  he  recites — ^is  a  very  imelliKeotcoante 
and  this  seal  says  nothing.  .  * 

^  Scott  is  certamly  the  most  woadei^  wriiei 
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day.    His  novels  are.  a  new  literature  in  themselres,  ;  Gifeede,  where  he  gather  ?indicate9^the  memory  oC 
and  his  poetry  as  good  as  any — if  not  belter  (only  on  !  this  la^t  of  the  Assyrians. 


an  erroneous  system)— and  only  ceased  to  be  so  po- 
pular, because  the  Tulgar  leaned  were  tired  of  hear- 
ing'  Aristides  c^led  the  Just,'  and  Scott  the  Bbst, 
and  pstradsed  him. 

^  1  like  him.  too^  for  his  manliness  of  character,, for 
the  extreme  jMeasantness  of  bis  conversation^  and  his 
go6d-natur1»  towards  myself  personally.  May  he  pros- 
perl — ^for  hedeserves  it.  l  know^no  leading  to  which 
I  ^-with  such  alacrity  as  a  work  of  W;.  S<Jott*s.  I 
sliall  give  the  seal,  with  his  bust  on  it,  to  Madame  la 
Gontesse  G.  this-evening,  who  will  be  curioiis  to  have 
theeffigies  of  aman  so  celebrated. 

^  How  strange  are  our  thoughts,  &c.  &c,  &c.  * 


•Midnight. 

^Read  the  Italian  translation  by  Guide  Sorelli  of 
t)ie  German  Grillparzer — a  devil  of  a  name,  to  be 
sure,  for  posterity ;  but  they  must  learn  to  pronounce 
it.  With  all  the  allowance  for  a  translation,  and, 
above  all,  an  Italian  translation  (they  are^  the  ver| 
worst !  of  .translators,  except  from  the  Classics — Au- 
nibale  Caro,  for  instance — and  there,  the  bastardy  of 
their  language  helps  them,  as,  by  way  (tf  locking  le- 
gitimate, they  ape  their  fathers'  tongue) — but  with 
every  allowance  for  such^  disadvantage,  4he  tragedy 
of  Sappho  is  superb  and  sublime  1  There  iano  de- 
nying it.  The  man  has  done  a  great  thing  in  writing 
that  play.  And  wfio  is  he?  \  know  him  not;  but 
ages  will.     'Tis  a  high  intellect. 

^  I  must  premise^  however,  that  I  have  read  no- 
thing  of  Adolph  Miilkier's  (the  author  of  *Guilt'),  and 
much  less  of  Goethe,  and  Schiller,  and*  Wieland  than 
I  could  wish.  I  only  know  them  through  the  medium 
of  Eng^lish,  French,  and  Italian  translations. '  Of  the 
real  language  I  know  absolutely  n(|thing, — except^ 
oaths  leariA  from  postilions  and  officers  in,a  squ^))ble. 
I  can  swear  in  German  potently,' tlhen  I  like — '  Sa- 
crameih — Verfluchter — Himdsfott' — and  so  forth; 
but  I  have  little  of  their  less  energetic  conversation. 

^I  like,  however,  their  women  (I  was  onde  so 
desperaielykixt  lOve  with  a, German  woman,  Con- 
stance), and  all  that  I  have  read,  translated,  oftheir 
writings,  and  all  that  I  ^have  seen  on  tfte  Rhine  of 
their  country  and  people — al]>  except  the  Austrians, 
whom  I  abhor,  loathe,  and — I  cannot  find  words  for 
my  hate  of  themj  and  should  be  sorry  .fo  find  deeds 
■correspondent  to  my  hate^fftr  I  abhor  cruelty  more 
than  I  abhon^the  Austrians-^-except  on  an  impulse, 
and  th^il  I  am  savage — ^l^ut  not  deliberately  so. 

^  GnUparzer  is  graiid — antique — not  soMmple  as 
the  ancients,  but  very  simple  for  a  modern — too  Ma- 

Idann^de  Stael^A,  now  and  then — ^but  altogether  a 
great  and  goodly  writer. 

* 
*^  *  «  January  |3th,  18^1,  Saturday. 

^  Sketched  the  oi]||Hne  and  Drams.  Pers.  of  an  fp- 
tended  tragedy  of  Sa|dahapalus,  which  I  ,have  for 
somerHime  meditated.    Took  the  names  from  Diodo- 
rus  Siculus  (I  kiiow  the  history  of  Sardanapalus,  and 
/  have  known  it  since  I  was  twelv§  years  old),  ^nd  read 
/  over  a  passage  in  the  ninth  vol.  octavo  of  Mitford  s 


*  Here  follows  a  long  pasiiage,  filready  extry  ted,  •rela- 
/  tire  toliis  early  friend,  Edward  Noel  J^oo^g. 

I  « 
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**  Dined-Hdews  come^the  Powers  mean  to  war 
with  the  peoples.'  The  intelligence  see^s  positive-— 
let  it  be  so— they  %iU  be  beaten  in  the  end.  The 
king-times  are  fast  finishing.  There 'will  be  bkxxl 
shed  like  water,  and  teai^  lij^e  mist;  but  the' peoples^ 
will  conquer  in  thfi  end.  I'^shall  not  Hve  to  see  it, 
but  I  foresee  it.       '  '       , 

**  I  ciurried  Teresa  the  Italian  translation  or  Grill- 
parzer's%app]io,  which  .she  promises  to  read.  She 
quarrelled  with  me,  because  I  said  that  love  was  not 
the  loftiest  theme  for  true  tragedy ;  and,  having  the 
advantage  of  her  native  language,  and  natural  female 
eloquence,  she  overcame  my  fewer  arguments.  1 
believe  shd  was  right.  I  must<f)ut  more  love  into  'Sar- 
danapalus' than  J  intended.  I  speal^  of  course,  if 
the  times  win  allow  me  leisur^.  f*hat  (/*  will  hardly 
be  k  peacemaker. 

•January  1401,1821.1^      '' 
^Turtied  over  Seneca's  tragldies.     Wrote  the 
opening  l^es  of^he  intended  tragedy  of  Sardanapalus. 
Rode  oiit  some  miles  into  .^e  Jo^est.     Misty  and* 
i^y.    Returned — dined — wrote  some  more  of  my 
tfagedy.  '  *  ' 

^  ReadDiodorus  Siculufr*-tumed  over  Seneca,  and 
some  other  books.    Wrote  some  more  ol  the  tragedy. 

^(^k  a  glass  of  grOg.  After  having  ridden  hard  in 
rainy  weather,  ind  scribbled,  f  nd  scribbled  again, 
the  spirits  (at  least  mine)  need  a  Jittle  exhilarf^tibn, 
and  I  don't  like  laudanum  'now  ad  I  iiSed  to  dol  So 
I  have  mixed  a  glass  of  strong  water!  and  single 
waters,  which  I  shall  now  proceed  to-empty.  Thitre- 
fore  atfd  thereunto  I  conclude  this  day's  diary. 

^  The  efiect  of  all  winesT  and  spirits  upon  me 
is,  however,  strdnge.  ^t  settles,  but  it  makes  me 
gloomy — glo(»ny  at  tfafe  v^  nloment  of  their  efiect, 

*and  iiot'^gay  hardly  ever.  But  it  composes  for  a 
time,  though  sullenly*. 

.  «  -'  *  January  15Ui,  1821. 

^  Weather  fine.  ^Received  visit.  Rode  out  into 
the  forest — ^fired  pistols.  'Returned  hom*e — dined — 
dipped  into  ft  volume  of  Mitford's  Greece — wrote^ 
part  of  a  scene  of  ^Sardanapalus.'^  Went  out — 
heard  some  Amsic — heard  some  politics.  More  mi- 
nisters from  the  other  Italian"*  powers  gone  to  Con- 
gress. War  seems  certain^ — ^in  that  case,  it  will  be'a 
savage  one.  Talked  over  various  important  matters 
with  one  of  the  initiated.  At  ten  a^  half  returned 
home.  ^  ^ 

'^li  have  just  t||>ugl^  of  something  odd.  Iri  the. 
year  1814,  Moore  (*  the  poet,'  pass  etcceUence,  and  he 
deserves  it)  and  I  werl  going  together,  in  the  same 
carriage  to  dine  with  Ear)  Grey,  the  Capo  Politico  of 
*the  reme^ning  whigs.  Murray,  the  magnificent  (the 
illustrious  publisher  of  that  name],  had  just  sent  me 
a  *Java  gazette — I  know  not  ^hy ,  or  wherefore. 
Pulling  jt  out,  by  way  of  curiosity,  we  found  it  to 
contain  a  dispute  (the  said  Java  gazette)  on  Moore's 
merits  and  mines'  I  think,  if  I  had  Reen  there,  that  I 
could  ha?e  saved  them*tlie  trouble  of  disputing  on 
the  sutQect.  But,  there  is  fame  for  you  at  six  and 
twenty^jJ  Alexander  had  conquered  India  at  the  same 
age";  but  I  doubt  i{  h^  was  ^lisyiited  abuut^  or  His 
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conquests  comifftred  with  those  qf  Indian  Baochns,  at 
Java.  * 

**  It  was  great  fame  to  1>e  named  with  Moore  * 
greater  to  h#icoDipared  with  him ;  greatesl— p/tfoiwre, 
at  least — (o  be  w{th  him  ;  aod  stlrely,  an  odd  coinci- 
dence, that  we  should  be  dining  together  while  they 
^were  quarreling  about  ud  beyond  the  equinoctial 
line.        ,  ,         »     • 

^  Well^  the*  same  evening,  I  met  Lawrence,  the 
painter,  and  heard  one  of  Lord  Grey'^  daughters  (a 
fine,  tall,  spirit-Iookingf  girl,  with  muc^  of  tne  patri-. 
cian,  thofough'bredlook  of  her  father,  ^hich  1  dote 
ypon}  play  on  the  harp,  so  mgilestly  and  ingenuously, 
that  she  looked  music.  Well,  I  would  rather  have 
had  my  talk  with  Lawrence  (who  talked  delightfully) 
and  beard  \\^e  girl,  thsrn  have  ^ad  .alT  the  fieune'  of 
Moore  and  mej^ut  together. 

^  The  only  pleasure jof  fame  is  that  it  paves  the 
way  to  pleasure ;  and  Jlhe  more  intellectual  our  plea- 
sure>  the  4>et(er  for  the  pleasure  and  for  us  too.  It 
wai,  however,  agreeable  to  have  heard  our  fame  be- 
fore dinner,  and'a  ^rl's  harp  after. 

/  *  Januwpy  16tb,  Itel. 

"  Read — rode — fired  pistols — returned — dined— t 
wrote — visited — heard  music — talked  qpnsense — and 
went  hjpme.  . 

*^"  W-ote  part  o>«  Tragedy — advance  in  Act  1st 
with  *  all  deliberlite  speed.'  Bought  a  blanket.  The^ 
weather  is  stillmuggyvas  a  London  May — ^mist,  miz- 
^e\  the  air  repine'  with  Scotticisms,  which,  though 
fine  m  the  descriptions  ofOssian^  are  somewhat  tire- 
some in  real,  prosdc  perspecUve.  Politics  still  mys- 
terious. ^' 

« 

«  January  mh,  1821. 
"  Rode  i*  ihe  forest — fired  pisto1s-:Kiined.    Arrived 
a  packet  of  books  from  En^and  and  Lombardy — 
English,  Italian,  French,  aod  I^tin.    Read  tilUeight« 
— went  out.  .  , 

*    "  «  January  18th,  1831. 

'^  To-day,  the  post  arriving  late,  di(f  not  ride.  *  Read* 
letters — onjy  two  gazettes,  instefild  of  twelve  nowdue. 
Mluie  Lega  write  to  thai  negligent  Galignani,  and 
Added  a  posts<;/ript.    Dined.* 

"  Ajk  eight  prpposed  to  go  out.  Lega  came  in  with 
a  letter  about  *a  bill  unpaid  at  Venice,  which  1 
thought  paid  ifiojiths  iy>,  I  flew  into  a  paroxysm  of 
rage,  which  almos^  made  me  faint.  1 4iafe  not  been 
well  ever  since.  I  deserve  itfor  being  sudi  a  fool — 
but  it  was  provoking-pa  set  of  scoundrels !  It  is^ 
howev^,  but  fiv9  and  twenty  pounds. 


I 


*    ,  «Janiuiry  19th,  1821. 

"  Rode.^  Winter's  wind  8<$hiewliaC  more  'unkind 
than  ingratitude  itself,  though  Shaksp^re  says  oi^ier- 
wise.  At  le^t,  I  am  so  iquch  more  accustomed  to 
meet  with  ingratitude  than  the  north  wind^  that  I 
thought  the  latter  the  sharper  of  the  two.  €  he£d  met 
with  both  iff  the  course  of  th6  twenty-four  hours,  so 
could  judge. 

**  Thought  of  tk,  plan  of  education  |br  my  dauglitel' 
Allegra,  v^ho  oughl  to  begin*  soon  with  her  studies. 
Wrote  a  lettep— afterwards  a  postscript.  Rather  in 
low  spirits— certainly  hippish — ^liver  touchef} — ^will 
tak?  a  dose  of  salts. 


**!  have  been  reacfing  the  Life,  by  bin 
daughter,  of  lifr  R.  L.  'Bdgeworth,  the  &tb 
Miss  Edgeworth.  It  is  altogether  a  g^reat  b 
1813, 1  recoUect  to  have  met  them  in  the  fa 
world  of 'London  (of  which  I  then  fonnsda 
fraction,  the  seghflept  of  a  circle,  the  unit  of 
the  nothing  of  something),  in  the  assembli 
hour,  and  at  a  breakfast  of  Sir  Humphry ; 
Davy's,  to  which  I^was  incited  W  the  none 
been  the  lioii  of  1812|  Miss  Edgeworth  and 
de$tae!,with  *'the  Cossack,'  towards  the  eg 
were  the  exhibitions  of  the  succeeding  yen 

^I  thought  Edgewor£h  a  fine  old 'fellow, 
reiy,  elderly,  re<l  complexion,  but  active,*  I 
endless.4  He  was  seventy,  but  did  not  kiiok 
nor  forty-eight  even.  I  had  seen  poor  Fitzp 
very  long  berore-^-a  man  of  pleasure,  wit,  e 
all  things.  He  tottered — but  still  talked  like 
man,  though  feeBly.  Edgeworth  bounced  a 
talked  loud  and  long ;  but  he  seemed  neitht 
nor  decrepit,  and  hardly  old. 

^  He  began  l)y  telling  '  that  he  had  given  1 
dressing,  who  h£ld  taken  him  \it  an  fi 
trotter,'  &c  *tc  *Now  I,  who  know  Dr  1 
who  know  (not  by  experience' — for  I  nevi 
have  presumed  so^  far  as  to  conteild  with  1 
by  hearing  him  witb,  others,  and  of  others) 
not  so  easfa  inatter  to  *■  dress  him,*ihought] 
.  worth  an  assert^  df.  what  jvas  not  true.  1 
not  have  stood  before  Parr  aa  'ipstaiit.  For 
he  seenue'd  intelligent,  vehem^it,TivaciQnS)  a 
life.    He  bids  fair  for  a  hundred  years. 

^He  was  not  much  admired  in  London,  i 
member  a  'ryghte  merrie'  and  conceited  je 
was  rife  among  the  gallants  of  the  Say,— viz. 
had  been  presented  ibr  th#  recall  of  Mrs  ^ 
the  stage  (she  having  lately  teikea  loive^  to 
of  ages,-:-for nothing  ever  was,  or  can  1 
her),-  to  which  aU  men  had1>een  called  to  si) 
Whereupon,  Thomas  Moore,  of  fi^o^eaod 
memory,  did  propdse  thdt  a  simikr  paper  si 
ftf&sqpbed  and  ctrctimscribed  *for  the  i 
Mr  Edgeworth  to  Ireland. '  * 

^  The  faOt  was — every  body  cared  miMtab 
She  Vas  a^nice  little  unassuming  *  Jeanie 
looking  bodie,'  as  we  Scotch  say — and,  if  b 
some,  certainly  not  ill-lookiug.  Her  conversa 
as  qi^et  as  hetself.-  One  would  never  have 
she  oduld  wiite  her  name ;  wl^ereas  |ier  fiithe 
not  as  if  |^e  could  write  nothing  else,  Bittasfl 
else  was  worth  writing.  ^ 

**  As  for  Mrs  Edgeworth,  I  forget— excep 
thiidc  she  was  the  yoong^  of  the  party.  All 
they  wefe  an  excellent  cage  of  the  kind  ;/uidai 
for  two  months,  till  the  landing  of  Madame  d 

^  To  turn  from  them  to^beir  works,  I  admi 
but  they  eiecite  no  feeling;  and  they  leave  a 
e'xcept  for  some  Irish^teward  or  postiKon.  I 
the  impression  of  intellect  and  piwience  is  pp 
and  may  i>e  useful.  ^ 

■'  *         *Janiiary9(l^ 

^  Rode-T-fflred  pist^    Reai^  fiom  Grim 

*  In  this,  I  rather  think  he  was  miaiiiiirmed  ;- 
merit4here  Biay  be  in  the  jest,  I  have  iu>t,  as  ft 
recollect,  the  alightest  cndm  to  it. 
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mdenoe.  Dined — ^went  out — ^heard  mudo-Hre- 
ed — ^wrote  a  \ettjsf  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain  to 
est  him  to  prevent  the  Uieatres  from  representing 
>oge»  which  the  Italian  papers  say  that  they  are 
{  to  actt  This  is  pretty  work — what  I.  without 
ig  my  consent)  and  e?en  in  opposition  to  it  I . 

•January  31st,  1831. 
F'ine,  clear  frosty  day — that  is  to  say,  an  Italian 
,  for  their  winters  hardly  get  beyond  snow ;  for 
h  reason  nobody  kno^s  how  to  skate  (or  skait}-— a 
:h  and  English  accomplishment.  Rode  out,  as 
J,,  and  fired  pistols.  Good  shooting — broke  four 
non,  and  rather  small,  botdes,  in  four  shots,  at 
;een  paces,  with  a  common  pair  of  pistols  and 
ferent  powder.  Almost  as  good  wafering  or 
ting— considering  the  difference  o(  powder  and 
.l»-<as  when,  in  1809, 1810,  1811,  1812,  1813, 
t,  it  was  my  luck  to  split  walking-sticks,  wafers, 
crowns,  shillings,  and  even  the  eye  of  a  walking- 
,  at  twelve  paces,  with  a  single  bullet — and  all  by 
ind  calculation ;  for  my  hand  is  not  steady  ,^d  apt 
hange  with  the  very  weather.  To  the  prowess 
:b  I  here  note,  Joe  Man  ton  and  others  can  bear 
mony ;-— for  the  forjner  taught,  and  the  latter  has 

me  do,  these  feats. 

Dined — visited-^-came  home — read.  Remarked 
in  anecdote  in  Grimm's  Corresp9ndence,  which 

that  *  Regnard  et  la  pIApart  des  poetes  comiques 
mt  gens  bilieux  et  m^lancoliques ;  et  que  M.  de 
aire,  qui  est  tres  gai,  n*a  jamais  fait  que  des  tra- 
es-^et  que  la  comddie  gaie  est  le  seul  genre  on  il 

point  reussi.  C'est  que  c'elui  qui  rit  et  celui  qui 
rire  sont  deux  hommes  fort  diff^rens.' — ^Vol.  VI. 
At  this  moment  I  feel  as  bilious  as  the  best  comic 
er  of  them  all  (even  as  Regnard  himself,  the  next 
[oL'^re,  who  has  written  some  of  the  best  comedies 
ny  language,  and  who  is  supposed  to  have  com- 
ed  suicide),  and  am  not  in  spirits  to  continue  my 
»06ed  tragedy  of  Sardanapalus,  which  I  have,  for 
e  days,  ceased  to  compose. 
To-morrow  is  my  birthday — that  is  to  say,  at 
ve  o'  the  clock,  mi^iight,  i.  e.  in  twelve  minutes, 
lall  have  completed  thirty  and  three  years  of 
1  i ! — and  I  go  to  my  bed  with  a  heaviness  of  h^urt 
aving  lived  so  long,  and  to  so  Uttle  purpose. 
It  is  three  minutes  past  twelve.—' '  Tis  the  middle 
ight  by  the  castle  clocl^;/  and  I  am  now  thirty- 
el 

*  Elieix,  ftigacet,  Poithune,  Posthume, 
Labuntur  anni ;— * 

t  don't  regret  them  so  much  for  what  I  have  done, 
»r  what  I  might  have  done. 

"  Through  lifb's  road,  so  dim  and  duty, 
I  have  dragg'd  to  three-and-thirty. 
What  have  these  years  left  to  me  ? 
Nothing— except  thirty-three. 


'J«iinry2Sd,18S). 
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Bere  lies 

luter^ed  in  the  Eternity 

of  the  Past 

from  whence  there  is  no 

Resurrection 

for  the  Days— whatever  ttere  may  be 

for  the' Dust— 

the  Thirty-Third  Year 

of  an  Ol-spent  Life, 

Which,  after 

a  lingering  disease  of  many  months 

sunk  into  a  lethargy, 

•  and  expired, 

January  23d,  1821,  A.  B. 

Leaving  a  successor 

Inconsolable 

fur  the  very  loss  which 

occasioned  its 

Ezisteace. 


•  *' January  23d,  1«2L 
"Fine  days.  Read — rode — fired  pistols,  and  re< 
turned.  Dined—read.  Went  .out  at  eight — made 
the  usual  visit.  Heard  of  nothing  but  war, — '  the  cry 
is  still.  They  come.'  The  Car>.  seem  to  have  no  plan 
—nothing  fixed  among  themselves,  how,  when,  or 
what  to  do.  In  that  case,  they  will  make  notldng  of 
this  project,,  so  often  postponed>  a^d  never  put  in 
action. 

"Came  home,  and  gave  some  necessary  orders,  in 
case  of  circumstances  requiring  a  change  of  place.  I 
shall  act  accordmg'to  what  may  seem  proper,  when 
I  hear  decidedly  what  the  Barbarians  mean  to  do. 
At  present,  they  are  building  a  bridge  of  boats  over 
the  Po,  which  looks  very  warlike.  A  few  days  will 
probably  show.  I  think  of  retiring  towards  Ancona, 
nearer  the  northern  frontier ;  that  is  to  say,  if  Te- 
resa and  her  father  are  obliged  to  retire,  which  is 
most  likely,  as  all  the  family  are  Liberals.  If  not,  I 
shall  stay.  But  my  mpvements  will  depend  upon  the 
lady's  wishes, — for  myself,  it  is  much  the  same. 

"I  am  somewhat  puzzled  wh2|t  to  do  with  my 
little  daughter,  and  iny  effects,  which  are  of  some 
quantity  and  vidue, — and  neither  of  them  do  in  the 
seat  of  war,  where  I  think  of  gdng.  But  there  is  an 
elderly  lady  who  will  take  charge  oiher,  and  T.  says 
that  the  llfarchese  C.  will  undertake  to  hold  the 
chattels  in  safe  keeping.  Half  the  city  are  getting 
their  afiairs  in  marching  trim.  A  pretty  Carnival  1 
The  blackguards  might  as  well  have  waited  till  Lent. 

«*  January  24th,  1821. 
"  Returned— met  some  masques  in  the  Corso— 
*  Vive  la  bagatelle !' — the  Germans  are  on  the  Po, 
the  Barbarians  at  the  gate,  and  their  masters  in 
council  at  Ley  bach  (or  whatever  the  eructation  of 
the  sound  may  syllable  into  a  human  pronunciation), 
and  lo!  they  dance  and  sing,  and  make  merry,  *  for 
to-morrow  they  may  die.'  Who  can  say  that  the 
Arlequins  are  not  right?  Like  the  Lady  Baussidre, 
and  my  okl  friend  Burton — ^I '  rode  on.' 
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*•  Dined— (damn  this  pen  I)— beef  toiigb--there  is 
no  beef  in  Italy  worth  a  cune ;  unless  a  man  could 
eat  an  old  ox  with  the  hide  on,  singed  in  the  sun. 

''The  principal  persons  in  the  events  which  may 
occur  in  a  few  days  are  gone  out  on  a  shooting' 
party.  If  it  were  like  a  'highland  hunting/  a  pre- 
text of  the  chase  for  a  grand  reunion  of  counsellors 
and  chiefs,  it  would  be  all  very  well.  But  it  is  no- 
thing more  or  less  than  a  real  sniTcUing,  popping, 
smalUhot,  wate^hen  waste  of  powder,  ammunition,* 
and  shot,  for  their  own  special  amusement : — a  rare 
set  of  fellows  for  *  a  man  to  risk  his  neck  with,'  as 
*  Marishal  Wells*  says  in  the  Black  Dwarf. 

"If  they  gather,— *  whilk  is  to  be  doubted'— they 
will  iiot  muster  a  thousand  men.  The  reason  of  this 
is,  that  the  populace  are  not  interested, — only  the 
higher  and  middle  orders.  I  wish  that  the  peasantry 
wtr9 :  they  are  a  fine  savage  race  of  two  legged  leo- 
pards. But  the  Bolognese  won't— the  Romagnuoles 
can't  without  them.  Or,  if  they  try— what  then? 
They  will  try,  and  man  can  do  no  more — and,  if  he 
wotid  but  try  his  utmost,  much  might  be  done.  The 
Dutch,  for  instance,  against  the  Spaniards — Men, 
the  tyrants  of  Europe— since,  the  slaves — and,  lately, 
the  fn^edmen. 

^The  year  1820  mUs  not  a  fortunate  one  for  the 
individual  me,  whatever  it  may  be  for  the  nations.  I 
lost  a  lawsuit,  after  two  decisions  in  my  favour.  The 
project  of  lending  money  on  an  Irish  mortgage  was 
finally  rejected  by  my  wife's  trustee  after  a  year's 
hope  and  trouble.  The  Rochdale  lawsuit  had  en- 
dured fifteen  years,  and  always  prospered  till  I  mar- 
ried; smce  which,  every  thing  has  gone  wrong— with 

me,  at  least. 

"  In  the  same  year,  1820,  the  Countess  T.  G.  nata 
G*.  Gi.,  in  despite  of  all  I  said  and  did  to  prevent  it, 
would  separate  from  her  husband,  II  Cavalier  Com- 
mendatore  0>.,Scc.&c.  &c.,  and  all  on  account  of 
*P.  P.  clerk  of  this  parish.'  The  other  little  petty 
vexations  of  the  year — overturns  in  carriages— 4he 
murder  of  people  before  one's  door,  and  dying  in 
one's  beds — the  cramp  in  swimming— colics — ^indi- 
gestions and  biUous  attacks,  &c.  &c.  &c.— 

'  Many  imall  articles  mak6  up  a  ram. 
And  hey  ho  for  Caleb  Qaotem,  oh !' 

"  January  25th,  1821. 

"  Received  a  letter  from  Lord  S.  O.  state  secretary 
of  the  Seven  Islands — a  fine  fellow — clever — dished 
in  England  five  years  ago,  and  ca&e  abroad  to  re- 
trench and  to  renew.  He  wrote  from  Ancona,  in 
his  way  back  to  Corfu,  on  some  matters  of  our  own. 
He  is  son  of  the  late  Duke  of  L.  by  a  second  mar- 
riage. He  wants  me  to  go  to  Corfu.  Why  not? — 
perhaps  I  may.  next  spring. 

**  Answered  Murray's  letter — ^read^ounged. — 
Scrawled  this  additional  page  of  life's  log-book.  One 
day  more  is  over  of  it,  and  of  me; — but  *  which  is 
best,  life  or  death,  the  gods  only  know,'  as  Socrates 
said  to  his  judges,  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  tribunal. 
Two  thousand  years  since  that  sage's  declaration  of 
ignorance  have  not  enlightened  us  more,  upon  this 
important  point;  for,  acccMrding  to  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation, no  one  can  know  whether  he  is  sure  of 
salvation—  even  the  most  righteous — ^since  a  single 


1 
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slip  of  faith  may  throw   him  on  his  back,  ikei 
skaiter,  while  gliding  smoothly  to  his  paradise.  ^ 
therefore,  whatever  the  certainty  of  faith  in  the  I 
may  be,  the  certainty  of  the  individual  as  to  hbl 
piness  or  misery  is  no  greater  than  it  yta 
Jupiter. 

"  It  has  been  said  that  the  immortality  of  tbeirij 
is  a  'grand  peut-^tre' — ^but  still  it  is  a  ^OM/flbj 
Every  body  clings  to  it — the  stupidest,  and 
and  wickedest  of  human  bipeds  is  still  penuadedt 
he  is  immortal. 

"  January  26th«lBB. 
^  Fine  day — a  few  mares'  tails  portending  cli 
but  the  sky  clear,  upon  the  whole.    R 
pistols— good  shooting.    Coming  back,  met  aa 
man.    Charity — purchased  a  shillbg's  worth  of 
vation.    If  that  was  to  be  bought,  I  have  giren 
to  my  fellow-creatures  in  this  life— sometiBiei 
vice,  but,  if  not  more  often,  at  least  more 
ably,  for  virtue — than  I  now  possess.    I  neTer  in 
life  gave  a  mistress  so  much  as  I  have 
given  a  poor  man  in  honest  distress; — but,  no 
The  scoundrels  who  have  all  along  persecuted 
(with  the  help  of  *  *  who  has  crowned  their 
will  triumph; — and,  when  justice  is  done  to 
will  be  when  this  hand  that  writes  is  as  ooU  aiii 
hearts  which  have  stung  me. 

*'Retummg,  on  the  bridge  near  the  mill,  net  a 
old  woman.    I  asked  her  age — she  said,  *7W  cm! 
1  asked  my  groom  (though  myself  a  decent  ltaiiy|| 
what  the  devil  her  three  crosses  meant.   Heai^ 
ninety  years,  and  that  she  had  five  years  more 
boot  1 1    I  repeated  the  same  three  times,  not  to 
take— ninety-five  years !  1 1 — and  she  was  yet 
active — heard  my  question,  for  she  answoed  i 
saw  me,  for  she  advanced  towards  me ;  and  did 
appear  at  all  decrepit,  though  certainly  touched 
years.    Told  her  to  come  to-morrow,  and  wiO  e» 
mine  her  myself.   I  love  phenomena.   If  die  u  mietr VT 
five  years  old,  she  must  recollect  the  Cardinal  Aftf 
roni,  who  was  l^ate  here. 

^On  dismounting,  found  Lieutenant  E.  jo^i^ 
rived  from  Faenza.  Invited  him  to  dine  with  ne  tt'\ 
morrow.  Did  not  invite  him  for  to-day,  beooi 
there  was  a  small  furhot  (Friday,  fast  reguiarljaf 
religiously)  which  I  wanted  to  eat  all  myself.  AteiL 
^Went  out — found  T.  as  usual — muaie.  IW' 
gentlemen,  who  make  revolutions  and  are  gone  obi 
shooting,  are  not  yet  returned.  They  don't  reton 
till  Sunday— that  is  to  say,  they  have  been  ontfo 
five  days,  buffooningj  while  the  interests  of  a  wbok 
country  are  at  stake,  and  even  they  themsebes  ci*' 
promised. 

^  It  is  a  difficult  part  to  play  amongst  such  a  Mt^ 
assassins  and  blockheads—but,  when  the  soon  ii 
skimmed  off,  or  has  boiled  over,  good  may  oooe  ■ 
it.  If  this  country  could  but  be  freed,  what  woiH 
be  too  great  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  defltt 
for  the  extinction  of  that  Sigh  of  Ages  ?  Let  ■ 
hope.  They  have  hoped  these  Uiousand  yean.  tW 
very  revolvement  of  the  chances  may  bring  it-it  s 
upon  the  dice.  ' 

"  If  the  Neapolitans  have  but  a  single  Masaamdh) 
amongst  them,  they  will  beat  the  bloody  batdMfiflf 
the  crown  and  sabre.    Holhmd,  in  worse  circsa 
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stances,  beat  the  Spains  and  Philips;  America  beat 
the  English ;  Greece  beat  Xerxes ;  and  FVance  beat 
Europe,  till  she  took  a  tyrant ;  South  America  beats 
her  old  Tultures  out  of  their  nest ;  and,  if  these  men 
are  but  firm  in  themselves,  there  is  nothing  to  shake 
thon  from  without. 

"  JaniuuT  28th,  1821. 

"Lugano  Qazette  did  not  come.  Letters  from 
Venice.  It  appears  that  the  Austrian  brutes  have 
seized  my  three  or  four  pounds  of  English  powder. 
The  scoundrels  1 — I  hope  to  pay  them  in  ball  for  that 
powder.    Rode  out  till  twilight. 

"  Pondered  the  subjects  of  four  tragedies  to  be 
written  (life  and  circumstances  permitting),  to  wit, 
Sardanapalus,  already  begun;  Cain^  a  metaphysical 
subject,  something  in  the  style  of  Manfred,  but  in  five 
acts,  perhaps,  with  the  chorus;  Francesca  of  Rimini, 
in  five  acts;  and  I  am  not  sure  that  I  would  not  try 
Tiberius.  I  think  that  1  could  extract  a  something, 
-of  my  tragic,  at  least,  out  of  the  gloomy  sequestration 
and  old  age  of  thfe  tyrant — and  even  out  of  bis  sojourn 
at  Caprea — ^by  softening  the  details,  and  exhibiting 
the  despair  which  must  have  led  to  those  very  vicious 
pleasures.  For  none  but  a  powerful  and  gloomy 
mind  overthrown  would  have  had  recourse  to  such 
solitary  horrors, — ^being  also,  at  the  same  time,  old, 
and  the  master  of  the  world. 

^Memoranda. 

"  What  is  Poetry  ?— The  feeling  of  a  Former  world 
and  Future. 

**  Thought  Second. 
"  Why,  at  the  very  height  of  desire  and  human 
pleasure, — ^wordly,  social,  amorous,  ambitious,  or  even 
avaricious, — does  there  mingle  a  certain  sense  of  doubt 
and  sorrow — a  fear  of  what  is  to  come — a  doubt  of 
what  is — a  retrospect  to  the  past,  leading  to  a  prog- 
nostication of  the  future.  (The  best  of  Prophets  of 
the  future  is  the  Past.)  Why  is  this?  or  these?— I 
know  not,  except  that  on  a  pinnacle  we  are  most 
susceptible  of  giddiness,  and  that  we  never  fear  falling 
except  from  a  precipice — the  higher,  the  more  awful, 
and  the  more  sublime ;  and,  therefore,  I  am  not  sure 
that  Fear  is  not  a  pleasurable  sensation;  at  least, 
Hops  is;  and  what  Hope  is  there  without  a  deep 
leaven  of  Fear?  and  what  sensation  is  so  delightful  as 
Hope?  and,  if  it  were  not  for  Hope,  where  would  the 
Future  be?-^in  hell.  It  is  useless  to  say  where  the 
Present  is,  for  most  of  us  know ;  and  as  for  the  Past, 
what  predominates  in  memory? — Hope  baffled. 
Ergo,  in  all  human  afiairs,  it  is  Hope-^Hope — Hope. 
I  allow  sixteen  minutes^  though  I  never  counted  them, 
to  any  given  or  supposed  possession.  From  what- 
ever place  we  commence,  we  know  where  it  all  must 
end.  And  yet,  what  good  is  there  in  knowing  it  ?  It 
does  not  make  men  better  or  wiser.  During  the 
greatest  horrors  of  the  greatest  plagues  (Athens  and 
Fk>rence,  for  example — see  Thucydides  and  Machia- 
veUi),  men  were  more  cruel  and  profligate  than  ever. 
It  is  all  a  mystery.  I  feel  most  things,  but  I  know 
nothing,  except     —       —       —       —       — 


^  Thought  for  a  speech  of  Lucifer,  in  ths  tragedy 

of  Cain: 

"  Were  Death  an  evii,  would  /  let  thee  live  ? 
Fool  t  live  u  I  live— ai  thy  fother  lives. 
And  thy  son's  sons  shall  live  for  evermore. 

'*  Fast  midnight.   One  o*  the  clock. 

**I  have  been  reading  W.  F.  S  ♦  ♦  (brother  to  the 
other  of  the  name)  till  now,  and  I  can  make  out  no- 
thing. He  eridently  shows  a  great  power  of  wcnrds, 
but  there  is  nothing  to  be  taken  hold  of.  He  is  like 
Hazlitt,  in  English,  who  talks  pimplee — a  red  and 
white  corruption  rising  up  (in  little  imitation  of  moun- 
tains upon  maps),  but  containing  nothing,  and  dis- 
charging nothing,  except  their  own  humours. 

^  I  dislike  him  the  worse  (that  is,  S  ^  *),  because 
he  always  seems  upon  the  verge  of  meaning ;  and,  lo, 
he  goes  like  sunset,  or  melts  down  like  a  rainbow^ 
leaving  a  rather  rich  confusion, — to  which,  however, 
the  above  comparisons  do  too  much  honour. 

**  Continuing  to  read  Mr  F.  S  *  ♦.  He  is  not  such 
a  fool  as  I  took  him  for,  that  is  to  say,  when  he  speaks 
of  the  North.  But  stiU  he  spiaks  of  things  all  over 
the  world  ^th  a  kind  of  authority  that  a  philosopher 
would  disdain,  and  a  man  of  common  sense,  feeling, 
and  knowledge  of  his  own  ignorance,  would  be 
ashamed  of.  The  man  is  evidently  wanting  to  make 
an  impression,  like  his  brother,— or  like  George  in  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  who  found  out  that  all  the  good 
things  had  been  said  ahready  on  the  right  side,  and 
therefore  'dressed  up  some  paradoxes'  upon  the 
wrong  side — ^ingenious,  but  false,  as  he  himself  says 
— ^to  which  *  the  learned  world  said  nothing,  nothing 
at  all,  sir.*  The  'learned  world,*  however,  has  said 
something  to  the  brothers  S  ^  ^. 

^It  is  high  time  to  think  of  something  else. 
What  they  say  of  the  antiquities  of  the  North  is 
best. 

/  *'  Janoary  29th,  1821. 

^  Yesterday  the  woman  of  ninety- five  years  of  age 
was  with  me.  She  said  her  eldest  -son  (if  now  alive) 
would  have  been  seventy.  She  is  thin — short,  but 
active — Shears,  and  sees,  and  talks  incessantly.  Se- 
veral teeth  left — all  in  the  lower  jaw,  and  single  front 
teeth.  She  is  very  deeply  wrinkled,  and  has  a  sort 
of  scattered  gray  beard  over  her  chin,  at  least  as  long 
as  my  mustachios.  Her  head,  in  fact,  resembles  the 
drawing  in  crayons  of  Pope  the  poet's  mother,*  which 
is  in  some  editions  of  his  works. 

^  I  forgot  to  ask  her  if  she  remembered  Alberoni 
(legate  here),  but  will  ask  her  next  time.  Gave  her 
a  louis— ordered  her  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  and  put 
her  upon  a  weekly  pension.  Till  now,  she  had 
worked  at  gathering  wood  and  pine-nuts  in  the  forest, 
— ^pretfy  work  at  ninety-five  years  old  I  She  had  a 
dozen  children,  of  whom  some  are  alive.  Her  name 
is  Maria  Montanari. 

^  Met  a  company  of  the  sect  (a  kind  of  Liberal 
Club)  called  the  *  Americani'  in  the  forest,  all  afmed,  . 
and  singing,  vrith  all  their  might,  in  Romagnuole — 

*  Thus  mailed,  with  impatient  strokes  of  the  pen.  by 
himself  in  the  original. 
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*  Sem  tutti  soldat'  per  la  libeita'  ('we  are  all  soldiers 
for  liberty').  They  cheered  me  as  I  passed — I  re- 
turned tbeir  salute,  and  rode  on.  This  may  show 
the  spirit  of  Italy  at  present. 

^  My  to-day's  journal  consists  of  what  I  omitted 
yesterday.  To-day  was  much  as  usual,  Have  rather 
a  better  opinion  of  the  writings  of  the  Schlegels  than 
I  had  four-and-twenty; hours  ago;  and  will  amend  it 
still  forther,  if  possible. 

^  They  say  that  the  Piedmontese  have  at  length 
risen — ga  ira  i 

"•  Read  S  *  *,  Of  Dante  he  says  that '  at  no  time 
has  the  greatest  and  most  national  of  all  Italian  poets 
ever  been  much  the  favourite  of  his  countrymen.' 
'Tis  fi&lse  1  There  have  been  more  editors  and  com- 
mentators (and  imitators,  ultimately)  of  Dante  than 
of  all  their  poets  put  together.  Not  a  favourite  1 
Why,  they  talk  Dante — write  Dante — and  think 
and  dream  Dante  at  this  moment  (1821)  to  an  ex- 
cess, which  would  be  ridiculous,  but  that  he  de- 
serves it 

^  In  the  same  style  this  German  talks  of  gondolas 
on  the  Amo— a  precious  fellow  to  dare  to  speak  of 
Italy! 

^  He  says  also  that  Dante's  chief  defect  is  a  want, 
in  a  word,  of  gentle  Teelings.  Of  gentle  feelings! — 
and  Fiuncesca  of  Rimini — and  the  father's  feelings 
in  Ugolino— and  Beatrice — and  'La  Pia!*  Why, 
there  is  a  gentleness  in  Dante  beyond  all  gentleness, 
when  he  is  tender.  It  is  true  that,  treating  of  the 
Christian  Hades,  or  Hell,  there  is  not  Ihuch  scope  or 
site  for  gentleness — but  who  M  Dante  could  have 
introduced  any  *  gentleness'  at  all  into  HeU  ?  Is  there 
any  in  Milton's?  No— and  Dante's  Heaven  is  all 
love,  and  glory^  and  majesty. 

"  1  o'clock. 
"  I  have  found  out,  however,  where  the  German 
is  right— it  is  about  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  '  Of  all 
romances  in  mmiature  (and,  perhaps,  this  is  the  best 
shape  in  which  romance  can  appear),  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  is,  I  think,  the  most  exquisite.'  He  thinks ! 
— he  might  be  sure.  But  it  is  very  well  for  a  S  *  *. 
I  feel  sleepy,  and  may  as  well  get  me  to  bed.  To- 
morrow there  will  be  fine  weather. 

'  Trust  on,  and  tliink  to-morrow  will  repay.* 

"January  30th,  182L 

*^  The  Count  P.  G.  this  evening  (by  commission 

from  the  C>.)  transmitted  to  me  the  new  worcb  for 

^he  next  six  months.     *  ♦  *  and  *  *  ♦.    The  new 

sacred  word  is  ♦  ^  *— the  reply  *  ♦  *— the  rejoinder 

*  *  *.  The  former  word  (now  changed)  was  ♦  *  ♦ 
—there  is  also  ♦  *  *— ♦  *  *.  f  Things  seem  fast 
coming  to  a  crisis — qa  ira  ! 

"  We  talked  over  various  matters  of  moment  and 
movement.  These  I  omit  ;^f  tbey  comp  to  afty  thing, 
they  will  speak  for  themselves.  After  these^  we  spoke 
of  Kosciusko.  Count  R.  G.  told  me  that  he  has  ISeen 
tlie  Polish  officers  in  the  Italian  war  burst  into  tears 
on  hearing  his  name. 

**  Something  must  be  up  in  Piedmont — all  the  let- 
ters and  papers  are  stopped.    Nobody  knows  any 

/  In  Iba  original  MS.  these  watch-words  are  blotted  over 
80  aa  to  be  illegible. 


thing,  and  the  Germans  are  concentrating  near  Man- 
tua. Of  the  decisicm  of  Leybach,  nothing  is  known. 
This  state  of  things  cannot  last  long.  The  ferment  in 
men's  minds  at  present  cannot  be  coQceiyed  without 
seeing  it. 

"Janotty  31st,  1821. 

^  For  seyeral  days  I  have  not  written  any  thing 
except  a  few  answers  to  letters.  In  momentaiy  ex- 
pectation of  an  explosion  of  some  kind^  it  is  not  easy  to 
settle  down  to  the  desk  for  the  higher  kinds  of  compo- 
sition. I  could  do  it,  to  be  sure,  for,  last  summer ,1  wrote 
my  drama  in  the  very  bustle  of  Madame  la  Contesse 
G.'s  diroroe,  and  all  its  process  of  accompaniments 
At  the  same  time,  I  also  had  the  news  of  the  loss  of 
an  important  lawsuit  in  England.  But  these  Irere 
only  private  and  personal  business;  the  present  is  of 
a  difierent  nature. 

"  I  suppose  it  is  this,  but  hare  some  suspicion  that 
it  may  be  laziness,  which  preTcnts  me  from  writbg; 
especially  as  Rochefoucault  says  that  '  laziness  often 
masters  them  all' — speaking  of  the  passions.  If 
this  were  true,  it  could  hardly  be  said  that  '  idleness 
is  the  root  of  all  evil,'  since  this  is  supposed  to  sprii^ 
from  the  passions  only  :  ergo,  that  which  masters  all  \ 
the  passions  (laziness,  to  wit)  would  in  so  much  be  a 
good.    Who  knows? 

*'  Midnis^t. 

^  I  have  been  reading  Grimm's  Correspondence. 
He  repeats  frequently,  in  speaking  of  a'poet,  or  of  a 
man  of  genius  in  any  department,  even  in  moiic 
(Gretry,  for  instance),  that  he  must  hare  *  une  ame 
qui  se  tourmente,  un  esprit  violent.'  How  far  thii 
may  be  true,  I  know  not ;  but  if  it  were,  I  should  be 
a  poet '  per  eccellenza ;'  for  I  have  always  had  *  one 
&me,'  which  not  only  tormented  itself  but  every  bodj 
else  in  contact  with  it ;  and  an  *  esprit  violent,'  which 
has  almost  left  me  without  any  *  esprit '  at  all.  As  to 
defining  what  a  poet  should  be,  it  is  not  worth  while, 
for  *Vhat  are  they  worth?  what  have  they  done? 

^  Grimm,  however,  is  an  excellent  critic  and  lite- 
rary historian.  His  Correspondence  forms  the  annak 
of  the  literary  part  of  that  age  of  Prance,  with  much 
of  her  politics,  and  still  more  of  her  '  way  of  life.' 
He  is  as  valuable,  and  far  more  entertaining  than 
Muratori  or  Tiraboschi — I  had  almost  'said,  thai 
Guinguen^ — but  there  we  should  pause.  However, 
'tis  a  great  man  in  its  line. 

^'Monsieur  St  Lambert  has 

'  Et  lorsqu'&  wti  regards  la  lumiftre  est  ravie, 
II  n'a  plus,  en  monrant,  k  perdre  que  la  vie.* 

This  is,  word  for  word,  Thomson's 

'  And  dyin^;,  all  we  can  resign  is  breath,* 

without  the  smallest  acsnowledgment  from  the  Lor- 

rainer  of  a  poet.    M .  St  Lambert  is  dead  as  a  man, 

and  (for  any  thing  I  know  to  the  contrary)  damned, 

as  a  poet,  by  this  time.     However,  his  Seasons  have : 

good  things,  and,  it  may  be,  some  of  his  own.  I 

I 
"  February  ad.  I«].      t 

^  I  have  been  considering  what  can  be  the  reason  | 

why  I  always  wake,  at  a  certain  boor  in  the  morning, 

and  always  in  very  bad  spirits — I  may  say,  in  actual 

de^^air  and  despondency,  in  all  respects— eves  of 
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that  whieh  pleased  me  over  night.  In  about  an  hour 
or  two,  this  goes  off,  and  I  compose  either  to  sleep 
again,  or,  at  least,  to  quiet.  In  England,  fiye  years 
ago,  I  had  the  same  kind  of  hypochondria,  but  ac- 
companied \nth  so  Tiolent  a  thirst  that  I  have  drank 
as  many  as  fifteen  bottles  of  soda-water  in  one  night, 
after  going  to  bed,  and  been  still  thirsty^K^dculating, 
however,  some  lost  from  the  bursting  out  and  effer- 
vesoence  and  overflowing  of  the  soda-water,  in  draw- 
ing the  corks,  or  striking  off  the  necks  of  Uie  bottles 
from  mere  thirsty  impatience.  At  present,  I  have 
not  the  thirst ;  but  the  depression  of  spirits  is  no  less 
violent. 

''I  read  in  Edgeworth's  Memoirs  of  something  si- 
milar (except  that  his  thirst  expended  itself  on  snudl 
beer)  in  the  case  of  Sir  F.  B.  Delaval; — but  then  he 
was,  at  least,  twenty  years  older.  What '  is  it  ? — 
liver  f  In  England,  Le  Man  (the  apothecary)  cured 
me  of  the  thirst  in  three  days,  and  it  had  lasted  as 
many  years.    I  suppose  that  it  is  all  hypochondria. 

^  What  I  feel  most  growing  upon  me  are  laziness, 
and  a  disrelish  more  powerfid  than  indifference.  lif 
I  rouse,  it  is  into  fury.  I  presume  that  I  shall  end 
(if  not  earlier  by  accident,  or  some  such  termination) 
like  Swift — 'dying  at  top.'  I  confess  I  do  not 
contemplate  this  with  so  much  horror  as  he  apparently 
did  for  some  years  before  it  happened.  But  Swift 
had  hardly  begun  life  at  the  very  period  (thirtyr 
three)  when  I  feel  quite  an  old  sort  of  feel. 

^  Oh !  there  is  an  organ  playing  in  the  street — a 
waltz,  too!  I  must  leave  off  to  listen.  They  are 
playing  a  waltz,  which  I  have  heard  ten  thousand 
times  at  the  balls  in  London,  between  1812  and  1815. 
Music  is  a  strange  thing.* 

*'Febmar7  5th,  1821. 

**  At  last, '  the  kiln's  in  a  low.*  The  Germans  are 
ordered  to  march,  and  Italy  is,  for  the  ten  thousandth 
time,  to  become  a  field  of  battle.  I^iast  night  the  news 
came. 

**This  afternoon.  Count  P.  G.  came  to  me  to 
consult  upon  divers  matters.  We  rode  out  together. 
They  have  sent  off  to  the  C.  for  orders.  To-morrow 
the  decision  ought  to  arrive,  and  then  something  will 
be  done.  Returned — dined — read— went  out — 
talked  p?er  matters.  Made  a  purchase  of  some  arms 
fol^  the  new  inroUed  Americani,  who  are  all  on  tiptoe 
to  march.  Gave  orders  for  some  harness  and 
portmanteaus  necessary  for  the  horses. 

^  Read  some  of  Bowles's  dispute  about  Pope,  with 
all  the  replies  and  rejoinders.  Perceive  that  my 
name  has  been  lugged  into  the  controversy,  but  have 
not  time  to  state  what  I  know  of  the  subject.  ■  On 
some  '  piping  day  of  peace'  it  is  probable  that  I  may 
resume  i^. 

"  FebruanrOth,  1821. 

**  Before  dinner  wrote  a  little ;  also,  before  I  rode 

out.  Count  P.  G.  called  upon  me,  to  let  me  know 

the  result  of  the  meeting  of  the  C^.  at  F.  and  at  B. 

*  *  returned  late  last  night.  Every  thing  was  combined 

*  In  this  little  incident  of  the  music  in  the  streets  thus 
tottching  so  suddenly  upon  the  nerve  of  memory,  and 
calling  away  his  mind  from  its  dark  bodings  to  a  recollec- 
tion of  years  and  scenes  the  happiest,  perhaps,  of  his 
whole  life,  there  is  something  that  appears  tome  pecoliarly 
affecting. 


under  the  idea  that  the  Barbarians  would  pass  the 
Po  on  the  15th  inst.  Instead  of  this,  from  some  previous 
information  or  otherwise,  they  have  hastened  their 
march  and  actually  passed  two  days  ago ;  so  that  all 
that  can  be  done  at  present  in  Romagna  is,  to  stand 
on  the  alert  and  wait  for  the  advance  of  the  Neapo- 
litans. Every  thing  was  ready,  and  the  Neapolitans 
had  sent  on  their  own  instructions  and  intentions,  all 
calculated  for  the  tenth  and  eleventh,  on  which 
days  a  general  rising  was  to  take  place,  under  the 
supposition  that  the  Barbarians  could  not  advance 
before  the  15th. 

^As  it  is,  they  have  but  fifty  or  sixty  thousand 
troops,  a  number  with,  which  they  might  as  well 
attempt  to  conquer  the  world  as  secure  Italy  in  its 
present  state.  The  artillery  marches  last,  and  alone, 
and  there  is  an  idea  of  an  attempt  to  cut  part  of  them 
off.  All  this  will  much  depend  upon  the  first  steps 
of  the  Neapolitans.  Here,  the  public  spirit  is 
excellent,  provided  it  be  kept  up.  This  will  be  seen 
by  the  event. 

^It  is  probable  that  Italy  will  be  delivered  from 
the  Barbarians  if  the  Neapolitans  will  but  stand 
firm,  and  are  united  among  diemselves.  Here  they 
appear  so. 

"  Febraary  lOth,  1821. 

^  Day  passed  as  usual — nothing  new.  Barbariana 
still  in  march — ^not  well  equipped,  and,  of  course,  not 
well  received  on  their  route.  There  is  some  talk  of 
a  commotion^at  Pkuis. 

^Rode  out  between  four  and  six — ^finished  my 
letter  to  Murray  on  Bowles's  pamphlets — added 
postscript.  Passed  the  evening  as  usual— out  till 
eleven — and  subsequently  at  home. 

"  Febraary  11th,  1821. 

*^  Wrote — ^had  a  copy  taken  of  an  extract  from 
Petrarch's  Letters,  with  reference  to  the  conspiracy 
of  the  Doge,  M.  Faliero,  containing  the  poet's  opinion 
of  the  matter.  Heard  a  heavy  firing  of  cannon 
towards  Comacchio — the  Barbarians  rejoicing  for 
their  principal  pig's  birth-day,  which  is  to-morrow — 
or  Saint-day — I  forget  which.  Received  a  ticket  for 
the  first  ball  to-morrow.  Shall  not  got  to  the  first, 
but  intend  going  to  the  second,  as  also  to  the  Veglioni. 

"  February  13th,  1821. 

**  To-day  read  a  little  in  Louis  B.'s  Hpllande,  but 
have  written  nothing  since  the  completion  of  ^  the 
letter  on  the  Pope  controversy.  Politics  are  quite 
misly  for  the  present.  The  Barbarians  stfll  upon  their 
march.  It  is  not  easy  to  divine  what  the  Italians  will 
now  do. 

.**  Was  elected  yesterday  *  Socio*  of  the  Carnival 
ball  society.  This  is  the  fifth  carpivd  that  I  have 
passed.  In  the  four  former,  I  racketed  a  good  deal. 
In  the  present,  I  have  been  as  sober  as  Lady  Grace 
herself. 

"February  14th,  1831. 

^  Much  as  usual.    Wrote,  before  ridbg  out,  part 
of  a  scene  of  *  Sardanapalus.'    The  first  act  nearly 
finished.    The  rest  of  the  day  and  evening  as  before  , 
— ^partly  without,  in  conversazione — ^partly  'at  home. 

^  Heard  the  particulars  of  the  late  fray  at  Russi,  a 
town  not  far  from  this.    It  is  exactly  the  fact,  of 
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Romte  and  GiuIietCa — not  RomSo,  as  the  Barbarian 
writes  it.  Two  families  of  Contadini  (peasants)  are 
at  feud.  At  a  ball,  the  younger  part  of  the  fiunilies 
forget  their  quarrel,  and  dance  together.  An  old  man 
of  one  of  them  enters,  and  reproves  the  young  men 
for  dancing  with  the  females  of  the  opposite  family. 
The  male  relati?es  of  the  latter  resent  this.  Both 
parties  rush  home,  and  arm  themselves.  They  meet 
directly,  by  moonlight,  in  the  public  way,  and  fight  it 
out.  Three  are  killed  on  the  spot,  and  six  wounded, 
most  of  them  dangerously, — ^pretty  well  for  two  fa- 
milies, methinks — and  all  faufty  of  the  last  week. 
Another  assassination  has  taken  place  at  Cesenna, — 
in  all  ahout  forty  in  Romagna  within  these  last  three 
months.  These  people  retain  much  of  the  middle  ages. 

"February  15ih,  1821. 
''Last  night  finished  the  first  act  of  Sardanapalus. 
To-night,  or  to-moirow,  I  ought  to  answer  letters. 

•*Febraaryl6th,I82I. 

^  Liast  night  11  Conte  P.  G.  sent  a  man  with  a  bag 
fiill  of  bayonets,  some  muskets,  and  some  hundreds  of 
cartridges  to  my  house,  without  apprizing  me,  though 
I  had  seen  him  not  half  an  hour  before.  About  ten 
days  ago,  when  there  was  to  be  a  rising  here,  the 
Liberals  and  my  brethren  C*.  asked  me  to  purchase 
some  arms  for  a  certain  few  of  our  ragamuffins.  I 
did  so  inunediately,  and  ordered  ammunition,  &c.  and 
they  were  armed  accordingly.  Well — ^the  rising  is 
preTented  by  the  Barbarians  marching  a  week  sooner 
than  appointed;  and  an  order  is  issued,  and  in  force, 
by  the  Go?emment,  '  that  all  persons  having  arms 
concealed,  &c.  &c  shall  be  liable  to,'  &c.  &c. — and 
what  do  my  friends,  the  patriots,  do  two  days  after- 
wards? Why,  they  throw  back  upon  my  hands,  and 
into  my  house,  these  very  arms  (without  a  word  of 
warning  previously)  with  which  I  had  furnished  them 
at  their  own  request,  and  at  my  own  peril  and  ex- 
pense. 

^  It  was  lucky  that  Lega  was  at  home  to  receive 
them.  If  any  of  the  servants  had  (except  Tita  and  F. 
and  Lega)  they  would  have  betrayed  it  immediately. 
In  the  mean  time,  if  they  are  denounced,  or  dis- 
covered, I  shall  be  in  a  scrape. 

^  At  nine  went  out — at  eleven  returned.  Beat  the 
crow  for  stealing  the  £edcon's  victuals.  Read  *  Tales 
of  my  Landlord' — wrote  a  letter — and  mixed  a  mo- 
derate beaker  of  water  with  other  ingredients. 

'<  February  IStb,  1821. 

''The  news  are  that  the  Neapolitans  have  broken 
a  bridge,  and  slain  four  pontifical  carabiniers,  whilk 
carabiniers  vrished  to  oppose.  Besides  the  disrespect 
to  neutrality,  it  is  a  pity  that  the  first  blood  shed  in 
this  German  quarrel  should  be  Italian.  However, 
the  war  seems  begun  in  good  earnest ;  for,  if  the  Nea- 
politans kill  the  Pope's  carabiniers,  they  will  not  be 
more  delicate  towards  the  Barbarians.  If  it  be  even 
so,  in  a  short  time  *  there  will  be  news  o'  thae  craws,' 
as  Mrs  Ah'son  Wilson  says  of  Jenny  Blane's  'unco 
cockemony '  in  the  Tales  of  my  Landbrd. 

"  In  turning  over.  Grimm's  Correspondence  to-day, 
I  found  a  thought  of  Tom  Moore's  in  a  song  of  Mau- 
pertuis  to  a  female  Laplander. 

'  £t  tons  let  lieux, 
Oti  sont  ses  yeux, 
Font  la  Zone  brdilante.* 


This  is  Moore's-* 

'  And  those  eyes  make  my  climate,  wbererer  1 1 

But  I  am  sure  that  Moore  never  saw  it;  fort 
was  published  in  Orinun's  Correspondence 
and  I  knew  Moore's  by  heart  in  1812.    Tba 
another,  hut  an  antithetical  coinddoioe-^ 

he  soleil  hxiU 
Des  jours  sans  nnlt 
Bientdt  il  nous  destine ; 
Mais  ces  long  jours, 
Seront  trop  courts, 
Fsas^s  pTi»  de  Christine.' 

This  is  the  thought,  reversed,  of  the  last  s 
the  balkid  on  Charlotte  Lynes,  given  in  Min  i 
Memoirs  of  Darwin,  which  is  pretty— I  qu 
hemorj  of  these  last  fifteen  yeais. 

'  For  mj  first  night  I  '11  go 
To  those  regions  of  anow. 

Where  the  sun  for  six  months  never  shines; 
And  think,  even  then. 
He  too  sotm  came  again. 

To  disturb  me  mth  fiur  Charlotte  Lynes.* 

"  To-day  I  have  had  no  communication  1 
Carbonari  cronies ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  n 
apartments  arefull  of  their  bayonets,  fusib,  eai 
and  what  not.  I  suppose  that  they  consider 
dep6t,  to  be  sacrificed,  in  case  of  accidents, 
great  matter,  supposing  that  Italy  could  be  lil 
who  or  what  is  sacrificed.  It  Is  a  grand  obje 
very  poetry  of  politics.  Only  think— a  free  1 
Why,  there  has  been  nothing  like  it  since  the 
Augustus.  I  reckon  the  times  of  Caesar  (Julio 
because  the  commotions  left  every  body  a  wAe  I 
and  the  parties  were  pretty  equal  at  the  s 
But,  afterwards,  it  was  all  praetorian  and  ie| 
business — and  since ! — we  shall  see,  or,  at  leas 
win  see,  what  card  will  turn  up.  It  is  best  ti 
even  of  the  hopeless.  The  Dutch  did  moF 
these  fellows  have  to  do,  in  the  Seventy  Years 

"FebruanrlStbJ 
"  Came  home  solus — ^very  high  wind— ligfal 
moonshine — solitary  stragglers  muffled  in  d 
women  in  mask — ^white  houses — clouds  hnrjk 
the  sky,  like  spilt  milk  blqwn  out  of  the  pail— alti 
very  poetical.  It  is  stiU  blowing  hard— the  ti 
ing,  and  the  house  rocking— rain  splashing— Bj 
flashing—quite  a  fine  Swiss  Alpine  evoiing,! 
sea  roaring  in  the  distance. 

^  Visited— conversazione.  All  the  woibeo 
ened  by  the  squall :  they  won't  go  to  the  masq 
because  it  lightens-:— the  pious  reason ! 

^  Still  blowing  away.  A.  has  sent  me  som 
to-day.  -  The  war  approaches  nearer  and  nean 
those  scoundrel  sovereigns-!  Let  us  but  sei 
beaten — let  the  Neapolitans  but  have  the  plud 
Dutch  of  old,  or  the  Spaniards  of  now,  or 
German  protestants,  the  Scotch  presbyteriai 
Swiss  under  Tell,  or  the  Greeks  under  Themi 
— all  small  and  solitary  nations  (except  the  SjX 
and  German  Lutherans),  and  there  is  yet  s 
rection  for  Italy,  and  a  hope  for  the  world. 


A.  D.  1831. 
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"February  90th,  ]»1. 

**  The  news  of  the  day  are,  that  the  Neapolitans 
are  full  of  energy .  The  public  spirit  here  is  certainly 
well  kept  up.  The  *  Americani'  (a  patriotic  society 
here,  an  under  branch  of  the  'Carbonari')  give  a 
dinner  in  the  Forest  in  a  few  days,  and  have  invited 
me,  as  one  of  the  C*.  It  is  to  be  in  the  Forest  of 
Boccacio's  and  Dryden's  'Huntsman's  Ghost;'  and, 
even  if  I  had  not  the  same  political  feelings  (to  say 
nothing  of  my,  old  convivial  turn,  which  every  now  and 
then  revives),  I  would  go  as  a  poet,  pr,  at  least,  as  a 
lover  of  poetiy.  I  shall  expect  to  see  the  spectre  of 
'Ostasio  *  degli  Onesti'  (Dryden  has  turned  him  into 
Guide  Cavalcanti — an  essentially  different  person,  as 
may  be  found  in  Dante)  come  'thundering  for  his 
prey'  in  the  midst  of  the  festival.  At  any  rate,  whe- 
ther he  does  or  no,  I  will  get  as  tipsy  and  patriotic  as 
possible. 

^  Withm  these  few  days  I  have  read,  but  not  writ- 
ten. 

"February  21st,  1821. 

"  As  usual,  rode— visited,  &c.  Business  begins  to 
thicken.  The  Pope  has  printed  a  declaration  against 
the  patriots,  who,  he  says,  meditate  a  rising.  The 
consequence  of  all  this  will  be,  that,  in  a  fortnight, 
the  whole  country  will  be  up.  The  proclamation  is 
not  yet  published,  but  printed,  ready  for  distribution. 
*  *  sent  me  a  copy  privately — a  sign  that  he  does  not 
know  what  po  think.  When  he  wants  to  be  well 
with  the  patriots,  he  sends  to  me  some  civil  message 
or  other. 

^  For  my  own  part,  it  seems  to  me,  that  nothing 
but  the  most  decided  success  of  the  Barbarians  can 
prevent  a  general  and  immediate  rise  of  the  whole 
nation. 

"Pebroary  23d,  1821. 

^  Almost  ditto  with  yesterday — rode,  &c. — visited 
— ^wrote  nothing — ^read  Roman  History. 

"  Had  a  curious  letter  from  a  fellow,  who  informs 
me  that  the  Barbarians  are  ill-disposed  towards  me. 
He  is  probably  a  spy,  or  an  impostor.  But  be  it  so, 
even  as  he  says.  They  cannot  bestow  their  hostility 
on  one  who  loathes  and  execrates  them  more  than  I 
do,  or  who  will  oppose  their  views  vrith  more  zeal, 
when  the  opportunity  offers. 

"Febroary  24th,  1821. 

^  Rode,  &c.  as  usual.  The  secret  intelligence  ar- 
rived this  morning  from  the  frontier  to  the  Ci.  is  as 
bad  as  possible.  The  plan  has  missed — the  Chiefs 
are  betrayed,  military  as  well  as  civil — and  the  Nea- 
politans not  only  have  not  moved,  but  have  declared 
to  the  P.  government,  and  td  the  Barbarians,  tliat 
they  know  nothing  of  the  matter !  1 1 

**■  Thus  the  world  goes;  and  thus  the  Italians  are 
always  lost  for  lack  of  union  among  themselves. 
What  is  to  be  done  here,  between  the  two  fires,  and 
I  cut  off  from  the  Nn.  frontier,  is  not  decided.  My 
opinion  was, — better  to  rise  than  be  taken  in  detail ; 
bat  how  it  vrill  be  settled  now,  I  cannot  tell.  Mes- 
tengers  are  despatched  to  the  delegates  of  the  other 
cities  to  learn  their  resolutions, 

*  In  Boccacio,  the  name  is,  I  think,  Nastagio. 


^  I  always  had  an  idea  tliat  it  would  be  bungled; 
but  was  willing  to  hope,  and  am  so  still.  Whatever 
I  can  do  by  money,  means,  or  person,  I  vrill  venture 
freely  for  their  freedom ;  and  have  so  repeated  to  them 
(some  of  the  Chiefs  here)  half  an  hour  ago.  I  have 
two  thousand  five  hundred  scudi,  better  than  five 
hundred  pounds,  in  the  house,  which  I  offered  to 
begin  with. 

"February  25th,  1821. 
''Came  home — my  head  aches — ^plenty  of  news, 
but  too  tiresome  to  set  down.  I  have  neither  read, 
nor  written,  nor  thought,  but  led  a  purely  animal  life 
all  day.  I  mean  to  try  to  write  a  page  or  two  before 
I  go  to  bed.  But,  as  Squire  Sullen  says, '  My  head 
aches  consumedly :  Scrub,  bring  me  a  dram  I'  Drank 
some  Imola  wine,  and  some  punch. 

*  Log-book  eontinued.* 

'*  February  27th,  1821. 

^  I  have  been  a  day  without  continuing  the  log, 
because  I  could  not  find  a  blank  book.  At  length  I 
recollected  this. 

'*Rode,  &c. — dined^-wrote  down  an  additional 
stanza  for  the  5th  canto  of  D.  J.,  which  1  had  com- 
posed in  bed  this  morning.  Visited  V Arnica.  We 
are  iavited,  on  the  night  of  the  Veglione  (next  Do- 
menica),  vrith  the  Marchesa  Clelia  Cavalli  and  the 
Countess  Spinelli  Rusponi.  I  promised  to  go.  Last 
night  there  was  a  row  at  the  ball,  of  which  I  am  a 
*  socio.'  The  Vice-legate  had  the  imprudent  inso-; 
lence  to  introduce  three  of  his  servants  in  masque — 
without  tickets,  too !  and  in  spite  of  remonstrances. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  young  men  of  the  ball 
took  it  up,  and  were  near  throwing  the  Vice-legate 
out  of  the  window.  His  servants,  seeing  the  scene, 
withdrew,  and  he  after  them.  His  reverence  Monsi- 
gnore  ought  to  know,  that  these  are  not  times  for  the 
predominance  of  priests  over  decorum.  Two  minutes 
more,  two  steps  farther,  and  the  whole  city  would 
have  been  in  arms^  and  the  government  driven  ou£ 
of  it. 

^  Such  is  the  spirit  of  the  day,  and  these  fellows 
appear  not  to.  perceive  it.  As  far  as  the  simple  fact 
went,  the  young  men  were  right,  servants  being  pro- 
hibited always  at  these  festivals. 

^  Yesterday  wrote  two  notes  on  the  *  Bowles  and 
Pope'  controversy,  and  sent  them  off  to  Murray  by 
the  post.  The  old  woman  whom  I  relieved  in  the  fo- 
rest (she  is  ninety-four  years  of  age)  brought  me  two 
bimches  of  violets.  *  Nam  vita  gaudet  mortua  flori- 
bus.'  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  present.  An 
Englishwoman  would  have  presented  a  pair  of  wor- 
sted stockings,  at  least,  in  the  month  of  February. 
Both  excellent  things ;  but  the  former  are  more  ele- 
gant. The  present,  at  this  season,  reminds  of  Gray's 
stanza  omitted  from  his  elegy : 

'  Here  scatter'd  oft,  the  earliest  of  the  year. 

By  hands  unseen,  are  showers  of  violets  found ; 
The  red-breast  loves  to  build  and  warble  here. 
And  little  footsteps  lightly  print  the  ground.' 

As  fine  a  stanza  as  any  in  his  elegy.    I  wonder  that 
he  could  have  the  heart  to  omit  it. 

*■  la  anotbet  \b«t,^«t-VM\u 
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''Last  night  I  suffered  horriblj— from  an  indiges- 
tion, I  belieTe.  I  never  sup — that  is,  never  at  home. 
But,  last  night,  I  was  pierailed  upmi  by  the  Countess 
Gamba's  persuasidn,  and  the  strenuous  example  of 
her  brother,  to  swaQow,  at  supper,  a  quantity  of 
boiled  cockles,  and  to  dflute  them,  not  reluctantly, 
with  some  Imola  wine.  When  I  came  home>  appre- 
hensive of  the  consequences,  I  swaUowed  three  or 
four  glasses  of  spirits,  which  men  (the  venders)  call 
brandy,  nun,  or  Hollands,  but  which  Gods  would 
entitle  spirits  of  wine,  coloured  or  sugared.  All  was 
pretty  well  till  I  got  to  bed,  when  I  became  somewhat 
swollen,  and  considerably  vertigmous.  I  got  out,  and, 
mixing  some  soda-powders,  drank  them  off.  This 
brought  on  temporary  relief.  I  returned  to  bed ;  but 
grew  sick  and  sorry  once  and  again.  Took  more 
soda-water.  At  last  I  fell  into  a  dreary  sleep.  Woke, 
and  was  ill  all  day^  till  I  had  galloped  a  few  mSes. 
Query — ^was  it  the  cockles,  or  what  I  took  to  correct 
th^m,  that  caused  the  commotion  ?  I  think  both.  I 
remarked  in  my  iUness  the  complete  inertion,  inac- 
tion, and  destruction  <^  my  chief  mental  faculties.  I 
tried  to  rouse  them,  and  yet  could  not—and  this  is 
the  Soul!  a  I  should  believe  that  it  was  married 
to.  the  body,  if  they  did  not  sympathize  so  much  with 
each  other.  If  the  one  rose,  when  the  other  fell,  it 
would  be  a  sign  that  they  longed  for  the  natural  state 
of  divorce.  But,  as  it  is,  they  seem  to  draw  together 
like  post-horses. 

^  Let  us  hope  the  best — ^it  is  the  grand  possession." 

During  the  two  months  comprised  in  this  Journal, 
some  of  the  Letters  of  the  fdlowing  series  were 
writt^i.  The  reader  must  therefore  be  prepared  to 
find  in  them  occasional  notices  of  the  same  train  of 
events. 


LETTER  CCCCIV. 

TO  MR  MOORE. 

"  Ravenna,  January  2d,  1821. 

**  Your  entering  into  my  project  for  the  Memoir  is 
pleasant  to  me.  But  I  doubt  (contrary  to  my  dear 
Madame  Mac  F '*"*',  whom  I  always  loved  and  always 
shall — not  only  because  I  really  did  feel  attached  to  her 
personally  f  but  because  she  and  about  a  dozen  others 
of  that  sex  welreall  who  stuck  by  me  in  the  grand  con- 
flict of  1815) — but  I  doubt,  I  say,  whether  the  Me- 
moir could  appear  in  my  lifetime ; — and,  indeed,  I 
had  rather  it  did  not;  for  a  man  always  looha  dead 
after  his  Life  has  appeared,  and  I  should  certes  not 
survive  the  appearance  of  mine.  The  first  part  I 
cannot  consent  to  alter,  even  although  Madame  de 
S.'s  opinion  of  B.  C,  and  my  remarks  upon  Lady  C.'s 
beauty  (which  is  surely  greats  and  I  suppose  that  I 
have  said  so — at  least,  I  ought)  should  go  down  to 
our  grandchildren  in  unsophisticated  nakedness. 

^  As  to  Madame  de  S  '^  '^j  I  am  by  no  means  bound 
to  be  her  beadsman — she  was  always  more  civil  to 
to  me  in  person  that  during  my  absence.  Our  dear 
defunct  friend,  M  ♦  ♦  L  *  *,  f  who  was  too  great  a 
bore  ever  to  lie,  assured  me,  upon  his  tiresome  word 

t  Of  this  gentleman,  the  following  notice  occora  in  the 
'Detached  Thoughts.*—*  L  *  *  was  a  good  man,  a  clever 


of  honour,  that,  at  Florence,  the  said  Mada: 
was  opea-moutAed  against  me;  and  whei 
Switzerland,  why  she  had  changed  her  o 
pUed  with  laudable  sincerity,  that  I  had  i 
in  a  sonnet  with  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  &c 
that  she  could  not  help  it,  through  decracy 
have  not  forgotten  this,  but  1  have  been  gi 
as  mine  acquaintance,  the  late  Captain  \ 
the  navy,  used  to  say  to  his  seamen  (whei 
to  the  gunner's  daughter*) — *  two  dozen,  a 
ofi^easy.'  The  'two  dozen'  were  with  the  c 
tails ; — the '  let  you  ofi^easy'  was  rather  hii 
nion  than  that  of  the  patient. 

"My  acquaintance  with  these  terms  and 
arises  from  my  having  been  much  convei 
ships  of  war  and  naval  heroes  in  the  yc 
voyages  in  the  Mediterranean.  Whitby  v 
gallant  action  off  Lissa  in  1811.  He  was  1 
a  disciplinarian^  When  he  left  lus  frigate 
parrot,  which  was  taught  by  the  crew  the 
sounds— (It  must  be  remarked  that  Captai 
was  the  image  of  Faweett  the  actor,  in  v( 
and  figure,  and  that  he  squinted). 

"The  Parrot  loquitur. 

"  *  Whitby  I  Whitby !  funny  eye !  funny 
dozen,  and  let  you  off  easy.    Oh  you ! 

"  Now,  if  Madame  de  B.  has  a  parrot,  it  1 
be  taught  a  French  parody  of  the  same  sou 

"  With  regard  to  our  purposed  Journal, 
it  what  you  please,  but  it  should  be  a  newi 
makeitjoa^.    We  can  call  it  *  The  Harp,' i 
— or  any  thing. 

"  I  feel  exactly  as  you  do  about  our '  art 
comes  over  me  in  a  kind  of  rage  eveiy  now  i 

man,  but  a  bore.  My  only  revenge  or  consoliti 
be  setting  him  by  the  ears  with  tome  vivacioiu  p 

hated  bores  especially,— Madame  de  S or  '. 

example.  But  I  liked  L  *  *;  he  was  a  jewel 
had  he  been  better  set  ;-rI  don't  meanptfr«oiMt/<( 
tiresomet  for  he  was  tedious,  aa  well  as  contra 
every  thing  and  every  body.  Being  shortsighted, 
used  to  ride  ont  together  near  the  Brenta  in  tb 
in  summer,  he  made  me  go  b^ore,  to  pilot  k 
absent  at  times,  especially  towards  eveniog;  sn 
sequence  of  this  pilotage  was  some  narrow  escaj 
M  -*^  *  on  horseback.  Once  I  led  him  into  a  c 
which  I  had  passed  as  usual,  forgetting  to  waro  m; 
once  I  led  him  nearly  into  the  river,  instead  ( 
moveable  bridge  which  incommodes  passengen; 
did  we  both  run  against  the  Diligence,  which,  be 
and  slow,  did  communicate  less  damage  tban  it 
in  its  leaders,  who  were  terra&ed  by  the  ctaarf 
did  I  lose  him  in  the  gray  of  the  gloaming,  aiid,wi 
to  bring  to  to  his  distant  signals  of  distance  and 
—all  the  time  he  went  on  talking  without  intenni: 
he  was  a  man  of  many  words.  Poor  fellow  I  1 
martyr  to  his  new  riches— of  a  second  visit  to  Jaa 


that  is— 


**  I  'd  give  the  lands  of  Deloralne 
Dork  Musgrave  were  alive  agaio  I 


"  I  would  give  many  a  sugar  cane 
M  *  ♦  L  ♦  ♦  were  alive  again  I 


*  The  following  passage  from  the  letter  of 
which  the  above  was  an  answer,  will  best  exp! 
follows :—"  With  respect  to  the  newspaper, 
enough  that  Lord  *  *  *  *  and  myself  had  bees 
week  or  two  before  I  received  your  letter)  specula 
your  assistance  in  a  plan  somewhat  similar,  bat 
terary  and  less  regularlv  periodical  in  its  api 
Lord  *  *,  as  you  will  see  by  his  volume  of  Ev 
readies  you,  has  a  very  sly,  dry,  and  pithj  waj  • 
sound  truths,  upon  politics  and  maunen,  voi  ^ 
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like         *         *  *         *         and  then,  if  I 

don't  write  to  empty  my  mind,  I  go  mad.  As  to  that 
regular,  uninterrapled  lore  of  writing,  which  yoa  de. 
scribe  in  your  friend,  I  do  not  understand  it.  I  feel  it 
as  a  torture,  which  I  must  get  rid  of,  but  never  as  a 
pleasure.  On  the  contraiy,  I  think  composition  a 
great  pain. 

**  I  wish  you  to'  think  seriously  of  the  Journal 
scheme — for  I  am  as  serious  as  one  can  be,  in  this 
world,  about  any  thing.  As  to  matters  here,  they 
are  high  and  mighty — but  not  for  paper.  It  is  much 
about  the  state  of  things  betwixt  Cain  and  Abel. 
There  is,  in  fact,  no  law  or  goTemment  at  all ;  and  it 
is  wonderful  how  well  things  go  on  without  them.  Ex- 
cepting a  few  occasional  murders  (every  body  killing 
whomsoever  he  pleases,  and  being  killed,  in  turn,  by 
a  friend,  or  relative,  of  the  defunct),  there  is  as  quiet 
a  society  and  as  merry  a  Carnival  as  can  be  met  with 
io  a  tour  through  Europe.  There  is  nothing  like  ha- 
bit in  these  things.  "         i 

*^  I  shall  remain  here  till  May  or  June,  and,  unless 
*  honour  comes  unlocked  for,'  we  may  perhaps  meet, 
in  FV^ce  or  England,  within  the  year. 

"Yours,  &c. 

^  Of  course,  I  cannot  explain  to  you  existing  cir- 
cumstances, as  they  open  all  letters. 

"  Will  you  set  me  right  about  your  curst  *  Champs 
Elys^  V — are  they  '  ^s '  or  '  ^'  for  the  adjective ? 
I  know  nothing  of  French,  being  all  Italian.  Though 
I  can  read  and  understand  French,  I  never  attempt 
to  speak  it^  for  I  hate  it.  From  the  second  part  of 
the  Memoirs  cut  what  you  please.'' 


LETTER  CCCCV. 

TO  MR.  MX7RRAY. 

"  Rayenna,  January  4tbi  1621. 
**  I  just  see,  by  the  papers  of  Galignani,  that  there 
is  a  new  tragedy  of  great  expectation,  by  Barry  Corn- 
wall. Of  what  I  have  read  of  his  works,  I  liked  the 
Dramatic  Sketches,  but  thought  his  Sicilian  story 
and  Marcian  Colonna,  in  rhyme,  quite  spoilt,  by  I 
know  nol  'what  affectation  of  Wordsworth,  and 
Moore,  and  myself, — all  mixed  up  into  a  kind  of 
chaos.  I  think  him  very  likely  to  produce  a  good 
tragedy,  if  he  keep  to  a  natural  style,  and  not  play 
tricks  to  form  harlequinades  for  an  audience.  As  he 
(Barry  Cornwall  is  not  his  true  name)  was  a  school- 
fellow oi  mine,  I  take  more  than  common  interest  in 
his  success,  and  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  it  speedily. 
If  I  had  been  aware  that  he  was  in  that  line,  I  should 
have  spoken  of  him  in  the  preface  to  Marino  Faliero. 
He  win  do  a  world's  wonder  if  he  produce  a  great 
tragedy.  I  am,  however,  persuaded,  that  this  not  to 
be  done  by  following  the  old  dramatists, — who  are 
full  of  gross  faults,  pardoned  only  for  the  beauty  of 

flchemo  we  adopt,  he  wiH  be  a  very  nsefiil  and  active  aHy  in 
it,  a»  he  has  a  i^asnre  in  writing  quite  inconceivable  to  a 
poor  hack  scribe  like  me,  who  always  feel,  about  my  art, 
as  the  Frenph  husband  did  when  he  found  a  man  making 
love  to  his  (the  Frenchman's)  wife :— '  Comment,  Monsieur, 
-MIDS  y  6tre  obligi  I*  When  I  say  this,  however,  I  mean 
it  only  of  the  executive  part  of  writing ;  for  the  imagining, 
the  shadowing  out  of  the  future  workiS)  I  own,  a  delicious 
fooVa-paradise.* 


their  language,— but  .by  writing  naturally  and  regu- 
larly, and  producing  regular  tragedies,  like  the 
Chreeke;  but  not  in  imitation, — ^merely  the  out- 
line of  their  conduct,  adapted  to  Aur  own  times  and 
circumstances,  and  of  course  no  chorus. 

"  You  win  laugh,  and  say,  *  Why  don't  you  do  so  ?* 
I  have^  you  see,  tried  a  sketch  in  Marino  Faliero ; 
but  many  people  think  my  talent  '  eseeniially  un^ 
dramatic^'  and  I  am  not  at  all  clear  that  they  are 
not  rigbt.  If  Marino  Faliero  don't  fall— in  the  pe- 
rusal—I shall,  perhaps,  try  again  (but  not  for  the 
stage) ;  and  as  I  think  that  love  is  not  the  principal 
passion  for  tragedy  (and  yet  most  of  ours  turn  upon 
it),  yoQ  will  not' find  me  a  popubur  writer.  Un- 
less it  is  tove,  furious,  criminal,  and  hapless,  it 
ought  not  to  make  a  tragic  sul^ect.  When  it  is 
melting  and  maudlin,  it  does,  but  it  ought  not  to  do ; 
it  is  then  for  the  gallery  and  second-price  boxes. 

**  If  you  want  to  have  a  notion  of  what  I  am  irj- 
ing,  take  up  a  translation  of  any  of  the  Ctreek  tra- 
gedians. If  I  said  the  original,  it  would  be  an  impu- 
dent presumption  of  mine;  but  the  translations  are 
so  inferior  to  the  originals  that  I  think  I  may  risk  it. 
Then  judge  of  the  '  simplicity  of  plot,'  &c.  and  do  not 
judge  me  by  your  old  mad  dramatists,  which  is  like 
drinking  usquebaugh  and  then  proving  a  fountain. 
Yet  after  all,  I  suppose  that  you  do  not  mean  that 
spirits  is  a  nobler  element  than  a  clear  spring  bub- 
bling in  the  sun  ?  and  this  I  take  to  be  the  difference 
between  the  Greeks  and  those  turbid  mountebanks — 
always  excepting  Ben  Jonson,  who  was  a  scholar  and 
a  classic.  Or^  take  up  a  translation  of  Alfieri,  and 
try  the  interest,  &c.  of  these  my  new  attempts  in  the 
old  line,  by  him  in  English;  and  then  teU  me  fairly 
your  opinion.  But  don't  measure  me  by  your  own 
old  or  new  tailors'  yards.  Nothing  so  easy  as  intri- 
cate confusion  of  pbt  and  rant.  Mrs  Centlivre^  in 
comedy,  has  ten  times  the  bustle  qf  Congreve  ;  but 
are  they  to  be  compared?  and  yet  she  drove  Con- 
greve from  the  theatre." 

LETTER  CCCCVI. 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

*  Ravenna,  January  19th,  1821. 

"  Yours  of  the  29th  ultimo  hath  arrived.  I  must 
really  and  seriously  request  that  you  will  beg  of 
Messrs  Harris  or  ElUston  to  let  the  Doge  alone :  it  is 
not  an  acting  play ;  it  will  not  serve  their  purpose ; 
it  will  destroy  yours  (the  sale) ;  and  it  will  distress 
me.  It  is  not  courteous,  it  is  hardly  even  gentlemanly, 
to  persist  in  this  appropriation  of  a  man's  writings 
to  their  mountebanks. 

**  I  have  already  sent  you  by  last  post  a  short  pro- 
test ^  to  the  public  (against  this  proceeding);  in  case 

• 
*  To  the  letter  which  inclosed  this  protest,  and  which 
has  been  omitted  to  avoid  repetitions,  he  had  subjoined  a 
passage  from  Spence's  Anecdotes  (p.  197  of  Singer's  edition), 
where  Pope  says,  speaking  of  himself,  "  I  had  taken  such 
strong  resolutions  against  any  thing  of  tliat  kind,  from 
'  seeing  how  much  every  body  that  did  write  for  the  stage 
was  obliged  to  subject  themselves  to  the  players  and  the 
town.'>—Spence*s  Anecdotes,  p.  22. 

In  the  same  paragraph,  Pope  is  made  to  say,  *  After  I 
had  got  acquainted  with  ^e  town,  I  resolved  never  to  write 
any  thing  for  the  stage,  though  solicited  by  maay  of  my 
friends  to  do  so^  and  particularly  Betterton.* 
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that  M<gr  perrist,  which  I  trust  that  thoy  will  not, 
you  miiBt  then  publirii  it  in  the  newipapen.  I  shall 
not  let  them  off  with  that  oidy,  if  they  go  xm ;  but 
make  a  longer  app^  on  that  mibject,  and  state  what 
I  think  the  injustice  of  their  mode  of  behayiour.  It 
is  hard  that  I  should  have  all  the  bufiboos  in  Britain 
to  deal  with— ^tro^M  who  unll  publish,  and  players 
who  will  act — ^when  there  are  thousands  of  worthy 
men  who  can  neither  get  bookseller  nor  manager  for 
love  nor  money. 

''You  never  aiiswered  me  a  word  about  GeUi- 
gnam.  If  you  mean  to  use  the  two  documents ,  do  ; 
if  not,  bum  them.  I  do  not  choose  to  leave  them  in 
any  one's  possession :  suppose  some  one  found  them 
without  the  letters,  what  would  they  think?  why, 
that  I  had  been  doing  the  opposite  of  what  I  have 
done,  to  wit,  referred  the  whole  thing  to  you — an  act 
of  civility  at  least,  which  required  saying,  *  I  have 
received  your  letter.'  I  thought  that  you  might  have 
some  hold  upon  those  publications  by  this  means;  to 
me  it  can  be  no  interest  one  way  or  the  other.^ 

^  The  third  canto  of  Don  Juan  is  'dull,'  but  you 
must  really  put  up  with  it:  if  the  two  first  and  the 
two  following  are  tolerable,  what  do  you  expect? 
particularly  as  I  neither  dispute  with  you  on  it  as  a 
matter  of  criticism,  or  as  a  matter  of  business. 

''Besides,  what  am  I  to  understand  ?  you,  and  Doug- 
las Rinnaird,  and  others,  write  to  me,  that  the  two  first 
published  cantos  are  among  the  best  that  I  ever  wrote, 
and  are  reckoned  so ;  Augusta  writes  that  they  are 
thought  *  execrable '  (bitter  word  that  for  an  author 
— eh,  Murray  ?)  as  a  composition  even,  and  that  she 
had  heard  so  much  against  them  that  she  would  ne- 
ver read  them,  and  never  has.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
I  can't  alter ;  that  is  not  my  forte.  If  you  publish 
three  new  ones  without  ostentation,  they  may  per- 
haps succeed. 

"  Pray  publish  the  Dante  and  the  Pidci  (the  Pro- 
phecy  of  Dante,  I  mean).  I  look  upon  the  Puici  as 
my  grand  performance,  f  The  remainder  of  the 
'  Hints/  where  be  they  ?  Now,  bring  them  all  out 
about  the  same  time,  otherwise  '  the  variety*  ^om 
wot  of  wfll  be  less  obvious. 

"I  am  in  bad  humour: — some  obstructions  in  bu- 
siness with  those  plaguy  trustees,  who  object  to  an 
advantageous  loan  which  I  was  to  furnish  to  a  noble- 
man on  mortgage,  because  his  property  is  in  Ire- 
land, have  shown  me  how  a  man  is  treated  in  his 
absence.  ,  Oh,  if  I  do  come  back,  I  wHI  make  some 
of  those  who  little  dream  of  it  spin, — or  they,  or  I 
shall  go  down."  ♦♦♦¥♦* 


*  No/drther  step  was  ever  taken  in  tliis  afRdr;  andtlie 
docnments,  which  were  of  no  use  wliatever,  are,  I  belieye, 
still  in  Mr  M array's  possession. 

t  The.  ^elf-will  of  Lord  Byron  was  in  no  pqint  more 
conspicuous  than  in  the  determination  with  which  he  thus 
persiste«^  in  gi^'vag  the  preference  to  one  or  two  works  of 
his  own  which,  in  the  eyes  of  all  other  persons,  were  moat 
decided  ihilures.  Of  this  class  was  the  translation  from 
Pulci,  so  frequently  mentioned  liy  him,  which  appeared 
afterwards  in  the  Liberal,  and  which,  though  thus  rescued 
from  the  fete  of  remaining  unpublished,  must  for  ever,  I 
feai.  submit  to  the  doom  of  being  unread. 


LETTER  CCCXJWn. 


TO  MR  MURRAY. 


\ 


*'  January  aoth, 

"  I  did  not  think  to  have  troubled  yon  v 
plague  and  postage  of  a  double  letter  this  ti 
I  have  just  read  in  an  Italian  paper,  *  Tiu 
Byron  has  a  tragedy  coming  out,'  &c.&c.< 
tliat  the  Courier  and  Morning  Chronicle,  &c 
pulling  one  another  to  pieces  about  it  and  him 

"  Now  I  do  reiterate  and  desire,  that  eva 
may  be  done  to  prevent  it  from  coming  out  i 
theatre,  f(nr  which  it  was  never  designed,! 
which  (in  the  present  state  of  the  stage  of  Loi 
could  never  succeed.  I  have  sent  you  my  apf 
hist  post,  wliich  you  must  publish  in  case  cf 
and  I  require  you  even  in  your  oUm  name 
honour  is  dear  to  you)  to  declare  thafr  such 
sentation  would  be  contrary  to  my  wish  tad 
judgment,  }i  you  do  not  wish  to  drive  men 
together,  you  will  hit  upon  soEbe  way  to  prera 

'^  Yours,  &ft 

"P.S.  I  cannot  conceive  how  Harris  or  E 
diould  be  so  insane  as  to  think  of  acting  Marii 
lieiro;  they  might  as  well  act  the  Prometheus  o 
chylus.  I  speak  of  course  humbly,  and  wil 
greatest^aense  of  the  distance  of  time  and  dm 
tween  the  two  perfoihnances ;  but  raerdj  to 
the  absurdity  of  the  attempt. 

" The  Italian  paper  speaks  of  a  'party  again 
to  be  sure  there  would  be  a  party.  Can  you  in 
that  after  having  never  flattered  man,  nor  beas 
opinion,  nor  politics,  there  would  no/  be  a 
against  a  man^  who  is  also  a  popular  writer— ai 
a  successful?  Why,  all  parties  would  be  a 
against." 

LETTER  CCCCVm. 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

"  Ravenna,  January  20tli,  II 

"  If  Harris  or  Elliston  persist,  after  the  remoos 
which  I  desired  you  and  Mr  Rinnaird  to  make 
behalf,  and  which  I  hope  will  be  sufficient— bv 
say,  they  do  persist,  then  I  pray  you  to  pm 
person  the  enclgsed  letter  to  the  Lord  Cbainh 
I  have  said  in  person,  because  otherwise!  sbal 
neither  answer  nor  kno\dedge  that  it  has  read 
address,  owing- to  'the  insolence  of  office.' 

"I  wish  you  would  speak  to  Lord  Hobu 
to  all  my  friends  and  yours,  to  interest  thenw 
preventing  this  cursed  attempt  at  representatio 

"  God  help  me !  at  this  distance,  I  am  treat 
a  corpse  or  a  fool  by  the  few  people  that  I  tbc 
could  rely  upon;  and  I  was  a  fool  to  think aaj 
of  them  than  of  the  rest  of  mi^ikind. 

"  Pray  write. 

"Yoms,! 

"  P.S.  I  have  nothing  more  at  heart  (that 
literature)  than  to  prevent  this  drama  from  gofi( 
the  stage :  in  short,  rather  than  permit  it,  it  ■ 
suppressed  altogether,  andonly  forty  copies  i 
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ttfprivaiefy  for  preaents  to  my  friends.  What  cunt 
foob  those  speculating  buffiwns  must  be  not  to  see 
that  it  is  unfit  for  their  fair— or  their  booth  l^ 


LETTER  CCCCIX. 

TO  MR  MOOaE. 

* 

"  BftTenaa,  Jainiary  SNU 1831. 
^  Pray  get  weU.   I  do  not  like  your  compkint.   So, 
let  me  have  a  line  to  say  you  are  up  and  doing  again. 
To-day  I  am  33  years  of  age. 

*  Throogli  lSfe*s  road,  &c.  &c.*  * 

*<Hafe  you  heard  that  the  *  Braziers'  Company ' 
have,  or  mean  to  present  an  address  at  Brandenburgh- 
house,  *  in  armour/  and  with  all  possible  variety  and 
gplendour  of  brazen  apparel  ? 

«  The  Braziers,  it  seens,  sre  preparinf  to  pass 
An  address,  and  present  it  themgelres  all  in  brass— 
A  snperflaoua  paKeaat— for,  bj  the  Lord  Harry, 
They  'U  iUki  where  they  're  going  much  more  than  they 
carry. 

There  's  an  Ode  for  yqu,  is  it  not?— worthy 

«  Of  «  *  *  *,  t^e  graadmetaqnizsical  poet, 
A  man  of  vast  merit,  though  few  people  know  it ; 
The  jwnual  of  whom  (aa  I  told  yoK  at  Mestri) 
I  owe,  in  great  part,  to  my  passion  for  pastry. 

**  Mestri  and  Fnsina  are  the  *  trajeets,  or  common 
ferries,'  to  Venice ;  but  it  was  from  Fusina  that  you 
and  I  embarked,  though  'the  wicked  necessity  of 
rhyming'  has  made  me  press  Mestri  into  the  voyage. 

''So,  you  have  had  a  book  dedicated  to  you?  I 
am  gfaid  of  it,  and  shall  be  very  happy  to  see  the 
Yohime. 

*<I  am  in  a  peck  of  troubles  about  a  tragedy  of 
mine,  which  is  fit  only  for  the  (**♦**)  ckwet,  and 
which  it  seems  that  the  managers,  assuming  a  right 
over  published  poetry,  are  determined  to  enact, 
whether  i  will  or  no,  with  their  own  alterations  by 
Mr  Dibdin,  I  presume.  I  have  written  to  Murray,  to 
the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  to  others,  to  interfere  and 
preserve  me  ffom  such  an  exhibition.  I  want  neither 
the  impertinence  of  their  hisses,  nor  the  msolence  of 
their  applause.  I  write  only  for  the  reader,  and 
care  for  nothing  but  the  stVsn^  approbation  of  thoie 
who  close  one's  book  with  good  humour  and  quiet 
oontentment 

^  Now>  if  you  would  also  write  to  our  friend  Perry, 
to  beg  of  him  to  mediate  with  Harris  and  EOiston  to 
fin[bear  this  intent,  you  will  greatly  oblige  me.  The 
play  is  quite  unfit  for  the  stage,  as  a  single  gkuice 
win  show  them,  and,  I  hope,  has  shown  them ;  and, 
if  it  were  ever  so  fit,  I  will  never  have  any  thing  to  do 
wfflingly  vrith  the  theatres. 

^  Yours  ever,  in  haste,  ^c." 


LETTER  CCCCX. 

TO  MR  HURRAY. 

«  Ravenna,  January  S7th,  1821. 
''Idiflerfrom  you  about  the  Dante,  which  I  think 
should  b^  published  with  the  tragedy.    But  do  as  you 

*  Already  given  in  his  JTournal. 


please :  you  must  be  the  best  judge  of  your  own  enift. 
I  agree  with  you  about  the  title.  The  play  may  be 
good  or  bad,  but  I  flatter  myself  that  it  is  original  as 
a  picture  of  that  kind  of  passion,  which  to  my  mind 
is  so  natural,  that  I  am  convinced  that  1  should  have 
done  precisely  what  the  Doge  did  on  those  piovo- 
cations. 
*<  I  i|m  glad  of  Foacolo*8  approbation. 
^  Excuse  haste.    I  believe  I  mentioned  to  you  that 

1  furget  what  it  was ;  but  no  matter. 

**  Thanks  for  your  oompliments  of  the  year.  I  hope 
that  it  will  be  pleasanter  than  the  last.  I  speak  with 
reference  to  Mngkmd  only,  as  far  as  regards  myself, 
where  I  had  every  kind  of  disappointment — kMt  an 
important  lawsuit — and  the  trustees  of  Lady  Byron 
refusing  to  allow  of  an  advantageous  loan  to  be  made 
from  my  property  to  Lord  Blessington,  &c.  &c.,  by 
way  of  closing  the  four  seasons.  These,  and  a  hundred 
other  such  things,  made  a  year  of  bitter  bunness  for 
me  in  Ebgland.  Luckily^  things  were  a  little  plea- 
santer for  me  here,  dse  I  should  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  Hannibal's  ring. 

*^  Pray,  thank  Gifibrd  for  all  his  goodnesses.  The 
vrinter  is  as  cold  here  as  Pany's  polarities.  I  must 
now  take  a  canter  in  the  forest;  my  horses  are 
vraiting. 

**  Yours  ever  and  truly." 


LETTER  CCCCXI. 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

*  Uayenna,  February  9d,  1821. 

^  Your  letter  of  excuses  has  arrived.  I  reaeive 
the  letter,  but  do  nut  admit  the  excuses,  except  in 
courtesy ;  as  when  a  man  treads  on  your  toes  and  begs 
your  pardon,  the  pardon  is  granted,  but  the  joint 
aches,  especially  if  there  be  a  com  upon  it.  However, 
I  shall  scold  you  presently. 

^  In  the  last  speech  of  the  Doge,  there  occurs  (I 
think,  from  memory)  the  phrase 

'  And  Thou  who  makest  and  nnmakest  suns  :* 

change  this  to 

'  And  thou  who  kindlest  and  who  quenchest  suns ;  * 

that  is  to  say,  if  the  verse  runs  equally  well,  and  Mr ' 
Giflford  thinks  the  expressun  improved.  Pray  have 
the  bounty  to  attend  to  this.  You  are  grown  quite  a 
minister  of  state.  Mind  if  some  of  these  days  you  are 
not  thrown  out.  *  *  will  not  be  always  a  tory,  though 
Johnson  says  the  first  whig  was  the  d^vil. 

**  You  have  learnt  one  secret  from  Mr  Oalignani's 
(somewhat  tardily  acknowledged)  correspondence: 
this  is,  that  an  English  author  may  dispose  of  his 
exclusive  copyright  in  France, — a  fact  of  some  con- 
sequence (in  time  of  peace)  in  the  case  <^  a  popular 
writer.  Now  1  will  tell  you  what  you  shall  do,  and 
take  no  advantage  of  you,  though  you  were  scurvy 
enough  never  to  acknowledge  my  letter  for  three 
months.  Ofier  Galignani  the  refusal  of  the  copyright 
in  France;  if  he  refusei*,  appoint  any  bookseller  in 
France  you  please,  and  I  will  sign  any  assignment  you 
please,  and  it  shall  never  cost  you  a  sou  on  my  ac- 
count. 
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**  Recollect  that  I  will  have  nothii^  to  do  with  it, 
elcept  as  far  as'it  may  secure  the  copyright  to  your- 
self. Lwill  hare  no  bargain  but  with  the  English  book- 
sellers, and  I  desire  no  interest  out  of  that  caontiy. 

**  Now,  that's  fair  and  open,  and  a  little  handsomer 
dian  your  docking  silence,  to  see  what  would  come 
of  it.  You  are  an  excellent  fellow,  mio  caro  Morayy 
but  there  is  still  a  little  leayen  of  Fleet- street  about 
you  now  and  then — a  crum  of  the  old  loaf.  You  have 
no  right  to  act  suspiciously  with  me,  for  I  have  given 
you  no  reason.  I  shall  always  be  frank  with  you ; 
as,  for  instance,  whenever  you  talk  with  the  votaries 
of  Apollo  arithmetically,  it  should  be  in  guineas,  not 
pounds — to  poets^  as  well  as  physicians,  and  bidders 
at  auctions. 

**  I  shall  say  no  more  at  this  present,  save  that  I 
am 

«  Yours,  &c. 

**  P.  S.  If  you  venture,  as  you  say,  to  Ravenna 
this  year,  I  will  exercise  the  rites  (^  hospitality  while 
you  live,  and  bury  you  handsomely  (though  not  in 
holy  ground),  if  you  get  *  shot  or  slashed  in  a  creagh 
or  splore,*  which  are  rather  frequent  here  of  late 
among  the  native  parties.  But  perhaps  your  visit 
may  be  anticipated ;  I  may  probably  come  to  your 
(iountry;  in  which  case  write  to  her  ladyship  the 
duplicate  of  the  epistle  the  king  of  France  wrote  to 
Prince  John." 


LETTER  CCCCfXII. 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

^  ^  Ravenns,  February  16th,  18S1. 

**  In  the  month  of  March  will  arrive  from  Barcelona 
Signor  Curionij  engaged  for  the  Opera.  He  is  an 
acquaintance  of  mine,  and  a  gentlemanly  young  man, 
high  in  his  profession.  I  must  request  your  personal 
kindness  and  patronage  in  his  £B.vour.  Pray  introduce 
him  to  such  of  the  theatrical  people,  editors  of  papers, 
and  others,  as  may  be  useful  to  him  in  his  profession, 
publicly  and  privately. 

**  The  fifth  is  so  far  from  being  the  last  of  Don  Juan, 
that  it  is  hardly  the  beginning.  I  meant  to  take  him 
the  tour  of  Europe,  with  a  proper  mixture  of  siegle, 
battle,  and  adventure,  and  to  make  him,  finish  as 
Jinacharsis  Cloots^  in  the  French  Revolution.  To 
how  many  cantos  this  may  .extend,  I  know  not,  nor 
whether  (even  if  I  live)  J  shall  complete  it;  but  this 
was  my  notion.  I  meant  to  have  maide  him  a  cavalier 
servente  in  Italy,  and  a  cause  for  a  divorce  in  England, 
and  a  sentimental '  Werther-faced  man'  in  Germany, 
so  as  to  show  the  different  ridicules  of  the  society  in 
each  of  those  countries,  and  to  have  di^layed  him 
gradually  ya/e'and  blcuk  as  he  grew  older,  as  is 
natural.  But  I  had  not  quite  fixed  whether  to  make 
him  end  in  hell,  cv  in  an  unhappy  marriage,  not 
knowing  which  would  be  the  severest :  the  Spanish 
tradition  says  hell ;  but  it  is  probably  only  an  allegory 
of  the  other  state.  You  are  now  in  possession  of  my 
notions  on  th^subject. 

^  You  say  the  Doge  will  not  be  popular :  did  I  ever 
write  iat  poptdctrity? '  I  defy  you  to  show  a  work  of 
mine  (except  a  tale  or  two)  of  a  popular  style  or 
complexion.    It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  room  for 
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a  diflferent  style  of  the  drama;  neither  i 
following  of  the  old  drama,  which  is  a  grosslj  e 
one,  nor  yet  too  French,  Jike  those  w1k>  si 
the  older  vmters.  It  appears  to  qe,  tl 
English,  and  a  severer  approach  to  the  role 
combine  something  not  dishonourable  to  our  Gl 
I  have  also  attempted  to  make  a  play  witho 
and  there  are  Beilher  rings,  nor  mistakes,  no 
nor  outrageous  ranting  villains,  nor  melodnu 
All  this  will  prevent  its  popularity,  but  < 
persuade  me  that  it  is  therefore  faulty.  ^ 
faults  it  has  will  arise  from  deficiency  in  the( 
rather  than  in  the  conception,  which  is  am 
severe. 

^  So  you  epigrammatize  upon  my  qngn 
will  pay  you  for  that,  mind  if  I  don't,  some 
never  let  any  one  off  in  the  long  run  [who  first  \ 
Remember  ***,  and  see  if  I  don't  do  you  s 
turn.  You  unnatural  publisher!  what!  qa 
ovnn  authors  ?  you  are  a  paper  cannibal ! 

**  In  the  Letter  on  Bowles  (which  I  sent  byTi 
post),  after  the  words  *  attempts  had  been 
(alluding  to  the  republication  of  'English  1 
add  the  words,  *in  Ireland;*  for  I  belie 
English  pirates  did  not  begin  their  attempts  t 
I  had  left  Enghmd  the  second  time.  Pray  at 
this.  Let  me  know  what  you  and  your  sync 
on  Bowles. 

**  I  did  not  think  the  second  seal  so  had;  i 
is  far  better  than  the  Saracen's  head  with  wk 
have  sealed  your  last  letter;  the  larger,  in 
was  surely  much  better  than  that. 

^  So  Foscolo  says  he  will  get  you  a  seal  m 
in  Italy  ?  he  means  a  throat — that  is  the  od 
they  do  dexterously.  The  Arts — all  but  0 
and  Morghen's,  and  Ovid's  (I  don*t  mean  poi 
are  as  low  as  need  be :  look  at  the  seal  whict 
to  William  Bankes,  and  own  it.  How  came 
Bankes  to  quote  '  English  Bards'  in  the  fi 
Commons?  All  the  world  keep  flinging  that  ] 
my  face. 

**  Belzoni  is  a  grand  traveller,  and  his  Ei 
very  prettily  broken.    .  „ 

^  As  for  news,  the  Barbarians  are  marc 
Naples,  and  if  they  lose  a  single  battle,  aDIl 
be  up.  It  vriU  be  like  the  Span  ish  row,  if  th 
any  bottom. 

**  *  Letters  opened?' — ^to  be  sure  they  a 
that 's  the  reason  why  I  always  put  in  my  op 
the  German  Austrian  scoundrels.  There  is 
Italian  who  loathes  them  more  than  I  do;  an 
ever  I  could  do  to  scour  Italy  and  the  earth  < 
infamous  oppression  would  be  done  con  amet 

**  Youi8,&i 

LETTER   CCCCXUI. 

*  TO  MR  MI7RRAY. 

*  Ravenna,  February  list 
**  In  the  forty-fourth  page,  volume  first,  ^  T 
Travels  (which  you  lately  sent  me),  it  is  stall 
'  Lord  Byron,  when  he  «*xpressed  such  confid 
its  practicability,  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  L 
swam  both  ways,  with  and  against  the  tide; « 
he  (Lord  Byron)  only  performed  the  easiest  ] 
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9  task, by  swimming  with  it  from  Europe  to  Asia.' 
ertainly  could  not  have  forgotten,  what  is  known 
srery  schoolboy,  that  Lieander  crossed  in  the  night, 
I  returned  towards  the  m(»iiing.  My  object  was, 
hscertain  diat  the  Hellespont  could  be  crossed  at 
by  swimming,  and  in  this  Mr  Ekenhead  and  myself 
h  succeeded,  the  one  in  an  hour  and  ten  minutes, 
1  the  other  in  one  hour  and  fire  minutes.  The  tide 
I  not  in  our  favour;  on  the  contrary,  the  great  dif- 
Its  was  to  bear  up  against  the  current,  which,  so 
from  helpmg  us  into  tlie  Asiatic  side,  set  us  down 
it  towards  the  Archipelago.  Neither  Mr  Eken- 
d,  myself,  nor,  I  will  venture  to  add,  any  perstn 
l»oard  the  frigate,  from  Captain  Bathurst.  down- 
xU,  had  any  notipn  of  a  difference  of  the  current 
fclie  Asiatic  side,  of  which  Mr  Turner  speaks.  I 
ev  heard  of  it  till  this  moment,  or  I  would  have 
en  the  other  course.  Lieutenant  Ekenhead's  sole 
lire,  and  mine  also,  for  setting  out  from  the  Euro- 
xa.  side  was,  that  the  little  cape  above  Sestos  was  a 
*e  prominent  starting  place,  and  the  frigate,  which 
Isdow,  close  under  the  Asiatic  castle,  formed  a 
fcer  point  of  view  for  us  to  swim  towards ;  and,  in 
^9  we  landed  immediately  below  it. 
^  Mr  Turner  says,  *  Whatever  is  thrown  into  the 
imm  on  this  part  of  the  European  bank  mii«/ arrive 
the  Asiatic  shore.'  This  is  so  far  from  being  the 
'^e,  that  it  must  arrive  in  the  Archipelago,  if  left  to 

current,  although  a  strong  wind  in  the  Asiatic  di- 
ftion  might  have  such  an  efiect  occasionally. 
'  Mr  Turner  attempted  the  passage  from  the  Asia- 
side,  and  failed :  '  After  five-and-twehty  minutes, 
^hich  he  did  not  advance  a  hundred  yards,  he  gave 
:^  from  complete  exhaustion.'  •  This  is  very  pos- 
t«,  and  might  have  occurred  to  him  just  as  readily 

the  European  *  side.  He  should  have  set  out  a 
%ple  of  miles  higher,  and  could  then  have  come  out 
U>w  the  European  castle.  I  particularly  stated, 
d  Mr  Hobhouse  has  done  so  also,  that  we  were 
Uged  to  make  the  real  passage  of  one  mile  extend 
^tween  three  and  four,  owing  to  the  force  of  the 
^«am.  I  can  assure  Mr  Turner,  that  his  success 
»uld  have  giv^n  me  great  pleasure,  as  it  wonld  have 
^ed  one  more  instance  to  the  proofs  of  the  proba- 
lity.  It  is  not  quite  fair  in  hun  to  infer,  that  be- 
^ise  he  failed,  Leander  could  not  succeed.  There 
le  still  four  instances  on  record :  a  Neapolitan,  a 
'^ang  Jew,  Mr  Ekenhead,  and  myself;  the  two  last 
^ne  in  the  presence  of  hundreds  of  English  wit- 


^With  regard  to  the  difference  of  the  current,  I 
3&Tceived  none;  it  ia  favourable  to  the  swimmer  on 
Mther  side,  but  may  be  stemmed  by  plunging  into 
^<  sea,  a  considerable  way  above  the  opposite  point 
the  coast  which  the  swimmer  wishes  to  make,  but 
^bearing  up  against  it;  it  is  strong,  but  if  you  cal- 
^late  well,  you  may  reach  land,  My  ovrn  experience 
Eld  that  of  others  bids  me  pronounce  the  passage  of 
*^(iQder  perfectly  practicable.  Any  young  man,  in 
c^  and  tolerable  skill  in  swimming,  might  succeed 
^  it  from  either  side.  I  was  three  hours  in  swimming 
^fofis  the  Tagus,  which  is  much  more  hazardous, 
^uig  two  hours  bnger  than  tlie  Hellespont.  Of  what 
^y  be  done  in  swimming,  I  will  mention  one  more 
'"^nce.  In  1818,  the  Chevalier  Mengaldo  (a  gentle- 
^  of  ^assano),  a  good  swimmer,  wished  to  swim 


with  my  friend  Mr  Alexander  Scott  and  myself.  As 
he  seemed  particularly  anxious  on  the  subject,  we 
indulged  him.  We  all  three  started  from  the  island 
of  the  Lido  and  swam  to  Venice.  At  the  entrance  of 
the  Grand  Canal,  Scott  and  I  were  a  good  way  ahead, 
and  we  saw  no  more  of  our  foreign  friend,  which, 
however,  was  of  no  consequence,  as  there  was  a 
gondola  to  hold  his  clothes  and  pick  him  up.  Scott 
swam  on  till  past  the  Rialto,  where  he  got  out,  less 
from  fatigue  than  from  chillf  having  been  four  hours 
in  the  water,  without  rest  or  stay,  except  what  is  to 
be  obtained  by  floating  on  one's  back — this  being  the 
condition  of  our  performance.  I  continued  my 
course  on  to  Santa  Chiaia,  comprising  the  whole  of 
the  Grand  Canal  (besides  the  distance  from  the  Lido), 
and  got  out  where  the  Laguna  once  more  opens  to 
Fusina.  I  had  been  in  the  water,  by  my  watch, 
without  help  or  rest,  and  never  touching  ground  or 
boat,  four  hours  and  twenty  minutes.  To  this 
matchj  and  during  the  greater  part  of  its  performance, 
Mr  Hoppner,  the  Consul-general,  was  witness,  and  it 
is  well  known  to  many  others.  Mr  Turner  can  easily 
verify  the  fact,  if  he  thinks  it  worth  while,  by  referring 
to  Mr  Hoppner.  The  distance  we  could  not  accu- 
rately ascertain ;  it  was  of  course  considerable. 

**  I  crossed  the  Hellespont  in  one  hour  and  ten  mi- 
nutes only.  I  am  now  ten  years  older  in  time,  and 
twenty  in  constitution,  than  I  was  when  I  passed  the 
Dardanelles,  and  yet  two  years  ago  I  was  capable  of 
swimming  four  hours  and  twenty  minutes ;  and  I  am 
sure  that  I  could'  have  continued  two  hours  lo^er, 
though  I  had  on  a  pair  of  trowsers,  an  accoutrement^ 
which  by  no  means  assists  the  performance.  My  two 
companions  were  also  four  hours  in  the  water.  Men- 
galdo might  be  about  thirty  years  of  age;  Scott  about 
six-and-twenty. 

^With  this  experience  in  swimming  at  different 
periods  of  life,  not  only  upon  the  spot,  but  elsewhere, 
of  various  persons,  what  is  there  to  make  me  doubt' 
that  L^mder's  exploit  was'  perfectly  practicable  ?  If 
three  individuals  did  more  than  the  passage  of  the 
Hellespont,  why  should  he  have  done  less  ?  But  Mr 
Turner  failed,  and,  naturally  seeking  a  plausible 
reason  for  his  failure,  lays  the  blame  on  the  Asiatic 
side  of  the  strait.  He  tried  to  swim  directly  across, 
instead  of  gomg  higher  up  to  take  the  vantage  :  he 
might  as  well  have  tried  to^y  over  Mount  Athos. 

^  That  a  young  Greek  of  the  heroic  times,  in  love, 
and  with  his  limbs  in  full  vigour,  niight  have  succeeded 
in  such  an  attempt  is  neither  wonderful  nor  doubtful. 
Whether  he  attempted  it  or  not  is  another  question, 
because  he  might  have  had  a  small  boat  to  save  him 
the  trouble. 

"  I  am  yours  very  truly, 

**  Byron. 

**  P.S.  Mr  Turner  says  that  the  swimming  from 
Europe  to  Asia  was  *  the  easiest  part  of  the  task.' 
I  doubt  whether  Leander  found  it  so,  as  it  was  the 
return ;  however,  he  had  several  hours  between  the 
intervals.  The  argument  of  Mr  Turner  *  that  higher 
up,  or  lower  down,  the  strait  widens  so  considerably 
that  he  would  save  little  labour  by  hft  starting,'  is 
only  good  for  indifferent  swimmers;  a  man  of  any 
practice  or  skill  will  always  coifsider  the  distance  less 
than  the  strength  of  the  stream.  If  Ekenhead  and 
myself  had  thought  of  crossing  at  the  narrowest  point, 
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instead  of  going  up  to  the  Cape  above  it,  we  should 
have  been  swept  down  to  Tenedos.  The  strait, 
however,  is  not  so  extremely  wide,  even  where  it 
broadens  above  and  below  the  forts.  As  the  frigate 
was  stationed  some  time  in  the  Dardanelles  waiting 
for  the  firman,  I  bathed  often  in  the  strait  subse- 
quently to  our  traject,  and  generally  on  the  Asiatic 
side,  without  peroeiviog  the  greater  strength  of  the 
opposite  stream  by  which  the  dij^cHnatic  traveller 
palliates  his  own  (ailure.  Our  amusement  in  the 
small  bay  which  opens  immediatdy  bdow  the  Asiatic 
fort  was  to  iiive  for  the  land  tortoises,  whidi  we 
flung  in  on  purpose,  as  they  amphibiously  crawled 
along  the  bottom.  This  d»ea  not  argue  any  greater 
violence  of  current  than  on  the  European  shore. 
With  regard  to  the  modest  insinuation  that  we  chose 
the  European  side  as  '  easier,'  I  appeal  to  Mr  Hob- 
house  and  Captain  Bathurst  if  it  be  true  or  no  (poor 
Ekenhead  being  since  dead).  Had  we  been  aware 
of  any  such  difference  of  current  as  is  iMserted.  we 
would  at  least  have  proved  it,  and  were  not  likely  to 
have  given  it  up  in  the  twenty-five  minutes  of  Mr 
Turner's  own  experiment.  The  seo'et  of  all  this  is, 
that  Mr  Turner  failed,  and  that  we  succeeded ;  and 
he  is  consequently  disappointed,  and  seems  not  un- 
willbg  to  overshadow  whatever  little  merit  there 
might  be  in  our  success.  Why  did  he  not  try  the 
European  side?  If  he  had  succeeded  there,  after 
failing  on  the  Asiatic,  his  plea  would  have  been  more 
graceful  and  gracious.  Mr  Turner  may  find  what 
faul^  he  pleases  with  my  poetry,  or  my  politics ;  but 
I  recommend  him  to  leave  aquatic  reflections  till  he 
is  able  to  swim  *  five  and  twenty  minutes '  without 
being  *  exhausted/  though  I  believe  he  is  the  first 
modem  Tory  who  ever  swam  *ayairut  the  stream' 
for  half  the  time."  *  .  a 


LETTER  CCCCXIV. 

TO  MR  MOORE. 

«- 

*  "iRayenna,  Febraaxy  SSd,  1821. 

**  As  I  wish  the  soul  of  the  late  Antoine  Galignani 
to  rest  in  peace  (you  will  have  read  his  death, 
published  by  himself,  in  his  own  newspaper),  you 
are  requested  particularly  to  inform  his  children  and 
heirs,  that  of  their '  Literary  Gazette,'  to  which  I 
subscribed  more  than  two  months  ago,  I  have  only 
received  one  number,  notwithstanding  I  have  written 
tc>  them  repeatedly.  If  they  have  no  regard  for  me, 
a  subscriber,  they  ought  to  have  some  for  their  de- 
ceased parent,  who  is  undoubtedly  no  better  off  in  his 
present  residence  for  this  total  want  of  attention.  *  If 
not,  let  me  have  my  francs.  They  were  paid  by  Mis- 
siaglia,  the  TFenellan  bookseller.  You  may  also  hint 
to  them,  that  when  a  gentleman  writes  a  letter,,  it  is 
usual  to  send  an  answer.  If  not,  I  shall  make  them 
'  a  speech,'  which  will  comprise  an  eulogy  on  the 
deceased. 

^  We  are  here  fuU  of  war,  and  within  two  days  of 
the  seat  of  it,  expecting  intelligence  momently.    We 

*  To  the  abore  letter,  'wbich  was  puUisbed  at  the  time, 
Mr  Turner  wrote  a  reply,  bat,  for  reasons  stated  by  him- 
self,  did  not  print  it.  At  his  request,  I  give  insertion  to  his 
/  paper  in  the  Appendix. 


shall  now  see  if  our  Italian  ffieods  are  good 
thing  but '  shooting  round  a  comer,'  like  tk 
man's  gun.  Excuse  haste, — ^I  write  with  i 
putting  on.  My  horses  are  at  the  door,  and 
lian  Count  waiting  to  accompany  me  in  ny  li 

**  Youn,  &C. 
**  P.  &     Pray,  amongst  my  letters,  did  yoi 
detailing  the  death  of  the  commandant  here  *. 
killed  near  my  door,  and  died  in  my  house. 


'  BOWLES  AND  CAMPBELL. 

''Totbe9irot*How»ow,Mad4Mme  Flirf.'inthe 

Opem. 

"  Bcwie*. 
*  Why,  how  BOW,  saqcy  Ton, 
If  yoo  thus  most  ramble, 
I  will  publish  some 
Remaiics  on  Mr  Campbell 

"  Campbell. 
«  Why,  how  now,  Billy  Bowles, 
ficc.,  &c.,  &c.« 


LETTER   CCCCXV. 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

•Marek! 
^  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  letter  whidi 
for  Perry,  but  stopped  short,  hoping  you  w 
able  to  prevent  the  theatres.  Of  course  j( 
not  send  it ;  but  it  explains  to  you  my  feelii^ 
subject.  You  say  that '  there  is  nothing  to  f 
them  do  what  they  please;'  that  is  to  say,  tl 
would  see  me  danmed  with  great  tranquillity 
are  a  fine  fellow." 


TO  MR  PERRY. 

*  Ravenna,  Janoarr  21 

*^  I  have  received  a  strange  piece  of  news 
cannot  bemore  disagreeable  to  your  public  tl 
to  me.  Letters  and  the  gazettes  da  me  the 
to  say  that  it  is  the  intention  (^  some  of  tbe 
managers  to  bring  forward  on  their  stage  tl 
of '  Marino  Faliero,'  &c.  which  was  nerer  i 
for  such  an  exliibition,  and  I  trust  will  never  i 
it.  It  is  certainly  unfit  for  it.  I  have  neTer 
but  for  the  solitary  reeuier,  and  require 
periments  for  applause  beyond  his  silent  appn 
Since  such  an  attempt  to  drag  me  forth  as  sg* 
in  the  theatrical  arena  is  a  violation  of  all  the 
sies  of  literature,  I  trust  that  the  impartial 
the  press  will  step  between  me  and  diis  pollol 
say  pollution,  because  every  violation  of  a  i 
such,  <^d  I  claim  my  right  as  an  author  to 
what  I  have  written  from  being  turned  into  i 
play.  I  have  too  much  rei^ect  for  the  pi 
permit  this  of  my  own  free  yn\\.  Had  I  soug 
favour,  it  would  have  been  by  a  pantomime. 

**  I  have  said  that  I  write  only  tot  the 
Beyond  this  I  cannot  consent  to  any  pubEw 
to  the  abuse  of  any  publication  of  mine  to  t 
poses  of  histrionism.  The  appkiuses  of  an  si 
would  give  me  no  pleasure;  their  disappr 
mighty  however,  give  me  pain.    The  wagari 
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\  not  equal.  You  may,  perhaps,  saj,  <  How  can 
be?  if  their  disapprobation  gires  pam,  their 
ise  might  afford  pleasure?'  Bjr.no  means:  the 
&  of  an  ass  or  the  sting  of  a  wasp  may  be  painful 
those  who  would  find  nothing  agreeable  in  the 
ying  of  the  <me  or  the  buzzing  of  the  other. 
flaa  may  not  seem  a  courteous  oomparison^  but 
ftTe  no  other  ready ;  and  it  occurs  naturally ."^ 


LETTER  CCCCXVL 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

"  Bsvenna,  Marzo,  1821. 

**  DEAR  MORAY, 

'  In  my  packet  of  the  12th  instant,  in  the  last.sheet 
tt  the  ha^  sheet),  last  page,  omit  the  sentence 
ich  (defining,  or  attempting  to  define,  what  and 
lO  are  gentlemen)  begins  *  I  should  say  at  least  in 
I  that  most  military  men  have  it,  and  few  naval ; 
it  seTeral  men  of  rank  have  it,  and  few  lawyers,' 
!.  &c.  I  say,  omit  the  whole  of  that  sentence, 
cause,  like  the  '  cosmogony,  or  creation  of  the 
dd,'  in  the  *  Vicar  of  Wakefield,'  it  is  not  much  to 
i  purpose. 

^  In  the  sentence  above,  too,  almost  at  the  top  of 
i  same  page,  after  the  words '  that  there  ever  was, 
can  be,  an  aristocracy  of  poets,'  add  and  jbisert 
>se  wordsr-*  I  dq  not  mean  that  they  should  write 
the  style  of  the  song  by  a  person  of  quality,  or 
tU  euphuism ;  but  there  is  a  nobilUy  of  thought 
d  expression  to  be  found  no  less  in  Shakspeare, 
»pe,  and  Burns,  than  in  Dante,  Alfieri,*  &c  &c. 
id  so  on.  Or,  if  you  please,  perhaps  you  had  better 
lit  the  whole  of  the  latter  digression  on  the  vulgar 
lets,  and  insert  only  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  sentence 
.  Pope's  Homer,  where  I  prefer  it  to  Cowper's, 
id  quote  Dr  Clarke  in  favour  of  its  accuracy. 
"Upon  all  these  points,  take  an  opinion;  take  the 
nse  (or  nonsense)  of  your  learned  visitants,  and  act 
ereby.     1  am  very  tractable — in  prose. 
*•  Whether  I  have  made  out  the  case  for  Pope,  I 
low  not;  but  I  am  very  sure  that  I  have  been 
lalous  in  the  attempt.    If  it  comes  to  the  proofs,  we 
all  beat  the  blackguards.    I  will  show  more  «m«- 
ry  in  twenty  lines  of  Pope  than  in  any  equal  length 
quotation  in  EngUsh  poesy,  and  that  in  places  where 
ey  least  expect  it.    For  instance,  in  his  lin^s  on 
yorua, — now,  do  just  read  them  over — the  subject 
of  no  consequence  (whether  it  be  satire  or  epic) — 
e  are  talking  of  poetry  and  imagery  from  nature, 
id  art.    Now,  mark  the  images  separately  and 
iihmetically  :— 

1.  The  thing  of  «i/it. 
3.  Curd  of  ass'a  milk. 

3.  The  butterfiy. 

4.  Thia.wheeL 

5.  Bog  with  gilded  wings. 

6.  Painf«<f  child  of  dirt. 

7.  "Whose  buzz. 

%.  Well  bred  <pa}iie/«. 

9.  ShaUato  ttream*  run  dUi^ling* 
Vk.  Florid  impotence. 
11.  Prompter.    Puppet  »quealts. 
23.  The  ear  of  Eve. 
13.  Familiar  toad. 

M.  naif  froth,  haif  venom  spit*  bisBself  shroad. 
15.  Fop  at  the  toUet, 


10.  Flatterer  aXtho  board,  % 

17.  Amphibious  thing.  ^ 

18.  Now  trips  a  lady. 

19.  Now  struts  a  lord. 

20.  A  cherub's  face. 

21.  A  reptile  all  the  rest. 

22.  The  Rabbins. 

23.  Pride  that  licks  the  dust— 

'  Beautj  that  shocks  yon,  parU  that  none  will  tmit. 
Wit  that  can  creep,  undpride  that  licks  the  dust.* 

^  Now,  is  there  a  line  of  all  the  passage  without  the 
most  forcible  imagery  (for  his  purpose)?  Look  at 
the  variety — at  the  poetry  of  the  passage — at  the 
S0td(^t»a/to» ;  there  is  hardly  a  line  from  which  a 
painting  might  not  be  made,  and  is*  But  this  is  no- 
thing in  comparison  with  his  higher  passages  in  the 
Essay  on  Man,  and  many  of  his  other  poems,  serious 
and  comic.  There  never  was  such  an  unjust  ovtcry 
in  this  world  as  that  which  these  Mows  are  trying 
against  Pope. 

"<  Ask  Mr  Gifibrd  if,  in  the  fifth  act  of  *  the  Doge,' 
you  could  not  contrive  (where  the  sentence  of  the 
Veil  is  passed)  to  insert  the  following  lines  in  Marino 
Faliero's  answer? 

*  But  let  it  be  so.    It  will  be  in  vain  : 
The  veil  which  blackens  o'er  this  blighted  name. 
And  hides,  or  seems  to  hide,  these  lineaments, 
Shall  draw  more  gazers  than  the  thousand  portraits 
Which  glitter  round  it  in  their  painted  trappings. 
Tour  delegated  slaves— the  people's  tyrants.* 

«*  Yours  tr%.  &0.  : 
**  P.  S.    Upon  public  matters  here  I  say  little :  you 
will  all  hear  soon  enough  of  a  general  row  throughout 
Italy.    There  never  was  a  more  foolish  step  than  the 
expedition  to  Naples  by  these  fellows. 

'^I  wish  to  propose  to  Holmes^  tlie  miniature 
painter,  to  come  out  to  me  this  spring.  I  will  pay  his 
expenses,  and  any  sum  in  reason.  I  wish  him  to  take 
my  daughter's  picture  (who  is  in  a  convent),  and  the 
Countess  G.'s,  and  the  head  of  a  peasant  girl,  which 
latter  would  make  a  study  for  Raphael.  It  is  a  com- 
plete peasant  face,  but*  an  //a/Mm  peasant's,  and 
quite  in  the  Raphael  Fomarina  style.  Her  figure  is 
tall,  but  rather  large,  and  not  at  all  comparable  to 
her  face,  which  is  really  superb.  She  is  not  seven- 
teen, and  I  am  anxious  to  have  her'face  while  it  lasts. 
Madame  Gr  is  also  very  handsome,  but  it  is  quite  in 
a  different  style — completely  blomle  and  fair — ^very 
uncommon  in  Italy ;  yet  not  an  English  fairness,  but 
more  like  a  Swede  or  a  Norwegian.  Her  figure,  too, 
particularly  the  bust,  is  uncommonly  good.  It  must 
be  Holmlts :  I  like  him,  because  he  takes  such  inve- 
terate likenesses.  There  is  a  wai^here;  but  a  soli- 
tary, travaller,  with  little  baggage,  and  jiothing  to  do 
with  politics,  has  nothing  to  fear.  Pack  him  up  in 
the  EKligence.    Don't  foi^get." 

LETTER  CCCCXVn. 

TO  MR  HOPPNER. 


«  Ravenna,  April  3d,  1821. 
**  Thanks  for  the  translation.    I  have  sent  you  some 
tiooks,  which  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  read 

*  These  lines,— perhaps  ttom  some  difficulty  in  intro- 
dodttg  them,— were  never  inserted  in  the  Traced^ . 
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or  I19-— you  need  not  return  them,  in  any  case.  1  en- 
dose  you  also  a  letter  from  Pisa.  I  hare  neither 
spared  trouble  nor  expense  in  the  c&re  of  the  child ; 
and  as  she  was  now  four  years  old  complete,  and 
quite  aboTe  the  control  of  the  servants — and  as  a 
man  living  without  any  woman  at  .the  head  of  his 
llouse  cannot  much  attend  to  a  nursery — I  had  no 
resource  but  to  place  her  for  a  time  (at  a  high  pension 
too)  in  the  convent  of  Bagna-Cavalli  (twelve  miles  off), 
where  the  air  is  good,  and  where  she  will,  at  least, 
have  her  earning  advanced,  and  her  morals  and  reli- 
gion infsiidcated.  *  I  had  also  another  reason ; — 
things  were  and  are  in  such  a  state  here,  that  I  h^d 
no  reason  to  look  upon  my  own  personal  safety  a» 
particularly  insurable ;  and  I  thought  the  infant  best, 
out  of  harm's  way,  for  the  present. 

**  It  is  also  fit  that  I  should  add  that  I  by  no  means 
intentied,  nor  intend,  to  give  a  natural  child  an 
English  education,  because  w^th  the  disadvantages 
of  her  birth,  her  after  settlement  would  be  doubly  dif- 
ficult. Abroad,  with  a  fair  foreign  education  and  a 
portion  of  five  or  six  thousand  pounds,  she  might  and 
may  marry  very  respectably.  In  England  such  a 
dowry  would  be  a  pittance,  while  elsewhere  it  it  a 
fortune.  It  is,  besides,  my  wish  that  she  should Ibe 
a  Roman  Catholic,  which  I  look  upon  as  the  best 
religion,  as  it  is  assuredly  the  oldest  of  the -various 
branches  of  Christianity.  I  have  now  explained  my 
notions  as  to  the  place  where  she  now  is*— it  is  the 
best  I  C0UI4.  find  for  the  present ;  but  I  have  no  pre- 
judices in  its  favour. 

^  I  do  not  speak  of  politics,  because  it  seems  a 
hopeless  subject,  as  long  as  those  scoundrels  are  to 
be  permitted  to  bully  states  out  of  their  independence. 
Believe  me 

"Yours  ever  and  truly. 

**?  S.  There  is  a  report  here  of  a  change  in 
Prance ;  but  with  what  truth  is  not  yet  known; 

T.  8. '  My  respects  to  Mrs  H.  I  have  the '  best 
opinion'  of  her  countrywomen;  and  at  my  time  of  life 
(three  and  thirty,  22d  January,  1821),  that  is  to  say, 
after  the  life  I  have  led,  a  goofl  opinion  is  the  only 
rational  one  which  a  man  should  entertain  of  the 
whole  sex : — up  to  thirty,  the  worst  possible  opinicm 
a  man  can  have  .of  them  in  general,  the  better  for 
himself*  Afterwards,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  importance 
to  them,  nor  to  him  either,  what  opinion  he  enter- 
tains— his  day  is  over,  or,  at  least,  should  be. 

^  You  see  how  sober  I  am  become." 


LETTER  CCCCXVUI. 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

<v  «  Ravenna,  April  2Ut,  1821 . 

**I  enclose  you  another  letter  on  Bowles,  put  I 
premise  that  it  is  not  like  the  former,  and  that  I  am 
not  all  sure  how  much,  iiany,  of  it  should  be  pub- 

*  With  rach  anxiety  did  he  look  to  this  essential  part 
of  his  daughter's  education,  that  notwithstanding  the  many 
advantages  she  was  sure  to  derive  from  the  kind  and  femi* 
nine  superintendence  of  Mrs  Shelley,  his  apprehensions 
lent  her  feeling  upon  religious  suhjects  might  be  disturbed 
by  the  conversation  of  Shelley  himself ,  prevented  \um  from 
allowiag  her  to  remain  under  his  Mend's  TOot. . 


lished.    Upon  this  point  you  can  consult  with  Mr 
Giflford,  and  think  twice  before  you  pubfish  it  at  alL 

"  Yours  truly, 
«B. 
"P.  S4    You  may  make  my  subscription  for  M^ 
Scott's  vridow,  &c.  thirty  instead  of  the  proposed  ten 
pounds  :  but  do  not  put  down  my  name;  put  down 
N.  N.  only.    The  reason  is,  that,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned him  in  the  enclosed  pamphlet,  it  would  kwk 
indelicate.    I  would  give  niore,  but  my  disappoint- 
ments last  year  about  Roch(&Ie  and  the  transfer  from 
the  fSiids  render  me  more  economical  for  the  present. 


LETTER  CCCCXIX. 

TO  MR  8HELLE7. 

«  Ravenna,  April  asth*  Ifil. 
^^    ^llie  child  continues  doing  well,  and  the  accoimti 
are  regular  and  favourable.     It  is  gratifying  to  me 
that  you  and  Mrs  Shelley  do  not  disapprove  of  the 
step  which  I  have  taken,  which  is'merely  temporary* 

''I  am  very  soriy  to  hear  what  you  say  of  Keats- 
is  it  actually  true?  I  did  not  think  criticism  had 
been  so  killing.  Though  I  di£fer  from  you  essentisliy 
in  your  estimate  of  his  perfom^ces,  I  so  much  abltr 
all  unnecessaiy  pain,  that, I  vmi\d  rather  he  had  been 
seated  on  the  highest  peak  of  Parnassus  than  bsTe 
perished  in  such  a  manner.  I^r  fellow!  though 
with  such  inordinate  self-love  he  would  probably  liare 
not  been  very  happy.  I  read  the  review  of  'Endly* 
mionf  in  the  Quarterly.  It  was  8evere,--^ut  surely 
not  so  severe  as  many  reviews  in  that  and  other  jour- 
nals upon  others. 

''I  recollect  the  effect  on  me  of  the  Edinburgh  on 
my  first  poem  ;  it  was  rage,  and  resistance,  and  re- 
dress— ^but  not  despondency  nor  de6|>air.  I  grant 
that  those  are  not  amiable  feelings;  but,  in  this  worid 
of  bustle  and  broil,  and  especially  in  the  career  of 
writing,  a  man  should  calculate  upon  his  powers  of 
resistance  before  he  goes  into  the  arena. 

*  Expect  not  life  from  pain  nor  danger  free, 
Nor  deem  the  doom  of  man  reversed  for  thee.' 

^'^  You  know  my  opinion  of  that 'second-hand schotA 
of  poetry.  You  also  know  my  high  opinion  of  yonr 
own  poetry, — because  it  is  of  no  school.  I  read 
Cenci — but,  besides  that  I  think  the  subject  essen- 
tially ttndramatic,  1  am  not  an  admirer  of  our  old 
dramatists,  as  mocUls.  I  deny  tliat  the  English  bafe 
'hitherto  had  a  drama  at  all.  Your  Cenci,  howerer, 
was  a  work  of  power,  and  poetry.  As  to  my  drasis, 
pray  revenge  yourself  upon  it,  by  being  as  free  as  I 
have  been  vrith  yours. 

^  I  have  not  yet  got  your  Prometheus,  which  I  long 
to  s^e.  I  have  heard  nothing  of  mine,  and  do  not 
know  that  it  is  yet  published.  I  have  published  a 
pamphlet  on  the  Pope  controversy,  which  you  w31 
not  like.  Had  I  known  that  Keats  vras  dead-^ 
that  he  was  alive  and  so  sensitive — I  shodd  hsTe 
omitted  some  remarks  upon  his  poetry,  to  which  I  was 
provoked  by  lus  attack  upon  Pope,  and  my  dissp- 
probation  of  his  own  style  of  writing. 

^  You  want  me  to  undertake  a  great  Poem— Ih^ve 
itfA  i&i<&  IwnUnaXion  nor  the  power.    As  I  grow  older, 
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the  indifference — not  to  life,  for  we  lore  it  by  instinct  J 
—-but  to  the  stimidi  of  life,  increanes.    Besides,  this 
late  failure  ^f  the  Italians  has  latteriji;  disappointed  me 
for  many  reasons,— some  public,  some  personal.    My 
respects  to  Mrs.  S. 

*  **  Yours  ever. 

^  P.  S.  Could  not  you  and  I  contrive  to  meet  this 


sommer  ?    Could  not  you  take  a  run  here  alone  ?" 


LETTER  CCCCXX. 

TO  MR    MURRAt.  & 

^-  "Ravenna,  April aeth,  1821. 
^^  I  sent  you  by  last  posiis  a  large  packet,  which 
win  not  do  for  publication  (I  suspect),  bein^^.as  the 
apprentices  say,  *  damned  low.'  I  put  off  also  for  a 
wed^or  two  sending  the  Italian  scrawl,  which  will 
form  a  note  to  it.  The  reason  is  that^  letters  being 
opened,  I  wish  to  *  bide  a  wee.' 

^  Well,  have  you  published  the  Tragedy  ?  and  does 
%he  Letter  take? 

**  li  it  true,  wHaflShelley  writes  me,  that  poor  John 
Keats  <Jied  at  Rome  of  the  Quarterly  Review  ?  J  am 
very  sorry  for  it,  though  I  think  he  took  the  wrong 

tie  as  a  poet,  and  was  spoilt  by  Cockneyfying,  and 
burbing,  and  venafying  Tooke's  Pantheon  and 
Lenopriere's  Dictionary.  *  I  know,  by  experience, 
that  {Ravage  review  is  hemlock  to  a  sucking  author ; 
and  Ine  one  on  me  (which  produced  the  English 
Bards,  &c.). knocked  me  down— but  I  got  up  again. 
Instead  of  bursting  a  blood  vessel,!  drank  three  bot- 
tles of  claret,  and  begun  an  answer,  finding  thai  there 
was  nothing  in  the  article  for  which  I  could  lawfully 
knock  Jeffrey  on  the  head,  id  an  honourable  way. 
However,  I  would  not  be  the  person  who  wrdle  the 
homici&l  article  for  all  the  Honour  and  glory  in  the 
world,  thou^  I  by  no  means  approve  of  that  school 
of  scribbling  which  it  treats  upon. 

'^You^isee  the  Italians  have  made  a  sad  business  of 
it. — all  owing  to  fjeachery  and  disunion  amongst  them- 
selves. It  has  given  me  great  vexation.  The  exe- 
crations heaped  upon  the  Neapolitans  by  the  other 
Italians  are  quite  in  unison  with  those  of  the  rest  ^f 
Burope. 

Yours,  &c. 
**  P.  S.  Your  latest  pftcket  of  books  is  on  its  way 
here  but  not  arrived.  Renilworth  excellent.  Thanks 
for  the  pocket-books,  of  which  I  have  made  presents 
to  those  ladies  who  like  cuts,  and  landscapes,  and  all 
that.  I  have  got  an  Italian  bo<^  or  two  which  I 
should  like  to  send  you  if  I  had  an  opportunity. 

**  I  am  not  at  present  in  the  very  highest  health, — 
spring,  probably;  so  I  have  lowered  my  diet  and 
taken  to  Epsom  salts. 

•*  As  you  say  my  prose  is  good,  why  don't  you 
Cleat  with  Moore  for  the  reversion  of  the  Memoirs? 
--conditionally ,  recoiled;  not  to  be  published  be- 
fore decease.  He  has  the  permission  to  dispose  of 
them,  and  I  advised  him  to  do  so."  ' 


LETTER  CCCCXXL 

TO  MR  MOORE. 


f 


•  Ravenna,  April  38th,  1821. 

''You  cannot  have  been  more  disappointed  tfaap 
myself,  nor  so  much  deceived.  I  have  been  so^ 
some  personal  risk  also,  which  is  not  yet  done  away 
with.  However,  no  time  nor  circumstances  shall 
alter  my  tone  nor  my  feelings  of  indignation  against 
tyranny  triumphant:  The  present  busmess  has  been 
as  much  a  work  of  treachery  as  of  cowardice, — 
^ough  both  may  have  done  their  part.  If  ever  you 
and  I  meet  again,  I  wfll  have  a  talk  with  you  upon 
fhe  subject.  At  present,  for  obvious  reasons,  I  can 
write  but  Uttle,  as  all  letters  are  opened.. -In  mine 
they  shall  always  find  my  sentiments,  but  nothing 
that  can  lead  to  the  oppression  of  others. 

^  You  will  pleasQ  to  recollect  that  the  Neapolitans 
are  nowhere  now  more  execrated  than  in  Italy,  anck 
not  blan^e  a  whole  people  for  the  vices  of  a  province. 
That  would  be  like  condemning  Great  Britain  be- 
cause they  plunder  wrecks  in  Cornwall. 

"And  no^,  let  us  'be  literary ;— *  sad  falling  off, 
but  it  is  always  a  consolation.  If '  Othello's  occupa- 
tion be  gone,'  let  us  take  to  the  next  be^t ;  and,  if 
we  caanot  contribute  to  make  mankind  more  free 
and  wise,  we  may  amuse  ourselves  and  those  who 
like  it.  What  are  you  writing  ?  I  have  been  scrib- 
bling at  intervals,  and  Murray  will  be  publishing 
about  now.  ^ 

^  Lady  Noel  has,  as  you  say,  been  dangerously  ill ; 
but  it  may  console  you  to  learn  that  she  is  danger- 
<»usly  wel^again. 

**  I  have  written  a  sheet  or  two  more  orMemoranda 
for  you ;  and  I  kept  a  little  Journal  for  about  a  month 
or  two,  tin  I  had  filled  the  paper-book.  I  then  left 
it  off,  as  things  grew  busy  and,  afterwards,  too 
gloomy  to  set  down  without  a  painful  felling.  This 
I  should  be  glad  to  send  you  if  I  had  an  opportunity  ; 
ccbut  a  volume,  however  small,  don't  go  well  by  such 
posts  as  exist  in  this  Inquisition  of  a  country. 

,** I  have  no  news.  As  a  very  pretty  woman  said 
;^tome  a  few  nights  ago,  with  the  tears  in  her  eyes, 
as  she  sat  at  the  harpsichord,  '  Alas !  the  Italians 
must  now  return  to  making  operas.'  I  fear  that  ind 
maccaroni  are  their  forte,  and,  'motley  thi^ir  only 
wear.'  However,  there  are  some  high  spirits  among 
them  st[ll.    Pray  write, 

•       **  And  beUeve  me,  fee.** 


LETTER  CCdCXSil. 

TOyMR  MOORE. 

"  Raveiifia,  May  3d.  1821. 
"  Though  I  wrote  to  you  on  the  28th  ultimo,  I 
must  acknowledge  yours  of  this  day,  with  the  lines.^ 
They  are  sublime,  as  well  as  beautiful,  and  in  ;oar 
very  best  mood  and^manner;  •  They  are  also  but  too 
true.  However,  do  qpt  confound  the  scoundrels  at 
the  keel  of  the  boot  with  their  betters  at  the  top  of 
it.    I  assure  you  that  there  are  some  loftier  spirits. 

*  *  Ay,  down  to  the  dnst  with  them,   slaves  as  they 
are,*  &c.,  &c. 
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^  Nothing,  however,  can  be  better  than  your  poem,^ 
or  more  desenred  by  the  Lazzaroni.  Th%y  are  now 
abhorred  and  disclaimed  nowhere  more  than  here. 
We  will  talk  over  these  things  (if  Wfe  meet)  some  day, 
and  I  will  recount  my  own  adventures,  some  of  which 
have  been  a  little  ^hazardous,  perhaps. 
'  ^  So,  you  have  got  thelictter  on  Bowlep?*  I  do 
not  recoUeci  to  have  said  any  thing  of  you 'li^at  could 
offend,— certainly,  nothing  intentionally.  As  for  *  "', 
I  meant  hiih  a  compliment.  T  wrote  the  whole  off- 
hand, without  copy  or  ccMrrection,  and  expecting  then 
every  day  to  be  called  into  the  field,  ^i^at  have  I 
said  of  you?  I  am  sure  I  forget.  It  must  be  some- 
thing of  regret  for  your  approbation  of  Bowl^.  And 
did  you  not  approve,  as  he  says?  Woi\ld  I  had 
known  that  before  1  I  would  have  given  hitp  some 
more  gruel.*}'  My  intention  was  to  make  fun  of  all 
these  fellows;  but  how  I  succeed,  I  don't  know. 

^  As  to  Pope,  I  have  always  regarded  him  as  the 
^greatest  name  in  our  poetry.  Depend  upon  it,  the 
rest  are  barbarians.  He  is  a  Greek  Temple,  with  a 
Gothic  Oathednd  on  one  hand,  and  a  Turkish  Mosque 
and  all  sorts  of  fantastic  pagodavand  conventicles 
about  him.  You  may  call  Shakspeare  and  Milton 
pyramids,  if  ^ou  please,  but  I  prefer  the  Temple  of 
Theseus  or  the  Parthenon  to  a  mountain  of  burnt 
brickwork! 

**  The  Murray  has  written  to  me  but  once,  t|ie  day 
of  its  publication,  when  it  seemed  prosperous.  But 
I  have  heard  of  late  from  England  \mi  rarbly.  Of 
Murray's  other  publications  (of  mine),  I  know  no- 
thing,— nor  whether  he  htu  published.  He  was  to 
have  done  so  a  month  ago.  I  wish  you  would  do 
something,— or  that  we  w«re  tc^ether.      , 

■^       ^  Ever  yoiirs  and  affectionately. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  he  began,  under  the  titl^ 
of  *<  Detached  Thoughts."  that  Book  of  Notices  or 
Memorandums,  from  which,  in  the  course  of  these 
pages,  I  bave  extracted  so  many  curious  illustration^^ 
of  his  life  and  opinions,  and  of  which  the  opening  ar- 
ticle is  as  follows:  — 

^  Amongst  various  Journals,  Memoranda,  Diaries, 
&c  which  I  have  kept  in  the  course  of  my  living,  I 
begun  one  about  three  months  ago,  and  carried  it  on 
till  I  had  filled  one  paper-book  (thinnish),  and  two 
sheets  or  so  of  another.  I  then  left  off,  partly  because 
I  thought  we  should  have  some  business  here,  and  I 

*  I  had  not,  \rben  I  wrote,  seen  this  pamphlet,  as  he  sap- 
poses,  bat  had  merely  heard  from  some  friends,  that  his  pen 
bad  ''ran  a-muck."  in  it,  and  that  I  myself  Iiad  not  escaped 
a  slight  graze  in«ts  career; 

t  It  may  be  sufficient  to  siiy  of  the  use  to  which  both 
Lord  Byron  and  Mr  Bowles  thouglh  it  worth  their  while  to 
apply  my  name  in  Uiis  controversy,  that,  as  far  as  my  own 
knowledge  of  the  suhject  extended,  I  was  dispo^d  to  agree 
with  neither  of  the  extreme  opinions  into  which,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  lut,  my  distinguished  friends  had  diverged;— 
neither  with  Lord  Byron  in  that  spirit  of  partisanship  which 
led  him  to  place  Pope  above  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  nor 
with  Mr  Bowles  in  sach'an  f(t)plicat\pn  of  the  ''principles" 
of  poetry  as  could  tend  to  sink  {'ope,  on  the  scale  of  his 
art,  to  any  rank  below  the  very  first.  Such  being  the  middle 
state  of  my  opinion  on  the  question,  it  will  not  be  difficult 
to  understand  how  one  of  my  controversial  friends  shbuld 
be  ad  mistaken  in  supposing  me  to  differ  altogether  from  his 
views,  as  the  other  was  in  taking  for  granted  that  I  had 
jsanged  myself  wholly  on  his  side. 


had  furbished  up  my  arms  and  got  taj 
ready  for  taking  a  turn  with  the  patriots,  hariDgi 
drawers  full  of  fteir  proclamations^  oaths,iuid'r 
tiims,  and  my  lower  rooms  of  their  hidden 
of  most  calibres, — and  partly  because  I  bad  I 
paper-book. 

**  But  the  Neapolitans  have  betrayed  then 
and  all  the  v^rld;  and  those  who  would  hare  ( 
their  blood  fiu*  Italy  can  now  only  give  her  tbdr  I 

^  Some  day  or  other,  if  dutt  holds  together,  1 1 
been^M)ugh  in  the  secret  (at  least  in  this  part 
^unc^)  to  cast  perhaps  some  little  k'ght  upoa 
atrocious  treachery  which  has  replunged  Italy ' 
barbarism  :  at  present,  I  hai>e  neither  the  timei 
the  tempers    However,  the  reo/ Italians  are  ootl 
blame;  merely  the  scoundrels  at  the  heel  tfi 
boot,  whicb  the  Hun  now  wears,  and  inQ 
them  to  ashes  wi^for  their  servility.    I  harej 
myself  with  the  omers  kerej  and  how  far  1 1 
may  not  be  compromised  is  a  problem  at  thisi 
Some  of  them,  like  Craigengelt,  would  'I 
more  than  all,  to  save  themselves.'    But,  comei 
may,  the  cause  was  a  glorious  oi^,  though  it  i 
pre^t  as  if  the  Greeks  had  run  away  from 
Happy  the  few  who  have  only  to  reproach  tli 
with  believing  that  tl^ese  rascals  were  less  'i 
than'  they  proved  1 — Here  in  Jj^magna,  the 
were  necessarily  limited  to  preparations  and  ^ 
tenti6ns,  until  the  Germans  were  ^fairly  i 
equal  warfare — as  we  ate  upon  thdr  very 
without  a  single  fort  or  hill  nearer  than  Saai 
Whe^r '  hen  bl  pa?^  with'  those  ^good 
tions,^  I  know  not ;  biirUieTe  will  probably  he] 
store  of  Neapolitans  to  walk  upon  the  par 
whatever  may  be  its  composition.    Slabs 
from  their  mountain,  ¥Hth  the  bodies  of. 
damned  souls  for  cemeiif ,  would  be  the  fit 
way  for  Satan's  *  Corso.' "  * 


LETTER  CCCCXXID. 

'    TO  MR  MUIIRAT. 

*  'Ravenna,  Harm 

'*  I  have  just  got  your  packet.  *  I  am  ol 
Mr  Bowles,  and  Mr  Bowles  is  obliged  to  me,  ks 
ing  restored  him  to  good-humour.  He  is  to 
and  yi6u  to  pufaAishj  what  you  phase,— mc^i 
subject.  I  desire  nothing  but  fair  play  for  aO  p>i^ 
Of  course,  after  tl|e  n^  tone  of  Mr  Bowles,  jm^ 
nbt  publish  mj  defence  of  Gilchrist:  it  ^^' 
brutal  to  do  so  after  his  urbanify,  for  it jiis^'" 
{ough,  like  his  own  attack  upon  GilchM  Vooif 
tell  him  what  I  say  there  of  his  Missiaiaff  P 
praised,  as  it  deserves).  However,  and  if  then m 
any  passages  not  personal  to  Bowles^  and  yet  b^ 
ing  upon  tl^  question,  jrou  may  add  then  K)  ^^ 
print  (if  it  is  reprinted)  of  my  first  Letter  to  }• 
Ufpon  this  consult  Gifibrd ;  and  above  al,  ^'^* 
any  thing  be  added  #rhich  can  fkrsofMU9^ 
Mr  Bowles.        ^..  ^  ' 

**  In  tfte  euKilosed  notes,  of  course  what  I «! "  * 
democracy  of  poetry  cannot  apply  to  Mr  BowH* 
to  thebCockney'and  water  washing-tuf»  sc''"'*^^^ 
**  I  hope  and  trust  that  Ellison  won't  be  per*''^ 


^ 
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to  act  Uie  drama  ?    Surely  he  might  have  the  grace  ^  been  as  amiable  as  unassuming,  and,  with  th'e  great 


to  wait  for  Kean*8  return,  before  he  attempted  it ; 
though,  evfin  then,  I  should  be  as  Quich  against  the 
attempt  as  ever. 

^I  have  got  a  small  packet  of  books,  but  neither 
Waldegrave,  Oxford,  nor  Scott'»  novels  among  them. 
Why  don't  you  republish.  Hodgson's  Childe  Harold's 
Monitor  and  Latino-mastix  ?  they  are  excellent. 
Think  of  this, — they  are  all  for  Pope, 

''Youra,&c« 

Th0  cbntroversy,  in  which  Lord  Byron,  ilrith  so 
much  gi^ce  and  good-humour,  thus  allowed  himself 
to  be  disarmed  by  the  courtesy  of  his  antagonist,  it  is 
not  my  mtention  to  run  the  nak  of  reviving  by  any 
inquiry  into  its  origin  or  merits.  In  all  such  discus- 
sions on  matters  of  mere  taste  cuid  opinion,  where,  on 
one  side,  it  i^^the  aun  of  the  disputtuits  to  elevate  the 
objeQt  of  the  contest,  and,  on  the  Other^  to  depreciate 
it,  Truth  will  usuaHy  be  found,  like  Shakspeare's  | 
gatherer  of  samphire  on  theclilf,  **h^-way  down." 
..  |iVhatev^  judgment,  however,  may  be  formed  re* 
Specting  the  contipversy  itself,  of  the  urbanity  and 
gentle  feeling,  on  both  sides,  which  (notwithstanding 
some  slight  trials  of  tliis  good  understanding  8$leT- 
wards)  led  u^imately  to  the  result  anticipated  in  the 
foregoing  letter,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion ;  and  it 
is  only  to  bd  wished  that  such  honoiuuble  forbearance 
were  as  sure  of  imitators  as  it  is,  deservedly,  o{  eu- 
logistic In  the  lively  pagel  thus  suppressed,  when 
ready  fledged  for  flight,  with  a  power  of  self-com- 
mand rarely  exercised  by  wit,  th«re  are  some  pas- 
sages, of  a  general  nature,  too  curious  to  hie  lost, 
which  I  shall  accordingly  proceed  to  extract  for  the 
reader. 


^ 


himself  'sleeps  y^]\ — ^nothing  can  touch 
him  fnrftier ;'  biif  those  who  love  the  honour  of  their 
country,  the*  perfection  of  her  literature,  the  glory 
of  h«r  language,  are  not  to  be  expect^  to  permit  an 
atom  of  his  dust  tO'  be  stirred  in  his  tomb,  or  a  leaf  to 
be  stripped  from  the  laurel  whidh  grows  over  it. 
*  ♦  ♦  *         ,  V  ♦ 

"To  me  it  appears  of  no  veiy  great  consequence 
whether  Martha  Bliunt*^  was  or  was  not  Pope's  mis- 
tress, though  I  could  have  wished  him  a  better.    She 
appears  to  have  been  a  cold-hearted,  interested, 
ignorant,  disagreeable  woman,  upon  whom  the  ten- 
derness of  Pope's  heart  in  the  deso|j^tion  ofhis  latter 
days  was  cast  away,  not  knowing  whither  Da  turn, 
as  he  drew  towards  his  prem||ure  old  age,  childless 
^d  lonely,— like  the   needle  which,    approaching 
within  a  ceriain  distance  of  the  pole,  becomes  helpless 
and  useless  and  ceasing'to  tremble,  rusts.    She  seems 
J  to  have  been  so  totally  unworthy  of  tenderness,  that 
j  it  is  an  additional  proof  of  the  kmdness  of  Pope's 
•  heart  to  have  been  able  jto  love  such  a  being.    3ut 
we  must  love  sometbmg.    I  agree  with  Mr  B.  that 
I  she  *  could  at  no  time  have  Regarded  Pdpeperson*i 
I  ally  with  attachment,'  because  she  was  incapable 
1  of  attachment;  kpt  I  deny  that  Pope  could  not  be  re- 
I  garded  with  personal  attachiifent  by  a  worthier  wo- 
man.   It  is  not  probable,  indeed,  thsCt  a  womp  would 
have  fallen  in  love  with  him  as  he  walked  along  the 
Mali,  or  in  a  b#x  at  the  opera,  nor  from  a  balcony, 
nor  in  a  ball-room;  but  in  society  he  seems  to  have 


est  disadvantages  of  figure,  his  head  and  face  were 
remarkably  huidsome,  specially  his  eyes.  He  was 
adored  by  his  friends— friends  of  the  most  opposite 
dispositions,  ages,  and  talents — by  the  old  and  way- 
Irard  :.Wycherley,  by  the  cynical^  Swift,  the  rough 
Atterbury,  the  gentle  Sj^nce,  the  stern  attorney- 
bishop  Warburton,  the  virtuous  Berkeley,  and  the 
'  cankered  Bolingbroke.'  Bolingbroke  wept  over  him 
like  a  child ;  and  Spence's  description  of  his  last  mo- 
rnent^  is  at  leasi  as  edifying  as  tAe  more  ostentatious 
account 'of  the' deathbed  of  Addison.  The  soldier 
Peterborough  and  the  poet  Ga/,  the  witty  Congreve 
and  the  laughmg  Rowe^  the  eccentric  Cromwell  and 
the  steady  Bathurst,  were  all  his  intimates.  The  man 
who  could  conciliate  so  many  mfen  pf  the  most  oppo- 
site description,  not  one  of  whom  but  was  a  remark- 
able or  a  celebrated  character,  might  well  have  pre- 
tended to  all  the  attachment  which  a  reas(Hiable  man 
would  desire  ^f  an  amiable  womaf . 

**Pope,  in  fact,  wherever  he  got  it,  appears  to 
have  understood  the  sex  well.  Bolingbroke,.* a  judge 
of  the  subject,'  says  Warton,  thought  his  *  Epistle 
on  the  Characters  of  Women '  his '  masterpiece.'  And 
even  with  realiect  to  the  grosser  passion^whiclT  takes  t 
occasionally  the  name  of  '  romantic,*  accordingly  as 
the  degree  of  sentiment  elevates  it  above  thl»  definition 
of  love  by  Buffon,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  it  does 
not  always'  depend  upon  personaTappearance,  even 
in  a  woman.  Mhdame  Cottin  was  a  plain  woman, 
and  might  have  been  virtuous,  it  may  be  presumed, 
without  much  interruption.  VTrtuoH^  she  watt,  and 
the  consequences  of  this  inveterate  virtue  were,  that 
two  different  admirers  (pne  an  elderfy  gentlemagp) 
'  killed  themselves  in  despair  (see  Ijady  Morgan's 
^France').  I  would  not,  however,  recommend  this 
rigour  to  plain  women  in  general,  in  the  hope  of  se- 
curing the  glory  of  two  suitiides  apiece.  I  believe  that 
there  fre  few  mei^  whoyin  the  course  of  their  observa- 
tions on  Ufe,,may  not  have  perceived  that  it  is  not  the 
greatest  female  beauty  who  forms  the  longest  and  the 
strongest  i)assions. 

^  But,  d-propos  of  Pope. — Voltaire  tells  us  that  the 

Marechal  Luxembourg  (who  had  precisely  Pope's 

figure)  was  not  only  somewhat  too  amatory  for  a  great 

man,  but  fortunate  in  his  attachments.    La  Valiere, 

the  passion  of  Louis  XIY.,  had  an  unsightly  defect. 

The  Princess  «f  Eboli,  the  mistress  of  Philip  the 

Second  of  Spain,  and  Maugiron,  the  minion  of  l^enry 

the  Third  of  France^  had  each  of  them  lost  an  eye ; 

and  the  famous  Latin  epigram  was  written  upon 

them,  which  has,  I  believe,  been  either  translaCed  or 

imitated  by  Goldsmith ; — 

'.Lumine  Aeon  dextro,  ci^ta  est  Leonllla  sinUtro,' 

Et  potis  est  forma.vincere  uterque  Deos ; 
Blande  puer,  lamen  quod  habes  concede  sorori* 
Sic  tu  cseciu  Amor,  sic  erit  ilia  Venus.' 

^Wilkes,  with  his  ugliness,  used  to  say  that  *he 
was  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour  behind  the  handsomest 
man  in  England ; '  and  this>aunt  of  his  is  said  not  to 
have  been  disproved,by  circumstances.  Swift,  when^ 
neither  young,  nor  handsome,  nor  rich,  nor  even 
amiable,  inspired  the  two  most  extraordinary  passions 
upon  record,  Vanessa's  and  Stella's. 

'  Vanessa,  aged  scarce  a  score.> 
Slglis  for  a  gown  of forttf-f our.* 
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^  He  requited  them  bitterly ;  for  he  seems  to  have 
broken  the  heart  ofthe  one,  and  worn  out  that  of  the 
other;  and  he  had  his  reward,  for  he  died  a  solitary 
idiot  in  the  hands  of  servants. 
|r  **  For  my  ovnn  part,  I  am  of  the  opinion  of  Pausanias, 
that  success  in  low  depends  upon  Fortune.  '  Th^ 
particularly  renounil^  Celestial  Venus,  into  whose 
temple,'  &c.  &c.  &c  I  remember,  too,  to  have  seen 
a  building  in  JBgina  in  which^there  is  a  statue  of 
Fortune,  holding  a  hop  of  Amalthea ;  and  near  her 
there  is  a  winged  Love.  The  meaning  of  this  is,  that 
the  success  of  men  in  love-afiairs  depends  mdte  on  the 
assistance  of  Fortunb  than  the  charms  of  beauty.  1 
am  persuaded,  too,  wit1i  I%dar  (to  whose  opinion  I 
submit  in  other  particulars),  that  Fortune  is  one  of^ 
the  Fates,  and  that  in  a  certain  respect  she  is  more 
powerful  than  her  sisters.* — See  Pausanias,  Achaics, 
book  vii.  chap.  26,  page  246,  '  Taylor's  Translation.' 

^  Grimm  has  a  remark  of  the  same  kind  on  the  dif- 
ferfnt  destinies  of  the  younger  Crebiilon  ^nd  Rousseau. 
The  former  writes  a  licentious  novel,  and  a  young 
English  girl  of  some  fortune  and  family  (a  Mjss  Strafe 
ford)  rtins  away,  and  crosses  the  sea  to  marry  him; 
while  Rousseau,  the  most  tender  and  passionate  of 
lovers,  "^^  is  ob%ed  to  espouse  his  chambermaid.  If  I 
recollect  rightly,  this  remark  was  also  repeated  in  the 
EdinburgMleview  of  Grimm's  Correspondence,  seven 
gr  eight  years  ago. 

^  In  regard  '  teethe  strange  mixture  of  indecent, 
and  sometimes  profane  levity,  whicti  his  conduct  and 
language  often  exhibited,'  and  which  so  much  shocks 
Mr  Bowles,  I  dfeject  to  the  indefinite  word  'often;* 
and  in  extenuation  ofj.ihe  occasional  occurrence  of 
s«^  language  it  Is  to  be  recollected,  that  it  was  less 
the  tone  of  Pope,  than  the  tone  of  the  time.  With 
the  exception  of  the  correspondence  of  Pope  and  his 
friends,  not  many  private  letters  of  the  period  have 
come  down  to  us ;  but  those,  such  as  they  are — a  few^ 
scattered  scraps  from  Farquhar  and  others — aremore 
indecent  and  coarse  than  any  thing  in  Pope's  letters. 
The  comedies  of  Congreve,  Vanbrugh,  Farquhar,  i 
Cibber,  &;£f. ,  which  naturally  attempted  to  repi^ent 
the  manners  and  conversation  of  private  life,  are  de- 
cisive upon  this  point;  as  iire  also  some  of  Steele's, 
papers,  and  even  Addison's.  We  all  know  what  the 
conversation  of  Sir  R.  Walpole,  for  seventeen  years 
the  prime-minister  of  the  country,  was  at  his  bwn^~ 
table,  and  his  excuse  forliis  licentious  language,  viz., 
*■  that  every  body  understood  that,  but  few  oould  talk 
rationally  upon  less  common  topics.'  The  refinement 
of  latter  days, — which  is  perhaps  the  consequence  of 
vice,  which  wishes  to  nfask  and  soften  itself,  as  much 
as  of  virtuous  civiUzation, — had  not  yet  made  suffi- 
cient progress.  Even  Johq^on,  in  his  'London,'  has 
two  or  three  passages  which  'cannot  be  read  aloud, 
and  Addison's    'Drummer'    some   indelicate   allu- 


sions. 


» 
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To  the  exiract  that  follows  I  beg  to  call  the  parti- 
cular attention  of  the  reader.^  Those  who  at  all  re- 
member the  peculiar  bitterness  and  violence  "with 
which  the  g'entleman  here  commemorated  assailed 
Lord  Byron,  at  a  crisis  when  both  his  heart  and  fame 
were  most  vuherable,  will,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  feel 

a  thrill  of  pleasurable  admiration  in  reading  these  j  Burns,  were  all  more  or  le^  affected  hy 
9€ateace8,  such  as  alone  can  convey  any  adequate  ;*lt  was  the  prelude  to  the  more  awful  malady  of  Cflflio^ 

\ 


notion  of  the  proud»  generous  pleasure  that  must 
been  felt  in  writing,  th^nu 

^  Poor  Scott  jp  no^:  no  Dxnre.  In  the  exerciie 
^  vocation,  he  contmed  at  last  to  make  binsdf 
mbject  of  a  coroner's*  inquest^  But  he  died  iile 
brave  man,  and  h^NSved  an  Sb\e  one.  I  knewt^j 
personally^  though  slightly.  Although  several 
my  senior,  we  had  been  schoolfellows  together  at 
*  grammar-Sj^hule '  (or,  as  the  Aberdonians 
it, '  squeei) '  of  New  Aberdeen.  He  did  M 
to  me  quite  handsomely  in  his  capacity  of  editora 
years  ago,  but  he  was  under  no  obligatioQ  to  hAtm 
otherwise.  The  moment  was  too  tempting  for  nof 
friends  and  for  all  enemies.  At  a  time  when  afl 
relations  (save  one)  fell  from  me  li^LC  leaves  froa 
tree  in  autumn  winds,  and  my  few  friends  becaine 
fewer, — when  the  whole  periodical  press  (I  meu 
daily  and  weekly,  not  the  literary  presa|  was  kt 
against  me  in  every  shape  of  reproach,  with  the 
strange  exceptions  (from  their  usual  oppositioo] 
the  '  Courier '  and  *  the  Examiner,' — the  paper 
whiph  Scott  had  the  durection  was  neither  the 
nor  the  least  vituperative.  Two  years  ago  I  met 
at  Venice,  when  he  was  bowed  in  grids  by  tbelwi 
his  son,  and  had  kno^,  by  experience,  the  hil 
of  domestic  privation.  He  was  then  earnest  irilk 
to  return  to  England ;  and  on  my  telling  him, 
smile,  that  he  was  once  of  a  different  opi 
plied  to  me,  '  that  he  and  others  had  be^ 
misled ;  and  that  some  pains,  and  rather  ext 
means,  had  been  taken  to  excite  them.'  Scott ii 
more,J[)ut  there  are  n^e  than  one  hvingwho 
present  at  this  dialogue^^  He  was  a  man  of  Teq 
siderable  talents,  and  of  great  acquirements.  He 
made  his  way,  as  a  literary  cbara^lir,  with 
success,  and  in  a  few  years.  Poor  feOow ! 
his  joy  at  some  appointment  which  he  had 
or  was  to  obtain,  through  Sir  James  Mall&t06b,iii 
which  prevented  the  further  extension  (unlesi 
rapid  run  to  Itome)  of  his  travels  in  Italy/  \ 
thought  to  what  it  would  conduct  him.  Peace 
with  him ! — and  may  all  such  other  faults  as 
inevitable  to  humanity  he  as  readily  forgiTcn  bin,  * 
the  little  injury  which  he  had  done  to  one  win  l^ 
spected  his  talents  and  regrets  his  loss.^ 

*  u. 

In  reference  to  some  complaints  made  by  Vj 

Bowles,  in  his  Pamphlet,  of  a  chaise  of  ^h; 
driacism  "  which  %e  supposed  to  have  beep 
against  him  by  his  assailant,  Mr.  Gilchrisj^  ^ 
writ^  thus  proceeds  :-#^ 

^I  cannot  conceive  a  man  in  perfect 
much  affected  by  such  a  charge,  becan^^  ^ 
plexion  and  conduct  must  amply  refute  it  ^Bvtweft, 
it  true,  to  what  does  it  amount  ? — to  an  impeachnajj 
of  a  liver  complaint  *  I  will  tell  it  to  the  wm  | 
excllimed  the  learned  Smelfungus:  *you  hadbed^j 
(said  I)  tell  it  to  your  physician.'  There  is  Bod""!! 
dishonourable  in  such,  a  disorder,  which  is  ntf^, 
petiuliarly  the  malady  of  stud^its.  It  has  been  »* 
complaint  of  the  good  and  the  wise  and  thaf^wittji**! 
even  of  the  gay.  Regnard,  the  author  of  the  W 
French  c6medy  after  Moliere,  was  atrabilarious,*'* 

Moliere  himself  saturnine.    Dr.  John^n,  Gn!«^ 

ctedhyitoccasiooaBI- 
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Cowper,  Swift,  and  Smart;  but  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  a  p^tial  affliction  of  this  disorder  is  to 
terminate  like  theirs.     But  even  were  it  so, 

h  '  Nor  best,  nor  wisest,  are  exempt  from  thee ; 

Folly— Folly's  only  free.' 
"»  PENROSE. 

tf       If      «      jf.      ♦"     ♦       ♦^      Mendehlson  and 

Bayle  were  at  times  so  overcome  with  this  depression 

as  to  be  obliged  to  recur  to  seeing  *  puppet-shows,' 

and  'counting  tiles  upon  the  opposite' houses/  to 

divert  themselves.     Dr.  Johnson,  at  timel;  'would 

have  eiven  a  limb  to  recover  his  spirits.' 

*^     ♦        *         ♦        ♦         ♦         ♦ 

^  In  page  14  we  have  a  large  assertion  that  *  the 

'Eloisa  alone  is  sufficient  to  convict  him  (Pope)  of 
gross  licentiousness*  >  Thus,  out  it  comes  at  last — 
Mr.  B.  does  accuse  Pope  of  '  gross  licentiousness,' 
and  grounds  the  charge  upon  a  J'oem.  The  licen- 
tiousness ia  A  *  grand  peut-etre,'  according  to  the 
turn  of  the  times  being '.—the  ^o«5ne«f  I  deny.  On 
the  contrary,  I  do  believe  that  such  a  subject  never 
was,  nor  ever  could  be,  treated  by  any  poet  with  so 
Such  delicacy  mingled  with,  ^t  the  same  time,  sifch 
true  and  intense  passion.  Is  the  *  Atys'  of  Catullus 
licentious  1  No,  nor  even  gross ;  and  yet  Catullus 
is  often  a  coarse  writer.  The  subject  is  Dearly  the 
same,  except  that  Atys  was  the  suicide  of  his  manhood, 
and  ^y^lard  the  victim. 

^  T1»  *  licentiousness'  of  the  story  was  not  Pope's, 
— it  was  a  fact.  All  that  jt  had  of  gross  he  has 
softened ;  all  that  it  had  of  indelicate  he  has  piu'ified ; 
all  that  it  had  of  passionate  he  has  beautified ;  all  that 
it  had  of  holy  he  has  hallowed.  Mr.  Campbdl  has 
admirably  marked  this  in  a  few  words  (I  ,(^uote  from 
memory),  in  drawing  the  distinction  between  Pope 

*and  Dryden,'lmd  pointing  out  where  ]>yden  was 
wantingi^  '  I  fear,'  says  hd| '  that  had  the  subject  of 
*  Eloisa'  fallej)  into  his  (Dryden's,  hands)  he  would 
have  given  %s  but  a  coarse  draft  of  her  passion.' 
Never  was  the  delica^  of  Pope  so  much  shown  as  in 
tMs  pofrm?  With  the  facts  and  the  letters  of '  Eloisa' 
he  has  done  what  no  other  miud^but  that  of  the  best 
and  purest  of  poets  could  have  accompIi|[hed  with 
such  mateiials.  Ovid,  Sappho  (in  the  Ode  dalled 
hers) — all  that  we  have  of  ancient,  all  that  we  have 
of  modern  poetry^  sinks  into  nothing  c(Hnpared  with 
him  in  this  production. 

'  ^  Let  us  hear  no  more  of  this  trash  about  *  licentious- 
liiills.'  Is  not  'Anacreon'  taught  ip  our  schools? — 
translated,  praised,  and  edited?  ***** 
and  Iffe  the.  English  schools  or  the  English  women 
the  more  corrupt  for  all  this?  When  you  have 
thrown  the  ancients  into  the  fire,  it  will  be  time  to 
denounce  the  moderns.  'Licentiousness I' — there  is 
more  real  mischief  and  sapping  licentiousness  in  a 
single  French  prose  novel,  in  a  Moravisgn  hymn,  or  a 
German  comedy,  than  in  all  the  actual  poetry  that 
ever  was  penned  or  poured  forth  since  the  rhapsodies 
of  Orpheus."^  The  sentimental  anatomy  of  Rousseau 
and  Mad!  de  S.  are  far  more  formidable  than  any 
quantity  of  verse.  They  are  so,  because  they  sap 
the  principHs  by  reasoning  upon  the  passions; 
whereas  poetry  is  in  itself  passion,  and  does  not 
systematize.     It  assails,  but  does^not  argue;  it  may 

I  be  wrong,  but^  it  does  not  assume  pretensions  to 

>  optimism.^ 

I * i^ — 


Mr  Bowles  having,  in  his  pamphlet,  complained  of 
some  anonymous  communication  which  he  had  re- 
ceived, Lord  Byron  thus  conunents  on  the  circum- 
stance : — 

^'I  agree  witl^  Mr  B.  that  the  intention  was  toti 
annoy  him ;  but  1  fear  that  this  was  answered  by  his 
notice  of  the  reception  of  the  cri^cism.  An  anony- 
mous writer  has  but  one  means  of  knowing  the  effect 
of  his  attack.  In  this  he  has  the  superiority  over 
the  viper;  he  knows  that  his  poison  has  taken  effect 
when  he  hears  the  victim  tsty ;— the  adder  is  Seaf. 
The  best  reply  to  an  anonymous  intimation  is  to 
t^ke  no  notice  directly  nor  indirectly.  I  wish  Mr  B. 
could  see  only  one  or  two  of  the  thousand  which  I 
have  received  in  the  course  of  a  literary  life,  which, 
though  begun  early,  has  not  yet  extended  to  a  third 
part  of  his  eiustence  as  an  author.  I  speak  of  literary 
life  only ;— were  I  to  add  -personal,  I  might  double 
the  amount  of  anonymous  letters.  If  he  could  but 
see  the  violence,  the  threats,  th^  absurdity  of  |he 
whole  thing,  he  would  laugh,  and  so  should  I,  and 
thus  be  both  gainers.  ^ 

"  To  keep  up  the  farce,  within  the  last  month  of 
this  present  writing  (1821),  I  have  had  my  life  threat- 
ened in  the  same  way  which  inenacedilVIr  B.'s  fame, 
excepting  that  the  anonymous  denunciation  was 
addressed  to  the  Cardinal  Legate  of  Romagoa,  instead 
of  to  ♦  ♦  *  *.  I  append  the  menace  in  all  its  barbaric 
but  literal  Italian,  that  Mr  B.  may  he  convinced ;  and 
as  this  is  the  only  ^promise  to  pay'  which  the  Italians 
ever  keep,  so  my  person  hfis  been  at  least  as  much 
exposed  to  '  a  shot  in  the  gloaming'  from  *  John 
Heatherblutter!  (see  Waverley^  asever  Mr  B.'s  glory 
was  from  an  editor.  I  am,  nevertheless,  on  horsebi^^ 
^nd  lonely  for  some  hours  {one  of  them  twilight)  m 
the  forest  daily ;  and  this,  because  it  was  my  '  custom 
in  the  afternoon,'  and  that  I  believe  if  the  tyrant 
cannot  escape  amidst  his  guards  (should  it  be  so 
writte^),  so  the  humbler  individual  would  find  pre- 
cautions useless." 

The  following  just  tribute  to  my  Reverend  friend's 
meritfli^  as  a  poet  I  have  peculiar  pleasure  in  extract- 
ing:—' 

^  Mr  Bowles  has  no  reason  to  '  succumb'  but  to 
Mr  Bowles.  As  a  poet,  the  author  of '  the  Mission- 
ary' may  compete  with  the  foremost  of  his  coteni-^ 
porai^s.  Let  it  be  recollected,  that  all  my  previous 
'opinions  of  Mr  Bowles's  poetry  were  written  long 
before  the  publication  of  his  last  and  best  poem ;  and 
that  a  poet's  last  poem  should  be  his  best,  is  his 
highest  praise.  But,'  however,^ he  may  duly  and 
honourably  rank  with  his  living  rivals,  &c.  &c. 
&c." 

Among  various  Addenda  for  this  pamphlet,  sent  at 
different  times  to  Mr  Murray,  I  find  the  following 
curious  passages : — 

^  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  after  all  this  outcry 
about  ^indoor  nature'  and  'artificial  images,'  Pope 
was  the  principal  inventor  of  that  boast  of  the  Eoglish, 
Modem  Gardening.  He  divides  this  honour  with 
Milton.  Hear  Warton: — 'It  hence  appeara  that 
this  enchanting  art  of  modem  gardening,  in  which 
this  kingdom  claims  a  preference  over  every  nation 
in  Europe,  chiefly  owes  its  origin  and  its  improve- 
ments to  two  great  poets,  Milton  and  Pope.* 
^  **  Walpole  (no  friend  to  Pope)  asserts  that  Pope 
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fonned  Kenfs  taste,  and  that  Rent  was  the  artist 
to  whom  the  English  are  chiefly  indebted  (&t  AMntmg 
'  a  taste  in  laying  out  grounds.'  The  design  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  garden  was  copied  from  Pope* 8  at 
jTwickenhtm.  Warton  applauds '  his  singular  efibrt 
of  art  and  taste,  in  impressing  so  much  variety  and 
scenery  on  a  spot  of  five  acres.'  Pope  was  i}\%  first 
who  ridiculed  the  'formal,  FVencb,  Dutch,  &l8e>and 
unnatural  taste  in  gardening/  both  in  prose  and  verse. 
(See,  for  the  former, '  the  Guardian.') 

^  'Pope  has'giyen  not  only  some  ^iwafiret  but  best 
rules  and  observations  on  Architecture  and  Car- 
dening.*  (See*  Warton*^  Essay,  vol.  ii.  p.  237,  &c. 
&c.) 

**  Now,  is  it  not  a  sliame,  after  this,  to  hear  our 
Lakers  in  'Kendal  green,'  and  our  Bucolioal  Cock- 
neys, crying  out  (the  latter  in  a  wilderness  of  bricks 
and  riiortar)  about  '  Nature,'  and  Pope's  '  artificial 
in-door  habits?'  Pope  had  seen  all  of  nature  that 
England  alone  can  supply.  He  was  br^  in  Windsor 
Forest,  and  amidst' the  beautiful  scenery  of  Eton; 
he  lived  familiarly  and  frequently  at  the  country  seats 
of  Bathurst,  Cobliam,  Burlington,  Peterborough, 
Digby ,  and  Bolingbroke ;  amongst  whose  seats  was  to 
be  numbered  S^we,  tie  made  his^  own  little  '  five 
acres'  a  model  to  Princes,  and  to  the  first  of  our  artists 
who  imitated  nature.  Warton  thinks '  ^t  the  most 
engaging  of  Kent's  works  was  also  planned  on  the 
model  of  Pope's,— at  lea^t  in  the  opening  and  retiring 
shades  of  Venus's  Vale.' 

^  It  is  true  that  Pope  was  infirm  and  deformed ; 
but  he  could  walk,  and  he  could  ride  (he  rode  to 
Oxford  from  London  at  a  sfretch),  and.he  was  famous 
for  an  exquisite  eye.  On  a  tree  at  Lord  Bathurst's 
is  carved,  *  Here  Pope  sang,' — he  composed  beneath^ 
it  Bolingbroke,  in  one  of  his  letters,  represents  them 
both  writing  in  the  hay  field.  No  p^t  ever  admired 
Nature  more,  or  used  her  better,  than  Pope  has 
done,  as  I  will  undertake  to  prove  from  his  works, 
prose  and  verse,  if  not  anticipated  jn  so  easy  and 
agreeable  a  labour.  I  remember  a  passage  in  V\^l- 
pole,  somiMvhere,  of  a  gentleman  who  wished  to  give 
directions  about  some  willows  to  a  man  who  had 
long  served  Pope  in  his  grounds :  'I  understand,  sir,' 
he  replied: 'you  would  have  them  hang  down,  sir, 
jfomewhat  poetical.*  Now  if  nothing  existed  but 
this  little  anecdote,  it  would  suffice  to  prove  Hope's 
taste  for  Nature,  and  the  impression  which  he  had* 
made  on  a  common-minded  man.  But  I  have 
already  quoted  Warton  and  Walpole  {both  his 
enemies),  and,  wer^it  necessary,  I  could  amply  quote ' 
Pope  himself  for  such  tributes  to  Nature  as  no  poet 
of  the  present  day  has  even  approached. 

^  Hk  various  excellence  is  really  wonderful :  ar- 
chitecture, painting,  gardening,  all  are  alike  subject 
to  his  genius.  Be  it  remembered,  that  English  gar- 
dening is  the  purjposed  perfectioning  of  niggard 
Nature,  and  that  without  it  England  is  but  a  hedge- 
and-ditch,  double-post- and-rail,  Hounslow-heath  and 
Clapham-common  sort  of  country,  since  the  princi- 
pal forests  have  been  felled.  It  is,  in  general,  far 
from  a  picturesque  country.  The  case  is  different 
with  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland;  and  I  except 
also  the  lake  counties  and  Derbyshire,  together  with 
Eton,  Windsor,  and  my  own  dear  Harrow  on  the 
Hiii,  and  some  spots  near  the  coast.    In  the  presenw 


rank  fertility  of '  great  poets  of  the  age,'  and 
of  poetry' — a  word  which,  like  *  sdnds  of  e 
and  of '  philosophy,'  is  never  introduced  tiH  I 
of  the  art  has  increased  with  the  number  o 
fdisors — in  the  present  day,  then,  there  bai 
up  two  sorts  of  Naturals; — the  Lakers,  w 
about  Nature  because  they  lire  in  Cumberi 
th^ir  under-seet  (which  some  one  has  n 
called  the  '  Cockney  School'),  who  are  eotb 
for  the  countfy  because  they  live  in  Lon^ 
to  he  observed,  that  the  rustical  foundersl 
anxious  to  disclaim  any  connexion  with  the 
politan  followers,  whom  they  ungraciouslj 
and  call  cockneys,  atheists,  foolish  fellowa, 
tersj  and  other  hard  names  not '  less  ungr&t 
unjust.  I  can  understand  Xhe*  pretentions 
aquatic  gentlemen  of  Windermere  to  What  ] 
terms  '  eniusumusg^*  for  lakes,  and  mounU 
daffodils,  and  buttercups;  but  I  should  be 
be  apprized  of  the  foundation  of  the  fcon 
pensities  of  their  imitative  brethren  to  the  sai 
argument.'  Southey,  Wordsworth,  and  ( 
have  rambled  over  half  Europe,  and  sees  ^ 
most  of  her  varieties  (although  I  think  thatti 
occasioaally  not  used  her  very  well);  but  ^ 
earfh^f  earth,  and  sea,  and  Nature— i 
others  seen?  Not  a  half,  nor  a  tenth  parti 
as  Pope.  While  they  sneer  at  his  Whidsor 
have  they  ever  seen  any  tiling  of  Windsor  a 
brick?        *        *        ♦ 

^  When  they  bave  really  seen  life — ^when  d 
felt  it — when  they  have  travelled  beyond 
distant  boundaries  of  the  wilds  of  Middlesex 
they  have  overpassed  the  Alps  of  H^;!^ 
traced  to  fts  sources  the  Nile  of  the  New 
then,  and  not  till  then,  can  it  properl^^ep 
to  them  to  despise  Pope;^who  had,  if  lot  ol 
been  near  it,  when  he  described,  so  beau^ 
^artificial  works  of  the  Benefactor  ofNati 
mankind,  the  'Man  of  Ros8|^'  whose  picti 
suspended  in  the  parlour  of  the  inn,  I  ha# 
contemplated  with«reverence  for  his  mem 
admiration  of  the  pocjt,  without  whom  even  i 
still  existing  good  works  could  hardJIy  hai|frfi 
his  honest  renown.     •  *        *        *       * 

**  If  they  had  said  nothing  c^  Pope,  they  m^ 
remained  '  alone  with  their  glory'  for  aught  1 
have  said  or  thought  about«>  them  or  their  of 
But  if  they  interfere  with  the  little 'Nightii 
Twickenham,  thby  may  find  others  ^i^wilih 
/  won't.  Neither  time,  nor  distance,  J|B^f> 
age,  can  ever  diminish  my  veneration  m)m, 
the  great  moral  poet  of  all  times,  of  f  II  clime 
feelings,  and  of  all  stages  of  existence.  The 
of  my  boyhood,  the  study  of  my  manhood,  p 
(if  allowed  to  me  to  attain  it)  he  may  be  the 
lation  of  my  age.  His  poetry  is  the  Book  o 
Without  canting,  and  yet  without  negleclingt  n 
Jie  has  assembled  all  that  a  good  and  great  ■ 
gather  tc^ether  of  nnoral  wisdom  clothed  in  cAM 
beauty.  Sir  WfUiam  Temple  observer' Tfa> 
the  membere  of  mankind  that  live  withiipK  « 
(^  a  thousand  years,  for  (me  man  that  is  bom  c 
of  making  a  great  poet,  there  may  be  a  tkoutta 
capable  of  maldng  as  great  generals  and  nunii 
state  as  any  in  story.'    Here  is  a  statesman's  ( 
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poetiy :  it  is  honourable  to  him  and  to  the  art. 
cha  'poet  of  a  thousand  years'  was  P<^e.  A 
usand  yean  will  roll  away  before  such  another  can 
hoptd  for  in  our  literature.  But  it  can  wani 
n — he  himself  is  a  literature. 
One  word  upon  his  so  brutally  abused  translation 
lomer.    *  Dr  Clarke,  whose  critical  exactness  is 

known,  has  not  been  able  to  point  out  above 
e  or  four  mistakes  in  the  sense  throligh  the  whole 
l«  Tile  real  faults  of  the  translation  art  of  a  dif- 
nt  kind.'  So  says  Wartop,  himself  a  scholar. 
.ppears  by  this,  then,  that  he  avoided  the  chief 
t  of  a  translator.  As  to  its  other  faults,  they*  con- 
in  his  having  made  a  beautiful  English  poem  of  a 
ime  Greek  one.    It  will  always  hold.    Cowper  - 

all  the  rest  of  the  blank  pretenders  may  do  their 
:  and  their  worst :  they  will  never  wrench  Pope 
a  4he  hands  of  a  single  reader  of  sense  and  feeling. 
The  grand  distinction  of  the  under  forms  of  the 
"  school  of  poets  is  their  wdgarity.  By  this  1  do 
mean  that  they  are  coarse^  but '  shabby-genteel,' 
fc  is  termed.  A  man  may  be  coarse  and  yet  ndt 
^ar,  and  the  reverse.  Burns  is  often  coarse,  but 
er  vulgar.  Chatterton  is  never  vulgar,  nor  Words' 
th,  nor  the  higher  of  the  Lake  school,  though  they 
Lt  of  low  life,  in  all  its  branches.  It  is  in  their 
"yy  that  the  new  under  school  are  most  vulgar, 

tliey  may  be  known  by  this  at  once ;  as  what  we 
«d  at  Harrow  '  a  Sunday  blood '  might  be  easily 
Anguished  from  a  gentleman,  although  his  ctotbeA 
:iht  be  the  better  cut,  and  his  boots  the  best  black- 
^  of  the  two; — probably  because  he  made  the  , 
t  or  cleaned  the  other-with  his  own  hands. 
^  In  the  present  case,  I  speak  of  writing,  not  of 
jpons.  Of  the  latter,  I  know  nothing ;  of  the  for- 
r^  I  judge  as  it  is  found.  *  *  %  *  They  may^  be 
febnraUe  and  genilemanfy  men,  for  what  I  know, 
b  the  fattter.quality  is  studiously  excluded  from  their 
Islications.  They  remind  me  of  Mr  Smith  and  the 
■s  Broijightons  at  the  Hampstead  Assembly,  in 
iFidina.'  In  these  things  (in  private  life,  at  least), 
'intend  to  some  small  experience;  because,  in  the 
■rse  of  my  youth,  1  have  seen  a  little  of  all  so^s  of 
^ety,  froin  theOhristian  prince  and  the  Mussulman 
^an  and  pacha,  and  the  higher  ranks  of  their  coun- 

>  down  to  the  London  boxer,  the  *Jlask  and 

iwell,'  the  Spanish  muleteer,  the  wandering 
ish  deorise,  the  Scotch  highlander,  and  the  Al- 
robber;fio  say  nothing  of  the  curious  varieties 
lian  social  life.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  presume 
^  there  are  now,  or  can  be,  such  a  thing  as  an 
^^ocracy  of  poets;  but  there  is  a  nobility  of 
^ht  and  of  style,  open  to  all  stations,  and  derived 
^  from  talent,  and  partly  from  education, — ^which 
^  be  found  in  Shakspeare,  and  Pope,  and  Burns, 
'c^s  than  in  Dante  and  Alferi,  but  which  is  no- 
^e  to  be  perceived  in  the  mock  birds  and  bards  uf 
^Unt's  little  chorus.  If  I  were  asked  to  define 
^  this  pentlemanliness  is,  I  should  say  that  it  is 
^o  be  defined  by  examples — of  those  who  have 
^<l  those..who  have  it  dot.  In  life,  I  should  say 
^ost  m^itary  men  have  it,  and  few  naval;  that 
*^1  men  of  rank  have  it,  and  few  lawyers ;  that  it 
^^%e  frequent  among  authors  than  divines  (when 

^le  not  pedants) ;  that  fencing-vffiAten  have 
^   <tf  it  than  dancing-masters,  and  singors  than 


players ;  and  that  (if  it  be  not  an  Irishism  to  say  so) 
it  is  far  more  generally  diffused  amongwomen  than 
among  men.  In  poetry,  as  well  as  writing  in  gene- 
ral, it  will  never  make  entirely  a  poet  or  a  poem ;  but 
neither  poet  nor  poem  will  ever  be  good  for  any  thing 
without  it.  It  is  the  salt  of  society,  and  the  season- 
ing .of  composition.  Vulgarity  is  far  wtorse,  than 
downright  blackguardism;  for  the  latter  compre- 
hends wit,  huniour^  and  strong  sense  at  times ;  while 
the  former  is  a  sad  abortive  attempt, at  all  things, 
*  signifying  nothing.'  It  does  not  depend  upon  low^ 
themes,  or  even  low  language,  for  Fielding  revels  in 
both ;— but  is  he  ever  vulgar  ?  No.  You  see  the 
man  of  education,  the  gentleman,  and  the  scholar, 
sporting  with  his  subject,— its  master,  not  its  slave. 
Your  vulgar  writer  is  always  most  vulgar,  the  higher 
his  subject ;  as  the  man  who  showed  the  menagerie 
at  Pid6ock's  was  wont  to**  say,  V^his,  gentlemen,  is 
the  Eagle  of  the  Sen,  from  Archangel  in  Russia :  the 
otterer  it  is,  the  igherer  he  flies,*-^ 

In  a  note  on  a  passage  relative  to  Pope's  lines  upon 
Lady  Mary  W.  Montague,  he  say»— 

^  I  think  that  I  could  show,  if  necessary,  that  Lady 
Mary  W.  Montagtie  was  also  greatly  to  blame  in  that 
quarrel,  9<o^  for  having  rejected,  but  for  having  en- 
couraged him ;  but  |  would  rathei^  decline  the  task 
— though  shd  should  have  remembered  her  own  Ime, 
'  He  comes  too  near,  that  comes  to  be  denied.*  I 
admire  her  so  much — her  beauty,  her  talents — that  I 
shotild  do  this  reluctantly.  I,  besides,  am  so  attached 
to  the  v^y  name  of  Mary^  that  as  Johnson  once 
said,* If  you  called  a  dog  Harvey,  I  should  love 
him;'  so,  if  you  were  to  call  a  female  of  the  same 
species  '  Mary,'  I  should  love  it  better  than  othere 
(biped  or  quadruped)  of  the  same  sex  with  a  diffe- 
rent appellation.  She  was  an  e^ttraordinary^woman : 
she  could  transbte  Epictetus,  and  yet  write  a  song 
worthy  of  Aristi|)pus.    The  lines, 

'  And  when  the  long  hours  of  the  public  are  paH, 
^^nd  we  meet,  with  champfligne  and  a  chicken,  at  last. 
May  every  fond  pleasure  that  moment  endear  I 
Be  banish'd  afar  both  discretion  and  fear ! 
Forgetting  or  scorning  the  airs  of  the  crowd, 
He'  may  cease  to  be  formal,  and  I  to  be  proud, 
Till,'&c.,8cc. 
■J 

Ther^,  Mr  Bowles? — what  say  you  to  such  a  supper 
with  such  a  woman  ?  and  her  owp  description  too  ? 
Is  not  her  *  champaigns  and  chicken'  worth  a  forest 
or  two?  Is  ;it  not  poetry?  It  appears  to  me  t|iat 
this  stanaft,  contains  the  *purSe*  of  the  whole  philo- 
sophy of  Epicurus : — I  mean  the  practical  philoso- 
phy of  his  school,  90t  the  precepts  of  the  nUister ;  for 
I  have  been  too  long  at  the  university  not  to  know  that 
the  philosopher  was  himself  a  moderate  man.  But 
after  all,  would  not  some  of  us  have  been  as  great 
fools  as  Pope  ?  For  my  part,  I  wonder  that,  with 
his  quick  feelings,  her  coquetry,  and  hh  disappoint- 
ment, he  did  no  more, — instead  of  writing  some  lines, 
which  are  to  be  coiji^mned  if  false,  and  regretted  if 
true." 
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TO  MR  HOPFNER. 

*  Rarenna,  Maj  11th,  1821. 

'^  If  I  h(|d  but  known  your  notion  about  Switzerland 
before,  I  should  hare  adopted  it  at  once.  As  it  is,  I 
shall  let  the  child  remain  in  her  convent,  where  she 
seems  healthy  and  happy,  for  the  present ;  but  I  shall 
•feel  much  obfiged  if  you  will  inquirej  when  you  are 
in  the  cantons,  about  the  usual  and  better  modes  of 
education  there  for  females,  and  let  me  know  the 
result  of  your  opinions.  It  is  some  consolation  that 
both  Mr  and  Mrs  Sh^ey  have  written  to  approve 
entirely  my  placing  the  child  with  the  nuns  for  the 
preset.  I  can  refer  to  my  whole  conduct,  as  having 
neither  spared  care,  kindness,  nor  expense,  since  the 
child  was  sent  to  me.  The  people  may  say  what 
they  please,  I  musi  content  myself  with  not  deserving 
(in  this  instance)  that  they  should  speak  ill. 

''The  place  is  a  country  town,  in  a  gp^od  air, 
where  there  is  a  large  establishment  for  education, 
and  many  children,  some  of  considerable  rank,  placed 
in  it  As  a  country  town,  it  is  less  liable  to  objec- 
tions of  every  kind.  It  has  always  appeared  to  me, 
that  the  moral  defect  in  Italy  does  not  proceed  from 
a  conventual  education, — because,  to  my  certain 
knowledge,  they  come  out  of  their  convents  innocent 
even  to  ignorance  of  moral  evil, — but  to  the  state  of 
society  mto  which  they  are  directly  plunged  on  coming 
out  of  it.  It  is  like  educ«|ling  an  infant  oif  a  moun- 
tain-top, and  then  tal^ng  him  to  the  sea  and  throwing 
him  into  it  and  desiring  him  to  swim.  The  evil,  how- 
ever, though  still  too  general,  is  partly  wearing 
away,  a^  the  women  are  more  permitted  to  mairy 
from  attachment :  this  is,  I  believe,  the  case  also  in 
France,  And,  after  all,  what  is  the  higher  soeiety  of 
England  ?  According  to  my  own  experience,  and  to 
all  that  I  have  seen  and  heard  (and  I  have  lived  there 
in  the  very  highest  and  what  is  called  the  best),  no 
way  of  life  can  be  more  corrupt.  In  Italy,  however, 
it  is,  or  rather  wcu,  more  systematized;  but  now, 
they  themselves  are  ashamed  of  regular  Serventism. 
In  England,  the  only  homa^ge  which  thej  pay  to  virtue 
is  hypocrisy.  1  ^eak  of  course  of  the  tone  of  high 
life, — the  middle  ranks  may  be  very  virtuous. 

**  I  have  not  got  any  copy  (nor  have  yet  had)  of 
the  letter  on  Bowles ;  of  course  I  should  be  delighted 
to  jend  it  to  you.  How  is  Mrs  H.?  well  again,  I 
hope.  Let  me  know  when  you  set  out.  I  f  egret  that 
I  cannot  meet  you  in  the  Bernese  Alps  this  summer, 
as  I  once  hoped  and  intended.  Wi^h  my  best  respects 
to  madam, 

"  I  am  ever,  &c. 

'^  P.S.  I  gave  to  a  musicianer  a  letter  for  you  some 
tune  ago— has  he  jiresented  himself?  Perhaps  you 
could  introduce  him  to  the  Ingrams  and  other  dilet- 
tanti. He  is  simple  and  unassuming— two  strange 
things  in  his  profession — and  he  fiddles  like  Orpheus 
himself  or  Amphion:  'tH  a  pity  that  he  can't  make 
Venice  dance  a^fvay  from  the  brutal  tyrant  who 
tramples  upon  it.** 


LETTER  CCCCXXV. 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

«BIayl4th,18n. 

^  A  Milan  paper  states  that  tbe  play  has  bees 
represented  and  universally  condemned.  As  remiW' 
strance  has  been  vain,  complabt  would  be  usekai.  \ 
I  presume,  however,  for  your  own  sake  (if  not  for  | 
mine),  that  you  and  .my  other  friends  will  have  it 
least  published  my  diflferent  protests  against  its  being 
brought  upon  the  stage  at  all ;  and  have  shown  that 
EUiston  (in  8pi(^  of  the  writer)  farced  it  upon  tlw 
^  theatre.  It  would  be  nonsense  to  say  that  this  has  not 
vexed  me  a  good  deal,  but  I  am  not  dejected,  aod  1 
shall  not  take  the  usual  resource  of  blaming  the  pubEe 
(which  was  in  the  right),  or  my  friends  for  not  pr^ 
venting — ^what  they  could  not  help,  nor  \  neither— § 
forced  representation  by  a  speculating  manager.  It 
i^  a  pity  that  you  did  not  show  them  its  unfitness  for 
the  stage  before  the  play  was  published^  and  exact 
a  promise  from  the  managers  not  to  act  it.  In  ca« 
of  their  refusal,  we  would  not  have  published  it  aO. 
But  this  is  too  kite. 

"Yours. 

^  P.S»  I  enclose  Mr  Bowles's  letters ;  thank  him  is 
my  name  for  their  candour  and  kindness.— Also  a 
letter  for  Hodgson,  which  pray  forward.^  The  Milan 
paper  states  that  I  *  hrough^  forward  the  play!!!' 
This  is  pleasanter  still.  But  don't  let  yourself 
be  worried  about  it ;  and  if  (as  is  likely)  the  folly  of 
Eniston  checks  the  sale,  I  am  ready  to  make  any 
deduction,  or  the  entire  cancel  of  your  agreement. 

^  You  yriW  of  cQurse  not  publish  my  defence  of 
Gik:hrist,  as^  after  Bowjes's  good  humour  upw  the 
subject,  it  would  be  too  savage. 

^  Let  me  hear  from  you  the  particulan ;  for,  as  yet, 
I  have  only  the  simple  fact. 

^  If  you  knew  what  I  have  had  to  go  through  here, 
on  account  of  the  failure  of  these  rascally  Neapolitans, 
you  would  be  amused :  but  it  is  now  apparently  orer.  i 
Ther  seemed  disposed  to  throw  the  i^hole  project  and 
plans  of  these  parts  upon  me  chiei 
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LETTER  CCCCXXVI. 

4 

TO  MR  MOORE.     , 

«Hayl4th,ini. 

^  If  any  part  of  the  letter  to  Bowles  has  (uninte^ 
tionally,  as  far  as  I  remember  the  contents)  vexed 
you,  you  are  fully  avenged;  for  I  see  "by  an  Italiu 
paper  that^  notwithstanding  all  my  renaonstraaeei 
through  all  my  friends  (and  yourself  among  the  reit), 
the  managers  persist^  in  attempting  Ae  tragedyi 
and  that  it  has  been  *  unanimously  hissed !  1'  Tb 
is  the  consolatory  phrase  of  the  Milan  paper  (which 
detests  me  cordially  and  abuses  me,  cm  all  oocaaa>i> 
as  a  liberal),  with  the  addition,  that  J'  brought  the 
play  out'  of  my  own  good  will. 

^  All  this  is  vexatious  enough,  and  seems  a  sort  of 
dramatic  Calvinism — ^predestined  damnation,  without 
a  sinner's  own  fault.  I  took  all  the  pains  poor  aor- 
tal could  t«  prevent  this  inevitable  catastrophe— 
\  "^^Xl  b^  «w\ipeals  of  all  kinds  up  .to  the  Lord  Cbaan 
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berlaif^  and  partly  to  the  fellows  themseWes.  But, 
as  remonstrance  was  Tain,  complaint  is  useless.  I 
do  not  understand  it— for  Murray's  letter  of  the  24th, 
and  all  his  preceding  ones,  gave  me  the  strongest 
hopes  that  there  would  be  no  representation.  tAa 
yet,  I  know  nothing  but  the  fact,  which  I  presume 
to  be  true,  as  the  date  is  Paris,  and  the  30th.  They 
must  haTC  been  in  a  hell  of  a  hurry  for  this  damna- 
tion, nnce  I  did  not  even  know  that  it  was  published  j 
and,  without  its  being  first  published,  the  histrions 
could  not  haTe  got  hold  of  it.  Any  one  might  have 
seen,  at  a  glance,  that  it  was  utterly  infipracticable 
for  the  stage ;  and  this  little  accident  will  by  no  means 
enhance  its  merit  in  the  closet. 

*•  Well,  patience  is  a  virtue,  and/I  suppose,  prac- 
tice will  make  it  perfect.  Since  last  year  (spring, 
that  is)  I  Haye  lost  a  lawsuit,  of^great  importance,  on 
Rochdale  collieries — have  occ^ioned  a  divorce — have 
bad  my  poesy  disparaged  by  Murray  ai|d  the  critics — 
my  fortune  refused  to  be  placed  on  an  advantageous 
settlement  (in  Ireland)  by  the  trustees — my  life  threat- 
ened last  month  (they  put  about  a  paper  here  to  ex- 
cite an  attempt  at  my  assassination,  on  account  of 
poHtics^  and  a  notion  which  the  priests  disseminated 
that  I  was  in  a  league  against  the  Germans) — and, 
finally,  my  mother-in-law  recovered  last  fortnight, 
and  my  play  was  damned  last  week !  These  are  like 
*  the  eigbt-and-twenty  misfortunes  of  Harlequin.' 
But  they  must  be  home.  If  I  give  in,  it  shall  be 
after  keeping  up  a  spirit  at  least.  I  should  not  have 
cared  so  much  about  if^  if  our  southern  neighbours 
had  not  bungled  us  alUout  of  freedom  for  these  five 
hundred  ysarsTto  come. 


ti 


form  in  the  Gazette  of  Milaii,  &e.  I  wrote  to  you 
a  week  ago  on  the  subject.  ' 

**  Now  I  should  be  glad  to  know  \vhat  compensa- 
tion Mr  ElUston  would  make  me,  not  onl>  for  drag- 
ging my  writings  on  the  itage  in  five  days,  but  for 
being  th^  cause  4hat  I  was  kept  for  four  days  (from 
Sunday  to  Thursday  mo^ng,  the  only  post-days)  in 
the  belief  that  the  ivagedy  bad  been  ticted  and 
*  unammously  hissed ;'  and  this  with  the  addition  that 
/ '  had  brought  it  upon  the  stage,'  and  consequently 
that  none  oC«iy  friends  had  attended  to  my  request  to 
the  contrary.  Suppose  that  I  had  burst  a  blood-vessel 
like  John  Keats,  or  blown  my  brains  out  in  a  fit  of 
rage, — neither  of  which  would  have  been  unlikely  a 
few  years  ago.  At  present  I  am,  luckily,  calmer  than 
I  uied  to  be,  and  yet  I  would  not  pass  tliose  four  days 
ower  again  for — I  know  not  what.* 

^  I  wrote  to  you  to  keep  up  your  spirits,  for  re- 
proach is  useless  always,  and  irritating — but  my  feel- 
ings were  svery  much  hurt,  to  be  dragged  like  a  gl^- 

*^The  account,  given  by  Madame  Guiccioli  of  his  ahxiety 
oh  thi^Kccasion  Ailly  corroborates  his  9wn :— *  HU  quiet 
was,  in  spite  of  blmself,  often  disturbe^iS  by  public  events, 
and  by  the  attacks  which,  principally  in  his  character  oU 
author,  the  journals  levelled  at  him.  In  yiin  did  he  protest 
that  he  was  indifferent  to  these  attacks.  The  impression 
was,  it  is  true,  but  momentary,  and  he,  firom  a  feeling  of 
noble  pride,  but  too  much  disdained  to  r<^ly  to  his  detrac- 
tors.' But,  however  brief  his  annoyance  was,  it  was  suffi- 
ciently acute  to  occasion  him  much  pain,  and  to  afflict  those 
who  loved  him.  Every  occurrence  relative  to  the  bringing 
Marino  Faliero  on  the  stage  caused  him  excessire  inquie- 
tude. On  the  occasion  of  an  article  in  the  Milan  Gazette, 
in  which  ihention  was  made  of  this  affair,  he  wrote  tome  in 
the  Allowing  manner :— '  Yoa  will  see  here  confirmation  of 


"Did  TOU  know  John  Reals?  They  say  that  he  *what  I  told  you  the  otHfer  day!  I  am  sacrificed  in  every 
was  killed  by  a  review  of  him  m  the  Quarteriy — ^if  he 
be  dead,  which  i  railly  doa't  know.  I  don't  under- 
stand that  yielding  sensitiveness.  What  I  feel  (as' 
at  this  piesent)  is  an  immense  rage  for  eight-and-forty 
hours,  and  then,  as  usual — unless  this  time  it  should 
last  longer.    I  must  get  oin  horseback  to  quiet  me. 

**  Yours,  &c. 
**  Francis  I  wrote,  j»fter  the  battle  of  Pavia,  *  All 
is  lost  except  our  honour.'  A  hissed  author  may  re- 
Terse  it — *  Nothing  is  lost,  except  our  honour.' °  But 
the  horses  are  waiting,  and  the  "paper  full.  I  wrote 
last  week  to  you  " 


^^BTTER  CCCCXXVII. 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

•Ravenna,  May  19th,  1881. 
^  By  the  papers  of  Thursday,  and  two  letters  of 
Mr  Rinnaird,  I  perceive  that  the  Italian  gazette  had* 
lied  mos^talically,  and  that  the  drama  had  not 
been  hissed,  tfnd  that  my  friends  %ad  interfered  to 
prevent  the  representation.  So  it  seems  they  continue 
tp  act  it,  in  spite  of  us  all :  for  this  we  must '  trouble 
them  at  'size.'  Let  it  by  all  means  be  brought  to  a 
plea :  I  am  determined  to  try  the  right,  and  will  meet 
the  expenses.  The  reason  of  the  Lombai^  lie  was 
that  the  Aus^aus-^who  keep  up  an  Inquisition 
throughout  Italy,  and  a  liet  of  names  pi  all  who 
think  or  speak  of  any  thing  but  in  favour  ef  their  des- 
potism— have  for  five  years  past  abused  me  in  every 


way.Vithout  knowing  the  why  or  the  whertfore.  The  tra- 
gedy in  question  is  not  (nor  ever  was)  written  for,  or  adapt- 
ed tp,  the  stage ;  nevertheless,  the  plan  is  not  romantic ;  It 
if  rather  regular  than  otherwise ;— in  point  of  unity  of  time, 
indeed,  perfectly  regular,  and  failing  but  slight^  in  unity 
of  plaee.  You  well  luio\*iwhether  it  was  ever  my  intention 
to  have  it  acted,  since  it  was  written  at  your  side,  and^  at 
a  period  assuredly'  rather  more  tragical  to  me  as  a  man 
than  as  an  author  ;  for  you  were  in  affliction  and  peril.  In 
the  mea|^  time,  I  learn  fVom  yonr  Gazette  that  a  cabal  and 
party  has  been  formed,  while  I  myself  have  never  caken  the 
slightest  step  in  the  business.  It  is  said  that  the  author 
read  it  aloud !  i !—iiere,  probably,  at  Ravenna?— and  to 
whom?  perhaps  to  Fletcher! ! '—that  illustrious  literary 
character,  &c.«  &c.*— "Ma  per6  la  sua  tranquillita  era  sue 
malgrado  sovente  alterata  dalle  publiche  vicende,  e  dagli 
attacchi  che  spesso  si  diriggevano  a  Ihi  nei  giomali  come 
,  ad  autore  principalmeifle.  Era  invano  che  egll  protestava 
indifferenza  per  codesti  attacchi.  Limpressione  non  era  h 
vero  che  momentanea,  e  pnrtroppo  per  una  nobile  flerezsa 
sdiCH^ava  sempre  di  rispondere  ai  suoi  detrattori.  Ma  per 
quanto  fosse  breve  quella  impressione  era  per6  assaiTorte 
per  farlo  molto  soffVire  e  per  affliggere  quelli  che  lo  ama- 
#ano.  Tuttocid  che  ebbe  luogo  per  la  rappresentazione  del 
suo  Marino  Faliero  lo  inquiet6  pure  moltissime  e  dietro  ad 
un  articolo  di  una  Gazzetta  di  Milano  in  cni  si  parlava  dl 
quell'  aflhre  d^li  m^risse  cosi— '  Ecco  la  verity  di  ci6  che 
io  vi  dissi  pochi  giomi  fa,  come  v^go  sacrificato  in  tutte  le 
maniere  senza  sapere  Wperchi  %  il  come.  La  tragedia  di 
oitf  si  parla  non  ^  ( e  non  era  mai )  uh  scritta  ne  adattata  al 
teatro ;  ma  non  h  pero  romantico  11  disegno,  h  pinttosto 
regolare— regolarissimo  per  Tunit^  del  tempo,  e  mancando 
poco  a  quella  del  sitA.  Voi  sapete  b^ne  se  io  aveva  in- 
te||zionedi  farla  Tappfesentare^poicli^  era  scritta  al  vostro 
fianeo  e  nei  momenti  per  cei^  piii  tragtci  per  me  come 
uomo  che  come  autore, —  perch^  voi  eravate  in  aflanno  ed 
in  pericolo.  Intanto  sento  dalla  vostra  Gazzetta  che  sia 
nata  una  cabala,  un  partito.  e  senza  ch'io  vi  abbia  presa  la 
minima  parte.  Si  dice  cYntrantore  nefece  la  lettura  11 1— 
qui  forse  ?  a  Ravenna  ?—ed  a  chi  ?  forse  a  Fletcher! ! !—  quel 
illostre  letterato.  &c.f  8cc  '  *  * 
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NOTICES  OP  THE 


1. 


diator  to  the  fate  of  a  gladiator  by  that  *  retfarhtSt' 
Mr  EllistoD.  As  to  his  4efence  and  ofiiers  of  compen- 
sation,*'what  ball  this  to  the  purpose?    It  is  like 


Lotiis  the  XlVth,  who  insisted  upon  buying  at  any   Sactj,  and  not.  of  opinions.    I  presume  that] 


by  causing  Mr  Gazette  of  France  to  conttu 
self,  which,  I  suppose,  be  is  used  to.  I  nevei 
a  foreign  criticism ;  but  this  is  a  mere  n 


I 


price  Algernon  Sydney's  horse,  ^and,  on  his  refusal, 
on  taking  it  by  force,  Sydney  shot  his  horse.  <^  I  could 
not  shoot  my  tragedy,  but  I  would  have  flung  it  into 
the  firci' rather  than  have  bad  it  represented. 

^  1  have  npw  written  nearly  three  acts  of  another 
(intending  to  complete   it   in   five),  and  am  more 
anxioul  than  ever  to  be  preserved    frofn   such  a 
breach  of  all  literaiy  courtesy  and  gentlemanly  con- 
sideration. 

^  If  we  succeed,  well ;  if  not,  previous  to  any  future 
publication  we  will  request  a  promise  not  to  be  act- 
ed, which  I  would  even  pay  for  (as  money  is  their 
object),  or  I  will  not  publish — which,  however,  you 
wHl  probably  not  much  regret. 

^  The  Chancellor  has  behaved  nobly.  You  have 
al«D  conducted  yourself  in  the  most  salisfactorji.  man- 
ner; and  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  any  body  ^t 
the  stage -players,  aad  th6ir  proprietor.  1  #as  al- 
ways so  civil  to  Btlistoik'ipei^nally  that  he  ought  to 
have  been  t^- last  tpa^bnpt  to  injure*me. 

"  Th^re  is  a'^mdst  rattfing*  thunderstorm  pelting 
away  at  this  present  writing;  so  that  I  write  neither 
by  day,  nor  by  candle,  nor  torchlight,  but  by  light- 
ning light :  the  flashes  aie  a»  brilliant  as  the  most 
gaseous  glow  of  the  gas-light  company.  My  chimney«> 
board  has  just  been  thrown  down  by  a  gust  of  wind  : 
I  thought  that  it  was  the  -Botcl  Thunder"  and  'Brisk 
Lightning  in  person. — Three  of  us  would  ba^too 
many.    There  it  goes— flash  tfgain !  b^t 

'  I  tax  not  yon,  ye  elements,  with  uukindness ; 
I  never^gave  ye/ranks,  nor  call'd  upon  ybu :' 

as  I  have  done  by  and  upon  Mr  EUiston. 

**  Why  do  you  not  write  ?  *  You  should  at'  le^st 
send  me  a  line  of  particulars  :  I  know  nothing  yet  but 
by  Galignani  and  the  Honourable  Douglas. 

**  Well,  andliow  does  our  Pope  controversj^  go  on? 
and  the  pamphlet?  It  is  impossible  to  write  any 
news :  the  Austrian  scoundrels  rummage  all  letters. 

^  P.  S.  I  cauld  have  sent  you  a  good  deal  of  gossip 
and  some  r«il  information,  were  it  not  that  all  let- 
ters pass  throu|[;h  the  Barbarians'  inspection,  and  I 
have  no  wish  to  inform  them  of  any  thing  but  my 
utter  abhorrence  of  them  and  theirs.  They  have 
only  conquered  by  treachery,  however.** 


LETTER    CCgCXXVIII.  i 

TO  MR  MOORE. 

<(  Ravenna,  May  20th,  1821. 
**  Since  I  wrote  to  you  last  vVeek,  I  have  received 
English  letters  and  papers,  by  which  t  perceive  thi^ 
what.  I  took  for  an  Italian  truth  is,  after  all,  a  French 
lie  of  the  Gazette  de  France.  Ii^ntaias  two  ultra- 
falsehoods  in  aspmany  line^.  In  the  first  place.  Lord 
B.  did  not  biing  forward  his  play,  but  opposed  the 
same  ;  and,  secondly,  it  was  not  condemned,  but  is 
continued  to  b6  acjted,  in  dcsjpite  of  publisher,  author. 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  (for  aught  4  know  to  the  con- 
trary) of  audience,  up  to  the  firs^of  May,  at  least — 
the  latest  date  of  my  letters.  You  wiU  oblige  me,  then, 
*  - 


En^h  and  Freneh  interest  enough  to  do 
me — though,  to  be  sure,  as  it  is  nothing 
truth  which  we  wish  to'  state,  the  insertioa 
more  diflScult. 

i^^As  I  have  written  to  you  often  lat^x' 
length,  I  won't  bore  you  further  now,  th^, 
ging  you  to  comply  with  niy  request;  an 
sujne  Uie^ esprit  du  corps' {is  it  ^du'dr'i 
this  is  more  than  I  know)  will  sufficiendy  oi 
as  one  of  *  ours/  to  set  this  a&ir  in  its  real 
Relieve  me  always  yours  ever  and. most  affecti 


LiTTER  CCCCXXIX. 

TO  Mfi  HOPPNER. 

* 

*^  Ravenna,  May  20 
^  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  what  ^(f 
Switzerland,  and  will  ponder  upon  it.  Iwc 
ther  she  married  there  than  here  for  that  i 
For  fortune,  I  shall  tnake  all  that  I  can  spa 
live  and  she  l»  correct  in  her  conduct),  and  i 
before  she  is  settled,  I  have  left  Jier  by  wiElt 
sand  pounds,  which  is  a  fair  provision  otddl 
for  a  natural  child. .  I  shalLincrease  it  all  I 
circuQistanceS:  permit  mie ;  put,  of  course  ( 
other  human  things),  this  is  very  uoceitai|. 

"Yo\i*will, oblige  me  ?ery  much  by  interfi 
have  the  facts  of  ihe  play-acting  stated,! 
scoundrels  appear  to  be  organizing  a<«ystem  c 
against  me,  because  I  am  in  their '  list.*  I  ( 
thing  for  their  criticism^  but  the  matter  of 
have  written /oi(r  acts  of  another^tragedy,  so 
they  can*i  bullyme. 

^  You  know,  I  suppo^,  that  they  actnaB] 
list  of  all  individuals  in  Italy  who  dislike  t 
must  be  numerous.  Their  suspicions  and 
alamis  about  my  conduct  and  presumed  iata 
the  late  row  were  tfiily  ludicrous — ^though,  do 
you,  I  touched  upon  them  lightly,  ^iniey  b 
and  still  believe  here,  or  afiect  to  believe  it. 
whole  plan  and  iroject  of  rising  was  settled 
and  the  means  furnished,  &c.  &c.  .^11  tl 
more  fomented  by  the  barbarian  ageqits,  who 
merous  here  (one  of  them  was  stabbed  ye 
by  the  way,  but  not  dangerously] :— and  a 
when  the  Commandant  was  shot  here  before  i 
in  December,  I  took  him  'into  my  house,  w 
i^A  every  assistance^  till  he  died  on  Fletchei 
and  although  not  one  of  them  dared  to  i^ 
into  their  houses^^ but  "myself,  they  leavii^ 
perish  in  the  night  in  the  streets,  they  pi 
paper  about  three  months  ago,  denouw^ 
the  Chief  of  the  Liberals,  and  stirring  up  pe 
assassinate  me.  Butlthis  shall  never  sile 
bully  my  opinions.  All  this  came  firom  the  * 
Barbarians."  '^ 
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LETTER  CCCCXXX. 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

«  Ravenna,  May  25tti,  1821. 
^MRMORAt, 

**  Sttce  I  wrote  the  coclosed.a  week  ago,  and  for 
some  weeks  Jl)ef(Hse,  I  |iaTe  not  bad  a  line  ftqm  you : 
DOW,  I  should  be  glad  to  knfow  upon  what  principle 
of  coininon  or  icitcommon  feelings  you  leave  me  with- 
out any  informatioipi  bui(  what  I  deriTe  frdkn  garbled 
gazctties  in  English,  and  abusive  ones  in  Italian  (the 
Gerlnans  |Atiug  me,  as  a  coal-kaaver),  while  all 
Ibis  Irick-up  W  been  going  on  about  the  plly  ?  ,  You 
SHABBY'  fellow  III  Were  it  not  for  two  letters  from 
Douglal  Kinqaird^  1  should  have  been  as  ignorant  as 
you  aie  neglig^t. 

.  ^  So,  I  hear  Dowles  Jias  !>een  abusing  Hobhouse  ? 
if  that's  the.case^  he  has  broken  the  truce,  like  Mo- 
riDo's  successor,  and  I  will  cut  him  otit,  as  Cochrane 
did  the  fismeraldn. ' 

**  SincQ  I  wroto  the  enclosed  jacket,  I  have  com- 
pleted (but  not  copied  out)  four  acts  o^a  new  tragedy. 
When  I  have  finish^  th^  fifth»  I  will  copy  it  out.  It 
is  on  the  subject  of '  Sardanapalus,'  the  last  king  of 
|he  As^rians.-  The  words  Queen  and  Pavilion  oc- 
cur^ but  it  is  not  an  aUusion  to  his  Britannic  ]V|fL[esty , 
as  you  may  tremulously  imagine.  This  you  ^I  one 
day  see  (if  I  finish  it],  as  I  have  made  Sardanapalus 
brave  (though  voluptuous,  as  histor/represents  him), 
and  also  aa»amiable  as  my  poor  powers  could  render 
hinf : — so  that  it  could  neither  be  truth  nor  satire  on 
tfny  Kving  monarch.  I  have  strict^  preserved  all  the 
unities  hitherto,' and  mean  to  continue  them  in  the 
fifth,  if  possible ;  but  noi  for  the  stage.  *  Yours,  in 
haste  and^atred,  you  shabby  correspondent ! 

LETTER  CCCCXXXI. 

TO  MR  HURRAY 

"  Raveana,  Blay  28th.  I82I. 
**  Since  my  last  of  the  26th  or  5^th,  I  Uave  dashed 
pffmy  fifth  act  of  the  tragedy  called  *  Sardanapalus.' 
But  now  comes  the  copying  over,  which  may  prove 
bbavy  work — ^heavy  to  the  writer  as  to  the  reader. 
I  have  vnritten  to  you  at  least  six  times  sans  answer, 
which  proves  you  to  be  a — bookseller.  I  ptay  you 
to  send  me  a  copy  c^  Mr  Wrangkam's  reformation 
of  *Langhome'8  Plutarch.'  I  have  the  Grefek,  which 
is  s(H|^ewhat  small  of  print,  and  the  Italian^  which  is 
too  heavy  in  style,  and  as  false  as  a  Neapolitan  pa- 
triot proclamation.  I  pray  you  also  to  send  me  a 
Life,  published  some  years  ago,  of  the  Magician 
ApoUonitcs  of  Tyana.  It  is  in  English,  and  I  think 
edited  or  ivritten  by  what  Martin  Marprelate  calls  *  a 
bouncing  priest.*  I  shall  trouble  you  no  farther 
with  this  sh^et^han  with  the  postage.  «  ^ 
«  "  Yours,  &c. 

"N.  . 
^  P.S.  Since  I  wrote  this,  I  determined  to  enck>se 
it  (as  a  half  Sheet)  to  Mr  Kinnaird,  who  will  haVe  the 
goodness  to  forward  it.    Be§ides,  it  saves  sealing- 


» 


wax. 


n 


LETTER  CCCCXXXIL 

TO  MR   MURRAX. 

*'  Ravenna,  May  30th,  1831. 
''DEAR  MORAY,  ^ 

^  You  say  you  have  written  often :  I  have  only 
received  yours  of  the  eleventh,  which  is  very  short. 
By  this  post,  in  five  packets,  I  send  you  the  tragedy 
of  Sardanapalus,  which  is  written  in  a  rough  hand  : 
perhaps  Mrs  Leigh  can  help  you  fp  decipher  it.^ 
You  will  please  to  acknowledge  it  by  returp  of  post. 
You  will  remark  that  the  unities  are  all  strictly  ob> 
served.  The  scene  passes  in  the  same  hail  alv^ays : 
the  time,  a  summer's  night,  about  aine  hours,  oe 
l^s,  though  it  l^egins  before  suhset  and  ends  after 
suniise.  lb  the  third  act,  when  Sardanapalus  calll 
for  a  mirror  to  loote  at  himself  in  his  armour^  recol- 
lect to  quote  the  Latin  passage  from  Juvenal  upon 
Otho  (a  similar«haracter,  who  did  the  slime  thing) : 
Giiford  will  help  you  to  it  The  trait  is  perhaps  too* 
familiar,  but  it ,  is  historical  (of  Othof  at  legst),  and 
natural  in  an  e£feminate  character.'' 


LETTER  CCCCX^^XIII. 

TO  MR  HOPPNER.  ' 

^  <'Ravenna.Mfly3l8t,182I. 

^  I  enclose  you  another  letter,  which  will  only  con- 
firm what  I  have  said  to  you. 

^  About  Allegra.  I  will  take  some  decisive  step  in 
the  course  of  the  year ;  at  present,  she  is  so  happy 
where  she  is,  that  perhaps  she  had  better  have  her 
alphabet  hnpart^d  in  her  convent 

^  What  you  say  of  the  Dante  is  the  first  I  have 
heard  of  it— all  seeme4  to  be  mei^d  in  the  roti^about 
the  tragedy.  Continue  it ! — Alas !  what  could  Dante 
himself  now  prophecy  about  Italy  ?  I  am  glad  you 
like  it,  however,  but  doubt  that  you  will  be  si.'igular  * 
in  your  opinion.-  My  new  tragedy  is  completed. 

"  The  B  *  *  is  right j — I  ought  to  have  mentioned 
her  hum(kir  and  amiability,  but  I  thought  at  her 
gixty,  beauty  would  be  mC%t  agreeable  or  least 
likely.  However,  it  shall  be  rectified  in  a  new  edi- 
. ,.  tion ;  and  if  any  of  the  parties  have  eith%r  looks  or 
qualities  which  they  wish  to  be  noticed,  let  me  have 
a  minute  of  them.  I  have  no  private  nor  personal 
dislike  to  Vhiice,  rather  the  contrary,  but  I  merely 
speak  of  what  is  the  subject  of  all  remarks  and  all 
writers  upon  her  present  state.  ,  Let  me  hear  from 
you  before  you  start.     Believe  me, 

"  Ever;  &c. ' 

"  P.  S.  Did  you  receive  two  idlers  of  Douglas 
Kinnaird's  in  m  endorse  from  me?  Remember  me 
to  Mengaldo,  Soranzo,  and  all  who  care  that  I  should 
remember  them.  The  letter >  alluded  to  in  ^le' en- 
closed *  to  the  Cardinal,*  was  m  answer  to  some 
.  queries  of  the  government,  about  a  poor  devil  of  a 
Neapolitan,  arrested  at  dinigaglia  on  suspicion,  who 
came  to  beg  of  me  here ;  being  Yrith^oul  breeches, 
^nd  coHseqnenjpy  without  pockets  for  halfpence,  I 
relieved  and  forwarded  him  td  his  country,  and  they 
arrested  him  at  Pesaro  on  suspicion,  and  have  suicc 


\ 
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interrogated  me  (civilly  and  politely,  however)  about 
him.  I  sent  them  the  poor  man's  petition,  and  such 
information  as  I  bad  about  him,  which,  I  trust,  will 
get  liim  out  again,  that  is  to  say,  if  they  give  him  a 
fiur  hearing.  < 

**  I  am  content  with  the  article.  Pray,  did  you 
receive,  some  posts  ago,  Moore's  lines,  which  I  fn- 
closed  to  you,  written  at  Pvlt'is  ?  ^ 


LETTER  ccccxxxnr. 

•  H       ■ 

10  MR  MOORE. 

>*  ^  *  ■     . 

^>  "  Ravenna,  June  4th,  IS2I. 

**  You  hav^  not  written  lately,  as  is  the  usual  cus- 
tom with  literary  gentleman,  to  console  their  friends 
with  their  observations  in  cases  of  magnitude.  ^1  do 
not  know  whether  I  sent  you^my  '  Elegy  on  the 
recovery  of  Lady  *  *  :* — 

*  Behold  the  blcasings  of  a  lucky  lot— 
*  My  play  u  damn*4>  and  Lady  *  *  not. 

^  The  papers  (and  perhaps  your  letters)  will  hav« 
put  you  in  possession  of  Muster  Elliston's  dramatic 
behaviour.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  play  vvas 
"^fitted  for  thje  stage  by  Mr  Dibdin,  who  is  the  tailor 
upon  such  occasions,  and  will  have  taken  measure 
•with  hisf  usual  accuracy.  I  hear  that  it  is  still  con- 
tinued to  be  ^performed — a  piece  of  obstinacy  for 
which  it  is  some  consolation  to  thiftk  that  the  discour- 
teous histrio  will  be  out  of  pocket. 

^  You  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  I  have  finished 
another  tragedy  iafive  acts,  observing  all  the  unities 
strictly.  It  is  cal^d  *  Sardanapalus,'  and  was  sent 
by  last  post  to  England.  It  is  not  for  the  stage,  any 
more  than  the  other  was  intended  for  it,-— ^^nd  I  shall 
take  better  care  this  time  that  they  don't  get  hold 
on't.  ' 

^  I  have  also  sent,  two  months  ago,  a  further  letter 
on  Bowles,  &c. ;  but  he  sfeems  to  be  so  taken  up  with 
my  '  respect'  (as  he  calls  it)  towards  him  in  the  for- 
mer case,  tlmt  I  am  not  sure  that  it  w4111}e  pubUshed, 
being  somewhat  too  full  of '  pastime  and  j^rodigality.' 
I  learn  from  some  private  letters  of  Bowles's,  that 
you  were  '  the  gentlenlan  in  asterisks.'  Who  would 
have  dreamed  it?  you  see  what  mischief  that  clergy- 
man has  done  by  printing  notes  withoutnames.  How^ 
the  deuce  was  I  to  suppose  that  the  first  four  aste- 
risks meant  *  Campbell'  and  not  '•Pope*  and  that  the 
blank  signature  meant  Thomas  ]y;[oore.*    You  see 


what  comes  (^4>eing  fiuniliar  with  parsoas.  Hisi 
swers  have  not^  yet  reached  me^  buf  I  and 
from  Hobhouse,  that  he  (H.)  is  attacked  in  than. 
that  be  the  case,  Bowles  has  broken  the  truce  (i 
be  himself  proclaimed,  by  the  way)  and  I  miBtl 
at  him  again. 

^  Did  you  receive  my  letters  with  the  twovf 
concluding  sheets  of  Memoranda  ? 

'^  There  are  no  news  here  to  interest  mod 
GermtUMipy  {boasting  hiniself  such)  was  stabbedl 
week,  but  not  mortally.    The  moment  I  heardi 
he  went  about  bulging  and  boasting,  itwaseasjl 
me,  or  any  one  else,  to  foretel  wbat  would  occnrl 
him,  which  I  did,  and  it  came  to  pass  in  two 
after.    He  has  got  off,  however,  for  a  slight  in 

^  A  row  the  other  night,  about  a  lady  of  the 
between  her  various  loyers,  occasioned  a , 
discharge  of  pistols,  but  nobody  wounded, 
scandal,  however— plai^^d    by   her   lover-<9 
thrashed  by  her  husband,  for  inconstancy  to  hem*! 
gular  Servente,  who  is  coming  home  post  aJioat  it,  ui| 
she  herself  retired  in  confusion  into  the  couiili7,i 
though  it  is  the  acme  of  the  opera  season.  AD  I 
*women  furious  against  her  (she  herself  haviagiieei] 
censorious)  fo|^  being  found  out.    She  is  a 
w omanr-a  Countes *** * — a fin§  oldYitigotb i 
or  Ostrogoth. 

^The  Greeks!  what  thmk  you?    Tbeyuc 
old  acG^aintance8-*-but  what  to  think  I  kobw  tA} 
Let  us  nope,  howsomever. 

"  Yours, 


*  In  their  eagerness,  like  tme  controveFsialists,  to  avail 
themselves  of  every  passing  advantage,  and  convert  even 
straws  into  weapons  on  an- emergency,  my  two  friends, 
during  their  short  warfkre,  contrived  to  place  roe  in  that 
sort  of  embamulsiii%  position,  the  most  i^rovoking  feature 
of  which  is,  that  it  excites  more  amusement  than  sympathy. 
On  the  one  side,  Mr  Bowles  chose  to  cite,  as  a  support  to  his 
argume;it,  ashort  fragment  of  a  note,  addressed  to  him,  as 
he  stated,  by  «  a  gentreman  of  the  highest  literary,  &c.,  &c.» 
and  saying,  in  reference  to  Mr  Bowles's  former  pamphlet, 
*  Yon  have  hit  the  right  nail  09  the  h^ad,  and  *>*  *  *  too." 
This  short  scrap  wa«  signed  with  four  asterisks ;  and  when, 
on  the  appearance  of  Mr  Bowles's  Letter;  I  met  with  it  in 
his  pages,  not  the  slightest  suspicion  eveifcrossed  mymind 
tbat  I  had  been  myself  the  writer  1>f  it ;— my  communica- 
tions with  my  reverend  friend  and  neighbour  baring  beeiL 
( for  years,  I  am  proud  to  say)  (Efficiently  fr^fluent  to  allow 


LETTER  CCCCXXXW. 

,  TO   MR  MOORE. 

"  Ravenna,  Jane  IBti,  Ift 
"Your  dwarf  of  a  letter  came  yesterday.  TWj 
is  right  J — keep  to  four  *  magnum  opus'— iMg«>l*| 

of  such  a  hasty  compliment  to  his  disputative  powmiK* 
ing  from  my  memory.  When  Lord  Byron  took  tke  M 
against  Mr  Bowiei^s  Letter,  this  unlucky  scrap,  10 
ritatively  brought  forward,  was,  of  course,  tootea|i(iV> 
mark  for  his  facetiousness  to  be  resisted;  m«teipcd>l 
as  the  person  mentioned  in  it,  as  having  safieredft*  * 
reverend  critic's  vigour,  appeared,  f^om  the  namberoftt' 
terisks  employed  in  designating  him,tohaye  beeafot»^ 
self,  though,  in  a  reality,  the  name  was  that  of  XrBotlst 
former  antagonist,  Mr  Campbell.  The  noble  aatfhit: 
it  is  needless  to  say,  made  the  most  of  (his  vulnenAle  ^ 
and  few  readers  could  have  been  more  diverted  tbH  I  *■ 
with  his  happy  ridicule  of  *  the  gentleman  itfa^fl^ 
little  thinking  that  I  was  myself,  all  the  while,  thii  wM 
victim,— nor  was  it  till  about  the  time  of  tte  receipii>H| 
above  letter,  that,  by  some  communication  on^^'V'^ 
front  a  friend  in  England,  I  wlia  startled  intotkenc<w' 
tion  of  my  own  share  in  the  transaction. 

While  by  one  A-iend  I  was  thus  unconscionslj.if 
cently,  drawn  into  the  scrape,  the  other  was  not  dH 
rendering  me  the  same  friendly  service;— for,  oi^*Pf^ 
ance  of  Lord  Byron's  answer  to  Mr  Bowles,  I  bad  (Ik  si^ 
tificatiop  of  finding  that,  with  a  far  less  pardlbableviiti' 
reserve,  he  had  all  but  named  me  as  hii  autboritjftf* 
anecdote  of  his  reverend  opponent's  early  daji,  *l"^v 
had,  in  the  course  of  an  after-dinner  conversation,  tokili* 
at  Venice,  and  which,— pleasant  in  itself,  and,  whethirtnt 
or  false,  harmless,— derived  its  sole  fting  fi«Mitbe  Biuff 
in  which  the  noble  disputant  triumphantly  applied  H.  Sk> 
are  the  consequences  of  one's  near  and  dear  friendi  twK 
to  controversy. 
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rate  away.  Now,  if  we  were  but  together  a  little  to 
combineour' Journal  of  Tre?oux!'  But  it  is  useless 
to  sigh,  and  yet  Tery  natural, — for  I  think  you  and  I 
draw  better  together,  in  the  social  line,  than  any  two 
othqr  living  authors. 

**  I  forgot  to  ask  you  if  you  had  seen  your  owu 
panegyric  in  the  correspondence  of  Mrs  Waterhouse 
and  Colonel  Berkeley  ?  To  be  sure,  their  moral  is 
not  quite  exact;  but  your  passion  is  fully  e&ctive; 
and  all  poetry  of  the  Asiatic  kind — I  mean  Asiatic, 
as  the  Romans  called  ^Asiatic  oratory/  and  not  be- 
cause the  scenery  is  Oriental — ^must  be  tried  by  that 
test  only.  I  ara  not  quite  sure  that  I  shall  allow  the 
Miss  Byrons  (legil!im&te  or  illegitimate)  to  read  Lalla 
Rookh — ^in  the  first  place,  on  account  of  this  said 
passion;  and,  in  the  second,  thattbey  mayn't disco- 
yer  that  there  was  a  better  poet  than  papa. 

^  You  say  nothing  of  politics — but,  alasl  what  can 
be  said  ? 

'^e  World  is  a  bnadle  of  hay, 
Mankind  arc;  the  asMs  who  poll. 
Each  tugs  it  a  different  way^- 
And  the  greatest  of  all  is  John  Boll  I . 

^  How  do  you  cah  your  new  proje<$?  I  have  sent 
to  Murray  a  new  tragedy,  ycleped  *  Sardanapalus,^ 
writ  according  to  Aristotle — all,  save  the  chorus — I 
could  not  reconcile  me  to  that.  I  have  begun  another, 
and  am  in  the  second  act ; — so  you  see  I  saunter  on 
as  usuaL 

^  Bowles's  answers  have  reached  me ;  but  J  can  t 
go  on  disputing  for  ever, — particularly  in  a  pbUte 
manner.  I  suppose  he  will  take  being  silent  for  si- 
lenced.  He  has  beea  so  civil  that  I  can't  find  it  in 
my  liver  to  be  facetious  with  him,— else  I  had  a  savage 

joke  or  two  at  his  service. 

♦  *  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

^  I  can't  send  you  the  little  journal,  because  it  is  in 
boards,  and  I  can*(  trust  ft  per  post.    Don't  suppose 
it  is  any  thing  particular ;  but  it»  will  show  the  inten- 
tions of  the  natives   at  that  time— and  one  or  two 
'  other  tilings,  chiefly  personal,  like  the  former  one. 

''So,  Longman  don't  bite,—>-h  was  my  wish  to  have 
made  that  work  of  use.  Could  yon  nt>t  raise  a  sum 
upon  it  (however  small),  reserving  the  power  of  re- 
deeming it,  on  repayment  ? 

"Are  you  m  Paris,  or  a  villaging?  If  you  are  in  the 
city,  you  will  never  resist  the  Anglo-invasion  you 
speak  of.  I  do  not  see  an  Englishman  in  half  a  year ; 
and  when  I  do,  I  turn  my  horse's  head  the  other 
way.  The  fact,  which  you  will  find  in  the  last  note 
to  the  Doge,  has  given  me  a  good  excuse  for  quite 
dropping  the  l^t  connexion  with  travellers. 

''I  do  not  recollect  t^e  speech  you  speak  of,,  but 
suspect"^  it  is  not  the  Doge's,  but  one  of  Israel 
Bertuccio  to  Calendaro.  I  hope  you  think  that 
E&tOn  behaved  shamefully — it  is  my  only  consolation. 
I  made  the  Milanese  fellows  contradict  their  lie, 
which  they,  did  with  the  grace  of  people  used  to  it. 

**  Yours,  &c." 


LETTER  iCCCCaCXXVL 

TO  MR  MOORE. 

«  Ravenna,  July  6th,  1881. 
'^How  could  you  suppose  that  I  ever  would  allow 
any  thing  that  couidhe  itud  on  your  account  to  weigh 
with  me?  I  only  regret  that  Bowles  had  not  said  that 
you  were  the  writer  of  that  note  until  afterwards,  when^ 
out  he  comes  with  it,  in  a  private  letter  to  Murray, 
which  Murray  sends  to  me.    D— n  the  controversy  1 

« I>— n  Twizzle, 
D—n  the  bell, 
A.nd  d—n  the  fool  who  rung  it— Well ! 
From  all  sach  plagues  I  'II  quickly  be  deliver'd. 


"I  have  had  a  friend  of  your  Mr.  Irving's— a  vfery 
pretty  Ud — a  Mr.  Coolidge,  of  Boston— only 
somewhat  too  full  of  poesy  and  *  entusymusy.'  I  was 
very  civil  to  him  during  his  few  hours'  stay,  and 
talked  with  him  much  of  Irving,  whose  writings  are 
my  delight.  But  Isuspect  that  he  did  not  take  quite 
so  jnuch  to  me,  from  his  having  expected  to  meet  a 
misanthropicail  gentleman,  in  wolf-skin  breeches,  and 
aosweriilg  in  fierce  monosyllables,  instead  of  a  man  of  i 
this  world.  I  can  never  get  people  |o  understand 
that  poettyis  the  e%Tprea»ionj}f  excited  passion,  and 
thq(t  there  is  no  Such  thing  as  a  life  of  passion  any 
more  tbi^  a  continuous  earthquake,  or  an  eternal 
fever.  Besides,  who  would  ever  sAave  themselves 
in  such  a^tate?  ^ 

^I  havd  had  a  curious  letter  to-day  from  a  girl  in 
England  (I  never  saw  her),  who  says  she  is  given  over 
of  a  decline,  but  could  not  go  out  of  the  worid 
without  thanking  me  for  the  delight  which  my  poesy 
for  several  years,  &c.  &c.  &c.  It  is  signed  simply 
N.  N.  A.  and  has  not  a  word  of '  cant'  or  preachment 
in  it  upon  any  opinions.  She  merely  says  that  she 
is  dying,  and  that  as  I  had  contributed  so  highlj  to 
her  existing  pleasure,  she  thought  that  she  might  say 
so,  begging  me  to  bum  her  letter — which,  by  the 
way,  I  can  not  do,  as  I  look  upon  such  a  letter,  in 
such  circumstances,  as  better  than  a  diploma  fropa 
Gottingen.  I  once  had  a  letter  from  Drontheim,  in 
Norway  (but  not  from  a  dying  wbman),  in  verse,  on 
the  same  score  of  gratulation.  These  are  the  things 
which  make  one  at  times  believe  oneself  a  poet.  But 
if  I  must  believe  that  ♦♦♦♦♦,  and  such  fellows, 
are  poets  also,  it  is  better  to  be  out  of  the  corps.  > 

^I  am  now  in  the  fifth  act  of 'Fosc&ri,'  being  the 
third  tragedy  in  twelve  inonths,  besides  proses;  so 
you  perceive  that  I  am  not  at  aU  idle.  And  are  you, 
too,  busy  ?  I  doubt  that  your  life  at  Paris  draws  too 
much  upon  your  time,  which  is  a  pity.  Can't  you 
divide  your  day,  so  as  to  combine  both  ?  I  have  had 
plenty  of  all  sorts  of  worldly  business  on  my  bands 
last  year, — and  yet  it  is  not  so  di£Bcult  to  g^vc  a  few 
hours  to  the  Muses.  This  sentesnce  is  so  like  *  *  *  * 
that—  **Ever,&c. 

^  If  we  were  together,  I  should  pubUsh  both  my 
plays  (periodically)  in  our  joint  journal.  It  should 
be  our  plan  to  publish  all  our  best  things  in  that 


way 


» 


In  the  Journal  entitled  ^Detached  Thoughts,**  I 
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find  the  tribute  to  his  genius  which  he  here  mentions, 
as  wel}  as  some  others,  Ihu^  interestingly  dwelt  upon. 

^  As  far  as  fame  goes  (that  is  to  sajr,  living  fame) 
I  have  had  my  share,  perhaps — mdeed,  certainly — 
more  than  my  deserts. 

^  Some  odd  instances  have  occurred,  to  my  own 
experience,  of  the  wild  and  strange  pTaces  to  which  a 
name  may  penetrate,  and  where  it  may  impress. 
Two  years  jtgq  (almost  three,  being  in  August  or 
July,  1819,)  I  received  at  Ravenna  a  letter,  'mEnglish 
verse,  from  DrontAeim  in  Norway,  wrhtiea  by  a 
Norwegian,  and  full  of  the  usual  compliments,  ^, 
&c.  It  is  still  somewhere  amongst  iny  papers.  In 
the  lame  month  I  received  an  invitation  into  Holfiteih 
from  a  Mr.  Jacobsen  (I  think)  of  Hambui|;h :  also, 
by  the  same  medium,  a  translation  of  M«dora*s  song 
in  the  Corsair  by  a  Westphalian  baroness  {not 
'  Thunderton-Tronck'),  with  some  original  verses  of 
hers  (very  pretty  and  KTopstock-ish),  and  a  prose  ^ 
translation  annexed  to  thetfi,  on  the  subject  of  my 
wife : — as  Aey  concerned  her  more  Ihan  me^  1  sent 
tftem  to  her,  together  with  Mr,  Jacobsen 's  letter.  It 
was  odd  enough  to  receive  an  invitation  to  pass  the 
summer  in  Holetein  while  in  Jtafy,  from  people  I 
never  knew.  The  letter  was  addresited  to  Venice. 
Mr.  Jacobsen  talked  tome  of  the '  wild  roses  growing 
in  the  Holstein  summer.'  Why  then  did  the  Cimbri 
and  Teutoqes  emigrate? 

^  What  a  strange  thing  is  life  and  man  I  Were  I 
to  present  n^self  at  the  door  of  the  house  where  my 
daughter  now  is,  the  door  would  be  shut  m  my  face — 
unless  (as  is  not  impossible)  I  knocked  down  thd 
porter ;  and  if  I  had  gone  in  that  year  (and  perhaps 
now)  to  Drontheim  (the  furthest  town  in  Norway),  or 
into  Holstein,  I  should  have  been  received  with  open 
arms  into  the  mansion  of  strangers  and  fordgners, 
attached  to  me  by  no  tie  but  by  that  of  mind  and 
mmour. 

^  As  far  as/bme  goes,  I  have  had  my  share :  it  has 
indeed  been  leavened  by  othor  human  contingencies, 
and  this  in  a  greater  degree  than  ha»  occurred  to 
most  literary  men  of  a  decent  nuak  in  life ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  I  take  it  that  such  equipoise  is  the  condition 
of  humanity.''  « 

Of  the  yisit,  too,  of  the  American  gentleman,  he 
thus  speaks  in  the  "tome  Journal : — 

^  A  young  American,  named  Coolidge,  called  on  me 
not  many  months  i^go.  He  was  intelligent,  very  hand- 
some, and  not  more  than  twenty  years  old>  according 
to  'appearances ;  a  little  romantic,  but  that  sits  ^ell 
upon  youth,  and  mighty  fond  of  poesy,  as  may  be 
suspected  from  his  approaching  me  in  my  cavern.  He 
brought  me  a  message  from  an  old  servant  of  my  fa- 
mily (Joe  Murray),  and  told  me  that  Ae  (Mr  CooUdge) 
had  obtained  a  copy  of  my  bust  from  Thorwaldsen  at 
Rome,  to  send  to  America.  I  confess  1  was  more 
flattered  by  thi|  young  enthusiasm  of  a  solitaiy  Trans- 
Atlantic  traveller,  than  if  they  had  decreed  me  a 
statue  in  the  Paris  PaKtheon  (I  have  seen  emperors 
and  demagogues  cast  down  from  their  pedestals  even 
in  my  own  time,  and  Grattan*s  name  razed  from  the 
street,  called  after  him  in  Dublin) ;  I  say  that  I  was 
more  flattered  by  it,  because  it  was  single,  unpoli- 
tical, and  was  without  motive  or  ostentation,— the 
pure  and  warm  feeling  of  a  boy  for  the  poet  he  ad- 
mired.   It  must  have"^  been  expensive,  though; — I 


would  not  pay  the  price  of  a  Thorwaldsen  boat  ii] 
any  human  head  and  shoulders,  except  NapoleoM 
or  my  children's,  or  some  *  absurd  wonumkiiuFsli 
Monkbams  caUs  themy—^ormy  sister's.  If aakedi 
then,  I  sate  for  my  own?— Answer,  that  it  was  i 
particular  request  of  J.  C.  Hobhouse,  Esq.,  and! 
one  else.  A  picture  is  a  different  mattier;- 
body  sits  for  their  picture; — but  a  bust  loikil 
putting  up  pretensions  to  penitanency,  and 
something  of  a  hankering  (or  public  fame  rather  I 
private  remembrance. 

^  Whenever  an  Americanrequests  to  see  nie(i 
is  not  unfrequently)  I  comply,  &%(1y,  becaiuelj 
sp^ct  a  people  who  acquired  &eir  freedom  ky 
firmness  without  exoess ;  and.  secondly,  because  I 
Tr^s-Atlantic  visits,  '  few  and  far  bet^reeo,' 
me  feel  as  if  talking  with  posterity  from  the  other  de| 
of  the  St^x.    In  a  century  or  two  the  new 
and  Spanish  Atlantides  will  be  masters  of  the  i 
countries,  in  all  probability,  as  Greece  and  Eonfc] 
overcame  their,  motiier  Asia  m  the  oMer  or  caii(r| 
ages,  as  they  are  called. " 


LilTTER   CCCCXXXVIL 

.    TO  BIR  MURRAY. 

«  Ravenna,  Jnlr  61b,  m 
^  In  agreement  with  a  wish  expressed  by  Ifr  1 
house,  it  is  my  determination  to  on^|  the  stami 
the  ^)r8e  oi  Semiramis  in  the  Ftf'th'Cuitoof] 
Juti^.  I  mention  this,  in  case  you  vae,  oriiitaMI 
be,  the  publisher  of  the  remaining  Cantos. 

^  At  the  particul^  request  of  theContesad' 
have  promised  not  to  continue  Don  Juan.  Yto  < 
therefore  look  upon  these  three  Cantos  as  the  hut'^ 
the  poem.  She  had  read  the  two  first  in  the  f 
translation,  and  never  ceased  beseeching  jne  to  i 
no  more  of  if.  The  reason  of  this  is  not  atfirrt( 
to  a  superficial  observer  of  foreign  manners; 
arises  from  the  wish  of  all  women  to  exalt  the  i 
ment  of  the  passions,  and  to  keep  up  the  iUonon  \ 
is  their  empire.  Now  Don  Juan  strips  off  thin  i 
and  laughs  at  that  and  most  other  tilings.  I 
knew  a  woman  who  did  $ioi  protect  RousmoKjI 
one  who  did  not  dislike  De  Grammont,  Gil  BliS|»>| 
all  the  comedy  of  the  passions,  when  brousht 
naturally.  But  'king's  blood  must  keep  woii'i 
Serjeant  Bothwell  says." 


LETTER  CCCCXXXVIII. 

TO  MR'MURRAY. 

^  I  trust  that  Sardanapalus  will  not  be  mistak^ 
a  political  play,  v|hich  was  so  far  from  my  iBteilinii 
that  I  thought  of  nothing  but  Asiatic  histoij.  ^i 
Venetian  play,  too,  is  rigidly  historical.  My  ^ 
has  been  to  dramatise,  like  the  Greeks  (a  *o^ 
phrase),  striking  passages  of  history,  as  they  did  Sj 
history  and  mythology.  You  will  find  all  thii  t«I 
tt»fike  Shakspeare;  and  so  much  the  better  aOj 
sense,  for  Hook  upon  him  to  be  the  worst  o(ttB0m 

*  In  ventoring  this  judigment  upon  ShaUpesrf.  I^ 
Byron  but  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his  great  idol  iW^ 
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though  the  most  extraordinary  of  writers.  It  has  been,  two  ago,  and  it  is  no  dishonour  to  tbem  nor  to  me  • 
taj  object  to  be  as  simple  and  ^vere  as  Alfieri,  and  I  b}it-it  will  have  displeased  the  higher  powers,  who  * 
hare  broken  down  the  poetry  as  nearly  as  I  could  to  look  upon  me  as  a  Chief  of  the  Coalheavers.  lliey 
common  language.  The  hardship  is,  that  in  these  arrested  a  servant  of  mine  for  a  street  quarrel  with  an 
times  one  can  neither  speak  of  kfaigs  or  queens  without  officer  (they  drew  upon  one  another  knives  and  pistols), 
qpspidon  of  polities  or  porsonaJities.  •  I  intended  but  as  the  dfficer  was  out  of  uniform^  and  in  the 
neither. 

**  I  am  not  very  wdl,  and  I  write  in  the  midst  of 
mipleasant  scenes  here :  tley  haye,  without  trial  or 
process,  banished  seTeml  of  the  first  inhabitants  of 
die  citie»^here  c£nd  all  «round  the  Roman  states — 


amongst  them  many  of  my  personal  friends,  so  that 
ereiT^  ^mg  is  In  confusion  and  grief:,  it  |^  a  kind  of 
thing  Wmch  cannot  be  described  withoiit  an  equal  pain  ■ 
as'in  behcMingtit.  '       .  > 

"You  are  very  mgg^ardly  in  jour  letters. 

{  '         •*  Yours  truly, 

ttD.M 


LETTER  CCCCXXXIX. 


TO  MR  .MURRAY. 


."  Ravenna,^ aly  23d,  1S2I. 
**  The  printer  has  done  wonders ; — he  has  read  what 
I  cannot — ^niy  own  hand writitigl 

"I  oppose  the  'delay  till  winter:,*  I  am-  parti- 
cufctrly  anxious  to  print  while  iht  winter  theatres 
are  closedy  to  gain  time,  in  case  they  tjry  th^ir  former, 
piece  of  politeness.  Any  loss-  shall  be  considered  in 
» our  contract,  whether  occasioned  by  the  seaso%or 
other  causes ;  but  print  away,  and  publish.  • 

**f  think  they  must  own  that  I  h9i.ye*more  sityles 
than  one.    '"Sardanapalus '  is,  however,   alinoet  a 
conoic  character :  but,  fqr  that  matter,  so  is  Richard 
]^e  l^ird.   Mind  the  tintVies,. which  ar^  my  grtot  ob- 
ject of  refsearch.    I  am  glad  that  Gifibrd  likes  it :  as 
for  *  the  millian,*  you  see  1  have  carefully  cansultfed 
any  thing  but  the  tutste  of  the  day  for  extravagant 
*  coupa  <k  thdLtre.'    Any  probably  loss>  as  I  said  be- 
fbic,  will  be  aUowedfor  in  our  accomots.  The  r^iew» 
(except  one  or  two,  Blackwood's,  for  instance)  are 
cold  enough  ^T  but  never  mind  thos^  fellows :  T  shall 
send  them  to  the  right  about,  ill  take  it  into  my  head. 
I  akrays  found  thfe  English  baser  in  some  things  than 
any  other  nation.    You  stare,  but  it 's  true  as  to 
gnUUude,—'^thK^Bf  because  they  are  prouder,  and 
proud  people  liatd  obli^tions. 
-  **  13ie  tyranny  of  the  Goveritmeut  here  is  breaking 
out.    'They  have  exiled  about  a  thousand  people  of  ' 
the  best  families  all  over  the  Roman  states.  As  many 
of>  my  friends  aire  amongst  them,  I  think  of  moving 
too,  but  not  till  I  have  had' your  answer^.    Cdntinue 
your  address  to  me  here,  aSf  usual,  and  quickly. 
What  you  will  not  be  sorry  td  hear  is,  that  the  poor 
J  of  the  place^  hearing  that  1  meant  to  go,  got  together 
1  a  petition  to  the  Cardinal  to  request  that  Atf- would 
request  me  to  remain,    I  only  heard  of  it  a  day  or 

'It  was  mighty  simple  in  Rowe,^  says  this  poet,  ''to  write 
^a  play  now  professediy  in  Shakspeare's  style,  that  is,  pro- 
fowcdlyin  the  style  of  a  bad  age."— Spence,  sect*  4. 1734-36. 
Of  Milton,  too,  Pope  seems  to  have  held  pretty  nearly  the 
same  opinion  as  that  professed  by  Lord  £i<yron  in  some  of 
these  Iftters.  See,  in  Speuce,  sect.  5. 173f-39,  a  passage  on 
which  his  edit9r  remarks—"  Perhaps  Pope  did  not  relish 
ShadESpeare  more  tian  he  seems  to  have  done  Milton.* 


wrony  besides,  on  my  protesting  stoutly,  he  was  re- 
ieasedw  I  was  hot  present  at  the  affray,  which  hap- 
pened by' night  near  my  stables.  Mf  man  (an  Italian), 
a  very  stout,  and  nqt  over-patjjent  personage,  would 
bave  taken  a.  fatal  revenge  afterwards,  if  I  had  not 
prevented  him.  As  it  was,  he  drew  his  stiletto,  and, 
but  for  passengiers,  woidd  have  carbonadoed  the  cap- 
tain, who,  1  understandj  made  but  a  poer  figure  in 
the  quarrel,  except  by  bej^nnuig  it.  He  applied  to 
me,  and  I  .ofiered  him  any  satisfaction,  either  by 

^turning  away  the  man,  or  otherwise,  beqiuse  he  had 
drawn  a  kniCe.  He  answered  that  a  reproof  would 
be  '.sufficient.  I  reproved  him ;  and  yet,  after  this,' 
the  shabby  dog  complained  to  the'  Government,-^ 
aCt^r  being  quite  satisfied,  as  he  said.  T/us  roused 
me,  and  I  gaye  them  a  remonstrance  which  had  some 
effect,    t'he  captain  has  l^eeii  reprimanded,  the  ser-> 

I  vant  released,  and  the  business  at  preseftt  rests 
there." 


Among  tae  victims  of  th^^  black  sentence  and 
proscription''  by  which  the  rulers  of  Italy  were  now, 
as  appears  from  the  above  letters,  avenging  their  late 
alarmtupon  all  who  had  even  in  the  remotest  degree 
contributed  to  it,  the  two  Gambas  were,,  of  ^course, 
as  'susjj&cted  Chiefs  of  the  Carbonari  of  Rcfmagna, 
included.  Abodt  the  middle  of  July,  Madame  Guic- 
cioli,  in  a  state  pf  despair,  wrote  toaiiform  Lord 
Byron  that  her  father,  in  whose  palazzo  she  was  at 
thai  time  residing,  had  just  been  ordered  to  quit  Ra-r 
venna  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  her  brother  ^o  depart  the  following  morn- 
ing, The^young  Coun^  however,  was  not  permitted 
t6  remain  even  so  Ipng,  being  arrested  that  very 
night,  and  conveyed  by  soldiers  to  the  frontier ;  and 
the  Contessa  herself,  in  but  a  few  days  after,  found 
that  she  also  musi  join  the  crowd  of  exiles.  The 
prospect  of  bejog  .again  separated  from  her  noble 
lover  seeYns  to  have  rendered  banishment  little  less 
fearful,  in  her  eyes,>  thah  death.  "  This  alone,*'  she 
«ays  ki  a  letter  tp  him,  ^'was  wautihg  to  fill  up  the 
measure  of  my  despair.  Help  me,  my  love,  for  I  ain 
in  a  situation  Inost  terrible,  and  wfthout  you,  I  can 
resolve  upon  nothiag.  *  *  has  jiist  been  with  me, 
having  been  sent  by  *  *  to  tell  me  that  I  must  depart 
from  Ravenna  before  next  Tuesday,  as  my  husband 
has  had  reeourse  to  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  either 
forcing  nae  to  return  to  him,  or  else  putting  me  in  a  con- 
vent ;  and  the  answer  from  thence  is  expected  in  a  few 
days^  I  must  not  speak  of  this  to  anjK  one,— >I  must 
escape*  by  night;  for,  if  my  project  should  be  dis- 
6overe<l,  it  will  beimpeded,  and  my  passport  (which 
the  goodness  of  Heaven  has  permhted  me,  I  know  not 
how,  to  obtain)  will  be  taken  from  me.  Byron  1  I 
am  in  despai|r ! — If  I  must  Idave  you  here  without 
knowing  when  I  shall  see  you  again,  if  it  is  your  will 
that  I  should  suffer  so  cruelly,  I  am  resolved  to 
remain.  They  may  put  me  in  a  convent ;  I  shall 
die, — but— but  then  you  cannot  f^d  me,  and  I  cannot 
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reproach  you.  I  know  not  what  they  tell  me,  for  my 
agitation  overwhelms  me ; — and  why  ?  Not  because 
I  fear  my  present  danger,  but  solely,  I  call  Heaven 
to  witness,  solely  because  I  must*  leave  you." 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  July,  the  writer  of  th^ 
tender  and  truly  feminine  letter  found  herself  forced  to 
leave  Ravenna,— the  home  of  her  youth,  as  it  was, 
now,  of  her  heart, — ^uncertain  whither  to  go,  or  where 
she  should  again  meet  her  lover.  After  lingering  for 
a  sliort  time  at  Bologna,  under  a  faint  expectation 
that  the  Coiirt  of  Rome  might  yet,  through  some 
friendly  mediation,*  be  induced  to  rescind  its  oMet 
against  her  relatives,  she  at  length  gave  up  all  hope, 
and  joined  her  father  and  brother  at  Florence. 

It  has  been  already  seen,  from  Lord  Byron's  letters, 
that  he  had  himself  becQpne  an  object  of  strong  suspi- 


cion to  the  Government,  and  it  was,  indeed,  chiefly* ,  and  was  desirous,  before  he  left  it,r  of  exhausting 


in  their  desire  to  rid  themselves  of  Jiis  presence,  that 
the  steps  taken  against  the  Gamba  family  had  origi- 
nated ; — the  constant  benevolence  which  he  exercised 
towards  the  poor  of  Ravenna  being  likely,  it  was 
feared,  to  render  hjm  dangerously  popular  among^a 
people  unused  to  charity  on  so  enlarged  a  scale. 
^  One  of  the  principal  causes,"  says  Madame  Guic- 
cioli, "  of  the  exile  of  my  relatives,  was  in  reality  the 
idea  that  Lord  Byron  would  share  the  banishment  of 
his  friends.  Already  the  Government  were  averse  to 
Lord  Byron*8  residend  at  Ravenna;  knowing  his 
opiiiions,  fearing  his  influence,  and  also  exaggerating 
the  extent  of  his  means  for  giving  efiect  to  them. 
They  fancied  that  he  provided  money, for  th«pur-< 
chase  of  lurms,  &c.,  and  that  he  contributed  pecu- 
niarily to  the  wants  of  the  Society.  The  truth  is, 
that,  when  called  upon  to  exercise  his  beneficence, 
he  made  no  inquiries  as  to  the  political  and  religious 
opinions  of  those  who  required  his  aid.  Every  un- 
happy and  needy  object  had  an  equal  share  in  his 
benevolence.  The  Anti-Liberals,  however,  insisted 
upon  believing  that  he  was  the  principal  support  of 
Liberalism  in  Romagna,  and  were  desirous  of  his 
departure ;  but,  not  daring  to  exact  it  by  any  direct 
measure,  they  were  in  hopes  of  being  able  indirectly 
to  force  him  into  4his  step."  f 

After  stating  the  particulars  of  her  own  hasty  de- 
parture, the  lady  proceeds  : — "  Lord  Byronj  in  the 


*  Among  the  persons  applied  to  by  Lord  Byron  for  their 
interest  on  this  occasion^  was  the  late  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire, whose  answer,  "dated  from  Spa,  I  find  among  his  pa- 
pers. With  the  utmost  readiness  her  Grace  undertalees  to 
writt  to  Rome  on  the  subject,  and  adds,  *'  Believe  me  also, 
my  Lord,  that  there  is  a  character  of  justice,  goodness,  and 
benevolence  in  the  present  Government  of  Rome,  which, 
if  they  are  convinced  of  the  just  claims  of  the  Comte  de 
Cfamba  and  his  son,  will  make  them  grant  their  request.* 

t  "  Una  delle  principal!  ragioni  per  cui  si  erano  esigliati 
i  miei  parenti  era  la  speranza  che  Lord  Byron  pure  lascie- 
rebbe  la  Romagna  quando  i  suoi  amici  fosseiv  partiti.  Oik 
da  qoalche  tempo  la  permanenza  di  Lord  Byron  in  Ravenna 
era  mal  gradita  dal  Govemo  conoscendosi  le  sue  opioioni  e 
temendosi  la  sua  influenza,  ed  esagerandosi  anche  i  suoi 
mezzi  per  esercitarla.  Si  credeva  che*egli  somministrasse 
danaro  per  provvedere  &rmi,  e  che  prov^edesse  ai  bisogni 
della  Societal.  La  verit4  era  che  nello  spargere  le  sue  be- 
neficenze  egli  non  s'infonaava  delle  opinioni  politiche  e  re- 
ligiose di  quello  che  aveva  bisognodel  suo^occomo;  ogni 
misero  ed  ogni  in^lice  aveva  un  eguale  diritto  alia  sua  gene- 
roatk.  Ma  in  ogni  modo  gli  Anti-Liberali  lo  credevano  il 
prineipale  Bottegno  del  Liberaliimo  della  Romagna,e  deside- 
nvano  la  suapartenza;  ma  non  oiando  provocaxYaiuweuuiv 
modo  diretto  speranado  di  ottemeTlaUkdAxeUameule." 


meaa  time,  remained  at  Ravenna,  in  a  town  convubed 
by  party  spirit,  where  he  had  certainly,  on  accouat 
c^  his  opinions,  many  fanatical  and  perficUousenemiei; 
arid  my  imagination  always  painted  him  surrounded 
by  a  thousand  dangers.  It  may  be  conceived,  there- 
fore, what  tliat  journey  must  have  been  to  me,  and 
what  I  suffered  at  such  a  distance  from  him.  His  let- 
ters would  have  given  me  comfort;  but  two  days  al- 
ways elapsed  betweeii  his  writing  and  my  receiring 
them;  and  this  idea  embittered  all  the  solace  tbej 
would  otlierwise  have  afibrded  me,  so  that  my  heart 
was  torn  by  the  most  cruel  fears.  Yet  it  was  neces- 
sary for  his  own  sake  that  he  should  remain  some 
time  longer  at  Ravenna,  in  order  that  it  might  not  be 
said  that  he  also  was  banished.  BIpsides,  he  had 
conceived  a  very  great  ^affection  for  the  place  itself; 


every  means  and  hope  of  procuring  the  recall  of  my 
relations  from  banishment.  "  *  '^ 


LETTER  CCCCXL. 

TO  MR  HOPPNBR. 

"  Ratveuna,  Joly  23d,  1821. 

^  This  country  being  in  a  state  of  proscriptKHi,  and 
all  my  friends  exiled  or  arrested — the  whole  &in3j 
of  Gamba  obliged  to  go  to  Florence  f(Mr  the  present— 
the  father  and  son  for  politics — (and  the  Guicciofi, 
because  menaced  with  a  convent,  as  her  father  KiNrf 
here),  I  have  determined^to  remove  to  Switzerlaod^ 
and  they  also.  Indeed,  my  life  here  is  not  supposed 
to  be  particuku'ly  safe — but  that  has  been  the  case  for 
this  twelvemonth  past,  and  is  therefore  not  the  pii- 
'  mary  consideratimi. 

'^Iliave  Written  by  this  post  to  Mr  Hentsch,  j# 
nior,  the  banker  of  Geneva,  to  provide  (if  po&sil]^)a 
house  fcnrme,  and  another  for  Gaoiba's  family  (the 
father,  son,  and  daughter),  on  the  Jura  side  of  the 
lake  of  G^eva,  furpished,  and  with  stabling  (for  sw 
at  lea$t)  for  eight  horses.  1  shall  bring  Allegra  with 
me.  Could  you  assist  me  i>r  Hentsch  in  his  re- 
searches ?  The  Gambas  are  at  Flor^lce,  but  have 
authorized  me  to  treat  for  them.  Vou  know,  or  do  not 
know,  that  they  are  great  patriots — and  botb-W 
the  son  in  ptb'ticular-^very  fine  fellows.  TMk  I 
know,  for  f  have  seen  them  lately  m  very  awkn ard 
situations — not  ^pecuniary,  but  personal — and  they 
behaved  like  heroes,  neither  yielding  nor  retracting. 

**  You  have  no  idea  what  a  state  of  oppression  thii 
country  is  in-^hey  arrested  above  a  thousand  of 
high  and  low  throughout  llomagna — ^banished  torn 

*  *^  Lord  Byron  restava  frattanto  a  Ravenna  in  nn  paof 
sconvolto  dai  partiti,  e  dove  aveva  certamente  dei  neaici 
di  opinioni  fanatici  e  perfidi,  e  la  mia  immaginazione  me  Is 
dipingeva  circondato  sempre  da  raille  pericoli.  Si  pus  to- 
que pensare  cosa  dovesse  essere  quel  viaggio  per  me  e  ma 
io  dovessi  soffirire  nella  sua  lontananza.  Le  sue  lettere 
ayrebbero  potuto  essermi  di  conforto ;  ma  quando  io  le  rics* 
veva  era  gik  trascorso  lo  spazio  di  dn&giomi  dal  moDcnto 
in  cui  furono  scritte,  e  qaesto  pensiero  distruggeva  tottoil 
bene  che  esse  potevano  farmi,  e  la  mia  anima  era  lacenta 
dai  pi&  crudeli  timori.  Frattanto  era  necessario  per  la  dir . 
luj  convenlenza  che  egli  restasse  ancora  qualcbe  tempo  fa 
Ravenna  affinch^  non  avesse  a  dirsi  che  egli  pure  ne  era 
esigliato;  ed  oltrecid  egli  si  era  sommamente  afiezionat«a 
quel  soggiomo  e  voleva  irfnanzi  di  partire  vedere  esaoriti 
lulti  1  tentativi  e  tutte  le  speranze  d^l  ritomo  dd 
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afd  confined  ^thors,  without  trial,  process,  or^even 
mMisiMiion  { !  Bvery  bod|r  says  they  would  have 
tlooe'  the  same  by  ne  if  they  dared  piooee^  tfpenly. 
Mj  motive,  kowetei^  for  remaining,  is  because  everjf 
one  of  my  acq[uainiance,  to  the  amoi6^  of  huhdreds 
almost,  have  beiin  exiled. ' « '. 

**  Will  ^you  t)o  wfaat^oit  can  in  looking  out  foi^  a 
eqitple  of  houses  furnished^  and  conferring  with 
Ileot»ph  for  ,us?'  We  care  notliing' about  tociety, 
an4  are  only  anxious  for  a  temporaiy  and  tranquil 
asylum  and  iodividiaal  freeflom. » 

^  '  **  Believe  me,  &c   . 

V  P.  S. '  Can  yotf  give  me  an  idea  pi  the  compara- 
tive expenses  of  Switserland  and  Italy  ?  which  \  have 
forgotten. .  .I.sp^ak  Htecefy  of  those-of  decent  it  vw^, 
-horses,  &c.  &nd  not  of  Juxuri^  or  Jiigh  living.  Do 
npt,  however,  decide  any  thing  positively  till  I*  have 
your'answeri^.as  I  can  th^n  know  how  to  think  upon 
these  topicfto^iransnligrationy.&c.  &c.  Sec." 

LErtrTER  CCCCXLL 

TO  MR  HURRAYi  . 

'-         \-  *'     ♦       «Raveniia,JaIy  30th,  1831. 

**  ESndosed  is  the  best  aceouat  of  the  Doge  Faliero, ' 
^Whwas  oiAy  sent  io  me  Crom  %i\  old  MS.  the 
other  day.    GH  it  tnmslated^and  append  ft  as  a* note 
t^t.th^'uext  edition..   You  wilT^erhaps  be  pfeaaTed  to 

(le^'that  my  ^onceptibns  of  his  charaettr  wer^cotrect, 
thoug^  I  regret  not  havjtag  met  with  this  extract  be- 
fore. *  Your  will  perceive  that  he  himself  said  exactly 
what  he  is  mcufe  ta  wiy  about  the  Bishop  of  Treviso. 
^t|»v^  see  also  t^at '  he  spoke  very  little,  and  those 
^«iS^' words  of  rage  and  disdain,'  (rf/er  bis  arrest, 
iHrlricbis  the  case  in  the  play,  except  wlien  he  breaks* 
titnt  aft  the  dlose  of  Act  Fifth.    But  his  spetch  V  the' 
conspirators  is  better  1««ihe  M&^im  in  the^liiy. 
Twisl^  that  4.  na(f  met  iwith  it  in  ilme.    Do  not  ibr- . 
gdHhis  note,  wftha-transla^on.     .     ' '    *  ^  * 

^'   *f  In  'a  jformer  note  io  ttie  Ju'ans,  tpe^^ng  of -Vol- 
tairei  I  hav^  quoted  hisfamdiKS '  Zaifei  tu  pleures,' ' 
which  is  an  error ;  it  should  be  '  ^atre ,  tjoui  pleu- 
.•»-*k? .  Recollect  this,    "        ,  ••  '    t 

IfFamflobqsy'hero  about  those  poor  proscribed 
'enfes,  vvlib  are  scattered  abeytf  and  ^itb  trying'  to 
gel  'some,  of  them  iceoalled,  that  I  have  Iiardly  time  or 
patience  to  writ^  a^  short  preface,  which  wilt  be  pro- 
par  Jor  the  two  plays.  Hbwever,  I  will  m^e'  it  out 
on  reeeivmg  the  jnexl  proof;.    .    :, 

.,  .  '  '  ,  "Yours  ever,  &c. 
'  *fP.  S^  Please  to^  append  the  letter  about  the 
Hellespont  as  a  note  to  your  next  opportunity  of  the 
f^enes  on  Leander,  Sec  &c.  Sec.  in  ChUde  Harold. 
Don't  forget  it  amidst  your  multitudinous  ayocations, 
which.  I  think  of'cel^rating  ia  a  Dithyrambic  Ode  to 
Albemarle-street: , 

''Are  you  aware  that  Shelley  has  written  an  Elegy 
on  Keats,  a&d  accuses  the  Quarterly  of  killing  him? 

* 

'  Who  kill'd  John  Keats  ?' 

'  I,'  lays  the  Quarteriy, 

So  savage  and  Tartarly 
'  *Twas  one  of  my  feats.' 
*  Who  shot  the  arrow  ?' 

'  The  poet-priest  Milman, 

(So  ready  to  kill  man), 
Dr  Southey  or  Barrow.* 


''Yon  know  Tery  v^ell  that  I  did  not  approve  of 
Keat8*s  poetry /Q»  piinciples  of  poetry ;  or  of  his  abuse 
of  Pope ;  but,  as  he  il  dead,  omit  all  that  is  said  akout 
him  in  any  MSS.  of  miq^  or  publication.  His  Hype- 
non  is  ir  fine  monuu^nt,  and  will  ^^P  his  name.  I 
do  not*  envy  the  man  who  wrote  the  article; — you 
Review-people  have  no  more  right  to  kill  than  any 
other  footpads.  However,  he  who  would  die  of  an 
article  in  a  Review^  would  probably  have  died  of 
something  else  equally  trivial.  Tha  same  thing  near- 
ly happened  to  Kirke  \Yhite,  who  died  afterwards  of 
a  tipnsumption.'' 

LETTER  CCCCXLII. 

TO  MR  IIOORB. 

*  Rayenna,  Augost  8d,  1821. 

"  I  had  certainly  answered  your  last  letter,  though 
hvii  briefly,  to  the  part  to  which  you  refer,  merely  say- 
ing, 'damn  the  controversy ;'  and  quoting  some  verses 
of  Geoige  Colman*s,  not  as  allusive  to  you,  but  to  the 
disputants.  Did  you  receive  this. letter?  It  imports 
m^  to  know  that  our  letters  are  not  intercepted  or 
mislaid: 

."  Your  Berlin  drama  *  is  an  honour,  unknown  since 
the  days  of  Elkaiiah  Settle,  whose  'Emperor  of  Mo- 
rocco'^ was  represented  by  the  Court  ladies,  which 
was,  as  Johson  says,  'the  last  blast  of  inflammation* 
to  poor  Dryden,  who  could  not  beat  it,  and  fell  foul 
of  Settle  without  mercy  or  moderation,  on  account 
of  that  and  a  frontispiece,  which  he  dared  to  put  be- 
fore his  play. 

"Was  not  your  showing  the  Memoranda  to** 
somewhat  perilous  ?  Is  there  not  a  facetious  allusion 
or  two  which  might  as  well  be  reserved  for  posterity  f 
.  *J  I  know  S  ♦  f  well — that  is  to  say,  I  have  met  him 
occasionally  at  Gopet.  Is  he  not  also  touched  lightly 
in.  ,the  Memoranda  ?  In  a  review  of  ChOde  Harold, 
Canto  4l!h,  three  years  ago,  in  Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine, they  quote  some  stanzas  of  an  elegy  of  S  *  ^'s 
on  Rome,  from  which  they  say  that  I  might  hare 
^taken  some  Ideas.  I  give  you  my  honour  that  I  never 
sSiwit  except  in  IJhat  criticism,  3!vhich  gives,  I  tlunk, 
three  pr  four  stanzas,  sent  them  (they  say)  for  the 
nonce  by  a  correspondent — pet'haps  himself.  The 
fact  is  easily  proved;  for  I  don*t  undersand  German, 
and  there  was,  I  believe,  no  translation— at  least,  it 
was  the  first  time  that  I  eyer  heard  of,  or  saw,  either 
transition  or  original.  * 

"I  remember  having  some  talk  with  S**  about 
Alfieri,  whose  merit  he  doiies.  He  was  also  wroth 
about  the  Edinbuigh  Review  of  Goethe^  which' was 
sharp  enough,  to  be  sure.  He  went  about  saying, 
too,  of  the  French — '  I  meditate  a  terrible  vengeance 
against  the  French — I  will  prove  that  Moli^re  is  no 

poet'.f 

"I  don't  see  why  you  should  talk  of  'declining.' 
When  I  saw  you,  you  looked  thinner,  and  yet  young- 
er, than  you  did  when  we  parted  several  years  be- 


*  Then  had  been,  a  short  time  before,  performed  at  the  ' 
Court  of  Berlin  a  spectacle  founded  on  the  Poem  of  Lalla 
Rookh,  in  which  the  present  Emperor  of  Russia  personated 
Feramorz,  and  the  Empress,  Lalla  Rookh. 

t  This  threat  has  been  since  acted  upon ;— the  critic  in 
question  having,  to  the  great  honor  of  the  French  Hterati, 
pronounced  Moll^re  to  be  a  *  farceur.* 
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fore.  You  may  rely  upon  this  as  fact.  If  it  Wffre 
not,  I  should  say  nothing,  for  I  would  rather  not  say 
unpleasant  personal  things  to  any  one — ^but,  as  it 
was  the  pleasant  truth,  I  tell  it  you.  If  you  had  led 
my  life,  indeed,  changing  oUmates  and  connexions — 
thmmng  -yourself  with  fasting  and  purgatives— be- 
sides the  wear  and  tear  oT  the  Tulture  passions,  and 
a  Yery  bad  temper  besides,  you  might  talk  in  this 
way — ^but  pou!  I  k|iow  no  man  ^ho  lookfe  so  wfll 
for  his  year^,  or  who  deser ves  to  look  better  and  to 
be  betCer,  iu  all  respectsi^  .You  are  a  *  *  *;  and, 
what  is  perhaps  better  for  your  friends,  a  good  fellow. 
So,  don't  talk  of  decay,  but  put  in  for  eighty,  as  you 
well  may, 

''I  am,  at  present,  occupied  principally  about 
these  unhappy  proscriptions  and  exiles^  which  have 
taken  pbce  here  on  account  of  politics.  It  has  been 
a  miserable  sight  to  see  the  general  desolation  in  fa> 
milies*  I  am  doing  what  I  can  for  Ihem,  high  and  bw, 
by  such  intei^est  and  means  as  I  possess  or  can  bring 
tobeiar.  There  have  been  thousands  of  these  pro- 
scriptions within  the  last  month  in  the  Exarchate,  or 
(to  speak  moderoly)  the  Legations.  Yesterday,  too, 
a,  man  got* his  back  broken,  in  extricating  a  dog  of 
mine  from  under  a  mill-wheel.  The  dog  was  kille<jl, 
and  the  man  is  in  the  greatest  danger.  I  was  not 
present — ^it  happened  before  I  was  up,  owing  to  a 
stupid  boy,  taking  the  dog  to  bathe  in  a  dangerous 
spot.  I  must,  of  course,  provide  for  the  poor  fellow 
while  he  Jives,  and  his  family,  if  he  dies.  I  wdlild 
gladly  have  given  a  much  greater  sum  than  that  will 
come  toihat  he  had  never  been  hurt.  Pray,  let  me 
he^  from  you,  and  excuse  haste  and  hot  weather. 

"  Yours,  &c. 

**  You  may  have  probably  seen  all  sorts  of  attacks 
upon  me  in  some  gaseettes  in  England  some  months 
ago.  I  only  saw  them,  by  Murray's  bounty^  the 
oth^r.day»  They  call  me  '  Plagiary,'  and  what  not. 
I  thmk  I  now,  in  my  time,  have  been  accuted  of 
every  thing. 

**  I  have  not  given  you  details  of  little  events  here ; 
but  they  have  been  trying  to  make  me  out  to  be  the 
chief  of  a  conspiracy,  and  nothing  but  their  want  of 
proq^  for  an  English  investigi^tion  has  stopped  them. 
Had  it  been  a  poor  native,  the  suspicion  were  enough, 
as  it  has  been  for  hundreds. 

**  Why  don't  you  vrrite  on  Napoleon  ?  I  have  no 
spirits,  nor  '  estro'  to  do  so.  His  overthrow,  from  the 
beginning,  was  a  blow  on  the  head  to  me.  Since 
that  period,  we  have  been  the  slaves  of  fools.  Ex- 
cuse this  |png  letter.  Eqco  a  translation  literal  ci  a 
FVench  Epigram. 

*  Egle,  Tatautj  and  poet ,  has  two  little  crimes. 
She  make*  her  own  face,  and  does  not  make  her  rhymes. 

"  I  am  going  to  ride,  having  been  warned  not  to 
ride  in  a  particular  part  of  the  forest,  on  account  of 
the  ultra-politicians. 

^  Is  there  no  chance  of  your  return  to  England,  and 
of  ow  Journal?  I  would  have  published  the  two 
plays  in  it — two  or  three  scenes  per  number — and, 
indeed,  all  of  mine  in  it.  Hf  you  went  to  England,  I 
would  do  so  still." 

About  this  time  Mr  Shelley ,  w\io\iad  now  ^e^Voa 


residence  at  Pisa^  received  a  letter  from  Lord  Byron,  I 
earnestly  requesting  to.  see  him,  in  consequence  of ! 
which  he  immediately  set  out  for  Ravenna ;  and  die  * 
following  extiacts  fsom  letters^  written  during  his  I 
stay  with  his  noble  friend,  will  be  rea4  with  tluU 
double  feeling  of  interest  which  is  always  sure  to  be 
excited  in  hearing  one  man  of  genius  express  his  opi* 
nions  of  another. 

'Ravenna,  Angnat  7th,  HU. 

^  I  arrived  last  night-  at  tea  o'clock,  and  sat  op 
talking  with  Lord  Byron  until  five  this  momn%:  I 
then  went  to, sleep,  and  now  awiike  af-  eleven;  and 
>  having  despatched  my  breakfast  as  quick  as  possible, 
mea4  Jo  devote  the  interval  until  twelve,  when  the 
post  departs,  to  you.  ,  ^, 

^  Lord  Byron  is  very  well,  and  was  delighted  to 
see  me.  He  has  in  fact  completely  recovered"  hii 
health,  and  lives  a  life  totadly  the  reverse  ai  that 
which  he  led*at  Venice.  He  has  a  permanent  sort  of 
haison  with  (he  Con^ssa  Gui|K^oli,  vdio  is  now  at 
Florence,  and  seems  ^om  her  letters  to  be  a  veiy 
amiable  woman.  She  is  waiting  there  until  something 
shall  be  decided  as  to  their  emigration  to  Swit2eriaa4 
or  stay  in  Italy,  which  is  yet  undetermined  on  either 
side.  She  was  compelled  to  escape  from  the  Paps! 
tetrito^y  in  great^haste,  as  measures  had  already  been 
taken  tcr  place  her  ina  coav«nt,  where  she  would  have 
been  unrelentingly  confined  for  life.  The'  oppresnon 
of  the  marriage  contract  as  existing  in  t}ie  laws  and 
opinionp  of  Italy,  though  less  frequently:  exercised,  ii 
far  sev^eMhan  that  of  England. 

"Lord  Byron  had  almost  destroy  efi  himself  at  Ve- 
nice. His  stat^  of  debility  wc(^  such  that  he  was  un- 
able to  digesti«.any  fold ;  he  was  consumed  by  hectic 
fever,  and  would  speedily  have  perished  but  for  tbii 
attachment,  which  reclaimed  h^  from  the  extesses 
into  *whiek  he  threw  himself,  from  c^elessness  and 
pride,  rather  than  taste.  Poor  fellow  1  he  is  bow 
quite  well,  and  immersed  in  politics  and  litentureb 
He  has  given  me  a  number  of  the  most  interesting  de- 
tails on  the  former. subject;  but  we  will  not  speak  of 
them  in  a  letter.  Fletcher  is  here,  and — as  if,  like  a 
shadow,  he  waxed  and  waned  with  the  substance  of 
his  master — ^bas  also  revived  his  good  looks,  and  fibsi 
amidst  the  unseasonable  g-ray  hairs  a  fresh  harvest  of 
flaxen  locks  has  put  forth. 

"  We  talked  a  great  deal  of  poetry  and  such  matten 
last  night ;  and,  as  usual^  di£fered-i-and,  I.  think,  oMre 
than  ever..  He  affects  to  patronise  a  system  of  criti- 
cism fit  only  for  the  production  of  mediocrity ;  and  al- 
though all  his  finer  poems  and  passages  have  bees 
produced  in  defiance  of  this  system,  yet  1  reoogniK 
the  pernicious  e£fects  of  it  in  the  Doge  of  Venice ;  asd 
it  vvill  cramp  and  limit  his  future  e£Ebrts,  howeTcr 
great  they  may  be,  unless  he  gets  rid  of  it.  I  bare 
read  only  parts  of  it,  or  i|tther  he  himself  read  tbcai 
to  me,  and  gave  me  the  plan  of  the  whole. 

*  Ravenna,  August  15th,  USL 
^  We  ride  out  m  tl\e  evening  through  the  pine  fo- 
rests whidi  divide  the  city  from  the  sea.  Our  way  of 
life  is  thb,  and  I  have  accommodated  Ukyself  to  it 
vnthout  much  difficulty  : — Lord  Byron  gets  np  st 
two— breakfasts— )we  talk,  read,  fcc.  until  six— then 
^  "Hte  ride  at  eight,  and  after  dinner  sit  talking  until  fonr 
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or  fire  m  the  moraing.  I  get  up  at  twelve,  and  am 
now  deTOting  the  in^rral  between  my  rising  and  iiis 
to  you. 

"Lord  Byron  is  greatly  improved  in  every  respect 
— in  genius,  in  temper,  in  moral  views,  in  health  and 
happiness.  His  connexion  with  La  Guiccioli  has 
been  an  inestimable  benefit  to  him.  He  lives  in 
considerable  splendour,  but  within  his  income,  which 
is  now  abou|  four  thousand  a-year,  one  thousand  of 
Vhioh  he  devot^  to  purposes  of  charity.  He  ,has  had 
nuschievous  p^ons,  ^ut  these  he  seems  to  have 
subdued ;  and  he  is  becoming,  what  he  should  be,  a 
virtuoMB  maShi'*  The  interesf  which  he  took  in  the* 
politioi  of  Italy,  and  the  actions  he  per^rmedin  con- 
sequ^ce  of  it,  are  subjects  not  fit  to  be  written,  but 
ar^  tfuch  as  ^1  4ielight  ond  stirprise  you. 
-  '^  He  is  ndit  yet  decided  to  go  (p  Switaerland,  a 
plaee,  indeed,  Kttle  fitted  for  him :  the  gqssip  and  the 
Ciabals  of  those  Anglicised  coteries  would  torafent  hiifk 
as  the)r  did'brfore,  and  might  exasperate  him  into  a 
relapse  of  libertinism,  which,  be  says,  he  plunged  into 
not  from  iaste,^but  from  despair.  La  Guiccioli  and 
her  brother  (who  is  Lord  Byron's  friend  and  confidant,  > 
and  acquiesces  perfectly  in  her  connexion  with  Irim) 
wish  to  go  Switzerland,  as  Lord  Byron  says,  merely 
from  tile  novelty  and  pleasure  of  travelling.  Lord 
Byron  prefers  Tuscany  or  Lucca,  and  is  trying  to 
pemiade  them  'to  adopt  his  views.  He  has  imuie 
me  write  a  Jong  letter  to  her  to  engage  her  to  remain. 
An  odd  thing  enough  fw  an  utter  stranger  to  write 
on  subjects  of  the  utmost  delicacy  to  his  friend'stnis- 
tress — but  it  ^eems  destined  that  I  am  always  to  have 
some  active  part  in  every  body^s  afiairs  whom  1 
approach,  I  have  s6t  doVn,  in  tame  Italian,  the 
strongest  reasons  I  can  think  of  against  the  Swiss 
emigmtiod.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  accept  as  my  fee  his  establishment  in  Tus- 
cany. Rarenna  is  a  miserable  place :  the  people 
are  barbarous  and  wild,  and  their  language  the  most 
infernal  patois  that  you  can  imagine.  He  would 
be  in  every  respect  better  among  the  Tuscans. 
'  ^  He  has  read  to  me  one  of  the  unpublished  cantos 
of  Don  Juan«  whicb^  astonishingly  fine.  It  sets  him 
not  only  above  but  Tar  above  idi  the  poets  of  the  day. 
Eveu  word  has  the  stamp  of  inunortality .  This  canto 
is  in  a  style  (blit  totally  free  from  indelicacy,  ^d  sus-. 
tfluned  with  incredible  ease  and  power)  like  the  end  of 
the  second  canto :  there  is  not  a  word  which  the  most 
rigid  assertor  of  the  dignity  qf  human  nature  could 
deeiire  to  be  cancelled ;  it  fulfils,  in  a  certain  degree, 
what  I  have  long  preached, — of  piroducing  somertiing 
wholly  new,  and  rekttive  to  the  age,  and  yet  surpass- 
ingly beautiful.  It  may  be  vanity,  but  I  think  I  see 
the  tnice  of  my  earnest  exhortations  to  him,  to  erdate 
something  wholly  new. 

'^  I  am  sure,  if  I  asked*  it  would  not  be  refused ; 
yet  there  is  'something  in  me  that  makes  it  impossi- 
ble. Lord  Byron  and  I  are  excellent  friends ;  and 
were  I  reduced  to  poverty,  or  were  I  a  writer  ^who 
had  no^chum  to  a  higher  station  thanJ  possess,  or  did 
I  possess  a  higher  than  I  deserve,  we  should  appear 
in  all  things  as  such,  and  I  would  freely  ask  him  any 
favour.  Such  is  not  now  the  case :  the  demon  of 
mistrust  and  of  pride  larks  between  two  persons  in 
our  situation,  poisoning  the  freedom  of  our  inter- 


course.  This  is  a  tax,  and  a  heavy  one,  which  we 
must  pay  for  being  human.  I  think  the  fault  is  not 
on  my  side;  nor  is  it  likely,— I  being  the  weaklr.  I 
hope  that  in  the  next  world  these  things  will  be  better 
managed.  What  is  passing  in  the  heart  of  another, 
rarely  escapes  the  olwervation  of  one  nvho  ia  a  strict 
anatomist  of  his  own. 

* 
**  Lord  Byron  here  has  splendid  apartments  in  the 
palace  of  his  mistress's  husband,  who  is  one  of  the 
richest  men  in  Italy.  She  is  divorced,  witWan  al- 
lowance of  twelve  thousand  crowns  a  year;-r-a  mise- 
rable pittance  from  a  man  who  has  a  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  a  year.  There  are  two  monkeys, 
five  cats,  eight  dogs,  and  ten  horses;  all  of  whom 
(except  the  horses)  walk  about  the  house  like  the 
masters  of  it.  Tita,  the  Venetian,  is  here,  and  ope- 
rates as  my  vdlet — a  fine  fellow,  with  a  prodigious 
black  beards  who  has  stabbed  two  or  three  people, 
and  is'the  most  good-natured-looking  fellow  I  ever 
saw.  *  ".     "' 

'^Wednesday.  Ravenna. 
**1  told  you  I  had  written,  by  Lord  Byron's  desire, 
to  La  Guiccioli,  to  dissuade  her  and  her  family  from 
Switzerland.  Her  answer  is  this  moment  arrived, 
and  my  representation  seems  to  have  reconciled  them 
to  the  unfitness  of  the  step.  At  the  conclusion  of  a 
letter,  full  of  all  the  fipe  things  she  says  she  has  heard 
of  m6,  is  this  request,  which  1  transcribe  : — '  Si- 
gnore,  la  vostra  bonta  mi  fa  ardita  di  chiedervi  un 
fanrore,  me  lo  accorderete  voi?  Non  partite  da 
Ravenna  senza  MilorcT.  Of  course,  being  now,  by 
all  the  laws  of  knighthood,  captive  to,  a  lady'^  re- 
quest, I  shall  only  be  at  liberty  on  my  parole  until 
Lord  Bylron  is  settled  at  Pisa.  1  shall  reply,  of 
course,  that  the  boon  is  granted,  and  that  if' her  lover 
is  reluctant  to  quit  Ravenna  after  I  have  made  ar- 
rangements for  receiving  him  at  Pisa;  I  anf  bound  to 
place  myself  in  the  same  situation  as  noiw,  to  assafl 
him  with  importunities  to  rejoin  her.  Of  this  there, 
is  fortunately  no  need :  and  I  need  not  tell  you  that 
there  is  no  fear  that  this  chivalric  submission  of  mine 
to  the  great  general  Uws  of  antique  courtesy,  against 
which  I  never  rebel,  and  which  is  my  religion,  shoald 
interfere  with  my  soon  returning,  and  long  remaining 
with  you,  dear  girl. 

^  We  ri^e  out  every  evening  as  usual,  and  practise 
pistol-shooting  at  a  puqipkin,  and  I  *am''not  sorry  to 
observe  that  I  approach  towards  my  noble  friend's 
exactness  of  aim.  I  have  the  greatest  trouble  ^to 
get  away,  and  Lord  Byron,  as  a  reason  for  my  stay, 
has  urged,  that  without  either  me  or  the  Guiccioli, 
he  will  cert^ly  fall  into  his  old  habits.  I  then  talk, 
and  he  listens  to  reason ;  and  I  earnestly  hope  that 
he  is  too  well  aware  of  the  terrible  and  degmding 
consequences  of  his  former  mode  of  life,  to  be  in 
danger  from  the  short  interval  of  temptation  that  will 
be  left  him."  • 

LETTER  CCCCXLIII. 

TO  Mi^  MURRAY. 

«  Ravenna.  A  ugust  10th,  1821. 
**  Your  conduct  to  Mr  Moore  is  certainly  very 
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handsome;  and  I  would*  not  lay  to  H  I  foM  Iwlp 
it,  for  you  are  not  at  present  by  any  means  in  my 
good  ^ces.        * 

**  With  regard  to  additions,  &c.  there  is  a  Jonmal 
which  I  kept  in  1814  which  yon  ipay  ask  him  fer ; 
also  a  Journal,  which  you  mutt*get  from  M^n  heighf 
of  my  journey  in  the  Alps,  which  conta^s^aH  the 
^nns  of  IManfred.  I  have  also  kept  a  sAiaU  Diai^ 
here  for  a  few  months  last  winter,  which  I  Would 
send  you,  and  any  continuation.  You  woiild  find 
easy  access  to  all  my  papers  and  letters,  and  do  iio^ 
negleei  this  (in  case  of  accident),  onja<icotint  of  the 
ibass  of  confusion  in  which  they  are;  for  out  of  that 
chaos  .of  papers' you  will  find  some  curious  ones  of 
mine  and  others,  if  not  lost  or  destroyed.  If  circum- 
stances,  howerer  (which  is-almost  impossible),  made 
me  ever  consent  to  a  publi<;ation  in  my  lifetime,«yOu 
WQlild  in  that  case,  I  suppote,  m&ke  Moore  some 
advance,  in  proportion  to  the  likelihood  or/  non-like- 
lihood of  success.  Yc||a  are  both  sure  to  sunriTe  me» 
however.   .  ,  *   - 

**  You  must  also  ha?^  from  Mr  Moore  the  corres-, 
pondence  between  me  and  Lady  B.,  to  whom  I  offered 
the  sight  of  an  which  regards  herself  in  these  papers. 
This  is  important.  He' has  h^  letter,  and  a  copy  of 
my  answer.  I  would  rather  Moore  edited  me  than 
another. 

**!  send  you  Valpy's  letter  to  decide  fpr.  yourself, 
and  Stockdale's  to  amuse  you.  /  am  always  loyal 
with  you,  as  I  was  in  Gdlignani's  affiur,  and  ^oti  with' 
me — now  and  then.  '        * 

^  I  return  you  Moore's  letter,  which  is  Tery  credi- 
table to  him,  and  you,  and  me.*       .    ^ 

"Yours  ever."    " 

LETTER    CCCOXIAV.       . 

TO  MB  HURRAY. 

«  Ravenna,  August  16th,  1821. 

^  I  regret  ithat  Hohnes  can't  or  won't  come:  it  is 
rather  shabby,  as  I  was  always  very  civil  and  pund^ 
tual  with  him.  But  he  is  but  one  *  *  more.  One 
meets  with  none  else  dbnong  the  English. 

**  I  wa^  the  proofs  t>f  the^  MS9.  with  proper  im- 
patience. * 

'**  So  you  bave  pubfished,  or  meaato  publish,  the 
new  Juans  ?  Ar'n't  you  afraid  of  the  Constitutidnal ' 
Assassination  of  Bridge-street?  When  first  I  saw 
the  name  of  HXurray^  I  thought  it  had  bectn  yours; 
but  was  sobced  by  seeing  that  your  synonyme  is  an 
attorney,  and  that  you  are  not  one  of  that  atrocious 
crew. 

''I  am  in  a  great  discomfort  about  the  probable 
war,  and  with  niy  trustees  not  getting  me  out  of  the 
funds.  If  the  funds  break,  it  is  ^my  intention  to  go 
upon  the  highway.  Afl  the  other  English  profes^ons 
are  at  present  so  'ungentlenianly  by  the  conduct  of 
those  who  fellow  them,  that  open  robbing  is  the  only 
fan*  resource  left  to  a  man  of  any  principles;  it  is  even 
honest,  in  comparison,  by  being  undisguised. 

^  I  wrote  to  you  by  last  post,  to  say  that  you  had 
done  the  handsome  thing  by  Moore  and  the  Memo- 
randa.   You  are  Tery  good  as  times  go,  and  would 
probably  be  still  better  but  for  the* march  of  events' 
(as  Napoleon  called  it],  which  won't  permit  any  body 
to  be  better  than  they  should  be. 


*^  Lore  to  Oifibrd.    Beliere  me,  8ec 

"  P.S.^  I  restore  SmlUi's  letter,  w^om  thank  for 
his  goodopiaipn.  Is  t)ie  bust  by  Xhorwaldsen  a^ 
riVAi?*'  * 


.  ;       LETT ER  CCCC?:LV: 

ib  Hlt«  MURR^T.     ^      ^    ^ 

,  -  .  .  '  ,  -Ravi^iniiM^iristiiW^Ma., 
"Enctefed  j^reihe  two  acts^^e*^./  Witfi  re- 
gard^o  the  ohi^;^  altout  U)e  shipwipeck/I  thbkflpt 
•1  tdid  both  you  atad  9^.  Hobboqae;,^earB*a^  tkat 
tliere  was  npt a  sinyle  9jjn^itm^^^tc&  df  it  «|o/iak$i' 
frote  yapt ;  not,  .indeed;t|om  %o)r  imngie  skipmck, 
but  all  from  adual  fi^  oT  dH&rent  wecfe.f  % 
moitall'Don  Juan  is  ^^/Ufe,  either  myov^n^'oirtrBm 
people  I  kbeviE.  •  By  tile  fvA^f'teuch  of^  descriptSoB 
df  tb^.^^t^tffe,fn  CantcfThird/ia  UkeD^fraitt  11^ 
Ip'S  TripoU  (^y  note  thik),  bHoA  the  nest  from  jsr 
own  observation.  Remenriier,  I  nevei*  ^meant  to  con- 
ceal this  alaO,  and  hive  on)y>not  staled  it,  became 
DonJuanf  fa&d  lio  preface  imtfta^  to  it.  '  Ifyoa  think 
it  worth  while  tot  make  this  statdn6at,  do  so  in  your 
own  way.  /laugh  at  sucb^harges,  conyiiii6ed4liat 
ifo  writer  ever  borrowed  Jess,  or  laa^ellafmMn^ 
more  his  own.  Much  is  coincidence  :ior  instance. 
Lady  Morgan  (in  a  really  exeeUsta  l>(Mlk,  i  asBore 
you«  on  Italy),  calls  Venice  an  octan'^^^me  :  I  have 
the  very  sarnie  e^preask>n  in  Fos^Qriy  and  yet  ytp 
know  that  the  play  was'writibn  moni&  ago^  and  sot 

•  '      ■■     ■  '■••  *-.  '--■''':  ; 

*  One  of  (he  chiSrses  of  p1agiaiimixroragii^ij,afai|ist  Ba 
by  some  scribblers  of  (he.day  wluipMihaQ4(aaIllgpnreidrn4r 
obsensed  in  the  flfst  part  of  tlds  ^cyik) 'on  liis  hirnf 
songhiin  the  authentic  records  dPfe^  shipuleciai  tbflat 
materials  out  of  which  he  hps  worked  IiIb  own  pow^QiAd  ie- 
scriptipn  in  ib/6  Second  Cai^to  of  D^n  Jaui.  With  as  siidr 
Justice  might  the  Italian  author  (Craleauij  if  I  nboled 
nfht)/who  wrote  a  Di^onrse  on*th'6  Militarj-S^eiice  &-, 
played  by  TassO  in  his  battles,  ba^e  re)>roached  that  poet' 
with  the  sources  from  which  he  drew  his  knowledge  i—miOi 
jA  much  justice  might  Puysegur  and  '$egnus,,wiohflK 
pointed  out  the  same  merit  in  Homer  wi}dTi<i^h«ve 
w;ithheld  their  pcaise,  because  the  acience  on  vih^'^ib 
merit  vhs  fotonded  muit  baya  been  derired  by  tfadtst^anil 
industry  of  these  poets  from  others 

So  little  was  Tasso  ashamed  of  tbose  casual  iiutatioiu  rf 
other  poets  which  are  so  often  branded  as  plagiarisms,  tlist. 
in  his  Commentiiry  on  his  Rime,  he  takes  paiaa.  to  poist 
out  and  avow  whatever  coincidences  of  this  kind  occar  is 
his  own'rerses. 

While  on  this  subject,  I  mhy^be  allowed  to  mention  one 
signal  instance,  where  a  thought  that  had  lain  pedMps  is* 
distinctly  in  Byron's  memory  since  his  youljh,  tomes  oat  w 
improved  and  brightened  as  to  be,  by  every  right  of  geaiii. 
'tis  own.  In  the  Two  ^Noble  Kinsmen  of  Beaumont  tai 
Fletcher  C  a  play  fo  which  the  picture  of  passionate  ftieBd> 
ship,  delineated  in  the  character  of  ^alamon^'and  Ardte, 
would  be  sure  to  draw  the,  attention  of  Byron  in  hisbsf* 
hood)  we  find  t)ie  following  ptuu^e  i — 

^     •*  Oh  never 
Shall  we.two  exercise^  like  twins  of  Honour, 
'  Our  armg  again,  and  feel  owr  fiery  hone* 

Like  proud  teat  under  la.*' 

Out  of  this  somewhat  forced  simile,  by  ajudidoas  tnuu- 
position  of  the  comparison,  and  by  the  subatitntion  of  tte 
more  definite  word  *  w^yes''  for  *^8eas,*  the  clear,  aoble 
thought  in  one  of  the  Cantos  of  Childe  Harold  has  bees 
■produced :— 


\ 


"  9nce  more  upon  the  waters !  yet  once  more  I 
And  the  waves  bound  beneath  me,  as  a  kteed 
1\ak.VvANra  his  rider." 


A.  D 
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to  Engkiid :  the  *  Itai^  I  reoeiTed  only  on  the  16th 
instant. 

«Y5ur  friend,  like  the  ptiblie^  is  not  aware,  that 
my  dramatic  simplicity  is  siudicnisiy  Greek,  and  must 
ooDtiftue  so :  no  reform  ever  sutsceeded  at  first f  I 
admire  lihd  .old  English  diamaiist ;  but  this  is  quite 
anothei'.  field,  and  has.  nothing  ttf  do  wi^  theirs.  ;| 
wakt  to. make  a  re^»/ar  English  d^ma,  no  matl^ 
whether  for  the  stag'e  or  not;  whjk;h  is  not  my  object, 
— hnt^ mental ihefltr el  >,      '  v  > 

^  '  ^   '    «*Ydu«. 

**P.S.  Can't  accept  your *courteoi»  offer.  ^    • 

*     ■  - .  ■  •.  ,  ■'  *      .' 

.      *     ^     «forOrford  aqd  for  Wddegrave  v'.-     * 
,  '      You  give  much  more  than  me  fou  gave; 
,,      WMch  is^ptfaiiiy  to  behave,         ,. 
ft  My  Murray.     J' 

,    *  Becacue  if  a  live  dog. 'tis  said,      « 
Be  worth  a  lion  fairly  sped, 
A  Mve  lord  miut  be  W9irtlL/io0  dead, 

,        *^   AyMorrajr.,  ' 

'  *  And  if,  iu  tHe  opinion  g6e»^         *    *  , 
.   •■' ■■        Vers^  het^  a  better  Bale.lban  ph)jie-->  , 

Certe%  I  should  have  more  .thMi41ioae,  ^ 

My  Murn^. 

«  But  now  this  sheet  is  nearly  cramiB*d'».   - 
',  ,  So,  ^tf  OK  will,  I  tl^'n't  be'shanim'd, 
Aiid.if  joJi^ioon%  'po^  may  be  damn'd/ 
"^  'My  Murray.' 

^r   '   /'  '  '  '  -'         „'  ■  '    •     >    .    "      .  .  '  ■   ~^r  .  ■  "-' 

*  *^  These  matters  must'beMmraageiiwith  Mr.  Douglas 
Ki^manrd«    He  is  my  t^tee,  and  a  ilian  of  honour^ 

;«To>nim  yon  can  state^ll  yoyr  mercanttle  reasons, 
which* you  might  not^Uke  to  state  ID  meporsbnally,' 
^sQch  as;  '  heavy  season'-^*flat  public*— -*  doa*t  gar  off*. 
'  J— *  I^ship  writes  too  much*—*  Won't  take  acWcelr— 
:  '.4^1ining  popularity'—' deduction  for  the.  tEadcf*^^ 

*  tfiake  very  little* — *  generally  Idse  by  bixn*-^*  phmiM 
editioi/— *  fbreign  e^tion* — *!feevere  criticisms,'  &c. 
with  other  hinli  and  howlif; for  ah  oration, ''which  I 
)eave  06ugl0s,  who  is  Ian  orator,  to  anliw^«  >        '< 

*^  You  can  also  stat^  them  tnore  freely  to  a  third 
nprsoii^  as  betweeji  you   and  ihe  they  could  X)qly 
^  pDodttoe  some  sigfu't  >posi8cript9,  which  wo|dd  nol' 
fidoni  our  mutualarchives. .  ^   ' 

^1  am  sorry  for  the  Quden,  and  thaf  s^  more  thalt 
fbu  are."  '  *     ,  . 


-         LETTER  CCCCXluVl.      * 

TO  MR  MOORE.  .. 

?  *  Ravenna,  Anguat2|th,I82h  - 

^  Yours  of  the  5th  only  yesterday,  w^ile  I  hkd  Jet- 
ters  of  the  Sth  from  Londdn.  Doth  the  post  dabblp 
into  our  letters?  Whatever  agreement  you  make 
with  Murray,  if  satisfactory  to  you,  must  be  so  to  n^.' 
Hiere  need  be  no  |cruple,  because^  though  I  used 
sometimes  to  buffopn'to  myself,  loving  a  quibble 
as  well  as  the  barbarian  hunself  (^hakspeare,  to 
wit) — '  that,  like  a  Spartan^  I  would  sell  my  /(/e  as 
dearly  as  possible'— it  never  was  my  intention  to  turn 
it  to  personal,  pecuniary  account,  but  to  bequeath  it 
to  a  friend — ^yourself— in  the^event  of  survivorship. 
I  anticipated  that  period,  because  we  happened  to 

♦  *  No  man  ever  rose  (says  Pope)4o  any  degree  of  per- 
fection in  writing  but  through  obstinacy  and  an  inveterate 
fepolulion  against.the  stream  of  mankind.* 


meet,  and  I  urged  yqn  to  make  what  was  possible  noto 
by  it»  for  reasons  which;  are  obviops.  It  has  been 
BO  possible  priv<fti<m4jamej  and  therefore  does  not 
require  the  acknowledgments  you  mention.  So,  for 
I  God's  sake,  don*rcO|isider  it  like  *    *    ^^  .*,  *    * 

**l3y  the  way^  wheqi^you.  write  to  l^ady  Moi^n, 
win  yoQ  thank  her  for, ker  handsome  Speeches  ih  her 
book  aboiit  my  books  ?  I  do  not*know  her  >ddiea9. 
Her  workis  fearlesy  anfl  excellent  .on  the  subject  of 
"Itaty— *pray  tell  her  so-:and  I  know  the  coantry. ..  I 
wirii  she  .had  izdlen  ia  with  me  ;*  I  could  have  told 
her  a  thing  Tor  two  that  wopld*  have,  confirmed  her 
ions.  !      *  • 

^ I' am  glad  that  you  are  satisfi^  with  Murray, 
who  seems  to  value  dea£l  lor^ds  more  than  Uye  ones. 
I  have  jiist  sent  liim  the  following  aiuwerto  a  propo- 
sition of  hi»: —    .      • 


*• 


*lPorOr*)r4 and  for  Waldegrave,  8cc, 

"The  argument  -of  the  above  is,  tha^  he  wanted , 
to\'  stint  me  of  my'fiizings,'  a9  I^^  sayti^'thaCis  to 
say,'  net  to  jiiropose > at). ^travagant price  fdr  an 
extravagant  poefti,  as  is  becoming.'  Piray  take  his 
^uineas,.^by  aU  in^nft-rrj  taught  him  that.  ,  He  mad^ 
me  B.  fiUhy  offer  o^  pounds  once,  but  I  told  him  that, 
lik^  physicians,  poefs  must  be  dealt  with  in  guineas, 
^B  bein(r-the  only  advantage  ppets  could  have  in  the 
association  with  /Aean,  as  votaries  of  Apollo*.  I  write 
Ito  you  in  hurQr  and  bustle,  whfilli  I  wiH  expound  in 
n^next     -      .         ,  ^       .: 

'.  ,  .,  **  Yours  ever,* &c. 

; '  '^ P.  S.  Ypu  mention  sotoefhing  t>f  an  attoriiey  on 
his  way  to  me  on  legal  business.  .1  Jiave  had  no 
warning  of  such  an  apf^fion.  What  .can  the 
feUofv  waikt?  I  have  sonia;»lawsuit8^n3  bifsiness, 
but  have.not'  heard  of  any  thing  tp  put  me  to  the 
(Expense  of  a  travelling  kiwyer.  They  do  enough,  in 
)that  way,  athome.  ""   . 

\  **  Ah,  poor  Queen !  ll)ut  perhaps  it  is  for  the  best, 
if  Herodotus*s  aneedoto  is  to  be  believed  *  .* 
*   ;  .♦    .    ♦     *'♦       .  ■    .    ■      ■■* 

*<  Remember  me  to  any  frien^y  Angles  of  pur  mu- 
.tual  aoQuaintance.  Whatar^  you  doing  f  Here  I 
have  had  my  hands  full  with  tyiants  and  Uhehr  vio- 
liins.  There  pever  was  sueh  oppression,:  evai  ia 
IreUmd,  scarcely !"  • .  ,  /  ' 


LETTER   qpCCXLVn. 

TO  BIR  MURRAY. 

•  •  - 

'  '  «  Ravenna,  August  31st,  1821. 
«^I  have  received  the  Juans,  which  are  printed  so 
carelessly,  especially  th^  fifth  canto,  as  to.be  dis- 
graceful to  me,  and  not  creditable  to  you.  It  really 
must  be  gone  over  ^tjgain  with  the  manuscript,  the 
errors  are  so  gross ; — words  added — changed — so  as 
to  make  cacophony  and  nonsense.  You  have  been 
careless  of  this  poem  because  Some  of  your  squad 
don't  approve  of  it ;  but  I  tell  you  that  it  will  be  k>ng 
before  you  see  any  thing  half  so  good  as  poetry  or 
writing.  Upon  what  principle  have  you  omitted  the 
note  on  Bacon  and  Voltaire?  and  one  of  the  conclud- 
ing stanzas  sent  as  an  addition? — ^because  it  ended,  I 
suppose,  with — 
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•AnddonotliiiktwoTirtiuMUMmltfinrlire  . 
Into  that  moral  centaur,  man  and  wife  ? 

^  Now,  I  most  say,  once  for  all,  that  I  will  not  per- 
mit anf  human  being  to  take  such  liberties  with  my. 
writings  because  I  am  absent.  I  desire  the  omissions 
to  be  replaced  (exc^t  the  stanza  on  Seminqnis)— 
particularly  the  stanza  upon  the  Turkish  marriages ; 
and  I  request  th^  the  whole  be  carefully  .y one  over 
with  the  MS. 

^  I  never  «aif  such  stuff  as  is  printed : — 6u//eyaz 
instead  of  Gu/^eyaz,  &c.  .Are^'you  aware  that 
Gulbeyaz  is  a  real  .name,  and  the  other  nonsense? 
I  copied  the  cantot  out  carefully,  so  that  there  if  no 
excuse,  as  the  printer  read,  or  at  least  prints,  the 
MS.  of  the  plays  without  error. 

^  If  you  haTe  no  feelings  for  your  own  reputation, 
pray  have  some  little  for  mine.  I  have  read  OTer  the 
poem  carefully,  and  I  tell  you,  it  tV  poetry.  Your, 
little  enrions  knot  of  parson-poets  may  say  what  they 
please :  tim6  will  show  that  T  am  not  in  this  instance 
.mistaken. 

^  Desire  my  friend  Hobhouse  to  correct  the  press, 
especially  of  the  last  canto,  fr6in  the  itianuscript  as  it 
is.  It  is  enough  to^driVe  one  oiit  6f  one's  reason  to 
see  the  infernal  torture  of '  words  *from  the  original. 
For  instance  the  line^  • 

«  And  pair  tbeir  rtiymes  as  V^nos  yokes  her  doves- 
is  printed — 

«  And  praise  their  rhymes,  6m;. 

Also  *  precarious  f*  for  *  precocious  ;'  and*  this  line, 
stanza  133, 

**  And  this  strong  eatreme  tffset^o  tire  no  long^. 


I 


Now  do  turn  to  the  manuscript  and  see  if  I  ever 
Wrote  such  a  line :  it  is  not  verse. 

**  No  wonder  the  poefii  should  &il  (which,  how- 
ever it  won't,  you  will  see)  with  such  things  allowed 
to  creep  about  it.  Replace  what  is  omitted,  and  cor- 
rect what  k  so  shamefully  misprinted,  and  let  the 
poem  have  fair  play  ;  and  I  fear  nothing. 

^  I  see*  in  the  last  two  numbers  of  the  Quarterly  a 
strong  itching  to  assail  me  (see  the  review  of '{The ' 
Etonian ') :  let  it,  and  see  if  they  sha'n't  have  enough 
of  it.  I  do  not  allude  to  Giffi>rd,  who  has  always 
been  my  friend,  and  whom  I  do  not  consider  as  re- 
sponsible for  the  articles  written  by  otheHs. 

"■  You  will  publish  the  plays  when  ready.  I  am 
in  such  a  humour  about  this  printing  of  Don  Juan  so 
inaccurately  that  I  must  close  this. 

""  Yolirs. 

**  P.  S.  I  presume  that  you  have  not  lost  the 
stauaea  to  which  I  allude?  It  was  sent  afterwards  : 
bok  over  my  letters  and  find  it." 


LETTER  CCCGXLVm.* 

TO  MR  MITKRAY. 

**The  enclosed  letter  is  written  in  bad  humour, 
but  not  without  provocation.  However,  let  it  (that 
is,  the  bad  humour)  go  for  little ;  but  I  must  request 
your  serious  attention  to  the  abuses  of  the  printer, 

> 

*  Written  in  the  envelope  of  the  pTecQ^nslAllQt. 


which  ought  never  to  have  been  pennitted.  ^ 
forget  that  all  the  fools  in  London  (the  chief 
chasers  of  your  publicatiens)  wiB*  condemo  in  ne  I 
stupidity  of  your  printer. '  For  instance,  is  the  i 
to  Canto  Fifth, '  the  Adriatic  shore  of  thel 
rus'  instead  of  the  Asiatic!!    M  thi^  nay 
little  to  you,^  so  fine  a  gentlenuui  with  your  i 
connexions ;  but  it  is  serious  to  me,  who  am  thon 
oi  miles  ofi^,  iand  have  nO  opjportunity  of  jnot 
myself  the  fool,  youlr  printer  makes  ihe,  except] 
pleasure  and  leisure,  forsooth.  **    ' 

''The  gods  pro8i>er  you,  and  forgive  yon, If j 
can't." 

*  -        .        • 

L€  T  T  E  R  ,  CXXXXUX. 

m 

TO  MR  MOORE. 

,,  'Ravenna,  September  3d,  M.'^ 
'   ''By  MrMawman  (a^ paymaster  in  the 
which  you  and  I  are  privates)  I  yesterday  exp 
to  yoxir  address,  under  cover  one,'  two  paper-l 
containing  the  6taour-nal,  and  a  thing  or  two. 
won't  all  dfS—ewen.  for  the  posthumous  pul 
extracts  from  it  may.    It  is  a  brief  and  &itiiful( 
nicle  of  a  month  or  so — parts  bf  it  not  voy  i 
but  sufficiently  sincere.    Mr  Mawman  saitb  thati 
will,  in  person  or  per  friend,  have  it  delirered  to] 
in  your  Elysian  fields. 

"If  yoi;  have^t  the  n^  Juans,  recoBeetil 
there  ar^  Some  very  gross  printer's  blunden,! 
cularly  in  Fifth  Capto,— such  as  'pi^iise'  for  'j 
— 'precarious'  for  'precocious' — 'Adriatic 'I 
atic ' — '  case '  for  '  chase  '-^besides  gifts  of  ad 
words  and  &iyllab1es,  which  make  but  a'cac(9li 
rhy  thmus.    Put  the  pen  through  the  said,  as  1 1 
mine  through  *  **a  ears,  if  I  were  alongside  \ 
it  is,  I  have  sent  him  a  ratding  letter,  as  abosifei 
pqissibte.    Though  he  is  publisher  to  the '  Board  i 
Longitude,'  he  is  ^  no  danger  of 'discoTeriog  it 

"I  am  packing  for  Pisa — but  direct  your 'kMi| 
herfs,  till  further  notice. 

"Yours  ever,  fee." 

One  of  the  "  paper-books  ^  mentioned  in  thisl 
as  intrusted  to  Mr  Mawman  for  me,  contained  a  j 
tion,  to  the  amount  of  nearly  a  hundred  paj^ 
prose  sfory,  relating  ^  the.  adventures  of  a  yomvi 
dalusian  nobleman,  which  had  been  begun  by  r 
at  Venice,  in  1817.    The  following  passage  ii ' 
shall  extract  from  this  amusing  Fragmoit. 

"A  few  hours  afterwards  we  were  very 
friends,  and  a  few  days  after  she  set  out  for 
with  my  son,  on  a  visit  to  her  father  and  D0tbtf< 
did  not  accompany  her  inunediately,  haria^  b^ 
i|rragon  before,^  but  was  to  join  the  fiunHy  > 
Moorish  chateau  within  a  few  weeks. 

"  During  her  journey  I  received 'a  very  sff'^***? i 
letter  from  Donna  Josepha,  apprizing  me  of  the  If 
fare  of  herself  and  tpy  son. ,  On  her  arrifal  ■* 
chateau,  I  received  another  still  more  afectio*^ 
pressing  me,  in  very  fond,  and  rather  foolish,  tfl*  | 
to  join  her  immediately.  As  I  was  preparing »• 
out  from  Seville,  I  received  a  third--thi8  wa*  n* 
^  her  father,  Dun  Jose  di  Cardoso,  who  requeswi » 


issn. 
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tip  politest  manner,  to  ^issolTe  my  marriage.  I 
vored  with  equal  politeness,  that  I  would  do  no 
i  tiung.  A  fourth  l^ter  arrived — it  was  from 
oa  Josepha,  in  which  she  ii^ormed  m»  that  her 
er*8  letter  was  written  by  her  particular  desire, 
quested  the  reason  by  return  of  post — she  re- 
i,. by  express,  that  as  reason  had  nothing  to  do 
i  the  matter^  it  was  unnecessaiy  to  gi?e  any — ^but 

she  was  an  injured  and  excellent  woman.  I 
L  inquired  why  she  had  nrritten  to  me  the  two 
seding  affectionate  letters^  requesting  me  tq  come 
^rragon.  She  answered,  that  ^^U9  because  she 
ered  me  but  of  my  senses— tba$,  being  unfit  to 
»  care  of  myself,  I  had  oidy  to  set  ou^  on  this 
mey  alone,  and  making  my  way  without  -difficulty 
)on  Jose  di  CardozoVs,  1  should  there  have  found 
^derest  of  wives  and — a  strait  waistcoat 
'I  bad  nothing  to  reply  to  this  piece  of  affection 
:  a  reiteration  of  my  request  for  some  lights  upon 
subject.  I  was  answer^  that  they  would  only 
related  to  the  Inquisition.  In  the  mean  time,  our 
^stie  'discrepancy  had  become  a  public  topic  of 
ussion;  and  the  world,  which  always  decides 
y,  not  only  in  Arragon  l>ut  in  Andalusia,  detar- 
*d  that  1  was  not  only  to  blame^  but  that  all 
a  could  produce  nobody  so  blameable.  My  case 
supposed  to  comprise  all  the  crimes  which  could. 
Several  which  could  not,  be  committed^  and 
less  than  an  auto-da-f(6  was  anticipated  aa  the 
t.  But  let  no  man  say  that  we  are  abandoned 
ir  friends  in  adversity— it  was  just  the  reverse. 

thronged  ftround  me  to  condemn,  advise,  and 

le  me  with  their  disapprobation. — They  told  me 

tkt  was,  would,  or  could  be  said  on  the  sdbject. 

shook  their  heads — they  exhorted  me — deplored 

Pvith  tears  m  their  eyes,  and — went  to  dinner." 


LETTER  CCCCL. 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

*  Ravenna,  September  4th,  1S2I. 

Sy  Soturdfiy's  post,  I  sent  you  a  fierce  and  fuii- 

letter  upon  the  subject,  of  the  printer's  blundei's 

on  JuAn.  ^  I  must  solicit  your  attention  to-  the 

,  though  my  wrath  hath  subsided  into  sullen- 

i^esterday  I  received  Mr ,  a  friend  of  yours, 

liecause  he  is  a  friend   of. yours;  and  that's 

i  than  I  would  do  in  an  £»^/wA  case,  except  for 

»  whom  I  honour.    I  was  as  civil  as  I  cdbld  be 

og  packages  even  to  the  very  chairs  and  tables, 

^  am  going  to  Pisa  in  a  few  weeks,  and  have 

and  am  sending  off  my  chattels.    It  regretted 

that,  my  books  and  every  thing  being  packed^  I 

d  not  send  you  a  few  things  I  metUit  for  you ;  but 

^ere  all  sealed  and  baggaged,  so  as  to  have  made 

>»onth's  work  to  get  at  them  agaia.    I  gave  him 

^  ^ill  be  observed,  from  this  and  a  fbw  other  instances, 
^twjthstanding  the  wonderful  purity  of  English  he 
^iMe  to  preserve  in  his  writings,  Atvhile  living  constantly 
1>ecions  speaking  a  different  language,  he  had  already 
^  *o  far  to  feel  the  influence  of  this  habit  as  to  fall 
^OQally  into  Italianis&s  in  his  famiUar  Ietters.-^«I  am 
*^Me  to  know*—*  I  have  caused  write*—*  It  regrets 


an  envelope,  with  the  Italian  scrap  in  it,*  alluded  to 
in  my  Gilchrist  defence.  Hobhouse  will  make  it  out 
for  you,  and  it  will  make  you  laugh,  and  him  too,  the 
spelling  particularly.  The  '  Mericani,'  of  whom 
they  call  me  the '  Capo'  (or  Chief),  mean  'Americans,' 
which  is  the  name  given  in  Romagna  to  a  part  of 
•the  Carbonari;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  popular  part, 
the  troops.ol  the  Carbonari.  They  fire  originally  a 
society  of  hunters,  in  the  forest,  who  took  the  name  of 
Amerioaos,  but  at  present  osmprise  some  thousands, 
&C.;  but  I  sha'n't  let. you  further  into  the  secret, 
which  nny  be  participated  with  the  postmasters.  Why 
they  thought  me  their  Chief,  I  know  not :  their  Chiefs 
are  like '  Region,  being  many.'  However,  it  is  a  post  of 
more  honour  than  profit,  for,  now  that  they  are  /per- 
secuted, it  is  fit  that  I  should  aid  them;  and  so  I  have 
done,  as  far  as  ny  means  would  permit*  They  will  rise 
again  some  day,  for  these  fools  of  the  government  are 
blundering :  they  actually  seem  to  know  nothing^  for 
they  have  arrested  and  banished  many  of  their  own 
party,  and  let  others  escape  who  are' not  their  friends. 

^  What  think'st  thou  of  Greece  ? 

'^  Address  to  me  here  as  usual,  tiH  you  hear  further 
from  me.  , 

''By  Mawman  I  have  sent  a  Journal  to  Moore; 
but  it  won't  do  for  the  public,-rat  least  a  great  deal 
of  it  won't ;— par/*  may. 

^  I  refui  over  the  Juans,  wliich  are  excellent. 
Your  squad  are  quite  wrong;  and  so  you  will  find  by 
and  by.  I  regret  that  I  do  not  go  on  with  it,  for  I 
had  all  the  plan  for  several  cantbs,  and  different  coun- 
tries and  climes.  You  say  nothing  of  the  note  I 
enclosed  to  you,f  which  will  explain  why  I  agreed  to 

discontinue  it  (at  Madame  G —'s  request);  but 

you  are  so  grand,  and  sublime,  and  occupied,  that 
one  would  thi^k,  i^stead  of  publishing  for  *  the  Board 
<A  Longitude,*  that  you  were  trying  to  discover  it. 

''Let  me  hear  that  Gifford  is  letter.  He  can't  be 
spared  either  by  yoii  or  me." 


LETTER  CCCCLI. 

TO  MR  MimBAY. 

*  Ravenna,  September  12, 1891. 
"  By  Tuesday's  post,  I  forwarded,  in  three  packets, 
the  drama  of  Cain  in  three  acts^  of  which  I  request 
the  acknowledgment  when  arrived.  To  the  last 
speech  of  Eve,  in  £he  last  act  (L  e.  where  she  curses 
Cain),  add  these  three  lines  to  the  concluding  ones^ 

r  *  An  anonymous  letter  which  he  hadveceived,  threaten- 
ing liim  with  assassination. 

t  In  this  note,  so  highly  honourable  to  tha  fair  writer, 
she  says,  *  Remember,  my  Byron,  the  promise  yon  have 
made  me.  Never  shall  I  be  able  to  tell  you  the  satisfiK^ion 
I  feel  from  it,  so  great  are  the  sentiments  of  pleasure  and 
confidence  with  which  the  sacrifice  you  faaye  made  base  Ih* 
spired  me.*  In  a  postscript  to  the  note  she  adds,  *I  am 
only  sorry  that  Don  Juan  was  not  left  in  the  infernal  re- 
gions.*—* Ricordati,  mio  Byron,  della  promessa  cbe  mi  hai 
fatta.  Non  potrei  mai  dirti  la  soddisfazione  ch'io  ne  prove  f 
— sono  tanti  i  sentimenti  di  piacere  e  di  confidenza  che  il 
tuo  sacrificio  m'inspira.*— ^  Mi  rincresce  solo  che  Don 
Giovanni  non  resti  all'  Inferno.*  « 

In  enclosing  the  lady's  note  to  Mr  Murray,  July  4th,  Lord 
B.  says,  *This  is^the  note  of  acknowledgment  for  the  pro- 
mise not  to  continue  Don  Juan.  She  says,  in  the  post- 
script, that  she  is  only  sorry  that  D.  J.  does  not  remain  ia 
Hell  (or  yo  tiiere}.* 


i 
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*  May  ttae  frass  witfier  from  thyfooC  I  the  woods 
Deny  t|iee  ciieKer  I  eartb  a  Home  I  the  diut  , 
A  gniTe  I  the  tun  his  light  I  and  Heaven  har  CM  i 

•    ■  •     • 

*''Th«rtf'8  'as  prettf  a  pie^6  of  Imprecatioa  for 
yoa^  wh^n  j«ned  i^  the  lines  already  teat,  ^aa  you 
wt^j  ymh  to  meet  with  in  the  courte  of  your  bbal-' 
ness.  'But  don*t  forget  t|w  addition  of  the  aboye, three 
lines,  which  are  clinchers  to  Eye's  speech.      ■ 

^Let  me  know  what  G^ord  .  thinks  (if.tlte.  play 
arrives  In  safety) ;  fori  baye^gootd  opiJBion  of  the 
piee6,  as  poetry ;  it  |b  in  «y  gay  mbiaphygical  style 
and  in  the  Manfined  Une.    «        -      .  <     * 

^  You  must  at  liast^  cotemend  my  fiuality  and  tiT- 
riety,  wheii^ou  consider  whyt  I  hliye'dohe  with&t!)e.< 
last  fifteen  mcHlthv,  with  my  head,  too,  fuU^of  other 
and  of  mundane  matters^  fiuftt^nd  w>ubt  yon  Will^ 
ayoid  saying  jm^  good  of  it,  for  <ear  I  should"  ral^f 
the  price  ^upob  you.:  that's  righr;  stick  to  business. 
Let  me  know;what  yQur  other  ragamuffins  are  writ- 


leyee  of  poUticiAns,  p^rsMa^  seribUers,  m 
Some  day  I  will  give  ^you 'a  poetical  o 
them'.**  *  . 


■•'4 


»J 


LBTtCR   CCfJCLU. 

TO  MR  M^giltE; 


ing,  for  I  suppose  you-don*t  like  st&rtiBg  too  many  0/     cd  country.^,  Your  apotheosis  u  .fliofr  reSi 
1..  j_  _.  — i     XT... 1„  .!-_„  *^-    Jevel^ith  his  welcqjhe^Vnd  their gnitiU^ 

tan  ^  is  cancelled  fay  their  'a6odoi|k  adohtio 


-> 


your  vagabonds  at  once.    Vou  nay  give  them  th6 
start,  for  aiyr  thing  I  dure.     '     "  "  "^ 

**  Wliy  don't  you  publish  ny  Ptl/c^^tlie  Tory  best 
thing  I  ever  wrote,-r-with  the  Italian  to  itt  I  wish"^^! 
waflr  alongside  of  you ;  nothing  is  eter  d(m9  in  ajkian's 
absence ;  eveiy  body  runs  coimter,  Jbecause  they  ean> 
V  eyer.I  c/o  return" to  England  (which  I  sha'n'l^-. 
though),  I  win  "wirile  a  poem  to  which. 'fingli|h 
Bards,'  &c.  shall  be  iisw  milk,  in  comparison.  ^  <Your 
present  literary  wtorld  of  n^ountebask^  s^nds  in  heed 
'of^ucb  an  Avatar.  But  J  am  pot  yet  quite  bilious 
enough :  a  seiason  or  two  morey  and  a  provocation  or 
two,  will  .wind  jne  up  to  tEe  pomt,  and  then  bave  at 
the  whole  set!  '  *     •     *    '    '    ,    * 

*f  I  have  >io  .patience  with  the , sort  of  trash  ^ou 
send  me  but  by  way  of  books;  except  Scotfs  novels; 
and  three  or  four  othel' things,  I  never  saW^eucb  work, 
or  worH.    Campbell  is  leOti|ring'A^re  Idling— f  exile  ther^  toTavbid  be^  «^ -n^^  ali^ 
^**  twaddling— W  *  *  dr|veling-^,  *  *  mudi^g^  '  because  the  Pope^decr^Vi^4liniibareqii 
—  **  piddling— B  ♦*  quibbling,  squabbling;  and    -  -    '^    *  -         •      ^ .  .    >  .^ 


.*<  Ilie  enclofi^  lines,  '^as  jpu'^l'direeS^ 

arew^tenby4he^tey^V*^,  L.  B**.  ^Ol 

is  for  4nA  tfr^eny  them  if  they  are  not./  / 

«-**  Believe  me^ours^ever  and  moat  afecti 


**.»• 


V  K 


«B.  S.  Canypu  f0lfgiY9fliii?'4tirfwi 
>lo  your^iinbs  against  my  ItiUians.  ^  Of  (^ 
stan^hf  mylides  ^gfdnst  alfmeiivW^ 
breaking  to^see^ch  thing»iki  apegple'fsi 
lion  of  that  unredeemed  ^^f  «  ^'*  *-  M^ 


I 


sniveling.  *  ^,  will  clq,  if  he  don't  cant  too  ihuoh, 
nor  imitate  Southed:  the  fdlow  has  poesy  in'  him; 
bi^  he  is  envious,  and  unhappy,  as  all  the  entious 
are.  ^  Still  he  is  a^iong  the  best  of  th^'ddy.  A*^ 
C  *  *  will  do  better  by-and-by;  I  Mare  .say,  jf  he, 
don't  get  spoiled  by  green  tea,  and  the  pi^aiseS.of 
Pentonville  and  Paradise-row.  The  pit;jrjof  these  liTen. 
is^  that  they  never  lived  in  high  Ufe,  nor  in  solitude  : 
there  is  no  medium  for  the  knowledge  of  the  busy  or 
the  still  ^orld.  ll  admitted  into  high  lifo  for  a 
season,  it  i9  merely  as  spectators — they  fdrm  no  part 
of  the  mechanism  thereof.  Ndw  IV^bore  and  I,  Ihe 
one  by  circumstances,  and  the  other  by  birth,  hap- 
pened to  be  free  of  the  corporation,  and  to  have  .en- 
tered into  its  pulses  an4  passions,  quarum  partes 
fuimus.  Both  of  us  have  learnt  by  this  much  which 
nothing  else  could  have  taught  us. 

"Yours. 
"  P.  S.  I  saw  one  of  your  brethrefa,  another  of  the 
allied  sovereigns  of  Grub-street,  the  other  day, 
Mawman  the  Great,  by  whom  I  sent  due  homage  to 
your  imperial  self.  To-morrow's  post'  may  perhaps 
bring  a  letter  from  you,  but  you  are  the  most  un- 
grateful and  ungracious  of  correspondents.  But 
there  is  some  excuse  for  you,  with  your  perpetual 


>  *  Ravenna,  Sep't^d^d 
**  I  ^am"  iivin  tKe,  sweaty  'du8t,^aji^  Jblas^ 
universal, packing  of ^  ifly  l^ii^,  jQni^ 
Pisa,  whithelr  I  jgo  for.tli%win|er.  ijieb 
been  the  ^xile  of '  aU  x^'^o^ '(^ 
amongst  themy'-pf^he  yM^^^kS^  (Jt  DM 


to  reside  in  ectsajp>€iterkai  or  ^ebe,  (or*.ie 

Sake,  in  a  caaTetit.'^:*A8i  c^d  nolsiiy,  wit 

Jet, '  Get  thee  to  a^inpieiy,'  I  k^mipu&^A 

them.       \    '\   .  -      *^     .'^^  ■}'■*'''' 

'  ''  It  &  a^ful  wojpk,  this  iV^,'  ^d  'pff^al 
man's >Iirojeots  of  gobd  oi-gl^.  fw^i^l 
Greece  lately  (as  every  Aiag^a^^mij^ 
hfier  brother,  who  )s  a  .very  ^,  M|e  ^kf 
seen  him  put 'to  tfie^Mroof},  toA  wild  ibtfoit 
But  the  jfears  of  9  womaarwhb  hft^led^lj^  > 
for  a  man,  Aid  the  %^I^ibfirof  Wsi^N^ 
paramount  to  these pf^ts^aAdfouiW^ 
them."  ,     1  '  '    '^**~  ^  ',  *\,?".' 

"  We  were'dividedln-choic^  lietfrepiS^^ 
and  Tuscany,  an4 1;gaW  my  vofe  ii^r  i^«* 
4he  Mediterranean,  whicb  I  Idve  for  ihtitii 
shores  which  it'^^a^es,  abd  for  my  youB|n^ 
of  1809.  Svotze^Iand^is  a  eurst  selfish;  syM 
try  of  brutes,  placed  in  t!j^  most  romastic  ni 

«  «  The  Irish  Avfitar."  In  this  copy  the  ffiiovk 
tence  (taken  frAn  a  Letter  oi^XSorran,  in  tbMbie* 
that  true  Irishman,  by  his  son)  is  )>refixed  as  ■  * 
the  Poem :—« And  Ireland,  like  a  bastiin^  <" 
kneeling  to  receive  the  paltry  rider>— I^mr  <^  0 
Life,  vei.  ii.  tiage  336.  At  the  end  of  the  venei  ut 
words  :—*  (Signed)  W.  L.  B.  *  •,  M.  A.,  ak  writtt 
a  view  to  a  Bishoprick." 


A.   D. 
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the  world.  I  neTer  could  bear,  the  inhabitants,  and 
still  less  their  English  visitors ;  for  which  reason,  after 
writing  for  some  information  about  houses,  upon  hear- 
ing that  there  was  a  colony  of  English  all^  over  the 
cantons  of  Geneva,  &c.,  I  immediately  gate  up  the 
thought,  and  persuaded  the  Gambas  to  do  the  same. 

*^  By  last  post  I  sent  you  '  the  Irish  Avatar,'«-what 
think  you  ?  The  last  line — '  a  name  never  spoke  but 
with  curses  or  jeers' — must  run  either  'a  name  only 
uttered  ^with  curses  or  jeers,'  or,  *a  wretch  never 
named  but  with  cursd  or  jeers.'  Become  as  lutw, 
*  spoke*  is  not  grammar,  except  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons;^ and  I  doubt  whether  we  can  say  *a  name 
spoken/  for  mentioned.  1  have  some  doubts^  tod^ 
about  '  repay,' — 'and  for  murder  repay  with  a  shQut 
anda  smile.'  Should  it  not  be,  'and  for  murder  repay 
him  with  shouts  and  a  smile,'  or'* reward  hfm  with 
shouts  and  a  smile  ? ' 

^  So,  pray  put  your  poetical  pen  through  die  MS.^ 
and  take  the  least  bad  of  the  emendatio&s;  AIso^  if 
there  be  any  further  breaking  of  Priscian's  head,' will 
you  apply  a  plaister  ?  I  wrote  in  the  greatest  hurry 
and  fury,  and  sent  it  you  the  day  aftet ;  so,  doubtless, 
there  will  be  some  awful  constructions,  and  a  rather 
lawless  conscription  of  rfaythmus. 

'^  With  respect  to  what  Anna  Seward  calls  *the 
liberty  of  transcript/ — when  complaining  of  Miss 
MatOda  Muggleton,  the  accomplished  daughter  of  a 
choral  vicar  of  W  orcester  Cathedral,  who  had  abused 
the  said  'liberty  of  transcript,'  by  inserting  in  the 
Malvern  Mercury, Miss  Sews^'s  'Elegy  on  the  South 
Pole,'  as  her  oum  production,  "with  her  own  signa- 
ture, two  years  after  having  taken  a  copy,  by  per- 
mission of  the  authoress — ^with  regard,  I  say,  to  the 
^  liberty  of  transcript,'  I  by  no  means  oppose  ah  occa- 
sional copy  to  the  benevol^t  few,  provided  it  does 
not  degenerate  into  such  licentiousness  of  Verb  and 
Noun  as  may  tend  to  '  disparage  my  parts  of  speech' 
by  the  carelessness  of  the  transcribblers. 

"  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  much  danger  of  thh 
'Kind's  Press  being  abused' upon  the  occasion,  if 
the  pubUshers  of  journals  have  any  regard  for  their 
remaining  liberty  of  person.  It  is  as  pretty  a  piece 
of  invective  as  ever  put  publisher  in  the  way  to  '  Bo- 
tany.' Therefore,  if  tHei/  ineddle  with  jt,  it  is  at 
their  per3.  As  for  myself,  I  will  answer  any  jontle* 
man — ^though  I  by  no  means  recognise  a  *=right  of 
search '  into  an  unpublished  production  and  una- 
vowed  poem.  The  same  applies  to  things  published 
gans  consent.  I  hope  you  like,  at  least,  the  conclud- 
ing lines  of  the  Pome  ? 

"  What  are  you  doing^and  where  |ire  you  ?  in  Eng- 
land ?  Nail  Murray— nail  him  to  his  own  counter, 
tiU  he  shells  out  the  thirteens.  Since  I  wrote  to  you, 
I  have  sent  him  another  tragedy— *  Cain '  by  name 
— making  ^hree  in  MS.  now  in  his  hands,  or  in  the 
printer's.  It  is  in  the  Manfred,  metaphysical  style, 
and  full  of  some  Titanic  df  clamatibn ; — Lucifer  being 
one  of  the  dram,  pers.,  who  takes  Cain  a  voyage 
amotfg  the  stars,  and,  afterwards,  to  'Hades,'  where 
he  shows  hidi  the  phantoms  of  a  former  world,  and  its 
inhabitants.  I  have  gone  upon  the  notion  of  Cuvier, 
that  the  world  has  been  destroyed  three  or  four  times, 
and  was  inhabited  by  mamn^oths,  behemottts,  and 
what  not ;  but  not  by  man  till  the  Mosaic  period,  as 
indeed,  is  proved  by  the  strata  of  bones  found ; — 


those  of  all  unknown  animals,  and  known,  being  dug 
out,  but  none  of  mankind.  I  have,  therefore,  sup- 
posed Cain  to  be  shown,  in  the  rational  Pre- 
adamites,  beings  endowed  with  a  higher  intelligence 
than  man,  but  totally  unlike  him  in  form,  and  with 
much  greater  strength  of  mind  and  person.  You 
may  suppose  the  small  talk  which  takes  place  be- 
tween him  and  Lucifer  upon  these  matters  is  not  quite 
.canonicaL 

**  The  consequence  is»  that  Cain  comes  *  back  and 
kills  Abel  in  a  fit  of  dissatisfaction,  partly  with  the 
politics  of  Paradise,  whidi  had  driven  them  all  out 
of  it,  and  partly  because  (as  it  is  written  in'Genesis) 
Abel's  sacrifice  was  the  more  acceptable  to  the  Deity. 
I  trust  that  the  Rhapsody  has  arrived — it  is  in  three 
acts,  and  entitled  '  A  Mystery,'  according  to  the  for- 
mer Christian  custom,  and  in  honour,  of  what  it  pro- 
bably'w^U  remain  to  the  reader. 

**  Yours,  &c." 

LETTER  CCGCLIV. 

to  MR  MOORE. 

«  September  20t^,  1821. 
^  After  the  stanza  on  Grattan,  concluding  vfrith  '  His 
soul  o'er  the  freedom  imi^ored  and  denied,'  will  it 
please  you  to  cayse  insert  the  following  'Addenda,' 
which  I  dreamed  of  during  to-day's  Siesta : 

*  Bver  glorious  Grattan  I  &c.,  Bcc,  9us. 

I  will  tell  you  what  to  do.  Get  me  twenty  copies  of 
the  whole  carefully  and  privately  printed  ofi^,  as  your 
lines  were  on  the  Naples  afiair.  Send  me  six,  and 
distribute  the  rest  according  to  your  own  pleasure. 

^  I  am  in  a  fine  vein, '  so  full  of  pastime  and  pro- 
digality ! ' — So,  here's  to  your  health  in  a  glass  of  grog. 
Pray  write,  that  I  may  know  by  return  of  post— ad- 
dress to  nte  at  Pisa.  The  gods  give  you  joy  I 
:  "Where  are  yoi;?  hi  Paris?  Let  us  hear.  You 
wiH  take  care  that  there  be  no  printer's  name,  nor 
author's,  as  in  the  Naples  stanzas,  at  least  for  the  pre- 
sent." 

.   LETTER   CCCCLV. 

*    TO  MR  MURRAY. 

«  Ravenna,  September  20th,  1821. 

*^  You«  need  not  send  '  the  Blues,'  which  is  a  mere 
buffoonery,  never  meant  for  publication.* 

^  The,  papers  to  which  I  allude,  in  c^e  of  survi- 
vorship, are  collections  of  letters,  &c.  since  I  was 
sixteen  years  «ld,  contained  in  the  trunks  in  the  care 
of  Mr  Hobhouse.  This  collection  is  at  least  doubled 
by  those  I  have  now  here,' all  received  since  my  last 
ostracism.  To  these  I  should  wish  the  editor  to  have 
access,  not  for  the  purpose  of  abusing  confidences, 
nor  of  hurting  the  feelings  of  correspondents  living, 
nor  the  memories  of  the  dead ;  but  there  are  things 
which  would  do  neither,  that  I  have  left  unnoticed  or 
unexplained,  and  which  like  all  such  things  time 
only  can  permit  to  be  noticed  or  explained^  though 
some  are  to  my  credit.  The  task  will  rf  course 
require  delicacy;  but  that  will  not  be  wanting,  if 
Moore  and  Hobhouse  survive  me,  and,  I  may  add, 

*  This  abort  satire,  wbich  is  wbolly  unworthy  of  his  pen, 
appeared  afterward^  ia  the  Idbet^I. 


\ 
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yourself;  aud  that  you  may  aU  three  do  bo  is,  1  as- 
iure  you,  my  very  sincere  wish.  I  am  not  sure  that 
long  life  is  desirable  for  one  of  my  temper,  and  con- 
stitutional depression  of  spirits,  which  of  course  I 
suppress  in  society ;  but  which  breaks  out  when 
alone,  and  in  my  writings,  in  spite  of  myself.  It  has 
been  deepened,  perhaps,  by  some  long-past  events 
(I  do  not  allude  to  my  marriage^  &c.— on  the  con- 
trary, that  raised  them  by  the  persecution  giving  a  fillip 
to  my  spirits) ;  but  I  call  it  constitutional,  as  I  have 
reason  to  think  it.  You  know,  or  you  do  not  know, 
that  my  maternal  grandfather  (a  very  clever  man,  and 
amiable,  I  am  told)  was  strongly  suspected  of  suicide 
(he  was  found  drowned  in  the  Avon  at  Bath)  and 
that  another  very  n6ar  relative  of  the  same  branch 
took  poison,  and  was  merely  saved  by  antidotes.  For 
the  first  of  these  events  there  was  no  apparent  cause, 
as  he  was  rich,  respected,  and  of  considerable  intel- 
lectual resources,  hardly  forty  years  of  age,  and  not  at 
all  addicted  to  any  unhinging  vice.  It  was,  however, 
but  a  strong  suspicion,  owing  to  the  manner  of  his 
death  and  his  melancholy  temper.  The  second  had 
a  cause,  but  it  does  not  become  me  to  touch  upon  it : 
it  happened  when  I  was  far  too  young  to  be  aware 
of  it,  aiid  (never  heard  of  it  till  after  the  death  of 
that  relative,  many  years  afterwards.  I  think,  then, 
that  I  may  call  this  dejection  constitutional.  1  had 
a  ways  been  told  that  I  ressembled  more  my  maternal 
grandfather  than  any  of  my  father* »  family — that  is, 
in  the  gloomier  part  of  his  temper,  for  he  was  what 
you  cal)  a  good-natur|^  man,  and  I  am  not 

^  The  Journal  herel  sent  to  Moore  the  other  day ; 
but  as  it  is  a  mere  diary,  only  parts  of  it  would  ever 
do  for  publication.  The  other  Journal  of  the  Tour 
in  1816, 1  should  think  Augusta  might  let  you  have  a 
copy  of. 

^  I  am  much  mortified  that  Gifibrd  don't  take  to 
my  new  dramas.  To  be  sure,  they  are  as  opposite  to 
the  English  drama  as  one  thing  can  be  to  anoUier ; 
but  I  have  a  notion  that,  if  understood,  they  will  in 
time  find  favour  (though  not  on  the  stage)  with  the 
reader.  .  The  simplicity  of  plot  is  intentional,  and 
the  avoidance  of  rant  also,  as  also  the  compression  of 
the  speeches  in  the  more  severe  situations.  What 
I  seek  to  show  in  *  the  Foscaris'  is  the  suppressed 
passions,  rather  than  the  rant  of  the  present  day. 
For  that  matter — 

'  Nay,  if  thou  'It  month, 
I  '11  rant  as  well  as  thou—* 

would  not  be  difficult,  as  I  think  I  have  shown  in  my 
younger  productions, —  not  dramatic  ones,  to  be 
sure.  But,  as  I  said  before,  1  am  mortified  that 
Oifibrd  don't  like  them ;  but  I  see  no  remedy,  our 
notions  on  that  subject  being  so  different.  How  is 
he  ? — well,  I  hope  ?  let  me  know.  I  regret  his  demur 
the  more  that  he' has  been  always  my  grand  patron, 
and  I  know  no  praise  which  would  compensate  me 
in  my  own  mind  for  his  censure.  I  do  not  mind  Re- 
view's, as  I  can  work  them  at  their  own  weapons. 

**  Vours,  &c. ' 
**  Address  to  me  at  Pisa,  whither  I  am  going. 
The  reason  is,  that  all  my  Italian  friends  here  have 
been  exiled,  and  are  met  there  for  the  present,  and 
I  SO  to}om  them,  as  agreed  upon,  iox  iVve'^^mUt.'' 


\ 


LETTER  CCCCLVI. 

TO  BIB  MURRAY. 

*  Uayennai  September  9tth,  Iffl. 

^  I  have  been  thii4(ing  over  our  late  correspondence, 
and  wish  to  propose  to  you  the  following  articles  for 
our  future : 

^  Istly.  That  you  shall  write  to  me  of  yourself,  of 
the  health,  wealth,  and  wdfare  of  all  frieiida;  but  of 
me  {quoad  me)  little  or  nothing. 

"  3dly.  That  ytu  shall  send  me  soda-pOWden, 
tooth-powder,  tooth-brushes,  or  any  such  anti-odoo- 
taJgic  or  chemical  articles,  as  heretofore,  *  ad  Ubituii,' 
upon  being  reimburaed  for  the  same. 

^3dly.  That  you  shall  not  said  me  any  modem,  or 
(as  they  are  called)  new  publications,  in  Englisk, 
whatsoever,  save  and  excepting  any  writing,  prose 
or  verse,  of  (or  reasonably  presumed  to  be  of)  Waher 
Scott,  Crabbe,  Moore,  CAmpbell,  Rogeri,  Gifibrd, 
Joanna  Baillie,  Irving  (the  American),  Hogg,  Wikoa 
(Isle  of  Pahns  man),  or  any  especial  single  work  of 
fancy  which  is  thought  to  be  of  considerable  moit; 
Voyages  and  Travels,  provided  that  they  are  nettker 
in  Greece  J  Spain,  Asia  Minor,  Albania,  notltafy, 
will  be  welcome.  Having  travelled  Uie  countries 
mentioned,  I  know  tliat  what  is  said  of  them  can 
convey  nothing  farther  which  I  desire  to  know  aboot 
them. — ^0  other  English  works  whatsoever. 

^4thly.  That  you  send  me  no  periodical  worki 
wliatsoever — no  Edinburgh,  Quarterly,  Monthly,  nor 
any  review,  magazine,  or  newspaper,  Engli^  or 
foreign,  of  any  description. 

^5thly.  That  you  send  me  no  opinions  whatooever, 
either  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  of  yourself,  or  yoor 
friends,  or  others,  coaceming  any  work  or  works  of 
mine,  past,  present,  or  to  come. 

^  6thly .  That  all  negotiations  in  matters  of  buBoes 
between  you  and  hie  pass  through  the  medium  of  the 
Ffon.  Douglas  Kinnaird,  my  friend  and  trustee,  or 
Mr  Hobhouse^  as  *  Alter  ego,'  and  tantamofiDt  to 
myself  during  my  absence — or  presence. 

^  Some  of  these  propositions  may  at  first  seeB 
strange^  but  they  are  founded.  The  quantity  of  tnib 
I  have  received  as  books  is  incalculable,  and  neither 
amused  nor  instructed.  Reviews  and  magasineBare 
at  the  best  but  ephemeral  and  superficial  reading  :— 
who  thinks  of  the  grand  article  of  last'year  in  any 
given  Review?  In  the  next  place,  if  they  regard 
myself,  they  tend  to  increase  egotism.  If  favooraUe, 
I  do  not  deny  that  the  praise  elates,  and  if  unCaToor- 
able,  that  the  abuse  irritates.  The  latter  may  con- 
duct'me  to  inflict  a  species  of  satire,  whidi  wooM 
neither  do  good  to  you  nor  to  your  friends:  theyv»j 
smile  now,  and  so  may  you;  but  if  I  took  you  aD  in 
hand,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  cut  you  up  like 
gourds.  I  did  as  much  by  as  powerful  people  at 
nineteen  years  old,  and  I  know  little  as  yet  in  three* 
and-thirty,  which  should  prevent  ne  from  making  aB 
your  ribs  gridirons  for  your  hearts,  if  such  were  «7 
propensity :  but  it  is  not;  therefore  let  me  hear  nose 
of  your  provocations.  If  any  thing  occurs  so  mj 
gross  as  to  require  my  notice,  I  shall  hear  of  it  bm 
my  legal  friends.  For  the  rest,  I  meie^y  leqneit  !• 
be  left  in  ignorance. 


A.  D.    1821. 


LIFE  OP  LORD    BYRON. 
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**  The  same  applies  to  opinions,  good,  bad,  or  in- 
different, of  persons  in  conversation  or  eorrespond- 
enee.  These  do  not  inierrt^t,  but  they  soil,  the 
current  of  my  mind  I  am  sensitiTe  enough,  but  not 
tin  I  am  troubled;  and  here  I  am  beyond  the  touch 
of  the  short  arms  of  literary  En^abd,  except  the  few 
fedeis  of  the  polypus  that  crawl  o?er  the  channels  in 
Che.  way  of  esftract. 

**  An  these  precautions  in  England  wouId.be  use- 
less ;  the  libeller  or  the  flatterer  would  there  reach  me 
in  spite  of  all ;  but  in  Italy  we  know  little  of  literary 
England,  and  think  less,  except  what  reaches  us 
through  some  garbled  and  brief  extradt  in  some  mi- 
serable gazette.  For  two  years  (excepting  two  or 
three  articles  cut  out  and  sent  io  you  by  the  post)  I 
never  read  a  newspaper  which  Was  not  forced  upon 
me  by  some  accident,  and  know,  upon  the  whole,  as 
little  of  England  as  you  do  of  Italy,  and  God  knows 
tkat  is  little  enough,  with  all  your  travels,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
The  English  travellers  know  Italy  as  you  know 
Guernsey :  how  much  is  that? 

**  If  any  thing  occurs  so  violently^  gross  or  personal 
as  requires  notice,  Mr  Douglas  Rinnaird  will  let  me 
know;  but  of  praise,  I  desire  to  hear  nothing. 

''You  will  say,  'to  what  tends  all  this?'  I  will 
answer  that; — to  keep  my  mind  free  and  unbiassed 
by  all  paltry  and  personal  irritabilities  of  praise  or 
censure — to  let  my  genius  take  its  natural  direction, 
whSe  my  feelings  are  like  the  dead,  who  know  nothing 
and  feel  nothing  of  all  or  aught  that  is  said  or  done  in 
their  regard. 

"  If  you  can  observe  these  conditions,  you  will 
spare  yourself  and  others  some  pain :  let  me  not  be 
worked  upon  to  rise  up ,  for  if  I  do,  it  will  not  be  for 
a  little.  If  you  can  not  observe  these  conditions,  we 
shall  cease  to  be  correspondents, — but  not  friends, 
fov  I  aHaaXL  always  be  yours  ev^r  and  truly, 

**  Byrov. 

'^  P.  S.  I  have  taken  these  resolutions  not  from  any 
irritation  against  you  or  yours,  but  simply  upon  re- 
fleoCion  that  all  reading,  eittier  praise  or  censure,  of 
mysc^  has  done  roe  harm.  When  I  was  in  Switzer- 
land and  Greece,  I  was  out  of  the  way  of  liearing 
either,  and  how  I  wrote  there  / — In  Italy  I  am  out 
of  the  way  of  it  too;  but  latterly,  partly  through  my 
£ault,  and  partly  through  your  kindness  in  wishing  to 
send  me  the  newest  and  most  periodical  publications, 
I  have  had-a  crowd  of  Reviews,  &c.  thrust  upon  me, 
which  have  bored  me  with  their  jargon,  of  one  kind  or 
another,  and  taken  off  my  attention  from  greater  ob- 
jects. You  have  also  sent  me  a  parcel  of  trash  of 
poetiy,  for  no  reason  that  I  can  conceive,  unless  to 
provoke  me  to  write  a  nt^w  'English  Bards.*  Now 
tki*  I  wish  to  avoid ;  for  if  ever  I  do,  it  will  be  a 
strong  production ;  and  1  desire  peace  as  long  as  the 
fools  will  keep  their  nonsense  out  of  my  way."  * 

*  It  Would  be  difficult  to  describe  more  strong^ly  or  more 

coavincinifly  than  Lord  Byron  has  done  in  this  letter  the 

I  sort  of  petty,  but  thwarting,  obstructions  and  distractions 

w^ch  are  at  present  thrown  across  the  path  of  men  of  real 

talent,  by  that  swarm  of  miuor  critics  and  pretenders  with 

#liom  the  want  of  a  vent  in  other  professions  has  crowded 

I  all  the  walks  of  literature.    Nor  is  it  only  the  writers  of 

j  the  day  that  suffer  from  this  multifarious  rush  into  the 

mart ; — ^the  readers  also,-  from  having  ( as  Lord  Byron  ex- 

j  presses  it  in  another  letter)  "  the  superficies  of  too  aiany 

i  tilings  presented  to  tliem  at  once,*  come  |.o  lose  by  degrees 

I '. ! __„ 


LETTER  CCCCLVII. 


TO  Ma  MOORE. 


«  September  37th,  182L 
*^  It  was  not  Murray's  fault  I  did  not  send  th*e  MS- 
overture,  but  I  send  it  now^*  and  it  may  be  re- 
stored;—or,  at  any  rate,  you  may  keep  the  original, 
and  give  any  copies  you  please.  I  send  it,  as  written, 
and  as  I  read  it  to  you — I  have  no  other  copy. 

"  By  last  week's  two  posts,  in  two  packets,  I  sent 
to  your  address,  at  Paris,  a  longish  poem  upon  the 
late  Irishism  of  your  countrymen  in.their  reception  of 
*  *  *.  Pray,  have  you  received  it  f  It  is  in  *  the 
high  Roman  fashion,'  and  full  of  ferocious  phantasy. 
As  you  could  not  well  take  up  the  matter  with  Paddy 
(being  of  the  same  nest),  I  have ;— but  I  hope  still  that 
I  have  done  justice  to  his  great  men  and  his  good  * 
heart.  As  for  ♦  ♦  ♦,  you  will  find  it  laid  on  with  a 
trowel.  I  delight  in  your  '  fact  historical*^— 1>  it  a 
fact? 

"  Yours,  &c. 
"  P.  8.  You  have  not  answered  me  about  Schlegel 
—why  not?  Address  to  me  at  Pisa,  whither  I  am  % 
going,  to  join  the  exiles — a  pretty  numerous  body,  at 
present.  Let  me  hfear  how  you  4re,  and  what  you 
mean  to  do.  Is  there  no  chance  of  your  recrossing 
the  Alps  T  If  the  G.  Rex  marries  again,  let  him  not 
want  an  Epithalamium*^suppose  a  joint  concern  of 
you  and  me,  like  Stemhold  and  Hopkins ! " 


LETTER  CCCCLVIIl. 

TO  MR.  BIURRAY. 

«  September  S8th,  183L 
**  I  add  another  cover  to  request  you  to  ask  Moore 
to  obtain  (if  possible)  my  letters  to  the  late  Lady 
Melbourne  from  Lady  Cowper.  They  are  very  nu- 
merous, and  ought  to  have  been  restored  long  ago,  as 
I  was  ready  to  give  back  Lady  Melbourne's  in  ex- 
change. These  latter  are  in  Mr  Hobhouse's  custody 
with  my  other  papers,  apd  shall  be  punctually  re- 
stored if  required.  I  did  not  choose  before  to  apply 
to  Lady  Covrper^  as  her  mother's  death  naturally  kept 
me  from  intruding  upon  her  feelings  at  the  time  of  its 
occurrence.  Some  years  have  now  elapsed,  and  it  is 
essential  that  I  should  have  my  own  epistles.  They 
are  essential  as  confirming  that  part  of  the  'Me- 
moranda' which  refers  to  the  two  periods  (1812  and 
1814)  when  my  marriage  with  her  niece  was  in  con- 
templation^ and  will  tend  to  show  what  my  real  views 
and  feelings  were  upon  that  subject. 
^  You  need  not  be  alarmed ;  the  '  fourteen  years,f 

their  powers  of  discrimination;  and,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  palate  becomes  confused  in  trying  various  wines,  so 
the  public  taste  declines  in  proportion  as  the  impressions 
to  which  it  is  exposed  multiply. 

*  Tiielines  «  Oh  Wellington,"  which  I  had  missed  in  their 
original  place  at  the  opening  of  the  Third  Canto,  and  took 
for  granted  that  they  had  been  suppressed  by  his  publisher. 
•  t  He  here  adverts  to  a  passing  remark,  in  one  of  Bft*  Mur- 
ray's lettjBrs,  that,  as  his  lordship's  "  Memoranda"  were  not 
to  be  published  in  his  lifetime,  the  sum  now  paid  for  the 
work,  £2100,  would  most  probably,  upon  a  reasonable  cal- 
culation of  survivorship,  amount  ultimately  to  no  less 
thanj^SOOO. 
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NOTICES  OP  THE 


will  hardtj  elapse  withqat  wnie  mortality  amongst 
us :  it  is  ar  long  kase  of  life  to^  speculate  upon.  So 
your  calculation  will  net  be  in  so  much  peril,  as  the 
*  argosie'  will  sink  beforethal  time^  and'  the  pound  of 
flesh'  be  withered  previously  to  your  being  so  long 
out  of  a  return. 

^  I  also  wish  to  give  you  a  hint  or  two  (as  you  have 
really  behaved  very  handsomely  to  Moore  in  the  busi- 
ness, and  are  a  fine  fellow  in  your  line)  for  your  ad- 
vantage, ^by  your  ownmanagement  you  can  ex- 
tract any  of  my  epistles  from  Lady ,  (*  ♦  ♦  ♦  •  ♦), 

they  might  be  of  use  in  your  collection  (sinking  of 
course  the  names  and  all  such  circumstances  as 
might  hurt  living  feelings,  or  those  of  surviuors)\ 
they  treat  of  more  topics  than  love^occasionally. 

*  ♦  ¥  ♦  ♦ 

^  I  win  teD  you  who  may  happen  to  have  some  let- 
ters of  mine  in  their  possession :  Lord  Powerscourt, 
some  to  his  late  brother ;  Mr.  Long  of— (I  forget  his 
place)— but  the  father  of  Edward  Long  of  the  Guards, 
who  was  drowned  in  going  to  Lisbon  early  in  1809 ; 
Miss  Elizabeth  Pigot,  of  Southwell,  Notts  (she  may 
be  Mistress  by  this  time,  for  she  had  a  year  or  two 
more  than  I) :  they  were  not  love-letters,  so  that  you 
might  have  them  without  scruple.  There  are>  or 
might  be,  some  to  the  late  Rev.  J.  C.  Tattersall,  in  the 
hands  of  his  brother  (half-brother)  Mr.  Wheatley, 
who  resides  near  Canterbury,  I  think.  There  are 
some  iof  Charles  Gordon,  now  of  Dulwich;  and  some 
few  to  Mrs.  Chaworth ;  but  these  latter  are  probably 
destroyed  or  inaccessible. 

4c  «  >l<  <*>  * 

'^  I  mention  these  people  and  particulars  merely  as 
chances.  Most  of  them  have  probably  destroyed  the 
letters,  which  in  fact  are  of  little  import,  many  of 
them  written  when  very  young,  and  several  at  school 
and  college. 

^Peel  (the  second  brother  of  the  Secretary)  was  a 
correspondent  of  mine,  and  also  Porter,  the  son  of  the 
Bishop  of  Clogher ;  Lord  Clare  a  very  voluminous  one ; 
William  Harness  (a  friend  of  Milman  's)  another ; 
Charles  Drummond  (son  of  the  banker) ;  William 
Bankes  (the  voyager),  your  friend;  R.  C.  Dallas,  Esq.; 
Hodgson;  Heiiiy  Drwy ;  I}obhouse  you  wereaJready 
aware  of. 

^  have  gone  through  this  long  llsf^  of 

*  To  all  the  persons  upon  this  list  who  were  accessible, 
application  has,  of  coarse,  been  made,— with  what  success 
it  is  in  the  reader's  power  to  judge  from  the  communica- 
tions that  have  been  laid  before  him.  Atnonx  the  compa- 
nions of  the  poet*s  boyhood  there  are  ( as  I  have  already 
had  occasion  to  mention  and  regret)  but  few  traces  of  his 
youthful  correspondence  to  be  found ;  and  of  all  those  who 
knew  him  at  that  period,  his  fair  Southwell  correspondent 
alone  seems  to  have  been  sufficiently  endowed  with  the  gift 
of  second-sight  to  anticipate  the  Bjrron  of  a  future  day, 
and  foresee  the  compound  interest  that  Time  and  Fame 
would  accumulate  on  every  precious  scrap  of  the  young 
bard  which  she  hoarded;  On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  not 
unsatisfactory  to  be  able  to  state  that,  with  the  exception 
of  a  very  smi^^  minority  (only  one  of  whom  is  possessed  of 
any  papers  of  much  importance),  every  distinguished  asso- 
ciate and  intimate  of  the  noble  poet,  from  the  very  outset 
to  the  close  of  bis  extraordinary  career,  have  come  forward 
cordially  to  communicate  whatever  memorials  they  pos- 
sessed of  him,— trusting,  as  I  am  willing  to  flatter  myself, 
that  they  confided  these  treasures  to  one,  who,  if'  not  able 
to  do  full  justice  to  the  memory  of  their  common  friend, 
would,  at  least,  not  willingly  suffer  it  to  be  dishonoured  in 
jiij  hands. 


*  The  cold,  the  fldthleis.  and  the  dead, 

because  I  know,  that,  like  '  the  curionain  fi 
you  are  a  researcher,  of  such  things. 

^  Besides  these,  there  are  other  occasiooi 
literary  men  and  so  forth,  oomplimentary 
&c.  not  worth  much  more  than  the  rest  ' 
some  hundreds,  too,  of  Italian  notes  of  mine, 
with  a  noble  contempt  of  the  granmiar  and  < 
in  very  English  Etruscan ;  for  I  speak  Its 
fluently,  but  write  it  carelessly  and  incoir 
degree." 


LETTER  CCCCLIX. 

TO  MR  MOORE. 

*  September  2 
**  I  send  you  two  rough  things ,  prose  a 
not  much  in  themselves,  but  which  will  dio 
them,  the  state  of  the  country,  and  the  etbe 
friend's  mind,  when  they  were  written.  N 
them  were  sent  to  the  parson  concerned,  bin 
see,  by  the  style  of  them,  that  t^ey  were  aoc 
am  in  signing  myself 

''Yours  ever  and  tru 


Of  the  two  enclosures^  mentioned  in  the! 
note,  one  was  a  letter  intended  to  be  sent  to 
ron,  relative  to  his  money  invested  in  the  f 
which  the  following  are  extracts. 

*  Ravenna,  Mam  la 

**  I  have  received  your  message,  through  m 
letter,  about  English  security,  &c.  &c.  It  b 
rate  (and  true,  even),  that  such  is  to  be  foo 
not  that  I  shall  find  it.  Mr.  *  *,  for  hii  m 
and  purposes,  will  thwart  all  such  attempts  (3 
accomplished  his  own,  viz.  to  naake  me  lend  idj 
to  some  client  of  his  choosing. 

^  At  this  distance — after  this  absence,  aodi 
utter  ignorance  of  afikirs  and  business— with ! 
per  and  impatience,  I  have  neithtf  the  means 
mind  to  resist  ♦♦♦**♦  TUakiBi 
funds  as  I  do,  and  wishing  to  secure  a  reversic 
sister  and  her  children,  I  should  jump  at  ma 
dients. 

**  What  I  told  you  is  come  to  pas»— the  Na 
war  is  declared.  Your  funds  will  fall,  and  1 1 
in  consequence  ruined.  That's  nothii^— I 
blood  relations  will  be  so.  You  and  yoord 
provided  for.  Live  and  prosper — I  wish  so  i 
both.  Live  and  prosper — ^you  have  the  no 
think  but  of  my  'real  kin  and  kindred,  irho 
the  victims  of  this  accursed  bubble. 

**  You  neither  know  nor  dream  of  the  consa 
of  this  war.  It  is  a  war  of  men  with  mosaic 
will  spread  like  a  spaik  on  the  dry,  rank  gns 
vegetable  desert.  What  it  is  with  yoa  u 
English,  you  do  not  know,  for  ye  sleep.  Wb 
with  us  here,  I  know,  for  it  is  before,  ud  < 
and  within  us. 

''Judge  of  my  detestation  of  England  aad 
that^t  inherits,  when  I  avoid  returning  to  yov 
try  at  a  time  ^hen  not  only  my  pecuniary  io 


A.  D.  1^1. 


LIFE  OP  LORD  BY«ON. 
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but,  it  may  be,  eren  [my  personal  security,  require  it 
I  can  say  no  more,  for  all  letters  are  opened.  A 
short  time  will  decide  upon  what  is  to  be  done  here, 
and  then  you  wiM  learn  it  without  being  mo(e  trouble 
with  me  or  my  eorrespondenc^.  Whatever  happens, 
an  individual  is  U(tle,  so  the  cause  is  forwarded. 

^  I  havie  no  more  to  say  to  you  on  the  score  of  affairs,- 
or  on  any  other  subject." 

/.  « 

The  second  enclosure  in  the  note  conristed  of  some 
verses,  written  by  him,  December  10th,  1820,  on  see- 
ing the  following  paragraph  in  a  newspaper.  ^  Lady 
Byron  is  this  year  the  lady  patroness  at  the  annual 
Charity  Ball  given  at  the  Town  HallAt  Hinckly,  Lei- 
cestershire, and  Sir  G^  Crewe,  fiai%.  the  principal 
steward.''  These  verses  are ^  full  of  strong  and  in- 
dignant feeling, — every  stanza  concluding  pointedly 
vnth  the  words  ^Charity  Bally^-r^md  the  thought 
that  predominates  through  the  whole  may  be  collected 
from  a  few  of  the  opening  lines  :-— 

*  What  mattef  tbe  pangf  of  a  hnsband  and  fkther, 
If  his  Borrowi  in  exile  be  great  or  be  small. 
So  the  Pharisee's  glories  around  her  she  gather. 
And.  the  Saint  patronizes  hec  '  Charity  Ball.* 

«  What  mafters— a  heart,  which  thongh  firalty  was  feeling. 
Be  driven  to  excesses  which  once  could  appal- 
That  the  Sinner  should  suffer  is  only  fair  dealing, 
tAs  the  Saint  keeps  her  charity  back  for '  the  Ball.*  *  &c. 


LETTER  CCCCLX. 

TO  MR  MOOBB. 

'September— no— October  1, 1831. 

**  I  have  written  to  you  lately,  both  in  prose  and 
rerse,  at  great  lengthy  to  Paris  and  London.  I  pre- 
sume that  Mrs  Moore,  or  whoever  is  your  Paris  de- 
puty, will  forward  my  packets  to  you  in  London. 

^I  am  setting  off  for  Pisa,  if  a  sUght  incipient 
intermittent  fever  do  not  prevent  me.  I  fear  it  is 
not  strong  enough  to  give  Murray  much  chance  of 
realizing  his  thirteens  again.  I  har^  should  regret 
it,  I  thmk,  provided  you  raised  your  price  upon  him 
— as  what  Lady  Holderness  (my  sister's  grandmother^ 
a  Dutchwoman)  used  to  call  Augusta,  her  Residee 
Leyatoo — so  as  to  provide  for  us  all ;  my  bones  with 
a  splendid  and  larmoyante  edition,  and  you  with  dou- 
ble what  is  extractable  during  my  lifetime. 

**"  I  have  a  strong  presentiment  that  (bating  some 
out  of  the  way  accident)  you  will  survive  me.  The 
difference  of  eight  years,  or  whatever  it  is,  between 
our  ages,  is  nothing.  I  do  not  feel  (nor  am,  indeed, 
anxious  to  feel)  the  principle  of  life  in  me  tend  to 
longevity.  My  father  and  mother  died,  the  one  at 
thirty-five  or  six,  and  the  other  at  forty-five;  and 
Doctor  Rush,  or  somebody  else,  says  that  nobody 
lives  long,  without  having  one  parent,  at  least,  an  old 
stager. 

**  I  should,  to  be  sure,  like  to  see  out  my  eternal 
mother-in-law j  not  so  much  for  her  heritage,  but  from 
Diy  natural  antipathy.  But  the  indulgence  of  this 
natural  desire  is  too  much  to  expect  from  the  Provi- 
dence who  presides  over  old  women.  I  bore  you'with 
all  this  about  lives,  because  it  has  been  put  in  my^way 
by  a  calculation  of  insurances  which  Murray  has  sent 


me.    I  recdly  think  you  should  have  more^  if  I  eva* 
porate  within  a  reasonaUetime. 

^  I  wonder  if  my  *  Cain'  has  got  safe  to  England. 
I  have  written  since  about  sixty  stanzas  of  a  poem, 
in  octave  stanzas  (in  the  Pulci  style,  which  the  fools 
in  England  think  was  invented  by  Whistlecraft— it 
is  as  old  as  the  hills  in  Italy)  called  *  The  Vision  of 
Judgment,  by  Quevedo  Redivivus,'  with  thi^  motto— 

A  Daniel  come  to  judgment,  yea,  a'Daniel : 
I  thank  thee,  Jew,  for  teaching  me  that  word.* 

''In  this  it  is  my  intent  to  put  the  said  George's 
Apotheosis  in  a  Whig  pcnnt  of  view,  not  forgetting 
the  Poet  Laureate  for  his  preface  and  his  other  de- 
merits. 

'^  I  am  just  got  to  the  pass  where  Saint  Peter, 
hearing  that  the  royal  defunct  had  opposed  Catholic 
Emancipation,  rises  up  and,  interrupting  Satan's 
oration,  declares  he  will  change  places  with  Cerberus 
sooner  than  let  him  into  heaven,  while  he  has  the 
keys  thereof. 

^  1  must  go  and  ride,  though  rather  feverish  and 
chilly.  It  is  the  ague  season;  but  the  agues  do 
me  rather  good  than  harm.  The  feel  after  the  fit 
is  as  if  one  had  got  rid  of  one's  body  for  good  and 
all. 

"  The  gods  go  with  you!— Address  to  Pisa. 

"  Ever  yours. 

'^  P.  S.    Since  I  came  back  I  feel-  better,  though 

.  I  staid  out  too  late  for  this  malaria  season,  under  the 

thin  crescent  6i  a  very  young  moon,  and  got  off  my 

horse  to  walk  in  an  avenue  with  a  Signora  for  an 

hour.    I  thought  of  you  and 

•  When  at  eve  thou  revest 
By  the  star  thou  lovest.* 

'But  it  was  not  in  a  romantic  mood,  as  I  should  have 
been  once ;  and  yet  it  was  a  new  woman  (that  is, 
new  to  me],  and,  of  course,  expected  to  be  made 
love  to.  But  I  merely  made  a  few  common-place 
speeches.  I  feel  as  your  poor  friend  Curmn  said, 
before  his  death, '  a  mountain  of  lead  upon  my  heart,' 
which  I  beUeve  to  be  constitutional,  and  that  nothing 
will  remove  it  but  the  sa^te  remedy.** 


LETTER  CCCCLXI. 

TO  MR  MOORE. 

«Otober  6th,  1821. 

^  By  this  post  I  have  sent  my  nightmare  to  balance 
the  incubus  of  ^  ^  ^'s  impudent  anticipation  of  the 
Apotheosis  of  George  the  Third.  I  should  like  you 
to  take  a  look  over  it,  as  I  think  there  are  two  or 
three  things  in  it  which  might  please  *  our  puir  hill 
folk.' 

**  By  the  last  two  or  three  posts  I  have  written  to 
you  at  length.  My  ague  bows  to  me  eveiy  two  or 
three  days,  but  we  are  not  as  yet  upon  intimate  speak- 
ing terms.  I  have  an  intermittent  generally  every 
twp  years,  when  the  climate  i»  favourable  (as  it  is 
here),  but  it  does  me  no  harm.  What  I  find  worse, 
and  cannot  get  rid  of,  is  the  growing  depression  of  my 
spirits,,  without  sufficient  cause.  I  ride — I  am  not 
intemperate  in  eating  or  drinking — and  my  general 
health  is  as  usual,  except  a  slight  ague,  which  rather 
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doe^  good^han  not.  It  moit  be  ooottatuUonal ;  for  I 
know  nothing  more  than  mual  to  deprean  me  to  that 
degree. 

**  How  do  yoM  manage?  I  think  you  toU  me,  at 
Venice,  that  your  spiriti  did  not  keep  up  without  a 
little  claret  I  can  drink,  and  bear  a  good  deal  of 
wine  (as  you  may  reooQeot  in  Engknd) ;  but  it  don't 
exhilarate — it  makes  me  aaTagetmd  auspicioua,  and 
even  quarrelsome.  Laudanum  has  a  similar  eiSect; 
but  I  can  take  much  of  it  without  any  effect  at  all. 
The  thing  that  giyes  me  the  highest  spirits  (it  seems 
absurd,  but  true)  is  a  dose  of  salts — I  mean  in  the 
afternoon,  after  their  efl^t.*  But  one  can't  take 
tkim  like  champagne. 

**  Excuse  this  old  woman's  letters  but  my  lemon' 
okoljf  don't  depend  upon  health,  for  is  it  just  the 
same,  well  or  iU,  or  here  or  there. 

•*  Yours,  fee.** 


LETTER  CCCCLXIL 

TO  MR  MUftBAY. 

«  Ravenna,  October  9th,  182L 

^  You  will  please  to  present  or  convey  the  enclosed 
poem  to  Mr  Moore.  I  sent  him  another  copy,  to 
Paris;  bdt  he  has  probably  left  that  city. 

**  Don't  forget  to  send  me  my  first  act  of '  Werner* 
(if  Hobhouse  can  find  it  amongst  my  papers — send  it 
by  the  post  (to  Pisa) ;  and  also  cut  out  Sophia  Lee's 
*  German's  Tale'  from  the  '  Canterbury  'Tales^'  and 
send  it  in  a  letter  also.  I  began  that  tragedy  in 
1815. 

^  By  the  way,  you  have  a  good  deal  of  my  prose 
tracts  in  MS.  ?  Let  me  have  proofs  of  them  all  again 
—I  mean  the  controYersial  ones,  including  the  last 
two  or  three  years  of  time.  Another  question ! — ^The 
Epistle  of  St  Paul,  which  I  translated  from  the  Ar- 
menian, for  what  reason  hare  you  kept  it  back, 
though  you  published  that  stuff  which  gave  rise  to 
the  'Vampire?'  Is  it  because  you  are  afraid  to 
print  any  thing  in  opposition  to  the  eant  of  the  Quar- 
terly about  Manicheism?  Let  me  haye  a  proof 
of  that  Epistle  directly.  I  am  a  better  Christian 
than  those  parsons  of  yours,  though  not  paid  for 
being  so. 

^  Send — ^Faber's  Treatise  on  the  Cabiri. 

^  Smote  Croix's  Myst^res  du  Paganisme  (scarce, 
perimps,  but  to  be  found,  as  Mitford  refers  to  his 
work  frequently). 

^  A  common  Bible,  of  a  good  legible  print  (bound 
in  russia).  I  have  one ;  but  as  it  was  the  last  gift 
of  my  sister  (whom  I  shall  probably  never  see  again), 
I  can  only  use  it  carefully,  and  less  frequently,  be- 
cause I  like  to  keep  it  in  good  order.  Don't  forget 
this,  for  I  am  a  great  reader  and  admirer  of  those 

*  It  was,  no  doubt,  from  a  similar  experience  of  its 
effects  that  Dryden  always  took  physic,  when  about  to 
write  any  thing  of  importance.  His  caricature,  Bayes, 
is  accordinirly  made  to  say,  *  When  I  have  a  grand  design, 
I  ever  take  physic  and  let  blood :  for,  when  yon  wouid 
have  pure  swiftness  of  thought  and  fiery  flights  of  fancy,  you 
must  have  a  care  of  the  pensive  part ;— in  short,*  &c.,  &c. 

On  this  subject  of  the  effects  of  medicine  upon  the  mind 
and  spirits,  some  curious  facts  and  illustrations  have  been, 
with  his  usual  research,  collected  by  Mr  dlraeli,  in  his 
amusing  "Curiosities  of  Literature* 


books,  and  had  rsfKl  them  liumigb  and  thiooghw] 
fore  I  was  eight  years  old, — that  is  to  nyjikei 
Testament,- for  the  New  struck  me  as  a  task,  Ml 
other  as  a  pleasure.    I  speak  as  a  bojft  bai 
recollected  impression  of  that  period  at  Abodeai 
1796. 

''Any  nords  of  Soott,    or  poetit  of  tbesBaj 
Ditto  of  Crabbe,  Moore,  and  the  Eleet.;  but 
your  curst  common-place  trash, — unless 
starts  up  of  actual  merit,  which  may  fery  well  be^i 
'tis  time  it  should.'* 


LETtClR  CQCCLXUI. 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

'OctOberSl^in: 
**  ijT  the  errors  are  in  the  'MS.  write  me  imi^ 
ass :  they  are  noty  and  I  am  content  to  xaAepi  ofi 
penalty  if  they  be.  Besides,  the  omittedstamm 
but  one  or  two),  sent  afterwards,  was  that  ii  ii 
MS.  too? 

''As  to  'honour,'  I  wiU  trost  no  mso'sfatnoarii 
afiairs  of  barter.  I  will  tell  you  why :  a  state  of  b 
gain  is  Hobbes's'  'state  of  nature — a  state efva'! 
It  is  so  with  all  men.  If  I  come  to  a  fi%od,  i 
'Friend,  lend  me  fire  hundred  pounds,— bed 
does  it,  or  says  that  he  can't  or  wonH;  but  if  I 
to  ditto,  and  say, '  Ditto,  I  have  an  exceOeit  I 
orhorse^  or.carriage,  or  MSS.^  or  books,  or  pictmei,ff 
&C.  &C.&C.  &C.&C.,  honestly  worth  a  thousaodpooi^ 
you  shall  hare  them  for  five  hundred,'  what  does  l)te 
say?  why  he  looks  at  them,  he  Awns,  hekdtf^ 
humbugs,  if  he  can,  to  get  a  bai^ain  ascbe(4)irH 
can,  because  it  is  a  bargain. — This  is  in  the 
and  bone  of  mankind ;  and  the  same  man  wbowoaU 
lend  another  a  thousand  poundis  without  mtflo^ 
would  not  buy  a  horse  of  him  for  half  its  ralue  if  k 
conld  help  it.  It  is  so  :  there's  no  denyii^  it;  *" 
therefore  I  will  have  as  much  as  I  can,  and  yon  ^ 
give  as  little ;  and  there's  an  aid.  All  men  areiolni' 
sical  rascals,  and  I  am  only  sony  that,  not  beagi 
dog,  I  can't  bite  them. 

"I  am  filling  anodier  book  for  you  with  WvktKtr 
dotes,  to  my  own  knowledge,  or  well  aathenticaled,< 
Sheridan,  Curran,  &c.  and  such  other  public  oiesa 
I  repollect  to  hate  been  acquainted  with,  fwlh* 
most  of  them  more  or  less.  I  wiD  do  what  I  cu  H 
preyent  your  losing  by  my  obsequies. 

"  Yours,  ficc" 


LETTERXCCCLXIV. 

TO  MR  ROGERS. 

<  Rarenna,  October  Hit,  VL 
"  I  shall  be  (the  gods  willing)  in  Bologna  on  Sitr 
day  next.  This  is  a  curious  answer  to  your  ktWt 
but  I  have  taken  a  house  in  Pisa  for  the  wiiUffi  * 
which  all  my  chattels,  furniture,  horses,  cairii^ 
and  li?e  stock  are  abeady  remoTed.  and  1  am  pnpl^ 
ing  to  follow. 

"  The  cause  of  this  removal  is,  shortly,  the  eiii^' 
proscription  of  all  iny  friends'Telatmnsand  eoBseiMi* 
here  into  Tuscany,  on  accoigit  of  our  bUe  poGtkP  > ''' 
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where  they  go,  I  accompany  them.  I  mere^  re- 
inuned  till  now  to  settle  some  arrangements  about 
my  daughter,  and  |o  giro  time  for  my  furniture,  &c. 
to  precede  me.  I  have  net  here  a  seat  or  a  bed  hard- 
ly, except  some  jury  cluurs,  and  tables,  and  a  mat- 
tress for  the  week  to  come. 

**  If  yon  win  ^  on  with  me  to  Pisa,  I.can< lodge  you 
for  as  long  as  ybu  Uke  (they  write  that  the  house,  the 
Palazzo  Lanfranchij  is  spacious :  it  is  on  the  Aroo) ; 
and  I  haye  four  carriages,  and  as  many  saddle  horses 
(such  as  they  are  in  these  parts),  with  all  other  con- 
Tenien'ees  at  your  command,  as  also  their  owner.  If 
you  could  do  this,  we  iftay,  at  least,  cross  the  Apen- 
nines together ;  or  if  you  are  going  by  another  road,  we 
shall  meet  at  Bologna,  I  hope.  I  address  this  to  the 
post-office  (as  you  desire),  and  you  will  probably  find 
me  at  the  Albergo  di  iSan  Mnreo.  If  you  auri?e 
first,  wait  fill  I  come  up,  whicB  will  be  (barring  acci- 
dents) on  Saturday  or  Sundily  at  farthest. 

*^  I  pr^iune  you  are  alone  in  your  voyages.  Moore 
is  in  LfOndoi\  tfi^o^.  according  to  my  latest  advices 
from  tbose  climates. 

'  **  It  is  better  than  a  lustre  (five  years  and  six  months 
and  some  days,  more  or  less)  since  we  met ;  and,  like 
the  man  from  Tadcaster  in  the  farce  ('LoVe  laughs  at 
Locksmiths')  whose  acquaintances,  including  the  cat, 
and  the  terrier, '  iwbo  caught  a  halfpenny  in  his  mouth,' 
were  alt  *  gone ilead,'  but  toomany  of  our  acquain* 
tances  have  taken  the  same  path.  Lady  Melbourne, 
Grattan,  Sheri(&n,  Curran,  &c.  &c.  almost  every 
body  of  much  name  of  the  old  school.  But  *  so  am 
not  I,  said  the  foolish  fat  scullion,'  therefore  let  us 
make  the  most  of  our  remainder^ 

< 

''Let  me  find  two  lines  from  you  at  '  the  hostel  or 


inn. 


•*  Yours  ever,  &c. 


LETTBR  CCCCLXV. 

TO  MB  MOORE. 

«  Ravenina,  Oct.  28th,  1821. 

**'*  Tts  the  middle  of  night  by  the  castle  clock,'  and 
in  three  hours  more  I  have  16  set  out  on  my  way  to 
Pisa — sitting  up  all  night  to  be  sure  of  rising.  I  have 
just  made  them  take  o£f  my  bed-clothes — ^blank^ts 
inclusive — ^in  case  of  temptation/rom  the  apparel  of 
sheets  to  my  eyelids. 

**  Samuel  Rogers  is — or  is  to  be — at  Bologna,  as 
he  writes  from  Venice. 

^  I  thought  our  Magnifico  -^ould  '  pound  you,'  if 
possible.  He  is  trying  to  '  pound'  me,  too ;  but  I'll 
specie  the  rogue— or,  at  least,  I'll  have  the  odd  shil- 
lings out  of  him  in  keen  iambics. 

^  Your  approbation  of  'Sardanapalub*  is  agreeable, 
for  more  reasons  than  one.  Hobhouse  is  pleased  to 
think  as  you  do  of  it.  and  so  do  some  Others — but  the 
'Anmaspian,' whom,  like*  a  Gryphon  in  the  wilder- 
ness,' I  will  *■  folbw  for  his  gold,*  (as  I  exhorted  you 
to  do  before)  did  or  doth  disparage  it — *  stinting  me 
in  my  siziogs.'  His  notable  opinions  on  the '  Foscari' 
and  'Cain'  he  hath  not  as  yet  forwarded ;  or,  at  least, 
I  have  not  yet  received  them,  nor  the  proofs  thereof, 
though  promised  by  last  post. 

**  I  see  the  ymj  that  he  and  his  Quarterly  people 


are  tending— they  want  a  row  with  me,  "and  they 
shall  have  it.  1  only  regret  that  I  am  not  in  England 
for  the  nonce;  as,  here,  it  is  hardly  fair  ground  for 
me,  isolated  and  out  of  the  way  of  prompt  rejoinder 
and  information  as  I  am.  But,  though  backed  by  all 
the  corruption,  and  infamy,  and  patronage  of  thehr 
master  rogues  and  slave  renegadoes,  if  they  do  once 
rouse  me  up, 

<  They  had  better  gall  the  devil,  Salisbury/ 

^  1  have, that  for  two  or  three  of  them,  which  they 
had  bettor  not  move  me  to  put  in  motion ; — and  yet, 
after  all,  what  d  fool  I  am  to'disquiet  my  self  about  such 
fellows !  It  was  all  very  well  ten  or  twelve  years  ago, 
when  I  was  a  *<curled  dfirling,'  and  mmded  such 
thmgs.  At  present,  I  rate  them  at  their  true  value; 
but,  from  natural  temper  and  bile,  am  not  able  to 
keep  quiet. 

^\jei  me  he%r  from  you  on  your  return  from  Ire- 
land, which  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  see  you,  after  her 
Brunswick  bfamey.  I  am  Of  Longman's  opinion^ 
that  you  should  ajlow  your  friends  to  liquidate  the 
Bermuda  claim.  Why  should  you  throw  away  the 
two  thousand  pounds  (of  the  non-guinea  Murray) 
upon  that  cursed  piece  of  Ireacherous  inveiglement? 
I  thinkyou'carry  the  mfitter  a  Uttle  too  far  and  scru- 
pulpusly.  When  we  see  patriots  begging  publicly, 
and  know  that  Grattan  received  a  fortune  from  hia 
country,  I  really  do  not  see  why  a  man,  in  no  whit  in< 
ferior  to  any  or  all  of  4hem,  should  shrink  from  accept- 
ing that  assistance  from  his  private  friends,  which 
' ,  every  tradesman  receives  from  his  conni^ons  upon 
much  less  occasions.  For,  after  all,  it  was  not  your 
debt — ^it  was  a  piece  of  swindling  against  you.  As 
to  *  'f  *  >*■,  and  the  'what  noble  creatures!*  &c. 
&c.,'  it  is  idl  very  fine  and  very  well,  but,  till  you  can 
persuade  me  that  there  is  no  credit,  and  no  seff-ap- 
plause  to  be  obtained  by  being  of  use  to  a  celebrated 
man,  I  must  retain  the  same  opinion  of  the  human 
species,  wh\ch  I  do  of  our  friend  M*  Specie." 

In  the  month  of  August,  Madame  Guicdoli  had 
joined  her  father  at  Pisa,  and  was  now  superintending 
the  preparations  at  the  Casa  Lanfranchi,-'One  of  the 
most  ancient  and  spacious  palaces  of  that  city, — for 
the  reception  of  h^r  noUe  lover.  **  He  left  Ravenna," 
says  this  lady,  ^with  great  regret,  and  with  a 
presentiment  that  his  departure  would  be  the 
forerunner  of  a  thousand  evils  to  us.  In  every  letter 
he  then  wrote  to  me,  he  expressed  his  displeasure  at 
this  step.  'If  your  father  should  be  recalled,'  he 
said,  *  I  immediately  return  to  Ravenna;  and  if  he 
is  recalled  previous  to  my  departure,  I  remain* 
In  this  hope  he  delayed  his  journey  for  several  months; 
but  at  last,  no  longer  having  any  expectation  of  our 
immediate  return,  he  wrote  to  me,  saying — *  I  set  out 
most  unwillingly,  foreseeing  the  most  evil  results  for 
all  of  you,  and  principally  for  yourself.  I  say  no 
more,  but  you  will  see.'  And  in  another  letter  he 
says : '  I  leave  Ravenna  so  unwillingly,  and  with  such 
a  persuasion  on  my  mind  that  my  departure  will  lead 

*  I  had  mentioned  to  him,  with  all  the  praise  and  gra- 
titude such  flrieudship  deserved,  some  seBerous  oflfers  of  aid 
which,  from  more  tha^  one  quarter,  I  had  received  at  this 
period,  and  which,  though  declined,  have  been  not  the  less 
warmly  treasured  in  my  recollection. 
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from  one  misery  to  another,  each  greater  than  the 
Cnrmer,  that  I  have  not  the  heart  to  utter  another 
word  on  the  subject.'  He  always  wrote  to  me  at 
that  time  in  Italian,  and  I  transcribe  his  exact  words. 
How  entirely  were  these  presentiments  verified  by 
the  event  P  ♦ 

After  describing  his  mode  of  life  whQe  at  Ravenna, 
the  lady  thus  proceeds: — 

^This  sort  of  simple  life  he  led  until  the  &tal  day 
of  his  departure  for  Greece,  and  the  few  variations 
he  made  from  it  may  be  said  to  hare  arisen  solely 
from  the  greater  or  smaller  number  of  occasions 
which  were  offered  him  of  doing  good,  and  from  the 
generous  aitions  he  was  continually  perfcNmiing. 
Many  families  (in  Ravenna  principally)  owed  to  him 
the  few  prosperous  days  they  ever  >enjoyed.  His 
arrival  in  that  town  was  spok^i  of  as  a  piece  of 
public  good  fortune,  and  his  departure  as  a  public 
calamity ;  and  this  is  the  life  which  many  attempted 
to  asperse  as  that  of  a  libertine.  But  the  world 
must  at  last  learn  how,  with  so  good  and  gBierous  a 
heart.  Lord  Byron,  susceptible,  it  is  true,  of  d^e 
most  energetic  passions,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  of  the 
subliipest  and  most  pure,  and  rendering  homage  in 
his  acts  to  6very  virtue— how  he,  I  say,  could  afibrd 
such  scope  to  malice  and  to  calumny.  Circutaistances, 
and  also,  probably,  an  eccentricity  of  disposition 
(which,  nevertheless,  had  its  origin  in  a  virtaoos 
^feeling,  an  excessive  abhorrence  finr  hypocrisy  and 
affectation) ,  contributed  perhaps  to  cloud  the 
splendour  of  his  exalted  nature  in  the  opinion  of 
many.  But  you  will  well  know  how  to  analyse  these 
contracBctions  in*  a  maiiner  worthy  of  your  noble 
friend  and  of  yourselfj  and  you  will  prove  that  the 
goodness  of  his  heart  was  not  inferior  to  the  grandeur 
of  his  genius. "  t 

At  Bologna,  according  to  the  appointment  made 
between  them,  Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Rogers  met ;  and 
the  record  which  this  latter  gentleman  has,  in  his 
Poem  on  Italy,  preterved  of  their  meeting  conveys  so 
vivid  a  picture  of  the  poet  at  this  period,  with,  at  the 
same  time,  so  just  and  feeling  a  tribute  to  his 
memory,  that,  narrowed  as  my  limits  are  now 
becoming,  I  cannot  refrain  from  giving  the  sketch 
entire. 


*  BOLOGNA. 
« *Twas  night ;  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  day 
Were  o'er.    The  mountebank  no  longer  ^nroj^ht 
Miracnlons  cnres^e  and  his  stage  were  gone ; 
And  he  who,  when  the  crisis  of  his  tale 


*  *  Egli  era  partite  con  molto  rincrescimento  da  Ra- 
venna, e  col  presentimento  che  la  sua  partenza  da  Ra- 
venna ci  sarebbe  cagione  di  molti  mali.  In  <^ni  lettera  che 
egli  mi  scriyeya  allora  egli  mi  esprimeva  il  suo  dispiacere 
di  lasdare  Rarenna.  •  Se  pap&  h  richiamato  (mi  scriveva 
egli)  io  tomo  in  qnel  istante  a  Ravenna,  e  se  6  richiamato 
prima  della  mia  partenza' to  nonparfo.*  In  qnestaspe- 
ramea  egK  differi  varii  mesi  a  partire.  Ha,  finalmente,  non 
potendo  pifk  sperare  il  nostro  ritomo  prossimo,  egli  mi 
scrfveva— '  Io  parte  molto  mal  yolentieri  prevedendo  dei 
maH  assai  grandi  per  voi  altri  e  massime  ppr  Toi ;  altro  non 
dico,— Io  yedrete.'  E  in  on  altra  lettera,  *  Io  lascio  Ra- 
venna cosl  mal  yolentieri,  e  cosl  persnaso  che  la  mia  par- 
tenza  non  pa6  che  condurre  da  un  male  ad  on  altro  piti 
grande  che  non  ho  cuore  di  scriyere  altro  in  qnesto  punto  ' 
Egli  mi  scriyeva  allora  sempre  in  Italiano  e  trascrivo  le 
sue  precise  parole— ma  come  qnei  suoi  presentimenti  si 
verificarono  poi  in  appresso  I  * 

t  The  leaf  that  contains  the  original  of  this  extract  I  have 
nnlacldly  mislaid. 


Came,  and  all  stood  breathless  with  hope  audi 
Sent  roond  his  cap ;  and  he  who  thramm'dliii 
And  sang,  with  pleading  look  and  plaintiTe  sti 
Melting  the  passehger.    Thy  thousand  cries,* 
So  well  pourtray'd,  and  by  a  son  of  thine, 
Whose  voice  had  awell'd  the  habbub  in  hia  yo 
Were  hosh'd,  Bologna,  silence  in  the streeti, 
The  squares,  when  hark,  the  clatterii^  of  fleet 
And  soon  a  courier,  posting  as  from  far. 
Housing  and  holster,  boot  and  belted  coat 
And  doublet,  stain'd  with  many  a  varions  toil 
Stopt  and  alighted.    *Twaa  where  hangs  tloft 
That  ancient  sign,  the  Pilgrim,  welcomii^ 
All  wl)o  arriye  there,  ail-perhaps  saye  those 
Clad  like  himself,  with  staff  and  scallop-ihell. 
Those  on  a  pilgrimage :  and  now  approachHi 
Wheels,  through  the  lofty  porticoes  resoondii 
Arch  beyond  arch,  a  shelter  or  a  shade 
As  the  sky  changes.    To  the  gate  they  came; 
And,  ere  the  man  had  half  his  story  done, 
Mine  host  received  the  Master— one  long  ued 
To  sojourn  among  strangers,  eyery  where 
(Go  where  he  would,  along  the  wildest  trick) 
Flinging  a  charm  that  shall  not  soon  be  loit, 
And  leaying  footsteps  to  be  traced  by  thoie 
Who  loye  the  haunts  of  Genius ;  one  whom 
Obseryed,  nor  shtmn'd  the  busy  scenes  of  life 
But  mingled  not ;  and  mid  the  din,  the  stir, 
Lived  as  a  separate  Spirit. 

Much  had  pan'c 
Since  last  we  parted ;  and  those  five  shoot  to 
Much  had  they  told  I  His  clustering  lockiwer 
Gray :  nor  did  aught  recall  the  Youth  that  iv 
From Sestos toAbydos.    Tet  his  yoice. 
Still  it  was  sweet :  still  from  his  eye  the  thooi 
Flashed  lightning-like,  nor  lingered  on  tbe  waj 
Waiting  for  words.   Far,  far  into  the  ni^t 
We  sat,  conversing— no  unwelcome  hear. 
The  hour  we  met ;  and,  when  Aurora  rose. 
Rising,  we  climb'd  the  ragged  Apennine. 

Weill  remember  how  the  golden  sun 
Fill'd  with  its  beams  the  unftthomable  gnlft, 
As  on  we  tnivell'd,  and  along  the  ridge, 
'Mid  groves  of  cork,  and  cistns,  and  wild  flff, 
His  motley  household  came'. — Not  last  nor  le« 
Battista>  who  upon  the  moonlight-sea 
Of  Venice  had  so  ably,  zealously 
Seryed.  and  at  parting  thrown  his  oar  away 
To  follow  t)iroi^h  the  world ;  who  without  itii 
Had  worn  so  long  that  honoarable  badge,  t 
The  gondolier's,  in  a  Patrician  House 
Arguing  unlimited  trust.- Not  last  nor  lesst, 
Thou,  though  declining  in  thy  beauty  and  itra 
Faithful  Moretto,  to  the  latest  hour 
Guarding  his  chamber-door,  and  now  along 
The  silent,  sullen  stnmd  of  Mxssoix)NeBi 
Hqwling  in  grief. 

He  had  jnst  left  that  Fbee 
Of  old  renoym,  once  in  the  Adrian  sea4 
Ravenna  ;  where  from  Dantb's  sacred  tomb 
He  had  so  oft,  as  |aany  a  verse  declares, 
Drawn  inspiration :  where,  at  twilight-time. 
Through  the  pine-forest  wandering  with  loose 
Wandering  and  lost,  he  had  so  oft  beheld** 
(What  is  not  yisible  to  a  poet's  eye  ?) 
The  spectre-knight,  the  hell-hounds,  and  tliei 
The  chase,  the  slaughter,  and  the  festal  mirth 
Suddenly  blasted.    'Twas  a  theme  he  loyed. 
But  others  claim'd  their  turn ;  and  many  a  to 
ISiatter'd,  uprooted  tnm  its  natiye  rock. 
Its  strength  the  pride  of  s<nne  heroic  age. 


*  *  See  the  Cries  of  Bolt^na,  as  drawn  by  Abb 
racci.  He  was  of  yery  bumble  origin :  and,  to  co 
Inrother's  vanity,  once  sent  him  a  portrait  of  th^ 
the  tailor,  threading  his  needle.* 

f  *  The  principsd  gondolier,  il  fiuite  di  poppa, 
most  always  in  the  confidence  of  hia  master,  i 
ployed  on  occasions  that  required  judgment  and  s 

t  *  Adrianum  mare.— Cicbro." 

$  '  See  the  Pnq»hecy  of  Dtuite.* 

^  'See  the  tale  as  told  by  Boccaccio Imd  Bit 
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UT'd  and  vaniah'd  (many  a  sturdy  steer* 
i  and  nnyoked),  while,  as  in  happier  days, 
nir'd  hi*  spirit  forth.    The  past  forgot, 
as  enjoyment.    Not  t  cloud  obscured 
nt  or  future.  "  ^ 

^  He  18  now  at  reit ; 

;>raise  and'blame  fall  on  his  ear  alike, 
dull  in  death.   Yes,  Braofi,  thou  art  gone, 
Wie  a  star  itmt  through  the  firmament 
ud  was  lost,  in  its  eccentric  course 
ling,  perplexing.    Yet  thy  heart,  methlnis, 
fcfterous,  noble— noble  in  its  scbm 
1  things  low  or  little ;  nothing  there 
dor  servile*.  If  imagined  wrongs 
led  thee,  urging  thee  sometimes  to  do 
rs  long  regretted,  oft,  as  many  know, 
mote  than  I,  thyjjatl^de  wouldbuild  ^ 
igbt  foundations :  and,  if  in  thy  life 
)appy>  in  thy  death  thou  surely  wert, 
Irish  accomplish'd ;  dying  in  the  land 
re  thy  young  mind  had  caught  ethereal'fire, 
g  in  Grbecb,  and  in  a  cause- so  glorious ! 
ij  in  thy  train— ah-,  little  d^  they  think, 
and  we  went,  that  they  so  soon  diould  sit 
iiin^  bestde  thee,  while  a  Nation  moum'd, 
ging  her  festal  for  her  funeral  song ; 
they  so  40on  should  hear  the  m^ute-gun, 
oming  gleam'd  on  what  remained  of  thee, 
o'er  tbe  sea,the  mountains,  numbering 
rears  of  joy  and  sorrow. 

Thou  art  gone ; 
le  who  would  assaU  thee  in  tby  grave, 
ot  him  pause !    For  who  among  us  all, 
I  as  thou^iwrt— even  from  thine  earliest  years, 
n'wandering,  yet  unspoilt  ahighlandboy-r 
1  as  thou  wert,  and  with  tby  soul  of  flame ; 
lure,  while  y«t  the  down  was  on  ihf  cheek, 
Ung^  pressing,  and  to  lips  like  thine, 
charmed  cup— ah,  who  among  us  all 
1  say  he  had  not  err'd  hs  much,  and  more  ? 


road  to  Bologna  he  had  met  with  his  early 
St  friend,  Lonl  Clare,  and  the  following  de- 
)f  their  short  interview  is  given  in  his  ^  De- 
houghtsj" 

Pisa,  Novemker  5th,  1821. 
re  is  a  strange  coincidence  sometimes  in  the  i 
gs  of  this  world,  Sancho,'  says  8terne  in  a 
'.  mistake  not),  and  so  I  Have  often  found  it^ 

128,  article  91,  pf  this  collection,  I  had  al- 
ny  friend  Lord  Clare  in  terms  sych  as  my 
iggested.  About  a  week  or  two  afterwards, 
n  on  the  rOad  between  Imola  and  Bologna,, 
having  met  for  seven  or  eight  years.  He 
tad"  in  1814,  and  cams  home  just  as  I  set 
16. 

meeting  annihilated  for  a  moment  all  the 
ween  the  present  time  and  the  days  of  Har- 

was,  a  new  and  inexplicable  feeling,  like 
>m  the  grave,  "^to  me.  Clare^too  was  mucli 
-more  ia appearance  than  was  myself;  for 
yel  his  heart  beat  to  his  fingers'  ends,  unless, 
^was  the  pulse  of  my  own  which  made  me 
He  told  me  that  I  should  find  a  note  Crom 
at  Bologna.  I  did.  We  were  obliged  to 
Dur  different  journeys,  he  for  Rome,  I  for 
;  with  the  promise  to  meet  again  in  spring. 

but  five  minutes  together,  and  on  the  public 
1 1  hardly  recollect  an  hour  of  my  existence 
ould  be  weighed  against  them.  He  had 
at  I  was  coming  on,  and  had  left  his  Jetter 

f  wait  for  the  travellers  candage  at  the  foot 
ill." 


for  me  at  Bologna,  becatise  the  people  with  whom 
he  was  travelling  could  not  wait  longer. 

^Of  all  I  have  ever  known,  he  has  always  been 
the  least  altered  in  every  thing  from  the  excellent 
quiilities  and  kind  affections  which  attached  nve  to 
him  so  strongly  at  school.  I  should  hardly  havtf 
thought  it  possible  for  society  (or  the  world,  as  it  is 
called)  to  leave  a  being  with  so  little  of  the  leaVen  of 
bad  passiqns.     * 

^  I  do  not  speak  from  personal  Experience  only, 
but  from  all  I  have  ever  h^ard  of  him  from  others, 
during  absence  and  distance.''' 

After  remaining  a  day  at  Qolognai  Lord  Byron 
crossed  the  Appenines  with  MptRoger^;  and*  I  find 
the  f&Uowing  note  of  their  visit  together  to  the  Gallery 
*at  Florence. 

.  "  I  revisited  the  Florence  Gallery,  &c.  My  former 
impressions  were  confirmed ;  but^there  were  too  many 
visitors  there  to  allow  one  to  fef  I  any  thing  properly. 
When  we  were  (about  thirty  or  forty)  all  .stuffed  into 
the  cabinet  of  gems  and  knick-knackeries,  in  a  corner 
of  one  of  the  galleries,  I  told  R9gers  that  it  *  felt  like 
being  in  the  watchhouse.'  1  left  him 'to  make  his 
obeisanc'es  to  some  of  his  acquaintances,  and  strolled 
on' alone — th^  only  four  minutes  I  could  snatch  of^ 
any  feeling  for  the  works  around  me.  I  do  not  mean 
to  apply  this  to  a  tete  a-tdte  scrutiny  with  Rogers^ 
who  has  an  excellent  taste,  and  deep  feeling  for  the 
arts  (indeed  much  more  of  both  than  I  can  possess, 
for'of  the  FORA^  I  hare  not  much),  but  to  the 
crowd  of  jostling  starers  and  travelling  talkers  around 
me. 

'  ^  I  heard  one  bold  Briton  declare^to  the  woman  on 
his  arm,'^Iooking  at  the  Venus  of  Titian, '  Well,  now, 
this  is  really  very  fine  indeed,' — an  observation  which, 
like  that  of  the  landlord  in  Joseph  Andrews  on  *  the 
certainty  of  death,'  was  (as  tfa&  landlord's  wife  ob- 
served) *  extremely  tr&e.' 

^  In  the  Pitti  Palace,  I  did  not  omit  Goldsmith's 
prescription  for  a  conno^seur,  viz.  *  that  the  pictures 
would  have  been  better  if  the  painter  had  J&ken 
more  pains,  and  to  praise  the  wofks  of  Pietro  Pe- 
rugino.'  *' 


LETTER  CCGCLXVI. 


TO  MR  HURRAY; 

«  Pisa,  November  3d,  1821. 

^The  two  passages  cannot  be  altered  without  << 
making  Lucifer  talk  like  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
which  would  not  be  in  the  character  of  the  former. 
The'^notion  is  from  Cuvier  (iha*t  of  the  old  worlds) j 
as  I  have  explained  in  an  additional  note  to  the  pre« 
face.  The  other  passage  is  also  in  character ;  «if 
nonsense,  so  much  the  better/  becatise  then  it  can  do 
BO  harm,  and  the  sillier  Satan  is  made,  the  safer  for 
every  body.  As  to  '  akftns,'  &c.  do  you  really  think 
such  things  ever  led  any  body  a.slray?  Are  these 
people  more  imf)ious  than  Milton'^  Satan?  or  the 
Prometheus  of  i^chylus?  or  even  than  the  Saddu- 
eees  of  *  *,  the  *  Fall  of  Jerusalem '  *  ♦?    Are  uQt 
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Adam,  Eve,  A^,  and  Abel,  as  pious  as  the  ca- 
tecfiisra  ?  >? 

^  Gifford  is  too  wise  a  man  to  think  that  such 
things  can  have  any  serious  etkot :  who  was  ever 
altered  by  a  poem  ?  I  beg  leave  to  observe^i^that 
i  there  is  no  creed  npr  personal  hypothetiis  of  mine  in 
all  this ;  but  I  was  obliged  to  make  Cain  and  Lucifer 
talk  consistently,  and  surely  this  has  always  been 
permitted  to  poesy.  Cain  is  a  proud  man :  if  Lucifer 
promised  him  kingdom,  &c.  it.  would  eUrte  hifai :  the 
object  of  the  Demon  is  to  depress  him  still  further  in 
his  own  estimation  ijftku  he  was  before,  by  showing 
him  infinite  things  and  bis  own  abasement^  till  he  falls 
into  the  frame  of  mind  that  leads  to  the  catastrophe, 
from«mere  intemqf  irritation,  not  premeditation,  or 
envy  of  Atel  (which  would  have  made  bin  ccili- 
temptible),  but  from  rage  and  fury  against  the  inade- 
quacy of  his  stAte  to  his  ci&ceptions,  and  which  dis- 
charges itseir  rather  against  life,  and  the  author  of 
life,  than  the  mere  living. 

Tlis  subsequent  remorse  is  the  natural  effect  of 
looking  on  his  sudden  deed.  Had  the  deed  been 
jmemeditaledy  his  repei(tance  would  have  been 
tardier. 

^  Either  dedicate  it  to  Walter  IScott,  or  if  yon 
think  he  would  like  the  dedication  of 'thoFoscans' 
better,  put  the Hledicalion  to  'the  ^jj^scaris/  Ask 
him  which. 

"  Your  first  ntote  was  queer  enough ;  but  your  two 
other  letters,  with  Moore's  and  Gifford's  opinions,  set 
all  right  again.  I  told  you  before  that  I  can  never 
recast  any  thing.  I  am  like  the  tiger :  if  I  miss  the 
first  spripg,  T  go  grumblilg  back  to  my  jungle  again ; « 
but  if  I  do  hiti  it  is  crushing.  -  *  *  *  You 
disparaged  the  last  threocantos  to  me;  and  kept  them 
back  above  a  y^ar;  but  I  have  heard  from  England 
that  (Qotwilhstanding  the  errors  of  the  press)  they 
are  well  thought  of;  for  instance,  by  American  Ir- 
ving, which  last  is  a  feather  in  my  (fool's)  cap. 

"  You  have  received  my  l^er  (open)  through  Mr 
Kinup^d,  and  so,  pray,  send  me  no  more  reviews  of 
any  kind.  I  will  r^d  no  more  of  evil  or  good  in  that 
line.  »  Walter  Scott  has  not  read  a  review  of  himself 
for  thirteen  years, 

"The  bust  is  not  «iy  projperty,  hnt  HobAouse*8. 
I  addressed  it  to  you  as  an  Admiralty  man,  great  at 
th^  custom-house.  Pray  deduct  the  expenses  of  the 
same,  "and  alt  others. 

**  Yours,  &c.'» 


trust, — at^east  some  of  the  Chorus  might  have  be«B 
written  by  Stemhold  and  ^pkins  themsi^es  for  that, 
and  perhaps  for  melody.  As  it  Is  longer,  and  more 
lyrical  and  Greek,  than  I  intended  at  first,  I  have  not 
divided  it  ftito  acts,  but  called  what  I  havQ  sentPar< 
First,  as  there  is  a  mspension  of  the  action,  which 
may  either  close  there  without  impropriety,  or  be 
continued  in  a  way  that  I  have  in  view.  I  wish  the 
first  part  to  be  published  before  the  second,  becauie, 
if  it  don't  succeed,  it  is  better  to  stop  there  than  to  go 
on  in  a  fruitless  experiment.^ 

"  I  desire  you  to  acknowledge  the  arrival  of  this 
packet  by  return  of  post,  if  you  can  oonTenieatly,  with 
a  proof.  • 

Your  obedient,  &c. 

"■  P.  S.  My  wish  is  to  have  it  published  at  the  same 
time,  and,  if  possible,  in  the  same  roluAie,  w;itli  the 
others,  because,  whatever  the  merits  or  demerits  of  t 
these  pieces  may*be,  it  will  perhaps  be  allowed  that ! 
each  is  of  SL  different  kind,  and  iir  a  different  style; 
so  that,  including  the  prose  and  the  Don  Juaw,  &c., 
I  have  at  least  sent  you  variety  during  the  lastydir 
or  two.**  • 


LETTER    CCCCLXVn. 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

»  '«  Pisa,  Nov.  9pi,  1821.- 

*  **  I  never  read  the  Memoirs  at  all,  not  even^fsuice 
they  were  written ;  and  I  never  will :  the  pain  of 
Writing  them  was  enough ;  you  may  spare  me  that 
6(  a  perusal.  .  ]V|r  Moore  has  (or  may  Have)  a  discre- 
tionary power  to  omit<any  repetition,  or  expressions 
which  do  not  seem  good  \XiJiim,  who  is  a  better  judge 
than  you  or  I. 

*  **  Enclosed  is  a  lyrical  drama  (entitled  *  a  Mysteiy,' 
from  its  subject),  which,  perhaps,  may  arriTewi  time 
for  the  volume.    You  will  find  it  pious  enough^  I 


LETTER  CCCCLXVm. 

'  TO  MR  MOOia.  , 

«  Piia,  November  16th,  1831. 

^  There  is  here  Mr  **  ^,  ai^  Irish  genius,  with  whom 
we  are  acquainted.  He  hath  written  a  really  excd- 
lent  Commentary  on  Dante,  full  of  new  and  true  in- 
fonnation,and  much  ingenuity.  But  his  verse  is  such 
*as  it  bath  pleased  Ood  to  endue  him  withal.  Never- 
theless, he  is  so  firmly  persuaded  of  <its  equal  excel- 
lence, that  he  won't  divorce  the  Commentaryfiromthe 
traduction,  as  I  ventured  delicately  to  hint,— not 
having  the  fear  of  Ireland  before  my  eyes,  and  upon 
the  presumption  of  having  shotten  werf  well  in  lus 
presence  (with  common  pistols  too,  not  with  my  Man- 
ton's)  the  jay  before. 

^  But  he  is  eager  to  publish  aH,  and*iiiust  be  gra- 
tified, though  the  Reviewers  will  make  him  wSa 
more  tortures  than  there  are  in  his  original  Indeed, 
the  Notes  are  well  worth  publication;  but  he  imisti 
.upon  the  translation  »for  company,  so  that  tiiey  wfll 
come  'out  together,  like  Lady  '  C^  *  t  chaperooag 
Miss  *  *.  I  fead  a  letter  of  yours  to  him  yesterday,  airf 
he  begs  me  to  write  lb  you  about  his  Poeshie.  He  it 
really  a  good  fellow,  apparently,  and  I  dare  say  that 
his  verse  is  very  good  Irish. 

^  Now  what  shall  we  do  for  him  ?  He  says  that 
he  will  risk  pturt  of  the  expense  with'^e  publiaiier. 
He  will  never  rest  till  he  is  published  and  abused— -for 
he  has  a  highr  opinion  of  himself-r-and  I  see  nothing 
left  but  to  gratify"^  him  so  as  to  baye  him  abused  u 
little  as  possible ;  /or  I  think  it  would  killliim.  Yon 
must  write,  then,  to  Jeffrey  to  beg  him  not  to  review 
him,  and  I  will  do  the  same  to  Gi^rd,  through  Mur- 
rey. Perhaps  they  might  notice  the  Comment  with- 
out touching  the  tox{.  But  I  doubt  Che  dogs— 4s 
.text  is  too  tempting,     *  *  ♦         ^♦. 

^ I  have  to  thank  yov  again,  as  I  beliere  Idid  be- 
fore, for  your  opiiiion  of  *  Cain,'  Sec. 

"afou  are  right  to  allow  — to  settle  the  daia, 

but  I  do  not  see  why  you  ihoidd  repay  bim  ool  d 
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legacy— <it  least,  not  yet."^  If  you  /0i/  about  it 
ou  are  ticklish  on  such  points)  pay  him  the  in- 
t  now,  and  the  principal  when  you  are  strong 
ish ;  or  pay  him  by  instalments ;  or  pay  him  as 
my  creditors — that  is,  not  till  they  make  me.  * 
[  address  this  to  you  at  PMis,  as  you  desire, 
ly  soon,  and  belie?e  me  ever,  &c. 
P.S.  What  I  wrote  to  you  about  low  spirits  is, 
ever,  very  true.  At  present,  owing  to  the  cli- 
e,  &c.  (I  can  walk  dowji  into  my  garden,  and 
;k  my  own  oranges ;  i^nd,  by  the  way,  have  got 
anrhoea  in  consequence  of  indulging  in  this  men- 
1  luxury  of  proprietorship),  my  spirits  are  much 
ter.  You  seem  to  think  that  I  could  not  have 
tten  the  *  Vision,'  &c.  under  the  iifluence  of  low 
rils ;— but  I  think  there  you  err.f  A  man's  poetry 
I  distinct  faculty,  or  Soul,  and  has  no  more  to  do 
h  the  every-day  indlndual  thipi  the  Inspiration 
hthe  Pythoness^  when  removed  from  her  tripod." 

\d  correspondence  wl^ch  I  am  now  about  to 
ri,  though  long  since  published  by  the  gentleman 
I  whom  it  originated,  ^  will,  I  have  no  doubt, 
i  by  those  already  acquainted  with  all  the  circum« 
ces,  be  reperused  with  pleasure ;  as,  among  tile 
r  atiange  and  affecting  incidents  with  which  these 


than  once  heard  the  writer  mention  your  agility  on 
the  locks  alkHaltings.  * 

**  *  Oh,  my  God,  I  take  encouragement  from  the 
assurance  of  thy  'word,  to  pray  td  Thee  in  behalf  of 
one  Tor  whom  I  have  lately  been  much  interested. 
May  the  poyrson  to  whom  I  allnde  (and  who  is  now,' 
we  fear,  as  much  distinguished  for  his  neglect  of 
Thee  as  for  the  transcoiclent  talents  thou  hast  bestow- 
ed on  him)*  be  awakened  to  a  sense  of  his  own  danger, 
and  led  to  seek  that  peace  of  mind  in  a  proper  sense 
of  religion,  which  he  has  found  this  world's  enjoy- 
ments unable  to  procure !  Do  Tkou  grant  that  his 
future  example  maj^  be  productive  of  far  more  exten- 
sive benefit  than  his  pa^  conduct  and  writings  have 
been  of  evil ;  and  may  the,8un  of  righteousness,  which^ 
we  trust,  will,  at  some  future  period,  arise  on  him, 
be  bright  in  proportioi^  to  the  darkness  of  those  clouds 
which  guilt  has  saised  around  him,  ethd  the  balm 
which  k  bestows,  healing  and  soothiiDg  in  proportion 
to  the  keenness  of  that  agony  whiph  the  punishment 
of  his  vices  has  inflicted  on  him  1  Mat  the  hope  that 
the  sincerity  of  my  own  elfurts  for  t)iei  attainment  of 
holiness,  and  the  approval  of  my  own  love  to  the 
great  Author  of  religion,  wHI  render  this  prayer,  and 
every  other  for  the  welfare  of  ^mankind,  more  effica- 
cious.— Cheer  me  in  the  path  of 'dijty ; — but,  let  me 
abomd,  there  is  not  one,  perhaps,  m>  touching  [  not  forget,  that,  while  we  are  permitted  to  animate 


singular  as  that'  to  which  the  following  letters 


TO  LORD  BYRON. 

«  Frome,  Somerset,  November  21st,  ISU. 

^  MY  LORD, 

More  than  two  years  since^  a  lovely  and  beloved 

wa^  taken  from  me,  by  lingering  disease,  after  a 

short  union. '  She  flossessed  unvarying  gentle- 

and  fortitude,  and  a  piety  so  retiring  as  rarely 

isdose  itself  in  words,  but  so  influential  as  to  pro- 

3  uipfbrm  benevolence  of  condi^.    In  the  last 

r  of  life,  alter  a  farewell  look  on  a  lately  bom  and 

infant,  for  whon^she  had  evinced  inexpressible 

EStion,  her  last  whispers  were,  *  God's  liappiness ! 

1*8  hapj^iness !'    Since  the  second  anniversary  of 

decease,  I  have  read  some  papers  which  no  one 

1  seen  daring  her4ife,  and  which  contain  her  most 

^t  thoughts.    I  am  induced  to  conununicate  to 

IT  lordship  a  passage  from  these  papers,  which, 

re  is  no  doubt^  refers  to  yourself;  as  I  have  more 


Saving  discovered  that,  .while  I  was  abfoad,  a  kind 
9<1  had,  without  any  commuoicatidtt  with  myself, 
ced  at  the  disposal  of  the  person  who  acted  for  me  a 
^  sum  for  the  discharge  of  this  claim,  I  thought  it  right 
^'low  tbe  money]  thus  generously  destined,  to  be  em- 
^^  as  was  intended,  and  then  immediately  repaid  my 
■Id  out  of  the  sum  given  by  Mr  Murray  for  the  manu- 
Pt. 

»)ar  seem  obtrusive,  I  fear,  to  enter  into  this  sort  of 
'^tial  details  ;  but,  without  some  few  words  of  explana- 
'»  ttHch  passages  as  the  above  would  be  unintelligible.^ 
^y  remark  has  been  hasty  and  inconsiderate,  and  Lord 
^*^*»  is  the  view  borne  Out  by  all  experience.  Almost 
**e  tragic  and  gloomy  writers  have- been,  in  social  life, 
lU\il  persons.  Tbe  author  of  the  I^ght  Thoughts  was 
fallow  of  infinite  j^t ;»  and  of  the  pathetic  Rowe,  Pope 
— .*  He !  why,  he  would  laugh  all  day  long— he  would 
^«>thing  else  but  laugh." ' 
»ee  ••  ThonghU  on  Private  Devotion,"  by  Mr  Sheppard. 


ourselves  to  exertion  by  eveiy  innocent  motive,  these 
are  but  the  lesser  streams  which  mav  serve  to  increase 
the  current^  but  which,  deprived  of  the  grand  foun- 
tain of  good  (a  deep  conviction  of  inborn  sin,  and  firm 
belief  in  the  efficacy  of  C^brist's  death  for  the  salva- 
tion of  those  wholly  in  him^  an4  really  wish  to  serve 
him,)  would  sQon  dry  up,  ^and  leave  us  barren  (ff 
every  virtue  as  before.' 

'July  31st,  1814. 
'  Hastings.* 

^  There  is  nothing,  my  lord,  in  this  extradt  which, 
in  a  literary  sense,  can  €tt  all  interest  you;  but 
it  may,  perhaps,  appear  to  you  worthy  of  re- 
flection how  deep  and  expansive  a-  concern  for  the 
happiness  of  others  the  Christian  faith  can  awaken 
in  the  midst  of  youth  and  prosperity.  Here  is  no- , 
thing  poetical  and  splendid,  as  in  the  expostulatory 
homage  of  M.  Delamartme;  but  here  Is  the  subH^, 
my  lord;  for  this  intercession  vi/'as  offered,  on  your 
account,  to  the  supreme  smirce  of  happiness.  •>  It 
sprang  from  a  faith  more  confirmed  than  that  of  the 
French  poet;  and  from  a  charity  which,  in  ^ombinav 
tion  with  faith,  showed  i&  power  unimpaired  amidat 
the  languors  and  pains  of  approaching  diss9lution.  t 
will  hope  that  a  prayer,  which,  I  am  sure,  was  deeply 
sincere,  may  not  be  always  unavailing. 

^  It  would  udd^oihing,  my  lord,  to  the  fame  with 
which  yoiir  genius  has  ^surrounded  you,  for  an  un- 
known and»  obscure  i^^dividual  t6  express  his  admi- 
ration of  it.  I  h^d  rather  be  numbered  with  those 
who  wish  Itnd  pray,  that  'wisdom  from  above,'  and 
*  peace,'  and  'joy,'  may  enter  ;such  a  minj. 

**  John  Sheppard." 

■■» 

'  •  *. 

However  romantic,  m  the  eyes  of  the  cold  and 

worldly,  the  piety  of  this  young  person  *taay  appear, 

it  yfere  to  be  wished  that  the  truly  Christian  feeling 

which  dictated  her  prayer  were  more  common  among 
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all  who  profess  the  ^IbMe  creed;  and  that  those  indi- 
caUons.  of  a  bett^  nature,  so  risible  ^eu  through  the 
'doudsof  his  character,  which  induced  this  innocent 
young  woman  to  piay  for  Byron,  while  living,  could 
Lave  the  effect  of  inspiring  others  with\nore  chflriQr 
Awards  his  memory,  now  that  he  is  dead. 

The  following'  is  Lord  Byron's  answer  to  this  af- 
fecting conuDunication. 


LETTER  CCCCLXIX. 


TO  MR  8HEPPARD. 


«  PiM,  December  8th,  1821. 


u 


8IK, 


^  1  have  ^ec«ived  your  letter,  I  need  not  say,  thk^ 
the  extract  which  it  contains  has  aflPected  me,  because 
it  would  imply  a  want  of  all  feeling  to  have  read  it 
with  indifference.  Though  I  am  not  quite  swie  that 
it  was  intended^by  the  writer  for  me,  yet  the  date, 
the  place  where  it  was  written,  with  "some  other  cir- 
cumstances that  you  men^on,  render  the  allusion 
probable.  But  for  whomever  it  was  meant,  I  have 
read  it  with  all  the  pleasure  which  can  arise  from)  so 
melancholy  a  topic.  I  say  p/ea«tfre-~because  you^ 
brief  and  simple  picture  of  the  life  and  demeanour  of 
theexcelleht  person  whom  I  tnist  you  will  again 
meet,  conne't  be  contemplated  without  the  admiration 
due  to  her  virtues,  and  her  pure  and  unpretending 
piety.  Her  last  ihomen(s  were  particularly  striking; 
and  I  do  not  kn6w  that,  in  the  course  of  reading  the 
story  of  mankind,  and  still  less  in  my  observations 
upon  the  existing  pdi;^tion,  I  ever  met  with  any  thing 
s»  unostentatiously  beautiful.  In^sputably,  the  firm 
believers  in  the  gospd  have  a  great  advantage  over 
all  others, — for  this  simple  reason^  that,  if  true,  they 
will  have  their  reward  hereafter;  and  if  there  be  no 
hereafter,  t|iey4can  be  but  with  the  infideL  in  his 
eternal  sleep,  having  had  the  assistance  of  an  exofted 
hope,  through  life,  without  subsequent  disappoint- 
ment, 0ince  (at  (he  worst  for  them)  *  out  of  nothing, 
nothing  can  arise/  not  even  sorrow.  But  a  man's 
creed  does  not  depend  upon  himself:  who  can  say, 
I  will  believe  this,  that,  or  the  other  ?  and  least  of 
all,  that  which  Re  least  can  comprehend.  I  have, 
however,  obsferted,  that  those  who  have  begun  life 
with^xtreme  faith,  have  in  the  end  greatly  narrowed 
it,  £^  Chillingworth,  Claire  (who  ended  as  an  Arian), 
Bayle,  and  Gibbon  (once  a  Catholic),  and  some 
others;  wliile,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  is  more- 
common  !han  for  the  early  Sceptic  to  end  idf  a  firm 
belief,  like  Maupcrtuis,  and  Henry  Rirke  White. 

^  But  my  business  is  jto  acknowledge  your  letter, 
and  not  to  make  a  dissertation.  I  am  obliged  to  you 
for  ydtir  gopd  wishes,  and  more  than  obliged  by  the 
extract  from  the  papers  of  the  beloved  object  whose 
qualifies  you  have  so  well  deacribed  in  a  few  words. 
1  can  assure  you  that  all  the  fame  which  ever  cheated 
hun^nity  int(f  higher  notions  of  its  own  importance 
would  never  weigh  in  my  mind  against  the  pure  and 
pious  interest  which  a  virtuous  being  may  be  pleased 
to  take  in  my  welfare.  In  this  point  df  view,  I  would 
Hot  exchange  Hie  prayer  of  the  deceased  in  my  behalf 
for  the  united^lory  of  Homer,  Caesar,  and  Napoleon, 
copid  such  be  accumulated  upon  a  living  head.  Jfo 
me  at  least  the  justice  to  suppose,  that 


'     'Video  menora  proboqae,* 

however  the '  dieteriora  seqaor*  may  have  be 
to  my  conduct 

"^  I  have  the  honour  to  be 

.^  your  obliged  and  obedieE 

^P.  S.  I  do  not  knpw' that  I  am  ad 
clergyman ;  but  I  presume  that  you  will  n 
fronted  by  the  mistake  (if  it  is  onejt  on  the  t 
this  letter.  One  who  has  so  wdl  eiy^ 
deeply  fqlt  the  doctrines  of  religion,  w31  ei 
error  which  led  me  to  believe  him  its  minist 


LETTER  CCCCLXX. 

*■ 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

*  P^a,  December  4th 

**  By  extrkcts  in  the  English,  papers,— io } 
ally,  Galignani's  'Messenger,'— I  perceive  I 
two  greatest  examples  of  humaik  vanity  in  tlu 
age'  are,  firstly,  >  thf  ex-Emperor  Napolec 
secondly,  'his  lordship,  1Bcc.,  the  noble  poet,': 
ydur  humble  servant,  'poor  guiltless  I.' 

"  Poor  Napoleon  1  he  little  dreamed  to  i 
comparisons  th'b  turn  of  the  wheel  would 
him  1         '       .,      ' 

"  Lhave  got  here  into  a  famous  old  feudal  j: 
on  the  Arno,  large  enough  for  a  garrison,  vi 
geons  below  and  cells  in  the  walls,  and  so 
ghottSt  that  the  learned  Fletcher  (mj  rali 
begged  leave  to  change  his  room,  and  tbeo 
to  occupy  his  new  room,  because  there  wen 
ghosts  there  than  in  the  other.  It  is  quite  tk 
there  are-most  extiiiordinary  noises  (as  in 
buildings),  which  have  terrified  the  slants  8 
incommode  me  extremely .  There  is  one  place 
people  were  evUdeatly  walled  up^  for  te 
one  possible  passage,  broke^  through  the  t^ 
then  meant  to  b#Tsloi3ed«again<upon  the  ioidate. 
hoDse  belonged  to  the  Lanfranchi  family  [(hi 
nientioned  by  Ugolino  in  his  dream,  as  his  pen 
with  Sismondi),  and  has  had  a  fierce  ownef 
in  its  time.  The  staircase,  &c.  is  said  tolisi 
l)uilt  by  Michael  ^ngelo.  It  is  not  yet  cold  eno 
afire.     What  a  cUmate^       ^ 

^  I  am,  however^  bothered  about  the^e  spe( 
thfy^say  the  kst  occupants  wJ&re,  too),  of ' 
have  as  yet  seen  nothing,  nor,  indeed,  heard  (i 
but  all  the  other 'ears  have  been  regajed  by 
of  supernatural  sounds.  The  first'  night  1 1' 
heard  an  odd  noise,  |iut  it  has  not  been  repc 
havQ  now  been  here  more  thadf  a  month. 

"Yours,  I 


LETTER  CCCCLXXI. 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

^  «  Pisa,1>ecember  lOtI 

"  This  day  and  this  hour  (one,  on  the  c 
daughter  is  six  years  old.  i  wonder  when  1 
her  again,  or  if  ever  I  shall  see  bar  at  alL 

"  I  haye  remarked  a  curious  coincident 
almost  looks  like  a  fatality. 
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''My  mother,  my  wife,  my  daughter,  my  half- 
sitter,  my  sister's  mother,  my  natural  daughter 
(as  far  ait  least  as  /am  concerned),  mU  myse^,  are 
^1  only  children. 

^  My  father,  by  his  first  marriage  with  Lady  Con- 
yers  (an  onlv  child);  had  only  my  s&ter;  and  by  hii 
second  marriage  With  an  only  child,  an  only  child  again. 
Lady  Byron,  as  you  know,  Was  one  alap,  and  so  is  my 
daughter,  &c.  • 

^Is  not  this  richer  odd — ^such 'a  complication  !)f 
only  childrtof?'  tfy  the  way,  send  me  my  daughter 
Ada*8  miniature.  I  har«  only  the  print;  which  gires 
little  or  no  idea  of  he^  coipplexion. 

"Vour8,*&c. 


LETTER  CCGCLXXir. 

'     TO  MR  MOORE.  *     ^   • 

^  ,     « Pisa,  December  12tb,  1881. 

**  What  you  say  about  Galignani's  two  biographies 
is  ¥eiy  amusing;  and,  if  I  wereflotMazy,  I  would  cer- 
taitidy  do  .what  you  desire.  JBut  I  doubt  my  present 
qtock  oi  facetiousnessi — that  is,  of  good  serious  hu- 
mour, so  as  not  to  lei  the  cat  out  of  the  bag.*  I 
wish  you  would  undertake  it.  I  will  forgiytf  and  s'yt- 
du(ff^  you  ilike  a  Pope)  beforehand,  for  any  thing 
hidicjfous,  that  might  keep^  those  fools  in  thoil*  own 
dear  belief  that  a  man  is  a  Ipup  garou. 

*^  I  suppose  I  told  you  thaf  the  Giaour  story  had 
actuaUy  .some  foundation  on  facts ;  or,  if  I  did  not, 
you  will  one  day  find,  it  in-  a  letter  of  Lord  SIigo*s, 
written  to  me  after  the  publication  of  the  poem.  I 
should  not  like  manrels  lo  rest  upon  any  account  4>f 
my  own,  and  shall  say  nothing  about  it.  However, 
the  real  incidant  is  sull  remote  enough  from  the  poe- 
tical one,  being  just  such  as,  happening  to  a  man  of 
any  imagination,  might- suggest  sucli  a  composition. 
llie  wojrst  of  any  reed  adventures  is  that  they  irtvolve 

living  people— else  Mrs 's,  ■ %  &c!  are  as  *Ger- 

man  to  the  matter'  as  Mr  Maturin  could  des&e  for-his 
novels:        *       *        *       *        *    .   *       ♦, 

^  The  consummatidn  you  mentioned  for  pooc  *  * 
was  near  taking  place  yesterday.  Riding  prefiy 
sharply  after  Mr  Medwin  and  mys^,  in  turning  the 
comer  bf  a  lape  between  Pisa  and  |be  hillsy  he  was 
spilt, — and,  besides  losing  some  claret  on  the  spot, 
Imiised'himselCa  good  deal,  but  is  in  nor  danger.  *He 
was  bled  and  keeps  his  room.  As  I  was  a-head  of 
him  some  hundred  yards,  I  did  not  see  the'acoident; 
but  my  servant,  wlio  was  behind,  did,  aiid  says  the 
horse  did  not  fall — the  usual  exQuse  of  floored  eques- 
trians. As  **  ♦  piqfiies  himself-  upon  his  horse- 
manship, and  his  horse  is  r^Uy  a  pretty  horse  enough, 
I  long  for  his  personal  narrative, — as  J.  neVer  yet  met 

*  Mr  Oslignain  having  expressed  a  wish  to' be  famished 
with  a  ihort  Memoir  of  Lord  Byron,  for  the  purpose  of 
prefixing  it  to  the  French  edition  of  his  works,  t  had  scud 
jestingly  in  a  preceding  letter  to  hislordship,  that  it  would 
be  but  a  fair  satire  on  th^  dfsposition  of  the  world  to  "  be- 
monster  his  feattires,"  if  he  would  write  for  the  public, 
English  fljp  well  as  French,  a  sort  of  mock-heroic  account  of 
liiiaself,  outdoing,  in  horrors  and  wonders,  all  that  had 
been  yet  related  or  believed  of  him,  and  leaving  even 
Goethe's  story  of  the  double  murder  at  Floirenpe  far  be- 
hind. 


the  man  who  would /Im'fy  claim  a  tumble  as  his 
own  property. 

^  Could  not  yon  send  me  a  printed  copy  of  the 
*  Irish  Avatai'  ?  '—I  do  not  know  what  has  become  of 
Rogers  since  we  parted  at  Florence. 

''Don't  let  the  Angles  keep  you  from  writing. 
Sam  told  me  that  you  were  somewhat  dissipated  in 
Paris,  which  I  can  easily  believe.  Let  me  hear 
from  you  at  your  best  leisure. 

^  Ever  and  truly,  &c. 

*P.  S.  December  IStb. 

^I  enclose  you  some  lines  written  not  long  ago, 
which  you  may  do  what  you  like  with,  as  they  are 
very  harmless.  *  Only,  if  copied,  or  printed,  or  set, 
Lcould  wish  it  more  correetly  than  in  the  usual  way, 
in  which  one's  'nothings  are  monstered,'  as  Coriola- 
uus  says. 

**You  must  really  get  *  *  published — ^he  never 
will  rest  till  he  is «so.  He  is  juSt  gone  with  his  broken 
head  to  Lucea,  at  my  desire,  to  try  to  save  a  man 
from  being  burnt.  The  Spanish  *  *  '*,  that  has  her 
petticoats  over  Lucca,  had  actually  condemned  a  poor 
devil  to  the  stake^  for  stealing  the  wafer- box  out  of  a 
church.  Shelley  and  I,  of  course,  were  up  in  arms 
against  this  piece  of  piety,  and  have  been  disturbing 
every  body  to  get  the  sentence  changed.  *,  *  is  gone 
to  see  what  can  be  done. 


■* , 
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LETTER  CCCCLXXIII. 

■      TO  MR  8HEI4LEY. 

*' December  12th,  I8B1. 
^  MY  DEAR  SHELLEY, 

^  Enclosed  is  a  note  for  you  from .  His  rea- 
sons are  all  very  true,  I  dare  say,  and  it  might  and 
may  be  of  personal  inconvenience  to 'us.  But  that 
does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  a  reason  to  allow  a  being 
to  be  burnt  without  trying  to  save  him.  To  save  him 
by  any  m^lans  but  remonstrance,  is  of  course  out  of 
the  question ;  but  I  do  not  see  why  a  temperate  re- 
monstrance should  hurt  any  one.  Lord  Guilford  is 
the  man,  if  he  would  undertake  it.  He  knows  the 
Grand  Duke  personally,  and  might,  perhaps,  prevail 

* 

*  The  following  are  the  lines  enclosed  in  this  letter.^  In 
one  of  his  Journals,  where  they  are  also  given,  he  has  sub- 
joined to  them  the  following  note  :— "I  composed  these 
stanzas  (except  the  fourth,  added  now)  a  few  dajw  ago,  on 
the  road  ft-om  Florence  to  Pisa.     ' 

"  Oh,  talk  not  to  me  of  a  name  great  in  story ; 
The  days  of  our  youth  are  the  day*  of  our  glory ; 
And  the  myrtle  and  Ivy  of  sweet  two-and-^enty 
ilre  worth  all  your  laurels,  though  everlsttipleiity. 

**  What  are  garRinds  and  crowns  to  the  brow  that  is  wrinkled ) 
n^s  but  as  a  dead-flower  vlth  May-dew  besprinkled. 
Then  away  witfar  all  such  ffom  the  head  that  is  hoary  1 
What  care  I  for  the  wreaths  that  can  only  give  glory ! 

**  Oh  Fame  I  if  I  e'er  todt  deUght  in  thy  praises, 
'T  was  less  for  the  sake  of  thy  high-sounding  Plu'^ses* 
Than  to  see  the  bright  eyes  of  the  dear  One  discover 
She<thought  that  I  was  not  unworthy  to  love  Mr.  • 

**  There  chiefly  I  sought  thee,  there  only  1  found  thee  ; 

Her  glance  was  the  best  of  the  rays  that  surfound  thee ; 
^When  it  sparkled  o'er  aught  that  was  bright  in  my  story, 

I  knew  It  was  love,  and  I  felt  it  was  glory."  ♦ 


L 
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upon  him  to  interfere.  Bat,  m  he  goes  to-morrow, 
joi|  must  be  quick,  or  it  will  be  useless.  Make  anj 
use  of  My  name  thai  jrou  please. 

**  Yours  erer,  fcc." 

LETTER  CCCCLXXIV. 

i 

TO  MR  MOORB. 

**  I  send  you  the  two  notes,  which  will  tell  jou  the 
story  I  allude  to  of  the  Auto  da  F^.  Shelley's  allu- 
sion to  his  '  fellow-serpent '  is  a  buflfoonery  'of  mine. 
Goethe's  Mephistofilus  calls  the  serpent  who  tempted 
Eve  *  my  aunt,  the  renowned  snake ; '  and  I  always 
insist  that  Shelley  is  iiothing  but  one  of  her  nephews^ 
walking  about  on  the  tip  of  his  tail." 

10  LORD  BYRON, 

*i  o*clock,  TuMay  Morning. 
<<]fY  D$AI|  LORD, 

''Although  Strong^  persuaded  that  the  story  must 
be  either  an  entire  fabrication,  or  so  gross  an  exaf- 
geration  as  to  be  nearly  so ;  yet,  in  order  to  be  nble 
to  discover  the  truth  beyond  all  doubt,  and  to  s^ 
your  mind  quite  at  rest,  I  have  taken  the  determina- 
tion to  go  myself  to  Lucca  this  morning.  Should  it 
prove  less  fieilse  than  I  am  convinced  it  is,  I  shall  not 
fail  to  exert  n^self  in  every  way  that  I  can  imagine 
may  have  any  success.    Be  assured  of  this. 

**  Your  lordship's  most  truly, 

• 

^  P.  S.  To  prevent  bavardaget  I  prefer  going  in 
person  to  sending  my  servant  with  a  letter.  It  is  bet- 
ter for  you  to  mention  nothing  (except,  of  course,  to 
Shelley)  of  my  excursion.  The  person  I  visit  there 
is  one  on  whom  I  can  have  every  dependence  in  every 
way>  both  as  to  authority  and  truth." 

TO  LORD  BYRON. 

"  Thursday  Morning. 
^^MY  DEAR  LORD  BYRON, 

^  I  hear  this  morning  that  the  design,  which  cec- 
tainly  had  been  in  contemplation,  of  burning  my  fel- 
low-serpent, has  been  abandoned,  and  that  he  has 
been  condemned  to  the  galleys.  Lord  Guilford  is  at 
Leghorn ;  and  as  your  courier  applied  to  me  to  know 
whether  he  ought  to  leave  your  letter  for  him  or  not, 
I  have  thought  it  best  since  this  information  to  tell 
him  to  take  it  back.    , 

^  Ever  £eutfafully  yours, 

*tP-  B-  Shelley." 
• 
*LETTER  CCCCLXXV. 

TO  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,  BART. 

«  Ksa,  Jannary  mh,  1823. 
''my  dear  sir  WALTER, 

^  I  need  not  say  how  grateful  I  am  for  your  letter, 
but  I  must  Qwn  my  ingratitude  in  not  having  written 
to  you  again  long  ago.  Since  I  left  England  (and  it 
is  not  for  all  the  usual  term  of  transportation)  I  have 
scribbled  to  fivehundl^  blockheads  on  business,.^, 
without  difficulty,  though  with  no  great  pleasure ;  and 


yet,  with  the  notion  of  addresnngyou  a  hop^ 
in  my  head,  and  always  in  my  heart,  I  hafj 
what  I  ought  to  have  done.  I  can  only  aq 
it  on  the  same  principle  ol  tremulous  aa| 
which  one  sometimes  makes  love  to  abeauttf 
of  our  own  d^ree,  wi'th  whom  one  is  ensa 
good  earnest;  whereas,  we  attack  a  (rad^ 
housemaid  without  (I  speal^,  of  course,  i 
times)  any  sentimental  remcnrse  or  mitigalk 
virtuous  purpose. 

'*  1  owe  to  yotf  far  more  than  the  U8ual4i 
for  the  courtesies  of  literature  and  common  fij 
for  you  went  out  of  your  way  in  1817  to  do  i 
vice,  when  it  required  not  merely  kiodneai,! 
rage  to  do  so ;  to  have  been  recorded  by  yioa 
a  manner  would  have  been  a  proud  menmni 
time,  but  at  such  a  time,  when  '  AH  the  wo 
his  wife, '  as  the  proverb  goes,  were  tryio;  to  I 
.upon  me  was  something  still  higher  to  my  aj^ 
—I  aUude  to  the  Quarterly  Review  of  the  Dk 
of  Ghilde  Harold,  which  Murray  told  me  ^i 
by  you, — and,  indeed,  I  lAould  have  knom  i 
out  his  information,  as  there  could  not  bete 
eould  and  would  have  done  this  at  the  tine^ 
been  a  common  criticism,  however  eloqueatorp 
rical,  I  should  have  felt  pleased,  uodoubledl. 
grateful,  but  not  to  the  extent  which  tbe  ext 
nary  good-Jieartedness  of  the  whole  proceedioi 
induce  in  any  mind  capable  of  such  seosatiooi 
very  tardiness  of  this  acknowledgment  w]i,ai 
show  that  I  have  not  forgotten  the  obligatioo; 
can  assure  you  that  my  sense  of  it  has  been  i 
compound  interest  during  the  delay.  I  shaD  (» 
one  word  upon  the  subject,  which  is,  that  I  thii 
you,  and  Jeffrey,  and  Leigh  Hunt  were  theca 
raiy  men,  of  numbers  whom  I  knot  (aod  i 
whom  I  had  served),  who  dared  venture  eresi 
nymous  word  in  my  favour  just  than;  aod  tl 
those  three,  I  had  never  seen  one  at  aU-of  tbe 
much  less  than  I  desired — and  that  tbe  tbi 
tmder^no  kind  of  obligation  to  me  whaterer 
the  other  two  had  been  actually  attacked  b| 
a  former  occasion ;  one,  indeed,  with  sonef 
tion,  but  the  other  wantonly  enough.  So  yoo 
have  been  heaping  *  coals  of  fire,  &c*  in  the  I 
pel  manner,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  they  ba 
down  to  my  very  heart.. 

"  J  am  glad  that  you  accepted  the  Inscri 
meant  to  have  inscribed  *  the  Foscarini'  to  yw 
but  first,  I  heard  that  *Cain'  was  thought  the 
of  the  two  as  a  composition ;  and  2dly,  I  hai 
S  *  ^  like  a  pickpocket,  in  a  note  to  the  Fosc 
I  recollected  that  he  is  a  friend  of  yours  (tho 
mine),  and  that  it  would  not  b<Fthe  handoon: 
dedicate  to  one  friend  any  tjiing  containing 
ters  about  another.  However,  I'll  work  the 
before  I  have  done  with  him,  as  soon  as  I  c 
Billingsgate  therefor.  I  like  a  row,  and  i 
from  a  boy,  in  the  course  of  which  propena 
need  say,  that  I  have  found  it  the  most  eas 
be  gratified,  personally  and  poetically.  Y< 
*  jealousies ;'  but  I  would  ask,  as  Boswell  di 
son,  of  whom  could  yoif  be  je<ilotts,*—i^  i 
living,  certainly,  andCtaking  all  and  all  into 
tion)  of  which  of  the  dead !  1 4lon''t  like  tc 
about  the  Scoth  novels  (as  they  call  them,  t 
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wholly  Englisb,  and  the  rest  half  so),  but 
or  could  ever  persuade  me,  since  I  iwas 

minutes  in  your  company,  that  you  are 
.    To  me  those  novels  have  so  much  of 

syne'  (I  was  bred  a  canny  Scot  til!  ten 
.t  I  never  move  without  them ;  and  when 
tMn  Ravenna  to  Pisa  the  other  day,  and 
library  before,  they  were  the  only  books 
by  me,' although  Ijilready  have  them  by 


<' January  S7tb,  1828. 

d  tin  now  concluding,  in  the  hope  that  1 
got  *  the  Pirate,'  who  is  under  way  for 
not  yet  hove  in  sight.  I  hear  that  your 
married,  and  f  suppose  by  this  time  you 
randfather-^^  young  one,  by  the'  way,  I 
great  things  of  Mrs  Lockhart's  personal 
charms;  and  much  gobd  of  her  lord :  that 
s  to  see  as  many  novel  Scotts  as  there  are 
b,  is  the  very  bad  pun,  but  sincere  wish 

''Yours  ever  most  affectionately,  &c. 
Why  don't  you  take  a  turn  in  Italy? 

fifld  yourself  a^  well  known  and  as 
in  the  Highlands  among  the  natives.  As 
iglish,  you  would  be  vnth  them  as  in 
ad  I  need  not  add,  that  I  should  be 
see  you  again^  which  is  far  more  than 
feel  or  say  for  England,  or  (with  a  few 
-of  kith,  kin,  and  allies')  any  thing  that  it 
But  my  •  heart  warms  to  the  tartan,'  or 
Dg  of  Scotland,  which  reminds  me  of 
ind  other  parts,,  not  so  far  from  the 
as  that  town,  about  lovercauld  and 
rhere  I  was  sent  to  drink  goat's  fey  in 
onsequence  of  a  threatened  decline  after 
ever.  But  I  am  gossiping,  so,  good  night 
ods  be  with  your  dreams  I  v 

•resent  my  respects  to  Lady  Scott,  who 
8  recollect  having  seen  me  in  town  in  1815. 
lat  one  of  your  supporters  (for,  like  Sir 
,  I  am  fond  of  Guillin)  is  a  mermaid;  it 
f  too,  and  with  precisely  the  same  curl  of 
e's  concatenation  for  you ! — I  am  building 
iT  at  Genoa,  to  go  a  cruising  in  the  summer. 
( like  the  sea  too." 


LETTER  GCCCLXXVI. 

TO  • 

"  Pisa,  February  6th,  1822. 

ick  the  deep  lane,'  till  we  find  a  publisher 
don ;'  and  if  none  such  is  to  be  found,  print 

at  my  expense,  distribute  them  amongst 
Dtance^  and  you  will  soon  see  that  the 

will  publish  them,  even  if  we  opposed 
at  they  are  now  afraid  is  natural;  but  I 
that  I  ought  to  ^ve  way  on  that  aecount. 
hmgof  Itivington's,*  Remonstrance'  by  the 

Dhurchman;'  but  I  suppose  he  wanta  a 

« 
ter  hu  been  already  published,  with  a  few 
[  periodical  worlc,  and  is  known  to  have  been 
I  the  late  Mr  Douglas  Kinnaird. 


living.  1  once  heard  of  a  preacher  at  Kentish  Town 
against '  Cain.'  The  same  outcry  was  raised  against 
Priestley,  Hume,  Gibbon,  Voltaire,  and  all  the  men 
who  dared  to  put  tithes  to  the  question. 

**!  have  got  S — 's  pretended  reply,  to  which  I  am 
surprised  that  you  do  not  allude.  What  remains  (o 
be  done  is,  to  call  him  out.  The  question  is,  would 
he  coftie?  for,  if  he  would  not,  the  whole  thing  would 
appear  ridiculous,  if  I  were  to  take  a  long  and 
expensive  journey  to  no  purpose. 

^  You  must  be  my  second,  and,  as  such,  I  wish  to 
consult  you. 

**!  apply  to  you,  as  one  well  versed  in  the  dueUo, 
or  monomachie.  Of  course  I  shall  come  to  England 
as  privately  as  possible,  and:leflfve  it  (supposing  that 
I  was* the  survivor)  in  the  same  manner;  having  no 
other  object  which  could  bring  me  to  that  country 
except  to  settle  quarrels  accumulated  during  my 
absence. 

^  By  the  last  post  I  transmitted  to  you  a  letter 
upon  some  Rochdale  tdll  business,  ^m  which  there 
are  moneys  in  prospect.  My  agent  says  two  thousand 
p(Mnds,  but  supposing  it  to  be  only  one,  or  even  one 
hundred,  still  they  be  moneys;  and  I  have  lived 
long  enough  to  have  an  exceeding  respect  for  the 
smallest  current  coin  of  any  realm,  or  the  least  sum, 
which,  althoogh  1  may  not  want  it  myself,  may  do 
something  for  others  who  may  need  it  more  than  I. 

^  They  say  that '  Knowledge  is  power ;' — I  used  to 
think  so ;  but  I  now  know  that  they  meant  *  money  .*' 
and  when  Socrates  declared, '  that  all  he  knew  was, 
that  he  knew  nothing,'  he  merely  intended  to  de- 
clare, that  he  had  not  a  drachm  in  the  Athenian 
world. 

"  The  cireulare  are  arrived,  and  circulating  like 
the  vortices  (or  vortex's)  of  Descartes.  StiU  I  have 
a  due  care  of  the  needful,  and  keep  a  look  out  ahead, 
as  my  notions  upon  the  score  of  moneys  coincide  with 
yours,  and  with  all  men's  who  have  liied  tasee  that 
every  guinea  is  a  philosopher's-stone/  or  at  least  his 
touch-stouB.  You  will  doubt  me  the  less,  when  I 
pronounce  my  firm  belief,  that  Cash  is  Virtue. 

^  I  cannot  reproach  myself  with  much  expenditure: 
my  only  extra  expense  (and  it  is  more  thiafi  I  hav6 
spent  upon  myself)  being  a  loan  of  two  hundred  and 

fifty  pounds  to ;  %nd  fifty  pounds'  w<Hrth  of 

furniture,  which  I  have  bqught  for  hini ;  and  a  boat 
which  I  am  building  for  myself  at  Genoa,  which  will 
cost  about  a  hundred  pounds  more.  " 

*<But  to  retunr.  I  am  determined  to  have  all  the 
mqneyslcan,  whether  by  my  own  funds,  or  succes- 
sion, or  kkwsuit,  or  MSS.  or  any  kkwful  means  what- 
ever. 

^  I  will  pay  (though  with  the  Queerest  reluctanci!) 
my  remaining  creditors,  and  every  man  of  law,  by 
instalments  from  the  avrard  of  the  arbitrators. 

^  I  recommend  to  you  the  faotice  in  Mr  Hanscm's 
letter,  on  the  demand  of  moneys  for  the  Rochdale 
tolls. 

^  Above  all,  I  recommend  my  interests  to  your 
honourable  worship. 

"  Recollect,  too,  that  I  expeet  some  moneys  for 
the  various  MSS.,  (no  matter  what) ;  and,  in  short, 
•  Rem,  quocunque  modo,  Rem!'— the  noble  feeling 
of  cupidity  grows  upon  us  with  our  years.  ' 

^  Yours  ever,  fee" 
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LETTER  CCCCLXXVIl. 

TO  MR  MURBAY.     * 

**  Fisa,  February  8th,  1829. 

^  Attacks  upon  me  were  to  be  expected,  but  I 
percttve  on^  upon  you  in  the  papers  which  I  confess 
that  I  did  not  expect.    How,  or  in  what  manner, 
ffou  can  be  considered  responsibly  for  what  /publish 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 

^  If  *  Cain  *  be  *  blasphemous,'  Paradise  Lost  is 
blasphemous;  and  the  very  words  of  the  Oxford 
g;entlemau, '  Evil,  be  thou  my  good,*  kre  from  that 
very  poem,  from  the  mouth  of  Satan;  and  is  thefe 
any  thing  more  in  that  of  Lucifer  in  the  Mystery? 
Cain  is  nothing  more  than  a  drama,  not  a  piece  of 
argument.  If  Lucifer  and  Cain  speak  as  the  fiist 
murderer  and  the  first  rebel  may  be  supposed  to 
speak,  surely  all  the  rest  of  the  personages  talk  also 
according  (o  their  characters — and  the  stronger  pas- 
sions have  ever  been  permitted  to  the  drama.        '    ^ 

"■  I  have  even  avoided  introducing  the  Deity  as  in 
Scripture  (though  Milton  does,  and  not  very  wiSely 
either),  but  have  adopted  his  .angel  as  sent  to  Cain 
instead,  on  purpose  to  avoid  shocking  any  feelings  on 
the  subject  bjr  falling  short  of  what  all  uninspired 
men  must  fall  short  in,  viz.,  giving  an  adequate  notion 
of  the  effect  of  the  presence  of  Jehovah.  The  old 
Mysteries  introduced  him  liberally  enough^  and  all 
this  is  ai^ided  in  the  new  one. 

^'The  attempt  to  buliy  you,  because  they  think  it 
won't  Succeed  with  me,  seems  to  me  as  atrocious  an 
attempt  as  ever  disgraced  the  times.  What !  when 
Gibbon's,  Hume's,  Priestley's,  and  Drummond's  pub- 
lishers have  been  allowed  to  rest  in  peace  for  seventy 
years,  are  you  to  be  singled  out  for  a  work  of  fiction; 
not  of  history  or  ai^iment?  There  must  be  some- 
thing at  the  bottom  of  this — some  pj^ate  enepy  of 
your  own :  it  is  otherwise  incredible. 

^I  can  only  say,  *  Me,  me;  ^  adsum  qui  feci;' — 
that  any  proceedings  directed  agamst  you,  I  beg, 
may  b^  transferred  to  me,  who  am  willing,  and  ought, 
to  endure  them  all; — that  if  you  have  lost  money  by 
the  publication,  I  will  refund  any  or  all  of  the  copy- 
right ; — that  I  desire  you  ^ill  say  that  both  you  and 
Mr  Gifford  remonstratjed  fi|^ainst  the  publication,  as 
also  Mr  Hobhouse ; — ^that  I  alone  oecasioned  it,  and 
1  aione  am  the  person  who,  either  legally  or  other- 
wise, should  bear  the  burden.  If  th^  prosecute,  I 
will  come  to  England-i-that  is,  if,  by  meeting  it  in 
my  own  person,  I  can  save  yours.  Let  me  know. 
You  sha'n't  suffer  for  me,  if  I  can  help  it.  Make 
any  use  of  this  lette/you  please. 

.  "  Yours  eter,  &c. 

'^P.S.  I  write,  to  you  about  all  this  row  of  bad 
passions  and  absurdities  with  the  summer  moon  (for 
here,  our  winter  is  clearer  than  your  dog-days]  ligh^ng 
the  winding  Aruo,  with  all  her  buildings  and  bridges, 
—so  quiet  and  still ! — What  nothings  are  we  Wore 
the  least  of  these  stars!" 


L  ETTER  CCCGLXXVIII. 

i;p  MR  MOORE, 


« 


^    Fisa,  Fefiroary  19th,  I82S.     \ 

^  I  am  rather  surprised  not  to  have  had  an  answer 
to  my  letter  aiyl  packets,  l^idy  Nf^l  is  defid,  and  it 
is  not  impossible  thalrl  may  have  to  go  to  filmland  to 
settle  the  division  of  the  Wentworth  property,  and 
what  portion  Lady  B.  is  to  have  out  of  it;  all  which 
was  left  undecided ,  by  the  artides  of  separaticn.  Bitf 
I  hope  not,  if  it  can  "be  4ome  without, — and  I  have 
written  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett  to  be  my  referee,  alhe 
knows  Ihe  property. 

^  Continjie  to  address  here,  as  I  shall  not  go  !f  1  can 
avoid  it — at  least  j  not  on  that  account.  But  I  maj 
on  another;  for  I  wrote  ^  DouglasJSLinnaird  to  conrej 
a  message  of  invitation  to  Mr.  Southey  to  meet  me, 
either  in  England, ^r  (as  less  liable  to  interruption)  qq 
the  Goasf  of  France.  This  was  about  a  fortnighy|go, 
and  I  have  not  yet  had  time  to  have  the  answer.  iSw- 
ever,  you  -^hall  have  due  n9tice ;  therefore  continue 
to  address  to  Pisa.  *        «       - 

^  My  agehtsand  tjnistees  haje  wntten  to  m'e>to  de- 
sire that  I'would  take  the  name  directly,  so  that  I  am 
youis  very  truly  and  affeotionately, 

.      •  '*NoEL  Byron. 

^  P.  S.  I  have  had  no  news  from  Bogland,  except 
on  business ;  and  merely  know,  from  seme  abuse  in 
that  'faithful  ex  and  die-tractor  Galignani,  that  tJtfe 
clergy  are  up  against  *  Cain.'  ^There  is  (if  I  am  not 
mistaken)  some  good,  church  preferment  on  the  Went- 
Yifitth  estates ;  and  I  will  shbw  them  what  a  good 
Christian  I  am,  by  patronising  and  preferring  the  most 
pious  of  their  order,  should  opportunity  occur. 

^M.  and  I  are  but  little  in  correspondence,  andl 
know  nothing  of  literary  matters  at  present*  I  have 
been  writing  on  business  only  lately.  ^ What  are  y<w 
about  ?  Be  assured  that  there.is  do  such  coalition  as 
you  apprehend.'' 


LETTER  CCCLXXIX. 

TO  MR  MOORE. 

«  Fisa,  February  30th,  1828.  ♦ 
^  Your  letter  arrived  since  I  wrote  the  enclosed. 
It  is  not  Ukely ,  as  I  have  appointed  agents  and  arbitra- 
tors for  the  Noel  estates,  that  I  should  proceed  to 
England  on  that  account, — though  I  may  upon  an- 
other, within  stated.  At  any  rate,  continue  you  to 
address  here  till  you  hear  further  from  me.  I  could 
wish  you  still  to  arrange  for  me,  either  vrith  a  London 
or  Paris  pubUsher,  for  the  things,  &c.  I  shall  not 
quarrel  with  any  arrangement  you  may  please  to 
make.  »' 

'*!  have  appointed  Sir  Francis  Burdett  my  arbitra- 
tor to  decide  on  Lady  Byron's  allowance  out  of  thf 
Noel  estates,  which  are  estimated  at  seven  thousand 
a  year^  and  rents  very  well  paid, — a  rare  thing,  at 
tlus  time.    It  is,  however,  oWing  to  their  consistkis 

*  The  preceding  letter  came  enclosed  in  this. 
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c]ii<>fiy  in  pasture  lands,  and  therefore  less  affected  by 
com  bills,  &c.  than  properties  in  tillage. 

^  Believe  me  jours  ever  most  afiectionately, 

i^  "Noel  Bykon. 

^  "Between  my  own  property  in  the  funds,  and  my  ; 

'  wife's  in  land,  I  do  not  know  which  side  to  cry  out 

^  in  politics. 

<  "There  is  nothing  against  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  in  *  X^ain'  that  I  recollect.  *l  hold  no  such  opi- 
nions;— but,  in  a  drama,  the  first  rebel  and  the  fiiirst 
murderer  must  be  made  to  talk  according  to  their 
characters.  However,  the  parsons  are  a])  preaching 
at  it,  from  Kentish  Town  and  Oxford  to  Pisa ; — the 
scoundrels  of.  priests,  who  do  more  harm  to  religion 
than  all  the  infidels  that  ever  foigot  their  catechisms ! 
»  "  I  have  not  seen  Lady  Noel's  death  announced  in 
Galignani. — ^How  is  that?" 


LETTER  CCCCLXXX. 

TO  MR  MOORE.  < 

«  Pifa,  Febroary  28th.  laas. 

"I  begip  to  think  that  the  packet  (a  heavy  one)  of 
five  acts  of  *  Werner,'  &c.  can  hardly  hate  reached 
you,  for.  your  letter  of  last  week  (which  I  answered) 
did  not  allude  to  it,  and  yet  I  insured  it  at  the  post- 
office  here. 

"  I  have  no  direct  news  from  England,  except  on 
the  Noel  business,  which  is  proceeding  quietly,  as  I 
have  appobted  a  gentleman  (Sir  F.  Burdett)  for  my 
arbitrator.  -  They,  too,  have  said  that  they  will  re- 
call the  lawyer  whom  they  had  chosen,  and  will 
name  a  gentleman  too.  This  is  better,  as  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  estates  and  of  Lady  B.'s  allowance 
will  thus  be  settled  without  quibbling.  My  lawyers 
are  taking  out  a  licence  for  the  name  and  arms, 
¥^ch  it  seems  I  am  to  endue. 

"By  another,  and  indirect,  quarter,  I  hear  that 
*  Cain 'has  been  pirated,  and  that  the  Chancellor 
has  refused  to  give  Murray  any  redress.  Also,  that 
G.  R.  fyour  friend  'Ben')  has  expressed  great  per- 
sonal indignation  at  the  said  poem.  All  this  is  cu- 
rious enough,  I  think, — after  allowing  Priestly, 
Hume,  and  Gibbon,  and  Bolingbroke,  and  Voltaire 
to  be  published,  without  depriving  the  booksellers  of 
their  rights.  I  heard  from  Rome  a  day  or  two  ago, 
and,  with  what  truth  I  know  not,  that  *    *    ^. 

,    "Yours,  fee." 


I 


LETTER  CCCCLXXXL 

'^  TO  MR  MOORE. 

«  Pin,  March  1st,  1822. 

"  As  I  still  have  no  news  of  my  *  Werner,'  &c. 
packet,  sent  to  you  on  the  29th  of  January,  I  continue 
to  bore  you  (for  the  fifth  time,  I  believe)  to  know 
whether  it  has  not  miscarried.  As  it  was  fairly  co- 
pied out,  it  will  be  vexatious  if  it  be  lost.  Indeed, 
I  insured  it  at  the  post-office  to  make  them  take  more 
care,  and  directed  it  regularly  to  you  at  Paris. 

"In  the  impartial  Galignani  I  perceive  an  extract 
from  Blackwood's  Magazine,  in  which  it  is  said  that 
there  are  people  who  have  discovered  that  you  and 


I  are  no  poets.  With  regard  to  one  of  us,  I  know 
that  this  north-west  passage  to  my  magnetic  pole 
had  been  long  discovered  by  some  sages,  and  I  leave 
them  the  full  benefit  of  their  penetration.  I  think, 
as  Gibbon  says  of  his  History,  *  that,  perhaps,  a 
hundred  years  hence  it  may  still  continue  to  be 
abused.'  However,  I  am  far  from  pretending  to 
compete  or  compare^  with  that  illustripus  literaiy 
character. 

"But,  with  regard  to  you,  I  thought  that  you  had 
always  been  allowed  to  be  a  poet,  even  by  tlfe  stu- 
pid as  well  as  the  envious — a  bad  one,  to  be  sure — 
immoral,  florid,  Asiatic,  and  diabolically  popular, — 
but  still  always  a  poet,  nem.  con.  This  discovery, 
therefore,  has  to  me  all  the  gra^e  of  novelty,  as  well 
as  of  consolation  (according  to  Rochefoucftult)  to  find 
myself  no-pd&tized  in  such  good  company.  I  am 
content  to  *err  with  Plato;'  and  can  assure  you 
very  sincerely,  that  I  would  rather  be  received  a 
non-poet  with  you,  than  be  crowned  with  all  the 
bays  of  (the  yet-uncrowned)  Lakers  in  their  society. 
I  believe  you  think  better  of  those  worthies  than  1 
do.  I  know  them  *  ♦  ♦  *  *  ♦ 
*    '    ♦       *       * 

"  As  for  Southey,  the  answer  to  my  proposition  of 
a  meeting  is  not  yet  come.  I  sent  the  message,  with 
a  short  note  to  him  through  Douglas  Kinnaird,  and 
Douglas's  response  is  not  arrived.  If  ^he  accepts,  I 
shall  have  to  go  to  England ;  but  if  not,  I  do  not 
think  the  Noel  afikirs  will  take  me  there,  as  the  arbi- 
trators can  settle  them,  without  my  presence,  and 
there  do  not  seem  to  be  any  difficulties.  The  licence 
for  theffew  name  and  armorial  bearings  will  be  taken 
out  by  the  regular  application,  in  such  cas^,  to  the 
Crown,  and  sent  to  me. 

"  Is  (here  a  hope  of  seeing  yoiu  in  Italy  again  ever  ? 
What  are  you  doing  ? — bored  by  me,  I  know ;  but 
I  have  explained  why  before.  I  have  no  corres- 
pondence now  with  London,  except  through  relations 
and  lawyers  and  one  or  two  friends.  My  greatest 
friend.  Lord  Clare,  is  at  Rome  u  we  met  on  the  road, 
and  oiu'  meeting  was  quite  sentimental — really  pa- 
thetic on  both  sides.  I  have  always  loved  hini  better 
than  any  nutU  thing  in  the  world." 

The  preceding  was  enclosed  in  that  which  follows. 


LETTER  cccci^;xxxn. 

TO  MR  MOORE.  ^ 

''Pisa,  March  4th,  1822. 

"  Since  I  wrote  the  enclosed,  I  have  waited  an- 
other post,  add  now  have  your  answer  acknowledg- 
ing, the  arrival  of  the  packet-Mi  troublesome  one,  I 
fear,  to  you  in  more  ways  than  one,  both  from  weight 
external  and  internal.  ^ 

."  The  unpublished  things  in  your  hands,  in  Dou- 
glas K.'s,  and  Mr  John'Murray's,  are,  *"  Heaven  and 
Earth,  a  lyrical  kind  of  Drama  upon  the  Deluge, 
&c.  ;* — *  Werner,'  now  with  you ;— a  translation  of 
the  First  Canto  of  the  Morgante  Maggiore ; — ditto  of 
an  Episode  in  Dante ; — some  stanzas  to  the  Po,  June 
1st,  1819;— Hints  from  Horace,  written  in  1811,  but 
a  goodcleal,  since,  to  be  omitted; — several  prose 
things,  which  may,  perhaps,  as  well  remain  unpub- 
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lished;— *The  Vision,  &c.  of  QdeTedo  RediTivus' 
inverse. 

"  Here  jfou  see  is  *  more  matter  for  a  May  morn- 
ing;' but  how  much  of  this  can  be  published  is  for 
consideration.  The  Quevedo  (one  of  my  best  in  that 
line)  has  appalled  the  Row  already,  and  must  take 
its  chance  at  Paris,  if  at  all.  The  new  Mystery  is 
less  speculative  than  *  Gain,'  and  very  pious ;  besides, 
it  is  cliie6y  lyrical:  The  Morgante  is  the  best  trans- 
lation that  ever  was  or  will  be  made ;  and  the  rest  are 
— ^wliatever  you  please  to  think  them. 

^  I  am  sorry  you  think  Werner  even  approaching 
to  any  fitness  for  the  stage,  which,  with  %)y  notions 
upOQ  it,  is  very  far  from  my  present  object.  With 
regard  to  the  publication,  I  have  ahready  explained 
tiiat  I  have  no  exorbitant  exp^tations  of  either  fame 
or  profit  in  the  present  instances ;  but  wish  them 
published  because  they  are  written,  which  is  the 
common  feeling  of  all  scribblers. 

^  With  respect  to '  Religion,'  can  I  never  convince' 
you  that  I  have  no  such  opinions  as  the  characters  in 
that  drama,  which  seems  to  have  frightened  every 
body  ?  Yet  they  are  nothing  to  the  expressions  in 
Goethe*»Fau8t  (which  are  ten  times  hardier),  and 
not  a  whit  more  bold  than  those  of  Milton's  Satan. 
My  ideas  of  a  chi^racter  may  rpn  away  with  me : 
like  all  imaginative  men,  I,  of  course,  em^dy  myself 
with  the  character  while  I  draw  it,  but  not  a  mo- 
ment after  the  pen  is  fropi  off  the  paper. 

"  I  am  no  enemy  to  rfeligi(}n,  but  the  contrary.  As 
a  pvoof,  I  am  educating  myjtoatural  daughter  a  strict 
Qitholic  in  a  codvent  of  Romagna,  for  I  ihink  people 
can  never  have  enough  of  religion,  if  they  arfetobave 
any.  I  incline,  myself,  very  much  to  the  Catholic 
doctrines;  but  if  I  am  to  write  a  drama,  I  must 
make  my  characters  speak  as  I  conceive,  them  likely 
to  argue. 

^  As  to  poor  Shelley,  who  is  another  bugbear  to 
you  and  the  world,  he  is,  to  my  4(now)edge,  the  lecut 
selfish  and  the  mildest  of  men — a  man  who  has  made 
more  sacrifices  of  liis  fortune  and  feelings  for  others 
than  any  I  ever  heard  of.  With  his  speculative  opi. 
nions  I  iiave  nothing  in  common,  nor  desire  to  have. 

^  The  truth  is,  my  dear  Moore,  you  live  near  the 
stove  of  society,  where  you  ffre  unavoidably  influ- 
enced by  ita>heat  and  its  vapours.  I  did  so  once — 
and  too  much — and  enough  to  give  a  colour  to  my 
whole  future  existence.  As  my  success  in  society 
was  not  inconsiderable,  I  am  surely  not  a  prejudiced 
judge  upon  the  subject,  unless  in  it%  favour ;  but  I 
diink  it,  as  now  constituted,  fatal  to  all  great  original 
undertakings  of  every  kind.  I  never  dourted  it  then, 
when  I  was  young  and  high  in  blood,  and  one  of  its 
*  curled  darlings;'  and  do  you  think  I  would  do  so 
now,  when  I  am  living  in  a  clearer  atmosphere? 
One  thing  only  might  lead  me  back  to  it,  and  that  is, 
to  try  once  more  if  I  could  do  any  good  isi politics; 
but  not  in  the  petty  politics^  see  now  preying  upon 
our  miserable  country, 

^  Do  not  let  me  be  misunderstood,  however.  If 
you  speak  your  oton  opinions,  they  ever  had,  ^d 
will  have,  the  greatest  weight  with  me.  But  if 
you  merely  echo  the  *  monde'  (and  it  is  difficult  not* 
to  do  so,  being  in  its  favour  and  its  ferment),  I  can 
only  regret  that  you  should  ever  repeat  anj^  thing  to 
which  I  cannot  pay  attention. 


**  But  I- am  prosing.  The  gods  go  with  you,  and 
as  much  immortality  of  all  kinds  as  may  soit  yoor 
present  and  all  othei^  existence* 

"  Yours,  &c» 

LETTER  CCCCLXXXm. 

TO  MB  MOORB. 


«  Pisa,  March  6th.  IfO. 
*^  The  enclosed  letter  from  Murray  hath  melted  me; 
though  f  tj^k  it  is.  against  his  own  interest  towidi 
that  I  should  continue  his  <ionnexion.  Yipiumajj 
therefore,  send  him  the  packet  of  *  Werner,' whieh 
will  save  you  all  further  trouble.  And  pray,  cos 
ycm  forgive  me  for  the  bore  and  expense  I  have  d* 
ready  put  upon  you  ?  At  least,  say  so— for  I  fed 
ashamed  of  having  given  you  so  much  for  ssdi  noa- 
sense.  " ,.  ^ 

"The  fatt  is,  I  cannot  keep  my  reffen^mMfe, 
though  violent  enough  in  their  onset.  Be8ide8,'Q0W 
that  all  the  world  are  at  Murray  on  my  account,  I 
neither  aan  nor  ought  to  leave  him ;  unless,  as  I  reaUj 
thought,  it  #ere  better  for  him  that  I  should. 

"  I  have  had  no  others  news  from  England,  except 
a  letter  from  Ban>^  Cornwall,  the  bard,  and  my  old 
schoolfellow.  Though  I  have  sickened  you  with  let> 
ters  lately,  believe  me 

**  Yours,  &c 
"  P.  S.  In  your  last  letter  you  say,  q>eakiiig  of 
Shelley,  that  you  would  almost  prefer  the  ^dtmning 
bigot'  to  the  *  annihilating  infidel. ' «  SheBey  bdieves 
in  immortality,  however— but  this  by  the  way.  Do 
you  remember  Frederick  the  Great's  iipiBwer  to  the 
remonstrance  of  the  villagers  whose  curate  preadied 
against  the  eternity  of  hell's  torments  ?  It  was  thas : 
— *If  my  faithul  subjects  of  Schrausenhaussen  prefer 
being  eternally  damned,  let  them  1' 

"  Of  the  two,  I  should  think  the  long  sleep  better 
than  the  agonized  vigil.  But  men,  nnseiableas  thej 
are,  cling  so  to  any  thing  like  life,  that  they  probably 
would  prefer  damnation  to  quiet.  ^Besides,  they  think 
themselves  so  important  in  tA|e  creation,  thatsitthing 
less  can  satisfy  their  pride-^e  Itisects  i"  ~ 

It  is  Dr  dlarke,  I  thinks  mhb  g^ives,  in  his  Tiaveis, 
rather  a  striking  account  .of  ^Tartar  whom  he  ooce 
saw  exercising  a  young,  fiery  horse,  upon.  a.  spot  <of 
ground  almost  surrounded,  by  a  steep  precipice,  aad 
describes  the  wantonness  of  courage  with  which  the 
rider,  as  if  delighting  in  bis  own  peril,  would,  at 
times,  dash,  with  loose  rein,  towards  the  giddy  verge 
Something  of  the  same  breathless  apprehension  nitfc 
which  the  traveller  viewed  thai  scene  did  tha«D- 
checked  daripg  of  Byron's  genius  inspire  in  all  wbo 
watched  its  course, — causing  them,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, to  admire  and  tremble,  and,  in  those  more 
especially  v|ho  loved  him,  awakening  a  sort  of  iosliiic* 
five  impulse  to  rush  forward  And  save  him  bsBLka 
own  h|eadlo|kg  strength .  But,  no  wever  nattual  it  wai 
in  friends  to  give  way  to  this  feeling,  a  Htd^  rtfiectioB 
upon  his  now  altered  character  might  have  fbrewaraed 
theni  that  such  interference  would  prove  as  little  id^ 

%  *  It  will  be  seen,  from  the  extract  I  shall  give  preKnOr 
of  the  passage  to  which  he  refers,  that  he.  wholly  mistoak 
my  meaning. 
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ful  to  him  as  safe  for  themselves ;  and  it  is  not  wjthout 
some  surprise  1  look  back  upon  my  own  temerity  and 
pcesuBiption  in  supposii;^  that,  let  loose  as  he  was 
now,  m  the  full  pride  and  consciousness  of  strength,' 
With  the  wide  regions  of  thought  outstretching  before 
him,  any  representatidns  tha*  even  friendship  could 
make  would  have  the  power —  or  aughi  to  liave — of 
checking  him.  As  the  motives,  however,  by  which 
I  was  actuata^.in  my  remonstrances  to  him  may  be 
l^t  to  speak  for  themselves,  I  shall,  without  dwelling 
any  further  ypon  the  Subject,  content  myself  with 
laying  before  the  reiuier  a  few  such  extracts  from  my  ^ 
own  letters  at  this  peripd*  as  may  seive  to  explain 
aome  aAusions  in  those  just  given. 

In  writing  tp  me,  undor  the  date  January  24th,  it 
will  be  recollected  that  hfesayi— **  be  assured  that  there 
is  so  such  coalition  as  you  apprehend.**  The  follow- 
ing  extracts  from  my  previous  communication  to  him 
HiU  explain  what  this  means : — ^^I  heard  some  days 
ago  that  Leigh  Hunt  was  on  his  way  to>ou  With  all 
his  fiunily  ;^and  the  idea  seems  to  be,  that  you  and 
Shelley  and  he  are  to  conspire  together  in  the  Exa- 
miner. I  canpot  believe  this, — and  deprecate  such 
a  plan  with  aV  my  might.  Aione  you  may  do  any 
thing;  but  partnerships  in  fame,  like  those  in  trade, 

I  make  the  strongest  party  answHable  for  the  defi- 
ciencies or  delinqijiencies  of  the  rest,  and  I  tremble 
even  for  you  with  such  a  bankrupt  Co. — *  *  *. 
They  are  both  clever  fellows,  and  Shelley  I  look  upon 
as  a  man  of  real  genius;  but,  I  must  again  say,  that 
you  could  not  give  your  enemies  (the  *  *  *s,  *  et  hoc 
genus  omne'}  a  greater  triumph  than  by  forming 
such  an  unequal  and  unholy  alliance.  You  are,  sin- 
gle-handed, a  match  for  the  world— which  is  saying 
a  good  deal,  the  world  being,  like  Briareus,  a  very 
many-handed  gentleman, — but,  to  be  so,  you  must 
giand  ahne.  Recollect  that  the  scurvy  buHdings 
about  St  Peter's  ahnost  seem  to  overtop  itself." 

The  notices  of  Cain,  in  my  letters  to  him,  were, 
according  to  their  respective  dates,  as  fellow  :-^    * 

#  «ii||^ptember  30th,  1821. 

«  Since  wiipg  the  above,  I  fil^re  read  Foscari  and 
Cain.  The  jormer  does  not  plAe  me  so  highly  as 
Siutjanapahil.  It  has  the  fault  d[  all  those  violent 
Venetian  stcfies, — ^beiog  unnatural  and  improbable, 
and  therefore^  in  spite  of  all  your^ne  management  of 
them,  ^pealfilg  but  remotely  ^  one's  sympathies. 
But  Cain  is  woa^ful— terribj^never  to  be  forgot- 
ten, m  am  not  miHaiBflirir  will  sink  deep  into  the 
worid's  heart;  and  while  many  will  shudder  at  its 
blasphemy,  all  must  £&11  prostrate  before  its  gran- 
deur. TVdk  of  iEschykis  and  his  Prometheus  1 — 
ham  is  the  true  v^i  both  of  the  Poet^-and  the 
Devil." 


.%. 


<*Felirairy  9th;  1828."^ 
^Donot  take  it  into  your  head,  my^iear  B.,  that 
the  tide  is  at  all  turning  against  you  in  England.    Till 
I  sed  some  symptoms  of  people  forgetting  you  a  little, 
I  will  not  believe  that  you  lose  ground.    As  it  is, '  to 

*  It  should  have  been  mentioned  before,  that  to'  the 
courtesy  of  Lord  Byron's  executor,  MrHobhonse,  who  had 
iht  kindness  to  restore  to  me  such  letters  of  mine  as^canie 
into  his  hands,  I  am  indebted  for  the  power  of  prodocing 
these  and  other  extracts. 


veniente  die,  te,  decedente,'--nothing  ishlurdly  talked 
of  but  you;  and  though  good  people  sometimes  bless 
themselves  when  they  mention  you,  it  is  plain  that 
even  thtf  think  much  more  about  you  than,  for  the 
good  of  their  souls,  they  ought.  Cain,  to  be  sure, 
hat  made  a  sensation;  and,  grand  as  it  is,  I  regret, 
for  many  reasons,  you  ever  wrote  it.  *  *  * 
For  myself,  I  would  not  give  up  the  poetry  of  religion 
for  all  the  wisest  results  that  philosophy  will  ever 
arrive  at.  Particular  sects  and  creeds  are  fair  game 
enough  for  those  who  are  anxious  enough  about  their 
neighbours  to  meddle  with  them;  but  our  faith  in  the 
Future  is  A  treasure  not  so  lightly  to  be  parted  with ; 
and  the  dream  of  immortality -(if  philosophers -tot// 
have  it  a  dream)!  is  one  that,  let  us  hope,  we  shall 
carry  into  bur  hist  sleep*  with  us^'»^ 

*'  Febrnary  19th,  1822. 
*^  I  have  written  to  the  Longmans  lo  try  the  ground, 
for  I  do  not  think  Gah'gnani  the  man  ^or  you.  The 
only  thing  h^  can  do  is  what  we  can  do,  ourselves, 
without  him, — and  that  is,  employ  an  English  book- 
seller. Paris,  indeed,  might  be  convenient  for  such 
refugee  works  as  are  set  down  in  the  index  Expur- 
gaiorius  of  London ;  and  if  you  have  any  political 
catamarans  to  explode,  this  is  your  place.  But,  pray, 
let  them  b^only  political  ones.  Boldness,  and  even 
licence,  in  politics,  does  good, — actual,  present  good ; 
but,  in  rdigion,  it  profits  neiUier  here  nor  hereafter ; 
and,  for  myself,  such  a  horror  have  I  of  both  ex- 
tremes on  this  subject,  that  Iknow  not  which  I  hate 
most,  the  bold,  damning  bigot,  or  the  bold,  annihilat- 
ing infidel.  'Furiosa  res  est  in  tenebris  impetus^*— 
and  much  as  we  are  in  the  dark,  even  the  wisest  of 
us,  upon  these  matters,  a  little  modesty,  in  unbelief 
as  well  as  j>eUef^  best  becomes  us.  You  will*  easily 
guess  that,  in  all  this,  I  am  thinking  not  so  much  of 
you,  as  of  a  friend  and,  at  present,  companion  of 
yours,  whose  ii^uence  over  your  nund  (knowing  you 
as  I  do,  and  knowing  what  Lady  B.  ought  to  have 
fijund  out,  that  you  are  a  persan  the  Qiost  tractable 
to  thosewho  live  with  you  that,  perhaps,  ever  ex- 
ulted] I  own  I  dread  and  deprecate  most  earnestly. f 

*  It  is  to  this  sentense  Lord  Byron  refers  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  letter,  March  4. 

t  Tliis  passage  having  been  shown  by  Xord  Byron  to 
Mr  Shellet,  the  latter  wrote,  iaconsequence,  a  letter  to  a 
gentleman  with  whom  I  was  then  in  habits  of  intimacy,  of 
wluch4he  following  is  an  f  xtract.  The  zeal  and  openness 
with  which  Shelley  always  professed  hi^  unbelief  render 
any  scruple  thii  might  otherwise  be  felt  in  giving  publioiity 
to  such  avowals  unnecessary ;  besides  which,  the  tevtimony 
of  so  near  and  ^ear  an  observer  to  the  state  of  Lord  By- 
ron's mind  upon  religions  subjects  is  of  far  too  much  im- 
portance to  my  object  to  be,  from  any  over-fastidiousness, 
suppressed.  VTe  hare  here,  tob,  strikingly  exemplifiedr- 
an<^  in  strong  contrast,  I  must  lay,  to  the  line  taken  by 
Mr  Hunt  in  similar  circumstances,— the  good-breeding* 
gentle  temper  and  modesty  for  which  Shelley  was  so  re- 
markably* and  of  the  latter  of  which  qualities  in  particular 
the  undeserved  compliment  to  myself  affords  a  strong  il- 
lustration,'  as  showing  how  little  this  true  poet  had  yet 
learned  to  know  his  own  place. 

"  Lord  Byron  has  read  me  one  or  (wo  letters  of  Moore 
taiiim,  in  which  Moore  speaks  with  great  kindness  of  me ; 
and  of  course  I  cannot  but  feel  flattered  by  the  approba- 
ftion  of  a  man,  my  inferiority  to  whom  I  am  proud  -to  ac- 
knowledge. Amongst  other  things,  however,  Moore,  after 
giving  I^d  B.  much  good^dvice  about  public  opinion.  &c. 
seems  to  deprecate  »iu.rofluenc><  on  bis  mind  on  the  sub- 
je<^  (tf  religion,  and  fo  attribute  ile  tone  assuined  in  Cain 
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*'  Mareh  16th,  IfflB. 

**  With  respect  to  our  Religious  Polemics,  I  must 
try  to  set  you  right  upon  one  or  two  points.  In  the 
first  place,  I  do  not  identify  you  with  the  blasphemies 
of  Cain  no  more  than  I  do  myself  with  the  impieties  of 
my  Mokanna, — all  I  wish  and  impbre  is  that  you, 
who  are  such  a  powerful  manufacturer  of  these  thnn> 
derbolts,  would  not  choose  subjects  that  make  it 
necessary  to  laifnch  them.  In  the  next  place,  were 
you  even  a  decided  atheist,  I  could  not  (except,  per- 
haps, for  the  decision  which  is  always  unwise)  blame 
you.  I  could  only  pity, — knowing  from  experience 
how  dreary  are  the  doubts  with  which  even  the 
brightj  poetic,  view  I  am  myself  inclined  to  take  of 
mankind  and  their  destiny,  is  now  and  then  clouded. 
1  look  upon  Cuvier*s  book  to  be  a  most  desolating  one 
in  the  conclusions  to  which  it  may  lead  some  minds. 
But  the  young,  the  simple, — all  those  whose  hearts 
one  would  like  lo  keep  unwithered,  trouble  their  heads 
but  little  about  Cuvier.  You,  however;  have  em- 
bodied him  in  poetry  which  every  one  reads;  and, 
like  the  wind,  blowing  *  where  you  list,'  carry  this 
deadly  chill,  mixed  up  with  your  own  fragance,  into 
hearts  that  should  be  visited  only  by  the  latter.  This 
is  what  I  regret,  and  what  with  all  my  influence  I 
would  deprecate  a  repetition  of.  Now,  do  you  under- 
stand me?     ^ 

**  As  to  your  solemn  peroration,  *  the  truth  is,  my 
dear  Moore,  &c.  &c.*  meaning  neither  more  nor  less 
than  that  I  give  into  the  cant  of  the  world,  it  only 
proves,  alas,  the  melancholy  fact,  that  you  and  I  are 
hundreds  of  miles  asunder.  Gould  you  hear  me  speak 
my  opinions  instead  of  coldly  reading  them,  I  flatter 
myself  there  is  still  enough  of  honesty  and  fun  in  this 
face  to  remind  you  that  your  friend  Tom  Moore, — 
whatever  else  he  may  be, — ^is  no  Canter." 

LETTER  CCCCLXXXIV. 

TO  MR  ML'IIRAY. 

«  Pisa,  March  Gth,  1822. 
**  You  will  long  ago  have  received  a  letter  from  me 
(or  should),  declaring  my  opinion  of  the  treatment  you 
have  met  with  about  the  recent  publication.  I  think 
it  disgraceful  loiFthose  who  have  persecuted  you.  I 
make  peace  with  you,  though  our  war  was  for  other 
reasons  than  this  same  controversy.  I  have  written 
to  Moore  by  this  post  to  forward  to  you  the  tragedy 
of  *  Werner.'  I  shall  not  make  or  propose  any  pre- 
sent bargain  about  it  orithe  new  Mystery  till  we  see 
if  they  succeed.  If  they  don't  sell  (which  is  not  un- 
likely), you  sha'n't  pay ;  and  I  suppose  this  is  fair 
play,  if  you  choose  to  risk  it. 

to  my  suggestions.  Moore  cautions  him  against  any  in- 
fluence on  this  particular  with  the  most  friendly  zeal,  and 
it  is  plain  that  his  motive  springs  from  a  desire  of  bene- 
fiting Lord  B.  without  degrading  me.  I  think  you  know 
Sloore.  Fray  assure  him  that  I  have  not  the  smallest 
influence  over  Lord  Byron  in  this  particular ;— if  I  had,  I 
certainly  should  employ  it  to  eradicate  i[rom  his  great 
mind  the  delusions  of  Christianity,  which,  in  spite  of  his 
reason,  seem  perpetually  to  recur,  and  to  lay  in  ambush 
for  the  hours  of  sickness  and  distress.  Cain  was  conceived 
many  years  ago,  and  begun  before  I  saw  him  last  year  at 
Ravenna.  How  happy  shoiildvl^not  be  to  attribute  to 
myself,  however  indirectly;  any  participation  in  that  im- 
mortal work  I-*  ; 


**  Bartolini,  the  celebrated  sculptor^  wrote  tome 
desire  to  take  my  bust ;  I  consented,  on  cooditioo  d 
he  also  took  that  of  the  Countess  Guiccioli.  Heh 
taken  both,  and  I  think  it  will  be  allowed  tbatic 
is  beautiful.  J  shall  make  you  a  present  of  then  boil 
to  show  that  I  don't  bear  malice,  and  as  a  compos 
tion  for  the  trouble  and  squabble  yon  had  abi 
Thorwaldsen's.  Of  my  own  I  can  hardly  speak,  a 
cept  that  it  is  thought  very  like  what  I  now  a 
which  is  difierent  from  what  I  was,  of  course,  sv 
you  saw  me.  The  sculptor  is  a  famous  one;  aiidaii 
was  done  by  his  oum  particular  request,  wS  bedn 
well,  probably. 

^  What  is  to  be  done  about  *  *  and  his  Goi 
mentary  ?  He  will  die,  if  he  is  not  publtsbed ;  he  iri| 
be  damned,  if  he  is;  but  that  he  don't  mini  Wi 
must  publish  him. 

^  All  the  row  about  me  has  no  otherwise  affeed 
me  than  by  the  attack  upon  yourself,  which  is » 
generous  in  Church  and  State :  but  as  all  riolisM 
must  in  time  have  its  proportionate  reactioD,  joavfl 
do  better  by  and  by. 

"Yoiurs  very  truly, 

**  Noel  Btron." 


LETTER  CCCCLXXXV. 

TO  MR  MOORE. 

•Pisa,  March  8(h.  in 
**  You  will  have  had  enough  of  my  letters  hytiM 
time — ^yet  one  word  in  answer  to  your  present  nunre. 
You  are  quite  wrong,in  thinking  that  yotur  ^oM 
had  ofifended  me;  but  I  have  ahready  replied  (jfimi 
answered)  on  that  point 

^  With  regard  to  Murray,  as  I  really  am  Ihi 
meekest  and  mildest  of  men  since  Moses  (though  di 
public  and  mine  '  excellent  wife '  cannot  find  it  out), 
had  already  paci&ed  myself  and  subsided  back  I 
Albemaile-street,  as  my  yestettlay's  yepistle  willhn 
infermed  you.  But  I  ^siij^  im^Jhad  explaiai 
my  causes  of  bile — ai^^st  to  yoii.^Some  instano 
of  vacillation,  occaJ&nal  neglect,  and^  troublesoi 
sincerity,  real  or  iaagined,  aremiuflScienltopatyo 
truly  great  authorlmd  man  intii)^  passiln.  Boti 
flection,  with  som^  aid  from  hp|i^ore,  &atb  abei 
cured  me  '  pro  Xem^te ; '  and,  W\i  had  itot,  a  reqfl 
l^m  you  and  Hobho^  would  have  come  upoo 
like  two  out  of  the  *  tl^^  AntiojpS,' — with  whi 
however,  Horace  despairs  of  |i>urging  a  poet  Ire 
feel  ashamed  of  having  bored  you  so  frequently 
fully  of  late.  But  what  could  I  do  ?  You  ai 
friend — an  absent  one,  alas ! — and  as  I  trust  no 
more,  I  trouble  you  in  proportion. 

^  This  war  of  *■  Church  and  State '  has  astooi 
me  more  than  it  disturbs;  for  I  really  thought  *  C 
a  speculative  and  hftrdy,  but  still  a  harmless, 
duction.  As  I  said  before,  I  am  really  a  great  adi 
of  tangible  religion;  and  am  breeding  one  of 
daughters  a  Catholic,  that  she  may  have  her  h 
full.  It  is  by  &rUhe  most  elegant  worship,  hi 
excepting  the  Greek  mythology .  What  with  inoc 
pictures,  statues,  altars,  shrines,  relics,  and  the 
presence,  confession,  absolution, — there  is  someC 
sensible  to  grasp  at.  Besides,  it  leaves  nopossih 
of  doubt ;  for  those  who  swallow  their  Deity,  n 
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and  truly,  in  transubstantui^ioo,  can  hardly  find  any 
thing  else  otherwise  than  easy  of  digestion. 

"I  am  afraid  that  tMs  sounds  flippant,  but  I  don't 
mean  it  to  be  so ;  only  my  turn  of  mind  is  s^  given  to 
taking  things  itt  the  absurd  point  of  view,  that  it 
breaks  out  in  spite  of  me  every  now  and  then.  Still, 
I  do  assuTjd  you  that  I  am  a  very  good  Christian. 
Whether  you  will  believe  me  in  this,  I  do  not  k^ow ; 
but  I  trust  you  will  take  my  word  for  being 

^  Very  truly  and  affectionately  yours,  &c 

^  P.  S.  Do  telWMurray  that  one  of  the  conditions  of 
peace  is,  that  he  publisheth  (or  obtaineth  a  publisher 
for)  *  *  **s  Commentaiy  on  Dante,  against  which 
there  appears  in  the  trade  an  unaccountable  repug- 
nanee.  It  will  make  the  man  so  exuberantly  happy. 
He  dines  with  me  and  half  a  dozen  English  to-day ; 
and  I  have  not  the  heart  to  tell  him  how  the  biblio- 
polar  world  shrink  from  his  Commentary ; — and  yet  it 
is  full  of  the  most  orthodox  religion  and  morality.  In 
short,  I  make  it  a  point  that  1^  shall  be  in  print.  He 
is  such  a  good-natured,  heavy-^  *  Christian,  that 
we  must  give  him  a  shove  through  the  press."  He  na- 
turally thirsts  to  be  an  author,  and  has  been  the  hap- 
piest of  men  for  thefe  two  months,  printings  correcting, 
collating,  dating,  anticipating,  and  adding  to  his  trea- 
sures of  learning.  Besides,  he  has  had  another  fall 
from  his  horse  into  a  ditch  the  other  day,  while  riding 
out  with  me  into  the  country."  ^ 


LETTER  CCCCLXXXVL 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

^  "PlM,  March  15th,  1822. 

**  I  am  glad  that  you  and  your  friends  approve  of 
my  letter  of  the  8th  ultimo.  You  may  give  it  what 
publicity  you  think  proper  in  the  circumstances.  I 
have  since  written  to  you  twice  or  thrice. 

''As  to  'a  Poem  in  the  old  way,'  I  shall  attempt 
of  tl^t  kind  nothing  further.  I  follow  the  bias  of  my 
n^  own  mind,  without  considering  whether  women 
or  men  are  or  are  not  to  be  pleased :  but*  this  is  no- 
'^faing  to  my  publisher,  who  must  judge  and  act  ac- 
cording to  popularity. 

''Therefore  let  the  things  take  their  chance:  if 
tkey  pay,  you  will  pay  me  in  proportion ;  and  if  they 
don't,  I  must. 

"The  Noel  affairs,  I  hope,  will  not  t|ke  me  to 
Elngland.  I  have  no  desire  to  revisit  that  country, 
unless  it  be  to  keep  you  out  of  a  prison  (if  this  can  be 
eflfected  by  my  taking  your  place),  or  perhaps  to  get 
myself  into  one,  by  exactmg  satisfaction  from  one  or 
two  persons  who  take  advantage  of  my  absence  to 
ahufie  me.  Further  than  this,  I  have  no  business  ndt 
coimexion  with  England,  nor  desire  to  have,  out  of 
my  own  family  and  friends,  to  whom  I  wish  all  pros- 
perity. Indeed,  I  have  lived  upon*  the  whole  so  little 
in  England  (about  five  years  since  I  was  one-and- 
twenty),  that  my  habits  are  too  continental,  and  your 
climate  would  please  me  as  little  as  the  society. 

"  I  saw  the  Chancellor's  Report  ii>a  French  paper. 
Pray,  why  don't  they  prosecute  the  translation  of  Lit- 
cretius  ?  or  the  original  with  its 


or 


*  Frimoa  in  orbeDeos  fecit  Timor/ 
'  Tantam  Rellgio  potoit  soadere  malorom  7' 


"  You  must  really  get  something  done  for  Mr  *  *  s  i 
Commentary :  what  can  I  say  to  him  ? 

"  Yours,  &C*' 

'      LETTER   CCCCLXXXVIL 

TO  ]|R  IffURRAT. 

t 

**  PiM,  April  isth,  U», 
"  Mr  Rinnaird  writes  that  there  has  been  an  *  ex- 
cellent Defence' *of '  Cain','  against '  Oxoniensis :'  you 
have  sent  me  nothing  but  a  not  very  excellent  of- 
fence of  the  same  poem.  If  there  be  such  a  *  De- 
fender of  the  Faith,'  you  may  send  me  his  thirty-nine 
articles,  as  a  counterbalance  to  some  of  your  late 
communications. 

'' Are  you  to  publish,  or  not,  what  Moore  and 
Mr  Kiai&ird  have  in  hand,  and  the  '  Vision  of  Judg- 
ment'?' If  you  publish  the  latter  in  a  very  cheap 
edition,  so  as  to  baffle  the  pirates  by  a  low  price, 
you  will  find  that  it  will  do.  The  '  Mysteiy'  I  look 
upon  as  good,  and '  Werner '  too,  and  I  expect  that 
you  will  publish  them  speedOy.  You  need  not  put 
your  name  to  Quevedo,  but  publish  it  as  a  foreign 
edition,  and  let  it  make  its  way.  Douglas  Kinnaird 
has  it  still,  with  the  preface,  I  believe. 

"  I  refer  you  to  him  for  documents  on  the  late  row 
here.   '  I  sent  them  a  week  ago. 

**  Yours,  fiic." 


LETTER  CCCCLXXXYIII. 

TO  MB  MURRAY. 

"Pisa,  April  18th,  1SB3. 

"  I  have  received  the  Defence  of  *  Cain.'  Who 
is  my  Warb^rton  ? — for  he  has  done  for  me  what  the 
bishop  ;did  for  the  poet  against  Crousaz.  His  reply 
seems  to  me  conclusive :  and  if  you  understood  your 
own  interest,  you  would  print  it  together  with  the 
poem. 

"  It  is  very  odd  that  I  do  not  hear  from  you.  I 
have  forwarded  to  Mr  Douglas  Kinnaird  the  docu- 
ments on  a  squabble  here,  which  occurred  about  a 
month  ago.  The  affair  is  still  going  on;  but  they 
makie  nothing  of  it  hitherto.  I  think,  what  with  home 
and  abroad,  there  has  been  hot  water  enough  for 
one  while.  Mr  Dawkins,  the  English  minister,  has 
behaved  in  the  handsomest  and-  most  gentlemanly 
manner  throughout  the  whole  business. 

"Yours  ever,  &c. 
* 

"  P.S.  Ihave  got  Lord  Glenbervie's  book,  which 
is  very  amusing  and  able  upon  the  topics  which  he 
touches  upon,  and  part  of  the  preface  pathetic. 
Write  soon." 


LETTER  CCCCLXXXIX. 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

It 

"  Pim,  April  2Sd,  1822. 
"  You  will  regret  to  hear  that  I  have  received  in- 
telligence of  the  death  of  my  daughter  Allegra  of  a 
fever,  in  Che  convent  of  Bagna  CavaJIo,  where  she  was 
placed  for  the  last  year,  to  commence  her  education. 
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It  IB  a  heavy  blow  for  many  reaaons,  but  must  be 
borne,  with  time. 

^  It  is  my  present  intention  to  send  her  remains  to 
Engkind  for  sepolture  in  Harrow  church  (where  I 
once  hoped  to  have  laid  my  own),  and  this  is  my  rea- 
son for  troubling  you  with  this  notice.  I  wisH  the 
funeral  to  be  very  private.  The  body  is  embalmed, 
and  in  lead.  It  will  be  embarked  from  Leghorn. 
Would  you  have  any  objection  to  give  the  ptoper  di- 
rections on  its  arrival  ? 

^  I  am  yours,  &c.  - 
"N.  B. 

'^  P.  S.  You  are  aware  that  Protestants  are  not 
allowed  holy  ground  in  Catholic  countries." 

LETTER  CCCCXC. 

TO  MB  SHELLEY. 

"  April  23d,  18». ' 
''The  blow  was  stunning  and  unexpected;  for  I 
thought  the  danger  over,  by  the  long  interval  between 
her  stated  amelioration  and  the  arrival  of  the  express. 
But  I  have  borne  up  against  it  as  I  best  can,  and  so 
far  successfully,  that  I  can  go  about  the  usual  busi- 
ness of  life  with  the  same  appearance  of  composure, 
and  even  greater.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  your 
coming  to-morrow ;  but,  perhaps,  to-day,  and  ^esterr 
tlay  evening,  it  was  better  not  to  have  met  I  do  not 
know  that  I  have  any  thing  to  reproach  in  my  con- 
duct«  and  certainly  nothing  in  my  feelings  and  inten- 
tions towards  the  dead.  But  it  is  a  mommt  when  we 
are  apt  to  think  that,  if  this  or  that  had  been  done, 
such  evep  might  have  been  prevented, — though  every 
day  and  hour  shows  us  that  they  are  the  most  natural 
and  inevitable.  I  suppose  that  Time  will  do  his  usual 
work—- Death  has  done  his. 

**  Yours  ever, 

'^N.  B." 


LETTER  CCCCXCL 

TO  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

*'  Pisa,  May  4tb,  1823. 
*<MY  DEAR  SU  WALTER, 

^  Your  account  of  your  family  is  very  pleasbg : 
would  that  I  '  coul4  answer  this  comfort  v?ith  the 
like  1 '  but  I  have  just  lost  my  natural  daughter,  Al- 
legra,  by  a  fever.  The  only  consolation^  save  time, 
is  the  reflection,  that  she  is  either  at  rest  or  happy ; 
for  her  few  years  (only  five)  prevented  her  from  hav- 
ing incurred  any  sin,  except  what  we  inherit  from 
Adam. 

'  Whom  the  gods  love,  die  young.' 

^  I  need  not  say  that  your  letters  are  particularly 
if^elcome,  when  they  do  not  tax  your  time  an^  pa- 
tience ;  and  now  that  our  correspondence  is  resumed, 
I  trust  it  will  .continue. 

»  ^  I  have  lately  had  some  anxiety,  rather  than 
trouble,  about  an  awkward  affair  here,  which  you 
may  perhaps  have  heard  of :  but  our  minister  has  be- 
haved very  handsomely,  and  the  Tuscan  Government 
as  well  as  h  is  possible  for  such  a  government  to  be- 
have, which  is  net  saying  much  for  the  latter.    Some 


other  English,  and  Scots,  apd  loyself,  had  a  br 
a  dragoon,* who  insulted  one  of  the  party,  ai 
we  mistook  iot  an  officer,  as  he  was  raedaOed 
mounted,  &c.,  but  he  turned  out  to  be  a  i 
major.  He  called  out  the  guard  at  iBie  gat 
rest  us  (we  being  unarme'd);  upon  which  I  aad 
(an  Italian)  rode  through  the  said  guard;  Ii 
succeed  in  detaining  others  of  the  party.  1 
my  house  and  sent  my  secretaiy  to  give  ant 
of  the  attempted  and  illegal  arrest  to  theaturli 
and  then,  without  dismounting,  rode  back  1 
the  gates,  which  are  near  nay  present  manaoa 
way  t  met  n^  man,  vapouring  away,  and  th 
ing  to  draw  upon  me  (who  had  a  cane  in  vii 
and  no  other  arms).  I,  still  believing  bim  an 
demanded  his  name  and  address,  and  gave  li 
band  add  glove  thereupoii .  A  servant  of  man 
in  between  us  (totally,  without  orders),  bat  let 
on  my  command.  He  then  rode  off  at  full  8j)ee 
about  forty  paces  furth^  was  stabbed,  andTei 
geipusly  (so  as  to  be  in  peril),  by  rnaxi  cah 
er  oih^r  of  my  people  (for  I  have  son^e  roagU 
folks  about  me),  I  need  hardly  say  withonlDj 
tkui  or  approval.  The  said  dragoon  hadbeen i 
oinr  unaflaed  countrymen,  however,  at  the  jKite 
tkey  n)eir§  in  arrest;  and  held  by  the  goart 
wounded  one.  Captain  Hay,  very  severeiy. 
ever,  he  go^  his  paiks — having  acted  like  an  ai 
and  beine  treated  like  one.  TTAowounde 
though  it  was  done  before  thousands  (^peopl 
have  Aever  been  able  tx>  ascertain,  or  prove,  n 
the  weapon;  some  said  bl  pistol,  an  air'-gm,t 
a  sword,  a  lance,  a  pitch-fork,  and  what  not 
have  arrea|ed  and  examined  servants  and  pi 
all  descriptions,  but  can  make  out  nothioi 
Dawkins,  our  minister,  assures.me,  that  no  a 
is  entertained  of  the  man  who  wounded  bin 
been  instigated  by  me,  or  any  of  the  party, 
close  you  copies  of  the'depositions  of  those  i 
and  Dr  Craufurd,  a  canny  Soot  (ito^an  acqnai 
who  saw  the  latter  part  of  the  affair.  The 
Italiai^       ^   . 

'^  These  are  the  only  literary  matters  in 
have  been  engaged  since  the  publicatioo 
about  *  QaiA;' — ^but  Mr  Murray  has  several 
mine  in  his  obstetrical  hands.  Another  M] 
Vision — a  Drama — and  the  like. — But  yo«« 
me  what  you  are  doing — ^however^I  shaH 
out,  write  what  you  will.  You  saf  that  I  si 
your  son-in-law — it  would  be  very  difficult 
dislike  any  one  connected  with  you ;  but  I 
doubt  that  his  own  qualities  are  all  that  yon 
"I  am  sorry  you  .don't  like  Lord  Oifc 
work.  My  aristocracy,  which  is  veiy  fiar 
him  a  favourite  of  mine.  Recollect  that  tli 
factions'  comprised  Lord  Chatham  and 
father,  and  that  im  live  in  gigantic  and  ei 
times,  which  make  all  under  Gog  and  Mag 
pigm^au. — After  having  seen  Napoleon  I 
Taoielrlane  and  end  like  Bajazet  in  our 
we  have  not  the  fame  interest  in  what  w« 
wise  have  appeared  important  history.  E 
conclude. 

'^  Believe  me  ever  and  mosf  truly  | 


A.  D.  itm. 


LIP^  t)F  LORD  BYRON. 
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LETTER  CCCCXCH. 

^     TO  MR  MpRRAT. 

-  "  Pirn,  lllay  17tbk  18123. 
''I  hea^that  tlie  Ediiiburgh  has  attacked  the|hree 
dramas,  which  is  a  ImuI  busioess  for  pou;  and  1  don't 
wonder  that  it  discourages  you.  lioweveT,  that  vo- 
lume] may  be  trusted  to  time^-^ej^end  upon  it.  I 
r^id  it  over  with  some  attention  since  it  was  pub- 
lished, and  I  think  the  time  will  come  when  it  wiU  be 
preferred  to  my  other  writings,  though  not  imme- 
diately. I  say  thitf  without  Irritation  against  the  critics 
or  criticism,  whatever  they  may  be  (for  1  have  not 
seen  them) ;  and  nothing  thaf  has  or  may  appear  in 
Jefirey's  Review  can  make  me  forget  that  he  stood 
^y  m^  for  ten  good  yearS  without  any  motive  to  do  so 
but  his  own  gOod-wiU. 
"  I  hear  Moore  is  in  town ;  remembii>  me  to  bim, 
I  and  beliete  me .  » 

•*  Yours  trojy, 
.      ,  **N.  B/ 

**?.  S.  *If  you  Uunk  it  nece^ary,  you  ifiay  send 
me  thib  Ediobtnrgh.  Should,  there  be  anything  that 
requiresan answer, I  will  reply,  but  tempenMelp  and 
Ucktncaliyithai  is  to  say,  merely  witbreppeet  to  the 
principies  oT  the  Criticism,  and  not  personally  or  ef% 
fensiTely  as  to  its  fiterary  merits.'' 


LETTER  CCCCXCIIL 


TO  KB  MOOBE. 


"I»wi6  May  17th,  1822. 

I      ^  I  hear  you  are.  in  London.    You  will  have  h^ard 

!  from  Douglas  Kinnaird  (who  tells  me  you  hi^ve  dined 

with  him)  as  much  as  you  desire  to  know  of  my  afiairs 

at  home  and  abroad.    I  nave  lately  lost  my  little  girl 

AUegra  by  a  fever,  which  has  been  a  ferious  blow  to 

•me. 

^  I  did  not  write  to  you  lately  (except  one  letter  to 
Murray's),  not  knowing  exactly  yOur  *  whereabouts.' 
I  Douglas  K.  refused  to  forward  my  message  to  Mr. 
Scilithey — wiy,  he  himself  can  explain. 

**  You  will  have  seen  the  statement  of  a  squabble, 
&e.'&c.*  Whaiare  you  about?  Let  me  hear  from 
you  al^your  leisure^  and  believe  me  ever  yours, 

"N.  B." 


L  E  f  T  E  R  CCCCXCl V. 

TO  MB  MURBAY. 

**  Monteuero,t  May  detb,  18S2i 
"  Near  Leghorn. 

^«The  body  is  embarked,  in  what  ship  I  know  not, 
neither  could  I  eoterinto  the  details;  but  thb  Countess 
O.  O.  has  haid  tfie  goodness  to  give  the  neoessary 

*  Here  follows  a  repetition  of  the  details  g^ven  on  this 
Ailig ect  to  Sir  Walter  $cdtt  and  othen. 

t- A  hill,  three  or  Foar-  miles  hom  Leghorn,  much  ne- 
•orted  to,*  as*a  place  of  residenoft  during  the  aominer 
months^ 


orders  to  Mr.  Dunn,  who  superintends  the  embarka- 
tion, and  will  write  to  you.  I  wish  it  to  be  buried 
In  Harrow  church. 

^  There  is  a  spot  in  the  church^arc^,  near  the  fbot- 
patb«  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  looking  towards  Windsor, 
and  a  tom6  under  a  large  tree  (bearing  the  name  of 
P^chie^  or  Peachey),  where  I  used  to  sit  for  hours 
and  hours  when  a  boy.  This  was  my  favourite  spot ; 
but  as  I  wish  to  ^recta  tablet  to  her  memory,  the 
body  had  better  be  deposited  in  the  church.  Near 
the  door,  on  the  left  hand  as  you  enter,  there  is  a 
monumeiil  with  a  tablet  contaiiiing  these  words : — 

'.  When  Sorrow  weeps  o'er  Vir|ae*s  sacred  dost. 
Oar  tears  become  us^  and  our  grief  is  j  ust : 
'        Sach  were  the  tears  she  shed,  whoJgrateAil  pays 
This  last  sad  tribute  of  her  love  and  praise.* 

I  recollect  them  (after  seventeen  years),  not  from  any 
thing  remarkable  in  them«  but  because  from  my  seat 
in  the  gaUery  I  had  generally  my  eyes  turned  towards 
that  monument.  As  near  it  as  convenient  I  could 
wish  AUegra  to  be  buried,  and  on  the  wall  a  marble 
tablet  placed,  with  these  words : — 

"  In  Memory  of 

AUegra, 

Daughter  of  O.  O.  Lord  Byron, 

'  who  died  at  Bagna  Cavallo, 

in  Italy,  April  20th,  1823, 

aged  five  years  and  three  months. 

'  I  shall  go  to  her,  but  she  shall  not  return  tfrme.* 

Sd  Samuel,  xlU  3^. 

^  The  funeral  I  wish  to  be  as  private  as  is  consistent 
with  decency ;  and  I  could  hope  that  Heniy  Drury 
will,  perhaps,  read  the  service  over  her.  If  he 
should  decline  it,  it  can  be  done  by  the  usual  minister 
for  thte  time  being.  I  do  not  know  that  I  need 'add 
■lore  just  now. 

"  Since  I  came  here,  I  have  been  invited  bj  the 
Americai^g^,  oa^  board  their  squadron,  where  I  was 
received^  with  a1I*the  kindness  which  I  could  wish, 
and  with  more  ceremony  than  I  ain  fond  of.  1  found 
thenf  finer  ships  than  your  own'  pf  the,  same  class, 
welt  manned  and  officered.  A  number  of  American 
gentlemen  also  were  on  board  at  the  time,  and  some 
ladies.  As  I  was  taking  leave,  an  American  lady 
asked  me  for  a  rose  which  L  wore,  for  the  purpose, 
she  said;  of  sending  to  America  something  whichlhad 
about  me,  as  a  memorial.  I  need  not  add  that  I  felt 
the  compliment  properly.  Captain  Chauqcey  showed 
me  an  American  and  v^ry  pretty  edition  of  my  poems, 
and  offered  me  a  passage  to  the  United 'States,  if  I 
would  go  there.  Commodore  Jones  was  dso.  not  less 
kind  and  attentive.  I  have  since  rMeived  the  enclosed 
letter,  desiring  me  to  sit  for  my  picture  for  some  Ame- 
ricans. It  is  singular  that,  in  the  same  year  that 
Lady.  Noel  leaves  by  will  an  interdiction  for  my 
daughter  to  see  her  father's  portrait  for  many  years, 
the  individuals  of  a  nation  not  remarkable  for  their 
liking  to  the  English  in  particular,  nor  for  flattering 
men  in  general,  request  me  to  sit  for  m/  *  poiir^ 
traicture/  al  Baron  Bradwardine  calls  it.  I  am  also 
told  of  considerable  literary  honours  in  Germany. 
.Goethe,  I  am  told,  is  my  professed  patron  and  pro- 
tector. At  Leipsic,  this  year,  the  highest  pruEe'was 
proposed  for  a  translation  of  two  cantos  of  ChiMe 
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Harold.  I  am  not  sure  that  this  was  at  Leipnc,  but 
Mr.  Rowcroft  was  my  authority — a  good  German 
scholar  (a  young  American),  and  an  acquaintance  of 
Goethe's. 

^  Goethe  and  the  Germans  are  particularly  fond  of 
Don  Juan,  which  they  judge  of  as  a  work  of  ait.  I 
had  heard  something  of  this  before  through  Baron 
Lutzerode.  The  translations  have  been  Tery  frequent 
of  several  of  the  works,  and  Goethe  made  a  compa- 
rison between  FVtust  and  Manfred. 

^  AH  this  is  some  compensation  for  your  English 
native  brutality,  so  fully  displayed  this  year  to  its 
highest  extent. 

*^  I  forgot  to  mention  a  little  anecdote  of  a  difierent 
kind.  I  went  over  the  Constitution  (the  Commodore's 
flag-ship),  and  saw,  among  other  things  worthy  of 
remark,  a  little  boy  bom  on  board  of  her  by  a  sailor's 
wife.  They  had  christened  him  *  Constitution  Jones.' 
I,  of  course,  approved  the  name ;  and  the  woman 
added,  *  Ah,  sir,  if  he  turns  out  but  half  as  good  as 
his  name  1' 

**  Yours  ever,  &».** 

LETTER  CCCCXCV. 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

'*1ilontenero,  near  Jieghorn,  May  S9tb^  1S22. 

"I  return  you  the  proofs  revised.  Your  printer 
has  made  one  odd  mistake: — 'poor  as  a  mouse,* 
instead  of  *poor  as  a  miser.*  Ttie  expression  may 
seem  strange,  but  it  is  only  a  translation  of  *  semper 
avarus  eget.'  You  will  add  the  Mystery,  and  publish 
as  soon%s  you  can.  I  care  nothing  for  your  *  season,' 
nor  -the  blue  approbations  or  disapprobations.  All 
that  is  to  be  considered  by  you  on  the  subject  is  as  a 
matter  of  business;  and  if  I  square  that  to  your  no- 
tions (even  to  the  running  the  risk  entirely  myself), 
you  may  permit  me  to  choose  my  own  time  and  mode 
of  publication.  With  regard  to  the  ^Ctfe^wlume,  the 
present  run  against  it  or  me  may  impede  it  ro^  a  time, 
but  it  has  the  vital  principle  ofpermanency  wil|^  it, 
as  you  may  perhaps  one  d^y  discover.  I  wrote  to 
you  on  another  subject  a  few  days  ago. 

"Yours, 

««N.  B. 

**P,  S.  Please  to  send  me  the  Dedication  of  Sarda- 
napalus  to  Goethe.  I  shall  prefix  it  to  Wefner,  un- 
less you  prefer  my  putting  another,  stating  that  the 
former  had  been  omitted  by  the  publisher. 

"On  the  title-page  of  the  present  volume^  put 
*  Published'for  the  Author  by  J.  M.' " 


LETTER   CCCCXCVI.  ' 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

"  J^jpntenero,  Leghorn,  June  6th,  1822. 
**I  return  you  the  revise  of  Werner,  and  expect 
the  rest.  With  regard  to  the  Lines  to  the  Po,  per- 
haps you  had  better  put  them  quietly'in  a  second 
edition  (if  you  reach  one,  that  is  to  say)  than  in  the 
first ;  because,  though  they  have  been  reckoned  fine, 
and  I  wish  them  to  be  preserved,  I  do  not  wish  them 
to  attract  immbdutb  observation,  on  account  of  the 


relationship  of  the  lady  to  whom  they  are 
with  the  first  fieunilies  in  Romagna  and  the  llania 
"  The  defender  of '  Cain'  may  or  may  not  be,  as ;« 
term   hun,  *a  tyro  in  literature':  howerer,  I thnk 
both  you  and  I  are  under  great  oblig&tioo  to  hk  I 
have  read  the  Edinburgh  Review  in  Gdlapaii 
Magazine,  and  have  not  yet  decided  whetlNrl 
anssner  them  or  not ;  for,  if  I  do,  it  will  be&koitftr 
me  not  *  to  make  sport  for  the  Philistines'  bj  poll 
down  a  house  or  two ;  since,  when  I  once  take  pal 
hand,  T  must  say  what  comes  uppermost,  or%i; 
away.    I  have  not  the  hypocrisy  to  pretoid  m]» 
tiality,  nor  the  temper  (as  it  is  called)  to  keepalvqii 
from  saying  what  may  not  be  pleasing  to  the  Mr 
or  leader.    What  do   they  mean  by  '  elabonh] 
Why,  you  know  that  they  were  vnitten  as  fiut  isl 
could  put  pen  to  paper,  and  printed  from  the  ori^ 
MSS.,  and  never  revised  but  in  the  proofs :  ykt 
the  dcUes  and  the  MSS.  themselves.   Whtewr 
faults  they  have  must  spring  from  carelessnen,  al 
not  from  lalfour.    They  said  the  same  of 'Lin,' 
whi(^  I  wrote  while  undressing  after  coming  hm 
from  balls  and  masquerades  in  the  yearof  mcb; 
1»14. 

.    .  •        "Yom 


*  «Jane,8tk,I8S. 

''You  give  me  no  explanation  of  your  intesta* 
to  tho  'Visiori  of  Quevedo  Redivivus,'  wti^ 
best  things :  indeed,  you  are  altogether  so  abM 
and  undecided  lately,  that  I  suppose  you  neu  ■ 
to  write  *  John  Murray,  Esq.,  a  Mystery,*-* o» 
position  which  would  not  displease  the  deigj  tf 
the  trade.  I  by  no  means  wish  you  to  do  what;* 
don't  like,  but  merely  to  say  what  you  wiD  do.  1^ 
Wsion' must  be  published  by  some  ooe.  -^1* 
*  clamours,'  the  dl&  is  cast ;  and,  *come  one,  coie4' 
we  wiH  fight  it  out — at  louit  one  of  us.** 


LETTER  CCCCXCVn. 

TO  MH  MOORE. 

'  Montenero,  Villa  Dapoy ,  near  Lcgfaom,  June Wi.  * 
**  I  have  written  to  you  twice  through  the  nw&J 
of  Murray,  and  on  one  subject,  triie  enoi^.-* 
loss  of  poor  little  Allegra  by  a  fever ;  on  whicfc  Jflf" 
I  shall  say  no  more — there  is  nothing  but  timfc  ^ 
"A  few  dafs  ago,  my  earliest  and  dearest  ni* 
Lord  Clare,  ^came  over  from  Geneva  on.porpo*  ■ 
se^me  before  he  returned  to  England.  As  I  ■'* 
always  loved  him  (since  I  was  thirteen,  at  flawj 
better  than  any  (male)  thing  in'the  world,  1  "■ 
hardly  say  what  a  melancholy  pleasure  it  was  to  ik 
him  for  a  day  Only ;  for  he  was  obliged  to  ««■*" 
journey  immediately.     *     *     *    *    *  *  «  ♦ 

I  have  heard,  also,  many  other  thing*  ■  * 
acquaintances  which  I  did  not  know :  amoogitfltliA 

that  ******  ** 
you  recollect,  in  the  year  of  reveliy  1814,  thep 
santest  parties  and  balls  all  over  London?  ii^f 
the  least  so  at**'s.  Do  you  recollect  yoor  «*Pj 
duets  with  Lady  *  *,  and  my  flirtation  ^  UJj  • 
and  an  the  other  fairies  of  the  time  ?  wfaik  *  *  ^ 
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aching,  and  Ladj;  *  *  ogling  him  with  her  clear  hazel 
eyes.  But  eight  jeara  have  passed,  and,  since  that 
time,  *  *  has  »***»*;  — ^has  run  away  with 
*****;  and  iny«en  (as  my  Nottinghamshire  friends 
caU  themselves)  might  as  well  have  thrown  myself 
out  of  the  window  while  you  were  singing,  as 
intermarried  where  I  did.  _  You  and  *  *  ♦  *  have 
come  off  the  best  of  us.  *I  speak  merely  of  my 
mariiage,  and  its  consequences,  distresses,  and 
calumnies  {  for  I  have  been  much  more  happy,  on 
the  whole,  since,  than  I  ever  could  have  been  with 

I  have  read  the  recent  article  of  Jeffrey  in  a  faithful 
transcription  of  the  impartial  Oalignani.  I  suppose 
the  loitg  and  short  of  it  is^  that  he  wishes  to  provoke 
me  to  reply.  But  I  won't,  for  I  owe  him  a  good  turn 
still  for  his  kindness  by-gone.  Indeed,  I  presume 
that  the  present  opportunity  of  attacking  me  again 
was  irresistible;  and  I  can't  blame  him,  knowing 
what  human  nature  is.    I  shall  make  but  one  remark : 

what  does  he  mean  by  elaborate?.  The  whole 

volume  was  written  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  in 
the  midst  of  evolutions,  and  revolutions,  and  perse- 
cutions, and  proscriptions  of  all  who  interested  me 
in  Italy.  They  said  the  same  of  *  Lara,*,  which, 
you  know,  was  written  amidst  balls  and  Cpoleries,  and 
after  conung  home  from  masquerades  and  youts,  in 
the  summer  of  the  sovereigns.  Of  all  I  have  ever 
written.,  they  are  perhaps  the  most  carelessly  com- 
posed; and  their  faults,  whatever  they  may  be,  are 
those  of  negligenee,  and  not  of  labour.  I  do  not 
think  this  a  merit,  but  it  is  a  fact. 

"Yours  ever  and  truly, 
«N.B. 

**P.  S.  You  see  the  great  advantage  of  my  new 
signature  ;—it  may  either  stand  for  'Nota  Bene*  or 
'Noel  Byron,*  and,  as  such,  will  save  much  repetition, 
in  writing  either  books  or  letters.  Since  I  came 
here,  I  have  been  inrited  on  board  of  the  American 
squadron,  and  treated  with  all  possible  honour  and 
ceremony.  They  have  asked  me  tQ  sit  for  my  picture ; 
and,  as  I  was  going  away,  an  American  lady  took  a 
rose  from  me  (which  had  been  given  to  me  by  a  very 
pretty  Italian  lady  that  very  morning),  because,  she 
said,  *  She  was  determined  to  send  or  take  something 
which  I  had  about  me  to  America.*  There  is  a 
kind  of  LAlla  Rookh  incident  for  you !  However,  all 
these  American  honours  arise,  perhaps,  not  so  muq]^ 
from  their  enthusiasm  for  my  *Poeshie,'  as  their 
belief  in  my  dislike  to  the  English ,-^in' which  I  have 
the  saUsfaotion  to  coincide  with  them.  I  would 
rather,  however,  have  a  nod  from  an  Americao>  than 
a  snuff-box  from  an  emperor.'' 

LETTER  CCGCXCVIIL 

TO  MR  ELUCE. 

"  Montenero,  Leghorn,  June  12th,  1822.    » 
^  MY  DEAR  ELLICE, 

**  It  is  a  bng  time  since  I  have  written  to  you,  but 
I  have  not  forgotten  your  kindness,  and  am  now 
going  to  tax  it— I  hope  not  too  highly— but  don*t  be 
alarmed,  it  ia  not  a  loan,  but  information  which  I 
am  about  to  solicit.  By  your  extensive  connexions, 
no  one  can  have  better  opportunities  of  hearing  the 
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real  state  of  South  America — I  mean  Bolivar's  coun- 
try. I  have  many  years  had  transatlantic  projects  of 
settlement,  and  what  I  could  wish  from  you  would 
be  some  information  of  the  best  course  to  pursue, 
and  some  letters  of  recommendation  luiiase  I  should 
sail  for  Angostura.  I  am  told  that  land  is  very  cheap 
there ;  but  though  I  have  no  great  disposable  funds 
to  vest  in  such  purchases,  yet  my  income,  such  as  it 
is,  would  be  sufficient  m  any  country  (except  Eng- 
land) for  all'the  comforts  of  life,  and  for  most  of  its 
luxuries.  The  war  there  ^ is  now  over,  and  as  I  do 
not  go  there  to  speculatef  but  to  settle  without  any 
views  but  those  of  independence  and  the  enjoyment 
of  the  common  civil  rights,  I  should  presume  such  an 
arrival  would  not  be  unwelcome. 

''All  I  request  of  you  is,  not  to  discouT&ge  nor 
encourage,  but  to  give  me  such  a  statement  as  you 
think  prudent  and  proper.  I  do  not  address  my 
other  friends  upon  this  subject,  who  would  only  throw 
obstacles  in  my  way,  and  bore  me  to  return  to  Eng- 
land; which  I  never  will  'do,  unless  compelled  by 
some  insuperable  cause.  I  have  a  quantity  of  fur- 
niture, books,  &c.  Sec.  &c.  which  I  coulcl  easily  ship 
from  Leghorn;  but  I  wish  to  'look  before  I  leap' 
over  the  Atlantic.  '^Is  it  true  that  for  a  few  thousand 
dollars  a  large  tract  of  land  may  be  obtained  ?  I 
speak  of  South  America,  recollect.  I  have  read  some 
publications  on  the  subject,  but  they  seem  violent 
and  vulgar  party  productions.  Please  to  address 
your  answer  *  to  me  at  this  place,  and  believe  me 
ever  and  truly  yours,  be." 

About  this  time  he  sat  for  his  picture  to  Mr  West, 
an  American  artist,  who  has  himself  given,  in  one  of 
our  periodical  publications,  the  following  account  of 
his  noble  sitter  t — 

''On  the  ddy  appointed,  I  arrived  ftt  two  o*clock, 
and  began  the  picture.  I  found  him  a  bad  sitter. 
He  talked  all  the  time,  and  asked  a  multitude  of 
questions  about  America — ^how  I  liked  Italy,  what  I 
thought  of  the  Italians,  &c.  When  he  was  silent, 
he  was  a  better  sitter  than  before ;  for  he  assumed 
a  countenance  that  did  not  belong  to  him,  as  though 
he  were  thinking  of  a  frontispiece  for  Childe  Harold. 
In  about  an  hour  our  first  sitting  terminated,  and  I 
returned  to  Leghorn,  scarcely  able  to  persuade  my- 
self that  this  was  the  haughty  misanthrope  whose 
character  had  always  appeared  so  enveloped  in 
gloom  and  mystery,  for  I^  do  not  remember  ever  to 
have  met  with  manners  more  gentle  and  attractive. 

"  The  next  day  I  returned  and  had  another  sitting 
of  an  hour,  during  which  he  seemed  anxious  to  know 
what  I  should  make  of  my  undertaking.  Whilst  I 
was  painting,  the  window  from  which  I  received  my 
light  became  suddenly  darkened,  and  I  heard  a  voice 

*  The  answer  which  Mr  Ellice  retamed  was,  as  might 
be  expected,  strongly  dissuasive  of  this  design.  The  wholly 
disorganized  state  of  the  coontry  and  its  institutions, 
which  it  would  take  ages,  perhaps,  tf  restore  even  to  the 
degree  of  industry  Ind  prosperity  which  it  had  enjoyed 
under  the  Spaniards,  rendered  Columbia,  in  his  opinion, 
one  of  the  last^laces  in  the  world  to  which  a  man  desirous 
of  peace  and  quiet,  or  of  security  for  his  person  and  pro- 
perty, should  resort  as  an  asylum.  As  long  as  Bolivar  lived 
and  maintained  bis  authority,  every  reliance,  Mr  Ellice 
added,  might  be  placed  on  his  integrity  and  firmness;  but 
with  his  death  a  new  sera  of  struggle  and  confusion  wonld 
be  sure  to  arise.  gg 
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exclaim  *i  truppo  bellol'  I  turned  and  discovered 
a  beautiful  female  stooping  down  to  look  in,  the 
ground  on  the  outside  being  on  a  level  with  the  bot- 
tom of  tbe  window.  Her  long  golden  hair  hung 
down  about  her  face  and  shoulders,  her  complexion 
was  exquisite,  and  her  smile  completed  one  of  the 
most  romantic-looking  heads,  set  off  as  it  was  by  the 
bright  sun  behind  it,  which  I  had  ever  bcifield.  Lord 
Byron  invited  her  to  come  in,  and  introduced  her  to 
me  as  the  Countess  Guicdoli.  He  seemed  vety  fond 
of  her,  and  I  was  glad  of  her  presence,  for  the  play- 
ful manner  which  he  assumed  towards  her  made  him 
a  much  better  sitter.  \ 

^  The  next  day,  I  was  pleased  to  find  that  the 
progress  which  1  had  made  in  his  likem^  had  given 
satisfaction,- for,  when  we  were^one,  be  said  that  he 
had  a  particular  favour  to  request  of  me — woidd  I 
grant  it  ?  I  said  I  should  be  happy  to  oblige  him, 
and  he  enjoined  me  to  the  flattering  task  of  painting 
the  Countess  Guiccioli's, portrait  for  him.  On  the 
following  morning  I  began  it,  and,  after^  they  sat 
alternately.  ,He  gave  me  the  whole  history  of  his 
connexion  i^ith  her,  and  said  that  he  hoped  it  would 
last  for  ever ;  at  any  rate,  it  shoul(|  not  be  his  fault  if 
it  did  not.  His  other  attachments  had  been  broken 
off  by  no  fault  of  his. 

**  I  was  by  this  time  sufficiently  intimate  with  him 
to  answer  hn  question  as  to  v^t  I  thought  of  him 
before  I  Bad  seen  him.  He  laughed  much  at  the 
idea  which  I  had  formed  of  him,  and  said,  *  Well, 
you  find  me  like  other  people,  do  you  not  ?'_  He  often 
afterwards  repeated,  'And  so  you  thought  me  a  finer 
fellow,  did  you?'  I  remember  once  telling  him,  that 
notwithstanding  his  vivacity,  I  thought  myself  cor- 
rect in  a^  least  one  estimate  which  I  had  mat^  of 
him,  for  I  still  conceived  that  he  was  not  a  happy 
man.  HiB  inquired  earnestly  what  reason  I  had  for 
thinking  so,  and  I  asked  him  if  he  had  never  ob- 
served in  little  children,  after  a  paroxysm  of  grief, 
that  th^  had  at  intervals  a  convulsive  or  tremulous 
manner  of  drawing  in  a  kmg  breath.  Wherever  I 
'  had  observed  this,  in  persons  of  whatever  age,  I  had 
always  found  that  it  came  finom  sorrow.  He  said  the 
thought  was  new  to  him,  and  that  he  would  make 
use  of  it. 

''Lord  %ron,  and  all  the  party,  left  Villa  Rossa 
(the  name  of  tl^ir  house)  in  a  few  days,  to  pack  up 
tlieir  things  in  their  house  at  Pisa.  He  told  me  that 
lie  should  remain  a  few  days  there,  and  desired  me, 
if  I  could  do  any  thing  more  to  the  pictures,  to  come 
and  stay  with  him.  He  seemed  at  a  loss  where  to 
go,  and  was',  I  thought,  on  the  point  of  embarking  for 
America.  I  was  witli  him  at  Pisa  for  a  few  days,  but 
he  was  sp  annoyed  by  the  police,  and  the  weather 
was  so  hot,  that  I  thought  it  doubtful  whether  I 
could  improve  the  pictures,  and  taking  my  departure 
one  morning  before  he  was  up,  I  wrote  him  an  ex- 
cuse from  Leghcnrn.  Upon  "the  whole,  I  left  him 
with  an  impression  that  he  possessed  an  excellent 
heart,  which  had  been  misconstrued  on  all  hands 
from  little  els«i  than  a  reckless  levity  ^f  manners, 
which  he  took  a  whimsical  pride  in  opposing  to 
iliose  of  other  people." 
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LETTER   CCCCXCIX. 

TO  MR  MUArAT. 

«Pi8a,Ja]y(St]i,II 
**I  return  you  the  revise.  I  have  softea 
part  to  which  Gifford  objected,  and  change 
name  of  Michael  to  Raphael,  who  was  an  ai 
gentler  sympathies.  By  the  v#ay,  recollect  t 
Michael  to  Raphael  in  the  scene  itself  tboa 
for  I  have<only  had  time  to  do  so  in  the  list 
dramatis  persome,,  and  scratch  out  all  the  i 
marks,  to  avoid  j)uzzling  the  pridJters.  I  hare 
the  *  Vision  of  Quevedo  Medivivus*  to  John 
which  will  relieve  you  from  a  dilemma.  H( 
publish  it  at  his  own  risk,  as  it  is  at  his  own ' 
Give  him  the  corrected  copy  which  Mr  Ki 
had,  a»it  is  mitigated  partly,  and  also  the  prel 
•  •*  Yours,  &c 


LETTER   D. 

1t>  MR  MURRAY. 

«Pisa,Jaly8tb,I 
''Last  week  I  returned  you  the  packet  of 
You  had,  perhaps,  better  not  publish  in  tli 
volume  the  Po  and  Rimini  translation. 

**  I  have  consigned  a  letter  to  Mr  JohnHonI 
'Vision  of  Judgment,'  which  you  will  handorei 
Also  the  'Pulci,'  original  and  Italian,  and  an; 
tracts  of  mine ;  for^  Mr  Leigh  Hunt  is  airifi 
and  thinks  of  commencing  a  periodical  work,  I 
I  shall  contribute.  I  do  not  propose  to  yon  t 
publisher,  because  I  know  that,  you  are  in 
but  all  things  in  your  care,  except  the  volu 
in  the  press,  and  the  manuscript  purchase 
Moore^  can  be  given  for  this  purpose,  acco 
they  are  wanted. 

'  **,With  regard  to  whatjrou  say  about  yon 
of  memory,'  I  can  only  remark,  tliatyou  iosc 
note  to  Marino  Faliero  against  my  positive  n\ 
and  that  you  omitted  the  Dedication  of  Sardi 
to  Goethe  (place  it  before  the  volume  nov 
press),  both  of  which  Were  things  not  v^  a 
to  me,  and  which  I  could  wish  to  be  avoided  i 
as  they  might  be  with  a  very  little  care,  or 
memorandum  in  your  pbcket-book. 

'^  It  is  not  impossible  that  I  may  have  thre 
cantos  of  Don  Juan  ready  by  autunm,  or  a  111 
as  I  obtained  a  permission  from  my  dictatre 
tinue  it, — provided  always  it  was  to  bemoi 
ed  and  decorous  and  sentimental  in  the  coo 
than  in  the  commencement.  How  far  these  c 
hav^e  been  fulfilled  may  be  seen,  perhaps,  by 
but  the  embargo  was  only  taken  off  upon  thi 
lations.    You  can  answer  at  your  leisure. 

"Youre,^ 


LETTER  DL 

TO  MR  MOORE. 

*'  Pisa,  Jolv  IStk 
"I  have  Written  to  yoif  lately,  but  not  in  a 
your  kist  letter  of  about  a  fortnight  ago.  I  wish 
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And  request  an  answer  to  that  point)  what  became 
•f  the  stanzas  to  Wellington  (intended  to  open  a  canto 
f  I>on  Juan  with),  which  I  sent  you  several  months 
£^o .  If  they  haye  fallen  into  Murray 's  hands,  he  and 
!ije  Tories  will  suppress  them^  as  those  lines  rate  that 
ejTo  at  his  real  value.  Pray  be  explicit  on  this,  as  I 
A-ve  no  other  copy,  having  sent  you  the  original ;  and 
you  have  than,  let  me  have  that  again  or  a  cof^ 
onect,  *  ♦  *  *  ♦ 

^*  I  subscribed  at  Leghorn  two  hundred  Tuscan 
r<»wns  to  your  Irishism  committee  :  it  is  about  a 
^Qoisand  francs,  more  or  less.  As  Sir  C.  S.  who  re- 
ei^es  thirteen  thousand  a  year  of  the  pulblic  money, 
^mild  not  afiford  more  than  a  thousand  livres  out  of 
i^  enormous  salary,  it  would  have  appeared  osten- 
^^ious  in  a  private  individual  to  pretend  to  surpass 
;  and  ther^ore  I  have  aei^  but  the  above  sum, 
you  will  see  by  the  enclosed  receipt."^ 

^  Leigh  Hunt  is  here,  after  a  voyage  of  eight 
A vnths, -during  which  he  has,  I  presume,  made  the 
«riplus  of  Hanno  the  Carthaginian,  and  with  much 
txesame  speed.  He  is  setting  up  a  Journal,  to  which 
•  liave  promised  to  contribute ;  and  in  the  first  number 
^e  *  Vision  of  Judgment,  .by  Quevedo  Redivivus,* 
^in  probably  appear,  with  other  articles. 

^  Can  you  give  us  any  thing  7  He  seems  sanguine 
tJbout  the  matter^  but  (entre  nous)  I  am  not  I  do 
M>t,  however,  like  to  put  him  out  of  spirits  by  saying 
1^^  for  he  is  bilious  and  unwelL  Do,  pray,  answer 
Ut«  letter  immediately. 

"Do  send  Hunt  any  thing,  in  prose  or  verse^  of 
^^oura,  to  start  him  handM>mely'-4Uiy  lyrical,  t'rtcal,  or 
ivhat  you  please. 

^  Has  not  your  Potatoe  Committee  been  blundering? 
Vour  advertisement  says,  {that  Mr.  L.  Callaghan  (a 
^ueer  name  for  a  banker)  hath  been  disposing  of  mo- 
Ki^  in  Ireland  *  sans  authority  of  the  Committee.'  I 
Suppose  it  will  end  in  Callaghan's  calling  out  the  Com- 
knittee,  the  chairman  of  which  cajrries  pistols  in  his 
(KKsket,  of  course.  '*, 

^  When  you  can  spare  time  from  duetting,  coquet- 
iHngt  and  claretting  with  your  Hiberoians  of  both  sexes, 
let  me  have  a  line  from  you.  I  joubt  whether  Paris 
is  tf  good  place  for  the  composition  of  your  new  poesy ." 

LETTER  DU. 

TO  MR  MOORE. 

«  Pisa,  AaenutSth,  18S2.  *^. 
^  You  will  have  heard  by  this  time  that  Shelley 
and  another  gentleman  (Capitan  Williams)  were 
drowned  about  a  month  ago  (a  month  yesterday),  in 
a  squall  off  the  G  ulf  of  Spezia.  There  is  thus  an- 
other man  gone,  about  whom  the  world  was  ill-natu- 
redly, and  ignorantly,  and  brutally  mistaken.  It  will, 
perhaps,  do  him  justice  now,  when  he  can  be  no  better 
for  it -f, 

*  *  Received  from  Mr  Heniy  Dunn  tbe  sum  of  two 
boitdred  Tuscan  crowns  (for  account  of  the  Right  Ho- 
nuarable  Lord  Noel  Byron),  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
the  Irish  poor.  '^  Thomas  Hall. 

«  Leghorn,  9th  July,  1822.   Tuscan  crowns,  200." 

t  In  a  letter  to  Mr  Murray,  of  an  earlier  date,  which  has 
^en  omitted  to  avoid  repetitions,  he  says  oii  the  same 


^  I  have  not  seen  the  thing  you  mention  *,  and  only 
heard  of  it  casually,  nor  have  I  any  desire.  The  price 
is,  as  I  saw  in  some  advertisements,  fourteen  shillings, 
which  is  too  much  to  pay  for  a  libel  on  oneself.  Some 
one  said  in  a  letter,  that  it  was  a  Doctor  Watkins 
who  deals  in  the  lijfe  and  libel  line.  It  must  have 
diminished  your  natural  pleasure,  as  a  friend  (vide 
Rochefoucault),  to  see  yourself  in  it. 

"With  regard  to  the  Blackwood  fellows,  I  never 
published  any  thing  against  them ;  nor,  indeed,  have 
seen  their  magazine  (except  in  Galignani's  extracts) 
for  these  tliree  years  past.  I  once  wrote,  a  good  while 
ago,  some  remarks  f  on  their  review  of  Don  Juan, 
but  saying  .very,  little  about  themselves. — and  these 
were  not  published.  If  you  think  that  I  ought  to 
follow  your.example  t  (^od  I  like  to  be  in  your  com- 
pany when  I  ban)  in  contradicting  their  impudence, 
you  may  shape  this  declaration  of  mine  into  a  simihur 
paragraph  for  me.  It  is  possible  that  you  may  have 
seen  the  little  I  did  write  (and  never  published]  at 
Murray's ; — it  contained  much  more  about  Soutbey 
than  about  the  Blacks. 

"  If  you  think  that  I  ought  to  do  any  thing  about 
Watkius*s  book,  I  should  not  care  much  about  pub- 
lishing my  Memoir  now,  should  it  be  necessary  to 
counteract  the  fellow.  But,  in  that  case,  I  should 
like  to  look  over  the  press  myself.  Let  me  know 
what  you  think,  or  whether  I  had  better  not; — at 
leasts  not  the  second  part,  which  touches  on  the  actual 
confines  of  still  existing  matters. 

^  I  have  written  three  more  Cantos  of  Don  Juan, 
and  am  hovering  on  the  brink  of  another  (the  ninth). 
The  reason  I  want  the  stanzas  again  which  I  sent 
yon  is  that  as  these  cantos  contain  a  full  detail  (like 
the  storm  in  Canto  Second)  of  the  siege  and  assault 
of  Ismael,  with  much  of^  sarcasm  on  those  butchers 
in  large  business,  your  mercenary  soldiery, '  it  is  a 
good  opportunity  of  gracing  the  poem  with  *  * 
*  ♦  *  ♦.  With  these  thhigs  and  these  fel- 
lows, it  is  necessary,  in  the  present  clash  of  philoso- 
phy and  tyranny,  to  throw  away  the  scabbard.  I 
know  it  is  against  fearful  odds;  but  the  battle  must 
be  fought ;  and  it  will  be  eventually  for  the  good  of 
mankind,  whatever  it  may  be  for  the  individual  who 
risks  himself.  , 

"  What  do  you  think  of  your  Irish  bishop  ?  Do 
you  remember  Swift's  line,  *Let  me  have  a  barrack 
—a  fig  for  the  clergy,*  This  seems  to  have  been 
his  reverence's  inotto.      *♦»♦¥* 

"  Yours;  Sec." 

subject :— *  Yon  were  all  mistaken  about  Shelley,  who 
was,  without  exception,  the  best  and  least  selfish  man  I 
ever  knew.'  There  is  also  autfther  passage  in  the  same 
letter  which,  for  its  perfect  tr-nth,  I  must  quote :— "  I  have 
received  your  scrap,  with  Henry  Drury's  letter  enclosed. 
It  is  just  like  him— always  kind  and  ready  to  oblige  his  old 
friends.'* 

f-  A  book  which  had  just  appeared,  entitled  ''Memoirs 
of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Byron.» 

t  The  remarkable  pamphlet  from  which  extracts  have 
been  already  given  in  this  volume. 

I  It  had  been  asserted,  in  a  late  Number  of  Blackwood, 
that  both  Lord  Byron  and  myself  wt^re  employed  in  writing 
satires  against  that  Magazine. 
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TO  SfB    MOORE. 

«  Pirn.  Auffiut  27th,  I8SS. 

**  It  is  boring  to  trouble  you  with  such  small  gear; 
but  it  must  be  owned  that  I  should  be  glad  if  you 
would  inquire  whether  my  Irish  subscription  ever 
reached  the  Committee  in  Paris  from  Leghorn.  My 
reasons,  like  Vellum's,  *  are  threefold  :'  First,  I 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  all  almoners,  or  remitters  of 
benevolent  cash;  second,  I  do  suspect  that  the  said 
Coproittee,  having  in  part  served  its  time  to  time- 
serving, may  have  kept  back  the  acknowledgment  of 
au  obuoxious  politician's  name  in  their  lists;  and, 
third,  I  feel  pretty  sure  that  I  shall  one  day  be  twitted 
by  the  government  scribes  for  having  been  a  professor 
of  love  for  Ireland,  and  not  coming  forward  with  the 
otfaersin  her  distresses. 

^  It  is  not,  as  you  may  opine,  that  I  am  ambitious 
of  having  my  name  in  the  papers,  as  I  oan  have  that 
any  day  in  the  week  gratis.  All  I  want  is  to  know  if 
the  Reverend  Thomas  Hall  did  or  did  not  remit  my 
subscription  (200  scudi  of  Tuscany,  or  about  a 
thousand  francs,  more  or  less)  to  the  Committee  ^t 
Paris. 

^The  other  day  at  Viareggio,  I  thought  proper  to 
swim  off  to  my  schooner  (the  Bolivar)  in  the  offing, 
and  thence  to  shore  again — about  three  miles,  or 
better,  in  all.  As  it  was  at  mid-day,  under  a  broiling 
sun^  the  consequence  has  been  a  feverish  attack,  and 
my  whole  skin 's  coming  off,  after  going  through  the 
process  of  one  large  continuous  blister,  raised  by  the 
sun  and  sea  together.  I  have  suffered  much  pain; 
not  being  able  to  lie  on  my  back,  or  even  side ;  for  my 
shoulders  and  arms  were  equally  St  Bartholomewed. 
But  it  is  over, — and  I  have  got  a  new  skin,  and  am  as 
glossy  as  a  snake  in  its  new  suit. 

^  We  have  been  burning  the  bodies  of  Shelley  and 
Williapns  on  the  sea-shore,  to  render  them  fit  for  re- 
moval and  regular  interment  You  can  have  no  idea 
what  an  extraordinary  effect  such  a  funeral  pile  has, 
on  a  desolate  shore,  with  mountains  in  the  back- 
ground and  the  sea  before,  and  the  singular  appea- 
rance the  salt  and  frankincense  gave  to  the  flame. 
All  of  Shelley  was  consumed,  except  his  hearty 
which  would  not  take  the  0ame,  and  is  now  preserved 
in  spirits  of  wine. 

**  Your  old  acquaintance  Londonderry  has  quietly 
died  at  North  Cray !  and  the  virtuous  De  Witt  was 
torn  in  pieces  by  the  populace !  What  a  lucky  * 
*  *  *  *  the  Irishman  has  been  in  bis 
life  and  end.  f   In  him  your  Irish  Franklin  est  mort ! 

**  Leigh  Hunt  is  sweating  articles  for  his  new 
Journal ;  and  both  he  and  I  think  it  somewhat  shabby 
in  you  not  to  contribute.  Will  you  become  one  of 
the  properrioters  ?  *  Do,  and  we  ^o  snacks.*  I  re- 
commend you  to  think  twice  before  you  respond  in 
the  negative. 

"•  I  have  nearly  (quite  three)  foul*  new  cantos  of 
Don  Juan  ready.  I  obtained  permission  from  the  fe- 
male Censor  Morum  of  my  morals  to  continue  it, 

t  Tlie  particulars  of  this  event  had,  it  is  evident,  not  yet 
reached  bim.  | 


provided  it  were  immaculate;  so  I  have  bo 
cent  as  need  be.  There  is  a  deal  of  war- 
and  all  that,  in  the  style,  graphical  and  tecli 
the  shipwreck  in  Canto  Second,  which  '  took, 
say,  in  the  Row. 

«Youn,J 
"P.S.  That  ♦  ♦  ♦  Galignani  has  al 
lies  in  oi^e  paragraph.  It  was  not  a  Bible  i 
found  in  Shelley's  pocket,  but  John  Keats'a 
However,  it  would  not  hav4  been  strange,  for 
a  great  admirer  of  Scripture  as  a  compositioo. 
not  send  my  bust  to  the  academy  of  New  Yor 
I  sat  for  my  picture  to  young  West,  an  hmm 
tist,  at  the  request  of  some  members  of  that  Ac 
to  him  that  he  would  take  my  portrait,— for  thi 
demy,  I  believe. 

^  I  had,  and  still  have,  thoughts  of  South  Am 
but  am  fluctuating  between  it  and  Greece.  Ii 
have  gone,  long  ago,  to  one  of  them,  bat  lb 
liaison  with  the  Countess  Qi;  for  love,  in  these 
is  little  oompatible  with  glory,  ^e  would  h 
lighted  to  go  too ;  but  I  do  not  choose  to  expot 
to  a  long  voyage,  and  4  residence  in  an  uom 
country,  where  I  shall  probably  take  a  part  of  i 
sort." 

Soon  after  the  above  letters  were  writto,  I 

Byron  reiaoved  to  Genoa,  having  taken  a  ho 

Called  the^dOla  Saluzzo,  at  Albaro,  oneof  themhi 

of  that  city.    From  the  time  of  the  unluckj  sqn 

with  the  seijeant-major  at  Pisa,  his  tranquHiitj 

been  considerably  broken  in  upon,  as  welllv  tk 

dicial  inquiries  consequent  upon  that  event,  aiby 

many  sinister  rumours  and  suspicions  (0  which  'i\ 

.  rise.    Though  the  wounded  man  had  recorefcd, 

friends  all  vowed  vengeance  with  thedaggv:) 

the  sensation  which  the  affiur  and  itsraiiooseoi 

quences  had  produced  was, — to  Madame  Goied 

more  particularly,  from  the  situation  in  which 

family  stood,  in  regard  to  politic8,-<KlistKssiii{i 

alarming.    Wliile  the  impression,  too,  of  thiier 

wasstin  recent,  another  circumstance  occurred  ffhi 

though  comparatively  unimportant,  had  thewio 

efi^t  of  again  drawing  the  attention  oftheTuiG 

to  their  new  visitors.    During  Lord  Bymo*!" 

visit  to  Leghorn,  a  Swiss  servant  in  his  eop 

having  quarrelled,  on  some  occasion,  with  the  brot 

of  Madame  Guiccioli,  drew  his  knife  upon  the  ffl 

Count,  and  wounded  him  slightly  on  the  cheek.  1 

affray,  happening  90  soon  after  theotbtf>^I 

ductive  also  of  so  much  notice  and  conTcrttt><'^| 

the  Tuscan  government,  in  its  horror  of  eteryo 

like  disturbance,  thought  itself  called  upon  to  v 

fere;   and   orders  were  accordingly  i8Stte<l» « 

within  four  days,  the  two  Counts  Gamha,  f>^ 

son,  should  depart  from  Tuscany.    To  Lord  Q 

this  decision  was,  in  the  highest  degree,  ^ 

and  disconcerting;  it  bdng  one  of  the  conditio 

the  Guiccioli's  sepaiation  from  her  husband,  th> 

should  thenceforward  reside  under  the  same  nw 

her  father.    After  balancing  in  his  mind  betwee 

rious  projects, — sometimes  thinking  of  Geoeti 

sometimes,  as  we  have  seen,  of  South  Amend 

at  length  decided,  for  the  present,  to  traoafer  1 

sidence  to  Genoa. 

His  habits  of  life,  while  at  Pisa,  had  but  vei 
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differed, — except  in  the  new  line  of  society  into  which 

his  introduction  to  Shelley's  friends  led  him, — ^from 

the  lUtuaTmonotonuus  routine  in  which,  so  singularly 

for  one  of  his  desultory  disposition,  the  daily  course 

of  his  existence  had  now,  for  some  years,  flowed.    At 

two  he  usually  breakfasted,  and  at  three,  or,  as  the 

year  advanced,  four  o'clock,  thotfie  persons  w6o  were 

in  the  habit  of  accompanying  him  in  his  rid^,  called 

upon  him.    After,  occasionally,  a  game  (^  billiards, 

be  proceeded, — ^purposely  to  avoid  starers,  in  his 

carriage, — as  far  as  the  gates  of  the  town,  where  his 

hcNTses  met  him.    At  first  the  route  he  chose  for  these 

ridev  was  in  the  direction  of  the  Cascine  and  of  the 

pine-forest  that  reaches  towards  the  sea ;  but  having 

found  a  spot  more  convenient  for  his  pistol  exercise 

on  the  road  leading  from  the  Porta  alia  Spiaggia  to 

the  east  of  the  city,  he  took  daily  this  course  during 

the  remainder  of  his  stay.    When  arrived  at  the 

Podere  or  farm,  in  the  garden  of  which  they  were 

allowed  to  erect  their  target,  his  fHends  and  he 

dismounted,  and,  after  devoting  about  half  an  hour 

to  a  trial  of  skill  at  the  pistol^  returned,  a  little  before 

sunset,  into  the  city. 

**  LfOrd  Byron,**  says  a  friend  who  was  sometimes 
present  at  their  practising^  *^  was  the  best  marksman. 
Shelley,  and  Williams,  and  IVekiwney,  often  made  as 
good  shots  as  he — but  they  were  not  so  certain;  and 
he,  though  his  hand  trembled  violently,  never  missed, 
for  he  calculated  on  this  vibration,  and  depended  en- 
tirely on  his  eye.  Once  after  demdisbing  his  mark, 
he  set  up  a  slender  cane,  whose  colour,  nearly  the 
same  as  the  gravd  in  which  it  was  fixed,  might*  well 
have  deceived  him,  and  at  twenty  paces  he  divided  it 
with  his  buHet.  His  joy  at  a  good  shot,  and  his  vexa- 
tion at  a  failure,  was  great — and  when  we  met  him 
on  his  return,  his  cold  salutation,  or  joyous  laugh,  told 
ths  tale  of  the  day's  success.^ 

For  the  first  time  since  his  arrival  in  Italy,  he  now 
found  himself  tempted  to  give  dinner  parties,  his  guests 
being,  besides  Count  Gamba  and  Shelley,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, Captain  Medwin,  Mr.  Taafe,  and  Mr.  Trelaw- 
ney ; — and  ^  never,**  as  his  friend  Shelley  used  to  say, 
**did  he  display  himself  to  more  advantage  than  on 
these  occasions ;  being  at  once  pdUte  and  cordial,  full 
of  social  hilarity  and  the  most  perfect  good  humour ; 
never  diverging  into  ungraceful  merriment,  and  yet 
keeping  up  the  spirit  of  liveliness  throughout  the 
eTcning."  About  midnight  his  guests  generally  left 
him,  with  the  exception  of  Captain  Medwin,  who  used 
to  remain,  as  I  understand,  talking  and  drinking  with 
his  noble  host  till  far  into  the  inommg ;  and  to  the 
careless,  half  mystifying  confidences  of  these  nocturnal 
sittings,  implicitly  listened  to  and  confusedly  recol- 
lected, we  owe  the  volume  with  which  Captain  Med- 
win, soon  after  the  death  of  the  noble  poet,  favoured 
the  world. 

On  the  subject  of  this  and  other  such  intimacies 
formed  by  Lord  Byron,  not  only  at  the  period  of  which 
we  are  speaking,  but  throughout  his  whole  life,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  advance  any  thing  more  judi- 
cious, or  more  demonstrative  of  a  true  knowledge  ot 
his  character,  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  following  re- 
marks (^  one  who  had  studied  him  with  her  whole 
heart, — ^who  had  learned  to  regard  him  wjth  the  eyes 
of  good  sense,  as  well  as  of  afiection,  and  whose  strong 
love^  in  shorty  was  founded  upon  a  basis  the  most 


creditable  both  to  him  and  hendf,— 4he  being  able 
to  understand  him.  * 

**  We  continued  in  Pisa  even  more  rigorously  to 
absent  ourselves  from  society.  However,  as  there 
were  a  good  many  English  in  Pisa,  he  could  not  avoid 
becoming  acquainted  with  various  friends  of  Shelley, 
among  which  number  was  Mr  Medwm.  They  followed 
him  in  his  rides,  dined  with  him,  and  felt  themselves 
happy,* of  course,  in  the  apparent  intimacy  in  which 
they  lived  with  so  renowned  a  man ;  but  not  one  of 
them  was  admitted  to  any  part  of  his  friendship, 
which,  indeed,  he  did  not  easily  accord.  He  had  a 
great  afiection  for  Shelley,  and  a  great  esteem  for  hil 
character  and  talents ;  but  he  was  not  his  friend,  in 
the  most  extensive  sense  of  that  word.  Sometimes. 
Vrhen  speaking  of  his  friends  and  of  friendship,  as  also 
of  love,  and  of  every  other  noble  emotion  of  the  soul, 
his  expressions  might  inspire  doubts  concerning  his 
sentiments  and  the  goodness  of  his  heart.  The  feel- 
ing of  the  moment  regulated  his  speech,  and,  besides, 
he  liked  to  play  the  part  of  singularity, — and  some- 
times worse, — more  especially  with  those  whom  he 
suspected  of  endeavouring  to  make  discovmes  as  to 
his  real  character ;  but  it  was  only  mean  minds  and 
superficial  observers  that  could  be  deceived  in  hhn. 
It  was  necessary  to  consider  his  actions  to  perceive 
the  contradiction  they  bore  to  his  words :  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  be  witness  of  certain  moments,  during 
which  unforeseen  and  involuntary  emotion  forced  him 
to  give  himself  entirely  up  to  his  feelings ;  and  who- 
ever beheld  him  then,  became  aware  of  the  stores  of 
sensibility  and  goodness  of  which  his  noble  heart  was 
full. 

**  Among  the  many  occasions  I  had  of  seeing  him 
thus  overpowered,  I  shall  mention  one  relative  to  his 
feelings  of  friendship.  A  few  days  before  leaving 
Pisa,  we  were  one  evening  seated  in  the  garden  of 
the  Palazzo  Lanfranchi.  A  soft  melancholy  was 
spread  over  his  countenance ; — he  recalled  to  mind 
the  events  of  his  life;  compared  them  with  his  pre- 
sent situation  and  with  that  which  it  might  have  been 
if  his  afiection  for  me  had  not  caused  him  to  remain 
in  Italy,  saying  things  which  would  have  made  earth 
a  paradise  f(Hr  me,  but  that  even  then  a  presentiment 
that  I  should  lose  all  this  happiness  tormented  me. 
At  this  moment  a  servant  announced  Mr  Hobhouse. 
The  slight  shade  of  melancholy  difiiised  over  Lord 
Byron's  face  gave  instant  place  to  the  liveliest  joy ; 
but  it  was  so  great,  that  it  almost  deprived  him  of 
strength.  A  fearful  paleness  came  over  his  cheeks^ 
and  his  eyes  were  filled  with  tears  as  he  embraced 
his  friend.  His  emotion  was  so  great  that  he  was 
forced  to  sit  down. 

^  Lord  Clare's  visit  also  occasioned  him  extreme 
deh'gkt.  He  had  a  great  afiection  Tor  Lord  Clare,  and 
was  veiy  happy  during  the  short  visit  that  he  paid  him 
at  Leghorn.  The  day  on  which  they  separated  was 
a  melancholy  one  for  Lord  Byron.  *  I  have  a  pre- 
sentiment that  I  shall  never  see  him  more,'  he  said, 
and  his  eyes  filled  with  tears.    The  same  melancholy 


*  *  My  poor  Zimmerman,  who  now  will  understand 
thee  T^'-HBuch  was  the  touching  speech  addressed  to  Zim- 
I  merman  by  his  wife,  on  her  deathbed,  and  taere  is  im- 
plied in  these  few  words  all  that  a  man  of  morbid  sensibility 
must  be  dependant  for  upon  the  tender  and  self-forgetting 
tolerance  of  the  woman  with  whom  he  is  united. 
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came  over  him  during  the  Qf^t  weeks  that  nieceecUU 
to  Lord  Clare's  departure,  wheooYer  his  conversation 
happened  to  fidl  upon  this  friend  .**  * 

Of  his  feelings  on  the  death  of  his  daughter  Allegra, 
thi8.1ady  gives  the  following  account  :~^  On  the  oc- 
casion also  of  the  death  of  his  natural  daughter,  I 
saw  in  his  grief  the  excess  of  paternal  tenderness. 
His  conduct  towards  this  child  Was  always  that  of  a 
fond  father ;  but  no  one  would  have  guessed  from  his 
axfNTessions  that  he  felt  this  affection  for  her.  He 
wasilreadfuUy  agitated  by  the  first  intdligence  of  her 
ilhiess;  and  when  ^terwards  that  of  her  death  ar- 
rived, I  wa9  obliged  to  fulfil  the  melancholy  task  of 
communicating  it  to  him.  The  memory  of  that 
frightful  moment  is  stamped  indelibly  on  my  mind. 
For  several  evenings  he  had  not  left  his  house,  I 
thteefbre  went  to  him.  His  first  question  was  rela- 
tive to  the  courier  he  had  despatched  for  tidings  of 
his  daughter,  and  whose  delay  disquieted  bim.  After 
a  short  interval  of  suspense,  with  every  caution'which 


*  "  In  Pisa  abbiamo  conthmato  anche  pid  rigorossmente 
a  vivere  lontano  dalla  locietA.  Euendovi  perd  in  Fua 
Inolii  Inglesi  egU  non  poti  icnaand  dal  fere  la  conoicenza 
a  rarii  amici  di  Shelley,  fta  i  qaali  nno  fa  Mr  Medwin. 
Eui  lo  leguitavano  al  paMeggio,  pranzavono  con  lai  e  cer- 
tamente  si  tenevano  felici  della  apparente  intimity  che  loro 
acGordava  nn  uomo  cosi  snperiore.  Ma  nessono  di  loro  fa 
ainmesso  mai  a  parte  della  sua  amicizia,  che  egli  non  era 
&cile  a  accordare.  Per  Shelley  egli  aveva  dell'  affezione 
e  molta  stima  pel  sno  carattere  e  pel  suo  talento,  ma  non 
era  iuo  amico  nell'  estensione  del  sefiso  che  si  deve  dare 
alia  parola  amicizia.  Talvolta  parlando  egli  de'  suoi  amici, 
fi  deli'  «micis;ia  come  pure  dell'  anore,  e'^di  ogni  altro 
nobfle  sentimento  dell'  anima,  poterano  i  saoi  discorsi  far 
nascere  del  dubbii  sui  veri  saoi  sentimenti,  e  sulla  bontii 
del  sao  cnore.  Una  impressione  momentanea  regolara  i 
suoi  discorsi ;  e  di  piii  egli  amara  anche  a  rappresentare  un 
personagsio  bizzarro,  ^  qualche  yolta  anche  peggior- 
specialmente  con  quelli  che  egli  pensaya  volessero  studiare 
e  fare  delle  scoperte  sul  suo  carattere.  Ma  nell'  inganno 
non  potera  cadere  che  una  picoola  mente,  e  un  osservatore 
superficiale.  Bisognava  esaminare  le  sue  azioni  per  sentire 
tutta  la  contraddlsione  che  era  fra  di  esse  e  i  suoi,discorsi ; 
bisognara  rederlo  in  certi  moment!  in  cui  per  una  emo- 
zione  improvvisa  e  pid  forte  della  sua  volont&  la  sua  anima 
si  abbandonava  interamente  a  se  stessa ;— bisognara  ve- 
derlo  alloraperiscoprire  i  tesoridi  sensibiliti^  e  di  houtk 
che  eraoo  in  qaella  nobile  anima. 

"  Fra  le  tante  volte  che  io  l*ho  vedato  in  simili  circos- 
tanze  ne  ricorderd  una  cho  risguarda  i  suoi  sentimenti  di 
amicizia.  Fochi  giomi  prima  di  lasciare  Pisa  eravamo 
yerso  sera  insieme  seduti  nel  giardlno  del  Palazzo  Lan- 
fronchi.  Una  dplce  malinoouia  era  sparsa  sul  suo  vise, 
gli  riandava  col  pensiero  gli  ay yenimenti  della  sua  vita  e 
fiiceva  il  confironto  colla  attuale  sua  situazione  e  quella 
ohe  avrebbe  potota  essere  se  la  sua  affezione  per  me  non 
r  avease  fatto  restore  in  Italia ;  e  diceva  cose  che  ayreb- 
bero  resa  per  me  la  terra  un  paradiso,  se  gi&  sine  d'allora 
il  pressentimento  di  perdere  tanta  ielici(&  non  mi  ayesse 
tormentata^  In  qnesto  mentre  un  domestico  annuncid  Mr 
Hobhouse.  La  leggiera  tinta  di  maUnconia  sparsa  sul  yiso 
di  fi jron  fece  luogo  subitamente  alia  pid  viya  gioia :  ma 
essfi  fu  cosl  forte  che  gU  tolse  quasi  le  forze.  Un  pallore 
commovente  ricoperse  il  sno  volto,  e  nell'  abbracciare  i] 
suo  amico  i  suoi  occhi  erano  pieni  di  lacrime  di  contento.  E 
I'cmozione  fu  cosl  forte  che  egli  fti  obbligato  di  sedersi, 
sentendosi  mancare  le  forze. 

"  La  yenuta  pure  di  Lord  Clare  fti  per  lui  un  epoca  di 
graudi  felicity.  Egli  amaya  sommamente  Lord  Clare->egli 
era  cosi  felice  in  quel  breve  tempo  che  passd  presso  di  lui  a 
Livomo,  e  il  giorno  in  cui  si  separarono  fti  un  giomo  dl 
grande  tristezza  per  Lord  Byron.  '  Io  ho  il  pressenti- 
mento che  non  lo  vedrd  pid'  diceva  egli;  e  i  suoi  occhi  si 
riempirono  di  lacrime ;  e  in  questo  state  I'ho  veduta  per 
varie  settimane  dope  la  partenza  di  I^ord  Clare*  ogni  qual 
volta  il  discorso  cadeva  sopra  di  codesto  amico.* 


L 


iny  own  sorrow  suggested,  I  deprived  him  gf  sU  N^e 
of  the  child's  recovery.  'I  und^rsta/id,'  said  h^— 
'it  is  enough,  say  no  more.*  A  mortal  pakoiai 
spread  itself  over  his  face,  his  strength  failed  him, 
and  he  sunk  into  a  seat.  His  look  was  fixe^^  tiw 
expression  such  that  I  began  to  fear  for  h^  lessoo; 
he  did  not  shed  a  tear,  and  his  countoiance  ynmnito^pA 
so  hopeless,  so  profound,  so. sublime  a  sorrow,  that 
at  the  moment  he  appeared  a  being  of  a^nature  n- 
perior  to  humanity,  ^e  remained  immoveable  in  the 
same  attitude  for  an  hour,  and  no  consolatiQn  which  I 
endeavoured  to  aflS>r^  him  seemed  to  reach  his  san, 
far  less  his  heart.  But  enough  of  this  sad  episo4|i 
on  which  I  canhot  linger,  even  after  the  lapse  tin 
many  years,  without  renevring  in  my  owii  heart  the 
awful  vrretchedness  of  that  day;  He  desired  to  be 
left  alone,  and  I  was  obli|;6d  to  leave  him.  I  found 
him  on  the  foUowii^  morning  tranquillized,  and  with 
an  expression  of  reugious  fesignation  on  his  featnrei 
*  She  is  more  fortunate  than  we  «re,'  he  sai|);  'be> 
sides,  her  position  in  the  world  would  scarcely  hsTe 
allowed  her  to  he  hapjpy.  It  is  God's  wiiM«tui 
mention  it  no  more.'  And  from  that  day  he  wookl 
never  pronounce  her  name ;  but  became  more  anxioQi 
when  he  spoke  of  Ada, — so  much  so  as  to  disquiet 
himself  when  the  usual  accounts  sent  him  were  for  a 
post  or  two  delayed.''  * 

The  melancholy  death  of  poor  Shelley,  which  hap* 
pened,  as  wa  have  seen,  abo  during  this  period, 
seems  to  have  a&cted  Lord  Byiaon's  mind  less  nith 
grief  for  the  actual  loss  of  his  friend  than  with  bitter 
indignation  against  those  who  had,  through  life,  so 
grossly  misrepresented  him ;  and  never  ccrtainlj  w«s 
there  an  instance  where  the  supposed  absence  of  afl 
religion  in  an  individual  was  assumed  so  esger^j  as 
an  excuse  for  the  entile  absence  of  truth  and  chantj 
in  judging  him.    Though  never  personally  ai»qiyiTi«<H 

^*  "  Nell'  pccasione  pure  della  morte  della  sna  fliBa 
naturale  io  ho  veduto  nel  sno  dolor«  tuttocid  che  vi  6  di  yii 
profoudo  nella  tenerezza  patema.  La  sua  cundotta  yens 
dl  codesta  fanciulla  era  stata  sempre  quella  del  padie  il  pift 
amoroso ;  ma  dalle  di  lui  parole  non  si  sarebbe  gindicato 
che  avesse  tanta  affezione  per  lei.  Alia  prima  lotixia 
della  di  lei  malattia  -egli  fu  sommamente  agitato ;  {ioBM 
poi  la  notizia  della  morte,  ed  io  dovetti  eaercitaie  il  triitft 
ufficio  di  participarla  a  Lord  Byron.  Quel  s^nsibtle  no- 
mento  sar&  indel«bile  nella  mia  memoria.  £^  non  vseira 
da  varii  glorni  la  sera  :  io  andai  dunque  da  hd.  Lapiivt 
domanda  che  egli  mi  fece  fu  relativa  al  Conpre  che  e|^ 
aveva  spedito  per  avere  noti2ie  della  sua  flglia,  e  di  col  fl 
ritardb  lo  inquietava.  Dopo  qualche  memento  di  sospea- 
sione  con  tutta  I'arte  che  sapeva  anggerirmi  il  mio  pn^ 
dolore  gli  tolsi  ogui  speranza  ^lella  giiarigione  della  fra- 
ciuna.  *  Ho  intpso,'  dlsse '  egli—'  basta  cosi— non  dite  <i 
piii'— e  un  pallore  mortale  si  spairse  sul  suo  volto;  lefffirse 
gli  mancarono,  e  cadde  sppra  una  sedia  d'a|»p<«gio.  llaj^ 
sguardo  era  fisso  e  tale  che  mi  fece  temere  per  la  sua  la- 
gione.  Egli  rimase  in  quelle  state  d'immobilitit  un'  era ;  e 
nessuna  parola  di  consolazione  cbe  io  petessi  indirlzanii 
pnrevapenetrare  lesue  orecchie  nen  che  il  suo  cuure?  X> 
basta  cosi  di  questa  trista  detenzione  uella  quale  noa  pssM 
femiarmi  dopo  tanti  auni  senza  risvegUare  di  nuoro  aei 
mio  anirao  le  terribili  sufferenze  di  quel  giomo.  La  nuit- 
tina  lo  trovai  tranquillo,  e  con  una  eapressione  di  relif  io« 
rassegnazione 'uel  suo  volto.  'Ella  h  pii^  felice  di  noi,' 
diss'  egli—'  d'altronde  la  sua  sitnazieue  nel  mondo  bob  le 
avrebbe  data  forse  felicity.  Die  ha  volutu  cosl— aoa  ae 
parliamo  piii.'  E  da  quel  giomo  in  poi  non  ha  pit  voht* 
proferire  il  nome  di  quella  fanciulla.  Bfa  6  divenuto  pn 
pensieroso  parlando  di  Adda,  al  puato  di  torMcatsni 
quando  gli  ritardavano  di  qualche  onUnaria  le  di  ki  a»- 
tizie.* 
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Mr  SheDey,  I  can  join  freely  with  thoie  wha 
bored  him  in  admiring  the  rarious  excellencies 
heart  and  genius,  and  lamenting  the  too  eariy 
that  rohbedns  of  the  mature  fruits  of  both, 
lidit  life  had  been,  like  his  poetry,  a  sort  of 
,  erroneous  dream, — false  in  the  general  prin- 
on  wldch  it  proceeded,  though  beautiful  and 
ling  in  most  of  the  details.  Had  full  time  been 
nA  foi  the  ^over-light"  of  his  imagination  to 
been  tempered  down  by  the-judgment  which, 
Q,  was  still  in  reserve^  the  ,worid  at  large  would 
been  taught  to  pfty  that  high  homage  to  his 
ft  which  those  onl^  who  sdw  what  he  was  capable 
1  now  be  expected  to  accord  to  it. 
was  about  this  time  that  Mr  Cowell,  paying  a 
to  Lord  ByrOtt  at  Genoa,  was  told  by  him  that 
friends  of  Mr  SheDey,  sitting  together  one  ct- 
:,  had' seen  that  gentleman^  distinctly,  as  they 
Sht,  walk  into  a  little  wood  at  Lcrici,  when  at 
ane  mmnent,  ds  they*  afterwafds  discovered,  he 
hi  away,  in  quite  a  different  direction.  **  This," 
d  Lord  Byron,  in  a  low,  awe-stiruck'tone  of  voice, 
i  but  ten  days  before  poor  Shelley  died." 


LETTER  DIV. 

TO  MR  MUBRAT. 

"  Genoa,  October  9th,  1822. 
have  i^eceiv^d  your  letter,  and  as  you  explain 
have  no  objection,  on  your  account,  to  omit 

passages'  in  the  ne^  Mystery  (which  were 
k1  in  the  half-sheet  sent  the  other  day  to  Pisa), 

passage  in  Cain  ;-^but  why  not  be  open,  and 

>  at  Jirsi  ?  You  should  be  more  straight-for* 
On  every  ac^unt. 

Have  been  very  unwell — four  days  confined  to 
sd  in  *  the  worst  inn's  worst  room,*  at  Lerici, 
&  violent  rheumatic  and  bilious  attack,  consti- 
U  and  the  devil  knows  what: — no  physician, 
»t  a  young  fellow,  who,  however,  was  kind  and 
313S,  and  that's  enough. 

>-t  last  I  seized  Thompson's  book  of  prescriptions 
nation  of  yours),  and  physicked  myself  with  the 
lose  I  found  in  it ;  and  after  undergoing  the  ra- 

>  of  all  kinds  of  decoctJQns,  sallied  from  bed  on 
i^  day  to  cross  the  Gulf  to  Sestri.  The  sea 
ed  me  instantly ;  and  I  ate  the  sailors'  cold  fish, 
trank  a  gallon  of  country  wine,  and  got  to  Genoa 
^me  night  after  landing  at  Sestri,  and  have  ever 

l^een  keeping  well,  but  thinner,  and  vfith  an  oc- 
l^al  cou^  towards  evening. 

am  afraid  the  Journal  is  a  bad  business,  and 
^  do;  but  in  it  I  am  sacrificing  myself  tor  others 
pitn  have  no  advantage  in  it.  I  believe  the 
^^«  Hunts  to  be  boneilt  men ;  I  am  sure  that 

<^e  poor  ones:  they  have  not  a  nap.  They 
^me  to  engage  in  this  work,  and  in  an  evil  hour 
Rented.  Still  I  shall  not  repent,  if  I  can  do  them 
Wst  service.  I  have  done  all  I  can  for  Leigh 
^  since  he  came  here ;  but  it  is  almost  useless : — 
^ife  i»  ill,  his  six  children  not  very  tractable,  and 
%e  affairs  of  this  world  he  himself  is  a  child.  The 
•h  of  Shelley  left  them  totally  aground;  and  I 
d  not  see  them  in  such  a  state  without  using  the 


common  feelings  of  humanity,  and  what  means  were 
in  my  power,  to  set  them  afloat  again. 

^  So  Douglas  Kinnaird  is  out  of  the  way  ?  He  was 
so  the  last  time  I  sent  him  a  parcel,  and  he  gives  no 
previous  notice.    When  is  he  expected  again  f 

"  Yours,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  *Will  you  say  at  once— do  you  publish. 
Werner  and  the  Mystery  or  not?  You  never  once 
allude  to  them. 

^  That  curst  advertisement  of  Mr  J.  Hunt  is  out  of 
the  limits.  I  did  not  lend  him  my  name  to  be  hawked 
about  in  this  way. 

^  However,  I  believe — at  least,  hope — that  after 
all  you  may  be  a  good  Mow  at  bottom,  and  it  is  on 
this  presumption  that  I  now  write  to  you  on  the 
subject  of  a  poor  woman  of  the  name  of  Yossy,  who 
is,  or  was,  an  author  of  yours,  as  she  says,  imd  pub- 
lished a  book  on  Switzerland  in  1816,  patronized 
by  the  '  Court  and  Colonel  M'Mahon/  But  it  seems 
that  neither  the  Court  nor  the  Colonel  could  get  over 
the  port^tous  price  of  *  three  pounds,  thirteen,  and 
sixpence,'  which  alarmed  the  too  susceptible  public ; 
and,  in  short,  '  the  book  died  away,'  and,  what  is 
worse,  the  poor  soul's  husband  died  too,  and  she 
writes  with  the  man  a  corpse  before  her;  but  instead 
of  addressing  the  bishop  or  Mr  Wilberforce,  she  hath 
recourse  to  that  proscribed,  atheistical,  syllogistical, 
phlogistical  person,  mysen\  as  Ihey  say  in  Notts.  It 
is  strange  enough,  but  the  rascaille  English,  who 
calumniate  me  in  every  direction  and  on  every  score, 
whenever  th^y  are  in  great  distress  recur  to  me  iot 
assistance.  If  I  have  had  one  example  of  this,  t  have 
had  letters  from  a  thousand,  and  as  far  as  is  in  my 
power  have  tried  to  repay  good  for  efvil,  and  purchase 
a  shilling's  worth  of  fialvation^as  long  as  my  pocket 
can  hold  out. 

^  Now,  I  am  willing  to  do  what  I  can  for  this  un- 
fortunate person;  but  her  situation  and  her  wishes 
(not  unreasonable,  however)  require  more  than  cein 
be  advanced  by  one  individual  like  myself;  for  I  have 
many  claims  of  the  same  kind  just  at  present,  and  also 
some  remnants  of  debt  to  pay  in  England — God,  he 
knows,  the  latter  how  reluctantly !  Can  the  Literary 
Fund  do  nothing  for  her  ?  By  your  interest,  which 
is  great  among  the  pious,  I  dare  say  that  something 
might  be  collected.  Can  you  get  any  of  her  books 
published?  Suppose  you  took  heV  as  author  in 
roy  place,  now  vacant  among  your  ragamufBtas  ?  fihe 
is  a  moral  and  pious  person,  and  will  shme  upon 
your  shelves.  But  seriously,  do  what  you  can  for 
her." 


LETTER  DV. 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

"  Genoa,  9bre  23d,  18S2. 
"  I  have  to  thank  you  for  a  parcel  of  books,  which 
are  very  welcome,  especially  Sir  Walter's  gift  of 
'Halidon  Hill.'  You  have  sent  me  a  copy  of  *  Wer- 
ner,' but  without  the  preface.  If  you  have  published 
it  without,  you  will  have  plunged  me  into  a  very  dis- 
agreeable dilemma,  because  I  shall  be  accused  of 
plagiarism  from  Miss  Lee's  German's  Tale,  wherea» 
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I  have  fully  and  freely  acknowledged  that  the  drama 
is  entirely  taken  from  the  story. 

^  I  return  you  the  Quarterly  Review,  uncut  and 
unopened,  not  from  disrespect,  or  disregard,  or  pique, 
but  it  is  a  kind  of  reading  which  I  have  some  time 
disused,  as  I  think  the  periodical  style  of  writing 
hurtful  to  the  habits  of  the  mind  by  presenting  the 
superficies  of  too  many  things  at  once.  I  do  not  know 
that  it  contains  any  thing  disagreeable  to  me — ^it  may 
or  it  may  not ;  nor  do  I  return  it  on  account  that  there 
may  be  an  article  which  you  hinted  at  in  one  of  your 
late  letters,  but  because  I  haye  left  off  reading  these 
kind  of  works,  and  should  equally  ha?e  returqied  you 
any  other  number. 

'^  I  am  obliged  to  take  m  one  or  two  abroad  be- 
cause solicited  to  do  so.  The  Edinburgh  came  before 
me  by  mere  chance  in  Galignani's  picnic  sort  of  ga- 
zette, where  he  had  inserted  a  part  of  it. 

"  You  will  liaye  received  various  letters  from  me 
lately,  in  a  style  which  I  used  with  reluctance;  but 
you  left  me  no  other  choice  by  your  absolute  refusal 
to  communicate  with  a  man  you  did  not  like  upon  the 
mere  simple  matter  of  transfer  of  a  few  papers  of  little 
consequence  (except  to  their  author),  and  which 
could  be  of  no  moment  to  yourself. 

^  I  hope  that  Mr  Kianaird  is  better.  It  is  strange 
that  you  never  alluded  to  his  accident,  if  it  be  true, 
as  stated  in  the  papers. 

^  I  am  yours,  &c.  8ec. 

^  I  hope  that  you  have  a  milder  winter  than  we 
have  had  here.  We  have  had  inundations  worthy 
of  the  Trent  or  Po,  and  the  conductor  (Franklin's)  of 
my  house  was  struck  (or  supposed  to  be  stricken)  by 
a  thunderbolt.  I  was  so  near  the  window  that  I  was 
dazzled  and  my  eyes  hurt  for  several  minutes,  and 
eveiy  body  in  the  house  felt  an  electric  shock  at  the 
moment.  JVfadame  Guiccioli  was  frightened,  as  you 
may  suppose. 

**  J  have  thought  since  that  your  bigots  would  have 
'  saddled  me  with  a  judgment,'  (as  Thwackum  did 
Square  when  he  bit  his  tongue  in  talking  metaphysics), 
if  any  thing  had  happened  of  consequence.  These 
fellows  always  forget  Christ  in  their  Christianity,  and 
what  he  said  when  *  the  tower  of  Siloara  fell.' 

^  To-day  is  the  9th,  and  the  lOtli  is  my  surviving 
daughter's  birthday.  I  have  ordered,  as  a  regale,  a 
mutton  chop  and  a  bottle  of  ale.  She  is  seven  years 
old,  I  believe.  Did  I  ever  tell  you  that  the  day  I  came 
of  age  I  dined  on  eggs  and  bacon  and  a  bottle  of  ale  ? 
For  once  in  a  way  they  are  my  favourite  dish  and 
drinkable,  but  as  neither  of  them  agree  with  me,  I 
never  ase  them  but  on  great  jubilees — once  in  four  or 
five  years  or  so. 

^i  see  somebody  represents  the  Hunts  and 
Mrs  Shelley  as  living  in  my  house :  it  is  a  falsehood. 
They  reside  at  soiqc  distance,  and  I  do  not  see  them 
twice  in  a  month.  I  haye  not  met  Mr  Hunt  a  dozen 
times  since  I  eame  to  Genoa,  or  near  it. 

"Yours  ever,  Sec." 


LETTER   DVI. 

TO  MR  MUHRAY. 

"  Genoa,  10bre25P,  1822. 
"  I  had  sent  you  back  the  Quarterly  without  peru- 


sal, having  resolved  to  read  no  more  reviews,  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent :  but  *  who  can  control  his  fate  f 
Oalignani,  to  whom  my  English  studies  are  confined, 
has  forwarded  a  copy  of  at  least  one  half  of  il  m  his 
indefatigable  oatch-penny  weekly  compilation;  and 
as,  *like  honour,  it  came  unlooked  for,'  I  have  looked 
through  it.  I  must  day  that,  upon  ,the  whole,  that 
is,  the  whole  of  the  Aa(f  which  I  have  read  (for  Ae 
other  half  is  to  be  the  segment  of  Galignani's  next 
week's  circular),  it  is  extremely  handsome,  and  any 
thiifg  but  unkjnd  or  unfair.  As  I  take  the  good  in 
good  part,  I  must  not,  norwill  not,  quarrel  with  the 
bad.  What  the  writer  says  of  Don  Juan  is  hanfa, 
but  it  is  inevitable.  He  must  follow,  or  at  least  not 
directly  oppose,  the  opinion  of  a  prevailing  and  yet 
not  very  firmly  seated  party.  A  Review  may  and 
will  direct  and  *  turn  awry'  the  currents  of  (pi- 
nion, but  it  must  not  directly  oppose  them.  Itai 
Juan  will  be  known,  by  and  by,  for  what  it  is  il 
tended,  a  Satire  on  abuses  of  the  present  states  of 
society,  and  not  an  eulogy  of  vice.  It  may  be  now 
and  then  voluptuous : — I  can't  hfclp  that.  Ariosto  ii 
worse;  Smollett  (see  Lord  Stnitweli  in  vol.  8d  of 
Roderick  Random)  ten  times  worse ;  and  Fielding  no 
better.  No  girl  will  ever  be  seduced  by  reading  Don 
Juan  : — ^no,  no;  she  will  go  to  Little's  poems  aod 
Rousseau's  Romans  for  that,  or  even  to  the  imma- 
culate De  Stael.  They  will  encourage  her,  and  not 
the  Don,  who  laughs  at  that,  and— >aiid— most  otiier 
things.    But  never  mind — ga  ira  ! 

♦       ♦       ♦    *  ♦        ♦        ♦ 

^  Now,  do  you  see  what  you  and  your  friends  do 
by  your  injudicious  rudeness  ? — actually  cement  a  sort 
of  connexi(m  which  you  strove  to  prevent,  and  vrhich, 
had  the  Hunts  prospered,  would  not  in.  all  probabilitj 
have  continued.  As  it  is,  I  will  not  quit  them  in 
their  adversity,  though  it  should  cost  me  chaiader, 
fame,  money,  and  the  usual  et  cetera. 

^My  original  motives  I  already  expkined  (in  the 
letter  which  you  thought  proper  to  show) :  they  an 
the  true  ones,  and  I  abide  by  them,  as  I  tell  you,  and 
I  told  Ldgh  Hunt  when  he  questioned  me  on  the 
subject  of  that  letter.  He  was  violently  hurt,  9pA 
never  will  forgive  me  at  bottom ;  but  I  can't  help  that 
I  never  meant  to  make  a  parade  of  it ;  bi^  if  he  chose 
to  question  me,  I  could  only  answer  ^,|^£ia?||nth: 
and  I  confess  I  did  not  see  any  thing  iii'f^' loiter  to 
h^rt  him,  unless  I  said  he  was^a  Sgit^^^&ikl 
don't  remember.  Had  their  Jouroal  gvhe  oa  mA, 
and  I  could  have  aided  to  make  it  better  for  them,  I 
should  then  have  left  them,  after  my  safe  pik>tage  off 
a  lee  shore,  to  make  a  prosperous  voyage  by  them* 
selves.  As  it  is,  I  ean't,  and  would  not,  if  I  ooi^ 
leave  them  among  the  breakers.  ^ 

^  As  to  any  community  of  feeling,  thqu^t,  or  (^ 
nion,  between  Ldgh  Hunt  and  me,  the|«^D  little  or 
none.  We  meet  rarely*  hardly  ever ;  but^,f|unk  him 
a  good-principled  and  able  man,  and  m^  do  as  I 
would  be  done  by.  I  do  not  know  wiifMB|Drid  he  hai 
lived  in,  but  I  have  lived  in  three  or  f(i^|pbat  none  of 
them  like  his  Keats  and  kangaroo  t^rr&xDoopita> 
Alas !  poor  Shelley !  how  we  would  have  laughed  had 
he  lived,  and  how  we  used  to  laugh  xtow  and  then,  at 
various  things  which  are  gnave  in  the  suburbs! 

^  You  are  all  nustakei^aBout  Shelley.  Xoa  do  not 
know  how  mild,  how  tollfant,  how  goodjte  im  in 
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ety ;  and  as  perfect  a  gendeman  as  eTer  crossed  a 
wing-room,  when  be  liked,  and  where  liked. 
I  have  some  thoughts  of  taking  a  run  down  to 
>le8  {solus,  or,  at  most,  cum  sold)  this  spring,  and 
:Jng,  when  I  have  studied  the  country,  a  Fifth  and 
til  Canto  of  Childe  Harold  :  but  this  is  merely  an 
k.  for  the  present,  and  I  have  other  excursions 

Toyages  in  my  mind.    The  busts*  are  finished : 
j/on  worthy  of  them  F 

**  Yours,  8ec. 

•♦N.  B. 
P.  S.  Mrs  Shelley  is- residing  with  the  Hunts  at 
ac  distance  from  me.  I  see  them  very  seldom,  and 
erally  on  account  of  their  business.  Mrs  Shelley, 
Hieire,  will-  go  to  England  in  the  spring. 
€k>unt  Gamba's  family,  the  father  and  mother 
daughter,  are  residing  with  me  by  Mr  Hill  (the 
ister's)  recommendation,  as  a  safer  asylum  from 
political  persecutions  than  they  could  have  in 
her  residence;  but  they  occupy  one  part  of  a 
i  house,  and  I  the  other,  and  our  establishments 
luite  separate. 

Since  I  haye  read  the  Quarterly,  I  shall  erase  two 
tree  passages  in  the  latter  six  or  seven  cantos^  in 
-H  I  had  lightly  stroked  over  two  or  three  of  your 
ors ;  but  I  will  not  return  evil  for  good.  I  liked 
t  I  read  of  the  article  much. 
^r  J.  Hunt  is  most  likely  the  publisher  of  the  new 
toe;  with  what  prospects  of  success  1  know  not, 
K^oes  it  very  much  matter,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
ed; but  I  ho{$e  that  It  may  be  of  use  to  him,  for 

ck  stiff,  sturdy,  conscientious  man,  and  I  like  him : 
^  such  a  one  as  Prynne  or  Pym  might  be.  I  bear 
Ho  ill-will  for  declining  the  Don  Juans. 
Itlave  you  aided  Madame  de  Yossy,  as  I  re- 
sted? I  sent  her  three  hundred  francs.  Recom- 
L<l  her,  win  you,  to  the  Literary  Fund,  or  to  some 
e^volence  within  your  circles." 


LETTER  DVn. 

TO  LADY  

"  Albaro,  November  10th,  1833. 

4>  «  «  ♦  «  « 

*  The  Chevalier  persisted  in  d^Iariug  himself  an 
Used  gentleman,  and  describing  yon  as  a  kind  of 
d  Calypso,  who  lead  astray  people  of  an  amatory 
position  without  giving  them  any  sort  of  compensa- 
p,  contenting  yourself,  it  seems,  with  only  making 
e  fool  instead  of  two,  which  is  the  more  approved 
ithod  of  proceeding  on  sbch  occasions.  For  my 
rt,  I  think,  you  are  quite  right ;  and  be  assured 
&i  me  that  a  woman  (as  society  is  constituted  in 
gland)  who  gives  any  advantage  to  a  man  may  ex- 
it a  loYer,  but  will  sooner  or  later  find  a  tyrant ; 
i  this  is  not  the  man's  fault  either,  perhaps,  but  is 
necessary  and  natural  result  of  the  circumstances 
society,  wliich,  in  fact,  tyrannize  over  the  man 


Of  the  bast  of  himself  by  Bartollini  he  says,  in  one  of 
omitted  letters  to  Mr  Murray—''  The  biMt  does  not  toru 
a  good  one^— though  it  may  be  IQce  for  aught  I  know, 
t  exactly  resembles  a  superannuated  Jesuit.*  Again, 
assure  you  Bartollini's  is  dreadful,  though  my  mind 
givei  me  that  it  is  hideously  like.  If  it  is,  I  cannot  be 
f  foofi  this  world,  for  it  ovibrlooks  seventy.*' 


equally  with  the  woman,  that  is  to  say,  if  either  of 
them  haTe  any  feeling  or  honour. 

^  You  can  write  to  me  at  your  leisure  and  inclina- 
tion. I  have  always  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim,  and 
found  it  justified  by  experience,  that  a  man  and  a 
woman  make  far  better  friendships  than  can  exist 
between  two  of  the  same  sex ;  but  these  with  this 
condition,  that  they  never  have  made,  or  are  to  make, 
love  with  each  other.  Lovers  may,  and,  indeed, 
generally  are  enemies,  but  they  never  can  be  friends ; 
because  there  must  sQways  be  a  spice  of  jealousy  and 
a  something  of  self  in  all  their  speculations. 

^  Indeed,  I  rather  look  upon  love  altogether  as  a 
sort  of  hostile  transaction,  very  necessary  to  make  or 
to  break  matches,  and  keep  the  world  going,  but  by 
no  means  a  sinecure  to  the  parties  concerned. 

^  Now,  as  my  love  perils  are,  I  believe,  pretty  well 
over,  and  yours,  by  all  accounts;'  are  never  to  begin, 
we  shall  be  the  best  friends  imaginable,  as  far  as  both 
are  concerned,  and  with  this  advantage,  that  we  may 
both  fall  to  loving  right  and  left  through  all  our  ac- 
quaintance, without  either  suUenness  or  sorrow  from 
that  amiable  passion  which  are  its  inseparable  at-  ' 
tendants. 

^Believe  me,  fee." 

LETTER  DVIII. 

TO  MR  MOORE. 

"  Genoa,  February  20th,  1823. 
'^Mt  DEAR  TOM, 

^  I  must  again  refer  you  to  those  two  letters  ad- 
dressed to  you  at  Passy  before  I  read  your  speech  in 
Galignani,  Sec,  and  which  you  do  not  seem  to  have 
received.* 

^Of  Hunt  I  see  little — once  a  month  or  so,  and 
then  on  his  own  business,  generally.  Yoy  may  easily 
suppose  that  I  know  too  little  of  Hampstead  and  his 
satellites  to  have  much  communion  or  community  with 
him.  My  whole  present  relation  la  him  arose  from 
Shelley's  unexpected  vrreck.  You  would  not  have 
hftd  me  leave  him  in  the  street  with  his  family,  would 
you?  and  as  to  the  other  plan  you  mention,  you  forget 
how  it  would  kumiliate  him — that  his  writings  should 
be  supposed  to  be  dead  weight  !f  Think  a  moment 
— he  is  perhaps  the  vainest  man  on  earth,  at  least  his 
own  friends  say  so  pretty  loudly ;  and  if  he  were  in 
other  circumstances,  I  might  be  tempted  to  take  him 
down  a  peg;  but  not  now, — it  would  be  cruel.  It  is 
a  cursed  business;  but  neither  the  motive  nor  the 
means  rest  upon  my  conscience,  and  it  happens  that 
he  and  his  brother  have  been  so  ifiT  benefited  by  the 
publication  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view.  His  brother 
is  a  steady,  bold  fellow^  such  as  Prynne,  for  example, 
and  full  of  moral,  and,  I  hear,  physical  courage. 

^  ^d  you  are  really  recanting,  or  softem'ng  to  the 
clergy !  It  will  do  little  good  for  you — ^it  is  you,  not 
the  poem^  they  are  at.  Tliey  will  say  they  frightened 
you — forbid  it,  Ireland ! 

**  YouijB  ever, 

«N.  B." 

*  I  was  never  lucky  enough  to  recover  these  two  letters, 
though  frequent  inquiries  were  made  about  them  at  the 
French  post-office. 

t  The  pifssage  in  one  of  my  letters  to  which  he  here  re- 
fers diall  be  given  presently. 
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Lord  Byron  had  now,' for  some  time,  as  may  be 
ooliected  from  his  letten,  begun  to  fancy  that  his  repu- 
tation in  England  was  on  the  wane.  The  same  thirst 
•after  fame,  with  the  same  sensitivf^ness  to  erery  pass- 
ing chance  of  popular  favour,  which  ]ed  Tasso  at  last 
to  look  upon  himself  as  the  mcM  despised  of  writers,'*' 
had  more  than  once  di^osed  Lord  Byron,  in  the  midst 
of  all  his  triumphs,  if  not  to  doubt  their  reality,  at  least 
to  distrust  their  continuance ;  and  sometimes  even, 
with  that  painful  skill  which  sensibility  supplies,  to 
extract  out  of  the  brightest  tributes  of  success  some 
omen  of  future  failure,  or  symptom  of  decline.  New 
successes,  however,  still  came  to  dissipate  these  bod- 
ings  of  diffidence,  nor  was  it  till  after  his  unlucky 
coalition  with  Mr  Hunt  in  the  Liberal,  that  any 
grounds  for  such  a  suspicion  ^of  his  having  declined 
in  public  favour  showed  themselves. 

The  chief  inducenfuits,  on  the  part  of  Lord  Byron, 
to  this  unworthy  alliance  were,  in  the  first  place,  a 
•wish  to  second  the  kind  views  of  his  friend  Shelley  in 
iQviting  Mr  Hunt  to  join  him  in  Italy ;  and,  in  the 
next,  a  desire  to  avail  himself  of  the  aid  of  one  so 
experienced,  as  an  editor^  in  the  favourite  project  he 
had  now  so  long  contemplated,  of  a  periodical  work, 
in  which  all  the  i^ariods  offspring  of  his  genius  might 
be  received  fast  as  they  sprung  to  light/  With  such 
opinions,  howeveir,  as  he 'had  long  entertained  of 
Mr  Hunt's  character  and  talents,-f-  it  must  be  owned 
that  the  facility  with  which  he  now  admitted  him — 
not  certainly  to  any  degree  of  confidence  or  intimacy, 
but  to  a  declared  fellowship  of  fame  and  interest  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  is  an  inconsistency  not  easily 
to  be  acbounted  for,  and  argued,,  at  all  events,  a 
strong  confidence  in  the  antidotal  power  of  his  own 
name  to  resist  the  ridicule  of  such  an  association. 

As  long  as  Shelley  lived,  the  regard  which  Lord 
Byron  entertained  for  him  extended'its  influence  also 
over  his  relations  with  his  friend;  the.suaviQr  and 
good-breeding  of  Shelley  interposing  a  sort  of  soften- 
ing medium  in  the  way  of  those  unpleasant  collisions 
which  afterwards  took  place,  and  which,  frpm  what 
is  k|iown  of  both  parties,  may  be  easily  conceived^^o 
have  been  alike  trying  to  the  patience  of  the  patron 
and  the  >^vanity  of  the  dependent.  That  even,  how- 
ever^ during  the  lifetime  of  th^ir  common  friend,  there 
had  occurred  some  of  those  humiliating  misunderstand- 
ing which  monf^  engenders, — humiliating  on  both 
sides,  as  if  frpm  the  very  nature  of  the  dross  that 
gives  rise  to  them, — will  appear  from  the  following 
letter  ofShelley's,  vi^bich  I  find  among  the  papers  in 
my  hands. 

TO  LORD  BYRON. 

"  February  l^h,  1823. 
•*  MY  DEAR  LORD   BYROH,  ♦ 

**  I  enclose  you  a  letter  from  Hunt,  which  annoys 
me  on  more  than  one  account.    You  will  observe  the 


*  In  one  of  his  Letters  this  poet  says ;— "  Non  posso 
negare  che  io  mi  doglio  oltramtsura  di  esser  stato  tftnto 
disprezzato  dal  iQondo  quanto  non  h  altro  scrittore  dt 
questo  secolo."  In  another  letter,  however,  after  coip- 
plaining  of  being  "  perseguitato  da  molti  piu  che  non  era 
convenevole,"  he  adds,  with  a  proud  prescience  of  his 
future  fame,  **  Laondd  stimo  di  potermene  ragionevol- 
Biente  richiamare  aUa  poBteriik.''  * 

f  See  Letter  CCCXVU,  page 287. 


M     it 


postscript,  and  you  know  me  well  enough  tofeelkw 
painful  a  task  is  set  me  in  commenting  up<a  it.  Bat 
had  urged  me  more  than  once  to  ask  you  to  kadtai 
this  money.    My  answer  consisted  in  sending  hiaii 
I  could  spare,  which  I  have  now  literally  done.  Tv 
kindness  in  fitting  up  a  part  of  your  own  house  forli 
accommodation  I  sensibly  felt,  and  willingly  aecefi 
ed  from  you  on  h|s  part,  but,  believe  me,  witluii 
the  slightest  intention  of  imposing,  or,  ifl  coakllieif| 
it,  allowing  to  be  imposed,  any  heavier  task  on  jov 
purse.  Asit  has  come  to  this  in  spite  of  my  exerdoot 
I  will  not  conceal  from  you  the  low  ebb  of  mj  mn 
money  affairs  in  the  present  moment,— that  is,  iq 
absolute  incapacity  of  assisting  Hunt  farther. 

**  I  do  not  think  poor  Hunt's  promise  to  pay  ii  i 
given  time  is  worth  very  much ;  but  mine  is  leas  nlijeet 
to  uncertainty » and  I  should  be  happy  to  be  respavli 
for  any  engc^ement  he  may  have  proposed  to  jfL 
I  am  so  much  annoyed  by  this  subject  thatl  Mf 
know  what  to  write,  and  much  less  whatj0  8ay;isl 
I  have  need  of  all  your  indulgence  in  judgiigbilli 
my  feelings  and  expressions. 

I  shall  see  you  by  and  by.     Bielieve  me, 

^  Yours  most  faithkilly  and  sineeidy, 

"  P.  B.  SnnxKi." 


Of  the  book  in  which  Mr.  Hunt  has  duwgbt  ii 
decent  to  revenge  upon  the  dead  the  pain  of  to 
obligations  he  had,  in  his  hour  oi  need,  aoeqiii'i 
from  the  living,  I  am  luckily  saved  from  the  diittslt ! 
of  speaking  at  any  length;'  by  the  utter  and  oat  i 
deserved  oblivion  into  which  his  volume  has  {aQekj 
Never,  indeed,  was  the  right  feeling  of  theworU 
upon  such  subjects  more  creditably  displayed  Ihu  in  i 
the  reception  given  universally  to  that  unjeneiNi 
bookr$ — even  those  the  least  disposed  to  think  appnf* 
ingly  of  liOrd  Byron  havings  shrunk  back  fron  soeh 
a  corroboration  of  their  own  opinion  as  couid  be 
afforded  by   one  who   did   not    blush  to  owe  ltt, 
authority,    as    an   accuser,    to    the  -  facilities  tf| 
observation  he  had  enjoyeci^  by  having  been  shdlcfei ; 
and  fed  under  the  very  roof  of  the  man  vrfaoa  be  j 
maligned.  | 

With  respect  to  the  hostile  feeling  mwniffiM  ii  | 
Mr.  Hunt's  work  towards  myself,  the  soferevopl 
shall  take  is,  to  lav  before  my  readers  tiieyMSgeii 
one  of  my  letters  which  provoked  it;  and  wluck  IQ 
cl#ira,  at  least,  the  merit  of  not  being  a  covol  attack, 
ais  throughout  the  whole  of  my  remonstrances  H' j 
Lord  Byron  on  the  subject,  of  his  new  literary  alE^ 
not  a  line  did  I  ever  vnrite  respecting  aiber  v. 
Shelley  or  Mr.  Hunt  which  I  was  not  fully  prepaniii 
from  long  knowledge  of  my  corrrespondent,  to  fd 
that  he  had  instantly,  and  as  a  matter  of  oounit 
communicated  to  them.    That  this  want  ofrrtcrf*f 
was  a  fault  in  my  noble  friend,  I  am  not  incHaed  nj 
d^ny;  but,  being  undisguised,  it  was  easily  gwdi'' 
against,    and,    when    guarded    against, .  lMnl»  | 
Besides,  such  is  the  penalty  generally  to  fas  pu^ 
irankness  of  character;  and  they  who  oodd  Mii 
flattered  themselves  tha^^ouc  so  op^i  about  hit  oMj . 
affairs  as  Lord  Byron  would  \ie  much  more  diBCf>" 
wtiere  the  confidences  of  others  Vere  conofOMi 
would  have  had  tjieir  own  imprudence,  not  biir^ 
blame  for  any  injury  tliat  their  dependence  ufn)k 
\  ti«fi.x«c<j^&3bjihiQu^htont]ieai.  j 
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The  followiog  is  the  passage,  which  Lord  Byron, 

1  take  for  granted,  showed  to  Mr.  Hunt,  and  to 

'v^hich  one  of  his  letters  to  myself  (February  90)  refers : 

^  I  am  most  anxious  to  know  that  you  mean  to 

emerge  out  of  the  Liberal.    It  grieves  me  to  urge  any 

^liog  so  much  against  Hunt's  interest ;  but  I  should 

x^ot  hesitate  to  use  the  same  language  to  himself^ 

^vvere  I  near  him.    I  would/  if  I  were  you,  serve  him 

ms  erery  possible  way  but  this — I  would  give  him  (if 

■be  would  accept  of  it)  the  profits  of  the  same  works, 

'published  separately — but  I  would^  not  mix  myself 

'^jap  in  this  way  with  others.    I  would  not  become  a 

jpartner  in  this  sort  of  miscellaneous  *pot  au  feu,* 

"xvhere  the  bad  flavour  of  one  ingredient  is  sure  to  taint 

ciU  dierest.    I  would  be,  if  I  were  you,  alone,  single- 

lianded,  and,  as  such,  invincible." 

While  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Hunt,  \  shall  avail 
myself  of  the  opportunity  it  affijtrds  me  of  introducing 
some  pwtions  of  a  letter  addressed  to^i  friend  of  that 
gentleman  by  Lord  Byrop,  in  consequence  of  an 
appeal  made  to  the  feelings  of  the  latter  on  the  score 
of  his  professed  ''friendship"  for  Mr.  Hunt.  The 
avowals  he  here  makes  are,  I  own,  startling,  and 
must  be  taken  with  more  than  the  usual  allowance, 
not  only  for  the  particular  mood  of  temper  or  spirits 
in  which  the  letter  was  written,  but  for  the  influence 
also  of  such  8%ht,  casual  piquefi  and  resentments  as 
might  have  been,  just  then,  in  their  darkening  transit 
through  his  mind, — indisposing  him,  for  the  moment, 
\d  those  among  his  friends  whom,  in  a  sunnier  mood, 
he  would  have  proclaimed  as  his  most  chosen  and 
dearest. 


1 


LETTER  DIX. 


TO  MBS 


^  ships.  I  did  not  even  feel  it  for  Shelley,  however 
much  I  admired  and  esteemed  him ;  so  that  you  see 
not  even  vanity  could  bribe  me  into  it,  for,  of  all 
men,  Shelley  thought  highest  of  my  taleilt8,~and, 
perhaps,  of  my  disposition. 

^  I  win  do  my  duty  by  my  intimates,  upon  the 
principle  of  doing  as  you  would  be  done  by.  I  have 
done  so,  I  trust,  in  most  instances.  I  may  be  pleased 
with  their  conversation — rejoice  in  their  success — be 
glad  to  do  them  service,  or  to  receive  their  counsel 
and  assistance  in  return.  But,  as  for  friends  and 
friendship,  I  have  (as  I  ahready  said)  named  the  only 
remaining  male  for  whom  I  feel  any  thing  of  the  kind, 
excepting,  perhaps,  Thomas  Moore.  I  have  had,  and 
may  have  stiU,  a  thousand  friends,  as  they  are  called, 
in  life,  who  are  like  one's  partners  in  the  waltz  of 
this  world,  not  much  remembered  when  the  ball  is 
over,  though  very  pleasant  for  the  time.  Habit,  bu- 
siness, and  companionship  in  pleasure  or  in  pain,  are 
links  of  a  similar  kind,  and  the  same  faith  in  politics 
is  another."        ♦        ♦        ♦ 


LETTfeR  DX. 


^  I  presume  that  you,  at  least,  know  enough  of  me 
ta  be  sure  that  I  could  have  no  intention  to  insult 
Hunt's  poverty.  On  the  contrary,  I  honour  him  for 
it ;  for  I  know  what  it  is,  having'  been  ds  much  em- 
barrassed as  ever  he  was,  without  perceiving  aught 
in  it  to  diminish  an  honourable  man's  sdf-respect.  If 
you  mean  to  say  that,  had  he  been  a  wealthy  man,  I 
would  have  joined  in  this  Journad,  I  answer  in  the 
negative.  ***  I  engaged  in  the  Journal  from  good- 
win  towards  him,  added  to  respect  for  his  charac^r, 
literary  and  personal ;  and  no  less  for  his  political 
courage,  as  well  as  regret  for  his  present  circum- 
stances :  I  did  this  in  the  hope  that  he  might,  with 
the  same  aid  from  literary  friends  of  literary  contri- 
butions (which  is  requisite  for  all  Journals  of  a 
mixed  nature),  render  himself  independent. 


*^  I  have  always  treated  him,  in  our  personal  inter- 
course, witli  such  scrupulous  delicacy,  tliat  I  hove 
forborne  intruding  advice,  which  I  ihougllrt  miglit  be 
disagreeable,  lest  he  should  impute  it  to  what  is 
called '  taking  advantage  of  a  man's  situation.' 

**  As  to  friendship,  it  is  a  propensity  in  which  my 
genius  is  veiy  limited.  I  do  not  know  the  male  hu- 
man being,  except  Lord  Gare,  the  friend  of  my  in- 
fanpy,  for  whom  I  feel  any  thing  that  deserves  the 
name.    All  my  others  are  men  of  the  world  friend- 


TO  LADY 


♦  ♦  ♦ 


L 


"  Genoa,  Marcb  S8th,  182S. 

♦        ♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

** Mr  Hill  is  here:  I  dined  with  him  on  Saturday 
before  last;  and  on  leaving  his  house  at  S.  P.  d'A- 
rena,  my  carriage  broke  down.  I  w^ked  home, 
about  three  miles,  no  very  great  feat  of  pedestrian- 
ism  ;  but  either  the  coming  out  of  hot  rooms  into  a 
bleak  wind  chilled  me,  or  the  walkmg  up-hill  to  Al- 
baro  heated  i^e,  or  something  or  other  set  me  wrong, 
and  next  day  I  had  an  inflammatory  attack  in  the 
face,  to  which  I  have  been  subject  this  winter  for 
the  first  time,  and  I  suffered  a  good  deal  of  pain,  but 
no  peril.  My  health  is  now  much  as  usual.  *  Mr 
Hill  is,  I  believe,  occupied  with  his  diplomacy.'  I 
shall  give  him  your  message  when  I  see  him  again. 

^  My  nam6, 1  see  m  the  papers,  has  been  dragged 
into  the  unhappy  Portsmouth  business,  of  which  all 
that  I  know  is  very  succinct.  Mr  H is  my  soli- 
citor. I  found  him  so  when  I  was  ten  years  old — at 
my  uncle's  death — and  he  was  continued  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  my  legal  business.  He  asked  me,  by  a 
civil  epistle,  as  an  old  acquaintance  of  his  family,  to 
be  present  at  the  marriage  of  Miss  H-- — .  I  went 
very  reluctantly,  one  misty  mommg  (for  I  had  been 
up  at  two  balls  ail  night),  to  witness  the  ceremony, 
which  I  could  not  very  well  refuse  withdut  affrpnting 
a  man  who  had  never  ofiended  me.  I  saw  nothing 
particular  in  the  marriage.  Of  course  I  could  not 
know^.  the  preliminaries,  except  from  what  he  said, 
not  having  been  present  at  the  wooing,  nor  after  it, 
for  I  walked  home,  and  they  went  into  the  country 
as  soon  as  they  had  promised  and  vowed.  Out  of 
this  simple  fact  I  hear  the  D6bats  de  Paris  h^s  quoted 
Miss  H.  as  '  autrefois  tres  li^e  avec  le  c^lebre,'<^c. 
&c.  I  am  obliged  to  him  for  the  celebrity,  but  beg 
leave  to  dedine  the  liaison,  which  is  quite  untrue ; 
my  liaison  was  with  her  father,  in  the  unsentimental 
shape  of  long  lawyers'  bills,  through  the  m^ium  of 
jvhich  I  hav^  had  to  pay  him  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
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pounds  within  dieae  few  yean.    She  was  not  pretty, 

and  I  suspect  that  the  indefatigable  Mr  A was 

(like  all  her  people)  more  attracted  by  her  title  than 
her  charms.  I  regret  very  much  that  I  was  present 
at  the  prologue  to  the  happy  state  of  horsewhipping 
and  black  jobs,  &c.  &c  but  I  could  not  foresee  that 
a  man  was  to  turn  out  mad,  who  had  gone  about  the 
world  for  fifty  years,  as  competent  to  yote,  and  walk 
at  large ;  nor  did  he  seem  to  me  more  insane  than  any 
other  person  going  to  be  married. 

^  I  have  no  objection  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
Marquis  Palaricini,  if  he  wishes  it.    Lately  I  ha?e 
gone  little  into  society,  English  or  foreign,  for  I  had 
seen  all  that  was  worth  seeing  in  the  former  before  I 
left  England,  and  at  the  time  of  life  when  I  was  more 
disposed  to  like  it ;  and  of  the  latter  I  had  a  suffi- 
ciency in  the  few  first  years  of  my  residence  in  Swit- 
zerland, chiefly  at  Madame  de  StaeKs,  where  I  went 
'  sometimes,  till  I  grew  tired  of  conversazioni  and  car- 
nivals, with  their  appendages ;  and  the  bore  is,  that 
if  you  go  once,  you  are  expected  to  be  there  daily, 
or  rather  nightly.   I  went  the  round  of  the  most  noted 
soirees  at  Venice  or  elsewhere  (where  I  remained 
not  any  time)  to  the  Benzona,  and  the  Albrizzi,  and 
the  Michelli,  &c.  &c.,  and  to  the  Cardinals  and  the 
rapous  potentates  of  the  Legation  m  Romagna  (that 
is,  Ravenna),  and  only  receded  for  the  sake  of  quiet 
when  I  came  into  Tuscany.    Besides,  if  I  go  into 
society,  I  generally  get,  in  the  lon^  run,  into  some 
scrape  of  some  kind  or  other,  *which  don't  occur  in 
my  solitude.   However,  I  am  pretty  well  settled  now, 
by  time  and  temper,  vthich  is  so  far  lucky,  as  it  pre- 
vents restlessness ;  but,  as  I  said  before,  as  an  ac- 
quaintance of  yours,  I  will  be  ready  and  willing  to 
know  your  friends.    He  may  be  a  sort  of  connexion 
for  aught  I  know  ;  for  a  Palavicini,  of  Bologna,  I 
believe,  married  a  distant  relative  of  mine  half  a  cen- 
tury ago.    I  happen  to  know  the  fact,  as  he  and  his 
spouse  had  an  annuity  of  five  hundred  pounds  on  my 
uncle's  property,  which  ceased  at  his  demise,  though 
I  recollect  hearing  they  attempted,  natturally  enough, 
to  make  it  survive  him.    If  I  can  do  any  thing  for 
you  here,  or  elsewhere,  pray  order,  and  be  obeyed.'* 


LETTER  DXI. 

TO  ME  MOORE. 

«  Genoa,  AprU  2d,  1823. 

**I  have  just  seen  some  friends  of  yours,  who  paid 
me  a  visit  yesterday,  which,  in  honour  of  them  and 
of  you,  I  returned  to-day ;— as  I  reserve  my  bear- 
skin ^d  teeth,  and  paws  and  claws,  for  our  enemies. 

"  I  have  also  seen  Henry  P  *  *,  Lord  H  ♦  ♦'s  son, 
whom  I  had  not  looked  upon  since  I  left  him  a  pretty 
mild  boy,  without  a  neckcloth^  in  a  jacket,  ^nd  in 
delicate  health,  seven  long  years  agone^  at  the  period 
of  mine  eclipse— the  third,  I  believe,  as  I  have  gene- 
rally one  every  two  or  three  years.  I  think  that  he 
has  the. softest  and  most  amiable  expression  of  coun- 
,  tenance  I  ever  saw,  and  manners  correspondent.  If 
to  those  he  can  add  hereditary  talents,  he  will  keep 
the  name  of  F  *  *  in  all  its  freshness  for  half  a  cen- 
tury more,  I  hope.  I  speak  from  a  transient  glimpse 
—but  J  love  still  to  yield  to  such  impressions;  for  I 
have  ever  found  t^at  those  I  liked  longest  and  best, 


I  took  to  at  first  sight;  and  I  alvrays  liked  tb 
— perhaps^  in  part,  from  some  resemUanee 
less  fortunate  part  Of  our  destinies — ^I  mean,  to 
mistakes,  his  lameness.  But  there  is  this  d^ 
that  he  appears  a  halting  angel,  who  has  t 
against  a  star ;  whilst  I  am  Le  DuAle  Boitet 
soubriquet,  which  I  marvel  that,  amongst  tlu 
rious  nominis  umBra,  the  Orthodox  haTe  d 
upon. 

"  Your  other  allies,  whom  I  have  found  veryt 

able  personages,  are  Milor  B  *  *  and  ipousef  i 

ling  with  a  very  handsome  companion,  in  the  i 

of  a  *  French  Count,*  (to  use  Farquhar's  phn 

the  Beaux  Stratagem)  who  has  all  the  air  of  i 

pidon  dechainS,  and  is  one  of  the  few  spedn 

have  seen  of  our  ideal  of  a  Frenchman  hefoi 

RevolutioA~an  old  friend  with  a  new  bee, 

whose  like  I  never  thought  that  we  should  look 

Miladi  seems  highly  literary, — to  which,  an 

honour's  acquaintance  with  the  family,  I  at 

the  pleasure  of  having  seen  them.    She  is  a] 

pretty,  even  in  a  morning,— a  species  of  be 

which  the  sun  of  Italy  does  not  shine  so  fre 

as  the  chandelier.    Certaihly,  EnglishwoBH 

better  than  their  continental  neighbours  of  |; 

sex.    M  *  *  seems  very  good-natured,  but  i 

tamed,  sinc6  I  recoUeet  him  in  all  the  glory 

and  snulT- boxes,  and  uniforms,  and  theatric 

speeches  in  our  house—**  I  mean,  of  peer^'- 

refer  you  to  Pope — whom  you  don't  read  aj 

appreciate — for  that  quotation,  which  you  m 

to  be  poetical)  and  sitting  to  Stroeling,  thi 

(do  you  remember  our  visit,  with  Lecku 

German?)  to  be  depicted  as  one  of  the  '. 

Agincourt,  ^with  his  long  sword,  saddle 

Whack  fal  de,  &c.  &c.' 

^I  have  been  unwell — caught  a  cold  an 

mation,  which  menaced  a  conflagration,  afi 

with  our  ambassador.  Monsieur  Hill, — ^not 

the  dinner,  but  my  carriage  broke  down  in 

home,  and  I  had  to  walk  some  miles,  up  h 

after  hot  rooms,  in  a  very  bleak,  windy  eve 

over-hotted,  or  ov^r-colded  myself.     I  have 

so  robustious  as  formerly,  ever  since  the  lasl 

when  I  fell  ill  after  a  long  swim  in  the  Medil 

and  have  never  been  quite  right  up  to  th 

writing.    1  am  thin, — perhaps  thinner  thai 

me,  when  I  was  nearly  transpareut,  in  I 

am  oblige^  to  be  moderate  of  my  mouth,  wh 

theless,  won't  prevent  me  (the  gods  wil 

dining  with  your  friends  the  day  after  to-mc 

**  They  give  me  a  very  good  account  of  y 

your  nearly '  Emprisoned  Angels.'    But  w 

change  your  title  ?— you  will  regret  this  « 

The  bigots  are  not  to  be  conciliated ;  ai 

were — are  they  worth  it?     I  suspect  thi 

more  orthodox  Christian  than  you  are ;  and 

I  see  a  real  Christian,  either  in  practice  or 

(for  I  never  yet  found  the  man  who  coul 

either,  when  put  to  the  proof,)  I  &m  h 

But,  till  then,  I  cannot  truckle  to  tithe-moo 

can  I  imagine  what  has  made  you  circui 

Seraphs. 

^  I  have  been  far  more  persecuted  than ; 
may  judge  by  my  present  dieoadence, — ^fo 
that  I  am  as  low  in  popularity  and  bookse 
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an  be.  At  least  so  my  friends  assure  me — 
I  on  their  beneToIence !  This  they  attribute 
;  but  they  are  wrong — it  must  be,  partly  at 
niag  to  myself ; — ^be  it  so.  As  to  Hnnt,  I 
ot  having  turned  him  to  starve  in  the  streets 
personal  honour  which  might  have  accrued 
ih  genuine  philanthropy.  I  really  act  upon 
)  in  this  matter,  for  we  have  nothing  much  in 
;  and  I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  despairiog 
a  of  trying  to  do  something  for  a  man  v^lio 
icapable  or  unwilling  to  do  any  thing  further 
elf, — at  least,  to  the  purpose.  It  is  like  puU- 
m  out  of  a  river  who  directly  throws  himself 

For  the  last  three  or  four  years  Shelley 
,  and  had  once  actually  extricated  him.  I 
Dce  his  demise, — and  even  before, — done  what 
:  but  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  make  this  per- 

I  want  Hunt  to  return  to  England^  for  which 
[furnish  him  vrith  the  means  in  comfort;  and 
ition  ikere,  on  the  whole,  is  bettered,  by  the 
t  of  a  portion  of  his  debts,  &c. ;  and  he  would 
he  spot  to  continue  his  Journal,  or  Journals, 
>  brother,  who  seems  a  sensible,  plain,  sturdy, 
luring  person."       *        ¥       *        * 

new  intimacy  of  which  he  here  announces  the 
acement,  and  which  it  was  gratifying  to  me, 
!ommon  friend  of  all,  to  find  that  he  had  formed, 
ource  of  much  pleasure  to  him  during  the  stay 
oble  acquaintances  at  Genoa.  So  long,  indeed, 
persuased  himself  that  his  countiymen  abroad 
irded  him  in  no  other  light  than  as  an  outlaw 
OYf,  that  every  new  instance  he  met  of  friendly 
on. from  them  was  as  much  a  surprise  as  plea- 
him ;  and  it  was  evident  that  to  his  mind  the 
of  Engli^  associations  and  habitudes  always 
t  with  it  a  sense  of  refreshment,  like  that  of 
I  his  native  air. 

I  the  view  of  indacmg  these  friends  to  prolong 
iy  at  Genoa,  he  suggested  tlieir  taking  a  pretty 
Ued  ^  n  Paradise,"  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
I,  and  accompanied  them  to  look  at  it.  Upon 
sasion  it  was  that,  on  the  lady  expressing  some 
ns  of  residing  there,  he  produced  the  following 
ptu,  which — but  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
!  was  not  so  '^ chary  of  his  fame"  as  to  fear 
In  such  trifles— I  should  have  thought  hardly 
ranscribing. 

'Beneath  ♦  ♦  ♦  'a  eyes 

The  reclaim'd  Paradise 
Should  be  free  as  the  former  from  evil ; 

fiat,  if  the  new  Eve 

For  au  apple  should  grieve. 
What  mortal  would  not  play  the  devil  ?"* 

her  copy  of  verses  addressed  by  him  to  the 
dy,  whose  beauty  and  talent  might  well  have 

a  warmer  tribute  from  such  a  pen,  is  yet  too 
ing  as  descriptive  of  the  feeling  of  age  now 

so  prematurely  over  him,  to  be  omitted  in 
iges. 


Genoese  wits  had  already  applied  this  threadbare 
imself.  Taking  it  into  their  heads  that  this  villa 
vas  also,  I  believe,  a  Casa  Salazzo)  had  been  the 
1  on  for  his  own  residence ,  they  said  *  U  Diavolo  6 
ntratoin  Paradiso.' 


*T0  THE  COUNTESS  OF  B  *  *  *  •  * 

1. 

«  You  have  ask'd  for  a  verse :— the  request 
In  a  rhymer  'twere  strange  to  deny, 
But  my  ffippocrene  was  but  my  breast. 
And  my  feelings  (its  fountain)  are  dry. 


*  Were  I  now  as  I  was,  I  had  sung 

What  Lawrence  has  painted  so  well ; 

fiut  the-strain  would  expire  on  my  tongne, 

And  the  theme  is  too  soft  f<^  my  shell, 

3. 

'^  I  am  ashes  where  once  I  was  flre,^ 
And  the  bard  in  my  bosom  is  dead  ; 
What  I  loved  I  now  merely  admire. 
And  my  heart  is  as  gray  as  my  head. 


*  My  life  is  not  dated  by  years- 
There  are  moments  which  act  as  a  plough. 
And  there  is  not  a  furrow  appears 
But  is  deep  in  my  soul  as  my  brow. 

6. 

*Let  the  young  and  the  brilliant  aspire 
To  sing  what  I  gaze  on  in  vain ; 

For  sorrow  has  torn  from  my  lyre 
The  string  which  was  worthy  the  strain. 


«B.» 


The  following  letters  written  during  the  stay  of  this 
party  at  Genoa  will  be  found, — some  of  them  at 
least, — ^not  a  little  curious, 


LETTER  DXII 

TO  THB  EARL  OF  B  *  *. 

«AprU5th,]SS3. 
^  MY  DEAR  LORD, 

"How  is  your  gout?  or  rather,  how  are  you?  I 
return  the  Count  *  **»  Journal,  which  is  a  very  ex- 
traordinary production,!  and  of  a  most  melancholy 
truth  in  all  that  regards  high  life  in  England.  J  know, 
or  knew,  personally,  most  of  the  personages  and  so- 
cieties which  he  describes ;  and  after  reading  his  re- 
marks have  the  sensation  fresh  upon  mens  if  I  had 
seen  them  yesterday.  I  would  however  plead  in  behalf 
of  some  few  exceptions,  which  I  will  mention  by  and 
by.  The  most  singular  thing  is,  how  he  should  have 
penetrated  not  the  fact,  but  the  mystery  of  the  Eng- 
lish ennui,  at  two-and-twenty.  I  was  about  the 
same  age  when  I  made  the  same  discovery,  in  almost 
precisely  the  same  circles — (for  there  is  scarcely  a 
person  mentioned  whom  I  did  not  see  nightly  or  daily, 
and  was  acquainted  more  or  less  intimately  with  most 
of  them) — but  I  never  could  have  described  it  so  well. 
Ilfaut  etre  Franqais  to  effect  this. 

^  But  he  ought  also  to  have  been  in  the  country 
during  the  hunting  season,  with  *  a  select  party  of 
distinguished  guests,'  as  the  papers  term  it.  'He 
ought  to  have  seen  the  gentlemen  after  dinner  (on  the 
hunting  days),  and  the  soiree  ensuing  thereupon — and 

t  In  another  letter  to  Lord  B*  *  be  says  of  this  gentle - 
roan,  <'  he  seems  to  have  all  the  qualities  requisite  to  have 
figured  in  his  brother-in-law's  ancestor's  Memoirs.* 
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the  womeo  looking  as  if  they  had  hunted,  or  rather 
been  hunted;  and  I  could  have  wished  that  he  had 
been  at  a  dinner  in  town,  which  I  recollect  at  Lord 
C  *  ^'s — smair,  but  select,  and  composed  of  the  most 
amusing  people.  The  dessert  was  hardly  on  the  ta- 
ble, when,  out  of  twelve,  I  counted  >Eve  euleep;  of 
that  five,  there  were  Tietneyy  Lord  ^  *,  and  Lord 
*  ^— I  forget  the  other  two,  but  they  were  either  wits 
or  orators— perhaps  poets. 

^  My  residence  in  the  East  and  in  Italy  has  made 
me  somewhat  indulgent  of  the  siesta — but  then  they 
set  r^ukurly  about  it  in  warm  countries,  and  perform 
it  in  selitude  (or  at  most  in  a  tSte-a-tSte  with  a  proper 
companion),  and  retire  quietly  to  their  rooms  to  get 
out  of  the  8un*s  way  foritn  hour  or  two. 

^  Altogether,  your  friend's  Journal  is  a  very  formi- 
dable production.  Alas !  our  dearly  betoved  coun- 
trymen have  only  discovered  that  they  are  tired,  and 
not  that  they  are  tiresome ;  and  I  suspect  that  the 
communication  of  the  latter  unpleasant  verity  will 
not  be  better  receive  than  truths  usually  are.  I 
have  read  the  whole  with  great  attention  and  in- 
struction. I  am  too  good  a  patriot  to  say  pleasure — 
at  least  I  won't  say  so,  whatever  I  may  think.  I 
showed  it  (I  hope  no  breach  of  confidence),  to  a 
young  Italian  lady  of  rank,  trks  instruite  also;  and 
who  passes,  or  passed,  for  being  one  of  the  three  most 
celebrated  belles  in  the  district  of  Italy,  where  her 
famiTy  and  connexions  resided  in  less  troublesome 
times  as  to  politics  (which  is  not  Genoa,  by  the  way), 
and  she  was  delighted  with  it,  and  says  that  she  has 
derived  a  better  notion  of  English  society  from  it  than 
from  all  Madame  deStael's  metaphysical  disputations 
on  the  same  subject,  in  her  work  on  the  Revoliition. 
I  beg  that  you  will  thank  the  young  philosopher,  and 
make  my  compliments  to.  Lady  B.  and  her  sister. 
^  Believe  me  your  very  obliged  and  faithftd    ., 

**N.  B. 

^  P.  S.  There  is  a  rumour  in  letters  of  some  dis- 
turbance or  complot  in  the  French  Pyrenean  army- 
generals  suspected  or  dismissed,  and  ministers  of  war 
travelling  to  see  v^at  's  the  matter.  *  Marry  (as  Da- 
vid says},  this  hath  an  angry  favour.' 

^  Tell  Count  *  *  that  some  of  the  names  are  not 
quite  intelligible,  especially  of  the  clubs;  bespeaks  of 
Watts — perhaps  he  is  right,  but  in  my  time  Watiers 
was  the  Dandy  Club,  of  which  (though  no  dandy)  I 
was  a  member,  at  the  time  too  of  its  greatest  gloiy, 
when  Brummell  and  Mildmay,  Alvanley  and  Pierre- 
point,  gave  the  Dandy  balls;  and  we  (the  club,  that 
is,)  got  up  the  famous  masquerade  at  Burlington 
House  and  Garden,  for  Wellington.  He  does  not 
speak  of  the  AJfredt  which  was  the  most  recherche 
and  most  tiresome  of  any,  as  I  know  by  being  a  mem- 
ber of  that  too." 


LETTER  DXIIL 

TO  THE  EARL  OF   B*  ♦. 

*  April  6th,  1823. 
^  It  would  be  worse  than  idle,  knowing,  as  I  do, 
the  utter  worthlessness  of  wDrds  on  such  occasions, 
in  me  to  attempt  to  express  wbat  1  ougVvl  lo  ke\  niid 


do  feel  for  the  loss  you  have  sustained  ;*  and  I  miin 
thus  dismiss  the  subject,  for  I  dare  not  trust  myself 
further  with  \ifor  your  sake,  or  for  my  own.  IshaD 
endeavour  to  see  you  as  soon  as  it  may  not  appear 
intrusive.  Pray  excuse  the  levity  of  my  yesterday's 
scrawl — I  little  thou^^t  under  what  circumstanees  it 
would  find  you. 

^  1  have  received  a  very  handsome  and  flatteriog 
note  from  Coiyit  **,  He  must  excuse  my  apparent 
rudeness  and'real  ignorance  in  replying  to  it  m  Ei^- 
tish,  through  the  medium  of  your  kind  interpretation. 
I  would  not  on  any  account  deprive  Iiim  of  a  produ^ 
tion,  of  which  I  really  think  more  than  I  have  evai 
said,  though  you  are  good  enough  not  to  be  dissa- 
tisfied even  with  that;  but  whenever  it  is  completed, 
it  would  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  have  afc^ 
—but  how  to  keep  it  secret?  literary  secrets  are  like 
others.  By  changing  the  names,  or  at  least  omittiDg 
several^  and  altering  the  circumstimces  indicative  d 
the  writer's  real  station  or  situation,  the  author 
would  render  it  a  most  amusing  publication.  His 
countrymen  have  not  been  treated  either  in  a  fiteraiy 
or  personal  point  of  view  with  such  defer«kice  in  En- 
glish recent  works,  as  to  lay  him  under  any  very  great 
national  obligation  of  forbearance ;  and  really  the  re- 
marks are  so  true  and  so  piquante  that  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  wish  their  suppression  :  though,  as  Dangle 
says,  *  He  is  my  friend,'  many  of  these  personages 
*  were  my  friends,*  but  much  such  friends  as  Dangle 
and  his  idlies. 

^  I  return  you  Dr.  Parr's  letter — I  have  met  him 
at  P%yne  Knight's  and  elsewhere,  and  he  did  me  the 
honour  once  to  be  a  patron  of  mine,  although  a  great 
friend  of  the  other  branch  of  the  House  of  Atrefis, 
and  the  Greek  teacher  (I  believe),  of  my  moral Qj- 
temnestra — I  say  moral,  because  it  is  true,  and  m  so 
useful  to  the  virtuous,  that  it  enaUes  them  to  do  any 
thing  without  the  aid  of  an  ^gisthus. 

"  I  beg  my  compliments  to  Lady  B.,  Miss  P.,  and 
to  your  Alfred,  I  think,  since  his  Majesty  of  the 
same  name,  there  has  not  been  such  a  learned  fsss- 
veyor  of  our  Saxon  society. 

^Ever  yours  most  truly^ 

**N.B. 


^MY  DEAR  LORD, 

*  ♦  *  ♦ 


«  April  9th,  U33L 


^  P.S,  I  salute  Miledi,  Mademoiselle  Mama,  and  tbt 
illustrious  Chevalier  Count  *  ^;  who,  I  hope,  will 
continue  his  history  of  *his  own  times.'  There  are 
some  strange  coincidences  between  a  part  of  his  re- 
marks and  a  certain  work  of  mine,  now  in  MS.  in 
England  (I  do  not  mean  the  hermetically  sealed  Me- 
moirs, but  a  continuation  of  certain  Cantos  of  a  certain 
poem),  ^eeially  in  what  a  man  may  do  in  London 
with  impunity  while  he  is  *  a  la  mode, '  which  I  think 
it  well  to  state,  that  he  may  not  suspect  me  of  taking 
advantage  of  his  confidence.  The  observations  are 
very  general." 

*  The  death  of  Lord  B*  «*s  son,. which  had  been  )m 
expected,  but  of  which  the  account  had  iust  then  arriTei 
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LETTER    DXIV. 

TO  THB  EARL  OF  B  *  *. 

«  April  I4th,  1823. 
**  I  am  truly  soiry  that  I  cannot  accompany  you  in 
your  ride  this  morning,  owing  to  a  yioient  pain  in 
my  face,  arising  from  a  wart  to  which  I  by  medical 
adrice  applied  a  caustic.    Whether  I  put  too  much, 
I  do  not  know,  but  the  consequence  is,  that  not  only 
I  hare  been  put  to  some  pain,  but  the  peccant  part 
and  its  immediate  environ  are  as  black  as  if  the  prin- 
ter's devil  had  marked  me  for  an  author.    As  I  do  not 
wish  to  frighten  your  horses,  or  their  riders,  I  shall 
postpone  .waiting  upon  you  until  six  o'clock,  when  I 
hope  to  have  subsided  into  a  more  christianlike  res^m- 
blan^  to  my  fellow-creatures.     My  infliction  has 
partially  extended  even  to  my  fingers,  for  on  trying  to 
get  the  black  from  off  my  upper  lip  at  least,  I  have 
only  transfused  a  portion  tliereof  to  my  right  hand, 
and  neither  lemon  juice  nor  eau  de  Cologne,  nor  any 
other  eau,  have  been  able  as  yet  to  redeem  it  also 
from  a  more  inky  appearance  than  is  either  proper  or 
pleasant.    But  *  out,'  damn'd  spot' — ^you  may  have 
perceived  something  of  the  kind  yesterday,  for  on  my 
return,  I  saw  that  during  my  visit  it  had  increased,  was 
increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished ;  and  I  could 
QOt  help  laughing  at  the  figure  I  must  have  cut  before 
you.    At  any  rate,  I  shall  be  with  you  at  six,  with 
the  advantage  of  twilight. 

^  Ever  most  truly,  &c. 

*  11  o'clock. 
^P.S,  I  wrote  the  above  at  three  this  morning.  I 
regret  to  say  that  the  whole  of  the  sldn  of  about  an 
inch  square  above  my  upper  lip  has  come  off,  so 
that  I  cannot  even  shave  or  masticate,  and  I  am 
equally  unfit  to  appear  at  your  table,  and  to  partake 
of  its  hospitality.  Will  you  therefore  pardon  me,  and 
not  mistake  this  rueful  excuse  for  a  *  make-believe,* 
as  you  will  soon  recognise  whenever  I  have  the  plea- 
sure of  meeting  you  again,  and  I  will  call  the  moment 
I  am,  in  the  nursery  phrase,  *fit  to  be  seen.'  Tell 
Litdy  B.  with  my  compliments,  that  I  am  rummaging 
n>y  papers  for  a  MS.  worthy  of  her  acceptation.  I 
have  just  seen  the  younger  Count  Gamba,  and  as  I 
cannot  prevail  on  his  infinite  modesty  to  take  the  field 
v?ithout  me,  I  must  take  this  piece  of  diffidence  on 
myself  also,  and  beg  your  indulgence  for  both.'' 

LETTER  DXV. 

TO    THK    COUNT    *    *. 

«  April  29d,18S3. 

**  My  dear  Count  **  (if  you  will  permit  me  to  addresa 
you  80  Ceimiliarly),  you  should  be  content  with  writing 
in  your  own  Unguage,  like  Grammont,  and  synoceeding 
in  London  as  nobody  has  succeeded  since  the  days  of 
Charles  the  Second  and  the  records  of  Antonio  Ha- 
milton, without  deviating  into  our  barbarous  language, 
— which  you  understand  and  write,  however,  much 
better  than  it  deserves. 

**  My  *approbatiod,'  as  you  are  pleased  to  term  it, 
,was  yeiy  sincere,  but  perhaps  not  very  impartial;  for, 
though  I  love  my  country,  1  do  not  k)ve  my  country- 
men— fkt  least,  socfar  as  they  now  are.    And  besides 
the  ■fjductioa  of  talent  and  wit  in  your  work,  I  fear 


that  to  me  there  was  the  attraction  of  vengeance.  I 
have  seen  and  felt  much  of  what  you  have  described 
so  well.  I  have  known  the  perdons,.and  the  re-unions 
so  descrlbed,-^(many  of  them,  that  is  to  say,) — and 
the  portraits  are  so  like  that  I  capnot  but  admire  the 
painter  no  less  than  his  performance. 

^  But  I  am  sorry  for  you ;  for  if  you  are  so  well 
acquainted  with  life  at  your  age,  what  vnll  become 
of  you  when  the  illusion  is  still  more  dissipated?  But 
never  mind— en  avant ! — ^live  while  you  can ;  and  that 
you  may  have  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  many  advan- 
tages of  youth,  talent,  and  figure,  which  you  possess, 
is  the  wish  of  an — ^Englishman, — I  suppose,  but  it  is 
no  treason ;  for  my  mother  was  Scotch,  and  my  name 
and  my  family  are  both  Norman ;  and  as  for  myaelf, 
I  am  of  no  country.  As  for  my  *  Works,'  which  you 
are  pleased  to.mention,  let  them  go  to  the  Devils  from 
whence  (if  you  believe  many  persons)  they  came. 
**  I  have  the  honour  to  be  your  obliged,  &c.  &c.'' 

During  this  period  a  circumstance  occurred  which 
shows,  most  favourably  for  the  better  tendencies  of 
his  nature,  how  much  allayed  and  softened  ^down  his 
once  angry  feeling,  upon  the  subject  of  his  matri- 
monial differences,  had  npw  grown.  It  has  been  seen 
that  his  daughter  Ada, — more  especfally  since  his 
late  loss  of  the  only  tie  of  blood  which  he  could  have 
a  hope  of  attaching  to  himself, — ^had  become  the  fond 
and  constant  object  of  his  thoughts ;  and  it  was  byt 
natural,  in  a  heart  kindly  as  his  was,  that  dwelling 
thus  with  tenderness  upon  the  child,  he  should  find 
himself  insensibly  subdued  into  a  gentler  tone  of  feeling 
towards  the  mother.  A  gentleman,  whose  sister  was 
known  to  be  the  confidential  friend  of  Lady  Byron, 
happening  at  this  time  to  be  at  Genoa,  and  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  at  the  house  of  the  poet's  new  inti- 
mates. Lord  Byron  took  one  day  an  opportunity,  in- 
conversing  with  Lady  **,  to  say,  that  she  would  ren- 
der him  an  essential  kindness,  if,  through  the  media- 
tion of  this  gentleman  and  his  sister,  she  cuuld  procure 
for  him  from  Lady  Byron,  what  he  had  long  been  most 
anxious  to  possess,  a  copy  of  her  picture.  It  having 
been  represented  to  him,  in  the  course  of  the  same,  or 
a  similar  conversation,  that  Lady  Byron  was  said  by 
her  friends  to  be  in  a  state  of  constant  alarm  lest  he 
should  come  to  England  to  claim  his  daughter,  or,  in 
some,  other  way,  interfere  with  her^  lie  professed  his 
readiness  to  give  every  assurance  fhai  might  have  the 
effect  of  calming  such  apprehensions ;  and  the  follow- 
ing letter,  in  reference  to  both  these  subjects,  was 
soon  after  sent  by  him. 

LETTER  DXVI. 

TO  THE  COUNTESS  OF  B  *  *. 


«May3d,  1823. 


DEAR  LADY 


»  * 


*^  My  request  would  be  for  a  copy  of  the  miniature 
of  Lady  B.  which  I  have  seen  in  possession  of  the 
late  Lady  Noel,  as  I  have  no  picture,  or  indeed  me- 
morial of  any  kind  of  Lady  B.,  as  all  her  letters  were 
in  her  own  possession  before  I  left  England,  and  we 
have  ha^  no  correspondence  since — at  least  on  her  part. 

**  My  message,  with  regard  to  the  infant,  is  sim- 
ply to  tliis  effect— that  in  the  evetat  of  any  accident 
occurring  to  ihe  moitihttt  uA  tk)  \«GDs^afis%>SMb  vqjs.- 
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yiror,  it  would  be  my  wish  to  have  her  plans  carried 
info  etTect,  both  with  regard  to  the  education  of  the 
child,  and  the  person  orpersons  under  whose  care 
Lady  B.  might  be  desirous  that  she  should  be 
placed.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  interfere  with  her  in 
any  way  on  the  subject  during  her  life;  and  I  pre- 
sume that  it  would  be  some  consolation  to  her  to  know 
(if  she  is  in  in  health,  as  I  am  given  to  understand), 
that  in  no  case  would  any  thing  be  done,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  but  in  strict  conformity  with  Lady 
B.'8  own  wishes  and  intentions — ^left  in  what  manner 
she  thought  proper. 

^  Believe  me,  dear  Lady  B.,  your  obliged,  Sec" 

Hiis  negotiation,  of  which  I  know  not  the  fesult, 
nor  Whether,  indeed,  it  ever  ended  in  any,  led  natu- 
rally and  frequently  to  conversations  on  the  subject 
of  his  marriage^ — a  topic  he  was  himself  always  the 
first  to  turn  to, — and  the  account  which  he  then  gave, 
as  well  of  the  circumstances  of  the  separation,  as  of 
his  own  entire  unconsciousness  of  the  immediate  causes 
that  provoked  it,  was,  I  find^  exactly  such  as,  upon 
every  occasion  when  the  subject  presented  itself,  he, 
with  an  air  of  sincerity  in  which  it  was  impossible 
not  to  confide,  promulgated.  **  Of  what  really  led 
to  the  separation  (said  he,  in  the  course  of  one  of 
these  conversations)  I  declare  to  you  that^  even  at 
this  moment,  I  am  wholly  ignorant,  as  Lady  Byron 
would  never  assign  her  motives,  and  has  refused  to 
answer  my  letters.  I  have  written  to  her  repeatedly, 
And  am  still  in  the  habit  of  doing  so.  Some  of  these 
letters  I  have  sent>  and  others  I  did  not,  simply  be- 
cause I  despaired  of  their  doing  any  good.  You  may, 
however,  see  some  of  them  ^  you  like ; — they  may 
serve  to  throw  some  light  upon  my  feelings.** 

In  a  day  or  two  after,  accordingly^  one  of  these 
withheld  letters  was  sent  by  him,  enclosed  in  the  fol- 
lowing, to  Lady  *  *  *. 


LETTER  DXVIL 

TO  THE  COUNTBS  OF  *  *  *. 

«  Albaro,  May  6tb,  1823. 
**  MY  DKAB  LADY  *  *  ♦. 

**  I  send  you  the  letter  which  I  had  forgotten,  and 
the  book,^  'Which  I  ought  to  have  remembered.  It 
contains  (the  book,  I  mean)  some  melancholy  truths : 
though  h  believe  that  it  is  too  triste  a  work  ever  to 
have  been  popular.  The  first  time  I  ever  read  it 
(not  the  edition  I  send  you, — for  I  got  it  since)  was  at 
the  desire  of  Madame  de  Stael,  who  was  supposed 
by  the  good-natured  world  to  be  the  heroine ;— which 
she  was  not,  however,  and.was  furious  at  the  suppo- 
sition. This  occurred  in  Switzerland,  in  the  summer 
of  1816,  and  the  last  season  in  which  I  ever  saw  that 
celebrated  person. 

^  I  have  a  request  to  make  to  my  friend  Alfred 
(since  he  has  not  disdained  the  title),  viz.  that  he 
would  condescend  to  add  a  cap  to  the  gentleman  in 
the  jacket, — it  would  complete  his  costume, — and 
smooth  his  brow^  which  is  somewhat  too  inveterate 
a  likeness  of  the  original,  God  help  me  1 

«*  Adolphe,  by  M.Benjamiii  Constant 


**  I  did  well  to  avoid  the  water  partyt—w)^,  ii  a 
mysteiy,  which  is  not  less  to  be  wondered  at  than  all 
my  other  mysteries.  Tell  Milor  that  I  am  deep  in  hit 
MS.,  and  will  do  him  justice  by  a  diligent  perusal. 

^  The  letter  which  1  enclose  I  was  prevented  from 
sending  by  my  despair  of  its  doing  any  good.  I  nai 
perfectly  sincere  when  1  wrote  it  and  am  so  stilL  Bat 
it  is  difficult  for  me  to  withstand  the  thousand  provo- 
oations  on  that  subject^  which  both  friends  and  foes 
have  for  seven  years  been  throwing  in  the  way  of  a 
man,  whose  feelings  were  once  quick,  and  whose  tem- 
per was  never  patient.  But '  returning  were  as  te^ 
dious  as  go  o*er.'  I  feel  this  as  much  as  ever  Mac- 
beth did ;  and  it  is  a  dreary  sensation,  which  at  least 
avenges  the  real  or  imaginary  wrongs  of  one  of  the 
two  unfortunate  persons  whom  it  concerns. 

"But  1  am  going  to  be  gloomy ; — so,  *  to  bed,to  bed.* 
Good  night,— or  rather  morning.  One  of  the  reasons 
why  I  wish  to  avoid  society  is,  that  I  can  never  fiieep 
after  it,  and  the  pleasanter  it  has  beea  the  less  I  rest. 

"  Ever  most  trulj,  8ec  kc." 

I  shall  now  produce  the  enclosure  ccmtuned  in  the 
above,  and  there  are  few,  I  should  think,  of  my  read- 
ers who  will  not  agree  with  me  in  pronouncing,  that 
if  the  author  of  the  following  letter  had  not  right  on 
his  side,  he  had  at  least  most  of  those  good  feelings 
which  are  found  in  general  to  accompany  it 

LETTER   DXVIIL 

TO  LADY  BYROX. 

(TO  THE  CARE  OF  THE  HON.  MRS.  LEIGH,  LONDON.) 

«  Pisa,  November  I7tb,  ISBl. 

"  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 'Ada's  hair,' 
which  is  very  soft  and  pretty,  and  nearly  as  dark 
already  as  mine  was  at  twelve  years  old,  if  1  may 
judge  from  what  I  recollect  of  some  in  Augusta's  pos- 
session, taken'at  that  age.  But  it  don't  curl,— per- 
haps from  its  being  let  grow. 

^  I  also  thank  you  for  the  inscription  of  the  date 
and  name,  and  I  will  tell  you  why ; — I  believe  that 
they  are  the  only  two  or  three  words  of  your  hand- 
writing in  my  possession.  For  your  letters  I  returned, 
and  except  the  two  words,  or  rather  the  one  word, 
*  Household,'  written  twice  in  an  old  account-book, 
I  have  no  other.  I  burnt  your  last  note,  for  tiro 
reasons : — Isdy,  it  was  vn-itten  in  a  style  not  verj 
agreeable ;  and,  3dly,  I  wished  to  take  your  word 
without  documents,  which  are  the  worldly  resources 
of  suspicious  people. 

^  I  suppose  that  this  note  will  reach  you  somewtoe 
about  Ada's  birthday  —  the  10th  of  December,  I 
believe.  She  will  then  be  six,  so  that  in  about 
twelve  more  I  shall  hav^  some  chance  of  meeting  her; 
— perhaps  sooner,  if  I  am  obliged  to  go  to  Engiaod 
by  business  or  otherwise.  Recollect,  however,  one 
thing,  either  in  distance  or  nearness; — every  day 
which  keeps  us  asunder  should,  after  so  long  s 
period,  rather  soften  our  mutual  feelings,  which  most 
always  have  one  rallying-point  as  long  as  our  child 
exists,  which  I  presume  we  both  hope  will  be  kwg 
after  either  of  her  parents. 

^  The  time  which  has  elapsed  since  thesepantiao 
\aA  Xkssgl  «aQ&\^«n\jc^  XD^oie  than  the  whole  brief 
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1  of  our  union,  and  the  not  much  longer  one  of 
rior  acquaintance.  We  both  made  a  bitter 
ie ;  but  now  it  is  over  and  irreTOcably  so.  For, 
rty-three  on  my  part,  and  a  few  years  less  on 
,  though  it  is  no  very  extended  period  of  life, 
t  ia  one  when  the  habits  and  thought  are  gene- 
BO  formed  as  to  admit  of  no  modification ;  and  as 
Duld  not  agree  when  younger,  we  should  with 
ulty  do  so  now. 

say  all  this,  because  I  own  to  you,  that,  not- 
itanding  every  thing,  I  considered  our  reunion  as  J 
npossible  for  more  than  a  year  after  the  separa- 
~but  then  I  gave  up  the  hope  entirely  and  for 
But  this  very  impossibility  of  reunion  seems  to 
t  least  a  reason  why,  on  all  the  few  points  of 
»ion  which  can  arise  between  us,  we  should 
rve  the  courtesies  of  life,  and  as  much  of  its 
ess  as  people  who  are  never  to  meet  may  pre- 
perhaps  more  eas^y  than  nearer  connexions. 
I J  own  part,  I  am  violent,  but  not  malignant ; 
aly  fresh  provocations  can  awaken  my  resent- 
>.     To  you,  who  are  colder  and  more  eoacen- 
I,  I  would  just  hint,  that  you  may  sometimes 
ke  the  depth  of  a  cold  anger  for  dignity,  and  a 
t  feeling  for  duty.    I  assure  you  that  I  bear  you 
(whatever  I  may  have  done)  no  resentment  I 
ever.    Remember,  that  if  you  have  injured  ; 
L  aught,-  this  forgiveness  is  something ;  and  that,  | 
ave  injured  you,  it  is  something  more  still,  if  it 
ue,  as  the  moralists  say,  that  the  most  offending 
lae  least  foi^iving. 

i^hether  the  offence  has  been  solely  on  my  side, 
ciprocal,  or  on  yours  chiefly,  I  have  ceased  to 
*t  upon  any  but  two  things, — ^viz.  that  you  are 
nother  of  my  child,  and  that  we  shall  never  meet 
>  •  I  think  if  you  also  consider  the  two  corres- 
ing  points  with  reference  to  myself,  it  will  be 
r  for  all  three. 

"  Yours  ever, 

"Noel  Byron.** 

^as  been  my  plan,  as  must  have  been  observed, 
•▼er  my  materials  have  furnbhed  me  with  the 
'»  to  leave  the  subject  of  my  Memoir  to  relate 
vxi.  story;  and  this  object,  during  the  two  or 
K^ars  of  his  life  just  elapsed^  I  have  been  en- 
^  J  the  rich  resources  in  my  hands,  with  but 
^  irruptions,  to  attain.  Having  now^  however, 
'^^  that  point  of  his  career  from  which  a  new 
V'ss  about  to  be  taken  by  his  excursive  spirit, 
^Murse,  glorious  as  it  was  brief  and  fatal,  en- 
^-^pon, — a  moment  of  pause  may  be  permitted 
"^^^e  look  back  through  the  last  few  years,  and 
"^liile  dwell  upon  the  spectacle,  at  once  grand 
^^fid,  which  his  life  during  that  most  unbridled 
'  «f  his  po  weiss  exhibited . 
^>  state  of  unceasing  excitement,  both  of  heart 
^«in, — for  ever  warring  with  the  world's  will, 
^^ing  but  in  the  world's  breath, — with  a  genius 
jS  upon  itself  all  shapes,  from  Jove  down  to 
^^,  and  a  disposition  veering  with  equal  facility 
X>oints  of  the  moral  compass, — not  even  the  an- 
fancy  of  the  existence  of  two  souls  within  one 
'^  wouki  seem  at  all  adequately  to  account  for 
''^rieties,  both  of  power  and  character,  which  the 
^  of  hit  conduct  and  writings  during  these  few 


feverish  years  dispbyed.  Without  going  back  so  far 
as  the  Fourth  Canto  of  Childe  Harold,  which  one  of 
his  bitterest  and  ablest  assailants  has  pronounced  to 
be,  "in  point  of  execution,  the  sublimest  poetical 
achievement  of  mortal  pen^''  we  have,  in  a  similar 
strain  of  strength  and  splendour,  the  Prophecy  of 
Dante,  Cain,  the  Mystery  of  Heaven  and  Earth, 
Sardanapalus^ — all  produced  during  this  wonderful 
period  of  his  genius.  To  these  also  are  to  be  added 
four  other  dramatic  pieces,  which«  though  the  least 
successful  of  his  compositions,  have  yet,  as  Poems, 
few  equals  in  our  literature;  while,  in  a  more  especial 
degree,  they  illustrate  the  versatility  of  taste  and 
power  so  remarkable  in  him,  as  being  founded,  and 
to  this  very  circumstance,  perhaps,  owing  their  fiul- 
ure,  on  a  severe  classic  model,  the  most  uncongenial 
to  his  own  habits  and  temperament,  and  the  most 
remote  from  that  bold,  unshackled  lipence  which  it 
had  been  the  great  mission  of  his  genius,  throughout 
the  whole  realms  of  Mind,  to  assert. 

In  contrast  to  all  tjbese  high-toned  strains,  and 
struck  off  during  the  same  fertile  period,  we  find  his 
Don  Juan — in  itself  an  epitome  of  all  the  marvellous 
contrarieties  of  his  character — the  Vision  of  Judg- 
ment, the  Translation  from  Pulci,  the  Pamphlets  on 
Pope,  on  the  British  Review,  on  Blackwood, — to- 
gether with  a  swarm  of  other  light,  humorous  trifles, 
all  flashing  forth  carelessly  from  the  same  mind  that 
was,  almost  at  the  same  moment,  personating,  with  a 
port  worthy  of  such  a  presence,  the  mighty  spirit  of 
Dante,  or  following  the  dark  footsteps  of  Scepticism 
over  the  ruins  of  past  worlds,  with  Cain. 

All  this  time,  too,  while  occupied  with  these  ideal 
creations,  the  demands  upon  his  active  sympathies, 
in  real  Ufe,  were  such  as  almost  any  mind  but  his 
own  would  have  found  sufiicient  to  engross  its  every 
thought  and  feeling*  An  amour,  not  of  that  light, 
transient  kind  which  "  goes  without  a  burden,**  but, 
on  the  contrary,  deep-rooted  enough  to  endure  to  the 
close  of  his  days,  employed  as  restlessly  with  its  first 
hopes  and  fears  a  portion  of  this  period  as  with  the 
entanglements  to  which  it  led,  political  and  domestic, 
it  embarrassed  the  remainder.  Scarcely,  indeed,  had 
this  disturbing  passion  begun  to  calm^  whdn  a  new 
source  of  excitement  presented  itself  in  that  cob- 
spiracy  into  which  he  flung  himself  so  fearlessly,  and 
which  ended,  as  we  have  seen,  but  in  multiplying  the 
objects  of  his  sympathy  and  protection,  and  driving 
him  to  a  new  change  of  home  and  scene. 

When  we  consider  all  these  distractions  that  beset 
him,  taking  into  account  also  the  frequent  derange- 
ment of  his  health,  and  the  time  and  temper  he 
must  have  thrown  away  on  the  minute  drudgery  of 
watching  over  every  item  of  his  household  expendi- 
ture, the  mind  is  lost  in  almost  incredulous  astonish- 
ment at  the  wonders  he  was  able  to  achieve  under 
such  drcumstances — at  the  variety  and  prodigality  of 
power  with  which,  in  the  midst  of  such  interruptions 
and  hindrances,  his  "  bright  soul  broke  out  on  every 
side,"  and  not  only  held  on  its  course,  unclogged, 
through  all  these  difiiculties,  but  even  extracted 
out  of  the  very  struggles  and  annoyances  it  encoun- 
tered new  nerve  for  its  strength,  and  new  futtl  for  its 
fire. 

While  thus  at  this  period,  more  remarkably  than 
at  any  other  during  his  life,  the  unparalleled  versdti- 
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lity  of  his  genius  was  unfolding  itself,  those  quick, 
cameleon-like  changes  of  which  his  cliaracter,  too, 
was  capable  were,  during  the  same  time,  most  vividly , 
and  in  strongest  contrast,  drawn  out.  To  the  world, 
and  more  especially  to  England, — the  scene  at  once 
of  his  glories  and  his  wrongs, — he  presf^nted  himsetf 
in  no  other  aspect  than  that  of  a  stem,  haughty  mi»- 
anthrope,  self  banished  from  the  fellowship  of  men 
and,  most  of  all,  from  that  of  Englishmen.  The  more 
genial  and  beautiful  inspirations  of  his  muse  were,  in 
this  point  of  view,  looked  upon  but  as  lucid  intervals 
between  the  paroxysms  of  an  inherent  maliguancy  of 
nature ;  and  even  the  laughing  effusions  of  his  wit  and 
humour  got  credit  for  no  other  aim  than  that  which 
Swift  boasted  of,  as  the  end  of  all  his  own  labours, 
•*  to  vex  the  world  rather  than  divert  it." 

How  totally  all  this  differed  from  the  Byron  of  the 
social  hour,  they  who  lived  in  familiar  intercourse 
with  him  may  be  safely  left  to  tell.  The  sort  of  ferine 
reputation  which  he  had  acquired  for  himself  abroad 
prevented  numbers,  of  course,  of  his  countrymen, 
whom  he  would  have  most  cordially  welcomed,  from 
seeking  his  acquaintance.  But,  as  it  was,  no  English 
gentleman  ever  approached  him,  with  the  common 
forms  of  introduction,  that  did  not  come  away  at  once 
surprised  and  charmed  by  the  kind  courtesy  and  fa- 
cility of  his  manners,  the  unpretending  play  of  his 
conversation,  and,  on  a  nearer  intercourse,  the  frank, 
youthful  spirits,  to  the  flow  of  which  he  gave  way  with 
such  a  zest,  as  even  to  deceive  some  of  tliose  who 
best  knew  him  into  the  impression,  that  gaiety  was 
after  all  the  true  bent  of  his  disposition. 

To  these  contrasis  which  he  presented,  as  viewed 
publicly  and  privately,  is  to  be  added  also  the  fact, 
that,  while  braving  the  world's  ban  so  boldly,  and  as- 
serting man's  right  to  think  for  himself  with  a  freedom 
and  even  daringness  unequalled,  the  original  shyness 
of  his  nature  never  ceased  to  hang  about  him ;  and 
while  at  a  distance  he  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of  auto- 
crat in  intellect,  revelling  in  all  the  confidence  of  his 
own  great  powers^  a  somewhat  nearer  observation 
enabled  a  common  acquaintance  at  Venice  *  to  detect, 
under  all  this,  traces  of  that  self- distrust  and  bashful- 
ness  which  had  marked  him  as  a  boy,  and  which 
never  entirely  forsook  him  through  the  whole  of  his 
career. 

Still  more  singular,  however,  than  this  contra- 
diction between  the  public  and  private  man — a  con- 
tradiction not  unfrequent,  and,  in  some  cases,  more 
apparent  than  real,  as  depending  upon  the  relative 
position  of  the  observer — were  those  contrarieties  and 
changes  not  less  startling,  which  his  character  so  often 
exhibited,  as  compared  with  itself.  He  who,  at  one 
moment,  was  seen  intrenched  in  the  most  absolute 
self-will,  would,  at  the  very  next,  be  found  all  that  was 
docile  and  amenable.  To-day,  storming  the  world  in 
its  strong  holds,  as  a  misanthrope  and  satirist — to- 
morrow, learning,  with  implicit  obedience,  to  fold  a 
shawl,  as  a  Cavaliere — the  same  man  who  had  so 
obstinately  refused  to  surrender,  either  to  friendly 
remonstrance  or  public  outcry,  a  single  line  of  Don 
Juan,  at  the  mere  request  of  a  gentle  Donna  agreed  to 
cease  it  altogether;  nor  would  venture  to  resume  this 
task  (though  the  chief  darling  of  his  muse),  till,  with 

*  The  Countess  Albrizzl— see  bet  Skstdnol  \iuC;taBx«cX«t . 


some  difficulty,  he  had  obtained  leave  from  the  same 
ascendant  quarter.  Who,  indeed,  is  there  that,  without 
some  previous  clue  to  his  transformations,  could  have 
been  at  all  prepared  to  recognize  the  coarse  libertine 
of  Venice  in  tliat  romantic  and  passionate  lovar  who, 
but  a  few  months  after,  stood  weeping  before  tbe 
fountain  in  the  garden  at  Bologna  ?  or,  who  coolii 
have  expected  to  find  in  the  close  calculator  of  sequins 
and  baiocchi,  that  generous  champion  of  Liber^ 
whose  whole  fortune,  whose  very  life  itself  were  con- 
sidered by  him  but  as  trifling  sacrifices  for  the  ad- 
vancement, but  by  a  day,  of  her  cause  ? 

And  here  naturally  our  attention  is  drawn  to  tlie 
consideration  of  another  feature  of  his  character,  con- 
nected more  intimately  with  the  bright  epoch  of  his 
life  now  before  us.  Notwithstanding  his  stronglj 
marked  prejudices  in  favour  of  rank  and  high  birth, 
we  have  seen  with  what  ardour, — not  only  in  fanej 
and  theory,  but  practically,  as  in  the  case  of  the.Ita« 
lian  Carbonari, — he  embarked  his  sympathies  unre- 
servedly on  the  current  of  every  popular  movement 
towards  freedom.  Though  of  the  sincerity  of  this  zed 
for  liberty  the  seal  set  upon  it  so  solemnly  by  his  death 
leaves  us  no  room  to  doubt,  a  question  may  £ur^ 
arise  whether  that  general  love  of  excitement,  let  it 
flow  from  whatever  source  it  might,  by  which,  more 
or  less,  every  pursuit  of  his  whole  life  was  actuated, 
was  not  predominant  among  the  impulses  that  go- 
verned him  in  this ;  and,  again,  whether  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that,  like  Alfieri  and  other  aristocratic  \ojen  of 
freedom,  he  would  not  ultimately  have  shrunk  from 
the  result  of  his  own  equalizing  doctrines ;  and,  thoogh 
zealous  enough  in  lowering  those  above  his  ownkfd, 
rather  recoil  from  the  task  of  raising  up  those  who 
were  below  it. 

With  regard  to  the  first  point,  it  may  be  conceded, 
without  deducting  much  from  his  sincere  zeal  in  tbe 
cause,  that  the  gratification  of  his  thirst  of  fame  and, 
above  all,  perhaps,  that  supply  of  excitement  so  ne- 
cessary to  him,  to  whet,  as  it  were,  the  edge  of  his 
self-wearing  spirit,  were  not  the  least  of  the  attractions 
and  incitements  which  a  struggle  under  the  hannos 
of  Freedom  presented  to  him.  It  is  also  but  too 
certain  that,  destined  as  he  was  to  endless  disenchant- 
ment, from  that  singular  and  painful  union  which 
existed  in  his  nature  of  the  creative  imagination  that 
calls  up  illusions,  and  the  cool,  searching  sagadtj 
that,  at  once,  detects  their  hoUowness,  he  could  not 
long  have  gone  on,  even  in  a  path  so  wekome  to  him, 
without  finding  the  hopes  with  which  his  fancy  had 
strewed  it  withering  away  beneath  him  at  every  step. 

In  politics,  as  in  every  other  pursuit,  liis  arobitioB 
was  to  be  among  the  first ;  nor  would  it  have  bees 
from  the  want  of  a  due  appreciation  of  aD  that  is 
noblest  and  most  dismterested  in  patriotism,  that  he 
would  ever  have  stooped  his  flight  to  any  less  wor&y 
aim.  The  following  passage  ia  one  of  his  Journals 
will  be  lemembered  by  the  reader : — ^  To  be  the  first 
man  {not  the  Dictator),  not  the  Sylla,  but  the  Wash- 
ington, or  Aristides,  tlie  leader  in  talent  and  truth,  is 
to  be  next  to  the  Divinity."  With  such  high  and 
pure  notions  of  political  eminence  he  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  Cntidious  as  to  the  means  of  attaining 
it ;  nor  eaa  it  be  doubted  that  with  the  sort  of  vulgar 
and  aometimes  sullied  instruments  which  all  popnhir 
^Veadssa  must  stoop  to  emptoy,  hia  lore  of  truth,  his 
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sense  of  honour,  his  impatience  of  injustice,  would 
have  led  him  constantly  into  such  collisions  as  must 
hare  ended  in  repulsion  and  disgust ;  while  the  com- 
panionship of  those  beneath^im,  a  tax  all  demagogues 
must  pay,  would,  as  soon  as  it  had  ceased  to  amuse 
his  fancy  for  the  new  and  the  ridiculous,  have  shocked 
his  taste  and  mortified  his  pride.  The  disfate  with 
which^  as  appears  from  more  than  one  of  his  letters, 
he  was  disposed  to  view  the  personal,  if  not  the  poli- 
tical, attributes  of  what  is  commonly  called  the  Ra- 
dical party  in  England,  shows  how  unsuited  he  was 
naturaDy  to  mix  in  that  kind  oi  popular  fellowship 
which,  even  to  those  &r  less  aristocratic  in  their  n»> 
tions  and  feelings,  must  be  sufficiently  trying. 

But,  even  granting  that  all  these  consequences 
might  safely  be  predicted  as  almost  certain  to  result 
from  his  engaging  in  such  a  career,  it  by  no  means  the 
more  necessarily  follows  that,  onc«  engaged,  he  would 
not  have  persevered  in  it  consistently  and  devotedly 
to  the  last;  nor  that,  even  if  reduced  to  say,  with 
Cicero,  **  nil  boni  prster  causam,"  he  could  not  have 
so  far  abstracted  the  principle  of  the  cause  from  its 
unworthy  supporters  as,  at  the  same  time,  to  uphold 
the  one  and  despise  the  other.  Looking  back,  in- 
deed, from  the  advanced  point  where  we  are  now 
arrived  through  the  whole  of  his  past  career,  we  can- 
not fail  to  observe,  pervading  all  its  apparent  changes 
and  incousistencies,  an  adherence  to  the  original  bias 
of  his  nature,  a  general  consistency  in  the  main,  how- 
ever shifting  and  contradictory  the  details,  which  had 
the  effect  of  preserving,  from  first  to  last,  all  his  views 
and  principles,  upon  the  great  subjects  that  interested 
him  tBrongh  Hfe,  essentially  unchanged.* 

At  the  worst,  therefore,  though  allowing  that, 
from  disappointment  or  disgust,  he  might  have  been 
led  to  withdraw  all  personal  participation  in  such  a 
cause,  in  no  ease  would  he  have  shown  himself  a  re- 
creant to  its  principles ;  and  though  too  proud  to  have 
ever  descended,  like  Egalit^,  into  the  ranks  of  the 
people,  he  would  have  been  far  too  consistent  to  pass, 
like  Alfieri,  into  those  of  their  enemies. 

After  the  failure  of  those  hopes  with  which  he  had 
80  sanguinely  k>oked  forward  to  the  issue  of  the  late 
struggle  between  Italy  and  her  rulers,'  it  may  be  well 
conceived  yvhdt  a  relief  it  was  to  hini  to  turn  his  eyes 
to  Greece,  where  a  spirit  was  now  rising  such  as  he 
had  himself  .imaged  forth  in  dreams  of  song,  but 
hardly  could  have  even  dreamed  that  he  should  live 
to  see  it  realized.  His  early  travels  in  that  country 
had  left  a  lasting  impression  on  his  mind ;  and  when- 
ever, as  I  have  before  remarked,  his  fancy  for  a 
roving  life  returned,  it  was  to  the  regions  about  the 
**  blue  Olympus "  he  always  fondly  Jooked  back. 
Since  his  adoption  of  Italy  as  a  home,  this  propensity 
had  in  a  great  degree  subsided.  lu  addition  to  the 
aedatory  effects  of  his  new  domestic  tie,  there  had,  at 
this  time,  grown  upon  him  a  degree  of  inertness,  or 
indisposition  to  change  of  residence,  which,  in  the 
instance  of  his  departure  from  Ravenna,  was  with 
some  difficulty  surmounted. 

The  unsettled  state  of  life  he  was  from  thence- 
forward thrown  into,  by  the  precarious  fortunes  of 

«  Colonel  Stanhope,  who  saW'  clearly  this  leading  cha- 
racter of  Byron's  mind,  has  thus  justly  described  it.  **  Lord 
Byron's  was  a  Tcrsatile  and  still  a  stubborn  mind ;  it  wa- 
Tcred.  bat  always  returned  to  certain  fixed  principles.* 


thoM  with  whom  he  had  obnnected  hnnself,  con- 
spired with  one  or  two  other  causes  to  revive  within 
him  all  his  former  love  of  chan^^e  and  adventure ;  nor 
is  it  wonderful  that  to  Greece,  as  offering  both  in 
their  most  exciting  form,  he  should  turn  eagerly  his 
eyes,  and  at  once  kindle  with  a  desire  not  only  to 
witness,  but  perhaps  share  in,  the  present  triumphs 
of  Liberty  on  those  Tery  fields  who'c^e  had  already 
gathered  for  immortality  such  memorials  of  her  day 
long  past. 

Among  the  causes  that  concurred  with  this  senti- 
ment to  determine  him  to  the  enterprise  he  now  me- 
ditated, not  the  least  powerful,  undoubted^,  was  the 
supposition  in  his  own  mind  that  the  high  tide  of  his 
poetical  popularity  had  been  for  some  time  on  the 
ebb.  The  utter  failure  of  the  Liberal,— in  which, 
splendid  as  were  some  of  his  own  contributions  to  it, 
there  were  yet  others  from  his  pen  hardly  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  surrounding  drois, — confirmed 
him  fully  in  the  notion  that  he  had  at  last  wearied 
out  his  welcome  with  the  world ;  and,  as  the  voice 
of  fame  had  become  almost  as  necesary  to  him  as  the 
air  he  breathed,  it  was  with  a  proud  consciousness  of 
the  yet  untouched  reserves  of  power  within  him  he 
now  saw  that,  if  arrived  at  the  end  of  one  path  of 
fame,  there  were  yet  others  for  him  to  strike  into, 
still  more  glorious. 

That  some  such  vent  for  the  resources  of  his  mind 
had  long  been  contemplated  by  him  appears  from  a 
letter  of  his  to  myself,  in  which  it  will  be  recollected 
he  says :— "  If  I  live  ten  years  longer,  you  will  see 
that  it  is  not  over  with  me.  I  don't  mean  in  literature, 
for  that  is  nothing ;  and — it  may  seem  odd  enough  to 
say — I  do  not  think  it  was  my  vocation.  But  you 
will  see  that  I  shall  do  something, — the  times  and 
Fortune  permitting, — that '  like  the  cosmogony  of  the 
world  will  puzzle  the  philosophers  of  all  ages.'  ^  He 
then  adds  this  but  too  true  and  sad  prognostic: — 
"But  I  doubt  whether  my  constitution  will  hold  out." 

His  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Italy,  whose  past  history 
and  literature  seemed  to  call  aloud  for  redress  of  her 
present  vassalage  and  wrongs,  would  have,  no  doubt 
led  him  to  the  same  chivalrous  self-devotion  in  her 
service,  as  he  displayed  afterwards  in  that  of  Greece. 
The  disappointing  issue,  however,  of  that  brief 
struggle  is  but  too  well  known;  and  this  sudden 
vnreck  of  a  cause  so  promising  pained  him  the  more 
deeply  from  his  knowledge  of  some  of  the  brave  and 
true  hearts  embarked  in  it.  The  disgust,  indeed, 
which  that  abortive  effort  left^behind,  coupled  with 
the  opinion  he  had  early  formed  of  the  "  hereditary 
bondsmen  ^  of  Greece,  had  kept  him  lor  some  time 
in  a  state  of  considerable  doubt  and  misgiving  as  to 
their  chances  of  ever  working  out  their  own  enfran- 
chisement ;  nor  was  it  till  the  spring  of  this  year,  when, 
rather  by  the  continuance  of  the  struggle  than  by  its 
actual  success,  some  confidence  had  begun  to  be 
inspired  in  the  trust-worthinsse  of  the  cause,  that  he 
had  nearly  made  up  his  mind  to  devote  himself  to  its 
aid.  The  only  difficulty  that  still  remained  to  retard 
or  embarrass  this  resolution  was  the  necessity  it  iin* 
posed  of  a  temporary  separation  from  Madame  Guic- 
cioli,  who  was  herself,  as  might  be  expected,  anxious 
io  participate  his  perils,  but  whom  it  was  impossible, 
of  course,  he  could  think  of  exposing  to  the  chances 
of  a  life,  even  for  men,  so  rude. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  April  he  received 
a  Tiflit  from  Mr  Blaqniere,  who  was  then  proceedmg 
on  a  special  mission  to  Greece,  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  for  the  Committee  lately  formed  in  Loudon 
correct  uiformation  as  to  the  state  and  prospects  of 
that  country.  It  was  among  the  instructions  of  this 
gentleman  that  he  should  touch  at  Genoa  and  com- 
municate with  liord  Byron  ;  and  the  followhig  note 
will  show  how  cordially  the  noble  poet  was  disposed 
to  enter  into  all  the  objects  of  the  Committee. 


LETTER  DXIX. 

TO  MR.  BLAQUIERB. 

•AlbMra,  April  5th,  1823. 
**  DBAR  SIR, 
^  I  shall  be  delighted  to  see  you  and  your  Greek 
friend,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  I  have  been  ex- 
pecting you  for  some  time, — ^you  will  find  me  at  home. 
I  cannot  express  to  you  how  much  I  feel  interested 
in  the  cause,  and  nothing  but  the  hopes  1  entertained 
of  witnessing  the  liberation  of  Italy  itself  prevented 
me  long  ago  from  returning  to  do  what  little  I  could, 
as  an  individual,  in  that  land  which  it  is  an  honour 
even  to  have  visited. 

**  Ever  yours,  truly, 

"Noel  Byron." 

Soon  after  this  interview  with  their  agents  a  more 
direct  communication  on  the  subject  was  opened  be- 
tween his  lordship  and  the  Committee  itself. 


LETTER  DXX. 


TO  MR  BOWRINO. 


Genoa,  12th  May,  1823. 


SIR, 


*^I  have  great  pleasure  in  acknowledging  your  let- 
ter, and  the  honour  which  the  Committee  have  done 
me ; — I  shall  endeavour  to  deserve  their  confidence  by 
every  means  in  my  power.  My  first  wish  is  to  go  up 
into  the  Levant  in  person,  tirhere  I  might  be  enabled 
to  advance,  if  not  the  cause,  at  least  the  means  of 
obtaining  information  which  the  Committee  might  be 
desirous  of  acting  upon;  and  my  former  residence  in 
the  country,  my  familiarity  with  the  Italian  language 
(which  is  there  universally  spoken,  or  at  least  to  the 
same  extent  as  French  in  the  more  polished  parts  of 
the  continent),  and  my  not  total  ignorance  of  the 
Romaic,  would  afibrd  me  some  advantages  of  ex- 
perience. To  this  project  the  only  objection  is  of 
a  domestic  nature,  and  I  shall  try  to  get  over  it; — 
if  I  fail  in  this^  I  must  do  what  I  can  where  I  am; 
but  it  will  be  always  a  source  of  regret  to  me,  to 
think  that  I  might  perhaps  have  done  more  for  the 
cause  on  the  spot. 

"Our  last  information  of  Captain  Blaquiere  is 
from  Ancona,  where  he  embarked  with  a  fair  wind 
for  Corfu,  on  the  15th  ult.;  he  is  now  probably  at 
his  destination.  My  last  letter  frotn  him  personally 
was  dated  Rome ;  he  had  been  reiu^d  a.  pacss^oii 


strike  up  through  Romagna  for  Aocona ;— little  time, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  lost  by  the  delay. 

"The  principal  material  wanted  by  the  Greeb 
appears  to  be,  first,  a  pfurk  of  field  artillery— light, 
and  fit  for  mountain-service;  secondly,  gunpowder; 
thirdly,  hospital  or  medical  stores.  The  readiest 
mode  of  transmission  is,  I  hear,  by  Idra,  addressed 
to  Mr  Negri,  the  minister.  I  meant  to  send  up  s 
certain  quantity  of  the  two  latter — ^no  great  deal- 
but  enough  for  an  individual  to  show  his  good  wishes ' 
for  the  Greek  success, — but  am  pausing,  because, 
in  case  I  should  go  myself,  I  can  take  them  with 
me.  I  do  not  want  to  limit  my  own  contribution 
to  this  merely,  but  more  especially,  if  I  can  get  to 
Greece  myself,  I]  should  devote  whatever  resources 
I  can  muster  of  my  own,  to  advancing  the  great 
object.  I  am  in  correspondence  with  Signor  Nicolas 
Karrellas  (well  known  to  Mr  Hobhouse),  who  is  now 
at  Pisa;  but  his  latest  advice  merely  stated,  that 
the  Greeks  are  at  present  employed  in  orgaaiiang 
their  internal  government,  and  the  details  of  its  ad> 
ministration ;  this  would  seem  to  indicate  securitjit 
but  the  war  is  however  far  from  being  terminated. 

"  The  Turks  are  an  obstinate  race,  as  all  former 
wars  have  proved  them,  and  will  return  to  the  charge 
for  years  to  come,  even  if  beaten,  as  it  is  to  be 
hoped  they  will  be.  But  in  no  case  can  the  laboun 
of  the  Committee  be  said  to  be  in  vain,  for  in  the 
event  even  of  the  Greeks  being  subdued,  and  dis- 
persed, the  funds  which  could  be  employed  in  soc- 
couring  and  gathering  together  the  remnant,  so  as 
to  alleviate  in  part  their  distresses,  and  enable  them 
to  find  or  make  a  country  (as  so  many  emigrants  of 
other  nations  have  been  compelled  to  do),  would 
'  bless  both  those  who  gave  and  those  who  took,' 
as  the  bounty  both  of  justice  and  of  mercy. 

"  With  regard  to  the  formation  of  a  brigade  (which 
Mr  Hobhouse  hints  at  in  his  short  letter  o(  this  day's 
receipt,  enclosing  the  one  to  which  I  have  the  honour 
to  reply),  I  would  presume  to  suggest — but  merely  as 
as  an  opinion,  resulting  rather  from  the  melancholy 
experience  of  the  brigades  embarked  in  the  Colmubian 
service  than  from  any  experiment  yet  fairiy  tried  in 
Greece — that  the  attention  of  the  Conuni^ee  had 
better  perhaps  be  directed  to  the  employment  of  o/- 
ficers  of  experience  than  the  enrolment  of  raw  Brh 
tish  soldiers^  whieh  latter  are  apt  to  be  unruly,  and 
not  very  serviceable,  in  irregular  warfare,  by  the  side 
of  foreigners.  A  small  body  of  good  officers,  espe- 
cially artillery ;  an  engineer,  with  quantity  (such  as 
the  Committee  might  deem  requisite)  of  stores,  of  the 
nature  which  Captain  Blaquiere  indicated  as  most 
wanted,  wq^d,  I  should  conceive,  be  a  highly  useful 
accession.  Officers,  also,  who  had  previously  served 
in  the  Mediterranean  would  be  preferable,  as  some 
knowledge  of  Italian  is  nearly  indispensable. 

"  It  would  also  be  as  well  that  they  should  be  aware, 
that  they  are  not' going  *  to  rough  it  on  a  beef-steak 
and  bottle  of  port,' — but  that  Greece — never,  of  late 
years,  very  plentifully  stocked  for  a  mess — ^is  at  pre- 
sent the  country  of  all  kinds  of  privations.  This 
remark  may  seem  superfluous;  but  I  have  been  led 
to  it,  by  observing  that  many  foreign  officers,  Ita- 
lian, French,  and  even  Germans  {JbMi  fewer  of  the 
latter]^  have  returned  in  disgust,  imagioiog  either 


/  was  dated  Rome ;  he  had  been  reiu^d  a.  pacss^oil  I  latter)^  have  returned  in  disgust,  imagioiog  either 
ihrough  the  Neapolitan  temtory,  and  teUwtved  io\  \VftX>J^t^vtt\^^<iva%\jc^\ftTOake  a  party  of  pleasure. 
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or  to  enjoy  full  pay,  speedy  promotion,  and  a  very 
moderate  degree  of  duty.  They  complain,  too,  of 
liaviug  been  ill  received  by  the  Govemment  or  inha- 
bitants ;  but  numbers  of  these  complainants  were  mere 
adventurers,  attracted  by  a  hope  of  command  and 
plunder,  and  disappointed  of  both.  Those  Greeks  I 
have  seen  strenuously  deny  the  charge  of  inhospitality, 
and  declare  that  they  shared  their  pittance  to  the  last 
crumb  with  their  foreign  volunteers. 

**  I  need  not  suggest  to  the  Committee  the  very  great 
advantage  which  must  accrue  to  Great  Britain  from 
the  success  of  the  Greeks,  and  their  probable  com- 
mercial relations  with  England  in  consequence;  be- 
cause I  feel  persuaded  that  the  first  object  of  the 
Committee  is  their  emancipation,  without  any  in- 
terested views.  But  the  consideration  might  weigh 
with  the  English  people  in  general,  in  their  present 
passion  for  every  kind  of  speculation, — they  need  not 
cross  the  American  seas,  for  one  much  better  worth 
their  while,  and  nearer  home.  The  resources  even 
for  an  emigrant  population,  in  the  Greek  islands  alone, 
are  rarely  to  be  paralleled ;  and  the  cheapness  of  every 
kind,  of  not  only  necessary  but  luxury,  (that  is  to 
say,  luxury  of  nature),  fruits,  vnne,  oil,  &e.  in  a 
state  of  peace,  are  far  beyond  those  of  the  Cape,  and 
Van  Diemen*s  land^  and  the  other  places  of  refuge, 
which  the  English  population  are  searching  for  over 
the  waters. 

''I  beg  that  the  Committee  will  command  me  in 
any  and  every  way.  If  1  am  favoured  with  any 
instructions,  I  shall  endeavour  to  obey  them  to  the 
letter,  whether  conformable  to  my  own  private  opi- 
nion or  not.  I  beg  leave  to  add,  personally,  my  re- 
apect  for  the  gentleman  whom  I  have  the  honour  of 
addreffiing, 

**And  am,  sir,  your  obliged,  Sec. 

**  P.  S.  The  best  refutation  of  Gell  will  be  the 
active  exertions  of  the  Committee; — ^I  am  too  warm 
a  controversialist;  and  I  suspect  that  if  Mr  Hobhouse 
have  taken  him  iu  hand,  there  will  be  little  occasion 
for  me  to  *  encumber  him  with  help.'  If  I  go  up  into 
the  country,  I  will  endeavour  to  transmit  as  accurate 
and  impartial  an  account  as  curcumstances  will  per- 
mit 

^  I  shall  write  to  M.  Karrellas.  I  expect  intelli- 
gence from  Captain  Bkiquiere,  who  has  promised  me 
some  early  intimation  from  the  seat  of  the  Provisional 
Government.  I  gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
Lord  Sydney  Osborne,  at  Corfu ;  but  as  Lord  S.  is  in 
the  government  service,  of  course  his  reception  could 
only  be  a  cautious  one.** 


LETTER  DXXI. 


TO  MR  BOWRINO. 


Genoa,  Hay  21st,  1823. 


sm, 


**  I  received  yesterday  the  letter  of  the  Committee, 
dated  the  14th  of  March.'  What  has  occasioned  the 
delay,  I  know  not.  It  was  forwarded  by  Mr  Galig- 
nani,  from  Paris,  who  stated  that  he  had  only  had 
it  in  his  charge  four  days,  and  that  it  was  delivered 
to  him  by  a  Mr  Grattan.    I  need  hardly  say  that  I 


gladly  accede  to  the  proposition  of  the  Committee, 
and  hold  myself  highly  honoured  by  being  deemed 
worthy  to  be  a  member.  I  have  also  to  return  my 
thanks,  particularly  to  yourself,  for  the  accompanying 
letter,  which  is  extremely  flattering. 

^  Since  I  last  wrote  to  you,  through  the  medium 
of  Mr  Hobhouse,  I  have  received  and  forwarded  a 
letter  from  Captain  Blaquiere  to  me,  from  Corfu, 
which  will  show  how  he  gets  on.  Yesterday  I  fell  in 
with  two  young  Germans,  survivors  of  General  Ner- 
mann's band.  They  arrived  at  Genoa  in  the  most 
deplorable  state — without  food — without  a  sou — 
without  shoes.  The  Austrians  had  sent  them  out  of 
their  territory  on  their  landing  at  Trieste ;  and  they 
had  been  forced  to  come  down  to  Florence,  and  had 
travelled  from  Leghorn  here,  with  four  Tuscan  livres 
(about  three  francs)  in  their  pockets.  I  have  given 
them  twenty  Genoese  scudi  (about  a  hundred  and 
^hirty-three  livres,  French  money),  and  new  shoes, 
which  will  enable  them  to  get  to  Switzerland,  where 
they  say  that  they  have  friends.  AH  that  they  could 
raise  in  Genoa,  besides,  was  thirty  sous.  They  do 
not  complain  of  the  Greeks,  but  say  that  they  have 
suffered  more  since  their  laodmg  in  Italy. 

"I  tried  their  veracity,  Istly,  by  their  passports 
and  papers ;  2Uly,  by  topography,  cross-questionmg 
them  about  Arta,  Argos,  Athens,  Missolonghi,  Co- 
rinth, &c. ;,  and  3d]y,  in  Romaic,  of  which  I  found 
(one  of  them  at  least)  knew  more  than  I  do.  One  of 
them  (they  are  both  of  good  families)  is  a  fine  hand- 
some young  fellow  of  three  and  twenty — a  Wir- 
tembergher,  and  has  a  look  of  Sandt  about  him — the 
other  a  Bavarian,  older  and  flat-faced,  and  less  ideal, 
but  a  great,  sturdy,  soldier-like  personage.  The 
Wirtembergher  was  in  the  action  at  Arta,  where  the 
Philhelleuists  were  cut  to  pieces  after  killing  six 
hundred  Turks,  they  themselves  being  only  a  hundred 
and  fifty  in  number,  opposed  to  about  six  or  seven 
thousand ;  only  eight  escaped,  and  of  them  about  three 
only  survived ;  so  that  General  Nermann  *  posted  his 
ragamufiSns  where  they  were  well  peppered — ^not 
three  of  the  hundred  and  fifty  left  alive — and  they  are 
for  the  town's  end  for  life.' 

"These  two  left  Greece  by  the  direction  of  the 
Greeks.  When  Churschid  Pacha  overrun  the  Morea, 
the  Greeks  seem  to  havcibehaved  well,  in  wishing  to 
save  their  allies,  when  they  thought  that  the  game 
was  up  with  themselves.  Tliis  was  in  September 
last  (1822) :  they  wandered  from  island  to  island,  and 
got  from  Milo  to  Smyrna,  where  the  French  consul 
gave  them  a  passport,  and  a  charitable  captam  a 
passage  to  Ancona,  whence  they  got  to  Trieste,  and 
were  turned  back  by  the  Austrians.  Tliey  complain 
only  of  the  minister  (who  has  always  been  an  indif- 
ferent character);  say  that  the  Greeks  fight  very 
weU  in  their  own  way,  but  -yvere  at  first  afraid  to^e 
their  own  cannon — but  mended  with  practice. 

"Adolphe  (the  younger)  commanded  at  Navarino 
for  a  short  time ;  the  other,  a  more  material  person, 
'  the  bold  Bavarian  in  a  luckless  hour,'  seems  chiefly 
to  lament  a  fast  of  three  days  at  Argos,  and  the  loss 
of  twenty-five  paras  a  day  of  pay  in  arrear,  and  some 
baggage  at  Tripolitza;  but  takes  his  wounds,  and 
marches,  and  battles  in  very  good  part.  Both  are 
very  simple,  full  of  naivete,  and  quite  unpretending: 
they  say  the  foreigners  quarrelled  among  themselves. 
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particularly  the  FVench  with  the  Genoans,  which 
produced  duels. 

**  The  Greeks  accept  muskets,  but  throw  away 
bayonets,  and  wiU  not  be  disciplined.  When  these 
huis  saw  two  Piedmontese  regiments  yesterday,  they 
said,  *  Ah,  if  we  had  had  but  these  two,  we  should 
have  cleared  the  Morea :'  iu  that  case  the  Piedmontese 
must  have  behaved  better  than  th^  did  against  the 
Austrians.  They  seem  to  lay  great  stress  upon  a  few 
r^^Iar  troops — say  that  the  Greeks  have  arms  and 
powder  in  plenty,  but  want  victuals,  hospital  stores, 
and  lint  and  linen.  Sec.  and  money,  very  much.  Al- 
together, it  would  be  difficult  to  show  more  practical 
philosophy  than  this  remnant  of  our'puir  hill  folk' 
have  done;  they  do  not  seem  the  least  cast  down,  and 
their  way  of  presenting  themselves  was  a  simple  and 
natural  as  couM  be.  They  said,  a  Dane  here  had 
told  them  (hat  an  Englishman,  friendly  to  the  Greek 
cause,  was  here,  and  that,  as  they  were  reduced  tx> 
beg  their  way  home,  they  thought  they  might  as  well 
begin  with  me.  I  vmte  in  haste  to  snatch  the  post. 
— ^Believe  me,  and  truly. 

**  Your  obliged,  &c. 

^  P.S.  I  have,  since  I  wrote  this,  seen  them  again. 
Count  P.  Gamba  asked  them  to  breakfast.  One  of 
them  means  to  publish  his  Journal  of  the  campaign. 
The  Bavarian  wonders  a  little  that  the  Greeks  are 
not  quite  the  same  with  them  of  the  time  of  Themis- 
tocles  (they  were  not  then  very  tractable,  by  the  by), 
and  at  the  difficulty  of  disciplining  them;  but  he  is  a 
'  bon  homme '  and  a  tactician,  and  a  little  like  Dugald 
Dalgetty,  who  would  insist  upon  the  erection  of  '  a 
sconce  on  the  hill  of  Drumsnab,'  or  whatever  it  was ; 
— the  other  seems  to  wonder  at  nothing.  ** 

LETTER   DXXn. 

TO  LADY  ♦  *  ♦  ♦. 

•May  17th,  1883. 

''My  voyage  to  Greece  will  depend  upon  the  Greek 
Committee  (in  England)  partly,  and  partly  on  the 
instructions  which  some  persons  now  in  Greece  on  a 
private  mission  may  be  pleased  to  send  me.  I  am  a 
member,  lately  elected,  of  the  said  Committee;  and 
my  object  in  going  up  would  be  to  do  any  little  good 
in  my  power ; — but  as  there  are  some  pros  and  cons 
on  the  subject,  with  regard  to  how  far  the  interven- 
tion of  strangers  may  be  advisable,  I  know  no  more 
than  I  tell  you :  but  we  shall  probably  hear  something 
soon  from  England  and  Greece,  which  may  be  more 
decisive. 

'^  With  regard  to  the  kite  person  (Lord  London- 
derry), whom  you  hear' that  I  have  attacked,  I  can 
only  say  tliat  a  bad  minister's  memory  is  as  much  an 
object  of  investigation  as  his  conduct  while  alive, — 
for  his  measures  do  not  die  with  him  like  a  private  in- 
dividual's notions.  He  is  matter  of  history ;  and, 
wherever  I  find  a  tyrant  or  a  villain,  1  will  mark  him, 
I  attacked  him  no  more  than  I  had  been  wont  to  do^ 
As  to  the  Liberal, — ^it  was  a  publication  set  up  for 
the  advantage  of  a  persecuted  author  and  a  very 
worthy  man.  But  it  was  foolish  in  me  to  engage  in 
it;  and  so  it  has  turned  out — for  I  have  hurt  myself 
without  doing  much  good  to  those  for  whose  benefit 
it  vfas  intended. 


''Do  not  defend  me— 4t  will  never  do- 
only  make  yourself  enetmem, 

"Mine  are  neither  to  be  diminished  nor 
but  they  may  be  overthrown ;  and  there  ai 
which  may  occur,  less  improbable  than  tho 
have  happened  in  our  time,  that  may  lei 
present  state  of  things — notts  verrons.    * 

"  I  send  you  this  gossip  that  you  may  lauj 
which  is  all  it.  is  good  for,  if  it  is  even  goc 
much.  1  shall  be  ddighted  to  see  you  agaii 
will  be  mdancholy,  shouhl  it  be  only  fbra  m 

"Everyouh, 
«N.l 

It  being  now  decided  that  Lord  Byron  sbof 
ceed  forthwith  to  Greece,  all  the  necessaiy  p 
tions  for  his  departure  were  hast^ied.  Oim 
first  steps  was  to  write  to  Mr  TVelawney,  w 
then  at  Rome,  to  request  that  he  would  aca 
him.  "You  must  have  heard,''  he  says,  "tin 
going  to  Greece — why  do  you  not  come  tome? 
do  nothing  without  you,  and  am  exceedio^a 
to  see  you.  Pray,  come,  for  I  am  at  kst  detei 
to  go  to  Greece  ; — ^it  is  the  only  place  I  wbscti 
tented  in.  I  am  serious ;  and  did  not  write  befi 
I  might  have  given  you  a  journey  for  nothing. 
all  say  I  can  be  (^  use  to  Greece;  I  do  not 
how— nor  do  they ;  but,  at  all  events,  let  os  go. 

A  physician,  acquainted  With  sargeiy,  hAn 
sidered  a  necessary  part  of  his  suite,  herequei 
his  own  medical  attendant  at  Genoa,  Doctor  Al 
der,  to  provide  him  with  such  a  person;  and,  ( 
recommendation  of  this  gentleman,  Doctor  Bn 
young  man  who  had^just  left  the  univeratj  will 
siderable  reputation  was  engaged.  Among 
preparations  for  his  expedition,  he  ordered 
splendid  helmets  to  be  made,-<-with  his  nera 
gotten  crest  engraved  upon  Uiem,— for  himself 
the  two  friends  who  were  to  accompany  hift 
this  little  circumstance  which,  in  England  (when 
ridiculous  is  so  much  better  understood  titaa 
heroic),  excited  some  sneers  at  the  time,  we  I 
one  of  the  many  instances  that  oceor  anus 
through  his  life,  to  confirm  the  quaint  but,  as  app 
to  him,  true  observation,  that  "the  child  is  lathe 
the  man  ;''-^the  characteristics  of  these  two  P« 
of  life  being  in  him  so  anomalously  transpowd,  I 
while  the  passions  and  ripened  views  of  ^  * 
developed  themselves  in  his  boyhood,  so  the  • 
pleased  fancies  and  vanities  of  the  boy  were  wj 
breaking  out  among  the  most  serious  momoi^''' 
manhood.  The  same  schoolboy  whom  we  found.** 
beginning  o^the  first  volume,  boasting'of  hismW' 
to  raise,  at  some  future  time,  a  troop  of  b«se, 
black  armour,  to  be  called  Byron's  Blaclw»  ^ 
now  seen  tryii^  on  with  delight  his  fio«  ^ 
helmet,  and  anticipating  the  deeds  of  glo<7  ''^  ^ 
to  achieve  under  its  plumes. 

At  the  end  of  May  a  letter  arrired  fn« 
Blaquiere,  communicating  to  him  vejy  fa'^ 
intelligence,  and  requesting  that  he  would,  m  ■ 
as  possible,  hasten  his  departure,  as  he  was ' 
anxiously  looked  for,  and  would  be  of  the  P* 
service.  However  encouraging,  this  sumfflonSi 
though  Lord  Byron,  thus  called  upon  from  al' ' 
had  now  determined  to  give  freely  the  aid  nW 
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deemed  so  essential,  it  is  plain  from  his  letters  that, 
in  the  cool,  sagacious  view  which  he  himself  took  of 
the  whole  subject,  so  far  from  agreeing  with  these 
enthusiasts  in  their  high  estimate  of  his  personal 
senrices,  he  had  not  yet  even  been  able.to  perceive 
any  definite  way  in  which  those  services  could,  with 
any  prospect  of  permanent  utility,  be  applied. 

For  an  insight  into  the  true  state  of  his  mind  at 
this  crisis,  the  following  observations  of  one  who 
watched  him  with  eyes  quickened  by  anxiety  inrill  be 
found,  perhaps,  to  afford  the  clearest  and  most 
certain  clue.  ^At  this  time,''  says  the  Contessa 
Guiccioli,  ^  Lord  Byron  again  turned  his  thoughts  to 
Greece ;  and,  excited  on  every  side  by  a  thousand 
combining  circumstances,  found  himself,  almost 
before  he  had  time  to  form  a  decision,  or  well  know 
what  he  was  doing,  obliged  to  set  out  for  that  country. 
But,  notwithstanding  his  affection  for  those  regions — 
notwithstanding  the  consciousness  of  his  own  moral 
energies,  which  made  him  say  always  that  '  a  man 
ought  to  do  something  more  for  society  than  write 
verses,' — notwithstanding  the  attraction  which  the 
object  of  this  voyage  must  necessarily  have  for  his 
noble  mind,  and  that,  moreover,  he  was  resolved  to 
return  to  Italy  within  a  few  months, — notwithstanding 
all  this,  every  person  who  was  near  him  at  the  time 
can  bear  witness  to  the  struggle  which  his  mind 
underwent  (however  much  he  endeavoured  to  hide 
it),  as  the  period  fixed  for  his  depature  approached."* 

In  addition  to  the  vagueness  which  this  want  of 
any  defined  object  so  unsatisfactorily  threw  round 
the  enterprise  before  him,  he  had  also  a  sort  of 
ominous  presentiment — natiural,  perhaps,  to  one  of 
his  temperament  under  such  circumstances — that  he 
was  but  fulfilling  his  own  doom  in  this  expedition, 
and  should  die  in  Greece.  On  the  evening  before 
the  departure  of  his  friends.  Lord  and  Lady  B**, 
from  Genoa,  he  called  upon  them  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  leave,  and  sate  conversing  for  some  time. 
He  was  evidently  in  low  sp'u'its,  and  after  expressing 
his  regret  that  they  should  leave  Genoa  before  his 
own  time  of  sailing,  proceeded  to  speak  of  his  intended 
Toyage  in  a  tone  full  of  despondence.  ^  Here,''  said 
he,  **  we  arjB  all  now  together — but  when,  and  where, 
shall  we  meet  again  ?  I  have  a  sort  of  boding  that 
we  see  each  other  for  the  last  time ;  as  something 
tells  me  I  shall  never  again  return  from  Greece." 
Having  continued  a  little  longer  in  this  melancholy 
strain,  he  leaned  liis  head  upon  the  arm  of  the  sofa 
on  which  they  were  seated,  and,  bursting  into  tears, 
wept  for  some  minutes  with  uncontrollable  feeling. 
Though  he  had  been  talking  only  with  Lady  B**, 
all  who  were  present  in  the  room  observed,  and 
were  affected  by  his  emotion,  while  he  hifnself, 

*  *Fa  allora  che  Lord  Byron  rivolse  i  saoi  peniieri  alia, 
Grecia ;  e  stimolato  poi  da  ogni  parte  per  mille  combina- 
sionl  egli  si  troy6  quasi  senza  averlo  deciso,  e  senza  sa- 
perlo,  obligato  di  partire  per  la  Grecia.  Ma,  non  ostante  il 
ioo  affetto  per  quelle  comrade,— non  ostante  il  sentimento 
delle  sue  forze  morali  che  gli  fttceva  dire  sempre  '  che  un 
Qomo  b  obbligato  a  fare  per  la  societa  qualche  cosa  di  piii 
che  dbi  versi,'— non  ostante  le  attrative  che  doveva  avere 
pel  noUle  suo  animo  I'oggetto  di  quel  viaggo.— e  non  os- 
tante die  egli  fosae  determinato  di  ritomare  in  Italia  fra 
non  molti  mesi,— pure  in  quale  combattimento  si  trovasse 
U  aao  caore  mentre  si  avvanzava  Tepoca  della  suapartenza 
(sebbene  cercasse  occultarlo)  ognono  che  lo  ha  avvicinato 
aUora  pod  dirlo.« 


apparently  ashamed  of  his  weakness,  endeavoured  to 
turn  off  attention  from  it  by  some  ironical  remark, 
si)oken  with  a  sort  of  hysterical  laugh,  upon  the 
effects  off  ^  nervousness." 

He  had,  previous  to  this  conversation,  presented 
to  each  of  the  party  some  little  farewell  gift — a  book 
to  one,  a  print  from  his  bust  by  Bartollini  to  another, 
and  to  Lady  B*  *  a  copy  of  his  Armenian  Grammar, 
which  had  some  manuscript  remarks  of  his  own  on  the 
leaves.  In  now  parting  with  her,  having  be^ed,  as 
a  memorial,  some  trifle  which  she  had  worn,  the  lady 
gave  him  one  of  her  rings;  in  return  for  which  he 
took  a  pin  from  his  breast,  containing  a  small  cameo 
of  Napoleon,  which  he  said  had  long  been  his  compa- 
nion, and  presented  it  to  her  ladyship. 

The  next  day  Lady  B**  received  fh>m  him  the 
following  note  : 

TO  THE  COUNTESS  OP  B*  ♦. 


«Albaro,  June  2d,  1883. 
MY  DEAR  LADY  B  ♦  *, 

^I  am  superstitious,  and  have  recollected  that 
memorials  with  a  point  are  of  less  fortunate  augury ; 
I  win,  therefore,  request  you  to  accept,  instead  of 
the  pin,  the  enclosed  chain,  which  is  of  so  slight  a 
value  that  you  need  not  hesitate.  As  you  wished  for 
something  worn,  I  can  only  say,  that  it  has  been 
worn  oftener  and  longer  than  the  other.  It  is  of  V«ie- 
tian  manufacture ;  and  the  only  peculiarity  about  it 
is,  that  it  could  only  be  obtained  at  or  from  Venice. 
At  Genoa  they  have  none  of  the  same  kind.  I  also 
enclose  a  ring,  which  I  would  wish  Alfred  to  keep; 
it  is  too  large  to  wear;  but  is  formed  of  lava,  and  so 
far  adapted  to  the  fire  of  his  years  and  character. 
You  will  perhaps  have  the  goodness  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  this  note,  and  send  back  the  pin  (for 
good  luck's  sake),  which  I  shall  value  much  more  for 
having  been  a  night  in  your  custody. 

^Ever  and  faithfully  your  obliged,  &c. 

^  P.  S.  I  hope  your  nerves  are  well  to-day,  and 
will  continue  to  floiurish." 

In  the  mean  time  the  preparations  for  his  romantic 
expedition  were  in  progress.  With  the  aid  of  his 
banker  and  very  sincere  friend,  Mr.  Barry,  of  Genoa, 
he  was  enabled  to  raise  the  lai^e  syms  of  money  ne- 
cessary for  his  supply; — 10,000  crowns  in  specie, 
and  40,000  crowns  in  bills  of  exchange,  being  the 
amount  of  what  he  took  with  him,  and  a  portion  of 
this  having  been  raised  upon  his  furniture  and  books, 
on  which  Mr.  Barry,  as  I  understand,  advanced  a  sum 
far  beyond  their  worth.  An  English  brig,  the  Her- 
cules, had  been  freighted  to  convey  himself  and  his 
suite,  which  consisted,  at  this  time,  of  Count  Gamba, 
Mr.  Trelawney,  Doctor  Bruno,  and  eight  domestics. 
There  were  also  aboard  five  horses,  sufficient  arms 
and  ammunition  for  the  use  of  his  own  party,  two 
one-pounders  belonging  to  his  schooner,  the  Bolivar, 
which  he  had  left  at  Genoa,  and  medicine  enough  for 
the  supply  of  a  thousand  men  for  a  year. 

The  following  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Greek 
Conunittee  announces  his  approaching  departure. 


L 
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LETTER  DXXIII. 


TO  MB  BOWRINO. 


•July  7th,  1S23. 

**  We  sail  on  the  I3th  for  Greece. — I  have  had  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Blaqaiere,  too  long  for  inresent  tran- 
■cription,' but  very  satisfactory.  The  Greek  Govern- 
ment expects  me  without  delay. 

**  In  conformity  to  the  desires  of  Mr.  B.  and  other 
correspondents  in  Greece,  I  have  to  suggest,  with  all 
deference  to  the  Committee,  that  a  remittance  of  even 
'  ten  thousand  pounds  only*  (Mr.  B.'s  expression) 
would  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment at  present.  I  have  also  to  recommend  strongly 
the  attempt  of  a  loan,  for  which  there  will  be  offered 
a  suflScient  security  by  deputies  now  on  their  way  to 
England.  In  the  mean  tirne^  I  hope  that  the  Com- 
ml6ee  will  be  enabled  to  do  something  effectual. 

^  For  my  own  part,  I  mean  to  carry  up,  in  cash  or 
credits^  above  eight,  and  nearly  nine  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  which  I  am  enabled  to  do  by  funds  I  have  in 
Italy,  and  credits  in  England.  Of  this  sum  I  must 
necessarily  reserve  a  portion  for  the  subsistence  of 
myself  and  suite;  the  rest  I  am  willing  to  apply  in  the 
manner  which  seems  most  likely  to  be  useful  to  the 
cause — having  of  course  some  guarantee  or  assurance, 
that  it  will  not  be  misapplied  to  any  individual  spe- 
culation. 

^  If  I  remain  in  Greece,  whicU  will  mainly  depend 
upon  the  presumed  probable  utility  of  my  presence 
there,  and  of  the  opinion  of  the  Greeks  themselves  as 
to  its  propriety — in  short,  if  I  am  welcome  to  them, 
I  shall  continue,  during  my  residence  at  least,  to  apply 
such  portions  of  my  income,  present  and  future,  as 
may  forward  the  object — that  is  to  say,  what  1  iSali 
spare  for  that  purpose.  Privations  I  can,  or  at  least 
could  once  bear — abstinence  I  am  accustomed  to — 
and,  as  to  fatigue,  I  was  once  a  tolerable  traveller.. 
What  I  may  be  now,  1  cannot  tell — but  I  will  try. 

**  I  await  the  commands  of  the  Committee. — Address 
to  Genoa — the  letters  will  be  forwarded  to  me,  where- 
ver I  may  be,  bx  my  bankers,  Messrs.  Webb  and 
Barry.  It  would  have  given  me  pleasure  to  have 
had  some  more  defined  instructions  before  I  went, 
but  these,  of  course,  rest  at  the  option  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

^  I  have  the  honour  to  be 
"  Your  obedient,  &c. 

^P.  S.  Great  anxiety  is  expressed  for  a  printing 
press  and  types,  &c.  I  have  not  the  time  to  provide 
them,  but  recommend  this  to  the  notice  of  the  Com- 
mittee. I  presume  the  types  must,  partly  at  le^t, 
be  Greek :  they  wish  to  publish  papers,  and  perhaps 
a  Jounud^  probably  in  Romaic,  with  Italian  transla- 
tions." 

All  was  now  ready ;  and  on  the  13th  o^  July  himself 
and  his  whole  party  slept  on  board  the  Hercules. 
About  sunrise  the  next  morning  they  succeeded  in 
clearing  the  port  \  but  there  was  little  wind,  and  they 
remained  in  sight  of  Genoa  the  whole  day.  The  night* 
was  a  bright  moonlight,  but  the  wind  had  become 
stormy  and  adverse,  and  they  were,  for  a  short  time, 
in  serious  danger.    Lord  Bjroi^t'^^^  teoiB^edi  on 


deck  during  the  storm,  was  employed  anxiously,  with 
the  aid  of  such  of  his  suite  as  were  not  disabled  bj 
sea-sickness  from  helping  him,  in  preventing  further 
mischief  to  the  horses,  which,  having  been  badly  se- 
cured, had  broken  loose  and  injured  each  other.  Af- 
ter making  head  against  the  wind  for  three  or  four 
hours,  the  captain  was  at  last  obliged  to  steer  back  lo 
Genoa,  and  re-eutered  the  port  at  six  in  the  morning. 
On  landing  again,  after  this  unprominng  commence- 
ment of  his  voyage.  Lord  Byron  (says  Count  Gamb^) 
^appeared  thoughtful,  and  remarked  that  he  consi- 
dered a  bad  b^inning  a  favourable  omen." 

It  has  been  already,  I  believe,  mentioned  that, 
among  the  superstitions  in  which  he  chose  to  indulge, 
the  supposed  unluckiness  of  Friday,  as  a  day  for  the 
commencement  of  any  work,  was  one  by  which  he, 
almost  always,  allowed  himself  to  be  influenced.  Soon 
after  hyi  arrival  at  Pisa,  a  lady  of  his  acquaintance 
happening  to  meet  him,  on  the  road  from  her  house 
as  she  was  herself  returning  thither,  and  supposing 
that  he  had  been  to  make  her  a  visit,'  requested  that 
he  would  go  back  with  her.  ^  I  have  not  been  to 
your  house,"  he  answered;  ^  for,  just  before  1  got  to 
the  door,  I  remembered  that  it  was  Friday;  md,  not 
liking  to  make  my  first  visit  on  a  Friday,  I  turned 
back."  Ft  is  even  related  of  him  that  he  once  sent 
away  a  Genoese  tailor  who  bu^ught  him  home  a  new 
coat  on  the  same  ominous  day. 

With  all  thisj  strange  to  say,  he  set  sail  for  Greece 
on  a  Friday  : — and  though,  by  those  who  have  any 
leaning  to  this  superstitious  fancy,  the  result  may  be 
thought  but  too  sadly  confirmatory  of  the  oraen,  it  is 
plain  that  either  the  influence  of  the  superstition  orer 
his  own  mind  was  slight,  or,  in  the  excitement  of  self- 
devotion  under  which  he  now*  acted,  was  forgotten. 
In  truth,  notwithstanding  his  encouraging  speech  to 
Count  Gamba,  the  forewarning  he  now  felt  of  his 
approaching  doom  seems  to  have  been  far  too  deep 
and  serious  to  need  the  aid  oS.  any  such  accessory. 
Having  expressed  a  wish,  oa  relanding,  to  visit  his 
own  palace,  whidi  he  had  left  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Bany 
during  his  absence,  and  from  which  Madame  Gaic- 
cioli  had  early  that  morning  departed,  he  now  pro- 
ceeded thither,  accompanied  by  Count  Cramba  akme. 
^  His  conversation,"  says  this  gentleman,  ^  was  some- 
what melancholy  on  our  way  to  Albaro :  he  spoke 
much  of  his  past  life,  and  of  the  uncertainty  (rf  the 
future.  *"  Where,'  said  he,  *  shall  we  be  in  a  year?* 
— It  looked  (adds  his  friend)  like  a  melancholy  fore- 
boding; for,  on  the  same  day,  of  the  same  month,  in 
the  next  year,  he  was  carried  to  the  tomb  of  his  an- 
cestors." 

It  took  nearly  the  whole  of  the  day  to  repair  the 
damages  of  their  vessel ;  and  the  greater  part  of  tlus 
interval  was  passed  by  Lord  Byron,  in  company  inth 
Mr  Barry,  at  some  gardens  near  the  city.  Here  hii 
conversation,  as  this  gentleman  informs  me,  took  the 
same  gloomy  turn.  That  he  had  not  fixed  to  go  to 
England,  in  preference,  seemed  one  of  his  deep  re- 
grets ;  and  so  hopeless  were  the  views  he  expressed 
of  the  whole  enterprise  before  him,  that,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  Mr  Barry,  nothing  but  a  devoted  sense  of 
duty  and  honour  could  have  determined  him  to  per- 
sist in  it. 

In  the  evening  of  that  day  they  set  sail ; — and  now, 
^^«l\sV^  launched  in  the  cause,  and  disengaged,  as  it 
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were,  from  his  (otmer  state  of  existence,  the  naturt^ 
power  of  his  spirit  to  shak^  off  pressure,  whether 
from  within  or  without,  began  instantly  to  display 
itself.  According  td  the  re^rt  of  one  of  his  fel- 
low-voyagers, though  so  clouded  while  on  shore,  no 
sooner  did  he  find  himself,  once  more,  bounding  over 
the  waters,  than  all  the  light  and  'life  of  his  better 
nature  sh^one  forth.  In  the  breeze  that  now  bore 
him  towards  his  beloved  Greece,  the  Voice  of  his 
youth  seemed  again  to  speak.  '  Before  the  titles  of 
hero,  of  benefactor,  to  which  he  now  aspired,  that  of 
poet,  however  pre-eminent,  faded  into  nothing.  His 
love  of  freedom,  his  generosity,  his  thirst  fpr  the  new 
and  adventurdus, — all  were  re-awakened ;  and  even 
the  bodings  that  still  lingered  at  the  bottom  of  his 
heart  but  made  the  course  before  him  more  precious 
from  his,  consciousness  of  its  brevity,  and  from  the 
high  and  self-ennobling  resolution  he  had  n^w  taken 
to  turn  what  yet  remained. of  it  gloriously  to  account. 

*  Parte/e  porta  un  desio  d'etena  ed  alma 
Gloria  cbe  a  nobil  cuor  b  sferza  e  sproJhe ; 
A  maguanime  impreseintenta  ba  rtdma, 
Ed  insoiite  cose  oprar  dispone. 
Oir  fira  i  nemici— tvt  o  eipretso  opalma 
Acquistar.*  ^ 

After  a  passage  o|^vS  days,  they  reachedXeg- 
horn,  at  which  place  it  was'  thought  necessary  to 
touch,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  on  board  a  supply 
of  gunpowder,  and  other  English  goods,  not  to  be 
had  elsewhere. 

It  would  have  been  the  wish  of  Lord  Byron,  in  the 
new  path  he  had  now  marked  out  for  himself,  to  dis- 
connect from  his  name,  if  possible,  all  those  poetical 
associations,  which,'<by  throwing  a  character  of  ro- 
mance over  the  step  he  was  now  taking,  might  have 
a  tendency,  as  he  feared,  to  impair  its  practical  uti- 
lity;  and  it  is,  perhaps^  hardfy  saying  too  much  for 
his  sincere  zeaJ  in  the  cause  to  assert,  that  he  would 
wij^ngly  at  this  moment  have  sacrificed  his  whole 
iJEune,  as  poet,  for^ven  the  prospect  of  an  equivalent 
renown,  as  philanthropist  and  liberator.  How  vain, 
however,  was  the  thpught  that  he  could  thus  su- 
persede his  own  glory,  or  cause  the  fame  of  the  lyre 
to  be  forgotten  in  thdt  of  the  sword,  was  made  mani- 
fest to  him  by  a  mark  of  hom^ife  which  reached  him, 
while  at  Leghorn,  from  the  hands  of  one  of  the  only 
two  men  of  the^age  who  could  contend  with  him  in 
the  universality  qf  his'literary  fame. 

Already,  as  lias  been  seen,  an  exchange  of  cour- 
tesies, founded  upon  mutual  admiration,  had  taken 
place  between  Lord  Byron  and  the  great  poet  ot 
Germany,  Goethe.  Of  this  intercourse  between  two 
such  men, — the  former  as  brief  a  light  in  the  world's 
eyes,  as  the  latter  has  been  long  and  steadily  lumL* 
nous, — an  account  has  been  by  the  venerable  sur- 
vivor put  W  record,  which,  as  a  ,fit  preliminary  to 
the  letter  I  am  about  to  give,  J  shall  here  insert  in 
as  faithful  a  translation  as  it  has  been  in  my  power 
to  procure. 


"GOETHE  AND  BYRON. 

"  The  German  poet,  who,  down  to  the  latest  pe- 
riod of  his  long  life,  had  been  always  anxious  to  ac- 


knowledge the  me^'ts  of  his  literary  predecessors  and 
contemporaries,  because  he  has  always  considered  this 
tO'be  the  surest  means  of  cultivating  his  own  powers, 
could  not  but  have  his  attention  attracted  to  the 
great  talent  of  the  noble  lord  almost  from  his  earnest 
appearance,  and  uninterruptedly  watched  the  pro- 
gress of  his  mmd  throughout  the  great  works  which 
h^  unceashigly  produced.  It  was  inimediately  per- 
ceived by  hioi  that  the  public  appreciation  of  his 
poetical  merits  kept  pace  v^th  the  rapid  succession 
of  his  writhigs.  The  joyful  sympathy  of  others  would 
have  been  perfect,  had  not  the  poet,  by  a  life  marked 
by  self-dissatisfaction,  and  the  indulgence  of  strong 
pa^ions,  disturbed  the  enjoyment  which  his  infinite 
genius  produced.  But  his  German  admirer  was  not^ 
led  astray  by  this,  or  prevented  from  following  with 
close  attention  both  his  works  and  his  life  in  all  their 
eccentricity.  These  astonished  him  the  more,  as  he 
found  in  the  experieiy:e  of  past  ages  no  element  for 
the  Calculation  of  so  eccentftb  an  orbit.  ''^ 

"These  endeavours  of  the  German  did  not  remain 
unknown  to  the  Englishman,  of  which  his  poems  con- 
tain unambiguous  proems,  and  he  also  availed  himself 
of  the  means  afforded  by  various  travellers,  to  ipr- 
ward  some  friendly  salutation  (b  his  unknown  ad-' 
,  mirer.  At  length  a  manuscript  Dedication  of  Sar- 
dafiapt^ku,  in  the  most  complimentary  terms,  was 
forwarded  to  him,  with  an  obliging  inquiry  whether 
it  might  be  prefixed  to  ^he  tragedy.  The  German, 
who,  at  his  advanced  age,  was  conscious.of  his  own 
powers  and  of  theyr  effects,  could  only  gratefully  and 
modestly  consider  this  Dedication  as  the  expression 
of  an  inexhaustible  intellect,  deeply  feeling  and  cre- 
ating its  own  oljiect.  He  was  by  no  means  dissatis- 
fied when,  after  a  long  dekiy,  Sardanapalus  appeared 
Without  the  Dedication;  and  ^as  made  happy  by 
tile  possession  of  a  fac-simile  of  it,  engraved  on  stone, 
which  he  tonsidered  a  precious  memorial.  , 

"The  poble  lord,  however,  did  not  abandon  his 
purpose  of  proclaiming  to  the  world  his  valued  kind- 
ness towards  his  German  contemporary  and  brother 
poet,  a  precious  evidence  of  which  was  placed  in 
front  of  the  tragedy  of  Werner.  It  will  be  readily  ^ 
believed,  when  so  unhoped  for  ffii  honour  was  con- 
ferred upon  the  German  poet — one  seldom  expeigi- 
enced  in  life,  and  that  too  from  one  himself  so  highly 
distinguished — he  was  by  no  means  reluctant  to  ex- 
press the  high  esteem  and  sympathising  sentiment 
with  which  his  unsurpassed  contemporary  had  in- 
spired him.  The  task  was  difficult,  and  was  found 
the  more  so,  the  more  it  was  contemplated ;  for  what 
can  be  said  .of  one,  whose  unfathomable  qualities  are 
not  to  be  reaohed  byVords?  But  when  a  young 
gentleman,  Mr  Sterling,  of  pleasing  person  and  ex- 
'  cellent  character,  in  the  spring  of  1823,  on  a  journey 
from  Genoa  to  Weimar,  delivered  a  few  lines  under 
the  hand  of  the  great  man  as  an  introduction ;  and 
when  the  report  was  soon  after  sgread  that  the  noble 
peer  was  rfbout  to  direct  his  great  mind  and  various 
power  to  deeds  of  subl^e  d&riog  beyond  (he  ocean, 
there  appeared  to  be  no  i\vf\e  left  for  further  delay, 
and  the  following  lines  wer%  hastily  written :  * 


*  Ilnsei-t  tbe  verses  in  tb^  original  language,  as  an  En- 
glish version  gives  but  a  verjr  imperfect  notion  of  tbeir 
meaning. 
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*  Ein  frevndlicb  Wort  kommt  eines  nach  dem  andem 
Von  Suden  her  and  bringt  una  frohe  Stunden ; 

£■  raft  uns  aaf  zum  Edelsten  za  wandem, 

Nicht  iU  der  Geist,  doch  ist  der  Fas  gebondeii.       » 

*  Wie  son  icb  dem,  -den  ich  so  lang  begleitet, 
Nan  etwas  Traalich's  in  die  Feme  sagen  ? 
'Bim  der  sich  selbst  im  Innersten  bestreitet, 
Stark  angewobnt  das  tie&te  Web  za  tragen. 

'  Wohl  sey  ihm  doch,  wenn  er  sich  selbst  empflndet ! 
Er  wage  selbst  sich  hocb  begliickt  za  nennen, 
Wenn  Musenkraft  die  Schmerzen  Uberwindet, 
Und  wie  ich  ihn  erkannt  mog'  er  sich  kennen. 


'*The  verses  reached  Genoa,  but  the  excellent 
friend  to  whom  they  were  addressed  was  already 
gone,  and  to  a  distance,  as  it  appeared,  inaccesahle. 
Driven  bac((,  however,  by  storms,  he  landed  at  Leg- 
horn, where  these  cordial  lines  reached  him  jjust  a,8 
he  was  about  to  embark,  on  the  24th  of  July,  1823. 
He  had  barely  time  to  answer  by  a  well  filled  page, 
which  the  possessor  has  preserved  among  his  most 
precious  papers,  as  the  worthiest  evidence  of  the 
connexion  that  had  been  formed.  Affecting  and  de- 
lightful as  was  such  a  document,  and  justifying  the 
most  lively  hopes,  it  has  acquired  now  the  greatest, 
though  most  painful/  value,  from  the  untimely  death 
of  the  lofty' writer,  which  adds  a  peculiar  edge  to  the 
grief  felt  generally  throughout  the  whole  moral  and 
poetical  world  at  his  loss :  for  we  were  warranted  in 
hoping,  that  when  his  great  deeds  should  hav'e  been 
achieved,  we  migl|t  personally  have  .greeted  in  him 
the  pre-eminent  intellect,  the  happily  acquired  friend, 
and  the  most  humane  of  conquerors.  At  present  we 
can  only  console  ourselves  with  the  conviction  that 
his  country  will  at  last  recover  from  |hat  violence  of 
invective  and  reproach  which  has  been  so  long  raised 
against  him,  and  will  learn  to  understand  that  the 
dross  and  lees  of  the  age  and  the  individual,  out  (|f ' 
which  even  the  best  have  to  elevate  them^lves,  are 
but  perishable  and  transient,  while  the  wonderful 
glory  to  which  he,  in  the  present  and  through  all  fu- 
ture ages,  has  elevated  his  country,  will  be  as  bound- 
less in  its,  splendour,  as  it  is  incalculable  in  its  coiise- 
QUences.  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  na- 
tion, which  can  bot^t  of  so  many  great  names,  will 
class  him  among  the  first  of  those  through  whom  she 
has  acquired  such  glory.'' 

Th^  following  is  Lord  Byron's  answer  to  the  tom- 
munication  above-mentioned  from  Goethe. 


LETTER   D;JLXIV. 

TO  OOiiTHE. 

« Leghorn,  Jaly  34th,  1823. 
^ILLUSTRIOUS  SIR, 

^  I  cannot  tjiank  you  as  you  ought  to  be  thanked 
for  the  lines  which  my  young  friend,  Mr  Sterling,  sent 
me  of  yours;  and  it  would  but  ill  become  me  to  pre- 
tend to  exchange  verses  w^h  him  who,  for  fifty  years, 
has  been  the  undisputed  sovereign  of  European  lite- 
rature. You  Bhust  therefore  accept  my  most  sincere 
acknowledgments  in  prose — and  in  hasty  prose  too ; 
for  I  am  at  present  on  my  voyage  to  Greece  once 
more,  and  surrounded  by  hurry  and  bustle,  which 


bardly  allow  a  moment  even  to  gratitude  an 
ration  to  express  themselves. 

^  I  sailed  from  Genoa  some  days  ago,w» 
back  by  a  gale  of  wind,  and  have  «iace  saik 
and  arrived  here,  *  Leghorn^'  this  morning,  to 
on  board  some  Greek  passengers  for  their  str 
countiy. 

^  Here  also  1  found  ^our  lines  and  Mr  Si 
letter,  and  I  could  not  liave  had  a  more&n 
omen,  a  more  agreeable  Surprise,  than  a  woni( 
the*  written  by  his  own  hand. 

^  I  am  returning  to  Greece,  to  see  if  I  can  be 
little  use  there  :  if  ever  I  come  back,  I  will  pa] 
to  Weimar,  to  offer  the  sincere  homage  of  oik 
many  milUoDB  of  your  admirers.  I  have  the 
to  be,  ever  and  most, 

**  Your  obliged, 
^NOEL  Btbo! 

>  From  leghorn,  where  his  lordsHip  was  ji 
Mr  Hamilton  Biawne,  he  set  sail  on  the24tt 
and  after  about  ten  days  of  most  .favourable 
cast  anchor  at  ArgostoU,  the  chief  port  of  Ge 

It  had  be^n  thought  expedient  that  Lc 
should  with  the  view  (^  informing  himself  coi 
specting  Greece,  direct  his  course,  in  the  fas 
to  one  of  the  Ionian  islands,  fro^  whence, 
post  of  observation,  he  tnight  be  able  to  ase 
exact  position  of  affairs  before  he  landed  o: 
tinent.  For  this  purpose  it  had  been  rect 
that  either  Zante  or  Cephalonia  should  Im 
and  his  choice  was  chiefly  determined  to 
latter  island  by  his  knowWdge  of  the  talent 
ral  feelings  of  the  Resident,  Colonel  Napier 
however,  that  in  the  yet  doubtful  asp€ 
foreign  policy  of  Enghind,  his  ajprival  thus 
pedition  so  declaredly  in  aid  of  insurrection  n 
the  effect  of  embarrassing  thq  e^xisting  autb 
resolved  to  adopt  such  a  line  of  conduct  as 
the  least  calculated  either  to  compromise 
'them.  It  was  witli  this  view  he  now  thou{ 
dent  not  to  land  at  Argostoli,  but  to  awai 
his  vessel  such  information  from  the  Govie 
Greece  as  should  enable<|iim  to  decide  upon '. 
movements. 

The  arrivfd  of  a  person  so  celebrated  at 
excited  naturally  a  lively  sensation,  as  weQi 
Greeks  as  the  English  of  that  plape;  ai 
approaches  towards  intercourse  between 
and  their  noble  visitor  were  follbwed  instand, 
sides,  by  that  sort  of  agreeable 'surprise  wl 
tite  false  nbtions  they  had  preconceived  of  e) 
was  to  be  expected.  His  ccl^nti^men,  v 
the  exaggerated  stories  they  had  so  often  he 
misanthropy  and  especial  horror  of  the  Ei 
pected  their  courtesies  to  be  received  with  a 
if  not  insulting,  coldness,  found,  on  the  cc 
all  his  demeanour,  a  degree  of  open  and  chc 
bility  which,  calculated,  as  it  was,  to  cha 
anj^  circumstances,  was  to  them,  expectini 
the  reverse,  peculiarly  fascinating ; — while 
side,  even  still  more  sensitively  prepared, 
course  of  brooding  over  his  own  fancies, 
and  reluctant  reception  from  his  countiym 
himself  greeted  at  oqce  with  a  welcome  soo 
respectful,  as  not  only  surprised  and  &itten 
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wms  eTidept,  ^8enEl{bly  touched  him.  Among  other 
hospitalities  accepted  by  him  was  a  dinner  with  the 
officers  of  the  garrison,  at  which,  tin  his  health  being 
dlunk,  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  in  returning 
thanks,  that  ^  he  was  douliful  whether  he  could  ex- 
press his  sense  of  the  obligation  as  he  ought,  having 
been  so  long  in  thepractice  of  speaking  a  foreign  lan- 
guage that  it  was  with  some  difficulty  he  could  convey 
the  whole  force  of  what  he  f^lt  in  his  own." 

Having  despatched  messengers  to  Corfu  and  Misso- 
Vmghi  in  questof  informittiOn,  he  resolved,  while  wait- 
ing their  return,  to  employ  his  time  in  a  journey  to 
Ithaca,  which  island  is  separated  fro^  that  of  Cepha- 
lonia  but  by  a  narrow  strftit.-  On  his  way  to  Vathi, 
the  chief  city  of  the  idand,  fo  which  place  he  had 
been  invited,  ^and  nis  journey  hospitably  facilitated, 
by  the  Resident,  Captain  Knox,  he  paid  a  visit  to  the 
mountain-cave  in  wUI(^,  according  to  traLdition,Uiysses 
deposited  the  presents  of  th^t  PhaBapians.  ^Lord 
Byron" (says^  Count  Gamba)  ascended  to  the  grdtto, 
but  the  steepness  atid  height  preTcfttted  Kirn  from 
reaching  the  remains  of  the  Castle.  I  myself  eX' 
peri^ced  considerable  difficulty  in  gaining  it*  Lord 
Byron  «aC  Heading  in  the  grotto,  but  fell  asleep'.  I 
awoke  him  on'tny  return,  and  he  said  that  1  h«d  in- 
terrupted dreams 'more  pleasant  thaQ  ever  he  had  be- 
fore in  his  life." 

Though  unchanged,  since  he  first*  visited  these  re- 
gititad,  in  his  preference  of  the  wild  charms  of  Nature 
to  all  the  classic  associations  of  Art  and  History,  he  yet 
joiiied  with  much  interest  in  any  pilgrimage  to  those 
placer  whicli  tradition  had  sanctified.  At  the  Foun- 
tain of  Arethusa,  one  of  the' spots  of  this  kind  which 
he  visited,  a  repast  liadbeen  prepared  for  himself  a;id 
(lisparty  by,  the  Resident ;  and  at  the  school  of  Homer, 
T-as  some  remains  bfeyond  Chioni  are  called, — he  met 
with  an  old  refugee  blishop,  who^  he  had  known  thir- 
teen years  before  in  LIvadia,  and  with  whom  he  now 
conversed  of  those  times  with  a  rapidity  and  freshness 
of  recollection  with  which  the  memory  of  the  old  bishop 
could  but  ill  keep  pace.  'Neither  did  the  traditional 
Bfeiths  of  Penelope  escape  his  rlesearch,  and  **  how- 
ever sceptical  (says  a  lady  who,  soon  after,  followed 
his  footsteps)  hef  might  have  been  as  to  these  supposed 
localities,  he  never  ofiended  the  natives  by  any  objec- 
tion to  thp  reality  of  their  fancies.  On  the  contrary, 
his  politeness'  and  kindness  won  the  respect  and  ad- 
miration of  all  those  Greek  gentlemen  who  saw  him; 
and  to  me  they  spoke  of  him  with  enthusiasm." 

Those  benevolent  vj^ws  by  which,  even  more,  per- 
haps, than  by  any  ambition  of  renown,  he  proved 
himself,  to  be  actuated  in  his  present  course,  had, 
during  his  short  stay  at  Ithaca,  opportunities  of  dis- 
closing themselves.  On  learning  that  a  number  of 
poor  families  had  fled  thither  from  Scio,  Palras,  and 
other  parts  of  Greece,  he  not  only  presented  to  the 
Commandant  three  thousand  piast^  for  their  relief, 
but  by  his  generosity  to  one  family  in  particular,  which 
had  once  been  in  a  state  of  affluence  at  Patras.  enabled 
them  to  repair  their  circumstances,  and  again  live  in 
comfort.  ''The  eldest  girl  (says  the  lady  whom  I  have 
already  quoted)  became  afterwards  the  mistress  of-the 
school  formed  at  Ithaca ;  and  neither  she,  her  sister, 
or  mother  could  ever  speak  of  Lord  Byron  without 
the  deepest  feeling  of  gratitude,  and  of  regret  for  his 
too  premature  death." 


After  occupying  in  this  excursion  about  eight  days, 
he  had  again  established  himself  on  board  the  Her* 
cules,  when  one  of  the  messengers  whomJie  had  des- 
patched returned,  bringing  a  letter  to  him  from  the 
brave  Marco  Botzari,  whom  he  had  left  among  the 
mountains  of  Agrafa,  preparing  for  that  attack  in  wiiich 
he  so  gloriously  fell.  The  following  are  the  terms  in 
which  this  heroic  chief  wrote  to  Lord  Byron : — 

■  ^  Your  letter,  and  that  of  the  venerable  Ignazio, 
have  filled  me  with  joy.  -  Your  Excellency  is  exactly 
the  person  of  whom  we  stand  in  need.  Let  nothing 
prevent  you  from  coming  into  this  part  of  Greece. 
The  enemy  threatens  us  in  great  number;  but,  by 
the  help  of  God  and  your  Excellency,  they  shall  meet 
a  suitable  resistance.  I  shall  have  something  to  do 
to-night  against  a  corps  of  six  or  seven  thousand  Al- 
banians, encamped  close  to  tifis  place.  The  dajr  after 
to-morrow  I  will  set  out,  with  a  few  chosen  com- 
panions, to  meet  your  Excellency.  Do  not  delay.  I 
thank  you  fur  the  good  opinion  you  have  of  my  fellow- 
citizens,  which  Ood  grant  you  will  not  find  ill-founded ; 
and  I  thank  you  still  more  for  the  care  you  have  so 
kindly  taken  of  them. 

"  Believe  m^,  &c." 

In  the  expectation  that  Lord  Byron  would  proceed 
forthwith  to  Missolonghi,  it  had  been  the  intention  of 
Botzari,  as  the  above  letter  announces,  (o  leave  the 
army,  and  Imsten,  with  a  few  of  hisi  brother  warriors, 
to  receive  their  noble  ally  on  his  landing  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  the  generous  mrssion  on  which  he  came. 
The  above  letter,  however,  preceded  but  by  a  few 
hours  his  death.  That  very  night  he  penetrated,  vnth 
but  a  handful  of  followers,  into  the  mi^st  of  the  ene- 
my's camp,  whose  force  was  eight  thousand  strong, 
and  after  leading  his  heroic  band  over  heaps  of  dead, 
f&ll,  at  last,  close  to  the  tent  of  the  Pacha  himself. 

The  mention  made  in  this  brave  Suliote's  letter  of 
I^rd  Byron's  care  of  his  fellow-citizens  refers  to  a 
popi|lar  act  done  recently  by  the  noble  'poet  at  Ce- 
phalonia,  in  taking  into  his  pay,  as  a  body-guard,  forty 
of  this  now  homeless  tribe.  On  finding,  howevery, 
that  for  want  of  employment  Ihey  were  becoming 
restless  and  turbulent,  he  despatched  them  off  soon 
after,  armed  and  provisioned,  to  join  in. the  defence  olP 
Missolonghi,  which  was  at  that  time  besieged  on  one 
side  by  a  considerable  force,  and  blockaded  on  the 
other  by  a  Turkish  isquadron.  Already  had  he,  with 
a  view  to  the  succour  of  this  place,  made  a  generous 
ofier  to  the  Government,  which  he  thus  states  himself 
in  one  of  his  let^rs: — ^  I  dfiered  to  advance  a  thousand 
dollars  a  month  for  the  succour  of  Missolonghi,  and 
the  Suiiotes  under  Botzari  (since  killed) ;  but  the  Go- 
vernment have  answered  me,  that  they  wish  to  confer 
with  me  previously,  which  is  in  fact  saying  th^  wish 
me  to  expend  my  money  in  some  other  direction.  P 
will  take  care  that  it  is  for  the  public  cause,  otherwise 
I  will  not  advance  a  para.  The  opposition  say  they 
want  to  cajole  me,  and  the  party  in  power  say  the 
others  wish  to  seduce  me^  m  between  the  two  I  have 
a  difficult  part  to  play  ;  however,  I  wfll  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  factions  unless  to  reconcile  them  if  pos- 
sible." 

In  these  last  few  sentences  is<lcscribed  briefly  the 
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position  in  which  Lord  Byron  was  now  placed,  and 
in  which  the  coolness,  foresight,  and  setf-possession 
he  displayed  suflSciently  refute  the  notion  that  eren 
the  highest  pOA^ers  of  imagination,  whatever  effect 
they  may  sometimes  produce  on  the  moral  tempe- 
rament, are  at  all  incompatible  with  the  sound  prac- 
tical jy^ood  sense,  the  steadily  balanced  viewtf*  which 
the  business  of  active  life  requires. 

The  great  difficulty,  to  an  observer  of  the  state  of 
Greece  at  this  crisis,  was  to  be  able  dearly  to  dis- 
tinguish  between  what  was  real  and  what  was  merely 
apparent  in  those  tests  by  which  the  probability  of 
her  future  success  or  failure  was  to  be  judged.  With 
a  Government  little  more  than  nominal,  having  neither 
authority  nor  resources,  its  executive  and  legislative 
branches  being  openly  at  variance,  and  the  supplies 
that  ought  to  filkits  exchequer  being  intercepted  by 
the  military  Chiefs  who,  being,  in  most  places,  col- 
fectors  of  the  revenue,  were  able  to  rob  ty  autfiority ; 
— with  that  curse  of  all  popular  enterprises,  a  multi- 
plicity of  leaders,  each  selfishly  pursuing  his  own  ob- 
jects, and  ready  to  make  the  sword  the  umpire  of 
their  claims ;— vi^th  a  fleet  furnished  by  private  ad- 
venture, and,  therefore,  precarious;  and  an  aimy  be- 
longing rather  to  its  Chiefs  than  to  the  Government, 
and  accordingly,  trusting  more  to  plunder  than  to 
pay ; — ^with  all  these  principles  of  mischief^  and,  as  it 
would  seem,  ruin  at  the  vei7  heart  of  the  struggle,  it 
had  yet  persevered^  which  was  in  itself  victory, 
through  three  trying  campaigns ;  and  at  this  moment 
presented,  in  the  midst  of  all  its  apparent  weakness 
and  distraction,  sOme  elements  of  success  which  both 
accounted  for  what  had  hitherto  been  effected,  and 
gave  a  hope,  with  more  favouring  circumstances,  of 
something  nobler  yet  to  come. 

Resides  the  never-failing  encouragement  which  the 
incapacity  of  their  enemies  afforded  them,  the  Greeks 
derived  also  from  the  geographical  conformation  of 
their  country  those  same  advantages  with  which  na- 
ture had  blessed  theipgreat  ancestors,  and  which  had 
contributed  mainly  perhaps  to  the  formation,  as  well 
as  maintenance,  of  their  high  national  character. 
Islanders  and  mountaineer^,  they  were,  by  their  very 
position,  heirs  to  the  blessings  of  freedom  and  com- 
merce, and  never,  throughout  their  long  slavery  and 
sufferings,  bad  the  spirit  of  either  died  away  within 
them.  They  had  also,  luckily,  in  a  political  as  well 
as  religious  point  of  view,  preserved  that  sacred  line 
of  distinction  between  themselves  and  their  conquerors 
which  a  fond  fidelity  to  an  ancient  church  alone  covM 
have  maintained  for  them ;  and  thiA  kept  holily  in 
reserve,  against  the  hour  of  struggle,  that  most  stir- 
ring of  all  the  excitements  to  which  'Freedom  can 
appeal' when  she  points  to  her  flame  rising  out  of  the 
censer  of  Religion.  In  addition  to  thefee,  and  all  the 
other  moral  advantages  included  in  them,  fof  which 
the  Greeks  were  indebted  to  their  own  nature  and 
position,  is  tobe  taken  into  account  also  the  aid  and 
sympathy  they  had  every  right  to  expect  from  others, 
as  soon  as  their  exertions  in  their  own  cause  should 
justify  the  confidence  that  it  would  not  be  the  mere 
chivalry  of  generosity  to  assist  them.  * 


*  VoT  a  clear  and  concise  sketch  of  the  state  of  Greece 
atthila  crisis,  executed  with  altrtVuit  command  of  l\x«  «xb- 
ftct  which  a  long  residence  in  the  countty  «!louq  co\vVd 


Such  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  features  of  hope 
which  the  state  of  Greece,  at  this  moment,  presented. 
But  though  promising,  perhaps,  a  hmg  continuance 
of  the  struggle*  they,  in  that  \erj  promise,  i>ostponed 
indefinitely  thepeiiod  of  its  success;  and  checked  and 
counteracted  as  such  auspicious  appearances  wa-e 
by  the  manifold  and  inherent  evils  above  enumerated, 
— by  a  consideration,  tpo,  of  the  resources  and  obsti- 
nacy of  the  still  powerfuKTurk,  and  of  the  little  fiivonr 
with  which  it  was  at  aU  probable  that  the^^Mirts  of 
Europe  would,  now  or"  ev^,  regdrd  the  attempt  of 
any  people,  under  any  drcumstaoces,  to  be  their 
own  .emangpatoes, — none  but  a  sanguine  spirit  could 
indulge  in  the  dreaifi  that  Greece  would  be  able  to 
work  out  her  own  liberation,  or  that  aught,  indeed, 
but  a  fortuitouflf  concurrence  of  political  circumstances 
could  ever  accomplish,  tit.  Like  many  other  such 
contests  between  right  and  might,  it  was  a  taoie 
^tined,  all  felt,  to  be  successful,  but  at  its  own 
ripe  hour; — a  cause  which  individuals  might  keep 
alive,  but  which  events,  wholly  independent  of  iht^ 
alone  could  accomplish,  and  which,  after  the  healts, 
anH  hopes,  and  lives  of  all  its  bravest  defenders  had 
been  wasted  upon  it,  "would  at  last  to  other  hands, 
and  to  means  least  contemplated,  perhaps,  by  its  first 
champions,  owe  its  completion. 

That  Lord  Byron,  on  a  nearer  view  of  the  state  of 
Greece,  saw  it  much  in  the  light  I  have  here  regard- 
ed it  in,  his  letters  leave  no  room  to  doubt.  ^  Meit)ier 
was  the  impression  he  had  early,  received  of  the 
Greeks  themselves  at  all  improved  by  the  present 
renewal  of  his  acquaintance  with  them.  Thoagh 
making  fiill  allowance  for  the  causes  that  had  pro- 
duced their  degeneracy,  he  still  saw  that  they  were 
grossly  degenerate,,  and  mtist  be  dealt  with  and 
counted  upon  accordingly.  ^  I  am  of  St  Paul's  opi- 
oion,''  said  he,  ^  that  there  is  no  difference  between 
Jews  and  Greeks,-^ the  character  of  both  being 
equally  vile."  With  such  means  and  materials,  the 
work  of  regeneration,  he*knew,  must  be  slow ;  and 
the  hopelessness  he  therefore  felt  as  to  the  chances  of 
ever  connecting  his  name  with  any  essential  w  per- 
manent benefit  to  Greece,  gives  to  the  sacrifice  he 
now  made  of  himself  a  far  more  touching  interest 
than  had  the  consciousness  of  dying  for  some  great 
object  been  at  once  his  incitement  amV  reward.  He 
hut  looked  upon  himself,-^to  use  a  favourite  illustra- 
tion of  his  own^r^nas  one  pf  the  many  waves  that  must 
break  and  die  upon  the  shor§,  before  the  tide  they 
help  to  advance  can  reach  its  full  maA.  ^  What 
signifies  Self,"  was  his  generous  thought,  ^  if  a  single 
spark  of  that  which  would  be  worthy  of  the  past  can 
be  bequeathed  unquenchedly  to  the  future?"*  Such 
was  the  devoted  feeling  with  which  he  embarked  in 
the  cause  of  Italy;  and  these  words,  which,  had  thej 
remained  only  words,  the  unjust  world  would  have 
pronounced  but  an  idle  boast,  have  now  received 
from  his  whol^  course  in  Greece  a  practical  comment, 
which  gives  them  all  the  right  of  truth  to  be  engraved 
solemnly  on  his  tomb. 

give,  see  Colonel  Leake's  'jfaQstorical  Outline  of  the  Greek 
Revolution.* 

*  Diary  qf  1821.— The  same  distnutftil  and,  as  it  twaed 

out,  just  Tiew  of  the  cliances  of  soccess  were  taken  bj  kia 

also  on  that  occasion  :— ^'I  shall  not,*  he  says,  '^  Adl  back; 

—though  I  don't  think  them  in  force  mr  heart  sufficient  to 

\  \as2KATGn&\i.Q{it.*  ■ 
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Tliough  with  80  little  hope  of  bcfing  able  to  senre, 
Bignally,  the  cause,  the  task  of  at  least  lightening,  by 
his  interposition,  some  of  the  manifold  mischief  that 
pressed  upon  it  was  yet»  he  thought,  within  his  reach. 
To  convince  the  Government  and  the  Chiefs  of  the 
para,lysing  effect  of  their  dissensions; — to  inculcate 
that  spirit  of  union  among  themselves  which  alone 
could  give  strength  against  their  enemies ; — to  endea- 
vour to  hunlanize  tbb  feelings  of  the  belligerents  on 
both  side^  so  as  take  from  t\^e  war  that  character  of 
barbarism  which  deterred  the  more  civilized  friends 
of  freedom  through  Europe  from  joining  in  it ; — such 
wefe,  ill  addition  to  the  now  essebttsl  aid  of  his 
moneys  the  great  objects  which  he  proposed  to  effect 
by  hisinterft^rence;  and  to  these  he  accordingly,  with 
all  the  candour,  clear-s^tttedness,  and  courage  which 
so  pre-eminently  distinguished  his  great  mind,  applied 
himself. 

Aware  that,  to  judge  deliberately  of  the  stat^ 
of  parties,  he  must  keep  out  of  their  vortex,  and 
warned,  by  the  very  impatience  and  rivalry  with 
which  the  different  Chiefs  courted  his  presence,  of 
the  risk«  he  should  fun  by  connecting  himself  with 
any,  he  resolved  to  remain,  for  some  time  longer,  in 
his  station  at  Cephabnia,  and  there  avail  himself  of 
the  faeilities  afforded  by  the  position  for  collecting 
ioformation  as  to  the  real  state  of  affairs,  and 
ascertaining  in  what  quarter  his  own  presence  and 
money  vi^uld  be  most  available.  During  the  six 
^eeks  that  had  elapsed  since  his  arrival  at  Cephalo- 
nia,  he  had  been  living  in  thfe  most  comfortless 
manner,  pent  up  with  pigs  and  poultry,  on  board  the 
vessel  which  brought  him.  Having  now  come, 
however,  to  the  determination  of  prolonging  his  stay, 
he  decided  also  upon  fixing  his  abode  on  shore;  and, 
for  the  sake  of  privacy,  retired  to  a  small  village,  called 
Jlletaxata,  about  seven  miles  frpm  Argostoli,  where 
he  continued  to  reside  during  the  remainder  of  his 
stay  on  the  island. 

Before  this  change  of  residence,  he  had  despatched 
Mr.  Hamilton  Browne  and  Mr.  Trelawney  ^ith  a 
letter  to  the  existing  Government  of  Greece,  explana- 
tory ot  his  own  views  and  those  of  the  Committee 
whom  he  represented ;  and  it  was  not  till  a  month 
after  his  removal  to  Metaxata  that  intelligence  from 
these  gentlenlen  reached  him.  The  picture  they 
gave  of  the  stale  of  the  country  was,  in  most  respects, 
confirmatory  (^  what  has  already  been  described  as 
his  own  view  of  it ; — incapacity  and  selfishness  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  disorganization  throughout  the  whole 
body  politic,  but  still,  with  all  this,  the  heart  of  the 
nation  sound,  and  bent  on  resistance.  Nor  could  he 
have  failed  to  be  struck  with  the  close  family  resem- 
blanee  to  the  ancient  race  of  the  country  which  this 
picture  exhibited ; — that  great  people,  in  the  very 
midst  of  their  own  endless  dissensions,  having  been 
ever  ready  to  face  round  in  concert  against  the  foe. 

His  lordship's  agents  had  been  received  with  all 
due  welcome  by  the  Government,  who  were  most 
desirous  that  he  should  set  out  for  the  Morea  without 
delay ;  and  pressing  letters  tp  the  same  purport^  hoth 
from  the  Legislative  and  Executive  bodies,  accom- 
panied those  which  reached  him  from  Messrs. 
Browne  and  Trelawney.  He  was,  however,  deter- 
mined not  to  move  till  his  own  selected  time,  having 
reason,  the  fibrther  insight  he  obtained  into  their 


intrigues,  to  CQngratuhte  himself  but  the  more  on 
his  prudence  in  not  plunging  into  the  maze  without 
being  first  furnished  with  those  guards  against  de- 
ception which  the  information  he  Was  now  acquir- 
ing supplied  him. 

To  give  an  idea,  as  briefly  as  possible,  of  the  sort 
of  conflicting  calls  that  were,  from  various  soenes  of 
action,  reaching  him  in  his  retirement,  it  may  be 
suflScient  to  mention  that,  while  by  Metaxa,  the 
present  governor  of  Missolonghi,  he  was  entreated 
earnestly  to  hasten  to  the  relief  of  that  place,  which 
the  Turks  were  now  blockading  both  by  land  and  by 
sea,  the  head  of  the  military  chiefs,  Colocotroni,  was 
no  less  earnestly  urging  that  he  should  present  himself- 
at  the  approaching  congress  of  Salamis,  where,  under 
the  dictation  of  these  rude  warriors,  the  afl^eurs  of 
thie  country  were  to  be  settled, — while,  at  the  same 
time,  (rem  another  quarter,  the  great  opponent  of 
these  Chieftains,  Mavrocordato,  was,  with  more 
urgency,  as  well  as  more  ability  than  any,  endeavour- 
ing to  impress  upon  him  his  own  views,  and  imploring 
his  presence  at  Hydra,  whither  he  himself  had  just 
been  forced  to  retire. 

The  mere  knowledge,  indeed,  that  a  noble  English- 
man had  arrived  in  those  regions,  so  unprepossessed 
by  any  party  as  to  inspire  a  hope  of  his  alliance  in 
all,  and  with  money,  by  common  rumour,  as  abyndant 
as  the  imi^^inations  of  the  needy  chose  to  make  it, 
was,  in  itself,  fully  sufficient,  without  afay  of  the 
more  elevated  claims  of  his  name,  to  attract  towards 
him  all  thoughts.  ^It  is  easier  to  conceive,"  says 
Count  Gamba,  *^than  to  relate  the  various  means 
employed  to  engage  him  in  one  faction  or  the  other : 
letters,  messengers,  intrigues,  and  recriminations, — -, 
nay,  each  faction  had  its  agents  exerting  every  art 
to  degrade  its  opponent.''  He  then  adds  a  circum- 
stance strongly  illustrative  of  a  peculiar  feature  in 
the  noble  poet's  character : — ^^He  occupied  liimself 
*  in  discoyering  the  truth,  hidden  as  it  was  under  these 
intrigues,  and  atmiaed  himselpin  confronting  the 
agents  of  the  different  factions.** 

During  all  these  occupations  he  went  on  pursuing 
his  usual  simple  and  uniform  course  of  life, — rising, 
however,  for  the  despatch  of  busmess,  at  an  early 
hour, which  showed  bow  capable  he  was  of  conquering 
even  long  habit' when  necessary.  Though  so  much 
occupied,  too,  he  was,  at  all  hours,  accessible  to 
visitors ;  and  the  facility  with  which  he  allowed  even 
the  dullest  people  to  break  in  upon  him  was  exempli- 
fied, I  am. told,  strongly  in  the  case  of  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  garrison,  who,  without  being  able  to 
understand  any  thing  of  the  poet  but  his  gqodTnature, 
used  to  say, 'whenever  he  found  his  time  hang 
heavily  on  his  hands, — **  I  think  1  shall  ride  out,  and 
have  a  little  talk  with  Lord  Byron."       « 

The  person,  however,  whose  visits  appeared  to  give 
him  most  pleasure,  as  well  from  the  interest  he  took 
in  the  subject  on  which  they  chiefly  Conversed,  a^ 
from  4he  opportunities,  sometimes,  of  pleasantry 
which  the  peculiarities  of  his  visitor  afibrded  him, 
was  a  medical  gentleman,  named  Kennedy,  wha, 
from  a  strong  sense  of  the  value  of  religion  to  himself, 
had  taken  up  the  benevolent  task  of  communicating 
his  own  light  to  others.  The  first  origin  of  their  in- 
tercourse was^an  undertaking,  on  the  part  (^  this  gen-, 
tieman,  to  convert  to  a  firm  belief  in  Christianity  some 
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father  sceptical  friends  of  his,  thte  at  Argostoli. 
Happening  to  hear  of  the  meeting  appointed  for  this 
purpose.  Lord  Bjvon  begged  that  he  might  be  allowed 
to  attend^  saying  to  the  person  through  whom  he 
conreyed  his  request,  '*  You  know  I  uni  reckoned  a 
black  sheep,— yet,  after  all,  not  so  black  as  the  world 
believes  me.''  He  had  promised  to  convince  Doctor 
Kennedy  that,  ^  though  wanting,  perhaps,  in  fiiith, 
he  at  least,  had  patience;"  but  the  process  of  so 
many  hours  of  lecture, — ^no  less  than  twelve,  without 
interruption,  being  stipulated  for, — was  a  trial  beyond 
his  strength ;  and,  very  early  in  the  operation,  as  the 
Doctor  informs  us,  he  began  to  show  evident  signs  of 
a  wish  to  exchange  ihe  part  of  hearer  for  that  of 
speaker.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  there'  was 
in  all  his  deportment,  both  as  listener  and  talker,  si^ch 
a  degree  of  courtesy,  candour,  and  sincere  readiness 
to  be  taught,  as  excited  interest,  if  not  hope,  for  his 
future  welfare  in  the  good  Doctor;  and  though  he 
never  after  attended  the  more  numerous  meetings, 
his  conferences,  on  the  same  subject,  with  Dr  Kennedy 
alone,  were  not  infrequent  daring  the  remainder  of 
his  stay  at  Cephalonia. 

These  curious  Conversations  have  just  been  pab- 
•lished,  and  to  the  value  which  they  possess  as  a 
flimple  and  popular  eitposition  of  the  chief  evidences 
of  Christianity,  is  added  the  charm  that  must  ever 
dWell  round  the  character  of  one  of  the  interlocutors, 
and  the  ablest  fearful  interest  attached  to  every  word 
that,  on  siich  a  subject,  he  utters.  In  the  course  of 
the  first  conversation,  it  will  be  seen  that  Lord  Byron 
expressly  .disclaimed  being  one  of  those  infidels  ^  who 
deny  the  Scriptures'  and  wish  to  remain  in  unbelief 
On  the  contrary,  he  professed  himself  ^  desirous  to 
believe ;  as  he  experienced  nO  happiness  in  having 
his  religious  opinions  so  unfixed.?'  He  was  unable, 
however,  he  added,  ^  to  understand  the  Scriptures. 
Those  who  conscientiously  believed  them  he  could 
always  respect,  and  was  always  disposed  to»  trust  in 
them  more  than  in  bthers ;  but  he  had  met  with  so 
many  whose  conduct  differed  from  the  principles 
which  they  prdiessed,  and  who  seemed  to  profess 
those  principles  either  because  they  were  paid  to  do 
so,  or  from  some  other  motive  whidi  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  their  character  would  enable  one  to 
detect,  that  altogether  he  had  seen  few,  if  any,  whom 
he  could  rely  upon  as  truly  and  conscientiously  be- 
lieving the  Scriptures." 

We  may  take  for  granted  that  these  conversations, 
— more  especially  the  first,  from  the  number  of  persons 
present  who  would  report  the  proceedings, — excited 
considerable  interest  among  the  society  of  Argostoli. 
It  was  said  that  Lord  Byron  had  displayed  such  a 
profotind  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures^ as  astonished, 
and  even  puzzled,  the  polemic  Doctor;  while  in  all 
the  eminent  writers  on  theological  subjects  he  had 
showm  himself  far  better  versed  than  his  mQre  pre- 
tending opponent.  All  this  Doctor  Kennedy  strongly 
denies ;  and  the  truth  seems  to  be,  that  on  neither 
side  were  there  much  stores  of  theological  learning. 
The  confession  of  the  lecturer  himself,  that  he  had 
not  read  the  works  of  Stillingfleet  or  Barrow,  shows 
that,  in  his  researches  after  orthodoxy,  he  had  not 
allowed  himself  any  very  extensive  range;  while  the 
^^Jtiged  familiarity  of  Lord  BjTon  w\l\i  \\s&  same  au- 
thorities must  be  taken  wilh  li  iMttt  Q^MLtemsia  o\ 


credence  and  wonder  to  that  which  his  own  BcCamA 
of  his  youthful  studies  requires ; — a  rapid  €areand1»- 
tentive  memory  having  enabled  hinik,  on  this  as  on 
most  other  subjects,  to  catch,  &  it  were,  the  ss^ 
points  on  the  surface  of  knowledge,  and  the  recollee- 
tioiis  he  thus  gathered  being,  perhaps,  the  lirelia 
from  his  not  having  encun^bered'htm&elf  ipiith  moR. 
To  aqy  regular  train  of  reasoning,  even  on  this  kis 
most  favourite  topic,  it  waa  not  possible  to  lead  him. 
He  would  start  objections  to  the  arguments  of  others, 
and  detect  their  fallacies;  but  of  any  consecutive  ra- 
tiocination  on  his  own  side  he  seemed,  if  not  inca- 
pable,  impatient.  In  this,  indeed,  as  in  niany  other 
peculiarities  belonging  to  him,— ^^lis  caprices,  fits  of 
wiping,  sudden  affections  and  dislikes,— may  be 
observed  striking  traces  of  a  feminine  cast  of  cha- 
racter ; — it  being  obserrahle  that  the  discursive  fa- 
culty is  rarely  exercised  by  women ;  but  that,  never- 
theless, by  the  mere  instinct  of  truth  (as  was  the  case 
with  Lord  Byron),  they  are  often  enabled  at  once  to 
light  upon  the  very  conclusion  to  which  man,  through 
all  the  forms  of  reasonmg,  is,  in  thip  mean  tnne,  puzzfing 
and,  perhaps,  Ipsing  his  way : — 

4 

*  And  strikes  each^raint  with  native  for^  of  Bind, 
While  puzskd  logic  blunders  fiur  behind^ 

Of  the  Scriptures,  it  is  certain  that  Lord  Byroa 
was  a  frequent  and  almost  daily  reader, — the  small- 
pocketobible  tirhich,  on  his  leaving  Englandj'^had  been 
given  him  by  his  sister,  being  always  near  him. 
Ho  VI  much,  in  addition  to  his  natural  solicitiide  on  the 
subject  of  religion,  the  taste  of  the  poet  influenced  kim 
in  this  line  of  study,  may  be  seen  in  bis  frequently  ex- 
pressed admiration  of  ^  the  ghost- scen^,^^  as  he  called 
it,  in  Samuel,  and  his  comparison  of  this^upeima'taral 
appearance  with  the  Mepliistopheles  of  Goethe.  In  the 
same  mdnner,  his  imagination  appears  to  have  been 
much  struck  by  the  nation  of  his  lecturer,  that  the 
circumstance  mentioned  in  Job  of  the  Almighty  son- 
moning  Satan  into  his  presence  was  to  be  interpreted, 
not,  as  he  thought,  allegorically  ai|d  poetically,  bat 
liteialiy.  More  than  once  we  find  him  expressing  to 
D(A:tor  Kennedy  ^  how  muck  this  belief  of  the  real 
appearance  of  Satan  to  hear  and  obey  the  commands 
pf  God  added  to  his  views  of  the  grandeur  and  ma- 
jesty of  the  Creator." 

,  On  the  whole,  the  interest  of  these  ConversatioBS, 
as  far  as  regards  Lord  Byron,  arises  not  so  much 
from  any  new  or  certain  lights  they  supply  us  with 
on  the  subject  of  his  religious  opinions,  as  from  the 
evidence  they  afford  pf  his  amiable  facility  of  inter- 
course, the  total  absence  of  bigotry  or  prejudice  from 
even  his  most  favourite  notions,  anik — what  may  be 
accounted,  perhaps,  the  next  step  in  conversion  to 
belief  itself — his  disposition  to  believe.  As  far,  in- 
deed, as  a  frank  submissitm  to  the  charge  of  being 
wrong  may  be  supposed  to  imply  an  advance  on  the 
road  to  being  right,  few  persons,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, under  a  process  of  proaelytism  ever  showCd 
more  of  this  desired  symptom  of  change  than  Lord 
Byron.  ^  I  own,"  says  a  witness  to  one  of  these  con- 
versations,* **  I  felt  astonished  to  hear  Lord  Byroa 
submit  to  lectures  on  his  life,  hh  vanity,  and  the 
lessness  of  his  talents,  which  made  me  stare." 


\ 


♦  Mr  Finlay. 
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As  most  persons  ivlll  be  tempted  to  refer  to  the 
woHk  itself,  there  are  but  one  or  two  other  opinions 
of  I^is  lordship  recorded  in  it  which  I  shall  think  ne- 
cessflury  to  notice  here.  A  frequent  question  of  his  to 
DoQtor  Kennedy  was—"  What,  then,  you*  think  me  in 
a  very  bad  way  ?"—  the  usual  answer  to  which  being 
in  the  affirmative,  he^  on  one  occasion,  replied, — "  I 
am  now,  fabwever,  in  a'fairer  way.  I  already  believe 
in  predestination,  which  I  know  you  believe,  and  in 
the  depravity  of  the  hiunan  heart  ia  general,  and  of 
my  own  in  particular : — thus,  you  see,  there  are  two 
points  in  which  we  a^ree.  I  shaihget  at  the  .others 
-by  and  by ;  but^  you  canjiot  expect  me  to  become  a 
perfect  Christian  at  once.''  On  the  subject  of  Dr 
Southwood's  amiable  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped  for  the 
sake  of  Christianity  and  the  human  race,  orthoddx 
work  on  "  the  Divine  Government,"  he  thus  spoke : 
"  I  cannot  decide  the  point ;  but  to  my  present  ap- 
prehenaioQ  it  ^  would  be  a  most  desirable  thing  could 
it  be  proved,  that  ultimately  all  created  beings  were 
to  be  happy.  This  would  appear  to  be  most  con- 
sistent, with  God,  whose  power  is  omnipotent,  and 
whose  chief  attribute  is  Love.  \  cannot  yield  to 
your  doctrine  of  the  eternal  duration  of  punishment. 
This  author's  opidion^is  more  humane,  and  I  think 
he  supports  it  yety  Strongly  from  Scripture." 

I  shall  now  insert,  with  such  explanatory  remarks 
as  they  may  seem  ta  require,  some  of  the  letters,  of- 
ficial as  well  as  private,  which  his  lordship  wrote 
'while  at  Cephalonia;  and  from  which  the  reader 
may  collect,  in  a  manner  for  more  interesting  than 
through  the  mediiAn  of  any  narrative,  a  knowledge 
both  of  the  events  now  passing  in  Oreece,  and  of  the 
vievwi  and  feelings  with  which  they  were  regarded  by 
Lord  Byron. 

To  Madame  Guiccioli  ha  wrote  frequently,  but 
briefly,  and,  for  the  first  time,  in  English^  adding 
always  a  fe^  lines  in  her  brother  PietroV  letters  to 
her.    The  following  are  extracts. 

^  «  October,  7th. 

**  Pietro  has  told  you  all  the  gossip  of  the  island> — 
our  earthquakes,  our  politics,  and  present  abode  in 
a  pretty  village.  As  his  opinions  and  Ihiine  on  ^he 
Greeks  are  nearly  similar,  I  heed  say  little  on  that 
subject.  I  was  a  fool  to  come  here;  but,  bemg 
herer,  I  must  see  what  is  to  be  done." 

«  October 

**  We  are  still  in  Cephalonia,  waiting  for  news  of  a 
more  accurate  description;  for  all  is  contradiction 
and  division  in  thigt,  reports  of  the  Istate  of  the  Greeks. 
I  shiUl  fulfil  the  ot>ject  of  ^y  mission  from  the  Com- 
mittee, and  then  return  into  Italy.  For  it  does  not 
seem  Ukely  that,  as  an  individual,  I  can  be  of  use  to 
them ; — at  least  no  other  foreigner  has  yet  appeared 
to  be  so,  ncMT  dcMss  it  seem  nkely  that  any  will  at 
present. 

^Pray  be  as  cheerful  and  tranl^uil  as  you  can ; 
and  be  assured  that  there  is  nothing  hei%  that  can 
excite  any  thing  but  a  wish  to  be  with  you  again, — 
though  we  are  rery  kindly  treated  by  the  English 
here  of  aft  descriptions.  Of  the  Greeks,  I  can't  say 
much  good  hitherto,  and  1  do  not  Ukd  to  speak  ill  of 
them,  though  they  do  of  one  another." 


•October  20th. 
^  Vou  may  be  sure  UtaX  the  moment  I  can  join 
you  again  will  be  as  welcome  to  me  as  any  period  of 
our  recollection.  There  is  n6thing  very  attractive . 
here  to  divide  my  attention ;  but  I  must  attend  to  the 
Greek  cause,  both  from  honour  and  inclination. 
Me,ssrs  B.  add  T.  are  both  in  the  Morea,  where  they 
have  been  Tery  well  received,  and  both  of  them  write 
in  good  spirits  and  hopes.  I  am  anxious  to  hear 
how  the  Spanish  cause  will  be  arranged,  as  I  think 
it  may  have  an  influence  on  the  Greek  contest.  I 
wish  that  both  wece  fairly  and  favourably  setlled, 
that  I  might  return  to  Italy,  and  talk  over  with  you 
our,  pt  rather  Pietro's-  adventures,'  some  of  which 
are  rather  amdsing,  as  also  sqme  of  the  incidents  of 
our  voyages  and  travels.  But  I  reserve  them,  in  the 
hope  that  we  may  laugh  over  them  together  at  no 
very  distant  period." 


LETTER  DXXV. 

TO  MA  BOWRING. 

«9bte  29th,  1823. 

"This  lettei*  will  be  presented  to  you  by  Mr  Ha- 
milton Browne,.  wh(^  precedes  or  accon^panies  the 
Greek  deputies.  He  is  both  capable  and  desirous 
of  rendering  any  service  to  the  caiise,  and  informa- 
tion to  the  Committee.  He  has  already  been  of  con- 
siderable advantage  to  both,  of  my  own  knowledge. 
Lord  Archibald  Hamilton,  to  whom  he  is  related^ 
will  add  a  weightier  recommendation  than  robe. 

"  Corinth  is  taken,  and  a  Turkish  squadron  said 
to  be  beaten  in  the  Archipelago.  The  public  pro- 
gress of  the  Greeks  is  considemble,  but  their  internal 
dissensions  still  continue.  On  arriving*at  the  se^t  of 
Government,  I  shaU< endeavour  to  mitigate  or  extin- 
guish them— .though  neither  is  an  easy  task."  I  have 
remained  here  till  now,  partly  ia  expectation  of  the 
squadron  in  relief  of  Missolonghi,  partly  of  Mr  Parry's 
detachment,  and  partly  to  receive  from  Malta  or 
Zante«  the  sum  of  four  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
which  I  have  advanced  for  the  payment  of  the  ex- 
pected squadron.  The  bills  are  negotiating,  and  will 
be  cashed  in  a  short  time,  as  they  would  have  been 
immediately  in  any  other  mart;  but  the  miserable 
Ionian  merchants  have  little  money,  and  no  great  cre- 
dit, and  are,  be8i4es,  politically  shy  on  this  oc- 
casion ;  for,  although  I  had  letters  of  Messrs  Webb 
(one  of  the  strongest  houses  of  the  Mediterranean), 
and  also  of  Messrs  Ransom,  there  is  no  business  to 
be  dope  on  fair  terms  except  through  English  mer- 
chants. These,  however,  have  proved  both  able 
and  willing, — and  upright,  as  usual.* 

"  Colonel  Stanhope  has  arrived,  and  will  proceed 
immediately  ;'he  shall  have  my  co-operation  in  all  his 
endeavours;  but  from  every  thing  that  I  can  learn, 
the  formation  of  a  brigade  at  present  will  be  extreme- 
ly difficult,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  With  regard  to 
the  reception  of  foreigners, — at  least  of  foreign -of- 

♦  The  English  merchants  whom  he  thus  so  jostly  describes 
are  Messrs.  Baffi"  arid  Hancock,  of  Zante,  whose  conduct, 
not  only  in  the  instance  of  Lord  Byron,  but  throuKhout  the 
whole  Greek  struggle,  has  been  uniformly  most  zealOos 
and  disinterested. 


-, — 
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n6tices  op  the 
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ficers, — ^I  refer  you  to  a  paasa^  in  Prince  Mavro- 
cwdato's  recent  letter,  a  £opjr  of  which  is  enclosed 
in  my  packet  sent  to  the  Deputies.  It  is  my  intention 
to  proceed  by  sea  to  Napoli  di  Romania  as  soon  as 
I  have  arranged  this  business  for  the  Greeks  them- 
selves— ^I  mean  the  advance  of  two  hundred  thousand 
piastres  for  their  fleet 

^  My  time  here  has  not  been  entirely  lost, — as  you 
will  perceive  by  some  former  documents  that  any 
advantage  from  my  then  proceeding  to  the  Morea  was 
doubtful.  We  have  at  last  moved  the  Deputies,  and 
I  have  madtf  a  strong  remonstrance  on  their  divisions 
to  Mavrocordato,  which,  I  understand,  was  for- 
warded by  the  Legislative  to  the  Prince.  With  a 
loan  they  may  do  much,  which  is  all  ^lat  J,  for  par- 
ticular reasons,  can  say  on  the  subject. 

^  T  regret  to  hear  from  Colonel  Stanhope  that  the 
Committee  have  exhausted  their  funds.  Is  it  sup- 
posed that  a  brigade  can  be  formed  without  them?  or 
that  three  thousand  pounds  would  be  sufiicient?  It 
is  true  that  money  will  go  farther  in  Greece  than  in 
most  countries;  but  the  regular  force  must  be  render- 
ed a  national  concern^  and  paid  from  a  national 
fund ;  and  neither  individuals  nor  committees,  at  le^t 
with  the  usual  means  of  such  as  now  exist,  will  find 
the  experiment  practicable. 

^  I  beg  once  more  to  ''recommend  my  friend,  Mr 
Hamilton  Browne,  to*  whom  I  have  also  personal 
obligations  for  his  exertions  in  the  commo^  cause, 
and  have  the  honour  to  be 

"  Yours  very  truly." 

His  remonstrance  to  Prince  Mavrocordato,  here 
mentioned,  was  accompanied  by  another,  addressed 
to  the  existing  Government ;  and  Colonel  Stanhope, 
who  was  about  to  proceed  to  Napoli  and  Argos,  was 
made  the  bearer  of  both.  The  wise  and  noble  spirit 
that  pervades  these  two  papers  must,  of  itself,  without 
any  further  comment,  be  appreciated  by  all  readers.* 


LETTER   DXXVL 

To  THB  6ENEBAL  GOVERNMENT  OF  GREECE.*^ 

*  Cephalonia,  Noyember  30th,  1823. 
^  The  affair  of  the  Loan,  the  expectation  so  long 
and  vainly  indulged  of  the  arrival  of  the  Greek  fleet, 
and  the  danger  to  which  Missolonghi  is  still  exposed, 
have  detained  me  here,  and  wil|  still  detain  me  till 
some  of  them  are  remoyed.  fiut  when  the  money 
shall  be  advanced  for  the  fleet,  I  will  start  for  the 
Morea,  not  knowing,  however,  of  what  use  my  pre- 
seneeT'can  be  in  the  present  state  of  things.  We  have 
heard  some  rumours  of  new  dissei^ions,  nay,  of  the 
existence  of  a  civil  war.  With  all  my  heart,  I  pray 
that  these  reports  may  be  false  or  exaggerated ;  for  I 
can  imagine  no  calamity  more  serious  than  this ;  and 
I  must  frankly  confess;  that  unless  union  and  order 
are  established,  all  hopes  of  a  Loan  will  be  vain ; 
and  all  the  assistance  which  the  Greeks  could  expect 
from  abroad — an  assistance  neither  trifling  nor  worth- 
less— will  be  suspended  or  destroyed  -y.  and  #hat  is 
worse,  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  of  whom  no  one 
was  an  enemy  to  Greece,  but  seemed  to  favour  her 

*  The  originals  of  both  are  in  Italian. 


establishment  of  an  independent  power»  w 
suaded  that  the  Greeks  are  unable  \o  gov 
selves,  and  wHl,  perhaps,  themselves  uod 
settle  your  disorders  in  such  a  way  as^  io 
brighest  hopes  of  yourselves  and  of  your  fri( 

^  Allow  me  to  add,  once  for  all, — ^I  desire 
being  of  Greece,  and  nothing  else;  I  will  do 
to  secure  it ;  but  I  cannot  consent,  I  never 
seot,  that  the  English  public,  (V  English  iod 
should  be  deceived  as  to  the  real  -state  o: 
affairs.  The  rest,  gentlemen,  depends  odjoi 
have  fought  glorious^; — act  honourablj  i 
your  fellow-citizens  a^d  the  world,  and  it  i 
no  more  be  said,  as  has  been  repeated  for  tir 
sand  years  with  the  Roman  historians,  that  PI 
men  was  the  last  of  the  Grecians.  Let  oot  q 
itself  (and  it  is  difficult,  I  own,  to  guard  agaii 
so  arduous  a  struggle)  compare  the  patriot  i 
when  resting  from  ])is  labours,  to  theTorldghi 
whom  his  victories  have  exterminated. 

^  I  pray  you  to  accept  these  my  seutimeDl 
nncere  proof  of  my  attachment  to  your  real  inli 
and  to  believe  that  I  am,  and  always  shall  be, 

**YooB,to.' 


LETTER  DXXVIl 


TO  PRINCE  BfAVROCOROATO. 


*  Cephalonia,  Sd  Dec. 
**  PRINCE, 

**  The  present  vrill  be  put  into  your  hands' 
lonel  Stanhope,  son  of  Major-General  the  I 
Harrington,  &c.  &c.  He  hi^  aitived  from Ln 
fifty  days,  after  having  visited  all  the  Coo 
of  Germany.  He  is  charged  by  our  CommiUc 
.in  concert  with  me  for  the  liberation  of  Gn 
conceive  that  his  name  and  his  mission  viUi 
ficient  recommendation,  without  the  necessit 
otlier  from  a  foreigner,  although  one  who,  in 
with  all  Europe,  respects  and  admires  the 
the  talents,  and,  above  all,  the  probity  ( 
Mavrocordato. 

^  I  am  very  uneasy  at  bearing  that  the  d 
of  Greece  still  continue,  and  at  a  moment 
might  triumph  over  ever^  thing  in  general,  i 
already  trhimphed  in  part.  Greece  is,  a 
placed  between  three  measures :  either  to^ 
her  liberty,  to  become  a  dependence  of  the 
of  Europe,  or  to  return  to  a  Turkish  provi 
has  the  choice  only  of  these  three  altemati' 
war  is  but  a  road  which  leads  to  ^e  two 
she  is  desirous  of  the  fate  of  Walacblk  and  t 
she  may  obtain  it  to-morrow ;  if  of  that  of 
day  after;  but  if  she  wishes  to  become  trv 
free  and  independent,  she  must  resolve  to-< 
will  never  again  have  the  opportui^ty. 
"  I  am,  with  all  respect, 

**  Your  Highn^ss's  obedient  se 

^  P.  S.  Your  Highness  will  already  hi 
that  I  have  sought  to  fulfil  the  wishes  of 
government,  as  much  a^  it  lay  in  my  powe 
but  I  should  wish  that  the  fleet  so  k>ng  an 
expected  were  arrived,  or,  at  leasl,  that 
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nd  ^special^  that  your  Highness  should 
lese  parts„either  on  board  the  fleet,  with 
ision,  or  in  sotne  6ther  manner.'' 


LETTER  DXXVIII. 

TO  MR  BO  wring/ 

•      •  lOberrth,  1823. 
II  the  above;*  it  is  certainly  my  opinion 
Uingen  is  entitled  to  the  same  salary  with 

and  his  serride  is  likely  to  be  harder.  ] 
written  to  you  (as  to  A|r  Hobhouse  for 
I)  by  various  opportunities,  mostly  private ; 
Deputies,  and  by  Mr  Hamilton  Browne, 
iblic  success  df  the  Greeks  has  been  con- 
-Corinth  taken,  Missolonghi  nearly  safe, 
riiips  in  the  Archipelago  taken  from  the 

there  is  not  only  dissention  in  the  Morea, 
or,  by  the  latest  accounts;:)-  to  what  ex- 
Qot  yet  know,  but  hope  trifling. 

weeks  I  have  been  expecting  the  fleet, 

not  arrived,  though  I  have,  at  the  re- 
i  Greek  Government,  advanced — ^that  is, 
md  have  in  hand  two  hundred  thousand 
educting  the  commission  and  banker's 
my  own  monies  to  forward  their  projects, 
es  (now  in  Arcanania)  are  very  anxious 
Id  take  them  under  my  directions,  and  go 
ut  things  to  rights  in  the  Morea,  which, 
force,  seems  impracticable;  and  really, 
'  reluctant  (as  my  letters  will  have  shown 
i  such  a  measure,  there  seems  hardly  any 
Kiy.    However,  I  will  not  do  any  thing 

have  cmly  continued  here  so  long  in  the 
ung  things  reconciled,  and  have  done  all 
er  thereto.  Had  I  gone  sooner,  they 
e  forced  me  into  one  party  or  other, 
;  as  much  now ;  but  we  will  do  our  best. 

"Yours  Sec." 

allndei  to  a  letter,  forwarded  vnih.  his  own, 
lingen,  wbo  was  about  to  join,  in  bis  medical 
s  Saliotes,  near  Patras.  aud  requested  of  the 
m  increase  "of  pay.  This  gentleman,  having 
,  his  letter  "  that  the  retreat  of  the  Turks  from 
longlii  had  rendered  unnecessary  the  appear- 
feek  fleet,"  Lord  Byron,  in  a  note  on  this  pas- 
By  the  special  providence  of  the  Deity,  the 
were  seized  witli  a  panic,  and  fled ;  but  no 
fleet,  which  ought  to  have  been  here  months 
1  no  excuse  to  the  contrary,  lately— at  least 
ic  money  ready  to  pay." 
■passage,  in  whicli  Mr  Millingen  complains 
t  of  any  remuuevation  from  the  Greeks  has 
perfectly  chimerical,"  Lord  Byron  remarks, 
uid  will  do  so,  till  they  obtain  a  Loan.  They 
rap,  nor  credit  (in  the  islands)  to  raise  one. 
lan  may  succeed  better  than  others ;  but  all 
5SS  Qifflpers  had  be^tter  have  staid  at  home, 
may  not  be  required,  but  some  must.* 
slative  and  Executive  bodies  having  been  for 
variance,  the  latter  had  at  length  resorted  to 
1  some  skirmishes  had  already  taken  place 
foctions. 


LETTER  DXXIX. 


TO  MR  BOWRING. 


«  October  10th,  1823. 

"  Colonel  Napier  will  present  to  you  this  letter. 
Of  his  military  character  it  were  superfluous  to 
speak ;  of  his  personal,  T  can  say,  from  my  own  know- 
ledge, as  well  as  from  all  public  rumour,  or  private 
report,  that  it  is  as  excellent  as  his  military :  in  short, 
a  better  or  a  brarer  man  is  not  easily  to  be  found. 
He  is  our  man  to  lead  a  regular  force,  or  to  organize 
a  national  one  for  the  Greeks.  Ask  the  army — ask 
any  one.  lAk  is  besides  a  personal  friend  of  both 
Prince  Mavrocordato,  Colonel  Stanhope,  and  myself, 
and  in  such  concord  with  all  three  that  we  should  all 
pull  together — ^an  indispensable,  as  well  as'  a  rare 
point,  especially  in  Greece  at  present. 

**To  enable  a  regular  force  to  be  properly  organ- 
ized, it  will  be  requisite  for  the  ktanholders  to  set 
apart  at  least  £50,000  sterh'ng  for  that  particular 
purpose — perhaps  more— but  by  so  doing  they  will 
guarantee  their  own  monies,  '  and  make  assurance 
doubly  sure.'  They  can  appoint  commissioners  to 
see  that  part  properly  expended — and  I  recommend 
a  similar  precaution  for  the  whole. 

^I  hope  that  the  Deputies  have  arrived,  as  well 
as  some  of 'my  various  despatches  (chiefly  addressed 
to  Mr  Hobhouse)  for  the  Committee.  Colonel  Na- 
pier will  tell  you  the  recent  special  interposition  of 
the  g^ods  in  behalf  of  the  Greeks — who  seem  to  have 
no  enemies  in  heaven  or  on  earth  to  be  dreaded  but 
their  own  tendency  to  discord  amongst  themselves. 
But  these,  too,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  mitigated, 
and  then  we  can  take  the  field  on  the  offensive,  in- 
stead of  being  reduced  to  the  petite  guerre  of  de- 
fending the  same  fortresses  year  after  year,  and 
taking  a  few  ships,  and  starving  out  a  castle,  and 
making  more  fuss  about  them  than  Alexander  in  his 
cups,  or  Buonaparte  in  a  bulletin.  Our  friends  have 
done  something  in  the  way  of  the  Spartans — (though 
not  one  tenth  of  what  is  told)— but  have  not  yet  in- 
herited their  style. 

**  Believe  me  yours,  &c.*' 

LETTER  DXXX. 

TO  MR  DOWRINO. 

"  October  13th,  1823. 
^  Since  I  wrote  to  you  on  the  lOlh  instant,  the 
long-desired  squadron  has  arrived  in  the  waters  of 
Missolonghi,  and  intercepted  two  Turkish  corvettes 
— ditto  transports — destroying  or  taking  all  four — 
except  some  of  the  crews  escaped  on  shore  in  Ithaca 
— and  an  unarmed  vessel,  with  passengers,  chased 
into  a  port  on  the  opposite  side  of  Cephalonia.  The 
Greeks  had  fourteen  sail,  the  Turks  four — but  the 
odds  don*t  haatter — the  victory  will  make  a  very  good 
PnffV  ^D^  ^c  of  some  advantage  besides.  I  expect 
momentarily  advices  from  Prince  Mavrocordato,  who 
is  on  board,  and  has  (I  understand)  despatches  from 
the  Legislative  for  me ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
after  paying  the  squadron  (for  which  I  have  pre- 
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pared,  and  am  praparing),  I  ahall  probably  join  bim 
at  sea  or  on  shore. 

**  I  add  the  above  oommunicatioa  to  my  letter  by 
Col.  Napier,  who  wfll  inform  the  Committee  of  every 
tiling  in  detail  much  better  than  I  can  do. 

^The  mathematical,  medical,  and  musical  pte- 
parations  of  the  Committee  have  arrived,  and  in  good 
condition,  abating  some  damage  from  wet,  and  some 
ditto  from  a  portion  of  the  letter-press  being  spilt  in 
landing— (I  ought  not  to  have  omitt^  the  press — 
but  foi^t  it  a  moment — excuse  the  same) — Uiey  are 
excellent  of  their  kind,  but  till  we  hare  an  engineer 
and  a  trumpeter  (we  have  chirurgeons  already)  mere 
'  pearls  to  swine,'  as  the  Greeks  are  quite  ignorant 
of  maUiematics,  and  have  a  bad  ear  for  our  music 
The  maps,  &c.  I  will  put  into  use  for  them,  and  take 
care  that  a// (with  proper  caution)  are  turned  to  the 
intended  uses  of  the  Committee — but  I  refer  you  to 
Colonel  Napier,  who  will  tell  you,  that  much  of  your 
really  valuable  supplies  should  be  removed  till  pro- 
per persons  arrive  to  adapt  them  to  actual  service. 

**  Be^e\e  me,  my  dear  sir,  to  be,  8cc. 

"  P.  S.  Private. — I  have  written  to  our  friend 
Douglas  lUnnaird  on  my  own  matters,  desiring  him 
to  send  me  out  all  the  further  credits  I  can  conunand, 
-~and  I  have  a  year's  income,  and  the  sale  of  a  manor 
besides,  he  tells  me,  before  me, — for  till  the  Greeks  get 
their  Loan,  it  is  probable  that  I  shall  have  to  stand 
partly  paymaster — as  far  as  I  am  *good  upon  Change,' 
that  is  to  say.  I  pray  you  to  repeat  as  much  to  him,  and 
say' that  I  must  in  the  interim  draw  on  Messrs  Ransom 
most  formidably.  To  say  the  truth,  I  do  not  grudge 
it,  now  the  fellows  have  begun  to  fight  again — and 
still  more  welcome  shall  they  be  if  they  will  go  on. 
But  they  have  had,  or  are  to  have,  some  four  thousand 
pounds  (besides  some  private  extraordinaries  for  wi- 
dovra,  orphans,  refugees,  and  rascals  of  all  descrip- 
tions) of  mine  at  one  *  swoop ;'  and  it  is  to  be  expected 
the  next  will  beat  least  as  much  more.  And  how 
can  I  refuse  it  if  they  will  fight  ? — and  especially  ff  I 
should  happen  ever  to  be  in  their  company  ?  I  'there- 
fore request  and  require  that  you  shoidd  apprise  my 
trusty  and  trust- worthy  trustee  and  banker,  and  crown 
and  sheet  anchor,  Douglas  Kinnaird  the  Honourable, 
that  he  prepare  all  monies  of  mine,  including  the  pur- 
chase-money of  Rochdale  inauor  and  mine  income  for 
the  year  ensuing,  A.  D.  1824,  to  answer,  or  anticipate, 
any  orders  or  drafts  of  mine  for  the  good  cause,  in  good 
and  lawful  money  of  Great  Britain,  &c.  &c.  May  you 
live  a  thousand  years  I  which  is  999  longer  than  the 
S])anish  Cortes  Constitution." 


LETTER  DXXXL 

TO  lIlE  HONOURABLE  MR  DOUGLAS  KINNAIRD. 

*  Cephalonia,  December  23d,  1823. 

^  I  shall  be  as  saving  of  my  purse  and  person  as  you 
recommend,  but  you  know  that  it  is  as  well  to  be  in 
readiness  with  one  or  both,  in  the  event  of  either  being 
required. 

**  I  presume  that  some  agreement  has  been  conclu- 
ded with  Mr  Murray  abou^  *  Werner.'  Although  the 
copyright  should  oidy  be  worth  two  or  three  hundred 
pounds,  I  will  tell  you  what  can  be  done  with  them. 
For  three  hundred  pounds,  I  can  maintam  in  Greece, 


at  more  than  the  fullest  pay  of  ^e  Provistonal 
Government,  rations  induded,  one  hundred  armed 
men  for  three  months.  You  may  judge  of  this  when 
I  tell  you,  that  the  four  thousand  pounds  advanced 
by  me  to  the  Greeks  is  likely  to  set  a^  fleet  and  ui 
army  in  motion  for  some  months. 

**  A  Greek  vessel  has  arrived  from  the  squadron  to 
convey  me  to  MissoIonghi>  where  Mavrocbn^d  now 
is,  and  has  assumed  the  command,  so  that^S^peet 
to  embark  immediately.  Still  address,  howev^er^  to 
Cephalonia,  through  Messrs  Weksh  and  Barry  of  Ge* 
noa,  as  usual ;  and  get  together  all  the  ^mtsans  and 
credited  mine  you  can,  to  &ce  the  war  establishment, 
for  it  is '  in  for  a  penny,  in  for  a  pound,'  and  J  must 
do  aU  that  I  can  for  the  ancients. 

^  I  have  been  labouring  to  reconcile  these  parties, 
and  there  is  noio  some  hope  of  succeeding.  Th&r 
public  affairs  go  on  well.  The  Turks  have  retreated 
from  Acarnania  without  a  battle,  after  a  few  fhiitleH 
attempts  on  Anatoliko.  Corinth  is  taken,  and  the 
Greeks  have  gained  a  battle  in  the  ArchipeUi^.  The 
squadrcm  here,^  too,  haS  taken  a  Turkish  corvette 
widi  s(Hne  money  and  a  cargo.  In  shcnrt,  if  they  can 
obtain  a  Loan,  I  am  of  opinbn  that  matters  trill 
assume  and  preserve  a  steady  and  fiaTDurable  aspect 
for  their  independence. 

^  In  the  mean  time  I  stand  paymaster,  and  what  not ; 
and  lucky  it  is  that,  from  the  nature  of  the  warfare 
and  of  the  country,  the  resoyrces  even  of  an  individnal 
can  be  of  a  partial  and  temporary  service. 

^  Colonel  Stanhope  is  at  Missdoughi.  Probablj 
we  shall  attempt  Patras  next.  The  Suliotes,  who  are 
friends  of  mine,  seem  anxious  to  have  me  with  them, 
and  so  is  Mavrocordato.  If  I  can  but  succeed  in  re* 
conciling  the  two  parties  (and  I  have  l^t  no  stone 
unturned)  it  wifi  be  something ;  and  if  not,  we  must  fo 
over  to  the  Morea  with  the  Western  Greeks— who 
are  the  bravest,  and  at  pi^esent  the  strongest,  having 
beaten  back  the  Turks — and  try  the  effect  of  a  little 
physical  advice,  should  they  persist  in  rejecting  iM- 
rcd  persuasion. 

^Once  more  recommending  to  you  the  reinforce- 
ment of  my  strong-box  and  credit  from  all  btwfid 
soiu'ces  and  resources  of  mine  to  their  practicable 
extent — for,  after  all,  it  is  better  playing  at  nations 
than  gaming  at  Almack's  or  Newmarket — and  re- 
questing you  to  write  to  me  las  often  as  you  can, 

^  I  remain  evev>  &c. 

■ 

The  squadron,  so  long  looked  for,  having  made  its 
appearance  at  last  in  the  waters  of  Missokmghi, 
and  Mavrocordato,  the  only  leader  of  the  cause  Worthy 
the  name  of  statesman,  havmg  been  apjiointed,  widi 
full  powers,  to  organize  Western  Greece,  the  fit  mo* 
ment  for  Lord  Byron's  presence  on  the  scene  of  actios^ 
seemed  to  have^arrived.  The  anxiety,  indeed,  with 
which  he  was  expected  at  Missolongfai  was  intenaet 
and  can  be  best  judged  from  the  impatient  language 
of  the  letters  written  to  hasten  him.  ^  I  need  not  tdl 
you,  my  lord,'' says  Mavrocordato,  ^  how  much  1  long 
for  your  arrival,  to  what  a  pitch  your  presence  is  de- 
sired by  every  body,  or  what  a  prosperous  direcUoa 
it  will  give  to  all  our  afiiiirs.  Your  counsels  will  be 
listened  to  like  oracles."  Colonel  Stanhope,  with  the 
same  urgency,  writes  from  Missolonghi, — ^  The  Gred[ 
ship  sent  for  your  lordship  has  returned ;  your  arrinl 
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waB  antidpated,  and  Ihe  diaappoiiitment  has  been 
great  indefNl.  The  prince  is  in  a  state  of  anxietj,  the 
Admiral  looks  gloomy,  and  the  sailors  grumble  aloud." 
He  adds  at  the  end,  ^  I  walked  along  the  streets  this 
evening,  and  the  people  asked  me  after  Lord  BjronlU" 
In  a  letter  to  the  London  Committee  of  the  same  date. 
Colonel  Stanhope  says,  ^  All  are  looking  forward  to 
Lord  Byron's  arrival,  as  they  would  to  the  coming  of 
a  Messiah." 

Of  this  anxiety,  no  inconsiderable  part  is  doubtless 
to  be  attributed  to  their  ^eat  impatience  for  the  pos- 
session of  t^e  loan  which  he  had  promised  them,  and 
on  which  tiiey  wholly  depended  for  the  payment  of 
the  fleet : — ^  Prince  Mavrocordato  and  the  Admiral 
(says  the  same  g^tleman)  are  in  a  state  of  extreme 
perplexity ;  they,  it  seems,  relied  on  your  loan  for  the 
payment  of  the  fleet ;  tliat  loan  not  having  been  re- 
ceived, the  saikurs  wiU  depart  immediately.  This  will 
be  a  fiertal  event  indeed,  as  it  will  place  Missolonghi 
in  a  state  <^  blockade;  mid  will  prelredt  the  Greek 
troops  from  acting  against  the  fortresses  of  Nepacto 
and  Patras." 

In  the  mean  time  Lord  Byron  was  preparing  busOy 
for  his  departure,  the  postponement  of  which  latterly 
had  been,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to  that  repug. 
nance  to  any  new  change  of  place  which  hpA  lately 
•o  ipuch  grown  upon  him,  and  which  neither  love,  as 
we  have  seen,  nor  ambition  could  entirely  conquer. 
TherjB  had  been  alsooonsiderable  pains  taken  by  soipe 
of  his  friends  at  Argostoli  to  prevent  his  fixing  upon 
a  place  (tf  residence  so  unhealthy  as  Missolonghi ;  and 
Mr.  Muir,  a  very  able  medieal  officer,  on  whose  ta- 
lents he  had  much  dependance,  endeavoured  most 
earnestly  to  dissuade  him  from  such  an  imprudent 
step.  His  mind,  however,  was  made  up, — the  proxi- 
mity of  that  port,  in  some  degree,  tempting  him, — and 
having  lured,  for  himself  and  suite,  a  light,  fast-sailing 
vessd,  called  a  Mistico,  with,  a  boat  for  part  of  his 
baggage,  and  a  larger  vessel  for  the  remainder,  the 
horses,  &c.,  he  was,  on  the  26th  of  December,  ready 
to  s|ul.  The  wind,  however,  being  ccmtraiy,  he  was 
detained  t^o  days  k>iiger,  and  in  this  interval  the 
foUowing"Ietters  were  written. 


"    LETTER  DXXXII. 

TO  MB  BOWRINO. 

«iebre  26th,  1823. 

^^  Little  need  be  added  to  th»  enclosed,  which  ar- 
rived this  day,  except  that  I  embark  to-morrow  for 
Missolonghi.  The  intended  operations  are  detailed 
IB  the  annexed  documents.  I  have  only  to  request 
that  the  Committee  will  use  every  exertion  to  forward 
our  views  by  all  its  influence  and  credit. 

"  I  have  also  to  request  you  personally  from  myself 
to  urge  my  fi  lend  and  trustee,  Douglas  Kinnaird  (from 
whom  I  have  not  heard  these  four  months  nearly),  to 
forward  to  me  all  the  resources  of  my  own  we  can 
in^ister  for  the  ensuing  year,  since  it  is  no  time  to 
B^nager  purse,  or,  perhaps,  person.  I  have  ad- 
tanced,  and  am  advancing,  all  that  I  have  in  hand, 
but  I  shall  require  all  that  can  be  got  together— and 
(if  Dougkw  has  completed  the  sale  of  Rochdale,  th(tt 
and  my  year's  income  for  next  year  ought  to  form  a 


good  round  sum)— as  you  may  peireeive  that  there 
will  be  little  cash  of  their  ovrn  amongst  the  Greeks 
(unless  they  get  the  Loan),  it  is  the  more  necessary 
that  those  of  their  friends  who  have  any  should  risk  it. 

^The  supplies  <^the  Committee  are,  some,  useful, 
amiall  excellent  in  their  kind,  but  occasionally  hardly 
pracHccU  enough,  in  the  present  state  of  Greece;  for 
instance,  the  mathematical  instruments  are  thrown 
away — none  of  the  Greeks  know  a  problem  from  a 
poker — we  must  conquer  first,  and  plan  afterwards. 
The  use  of  the  trumpets  too  may  be  doubted,  unless 
Constantinople  were  Jericho,  for  the  Hellenists  have 
no  ears  for  bUgles,and  you  must  send  us  somebody  to 
listen  to  them. 

^  We  wiU  do  our  best— and  I  pray  you  to  stir  your 
English  hearts  at  home  to  more  general  exertion ;  for 
my  part,  I  will  stick  by  the  cause  while  a  plank  re- 
mains which  can  be  honourably  dung:  to.  If  I  quit 
it,  it  will  be  by  the  Greeks'  conduct,  and  not  the  Holy 
Allies,  or  the  holier  Mussulmans — ^but  let  us  hope 
better  things 

"Ever  yours, 

•*^.  B. 

'^  P.  S.  I  am  happjr  to  say  that  Colonel  Leicester 
Stanhope  and  myself  are  acting  in  perfect  harmony 
together — ^he  is  likely  to  be  of  great  service  both  to 
the  cause  and  to  the  Committee,  and  is  publicly  as 
well  as  personally  a  very  valuable  acquisition  to  our 
party  on  every  account.  He  came  up  (as  they  all  do 
who  have  not  been  in  the  country  before)  with  some 
high-flown  notions  of  the  6th  form  at  Harrow  or  Eton, 
&c.;  but  Col.  Napier  and  I  set  him  to  rights  on  tho^ 
points,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  dis- 
gust, or  perhaps  return;  but  now  we  can  set  our 
shoulders  soberly  to  the  wheel,  without  quarrelling 
with  the  mud  which  may  clog  it  occasionaUy. 

**I  can  assure  you  that  Col.  Napier  &nd  myself  are 
as  decided  for  the  cause  as  aqiy  German  student  of 
them  all ;  but  likeiden  who  have  seen  the  country  and 
hufiian  life,  there  and  elsewhere,  we  must  be  per- 
mitted to  view  it  in  its  truth,  with  its  defects  as  well 
as  beauties, — more  especially  as  success  will  remove 
the  former  gradually. 

«N.B. 

**  P.  S.  As  much  of  this  letter  as  you  please  is  for 
the  Committee;  the  rest  may  be  '  entre  nous.' " 


LETTER  DXXXm. 

TO  MB  MOORE. 

*  Cephalonia,  December  Sfth,  1823. 

**  I  received  a  letter  from  you  some  time  ago.  I 
have  been  too  much  employed  latterly  to  write  as  I 
could  wish,  and  even  now  must  write  in  haste. 

^  I  embark  for  Missolonghi  to  join  Mavroeordato  hi 
four-and-twenty  hours.  The  state  of  parties  (but  it 
were  a  long  story)  has  kept  me  here  till  now ;  but  npw 
4hat  Mavroeordato  (their  Washington,  or  their  Kos- 
ciusko) is  employed  again,  I  can  act  with  a  sitfe 
cottsoienoe.  I  carry  money  to  pay  the  squadron,  &c  , 
and  I  have  influence  with  the  Suliotes,  supposed 
sufficient  to  keep  them  in  harmony  with  some  of  the 
dissentients; — for  there  are  plenty  of  differences,  but 
trifling. 
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^  It  it  unagined  that  we  slutU  attempt  either  Palmt, 
or  the  castles  oo  the  Straits;  and  it  seems,  by  most 
acoounts,  that  the  Oreeks,— at'kny  rate,  the  Suliotes^ 
who  are  in  affinity  with  me  of '  bread  and  salt,'— 
expect  that  I  should  march  with  them,  and — be  it 
eveii  so !  K  any  thing  in  the  way  of  fever,  fatigue, 
fttmine,  or  otlierwise,  should  cut  short  the  middle  age 
of  a  brother  warbler, — hke  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega, 
Kleist,  Korner,  Kutoflbki  (a  Russian  nightingale — see 
Bowring's  Anthology),  or  Thersander,  or,— or,  some- 
body else — but  never  mind — I  pray  you  to  remember 
me  in  your  *  smiles  and  wine.' 

^  I  have  hopes  that  the  cause  will  triumph ;  but, 
whether  it  does  or  no,  still  *  Honour  must  be  minded 
as  strictly  as  a  milk  diet.'    I  trust  to  observe  both. 

"Ever,&c.'' 

4- 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  the  sad,  and  but  too  true  anticipation  ex- 
pressed in  this  letter — the  last  but  one  I  was  ever  to 
receive  from  my  friend.  Before  we  accompany  him 
to  the  closing  scene  of  all  his  toils,  I  shall  here,  as 
briefly  as  possible,  give  a  selection  from  the  many 
characteristic  anecdotes  told  of  him,  while  at  Cepha- 
loiya,  where  (to  use  the  words  of  Colonel  Stanhope, 
in  a  letter  from  thence  to  the  Greek  Coipmittee)  he 
was  ^  beloved  by  Cephalonians,  by  Eoglish,  and  by 
Greeks ;"  and  where,  approached  as  he  was  familiarly 
by  persons  of  all  classes  and  cotintries,  not  an  action, 
not  a  word  is  recorded  of  him  that  does  not  bear  ho- 
nourable testimony  to  the  benevolence  and  soundness 
of  his  views,  his  ever  ready  but  discriminating  gene- 
rosity,"^ and  the  clear  insight,  at  once  minute  and 
oompreheusive,  which  be  had  acquired  into  the  cha- 
racter and  wants  of  the  people  and  the  cause  he 
came  to  serve.  ^  Of  all  those  who  came  to  help  the 
Greeks,''  says  Colonel  Napier  (a  person  bimsetf  the 
most  qualified  to  judge,  as  well  from  long  local  know- 
ledge, as  from  the  acute,  sUraightfurward  cast  of  his 
own  mind),  ^  I  never  knew  one,  except  Lord  Byron 
and  Mr  Gordon,  that  seemed  to  have  justly  estimated 
their  character.  All  came  expecting  to  find  the  Pe- 
loponnesus filled  with  Plutarch's  men,  and  all  returned 
thinking  the  inhabitants  of  Newgate  more  moral. 
Lord  Byron  judged  them  fairly ;  he  knew  that  half- 
civilized  men  are  full  of  vices,  and  that  great  allowance 
must  be  made  for  emancipated  slaves.  He,  therefore, 
proceeded,  bridle  in  hand,  not  thinkmg  Uiem  good, 
but  hoping  to  make  them  better."  * 

In  speaking  of  the  fooUsh  charge  of  avarice  brought 
against  Lord  Byron  by  some  who  resented  thus  his 
not  su£fering  them  to  impose  on  his  generosity.  Co- 
lonel Napier  says,  **I  never  knew  a  single  instance  of 
it  while  he  was  here.  I  saw  only  a  judicious  gene- 
rosity in  all  that  he  did.  He  would  not  allow  himself 
to  be  robbed,  but  he  gave  profusely  where  he  thought 
he  was  doing  good.    It  was,  indeed,  because  he 

*  A  similar  tribute  was  paid  to  him  by  Count  Dellade- 
cima,  a  gentleman  of  some  literary  acquirements,  of  whom 
he  saw  a  good  deal  at  Cephalouia,  and  io  whom  he  was 
attracted  by  that  sympathy  which  never  failed  to  incline 
him  towards  those  who  laboured,  like  himself,  under  any 
personal  defects.  ''  Of  all  the  men,»  said  this  gentleman, 
'whom  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with,  on 
the  means  of  establishing  the  independence  of  Greece,  and 
regsneraling  the  character  of  the  natives,  Lord  Byron 

appears  to  entertain  the  most  enUgM^^^^d  ^^^  correct 

views.* 
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wouM  not  aUoW  himself  to-be  fieeced,  that  he  was 
cajled  stingy  by  those  who  are  always  bent  upon 
giving,  money  frpm  any  pui^ses  but  their  own.  Lord 
Byron  had  no  idea  of  this;  and  wQuld  tym  siiarply 
and  unexpoct^y  on  those  who  thought  their  game 
sure.  He  gave  a  vast  deal  df  nioney  to  ihe  Greeks 
in  various  ways." 

Among^  Ike  objects  of  his  bounty  in  this  way  woe 
many  poor  refugee  Greekp  from  the  Cootinest  and 
the  Isles.  He  not  only  rdieved  their  present  dis- 
tresses. Bijt  aUotteri  a  certain  sum  monthly  to  the  most 
destitute.  A  list  of  these  poor  poisiiOaers,'*  iays 
Dr  Kennedy,  ^  was  given  me  by  "the  nephew  of  Pro- 
fessor Bambas." 

One  of  the'instancestmentioned  of  his  humanity 
vrhile  at  Cephak>nia  vrill  show  how  pronl^pt  he  was  at 
thecal!  of  that  feeling,  and  how  unworthy,  sometimes, 
were  the  objects  of  it.  A  parly  of  workmen  employed 
upon  one  of  those  fine  roads  projected  by  Cok^ 
Napieriiaving  imprudently  excavated  a  high  bank, 
the«arth  fell  ip  and  overwhelmed  neatly  a  dozen 
persons,  ^e  news  of  which  accident  instahtly  reaching 
Metaxata,  Lord  Byron  despatched  his  pfaysicBut 
Bnmo  to  the  spot,  and  fpUoyped,  with  C&unt  Gamba, 
as  soon  'as  their  horses  couldtte  saddled.  '  They  found 
a  crowd  of  women  and  childlrea  .waiting  round  the 
ruins ;  while  the  workn^en,  vA\6  had  just  dag  OBt< 
three  or  four  of  their  maimed  comp|inion8,  stood-rest- 
iqg  themselves  unconcernedly,  as  if  nothing  more  was 
required  of  tkem ;  and  to  Lor4  Byron'-s  inquiry  whe- 
ther there  were  not  still  some  other  persons  bek»w  the 
earth,  answered  cooUy  that  ^  they  didnptJumw,  but 
believed  that  there  were.''  Enraged  atr^^rishrptal 
indifference,-  he  sprung  from  liis  horse,  and  sdzings 
spade  himself  began  to  dig. with  all  his  strength;  but 
it  was  not  tiU  after  being  threatened  witlt  the  horse- 
whip that  any  of  the  peasants  could  be  «brpaght  to 
follow  his  example.  ^I  was  not  present  at  this  scene 
mysetf,"  says  Colond  Na]9ier,  in  the  Notices  with 
which  he  has  favoured  me,  ^  but  was  tel<i  4hat  Lord 
Byron's  attention  seemed  quite  abst>i1>ed  in  the  stu4j 
of  the  fabes  and  gesticulations  of  those  whose  friends 
were  missing.  The  sprrow  of  the  Greeks  is,  in  ap- 
pearance, vei7  frantic,  and  they  shriek  and  howl,  as 
in  Ireland." 

It  was  in  alluding  to'  the  above  incid^t  that  the 
noble  poet  is  stated  to  have  said,  that  he  had  come 
out  to  the  Islands  prejudiced  against  Sir  T.^Maitland's 
government  of  the  Greeks :  ^  but,"  he  added,  "I  have 
now  changed  my  opinion.  They  are^so^h  i>arbarians, 
that  if  I  had  the  governments  (^  t^iem,  I  wouM  pave 
these  veiy  roads  with  them." 

While  residing  at  Metaxata,  he  received  an  accoent 
of  the  ilbess  of  his  daughter  Ada,  which  **  made  him 
anxious  and  melancholy  (says  Count  Gamba)  for  se- 
veral days. "  Her  indisposition  be  understood  to  have 
been  caused  by  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  bead; 
and  on  his  remarking  taDr  Kennedy,  as  curious,  that 
it  was  a  complaint  to  which  he  himself  was  subject, 
the  physician  replied,  that  he  should  have  been 
inclined  to  infer  so,  not  only  from  his  habits  of  intense 
and  irregular  study,  but  from  the  present  state  of  his 
eyes,  the  right  eye  appearing  to  be  inflamed.  I 
have  mentioned  this  latter  circumstance  as  perhaps 
justifying  the  inference  that  there  was  in  Lord  Bynm^ 
%VaAA  of  health  at  this  moment  a  predispositioa  to  the 
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flDuiplamt  df  wftiph  he  'afte|wards  died.  -  To  Dootor 
Rennod^  he  spoke  freqnentlf  ofhia  wife  and  daughter, 
^iqp>re8siiig  the  strongest  affecti*a  for^tbe^  latter  aiid 
,  reject  towards  the  former,  and  while  declaring  as 
usual  tiis  perfect  igij^^rtince^f  the  cai^iM^  of  the  sepa" 
nrtton,  professing  hinisdlf  fully  dispMed  to  welcome 
any  praspect  of  reconcilement.  / 

The  anxiety  with  which,  at  all  periods- of  his  life, 
buttp^riic(ilarly  at  the  pr^ii^  \i4  sought  to  repel  th^ 
notion  that^  except  when  \inder  the  actual^inspiratidn 
pf  writing;  he  Was  at  all  influenced  by  poc^ifial  asso- 
ciations, very' frequently  displayed  itself.  ^You  must 
haye  been  highly  gratified  (said. a  gentleman,  to  him) 
by  the  classical  remains  and  recollections  which  you 
met  with  in  yourr^it  to  Ithaca."  ^  You  ^uite  Qiis- 
take  me,"  answered  Lord  Byron.  "  I  have  no  poe- 
tical humbug  about  me ;  I  am  too  old  for  that.  Ideas 
of  that  sort  are  confined  to  vbyme." 

For  the  two  days  during  which  he  was  delayed  by 
contrary  winds,  he  took  up  his  abode  at  the  4ouse  of 
Bfr  Hancock,  Ids  banker,  and  passed^he  greater  part 
of  the  time  in  company  with  the  English  ^authorities 
-fif  the  island.    A(  length  the  wind  becoming  fak,  he 
prepared  io^«mbark.  -  ^  I  c&Iled  up(^n  hun  to  take 
'  leaT£,^  says  Dr  Kennedy^  ^anc^  found  him  alone 
Ireading  QuenfiA  DurWard.    He  was,,  aft  |isual^  in 
v0ood  spirits."    Id  a  few.  hours  After  ^  party  set 
saiI,^Lord  Byron  himself  on  board  the  Mislico,'  and 
Count  Gambar  with  the  hofses^nd  h^ftvy  baggag^, 
in  the  lai^^  vessel,  or  Bombarda.    After  tpuching  at 
Zante^for  the<  purpose  of  beme  pecuniary  arral^ge- 
ments  with  Me  Barff,  and  taking  on  board  a  conside- 
rable ^m  of  mon|y  inlftpecie,  they  on  the  evening  of 
the  29th  proceeded  to?ifards  Missofonghi. ;  Their  last 
accounts  from  that  place  having  represented  the 
Tui^ish  fleet  as  still  in  tl^eOulf  of  Lepanto,  there 
appealed  not  the  slightest  gr9unds  for  apprehending 
any  interruption  in  their  passage.    Besides,  knowing 
that  the  Greek  squadron  *wa6  mbw  at  andiorag»  near 
the  entrance  of  the  Gulf,  they  had  little  doubC.of  soon 
falling  in  with  some  friendly  vessel,  either  in  search, 
OT  waiting  for  ihem.  / 

''We  sailed  toge^r,"  says  Count  Gamba,  in  a 
highly  picaresque  and  affecting  passage,  ^  till  after' 
ten  at  night ;  the  wind  favourame-r-a  clear  sky,  the 
air  fresh  bht  not  sharp.  Our  sailors  sang  alternately 
patriotic  songs,  monotonous  indeed,  but  to  persons  in 
our  situation  extremely  touching,  and  we  took  part  m 
them.  We  were  all;  but  lyord  Byron  particularly, 
in  excellent  spirits.  The  Mistico  stuled  the  fastest. 
When  (he  waves  divided  us,  and  our  voices  could  no 
longer  reach  each  other,  we  made  signals  by  firing 
pistols  and  carabines — *  To-morrow  we  meet  at  Misso- 
longhi'— to-morrow.'  'Thus,  full  of  confidence  and 
spirits,  we  sailed  along.  At  twelve  we  were  out  of 
sight  of  each  other." 

Li  wmting  for  the  other  vessel,  having  more  than 
onoe  shortened  sail  for  that  purpose,  the  party  on 
board  the  Mistico  were  upon  the  point  of  being  sur- 
prised into  an  encounter  which  might,  in  a  moment, 
have  changed  the  future  fortunes  of  Lord  Byron. 
Two  or  three  hours  before  daybreak,  while  steering 
towards  Missolongbi,  they  found  themselves  close 
under  the  stern  of  a  large  vessel  which  they  at  first 
took  to  be  Greek,  but  which,  when  within  pistol- shot, 
they  discovered  to  be  a  Turkish  frigate.    By  good 


fortune,  they  were  themselves,  as  it  appears,  mis- 
taken for  a  Greek  brdlot  by  the  Turks,  vvho  therefore 
feared  to  fire,  but  wit^  loud  shouts  frequently  hailed 
them,  while  those  on  board  Lord  Byron's  vessel 
maintained  the  most  profound  silence ;  and  even  the 
dogs  (as  I  have  heard  his  lordship's  valet  mention), 
though  they  had^  never  ceased  to  bark  during  the 
whole  of  the  night,  diH  not  utter,  while  vrithin  reach, 
of  the  Turkish  frigate,  a  sound ; — a  no  less  lucky  than 
curious  -accident,  as,  from  the  information  the  Turks 
had  received  (^  all  the  particulars  of  his  lordship's 
d^arture  from  Zante,  the  barking  of  the  dogs,  at 
that  moment,  would  have  been  almost  certain  to 
betray  him .  Under  the  favour  of  these'circumstances, 
and  the  darkness,  they  were  enabled  to  bear  away 
without  further  molestation,  ^d  took  shelter  among 
the  Scrofes,  a  cluster  of  rocks  but  a  few  hours'  sail 
from  Missolongbi.  From  this* place  the  following 
letter,  remarkable,  considering  his  situation  at  the 
moment,  for  the  light,  careless  tone  that  pervades  it, 
was  despatched-  to  Colonel  Stanhope. 


LETTER  DXXXIV. 

TO  THE 'HONOURABLE  COLONEL  STANHOPE. 

» 

*  Scrofer  (or  iiome  such  name) ,  on  board  a  Cephaleniot 

Mistico,  December  31st,  1823. 

'^HY  DEAR  STANHOPE, 

**  We  jure  just  arrived  here,  that  is,  part  of  my 
people  and  I,  with  some  things,  &c.  and  which  it  may 
be  as  well  not  t6  specify  in  a  letter  (which  haska  risk 
of  being  intercepted,  perhi^s) ; — but  Gamba,  aUd  my 
horses,  negro,  steward,  and  tli^  press,  and  all  the 
Committee  things,  also  some  eight  thousand  dollars 
of  mine  (but  never  mind,  we  have  more  left,  do  you 
understand?)  are  taken  by  the  Turkish  frigaties,  and 
my  party  and  myself,  in  another  boat,  have  had  a 
naf  row  escape  last  night  (being- close  under  their  stem 
and  hailed,  but  we  would  not  answer,  and  bore  away), 
as  well  as  this  morning.  IJere  we  are,  with  sun  and 
clearing  weather,  within  a  pretty  little  port  enough ; 
but  whether  our  Turkish  friends  may  not  send  in  their 
boats  and  take  us  out  (for  we  have  no  arms  except 
two  carbines  and  some  pistols,  fmd,  I  suspect,  not 
more  than  four  fighting  people  on  board)  is  another 
question,  especially  if  we  lemain  long  here,  since  we 
are  blocked  out  of  Missolongbi  by  the  direct  en- 
trance. 

^  You  had  better  send  my  friend  George  Drake 
(Draco),  and  a  bokly  of  Suliotes,  to  escort  us  by  land 
or  by  the  canals,  with  all  convenient  speed.  Gamba 
and  our  Bombard  are  taken  into  Patras,  I  suppose ; 
and  we  must  take  ^  turn  at  the  Turks  to  get  them 
out:  but  where  the  devil  is  the  fleet  gone? — the 
Greek,  I  mean ;  leaving  us  to  get  in  without  the  least 
intimation  to  take  heed  that  the  Moslems  were  out 
again. 

^  Make  my  respects  toMavrocordato,  and  say,  that 
I  am  here  at  his  disposal.  I  am  uneasy  at  being 
here ;  not  so  much  on  my  own  account  as  on  that  of 
a  Greek  boy  with  me,  for  you  know  what  his  fate 
would  be ;  and  I  would  sooner  cut  him  in  pieces  and 
myself  too  than  have  him  taken  out  by  (hose  barba- 
rians.   We  are  all  very  well; 

«N.  B. 
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**  The  BomlMird  WBt  tlrdve  milefl  out  nvhen  taken ; 
at  least,  so  it  appeared  to  in  (if  taken  she  actually 
be,  for  it  ia  not  certain) ;  and  we  had  to  escape  from 
another  Tessel  that  stood  right  between  us  and  the 
l>ort.» 

Finding  that  his  posiUoB  among  the  rocks  of  the 
Scrofes  would  be  untenable  in  the  event  of  an  attack 
by  armed  boats,  he  thought  it  right  to  venture  out 
again,  and,  making  all  sail,  got  safe  to  Dragomestri,  a 
small  sea-port  town  on  the  coast  of  Acamania;  from 
whence  the  annexed  letters  to  two  of  the  most  valued 
of  his  Cephobnian  friends  were  writleo. 

LETTER  DXXXV. 

TO  MH  MCIA. 

*  Dragomeftri,  Jannary  M,  1894. 
^m  DEAR  MUIR, 

**  I  wish  you  many  returns  of  the  season  and  hap- 
piness therewithal.  Gamba  and  the  Bombard  (there 
is  a  strong  reason  to  believe)  are  carried  into  Patras 
by  a  Turkish  frigate,  which  we  saw  chase  them  at 
dawn  on  the  Slst ;  we  had  been  close  under  the  stem 
in  thei  night,  believing  her  a  Greek  till  within  pistol 
shot^  and  only  escaped  by  a  miracle  of  all  the  Saints 
(ottr  captain  says),  and  truly  I  am  of  his  opinion, 
for  we  should  never  hate  got  away  of  ourselves. 
They  were  signalizing  their  oonsort  with  lights,  and 
had  illuminat^  the  ship  between  decks,  and  were 
shouting  like  a  mob; — but  then  why  did  they  not  fire? 
Perhaps  they  took  us  for  a  Greek  brdlot,  and  were 
afraid  of  kindling  us—they  had  no  colours  flying  even 
at  dawn  nor  after. 

^  At  daybreak  my  boat  was  on  the  coast,  but  the 
wind  unfavourable  for  the  port ; — a  large^essel  with 
the  wind  in  her  fiavour  standing  between  us  and  the 
Gulf,  and  another  in  chase  of  the  Bombard  about  12 
miles  off  or  so.  Soon  after  they  stood  (i.  e.  the  Bom- 
bard and  frigate)  apparently  towards  Patras,  and  a 
Zantiote  boat  making  signals  to  us  from  the  shore  to 
get  away.  Away  we  went  before  the  wind,  and  ran 
into  a  creek  called  Scrofes,  I  believe,  where  I  kmded 
Luke^  and  another  (as  Luke's  life  was  in  most  dan- 
ger), with  some  money  for  tbemselves,  and  a  letter  for 
Stanhope,  and  sent  them  up  the  countiy  to  Misso- 
looghi,  where  they  would  be  in  safety,  as  the  pkice 
where  we  were  could  be  assailed  by  armed  boats  in  a 
moment,  anjl  Gamba  had  all  our  arms  except  two 
oarbines,  a  fowling-piece,  and  some  pistols. 

**  In  less  than  an  hour  the  vessel  in  chase  neared  us, 
and  we  dashed  out  again,  and  showing  our  stem  (our 
boat  sails  very  well)  got  in  before  night  to  Drago- 
mestri, were  we  now  are.  But  where  is  the  Greek 
fleet?  I  don't  know-^do  you?  I  told  our  master  of 
the  boat  that  I  was  inclined  to  think  the  two  large 
vessels  (there  were  none  else  in  sight)  Greeks.  But 
he  answered  'they  are  too  large-*-why  don't  they  show 
their  colours?'  and  his  account  was  confirmed,  be  it 
true  or  false,  by  several  boats  which  we  met  or  passed, 
as  we  could  not  at  any  rate  have  got  in  with  that 
wind  without  beating  about  for  a  long  time;  and  as 

*  A  6reek  youth  whom  lie  had  brought  with  hini,  in  his 
fiuite,  from  Cephalonia. 


there^'was  much  property,  tOid  some  lirestori 
boy's  especially)  without  any  means  of  defe 
was  necessaor  to  let  our  boatmen  have  Utd 
way. 

^I  despatdied  yesterday  another  mena 
Missokmghi  for  an  escort,  but  we  hire  yet  i 
swer.  We  are  here  (those  of  my  Boat)  fort 
day  withoiK  taking  oor«lothel»  off,  and  ske] 
deck  in  all  weathers,  but  are  all  very  TveD, 
good  spirits.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that^the  ( 
ment  will  send,  for  theilr  owff  sakes,  an  etm 
have  16,000  doHars  on  board,  the  greater  ] 
their  service.  I  had  (besides  persraal  proj! 
the  amount  of  about  5000  more)  SOOOdoUani 
of  my  own,  without  reckXming  the  Ck>mmittee'i 
so  that  the  Turks  will  have  a  good  thing  of 
prize  be  good. 

^  I  regret  the  detention  of  Gamba,  &e. 
rest  we  can  make  up  again,  so  tdl  Ihu 
set  my  bills  into  cash  as  soon  as  possible,  a 
gialegno  to  prepare  the  remainder  of  my  cr 
Messrs  Webb  to  be  turned  into  monies, 
remain  here,  unless  something  extraordioai 
till  Mavrocordato  sends,  and  then  go  on,  ai 
cording  to  circumstances.  My  respects  U 
colonels,  and  remembrances  to  sin  friei 
<  Ultima  AnalUe**  that  his 'friend  Rak 
make  his  appearance  with  the  bri^  thoiq 
.that  he  might  lis  well  hiiVe  spoken  with  us 
Zante,  to  give  us  a  gentle  huit  of  what  i 
expect  ' 

^  Yours  ever  affectienatt 

*- 

4 

''P.  S^  Excuse  my  scrawl  on  account  ( 
and  the  frosty  moQiing  at  daybreak.  I  wrh 
a  boat  starting  for  Kalamo.  I  do  not  knoi 
the  detention  of  the  Bombard  (if  6be  be  de 
I  cannot  swear  Co  it,  and  I  can  only  jodg< 
pearances,  and  what  ill  tfaete  fellows  say)  b 
of  the  Gioverameiiit,  and  neutrdklity ,  and,  &c 
UMs  Hopped  at  least  13  miles  disUmt 
port,  and  had  all  her  papers  r^ular  fire 
for  Kalama,  and  wt  a^o,  I  did  not  land 
being  anxious  to  lose  iA  little  time  as  pot 
Sir  F.  S.  came  off  to  invite  me,  8cc.  and  e 
was  as  kind  as  could  be,  even  in  CeDbaknii 


LETTER  DXXXVI. 

TO  MR  0.   HANCOCK. 

"  Drafipomestri,  Jumar] 
"  DEAR  SIR  *  ANCOCK  ,'-|* 

^  Remember  me  to  Dr  Muir  and  every 
I  have  still  the  16,000  dollars  wiiSi  me,  the 
on  board  the  Bombarda.    Here  we  ar&— 
barda  taken,  or  at  least  missing,  with  aH 
mittee  stores,  my  friend  GamlMi»  the  hon 

*  Count  Delladecima,  to  whom  be  gives  tU 
conaequeuee  of  a  habit  which  that  gentleman  h 
the  phrase  « in  tiltiiua  aualise  "  fre<iueatly  in  co 

t  Thia  letter  is,  more  properly,  a  postscript  it 
Br  Bruno  \aA,  Iqr  his  orders,  written  to  Mr  Hai 
some  particulars  of  their  vo  jage ;  and  the  Doc 
begun  his  letter,  'Pregiat'.  Signo.  Ancock,*  L 
thus  parodies  his  mode  of  address. 
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buU-dog,  steward,  and  domestics^  with  all  our  imple- 
raents  of  peace  and  war,  also  8000  dollars ;  but  whe- 
ther she  will  be  lawful  prize  or  do,  is  for  the  decision 
o£  ^c  Governor  of  the  Sev^  Islands.  I  have  written 
to  Dr  Mi^r,  by  way  of  Kalamo.  with  all  particulars. 
We  are  in  good  condition ;  and  what  with  wind  and 
weather,  and  being  hunted  prso^  little  sleeping  on 
deck,  &C.  are  in  tolerable  seasoning  for  ^he  country 
and  drcumstances.  But  J  foresee  that  we  shall  have 
occasion  for  all  the  cash  1  can  muster  at  Zante  and 
elsewhere.  Mr  Bar£f  gave  us.  80D0  and  odd  dollars ; 
80  there  is  still-  a  balance  in  my  favoyr.  We<are  not 
quite  certain  that  the  Teasels  wer^  Turkish  which 
chased;  but  there  is  strong  presumption  that  they 
were,  and  no  news  to  the  contnuy.  At  Zante  every 
body,  from  the  Resident  downwards,  .were  as  kind  as 
could  be,  especially  your  worthy  and  courteous  partnep. 

^  Tell  our  friends  to  keep  up  iheir  spirits,  and  we 
may  yet  do  well.  I  disembarked  the  boy  and  another 
Greek,  who  were  in  most  terrible  alarm — ^the  boy, 
at  least,  from  the  Moreis< — on  shore  near  Anatoliko,  I 
believe,  which  put  them  in  safety ;  and,  as  for  me  and 
mine,  we  must  stick  by  our  goods. 

**  I  hope  that  Gamba's  detention  will  only  be  tem- 
porary. As  for  the  effects  and  monies,  if  we  have 
&em,-^well;  if  otherwise,  patiei^ca  I  M^kh  you  a 
hapuy  new  year,  and  all  our  friends  tlie  same. 

"Yours,  &€." 

.During  these  adventures  of  Lord  Byron,  Count 
Gamba,  having  been  brought  to  by  the  Turkish 
frigate,  had  been  carried,  with  his  valuable  charge, 
into  Patras,  where  the  Commander  of  the  Turkish 
fleet  was  stationed.  Here,  after  an  interview  with 
the  Pacha,  by  whom  he  was  treated,  during  his 
detention,  most  courteously,  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  procure  the  release  of  his  vessel  and  freight,  and, 
on  the  4th  of  January,*  reached  Missolonghi.  To  his 
surprise,  however,  be  found  that  Lord  Byron,  had 
not  yet  arrived;  for,-^  if  every  thing  connected 
with  this  short  voyage  wi^a  doomed  to  deepen 
whatever  ill  bodings  there  were  already  in  his  mind, 
—on  his  lordship's  departure  from  Dragomestri,  a 
violent  gale  of  wind  had  coih&on ;  his  vessel  was  twice 
driven  on  the  rocks  in  the  passage  of  the  Scrofes, 
and,  from  tlie  force  of  the  wind,  and  the  captain's 
ignorance  of  those  shoals,  the  dang^  was  by  all  on 
board  considered  to  be  jnost  serious.  "  On  the  second 
time  of  striking,"  says  Count  Gamba,  "  the  sailors, 
losing  all  hope  of  saving  the  vessel,  began  to  think 
of  their  own  safety.  But  Lord  Byron  persuaded 
them  to  remain ;  and  by  his  firmness,  and  no  smril 
share  of  nautical  skill,  got  them  Out  of  danger,  and 
thus  saved  the  vessel  and  several  lives,  with  25,000 
dollars,  the  greater  part  in  specie." 

The  vrind  still  blowing  right  against  their  course  to 
Missolonghi,  they  again  anchored  between  two  of  the 
numerous  islets  by  which  this  part  of  the  coast  is 
lined ;  and  here  Lord  Byron,  as  well ,  for  refreshment 
as  ablutiim,  found  himself  tempted  into  an  indulgence 
which  it  is  not  improbable  may  have  had  some  share 
in  producing  the  fatal  illness  that  followed.  Having 
put  off  in  a  boat  to  a  small  rock  at  some  distance,  he 
sent  back  a  messenger  for  the  nankeen  trowsers  which 
he  usually  wore  in  bathing,  and,  though  the  sea  was 
rough  and  the  night  cold,  it  being  then  the  3d  of 


January,  swam  back  to  the-vessel  ^  I  am  fuUy  per- 
suaded," says  his  valet,  in  relating  this  imprudent 
freak, "  that  it  injured  m^y  lord's  health.  He  certainly 
was  not  taken  ill  at  the  time,  but  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  days  his  lordship  complained  of  a  pain 
in  all  his  bones,  which  continued,  more  or  less,  to  the 
time  of  his  death." 

Setting  sail  again  n^t  morning  with  the  hope  of 
reaching  Missolonghi  before  sunset,  they  were  still 
baffled  by  adverse  winds,  and,  arriving  late  at  night 
in  the  port,  did  not  land  till  the  morning  of  the  6th. 

The  solicitude,  in  the  mean  time,  of  all  at  Misso- 
longhi, knovring  that  the  Turkish  fleet  was  out,  and 
Lord  Byron  on  his  way,  may  without  difficulty  be 
conceived,  and  is  most  livelily  depicted  in  a  letter 
written,  during  the  suspense  of  that  moment,  by  fka 
eye-witness.  ''The  Turkish  fleet,"  says  Colonel 
Stanhope,  "has  ventured  out,  and  is  at  this  moment 
blockading  the  port.  Beyond  these  again  are  seen 
the  Greek  ships,  and  among  the  rest  the  one'  that 
was  sent  for  L^rd  Byron.  Whether  he  is  on  board 
or  not  is  a  question.  You  v/iSi  allow  that  this  is  an 
eventful  day."  Towards  the  end  of  the  letter,  he 
adds,  "  Lord  Byron's  savants  have  just  arrived ;  he 
iiimself  will  be  here  to-morrow.  If  he  had  not  come, 
we  had  need  have  prayed  for  fair  weather;  for  both 
fleet  and  army  are  hungry  and  inactive.  Party  has 
not  appeared.  Should  he  also  arrive  to-morrow,  all 
Missolonghi  vriU  go  mad  with  pleasure." 

The  reception  their  noble  visitor  experienced  on 
his  arrival  was  such  as  from  the  ardent  eagerness 
with  which  he  had  been  looked  for  might  be  ex- 
pected. The  whole  population  of  the  place  crowded  to 
the  shore  to  welcome  him;  the  ships  anchored  off  the 
fortress  fired  a  salute  as  he  passed,  and  all  the  troops 
and  dignitaries  of  the  place,  civil  and  military,  with 
the  Prince  Mavrocordato  at  their  head,  met  him  on  his 
landing,  and  accompanied  him*  amidst  the  mingled  din 
of  shouts,  wild  music,,  and  discharges  of  artillery,  to 
the  house  that  had  been  prepared  for  him.  ^  I  can- 
not easily  describe,"  says  Count  Gamba,  ^  the  emo- 
tions which  such  a  scene  excited.  I  could  scartely 
refrain  from  tears." 

After  eight  days  of  fatigue  such  as  I^rd  Byron 
had  endured,  some  short  interval  of  rest  might  fairly 
have  been  desu-ed  by  him.  But  the  scene  on  wliich 
he  had  now  entered  was  one  that  precluded  all 
thoughts  oi  repose.  He  on  whom  the  eyes  and  hopes 
of  all  others  were  centred,  could  but  little  dream  of 
indulging  any  care  for  himself.  There  were,  at  this 
particular  moment,  too,  collected  within  the  precincts 
of  that  town  as  great  an  abundance  of  the  umterials 
of  unquiet  and  misrule  as  had  been  ever  brought 
together  in  so  small  a  space.  Iq  every  quarter,  bol)i 
public  and  private,  disorganisation  and  dissatisCEui- 
tion  presented  themselves.  Of  the  fourteen  brigs  of 
war  which  had  come  to  the  succour  of  Missolonghi, 
and  which  had  for  some  time  actually  protected  it 
against  a  Turkish  fleet  double  its  number,  nine  had 
dready,  hopeless  of  pay,  returned  to  Hydra,  while 
the  sailors  of  the  remaining  five,  from  the  same  cause 
of  complaint,  had  just  quitted  their  ships,  and  were 
murmuriQg  idly  on  shore.  The  inhabitants,  seeing' 
themselves  thus  deserted,  or  preyed  upon  by  their 
defenders,  with  a  scarcity  of  provisions  threatening 
them,  and  the  Turkish  fleet  before  their  eyes,  were 
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no  less  ready  to  break  forth  into  riot  and  revolt ; 
while,  at  the  same  moment,  to  complete  the  con- 
fusion, a  General  Assembly  was  on  the  point  of  being 
held  in  the  town,  for  the  purpose  of  organising  the 
forces  of  Western  Greece,  and  to  this  meeting  all 
the  wild  mountain-chiefs  of  the  province,  ripe,  of 
course^  for  dissension,  were  now  flocking  with  their 
followers.  Mavrocordato  himself,  the  President  of 
the  intended  Congress,  had  brought  in  his  train  no, 
less  than  5000  armed  men,  who  were'at  this  moment 
in  the  town.  HI  provided,  too,  with  either  pay  or 
food  by  the  Government,  this  large  military  mob 
were  but  little  less  discontented  and  destitute  than  the 
sailors ;  and  in  short,  in  every  direction,  the  entire 
population  seems  to  have  presented  such  a  ferment- 
ing mass  of  insubordination  and  discord,  as  was  far 
more  likely  to  produce  warfare  among  themselves 
than  with  the  enemy. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Lord  Byron 
arrived  at  Missolonghi ; — such  the  evils  he  had  now 
to  encounter,  with  the  formidable  consciousness  that 
to  him,  and  him  ak>ne,  all  looked  for  the  removal  of 
them. 

Of  his  proceedings  during  the  first  weeks  after  his 
arrival,  the  following  letters  to  Mr  Hancock  (which  by 
the  great  kindness  of  that  gentleman  I  am  enabled 
to  give)  will,  assisted  by  a  few  explanatory  notes, 
supply  a  sufficiently  ample  account. 


LETTER  DXXXVIL 


TO  MR  CHARLES  HANCOCK. 


lof 
iloi 


^'dear  sir, 


*  Missolonghi,  January  13th,  1S24. 


**  Many  thanks  for  yours  of  the  6th  ,*  ditto  to  Muir 
for  his.  You  will  have  heard  that  Gamba  and  my 
vessel  got  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Turks  safe  and  in- 
tact ;  nobody  knows  well  how  or  why,  for  there's  a 
mystery  in  the  story  somewhat  melodramatic.  Captain 
Vatsamachi  has,  I  take  it,  spun  a  long  yarn  by  this 
time  in  Argostoli.  I  attribute  their  release  entirely 
to  Saint  Dionisio  of  Zante,  and  the  Madonna  of  the 
Rock,  near  Cephalonia. 

**The  adventures  of  my  separate  luck  were  also 
not  finished  at  Dragomestri ;  we  were  conveyed  out 
by  some  Greek  gunboats,  and  found  the  Leonidas 
brig-of-war  at  sea  to  look  after  us.  But  blowing 
weather  coming  on,  we  were  driven  on  the  rocks 
twice  in  the  passage  of  the  Scrophes,  and  the  dollars 
had  another  narrow  escape.  Two  thirds  of  the  crew 
got  ashore  over  the  bowsprit:  the  rocks  were  rugged 
enough,  but  water  very  deep  close  in  shore,  so  that 
she  was,  after  much  swearing  and  some  exertion,  got 
off  again,  and  away  we  went  with  a  third  of  our 
crew,  leaving  the  rest  on  a  desolate  island,  where 
they  might  have  been  now,  had  not  one  of  the  gun- 
boats taken  them  off,  for  we  were  in  no  condition  to 
take  them  off  again. 

**  Tell  Muir  that  Dr  Bruno  did  not  show  much  fight 
on  the  occasion,  for  besides  stripping  to  his  flannel 
waistcoat,  and  running  about  like  a  rat  in  an  emer- 
gency, when  I  was  talking  to  a  Greek  boy  (the  bro- 
ther of  the  Greek  girls  in  Argostoli),  and  telling  him 
of  the  fact  that  there  was  no  danger  for  the  passen- 


gers, whatever  there  might  Vb  for  the  reiiel, 
assuring  him  ihkt  I  could  save  both  him  and 
without  difficulty 'f  (though  he  can't  swim),  u 
water,  though  deep^  was  not  very  rough,— the 
not  blowing  rigkt  oi|  shore  (it  was  a  hldndertf 
Greeks  who  missed  stays], — ^the  Doctor  exdw^j 
*  Save  hitHt  indeed  1  by  U-^ !  save  n^  ratk-lj 
be  first  if  I  can'— a  piece  of  egotism  which  he f»{ 
nouncedwith  such  emphatic  simpUeityaatoset 
who  had  leisure  to  hear  him  laughing,!  and 
minute  after  the  vessel  drove  off  again  aftef  sti 
twice.    She  sprung  a  small  \eak,  but  nothiog 
happened,  except  .that  the  captain  was  lerj  »\ 
vous  afterwards. 

^  To  be  brief,  we  had  bad  weather  almost  ahn] 
though  not  contrary ;  slept  on  deck  in  the  vet 
rally  for  seven  or  eight  nights,  but  never  vasio 
ter  health  (I  speak  personally) — so  much  so,  thtl 
actually  bathed  for  a  quarter  of  an  hoar  on  the  em- 
ing  of  die  fourth  instant  in  the  sea  (to  klD  theK 
and  other  &c.)  and  was  all  tKe  better  for  it 

^  We  were  received  at  Mis8oJ6nghi  with  aD  bi 
of  kindness  and  honours  f  and  the  sight  of  the  Hat 
saluting,  •&C.  and  the  crowds  and  different  cMtameit 
was  really  picturesque.  We  think  of  uoMi^ 
an  expedition  soon,  and  I  expect  Xo  be  ordered  utt 
the  Suliotes  to  join  the  army. 

^  All  well'at  present.  We  found  Gamba  M 
arrived,  and  every  thing  in  good  cpndilipiL  fiewf- 
ber  me  to  all  friends. 

'  "-Yodrsewr, 
"N.B." 

"P.  S.  You  will,  I  hope,  une  etery  exertinJJ 
realise  the  ctssets.    For  besides  what  I  hare  aba^ 
advanced,  I  have  undertaken  to  maintain  tfieSuSott* 
for  a  year  (and  will  accompany  ^hem  either  as  i 
Chief,  or  whichever  is  most  agreeable  to  the  (Jown* 
ment),  besides  sundries.  I  do  not  understand  BrovK 
'letters  of  credit,'    I  neither  gave  norwderedi 
letter  of  credit  that  I  know  of;  and  though  of  cooix* 
if  you  have  done  it,  I  wiU  be  respoqsibkt,  I  msoot 
aware  of  any  thing,  except  that  I  would  hare  badM 
his  bills,  which  you  said  was  unnecessary.   Ask 
orders — ^I  ordered  nothing  but  some  red  clotk  aad 
oU  cloths,  both  of  which  I  am  ready  to  receire',  W 


*  He  meant  to  have  taken  tbe  boy  on  his  abotiMinait 
swum  with  him  to  shore .  This  feat  would  have  been  M  *  I 
repetition  of  one  of  his  early  sports  at  Harrow;  ^lieititl 
was  a  frequent  practice  of  his  thus  to  mount  ooe  tf  t^| 
smaller  boys  on  his  shoulders  and,  much  to  the  altm  i\ 
the  urchin,  dire  with  him  into  the  water. 

t  In  the  Doctor's  own  account  this  scene  is  desc3M>'| 
as  might  be  expected,  somewhat  differently  :— *Ma  n^'l 
Itti  passagio  marittiino  una  fregatta  Turca  insegoi  U  <)■>> 
nave,  obbllgandolo  di  ricoverarsi  dentro  le  Scrcfet,isfnfe] 
rimpeto  dei  venti  fii  gettata  sopra  gli  scogli :  tutti  imaritfo  j 
dell'equipaggiosaltaronoa  terra  per  salTaielaloronta;! 
Milord  solo  col  di  lui  Medico  Dottor.  Bruno  rimaseroidli 
nave  che  ognuno  redeva  colare  a  fondo  :  ma  dopo  qwlchr 
tempo  nou  essendosi  visto  che  ci6  avrenira,  fe  perMS 
fuggite  a  terra  respinsero  la  nave  neir  acque :  maflte*- 
pestoso  mare  la  ribastd  ana  secouda  voUa  contro  shicfi* 
ed  allora  si  areya  per  certo  che  la  nave  coir  iltnstre  pc^ 
sonaggio,  una  grande  quant  ilk  di  denari,  e  multi  prexiw 
effetti  per  i  Greci  anderebbero  a  fondo.  Tuttavia  Ltf< 
Byron  non  si  perturbd  per  nulla  ;  anzi  disse  al  di  hd  »- 
dlco  che  voleva  gettarsi  a  nnoto  oude  taggiongere  U  «>■'' 
gla :  '  non  abbandonate  la  nave  fincb^  abbiamo  fonc  pc 
diriggerla  :  allorch^  saremo  coperti  dali'  acqnr.  aO"* 
gettatevi  pure,  che  io  vi  salvo.* 
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if  Gamba  has  exceeded  my  commiariont  the  <fther 
things  must  he  sent  back,  for  I  cannot  permit  any 
thing  qfthe  hind,  nor  will.  The  servants' journey 
will  oC  course  be  paid  for,  though  theU  is  exorbitant. 
As  for  Brown's  letter,  I  do  not  know  any  thing  more 
than.  I  hare  said,  and  I  really  cannot  defray  the 
charges  of  half  Greece  and  the  Frank  adventurers 
besides.  Mr  Bar£F,mu8t  sepd  us  some  dollars  soon, 
for  the  expenses  fall  on  me  for  the  present. 

•January  14t)i,  1834. 
'^  P.  S.  Will  you  tell  Saint  (Jew)  G^ronimo  Cor- 
giale^no  that  I  mean  to  draw  for  the  balance  of  my 
credit  with  Messrs  Webb  and  Go.  I  ihall  drayr  for 
two  thousand  dollars  (that  being  about  the  amount, 
more  or  less)^  but  to  facilitate  the  business,  I  shaU 
make  the  dnit  payable  also  at  Messrs  Ransom  and 
Co.'s,  Fall-Mall  East^  London.  I  believe  I  already 
fibowed  you  my  letters  (but  if  not,  I  have  them  to 
show)^  by  which,  besides  thd  credits  now  realising, 
you  will  have  perceived  that  I  am  not  limited  to  any 
particular  amount  ^f  credit  •  with  my  bankers.  The 
Honourable  Douglas^  my  friend  and  trustee,  is  a 
principal  partner  in  that  bouse,  and  having  the  di- 
rection of  mj^  affairS)  is  aware  to  what  extent  my 
present  resources  may  ^p,  and  the  letters  in  question 
were  from  him.  I  can  merely  say,  that  within  the  cur- 
rent year,  1824,  besides  the  money'already  advanced 
to  the  Greek  Government,  and  the  credits  now  in  your 
hands  and  yDur  partner's  (MrBarff),  which  are  all 
from  the  income  of 4  823, 1  have  anticipated  nothing 
from  that  of  the  present  year  hitherto.  I  shall  or 
ought  to  have  at  my  disposition  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  (including  my  income,  and  the 
purch^e-monies  of  a  manor  lately  spld),  and  perhaps 
more,  without  infringing  on  my  income  for  1825,  and 
not  including  the  remaining  balance  of  1823. 

**  Yours  ever, 
"  N.  B." 


LETTER  DXXXVIII. 

TO  MR  CHARLES  HANCOCK. 

<*  Hiflsolonghi,  Jannaiy  17tta,  1824. ' 
**  I  have  answered,  at  $ome  length,  your  obliging 
letter,  and  trust  that  you  have  received  my  reply  by 
means  of  Mr.  Tindal.  I  will  also  thank  you  to 
remind  Mr.  Tindal  that  I  would  thank  him  to  furnish 
you,  on  my  Recount,  with  an  order  of  the  Committee 
for  one  hundred  dollars,  which  I  advanced  to  him  on 
their  account  through  SignOr  Corgialegno's  agency  at 
Zante  on  his  arrival  in  October,  as  it  is  but  fair  that 
the  said  Ck>mmittee  should  pay  their  own  expenses. 
An  order  will  be  sufficient,  as  Uie  money  might  be  in- 
convenient for  Mr.  T.  at  present  to  disburse. 

**  I  have  also  advanced  to  Mr.  Blackett  the  sum  of 
fifty  dollars,  which  I  will  thank  Mr.  Stevens  to  pay 
to  you,  on  my  account,  from  monies  of  Mr.  Blackett, 
now  in  his  hands.  I  have  Mr.  B.'s  acknowledgment 
in  writing. 

**  As  the  wants  of  the  State  here  are  still  pressing, 
and  there  seems  very  little  specie  stirring  except  mine, 
I  BtiU  stand  paymaster,  and  must  again  request  ydu 
and  Mr.  Barff  to  forward  by  a  sitfe  channel  (if 
possible)  all  the  dollars  you  can  collect  on  the  bills 


DOW  negotiating.  I  have  also  written  to  Corgialegno 
for  two  thousand  dollars,  being  about  the  balance  of 
my  separate  letter  from  Messrs.  Webb  and  Co., 
makmg  the  bills  also  payable  at  Ransom's,  in  London. 

''Things  are  going  on  better,  if  not  well;  there  is 
some  order,  and  condderable  preparation.  I  expect 
to  accompany  the  troops  on  an  expedition  shortly, 
which  makes  me  particularly  anxious  for  the  remaining 
remittance,  as  *  mon^  is  the  sinew  of  war,'  and  of 
peace,  too,  af  far  as  I  can  see,  for  1  am  sure  there 
would  be  no  peace  here  without  it.  However,  a 
little  does  go  a  good  way,  which  is  a  comfort.  The 
Government  of  the  Morea  and  of  Gandia  have  written 
to  mc  for  a  further  advance  from  my  own  peculium  of 
20  or  3p,000  dollars,  to  which  I  demur  for  the  present 
(having  undertaken  to  pay  the  Suliotes  as  a  free  gift 
and  othor  things  already,  besides  the  loan  which  I 
have  already  advanced),  )iU  I  receive  letters  from 
England,  which  I  have  reason  Ui  expect. 

^  When  the  expected  credits  arrive,  I  hope  that 
you  will  bear  a  hand,  otherwise  I  must  have  recourse 
to  Malta,  which  will  be  losing  time  and  taking 
trouble ;  but  I  do  not  wish  you  to  do  more  than  is 
perfectly  a^eeable  to  Mr.  Bar£P  and  to  yourself.  I 
am  very  well,  and  have  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  my  personal  treatment,  or  with  the  posture  of 
public  affairs— others  must  speak  for  themselves. 
"  Yours,  ever  and  truly,  8tc." 

**P.  S.  Respects  to  Cobnels  Wright  and  Duffie, 
and  the  officers  civil  and  military  ;  also  to  my  friends 
Muir  and  Stevens  particularly,  and'to  Delladecima.*' 


LETTER  DXXXIX. 

TO  MR  CHARLES   HANCOCK. 

«  Missolonghi,  January  19th,  1824 

^  Since  I  wrote  on  the  17th,  I  have  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Stevens,  enclosing  an  account  from 
Corfu,  which  is  so  exaggerated  in  price  and  quantity, 
that  I  am  at  a  loss  whether  most  to  admire  Gamba's 
folly  or  the  merchant's  knavery .  All  that  /  requested 
Gamba  to  order  was  red  cloth,  enough  to  make  a 
jacket,  and  some  oil-skin  for  trowsers,  &c. — the  latter 
has  not  been  sent-^the  whole  could  not  have  amount- 
ed to  50  dollars.  The  account  is  645!!!  I  will  guarantee 
Mr.  Stevens  against  any  loss,  of  course,  but  I  am  not 
disposed  to  take  the  artides  (which  I  never  ordered), 
nor  to  pay  the  amount.  I  will  take  100  dollars'  worth ; 
the  rest  may  be  sent  back,  and  I  will  make  the 
merchant  an  allowance  of  so  much  p^r  cent. ;  or  if 
that  is  not  be  done,  you  must  sell  the  whole  by 
auction  at  what  price  the  things  may  fetch,  for  I 
would  rather  incur  the  dead  loss  of  part,  than  be 
encumbered  with  a  quantity  of  things,  to  me  at 
present  superfluous  or  useless.  Why,  I  could  have 
maintained  300  men  for  a  month  for  the  sum  in 
Western  Greece ! 

"  When  the  dogs,  and  the  dollars,  and  the  negro, 
and  the  horses,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  I 
acquiesced  with  patience,  as  you  may  have  perceived, 
because  it  was  the  work  of  the  elements  of  war,  or  of 
Providence ;  but  this  is  a  piece  of  mere  human  knaveiy 
or  foHy,  or  both,  and  I  neither  can  nor  will  submit  to 
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k.*  I  have  occuion  for  every  dollar  I  can  muster  to 
keep  the  Greeks  together,  and  I  do  not  grudge  any 
expense  for  the  cause ;  but  to  throw  away  as  much  as 
would  equip,  or  at  least  maintain,  a  corps  of  excellent 
ragamuffins  with  arms  in  their  hands,  to  furnish 
Gamba  and  the  doctor  with  blank  bills  (see  list), 
broad  cloth,  Hessian  boots,  and  horse-whips  (the 
latter  I  own  that  they  have  richly  earned),  is  rather 
beyond  my  endurance,  though  a  pacific  person,  as  all 
the  world  kqows,  or  at  least  my  acquaintances.  I 
pray  you  to  try  to  help  me  out  of  this  damnable  com- 
mercial speculation  of  Garaba's,  for  it  is  one  d  those 
pieces  of  impudence  or  folly  which  I  don't  forgive  him 
in  a  hurry.  I  will  of  course  see  Stevens  free  of  ex- 
pense out  of  the.transaction; — by  the  way,  the  Greek 
of  a  Corfiote  has  thought  proper  to  draw  a  bill,  and 
get  it  discounted  at  24  dollars ;  if  I  had  been  there,  it 
should  have  been  protested  also. 

^Mr.  Blackett  is  here  ill,  and  will  soon  set  out  for 
Cephalonia.  He  came  to  me  for  some  pills,  and  I 
gave  him  some  reserved  for  particular  friends,  and 
which  I  never  knew  any  body  recover  from  under 
several  months;  but  he  is  no  better,  and,  what  is 
odd,  no  ^orse;  and  as  the  doctcNrshave  had  no  better 
success  with  him  than  I,  he  goes  to  Argostoli  sick  c^ 
the  Greeks  and  of  a  constipation. 

^  I  must  reiterate  my  request  for  specie,  and  that 
^eedlly,  otherwise  public  affairs  will  be  at  a  stand- 
still here.  I  have  undertaken  to  pay  the  Suliotes  for 
a  year,  to  advance  in  March  3000  dollars,  besides,  to 
the  Government  for  a'balance  due  to  the  troops,  and 
some  other  smaller  matters  for  the  Germans,  and  the 
press,  &c.  &c.  &c. ;  so  what  with  these,  and  the  ex- 
penses of  my  suite,  which,  though  not  extravagant,  is 
expensive  with  Oamba's  d-^l  nonsense,  I  shall  have 
occasion  for  all  the  monies  I  can  muster,  and  I  have 
credits  wherewithal  to  face  the  undertakings,  if  real> 
ized,  and  expect  to  have  more  soon. 

"Believe  me  ever  and  truly  yours,  fee." 

On  the  morning  of  the  22d  of  January,  his  birth- 
day,— the  last  my  poor  friend  was  ever  fated  to  see, 
— ^be  came  from  his  bedroom  into  the  apartment  where 
Cdonel  Stanhope  and  some  others  were  assembled, 


*  We  have  here  as  striking  an  ini tance  as  could  be  addu- 
ced of  that  peculiar  feature  of  his  character  which  shallow 
or  malicious  ohaenrers  have  misrepresented  as  avarice,  but 
Which  in' reality  was  the  result  of  a  strong  sense  of  justice 
and  fairness,  and  an  indignant  Impatience  of  being  stulti- 
fied or  overreached  Colonel  Stanhope,  in  referring  to  the 
circumstance  mentioned  above,  has  put  Lord  Byron's 
angry  feeling  respecting  it  in  the  true  light. 

*  He  was  constantly  attacking  Count  Gamba,  sometimes,* 
indeed,  playfully,  but  more  often  with  the  bitterest  satire , 
for  having  purchased  for  the  use  of  his  family,  while  in 
Greece,  600  dollar's  worth  of  cloth.  Iliis  he  used  to  men- 
tion as  an  instance  of  the  Count's  imprudence  and  extra- 
vagance. Lord  Byron  told  me  one  day,  with  a  tone^  of 
great  gravity,  that  this  500  dollars  would  have  been  most 
senriceabk  in  promoting  the  siege  of  Lepanto ;  and  that 
he  never  would,  to  the  last  moment  of  his  existence,  for- 
give Gamba,  for  having  squandered  away  his  money  in  the 
purchase  of  cloth.  No  one  will  suppose  that  Lord  Byron 
could  be  serious  in  such  a  denunciation ;  he  entertained, 
in  reality,  the  highest  opinion  of  Count  Gamba,  who,  both 
on  account  of  his  talents  and  de votedness  to  his  friend,  me- 
rited his  lordship's  esteem.  As  to  Lord  Byron's  generosity, 
it  is  before  the  world ;  he  promised  to  devote  his  large  in- 
come to  the  cause  of  Greece,  and  he  honestly  acted  up  to 
his  pledge.* 


I 


and  said  vrith  a  smBe,  ''You  were  complain 
other  day  that  I  never  write  any  poetry  now 
is  my  birthday,  and  I  have  just  finished  m 
which,  I  think,  is  better  than  what  I  usually 
He  then  jvoduc^  to  them  those  beantifd 
which,  though  already  known  to  most  readers, 
too  affecting^  associated  with  this  closings 
his  life  to  be  omitted  among  its  details.  Tak 
consideration,  indeed,  ev^y  thing  conneck 
these  verses,-^the  hst  tender  aspirations  of  i 
spirit  which  they  breathe,  the  self-devotioD  to 
cause  which  they  so  nobly  express,  and  that  co 
ness  of  a  near  grave  glimmering  sadly  throi 
whole, — there  is  perhaps  no  productioa  wit 
range  of  mere  human  composition,  rouod  wl 
circumstances  and  feelings  under  which  it  was 
cast  so  touchipg  an  interest. 


•JANUARY  S»«. 

-ON  THIS  DAY  I  COMPLETE  MY  THIRTY-SIXIH 

1. 

**  "Us  time  this  heart  should  be  unmoved, 
Since  others  it  hath  ceased  to  move; 
Yet,  though  I  cannot  be  beloved. 
Still  let  me  love  ! 

2. 

*  Hy  days  are  in  the  yellow  leaf; 

The  flowers  and  fruits  of  love  are  gone 
The  worm,  the  canker,  and  the  grief 
Are  mine  alone  I 


The  tire  that  on  my  bosom  preys 
Is  lone  as  some  volcanic  isle; 
No  torch  is  kindled  at  its  blaze— 
A  funeral  pile! 

4. 
^  The  hope,  the  fear,  the  jealous  care. 
The  exalted  portion  of  the  pain 
And  power  of  love,  I  cannot  share. 
But  wear  the  chain. 

5. 
But  'tis  not  thus—uad  ^tis  not  here-^ 

Such  thoughts  should  shake  my  seal,  nor ) 
Where  glory  decks  the  hero's  bier. 
Or  binds  his  brow. 

6. 
*  The  sword,  the  banner,  and  the  field. 
Glory  and  Greece,  around  me  see ! 
The  Spartan,  borne  upon  his  shield. 
Was  not  more  free. 


•  Awake  ( not  Greece—she  Is  awake  I ) 

Awake,  my  spirit !    Think  throuc^  tpilesi 
Thy  life-blood  tracks  its  parent  lake. 
And  then  strike  home  I 

8. 

*  Tread  those  reviving  passions  down. 

Unworthy  manhood !  unto  thee 
Indifferent  should  the  smile  or  frown 
Of  beauty  be. 


*  If  thou  regret 'ft  thy  youth,  vAy  Hvef 

The  land  of  honourable  death 

Is  here  :— up  to  the  field,  and  give 

Away  thy  breath ! 

10. 

*  Seek  out—less  often  sought  than  found— 

A  soldier's  grave,  for  thee  the  best ; 
Then  look  around,  and  choose  thy  ground. 
And  take  thy  rest.* 


▲.D.  1884 
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"  We  perceiTed,**  sajs  Count  Gamba,  "  from  these 
lines,  as  well  as  from  his  daily  conTersations.  that  his 
ambition  fand  his  hope  were  irrevocablj  fixed  upon 
the  glorious  objects  of  his  expedition  to  Greece,  and 
that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  *  return  victorious, 
or  return  no  more.'  Indeed,  he  often  said  to  me, 
'  Others  may  do  as  they  please — they  may  go— but  I 
stay  here,  that  is  certain.*  The  same  determination 
was  expressed  in  his  letters  to  his  friends;  and  this 
resolution  was  not  unaccompanied  with  the  very 
natural  presentiment — that  he  should  never  leave 
Greece  alive.  He  one  day  asked  his  faithful  servant, 
Tita,  whether  he  thought  of  returning  to  Italy  ?  *  Yes,' 
said  Tita :  'if  your  lordship  goes,  I  go.'  Lord  Byron 
smiled,  and  said,  *No,  Tita,  I  shall  never  go  back 
from  Greece — either  the  Turks,  or  the  Greeks,  or  the 
clim&te,  will  prevent  that'" 


LETTER  DXL. 

TO  MB  CHARLES  HANCOCK. 

«  MlflBolonghi,  February  5th,  1824. 

''Dr  Miiir's  letter  and  yours  of  the  23d  reached  me 
some  days  ago.  Tell  Muir  that  I  am  glad  of  his  pro- 
moticm  for  his  sake,  and  of  his  remaining  near  us  for 
all  our  sakes;  though  I  cannot  but  regret  Dr  Ken-^ 
nedy's  departure,^  which  accounts  for  the  previous 
earthquakes  and  the  present  English  weather  in 
this  climate.  With  all  respect  to  my  medical  pastor, 
I  have  to  announce  to  him,  that  amongst  other  fire« 
brands,  our  firemaster  Parry  (just  landed)  has  disem- 
barked an  elect  blacksmith,  intrusted  with  three 
hundred  and  twenty-two  Greek  Testaments.  I  have 
given  him  all  facilities  in  my  power  for  his  works 
spiritual  and  temporal*  and  if  he  can  settle  matters  as 
easily  vrith  the  Greek  Archbishop  and  hierarchy,  I 
trust  that  neither  the  heretic  nor  the  supposed  sceptic 
will  be  accused  of  intolerance. 

^  By  the  way,  I  met  with  the  said  Archbishop  tX 
Anatolico  (where  I  went  by  invitation  of  the  Primates 
a  few  days  ago,  and  was  received  with  a  heavier 
cannonade  than  the  Turks,  probably)  for  (he  second 
time  (I  had  known  him  here  before) ;  and  he  and  P. 
Mavrooordato,  add  the  Chiefs  and  Primates  and  I,  all 
dined  together,  and  I  thought  the  metropolitan  the 
merriest  of  the  party,  and  a  very  good  christian  for  all 
that.  But  Gamba  (we  got  wet  through  in  our  way 
back)  has  been  ill  with  a  fever  and  cholic;  and  Luke 
has  been  out  of  sorts  too,  and  so  have  some  others  of 
the  people,  and  I  have  been  very  well, — except  that  I 
caught  cold  yesterday  with  swearing  too  much  in  the 
rain  at  the  Greeks,  who  would  not  bear  a  hand  in 
landing  the  Committee  stores,  and  nearly  spoiled  our 
combustibles ;  but  I  turned  out  in  person,  and  made 
such  a  row  as  set  them  in  motion,  blaspheming  at 
them  from  the  Government  downwards,  tiU  they 
actually  did  some  part  of  what  they  ought  to  have 
done  several  days  before,  and  this  is  esteemed,  as  it 
deserves  to  be,  a  wonder. 

^  Tell  Muir  that,  notwithstanding  his  remonstrances, 
which  I  receive  thankfully,  it  is  perhaps  best  that  I 
should  advance  with  the  troops;  for  if  we  do  not  do 
something  soon^  we  shall  only  have  a  third  year  of 
defensive  operations  and  another  siege,  and  all  that. 


We  hear  that  the  Turks  are  coming  down  in  force, 
and  sooner  than  usual ;  and  as  these  fellows  do  mind 
me  a  little,  it  is  the  opinioa  that  I  should  go,— firstly, 
because  they  will  sooner  listen  to  a  foreigner  than  one 
of  their  own  people,  out  of  native  jealousies ;  secondly, 
because  the  Turks  will  sooner  treat  or  capitulate  (if 
such  occasion  should  happen)  with  a  Frank  than  a 
Greek;  and,  thirdly,  because  nobody  else  seems  dis- 
posed to  take  the  responsibility— Mavrooordato  being 
very  busy  here,  the  foreign  military  men  too  young  or 
not  of  authority  enough  to  be  obeyed  by  the  natives, 
and  the  Chiefs  (as  aforesaid)  inclined  to  obey  any  one 
except,  or  rather  than,  one  of  their  own  body.  As 
for  me,  I  am  willing  to  do  what  I  am  bidden,  and  to 
follow  my  instructions.  I  neither  seek  uor  shun  that 
nor  any  thing  else  they  may  wish  me  to  attempt ;  and 
as  for  personal  safety,  besides  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
a  consideration,  I  take  it  that  a  mau  is  on  the  whole 
as  safe  in  one  place  as  another;  and,  after  all,  he  had 
better  end  with  a  bullet  than  bark  in  his  body.  If  we 
are  not  taken  off  with  the  sword,  we  are  like  to  march 
off  with  an  ague  in  this  mud  basket ;  and  to  conclude 
with  a  very  Imd  pun,  to  the  ear  rather  than  tt>  the  eye, 
better  martially ^  than  marsh-ally  ;— -the  situation 
of  Missolonghi  is  not  unknown  to  you.  The  dykes  of 
Holland  when  broken  down  are  the  Deserts  of  Arabia 
for  dryness,  in  comparison. 

**  And  now  for  the  sinews  of  war.  I  thank  you  and 
Mr  Barff  for  your  ready  answers,  which,  next  to  ready 
money,  is  a  pleasant  thing.  Besides  the  assets,  and 
balance,  and  the  relics  of  the  Corgialegno  corre- 
spondence with  Leghorn  and  Genoa  (I  sold  the  dog 
flour,  tell  him,  but  not  at  kis  price),  I  shall  request 
and  require,  from  the  beginning  of  March  ensuing, 
about  five  thousand  dollars  every  two  months,  i.  e. 
about  twenty.five  thousand  ;within  the  current  year, 
at  regular  intervals,  independent  of  the  sums  now 
negotiating.  I  can  show  you  documents  to  prove  that 
these  are  considerably  within  my  supplies  for  the 
year  in  more  ways  than  one ;  but  I  do  not  like  to  tell 
the  Greeks  exactly  vhat  I  could  or  would  advance 
on  an  emergency,  because,  otherwise,  they  will  double 
and  triple  their  demands  (a  disposition  that  they  have 
already  sufficiently  shown) ;  and  though  I  am  willing 
to  do  all  I  can  when  necessaiy,  yet  I  do  not  see  why 
they  should  not  help  a  little,  for  they  arc  not  quite  so 
bare  as  they  pretend  to  be  by  some  accounts. 

«  February  7th,  1824. 
**I  have  been  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  Parry, 
and  afterwards  by  the  return  of  Hesketh,  who  has 
not  brought  an  answer  to  my  epistles,  which  rather 
surprises  me.  You  will  write  soon,  I  suppose.  Parry 
seems  a  fine  rough  subject,  but  will  hardly  be  ready 
for  the  field  these  three  weeks ;  he  and  I  will  (I  think) 
be  able  to  draw  together,— at  least  /  i;frill  not  inter- 
fere with  or  contradict  him  in  his  own  department. 
He  complains  grievously  of  the  mercantile  and  en- 
ihusymus^part  of  the  Committee,  but  greatly  praises 
Gordon  and  Hume.  Gordon  would  have  given  three 
or  four  thousand  pounds  and  come  out  himself,  but 
Kennedy  or  somebody  else  disgusted  him,  and  thus 
they  have  spoiled  part  of  their  subscripiion  and  cramp- 
ed their  operations.  Parry  says  B  *  ^  *  is  a  humbug, 
io  which  I  say  nothing.  He  sorely  laments  the  print- 
ing and  civiliziog  expenses,  and  wishes  that  there 
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was  not  a  Sunday-school  in  the  world,  or  €uiy  school 
here  at  present,  save  and  except  always  an  academy 
for  artilleryship. 

''He  complained  also' of  the  cold,  a  little  to  my 
surprise;  firstly,  because  there  being  no  chimneys,  I 
have  used  myself  to  do  without  other  warmth  than  the 
animal  heat  and  one's  doak,  in  these  parts ;  and,  se- 
condly, because  \  should  as  soon  have  expected  to 
hear  a  volcano  sneeze,  as  a  fire-master  (who  is  to 
bum  a  wliole  fleet)  exclaim  against  the  atmosphere. 
I  fully  expected  that  his  very  approach  would  have 
scorched  up  the  town  like  the  burning-glasses  of 
Archimedes. 

^  Well,  it  seems  that  I  am  to  be  Commander-iuT 
Chief,  and  the  post  is  by  no  means  a  sinecure,  for 
we  are  not  what  Major  Sturgeon  calls  '  a  set  of  the 
most  amicable  officers.'  Whether  we  shall  have '  a 
boxing  bout  between  Captain  Sheers  and  the  Colonel,' 
I  cannot  tell ;  but  between  Suliote  chiefs,  German 
barons,  English  volunteers,  and  adventurers  of  all 
nations,  we  are  likely  to  form  as  goodly  an  allied  army 
as  ever  quarrelled  beneath  the  same  banner.  / 


«  February  8th,  1834. 
^  Interrupted  again  by  business  yesterday,  and  it 
is  time  to  conclude  my  letter.    1  drew  some  time 
since  on  Mr  Barfi^for  a  thousand  dollars,  to  complete 
some  money  wanted  by  the  Government.    The  wiid- 
Govemment  got  cash  on  that  bill  here  and  at  a  profit ; 
but  the  very  same  fellow  who  gave  it  to  them,  after 
proposing  to  give  me  money  for  other  biOs  on  Barflp 
to  the  amount  of  thirteen  hundred  dollars,  either 
could  not,  or  thought  better  of  it.    I  had  vmtten  to 
Barflp  advising  him,  but  had  afterwards  to  write  to 
tell  him  ofthe  fellow's  having  not  come  up  to  time. 
You  must  really  send  me  the  balance  soon.    I  have 
the  artillerists  and  my  Suliotes  to  pay,  and  Heaven 
knows  wliat  besides,  and  as  every  thing  depends  upon 
punctuality,  all  our  operations  will  be  at  a  standstill 
unless  you  use  despatch.    I  shall  send  to  Ilfr  BarflTor 
to  you  further  bills  on  England  for  three  thousand 
pounds,  to  be  negotiated  as  speedily  as  you  can.    I 
have  already  stated  here  and  formerly  the  sums  I  can 
command  at  home  within  the  year, — without  including 
miy  credits,  or  the  bills  already  negotiated  or  negotia-* 
ting,  as  Corgialegno*s  balance  of  Mr  Webb's  letter, 
— and  my  letters  from  my  friends  (received  By  Mr 
Parry's  vessel),  confirm  what  I  have  already  stated. 
How  much  I  may  require  in  the  course  of  the  year,  I 
can't  tell,  but  I  will  take  care  that  it  shall  not  exceed 
the  means  to  supply  it. 

"Yours  ever, 

**N.B. 
"  P.  S.     I  have  had,  by  desire  of  a  Mr  Jerostati, 
to  draw  on  Demetrius  Delladecima  (is  it  our  friend  in 
ultima  analise?)  to  pay  the  Committee  expenses.    I 
really  do  not  understand  what  the  Committee  mean 
by  some  of  their  freedoms.    Parry  and  I  get  on  very 
well  hitherto;  how  long  this  may  last.  Heaven  knows, 
but  I  hope  it  will,  tor  a  good  deal  for  the  Greek  ser- 
vice depends  upon  it ,  but  he  has  already  had  some 
miffs  with  Col.  S.,  and  I  do  all  I  can  to  keiep  the 
peace  amongst  them.  However,  Parry  is  a  fine  fellow, 
extremely  active,  and  of  strong,  sounds  practical  ta- 
leqts,  by  all  accounts.    Enclosed  are  bills  for  three 
tiiousand  pounds,  drawn  in  tbe  mode  diiec^led  l^^.  «i.  \ 


parcelled  out  in  smaller  bills).  A  good  oiHwrtuoit; 
occurring  for  Cephalonia  to  send  tetters  on»  I  avail 
myself  of  it.  Remember  me  to  Stevens  and  to  aU 
friends.  Also  my  compliments  and  every  thing  kiod 
to  the  colonels  and  oflicers. 

«FebrBary9th,18M. 
'^  P.  S.  2d  or  dd.  I  have  reason  to  expect  a  person 
from  England  directed  with  papers  (on  business)  for 
me  to  sign,  somewhere  in  the  Islancb,  by  and  by;  if 
such  should  arrive,  would  you  forward  him  to  me  bj 
a  safe  conveyance,  as  the  papers  regard  a  transactioa 
with  regard  to  the  adjustment,  of  a  hiwsuit,  and  asom 
of  several  thousand  pounds,  which  I,  or  my  bankers 
and  trustees  for  me,  may  have  to  receive  (in  England) 
in  consequence.  The  time  of  the  probable  arriTsl  I 
cannot  state,  but  the  date  of  my  letters  is  the  3d  Nov. , 
and  1  suppose  that  he  ought  to  arrive  soon,  "j 

How  strong  were  the  hopes  which  even  those  who 
watched  him  most  observingly  conceived  from  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  conduct  since  his  arrival  at  Misso* 
longhi,  will  appear  from  the  following  words  of  Colo- 
nel Stanhope,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  Greek  Com- 
mittee : — 

^  Lord  Byron  possesses  all  the  mfaiw  of  playing  a 
great  part  in  the  glorious  revolution  of  Greece.-  He 
has  talent;  he  professes  liberal  principles;  he  has 
money;  and  is  inspired  with  fervent  and  chivlilrous 
feelings.  He  has  conunenced  his  career  by  two  good 
measures :  1st,  by  recommending  union^and  declaring 
himself  of  no  party ;  and,  2dly,  by  taking  500  Suliotes 
into  pay,  and  acting  as  their  chief.  These  acts  cannot 
foil  to  render  his  lordship  universally  popular,  and 
proportionally  powerful.  Thus  advantageously  ci^ 
cumstanced,  his  lordship  will  have  an  6pp<ntuni^  of 
realizing  all  his  professions. " 

That  the  inspirer,  however^  of  the  hopes  was  him- 
self far  from  participating  in  them  is  a  fact  manifest 
from  all  he  said  and  vnrote  on  the  subject,  and  but 
adds  painfully  to  the  interest  which  his  position  at  this 
moment  excites.  Too  well,  indeed,"  did  he  both  un- 
derstand and  feel  the  diflScultifis  into  which  he  ivas 
plimged  to  deceive  himself  into  cmy  such  sanguine  de- 
lusions. In  one  only  of  the  objects  to  which  he  had 
looked  forward  with  any  hope, — that  of  endeavouring 
to  humanize,  by  his  example,  the  system  of  waifan 
on  both  sides, — had  he  yet  been  able  to  gratify  him- 
self. Not  inany  days  after  his  arrival  an  opportu- 
nity, as  we  have  seen,  had  been  affoi^ed  him  of  res- 
cuing an  unfortunate  Turk  out  of  the  hands  of  some 
Greek  sailors;  and,  towards  the  end  of  the  nxmth, 
having  learned  that  there  were  a  few  Turkish  prisoners 
iniBonfinementat  Missolonghi,  he  requested  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  place  them  at  his  disposal,  that  he  might 
send  them  to  Yussuflf  Pacha.  In  perfomung  this  act 
of  humane  policy,  he  transmitted  with  the  rescued 
captives  the  following  letter 


LETTER  DXLI. 

TO  HIS  HIGHNESS  YOSSUFF  PACHA. 

"  Missolonghi  23d  lanoary,  18M. 
"  HIGHNESS  I 

"•  k  \es&d,  in  which  a  friend  and  some  domeHicB 
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of  mine  were  embaiked,  was  defamed  a  few  days  ago, 
and  released  by  order  of  your  Highness.  I  have  now 
to  thank  you;  not  for  liberating  the  yeaaeX,  which,  as 
carrying  a  neutral  flag,  and  being  under  British  pro- 
tection, no  one  had  a  right  to  detain;  but  for  having 
treated  my  friends  with  so  much  kindness  while  they 
werc'in  your  hands. 

^  In  the  hope,  therefore,  that  it  may  not  be  altogether 
displeasing  to  your  Highness,  I  have  requested  the 
governor  of  this  place  to  release  four  Turkish  prison- 
ers, and  he  has  humanely  ccmsented  to  do  so.  I  lose 
DO  time,  therefore,  in  sending  them  back,  in  order  to 
make  as  early  a  return  as  I  could  for  your  courtesy  <hi 
the  late  occasion.  These  prisoners  are  liberated  with- 
out any  conditions :  but,  should  the  circumstance  find 
a  place  in  your  recollection,  I  venture  to  beg,  that  your 
Highness  will  treat  such  Greeks  as  may  henceforth 
fall  into  your  hands  with  humanity ;  more  especially 
since  the  horrors  of  war  are  sufficiently  great  in  them- 
selves, without  being  aggravated  by  wanton  cruelties 
on  either  side. 

**N0EL  Bybon.** 


Another  favourite  and,  as  it  appeared  for  some  time, 
practicable  object,  on  which  he  had  most  ardently  set 
his  heart,  was  the  intended  attack  upon  Lepanto — a 
fortified  town  *  which,  from  its  command  of  the  navi- 
gatio|i  of  the  Oulf  of  Corinth,  a  a  position  of  the  first 
importance.  "  Lord  Byron, "  says  Colonel  Stanhope, 
in  a,  letter  dated  January  14,  ^  bums  with  military  a^ 
dour  and  chivalry,  and  will  accompany  the  expe* 
dition  to  Lepanto."  The  delay  of  Parry,  the  en- 
gineer, who  had  been  iof  some  months  anxiously 
expected  with  the  supplies  necessary  for  the  formation 
of  a  brigade  of  artillery,  had  hitherto  paralysed  the 
preparations  for  this  important  enterprise ;  though  in 
the  mean  time,  whatever  little  could  be'  effected, 
without  his  aid,  had  been  put  in  progress  both  by  the 
appointment  of  a  brigade  of  Suliotes  to  act  under  Lord 
Byron-,  and  by  the  formation,  at  the  joint  expense  of 
his  lordship  and  ColonelStanhope,  of  a  small  corps  of 
artillery. 

It  was  towards  the  latter  end  of  January,  as  we 
have  seen,  that  Lord  Byron  received  his  regular  com- 
mission from  the  Government,  as  Commander  of  the 
expedition.  In  conferring  upon  him  full  powers,  both 
civil  and  military,  they  appointed,  at  the  same  time, 
a  Military  Council  to  accompany  him,  composed  of 
the  most  experienced  Chieftains  of  the  army,  with 
Nota  Bozzari,^  the  unde  of  the  famous  warrior,  at 
their  head. 

It  had  been  expected  that,  among  the  stores  sent 
with  Parry,  there  would  be  a  supply  of  Congreve 
Rockets, — an  instrument  of  warfare  of  which  such 
wonders  had  been  related  to  the  Greeks  as  filled  their 
imaginations  with  the  most  absurd  ideas  of  its  powers. 
Their  disappointment,  therefore,  on  finding  that  the 
engineer  had  come  unprovided  with  the  missiles  was 
excessive.  Another  hope,  too, — ^that  of  being  enabled 
to  complete  an  artillery  corps  by  the  accession  of  those 
Germans  who  hajd  been  sent  for  into  the  Morea,-^ 
was  found  almost  equally  fallacious ;  that  body  of  men 
having,  from  the  death  or  retirement  of  those  who 


f  The  ancient  Naapactas,  callet)  Epactoby  the  modern 
Greeks,  and  Lepanto  hy  the  Italians. 


origHmBy  composed  it,  nearly  dwindled  away ;  and  the 
few  officers  that  now  came  to  serve  being,  from  their 
fantastic  notions  of  rank  and  etiquette,  far  more  trou- 
blesome than  useful.  In  addition  to  these  discouraging 
circumstances,  the  five  Speziot  ships  of  war  which 
had  for  some  time  formed  the  sole  protection  of  Mis- 
solonghi  were  now  returned  to  their  home,  and  had 
left  their  places  to  be  filled  by  the  enemy's  squadron. 

Perplexing  as  were  all  these  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  expedition,  a  still  more  formidable  embarrass- 
ment presented  itself  in  the  turbulent  and  aUnost  mu- 
tmous  disposition  of  those  Suliote  troops  on  whom  he 
mainly  depended  for  success  in  his  undertaking.  Pre- 
suming as  well  upon  his  wealth  and  generosity  as  upon 
their  own  military  importance,  these  unruly  warriors 
had  never  ceased  to  rise  in  the  extravagance  of  their 
demands  upon  him ; — the  wholly  destitute  and  home- 
less state  of  their  families  at  this  moment  affording 
but  too  well  founded  a  pretext  both  for  their  exaction 
and  discontent.  Nor  were  their  leaders  much  more 
amenable  to  management  than  themselves.  ^  There 
were,"  -says  Count  Gamba,  ** six  heads  of  families 
among  them,  all  of  whom  had  equal  pretensions  both 
by  their  birth  and  their  exploits ;  and  none  of  whom 
would  obey  any  one  of  his  comrades." 

A  serious  riot  to  which,  about  the  middle  of  January , 
these  Suliotes  had  given  rise,  and  in  which  some  lives 
were  lost,  had  been  a  source  of  much  irritation  and 
ansoety  to  Lord  Byron,  as  well  from  the  ill-blood  it 
was  likely  to  engender  between  his  troops  and  the 
citizens,  as  from  the  little  dependence  it  gave  him 
encouragement  to  place  upon  materials  so  unman- 
ageable. Notwithstanding  all  this,  however,  neither 
his  eagerness  nor  his  efforts  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  sole  personal  object  pf  his  ambition  ever  relaxed 
a  single  instant.  To  whatever  little  glory  was  to  be 
won  by  the  attack  upon  Lepanto,  he  looked  forward 
as  his  only  reward  for  all  the  sacrifices  he  was  making. 
In  his  conversations  with  Count  Gamba  on  the  sub- 
ject, ^  though  he  joked  a  good  deal,"  says  this  gentle- 
man, ^  about  his  post  of  *  Archistrategos, '  or  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  it  was  plain  that  the  romance  and 
the  peril  of  the  undertaking  were  great  allurements  to 
him."  When  we  combine,  indeed,  his  determination 
to  stfind,  at  all  hazards,  by  the  cause,  with  the  very 
faint  hopes  his  sagacious  mind  would  let  him  indulge 
as  toliis  power  of  serving  it,  I  have  little  doubt  that 
the ,^ soldier's  grave"  which,  in  his  own  beautiful 
verses,  he  marked  out  for  himself,  was  no  idle  dream 
of  poetry ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  his  ^  wish  was 
jhther  to  the  thought,"  and  that  to  an  honourable 
death,  in  some  such  achievement  as  that  of.  storming 
Lepanto,  he  looked  forward,  not-  only  as  the  sole 
means  of  redeeming  worthily  the  great  pledge  he  had 
now  given,  but  as  the  most  signal  and  lasting  service 
that  a  name  like  his, — echoed,  as  it  would  then  be, 
among  the  watch-words  of  Liberty,  from  age  to  age, 
-rrcould  bequeath  to  her  cause. 

•  In  the  midst  of  these  cares  he  was  much  gratified 
by  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  an  old  friend  of  his, 
Andrea  Londo,  whom  he  had  made  acquaintance  with 
in  his  early  travels  in  1809,and  who  was  at  that  period 
a  rich  proprietor,  under  the  Turks,  in  the  Morea.  * 

*  This  brave  Moriote,  when  Lord  Byron  first  knew  him, 
waa  particularly  boyish  in  his  aspect  and  manners,  but  stiU 
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This  patriotic  Greek  was  one  of  the  foremost  to  raise 
the  standard  of  the  Cross,  and  at  the  present  moment 
stood  distinguished  among  the  supporters  of  the  Le- 
gislatire  Body  and  of  the  new  national  Government. 
The  following  is  a  tnunslation  of  Lord  Byron's  answer 
to  his  letter. 


LETTER   DXLII. 

TO  LONDO. 

''dear  friend, 
^  The  sight  of  your  handwriting  gave  me  the  great- 
est pleasure.  Greece  has  ever  been  for  me,  as  it 
must  be  for  all  men  of  any  feeling  or  education,  the 
promised  land  of  valour,  <^  the  arts,  and  of  liberty ; 
nor  did  the  time  I  passed  in  my  youth  in  travelling 
among  her  ruins  at  all  chill  my  affection  for  the  birth- 
place  of  heroes.  In  addition  tp  this,  I  am  bound  to 
yourself  by  ties  of  friendship  and  gratitude  for  the 
hospitality  which  I  experienced  from  you  during  my 
stay  in  that  country,  of  which  you  are  now  become 
one  of  the  first  defenders  and  ornaments.  To  see 
myself  serving,  by  your  side  and  under  your  eyes,  in 
the  cause  of  Greece  will  be  to  me  one  of  the  happiest 
events  of  my  life.  In  the  mean  time,  with  the  hope 
of  our  again  meeting, 

"  I  am,  as  ever,  fee." 

Among  the  less  serious  embarrassments  of  his  po« 
sition  at  thb  period  may  be  mentioned  the  struggle 
maintained  against  him  by  his  colleague.  Colonel 
Stanhope, — with  a  degree  of  conscientious  perseve- 
rance which  even  whOe  thwarted  by  it,  he  could  not 
but  respect, — on  the  subject  of  a  F>ee  Press,  which 
it  was  one  of  the  favourite  objects  of  his  fellow-agent 
to  bring  instantly  into  operation  in  all  parts  of  Greece. 
On  this  important  point  their  opinions  difiered  consi- 
derably; and  the  following  report,  by  Colonel  Stan- 
hope, of  one  of  their  many  conversations  on  the  sub- 
ject, may  be  taken  as  a  fair  and  concise  statement  of 
their  respective  views. 

^  Lord  Byron  said  that  he  was  an  ardent  friend  of 
publicity  and  the  press ;  but  that  he  feared  it  was 
not  applicable  to  this  society  in  its  present  combus- 
tible state.  I  answered  that  I  thought  it  applicable 
to  all  countries,  and  essential  here,  in  order  to  put 
an  end  to  the  state  of  anarchy  which  at  present  pre- 
vailed. Lord  B.  feared  libels  and  licentiousness.  I 
said  that  the  object  of  a  free  press  was  to  check  public 
licentiousness,  and  to  expose  libellers  to  odi^m.  Lord 
B.  had  mentioned  his  conversation  vrith  Mavrocor- 
dato  *  to  show  that  the  Prince  was  not  hostile  to  the 


cherished,  onder  this  exterior,  a  mature  spirit  of  patriotism 
which  occasionally  broke  forth ;  and  the  noble  poet  used  to 
relate  that,  one  day.  while  they  were  playing  at  draughts 
together,  on  the  name  of  Riga  being  pronounced,  Londe 
leaped  from  the  table,  and  clapping  violently  his  hands, 
began  singing  the  flunoos  aong  of  that  ill-fated  patriot  : 

'*  Sons  of  Uie  Greeks,  arise ! 
The  glorious  hoar's  gone  forth.*' 

*  Lord  Byron  had,  it  seems,  acknowledged,  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  his  baring  remaiked  to  Prince  Mayro- 
cordato,  that  *<  if  he  were  in  his  sitoation,  lie  would  have 


press.  I  declared  that  I  knew  him  to  be  ss 
to  the  press,  although  he  dared  not  openly  to 
it.  His  brdship  then  said  that  he  had  not  m 
his  mind  about  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  G 
but  that  he  thought  the  experiment  worth  tiyii 

That  between  two  men,  both  eager  in  these 
of  one  common  cause,  there  should  arise  s  dife 
of  opinion  as  to  the  mearu  of  serving  it  is  b 
natural  result  of  the  varieties  of  homaD  judgi 
and  detracts  nothing  from  the  zeal  or  meA 
either.  But  by  those  who  do  not  suffer  thenw 
to  be  carried  away  by  a  theory,  it  wiD  be  cooee 
I  think,  that  the  scruples  professed  by  Lord  B| 
with  respect  to  the  expedience  or  safety  of  ii 
ducing  what  is  called  a  Free  Press  into  acoontr 
little  advanced  in  civilization  as  Greece  vrereiiDaD 
on  just  views  of  human  nature  and  practical  g 
sense.  To  endeavour  to  force  upon  a  state  d  m 
so  unprepared  for  them,  such  ftdl-grown  itttibiti 
to  think  of  engrafting,  at  once,  on  an  ignorant  pe 
the  fruits  of  long  knowledge  and  cultifatka, 
importing  among  them,  ready  made,  those  adraS 
and  blessings  which  no  nation  ever  attained  bat 
own  working  out,  nor  ever  yraa  fitted  to  enjojl 
having  first  struggled  for  them, — ^to  harboori 
dream  of  the  success  of  such  an  experiment,! 
a  sanguineness  almost  incredible,  and  such  as,  tl 
in  the  present  instance,  indulged  by  the  | 
economist  and  soldier,  was,  as  we  have  se^ ' 
the  poet. 

The  enthusiastic  and,  in  many  respect 
founded  confidence  with  which  Colonel  Si 
appealed  to  the  authority  of  Mr  Bentham  on 
the  points  at  issue  between  himself  and  Lord 
was,  from  that  natural  antipath  j  which  exists ' 
political  economists  and  poets,  but  little  8ym{ 
in  by  the  latter; — such  appeeils  being  alwayi 
him  with  those  sallies  of  ridicule,  which  he  k 
best-humoured  vent  for  his  impatience  und 
ment,  and  to  which,  notwithstanding  the  v 
name  and  services  of  Mr  Bentham  him: 
quackery  of  much  that  is  promulgated  by  hi 
ers  presented,  it  must  be  owned,  ample  sco; 
mantic,  indeed,  as  was  Lord  Byron's  sa< 
himself  to  the  cause  of  Greece,  there  was  in^t 
he  took  of  the  means  of  serving  her  not  a  tin 
unsubstantial  or  speculative.  The  grand,  ] 
task  of  freeing  her  from  her  tyrants  was  his 
nmin  object.  He  knew  that  slavery  was  the  { 
to  Knowledge,  and  must  be  broken  throu^ 
her  light  could  come;  that  the  work  of  tb 
must  therefore  precede  that  of  the  pen,  am 
be  the  first  schools  of  Freedom. 

With  such  sound  and  manly  views  of 
exigencies  of  the  crisis,  it  is  not  wonderful 
should  view  vrilh  impatience,  and  something,  ] 
of  contempt,  all  that  premature  apparatus  < 
ing-presses,  pedagogues, &c.,  with  which  the 
lenes  of  the  London  Committee  were,  in  tl 
for  ^utilitarianism,'*  encumbering  him.  ^ 
some  of  the  correspondents  of  this  body  mu 
solid  in  their  speculations  than  themselves; 

placed  the  press  under  a  censor,*  to  which  the  P 
replied,  "No;  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  guarantc 
Constitution.* 
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tdligent  g^tleman  haying  su^;eDted,  as  a  means  of 
c(mf erring  signal  advantages  on  the  cause,  an  altera- 
tion of  the  Greek  alphabet. 

Though  feeling,  as  strongly,  perhaps,  as  Lord  Bj- 
roo,  the  importance  of  the  great  object  of  their  mission, 
— that  of  rousing  and,  what  was  far  more  difficult, 
combining  against  the  common  foe  the  energies  of 
the  country, — Colonel  Stahhope  was  also  one  of  those 
who  thought  that  the  lights  of  their  great  master, 
Bentham,  and  the  operations  of  a  pKssunrestrietedlj 
free,  were  no  less  essential  instruments  towards  the 
advancement  of  the  struggle;  and  in  this  opinion,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  poet  and  man  of  literature  differed 
from  the  soldier.  But  it  was  such  a  difference  as, 
between  men  of  frank  and  fair  minds,  may  arise  with- 
out either  reproach  to  themselves,  or  danger  to  their 
cau8e> — a  suife  of  opinion  which,  though  maintained 
with  heat,  may  be  remembered  without  bitterness, 
and  which,  in  the  present  instance,  neither  prevented 
Byron,  at  the  close  of  one  of  their  warmest  alterca- 
tions, from  exclaiming  generously  to  his  opponent, 
**  Give  me  that  honest  right  hand,"  nor  withheld  the 
other  from  pouring  forth,  at  the  grave  of  his  colleague, 
a  strain  cS  eulogy  *  not  the  less  cordial  for  being 
discriminatii^ly  shaded  with  censure,  nor  less  ho- 
nourable to  the  illustrious  dead  for  being  the  tribute 
of  one  who  had  once  manfully  differed  with  him. 

Towards  thamiddle  of  February,  the  indefatigable 
ac^vity  of  Mr  Parry  having  brought  the  artilleiy 
brigade  into  such  a  state  of  forwardness  as  to  be 
ahnost  ready  for  service,  an  inspection  of  the  Suliote 
corps  took  place,  preparatory  to  the  expedition ;  and 
after  much  of  the  usual  deception  and  unmanage- 
ableness  on  their  part,  every  olMtacle  appeared  to  be 
at  length  surmounted.  It  wais  agreed  that  they  should 
receive  a  month's  pay  in  advance; — Count  Gamba, 
with  300  of  their  corps,  as  a  vanguard,  was  to  march 
next  day  and  take  up  a  position  under  Lepanto,  and 
Lord  Byron  with  the  main  body  and  the  artillery  was 
speedily  to  follow. 

New  difficulties^  however,  were  soon  started  by 
these  und'actable  mercenaries;  and  under  the  insti- 
gation, as  was  discovered  afterwards,  of  the  great 
riral  of  Mavrocordato,  Colocotroni,  who  had  sent 
emissaries  into  Missolonghi  for  the  purpose  of  seduc- 
ing them,  they  dow  put  forward  their  exactions  in  a 
new  shape  by  requiring  of  the  Government  to  ap- 
point, out  of  their  number^  two  generals,  two  colonels, 
two  captems,  and  inferior  officers  in  the  same  pro- 
portion : — "  in  short,"  says  Count  Gamba,  **  that,  out 
ef  three  or  four  hundred  actual  Suliotes,  there  should 
b^  aboiit  one  hundred  and  fifty  above  the  rank  of 
conuqon  soldiers."  The  audacious  dishonesty  of  this 
demand, — beyond  what  he  could  have  expected  even 
from  Greeks, — ^roused  all  Lord  Byron's  rage,  and  he 
at  once  signified  to  the  whole  body,  through  Count 
Gamba,  that  all  negotiation  between  them  and  him- 
self was  at  an  end;  that  he  could  no  longer  have  any 
confidence  in  persons  so  little  true  to  their  engage- 
ments; add  that  though  the  relief  which  he  had 
affi>rded  to  their  families  should  stfll  be  continued, 
all  bis  agreements  with  them,  as  a  body,  must  be 
thenceforward  void. 

It  was  on  the  14th  of  February  that  this  rupture 

*  Sketch  of  Lord  Byron.— See  Colonel  Stanhope's  *  Greece 
iniasm824,  &c." 


with  the  Suliotes  took  place;  and  though,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  in  consequence  of  the  full  submission  of 
their  Chiefs,  they  were  dgain  received  into  his  lord- 
ship's service  on  his  own  terms,  the  whole  afiair, 
combined  with  the  various  other  difficulties  that  now 
beset  him,  agitated  his  mind  considerably*  He  saw 
with  pain  that  he  should. but  place  in  peril  both  the 
cause  of  Gre^e  and  his  own  character,  by  at  all  re- 
lying, in  such  an  enterprise,  upon  troops  whom  any 
intriguer  could  thus  seduce  from  their  duty ;  and  that, 
till  some  more  regular  force  could  be  organized,  the 
expedition  against  Lepanto  must  be  suspended. 

While  these  vexatious  events  were  occurring,  the 
interruption  of  his  accustomed  exerdse  by  the  rains 
but  increased  the  irritability  that  such  delays  Were 
calculated  to  excite;  and  the  whole  together,  no 
doubt,  concurred  with  whatever  predisposing  ten- 
dencies were  ahready  in  his  constitution,  to  bring  on 
tiiat  convulsive  fit, — the  forerunner  of  his  death,— n 
which,  on  the  evening  of  the  16th  of  February,  seized 
him.  He  was  sitting,  at  about  eight  o'clock,  with 
onlv  Mr.  Parry  and  Mr.  Hesketh,  in  the  apartment  of 
Colonel  Stanhope, — talking  jestingly  upon  one  of  his 
favourite  topics,  the  differences  between  himself  and 
this  latter  gentleman,  and  saying  that  ^  he  believed, 
after  all,  the  author's  brigade  would  be  ready  before 
the  soldier's  printing-press."  There  was  an  unusual 
flush  in  his  face,  and  from  the  rapid  changes  of  his 
countenance  it  was  manifest  that  he  was  suffering 
under  some  nervous  agitation.  He  ihen  complained 
of  being  thirsty,  and,  calling  for  some  cider,  drank  of 
it ;  upon  which,  a  still  greater  change  being  observal^le 
over  his  features,  he  rose  from  liis  seat,  but  was  un- 
able to  walk,  and,  after  staggering  forward  a  step  or 
two,  fell  into  Mr.  Parry's  arms.  In  another  minute, 
his  teedi  were  closed,  his  speech  and  senses  gone, 
and  he  was  in  strong  convulsions.  So  violent,  indeed, 
were  his  struggles,  that  it  required  all  the  strength 
both  of  Mr.  Parry  and  his  servant  Tila  to  hold  him 
during  the  fit.  His  face,  too,  was  much  distorted, 
and,  as  he  told  Count  Gamba  afterwards,  ^  so  intense 
were  his  sufferings  during  the  convulsion,  that,  had 
it  lasted  but  a  minute  longer,  he  believed  he  must  have 
died."  The  fit  was,  however,  as  short  as  it  was 
violent ;  in  a  few  minutes  his  speech  and  senses  re- 
turned ;  his  features,  though  still  pale  and  hag^rd, 
resumed  their  natural  shape,  and  no  effect  remained 
from  the  attack  but  excessive  weakness.  ^  As  soon 
as  he  could  speak,"  says  Count  Gamba,  ^  he  showed 
himsdf  perfectly  free  from  all  alarm;  but  he  very 
coolly  asked  whether  his  attack  was  likely  to  prove 
fatal.  '  Let  me  know,'  he  said :  *  do  not  think  1  am 
afraid  to  die — I  am  not.'" 

This  painful  event  had  not  occurred  more  than  half 
an  hour,  when  a  report  was  brought  that  the  Suliotes 
were  up  in  arms,  and  about  to  attack  the  seraglio, 
for  the  purpose  of  seizing  the  magazine.  Instantly 
Lord  Byron's  friends  ran  to  the  arsenal ;  the  artillery- 
men were  ordered  under  arms ;  the  sentinels  doubled, 
and  the  cannon  toaded  and  pointed  on  the  approaches 
to  the  gates.  Though  the  alarm  proved  to  be  false, 
the  very  likdihoodof  such  an  attack  shows  sufficiently 
how  iHrecarious  was  the  state  of  Missolonghi  at  this 
.moment,  and  in  what  a  scene  of  peril,  confusion,  and 
uncomfort,  the  now  nearly  numbered  days  of  England's 
poet  were  to  close. 

: :i 
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On  the  foUowiogmorniiig  he  ¥ras  found  to  be  better, 
but  still  pale  and  weak,  and  complained  much  of  a 
sensation  of  weight  in  his  head.  The  doctors,  there- 
fore, thought  it  right  to  applj  leeches  to  his  temples ; 
but  found  it  difficult,  on  their  removal,  to  stop  the 
blood,  which  continued  to  flow  so  copiously,  that  from 
exhaustion  he  fiunted.  It  must  have  been  on  this 
day  that  the  scene  thus  described  by  Colonel  Stan- 
hope occurred : — 

^  Soon  after  his  dreadful  paroxysm,  when,  faint 
with  over-bleeding,  he  was  lying  on  his  sick  bed,  with 
his  whole  nervous  system  completely  shaken,  the  mu- 
tinous Suliotes,  covered  with  dirt  and  splendid  attires, 
broke  into  his  apartment,  brandishing  their  costly 
arms,  and  k)udly  demanding  their  wijd  rights.  Lord 
Byron,  electrified  by  this  unexpected  ^uit,  seemed  to 
recover  from  his  sickness ;  and  the  more  the  Suliotes 
raged  the  more  his  calm  courage  triumphed.  The 
sOene  was  truly  sublime." 

Another  eye-witness.  Count  Gamba,  bears  similar 
testimony  to  the  presence  of  mind  with  which  he 
fronted  this  and  all  other  such  dangers.  ^  It  is  im- 
possible," says  this  gentleman,  ^  to  do  justice  to  the 
coobiess  and  magnanimity  which  hie  displayed  upon 
eveiy  trying  occasion.  Upon  trifling  occasions  he 
was  certainly  irritable;  but  the  aspect  of  danger 
calmed  him  in  an  instant,  and  restored  to  him  the  free 
exercise  of  afl  the  powers  of  his  noble  nature.  A 
more  undaunted  man  in  the  hour  of  peril  never 
breathed." 

The  letters  written  by  him  during  the  few  following 
weeks  form,  as  usual,  the  best  record  of  his  pro- 
ceedings, and  besides  the  sad  interest  they  possess  as 
being  amOng  the  latest  from  his  hand,  are  also  pre* 
cious,  as  affording  proof  that  neither  illness  nor  disap- 
pointment, neither  a  worn-out  frame  nor  even  a  hope- 
less spirit,  could  lead  him  for  a  moment  to  think  of 
abandoning  the  great  cause  he  had  espoused ;  while 
to  the  last,  too,  he  preserved  unbroken  the  cheerful 
spring  of  his  mfiSid,  his  manly  endurance  of  all  ills  that 
affected  but  himself,  and  his  ever-wakeful  considera? 
tion  for  the  wants  of  others. 


LETTER  DXLIIL 

to  MR  BARFF. 

•February  21. 

**  T  am  a  good  deal  better,  though  of  course  weakly ; 
the  leeches  took  too  much  blood  from  my  temples  the 
day  after,  and  there  was  some  difficulty  in  stopping 
it,  but  I  have  smce  been  up  daily,  and  out  in  boats 
or  on  horseback.  To  day  I  have  taken  a  warm  bath, 
and  live  as  temperately  as  can  weU  be,  without  any 
liquid  but  water,  and  without  animal  food. 

"  Besides  the  four  Turks  sent  to  Patras,  I  have 
obtained  the  release  of  four-and-twenty  women  and 
children,  and  sent  them  at  my  own  expense  to  Prevesa, 
that  the  English  Consul-General  may  consign  them 
to  their  relations.  I  did  this  hy  their  own  desire. 
Matters  here  are  a  little  embroiled  with  the  Suliotes 
and  foreigners,  &c.,  but  I  still  hope  better  things, 
and  will  stand  by  the  cause  as  long  as  my  health  and 
circumstances  will  permit  me  to  be  supposed  useful.* 

*  In  a  letter  to  the  same  gentleman,  dated  January  27, 


"I  am  obliged  to  support  the  Government  i 
the  present." 

The  prisonen  mentioned  in  this  letter  as 
been  released  by  him  and  sent  to  Prevesa  ha 
held  in  captivity  at  Missolonghi  since  the  begin 
the  Revolution.  The  foUovnng  was  the  lettei 
he  forwarded  with  them  to  the  English  Cof 
Prevesa;— »    . 

LETTER  DXLIV. 


TO  MB  MAYER. 


SIR, 


^Coming  to  Greece,  one  of  my  principal  o 
was  to  alleviate  as  much  as  possible  the  misoie 
dent  to  a  ^warfare  so  cruel  as  the  present.  ^ 
the  dictates  of  humanity  are  in  question,  I  knc 
difference  between  Turks  and  Greeks.  Itise 
that  those  who  want  assistance  are  men,  in  on 
claim  the  pity  and  protection  of  the  meanest  prel 
to  humane  feelings.  I  have  found  here  tweot: 
Turks,  including  women  and  children,  who 
long  pined  in  distress,  far  from  the  means  of  n 
and  the  consolations  of  their  home.  T%e  0( 
ment  has  consigned  them  to  me  :  I  transmit  th 
Prevesa,  whither  they  desire  to  be  sent  I  ho{ 
will  not  object  to  take  care  that  they  may  be  re 
to  a  place  of  safety,  and  that  the  Goveraw  ol 
town  may  accept  of  my  present.  The  best  i 
pense  I  can  hope  for  would  be  to  find  that 
inspired  the  Ottoman  commanders  ^th  the 
sentiments  towards  those  unhappy  Gredts  wli 
hereafter  fall  into  their  hands. 

^'I  beg  you  to  believe  me,i 


LETTER  DXLV. 

TO  THE  HONOURABLE  DOUGLAS  KINNAU 

^         «  Snssolonghi,  February  2UI 

"  I  have  received  yours  of  the  2d  (rf  Novem 
is  essential  that  the  money  should  be  paid,  a 
drawn  for  it  all,  and  more  too,  to  help  the 
Parry  is  here,  and  he  and  I  agree  very  weU; 
is  going  on  hopefully  for  the  present,  considc 
cumstances. 

**  We  sfiall  have  work  this  year,  for  the  T 
coming  down  in  force;  and,  as  for  me,  I  mi 
by  the  cause.  1  shall  shortly  march  (accc 
orders)  against  Lepanto,  with  two  thousand 
have  been  here  some  time,  after  some  narron 
from  the  Turks,  and  also  from  being  ship^ 
We  Were  twice  upon  the  rocks,  but  this  you ' 
heard,  truly  o^  faJsdy,  through  other  channc 
do  not  wish  to  bor&you  with  a  long  story. 

^  So  far  I  have  succeeded  in  supporting  the 
ment  of  Western  Greece,  which  would  c 
have  been  dissolved.  If  you  have  received  ti 
thousand  and  odd  pounds,  these,  with  what ! 
hand,  and  my  income  for  the  current  yeai 

he  hild  already  said,  *  I  hope  that  things  here  ti 
well  some  time  or  other.  I  will  stick  by  the  cam 
as  a  cause  exists->first  or  second.* 
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notliing  of  ctmtmgencies,  y/iOllf  or  might,  enable  me  to 
keep  the  '  sinews  of  war '  properly  strung.  If  the 
deputies  be  honest  fellows,  and  obtain  the  loan,  they 
will  repay  the  £^0OO  as  agreed  upon ;  and  even  then 
I  shall  save  little,  or  indeed  less  than  little,  since  I  am 
maintaining  nearly  the  whole  machine — ^in  this  place, 
at  least — at  my  own  cost.  But  let  the  Greeks  only 
succeed,  and  I  don't  care  for  myself. 

**  I  have  been  very  seriously  unwell,  but  am  getting 
better,  and  can  ride  about  again ;  so  pray  quiet  our 
friends  on  that  score. 

^  It  is  nbt  true  that  I  ever  did,  will,  would,  could 
or  should  write  a  satire  against  Gifibrd,  or  a  hair  of 
his  head.  I  always  considered  him  as  my  literary 
father,  and  myself  as  his  '  prodigal  son ; '  and  if  I  have 
allowed  his  *  fatted  calf'  to  grow  to  an  ox  before  he 
kills  it  on  my  return,  it  is  only  because  I  prefer  beef  to 
veal. 

"Yours,  See." 


LETTER  DXLVI. 

TO  MR  BARFF. 

•February  23d. 

**  My  health  seems  improving,  especially  from  riding 
and  the  warm  bath.  Six  Englishmen  jnll  be  soon  in 
quarantine  at  Zante ;  they  are  artificers,*^  and  have 
had  enough  of  Greece  in  fourteen  days.  If  you  could 
recommend  them  to  a  passage  home,  I  would  thank 
you ;  they  are  good  men  enough,  but  do  not  quite  un« 
derstand  the  little  discrepancies  in  these  countries, 
and  are  not  used  to  see  shooting  and  slashing  in  a 
domestic  quiet  way,  or  (as  it  forms  here)  a  part  of 
housekeeping. 

"  If  they  should  want  any  thing  during  their  qua- 
rantine, you  can  advance  them  not  more  than  a  dollar 
a  day  (amongst  them)  for  that  period,  to  purchase 
&em  some  little  extras  as  comforts  (as  they  are  quite 
out  of  their  element).  I  cannot  afford  them  more  at 
present." 

The  following  letter  to  Mr  Murray, — ^which  it  is 
most  gratifying  to  have  to  produce,  as  the  last  com- 
pleting link  of  a  long  friendship  and  correspondence 
which  hi^d  been  but  for  a  short  time,  and  through  the 
fault  only  of  others,  interrupted,— contains  such  a 
summary  of  the  chief  events  now  passing  round  Lord 
Byron,  as,  with  the  assistance  of  a  few  notes,  will 
render  any  more  detailed  narrative  unnecessary. 


LETTER  DXLVIL 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

'  Missolonghi,  Febraary  S5th>  1924. 
**  I  have  heard  from  Mr  Douglas  Kinnaird  that  you 
state  *a  report  of  a  satire  on  Mr  Gifford  having 
arrived  from  Italy,  said  to  be  written  by  me !  but  that 
you  do  not  believe  it.'  I  dare  say  you  do  not,  nor  any 
body  else,  I  should  think.  Whoever  asserts  that  I 
ain  the  author  or  abettor  o/  any  thing  of  the  kind  on 

*■  The  workmen  who  came  out  with  Parry,  and  who, 
alarmed  by  the  scene  of  confusion  and  danger  they  found 
at  Of  iiMolonghi,  had  resolved  to  return  home. 


Oifibrd  lies  in  his  throat.  If  any  such  composition 
exists,  it  is  none  of  mine.  You  know  as  well  as  any 
body  upon  whom  I  have  or  have  not  written ;  and  you 
also  know  whether  they  do  or  did  not  deserve  that 
same.    And  so  much  for  such  matters. 

^  You  will  perhaps  be  anxious  to  hear  some  news 
from  this  part  of  Greece  (which  is  the  most  liable  to 
invasion) ;  but  you  will  hear  enough  through  public 
and  private  channels.  I  will,  Iiowever,  give  you  the 
events  of  a' week,  mingling  my  own  private  peculiar 
with  the  public,  for  we  are  here  a  little  jumbled 
together  at  present 

^  On  Sunday  (the  I5th,  I  beh'eve),  I  had  a  strong 
and  sudden  convulsive  attack,  wliich  left  me  speech- 
less, though  not  motionless — ^for  some  strong  men 
could  not  hold  me ;  but  whether  it  was  epilepsy,  cata- 
lepsy, cachexy,  or  apoplexy,  or  what  other  exy  or 
epsy,  the  doctors  have  not  decided ;  or  whether  it  was 
spasmodic  or  nervous,  &c.;  but  it  was  very  un- 
pleasant, and  nearly  carried  me  off,  and  all  that.  On 
Monday,  they  put  leeches  to  my  temples,  no  difficult 
matter,  but  the  blood  could  not  be  stopped  till  eleven 
at  night  (they  had  gone  too  near  tlie  temporal  artery 
for  my  temporal  safety),  and  neither  styptic  nor  caustic 
would  cauterize  the  orifice  till  after  a  hundred  at- 
tempts. 

**  On  Tuesday,  a  Turkish  brig  of  war  ran  on  shore. 
On  Wednesday,  great  preparations  being  made  to 
attack  her,  though  protected  by  her  consorts,*  the 
Turks  burned  her  and  retired  to  Patras.  On  Thurs- 
day a  quarrel  ensued  between  the  Suliotes  and  the 
Frank  guard  at  the  arsenal :  a  Swedish'  officer  f  was 
killed,  and  a  Suliote  severely  wounded,  and  a  general 
fight  expected,  and  with  some  difficulty  prevented. 
On  Friday,  the  officer  was  buried;  and  Captain 
Parry's  English  artificers  mutinied,  under  pretence 
that  their  lives  are  in  danger,  and  are  for  quitting  the 
country : — they  may.*}: 

^  On  Saturday  we  had  the  smarli^t  shock  of  an 
earthquake  which  I  remember  (and  I  have  felt  thirty, 
slight  or  smart,  at  different  periods;  they  are  common 
in  the  Mediterranean),  and  the  whole  army  discharged 
their  arms^  upon  the  same  principle  that  savages  beat 
drums,  or  howl,  during  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  :--it 

*  '^  Early  in  the  mominir  we  prepared  for  our  attack  on 
the  brig.  Lord  Byron,  notwithstanding  his  weakness,  and 
an  inflammation  that  threatened  his  eyes,  was  must  anxious 
to  be  of  our  party ;  but  ^e  physician  would  not  suffer  him 
to  go.*— Count  Gamba's  Narrative. 

His  lordship  had  promised  a  reward  for  every  Turk  taken 
alive  in  the  proposed  attack  on  this  vessel. 

t  Captain  Sasse,  an  officer  esteemed  as  one  of  the  best 
and  bravest  of  the  foreigners  in  the  Greek  service.  *  This,* 
savs  Colonel  Stanhope,  in  a  letter,  February  I8th,  to  the 
Committee,  *  is  a  serious  affair.  The  Suliotes  have  no 
country,  no  home  for  their  families ;  arrears  of  pay  are 
owing  to  them ;  the  people  of  Missolonghi  hate  and  pay 
them  exorbitantly.  Lord  Byron,  who  was  to  have  led  them 
to  Lepanto,  is  much  shaken  by  his  fit,  and  will  probably  be 
obliged  to  retire  Arom  Greece.  In  short,  all  our  hopes  in 
this  quarter  are  damped  for  the  present.  I  am  not  a  little 
fearful,  too,  that  these  wild  warriors  will  not  forget  the 
blood  that  has  been  spilt.  I  this  morning  told  Prince  Ma- 
vrocordato  and  Lord  Byron  that  they  must  come  to  some 
resolution  about  compelling  the  Suliotes  to  quit  the  place.* 

I  This  was  a  Aresh,  and,  as  may  be  conceived,  serious 
disappointment  to  Lord  Byron.  *The  departure  of  these 
men,*  says  Count  Gamba,  *  made  us  fear  that  our  labora- 
tory would  come  to  nothing ;  for,  if  we  tried  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  artificers  with  native  Greeks,  we  should  make 
but  little  progress.* 
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was  a  rare  scene  altogether — if  you  had  but  sieea  the 
English  Johnnies,  who  had  never  been  out  of  a  oock- 
ney  workshop  before !— or  will  again,  if  they  can  help 
it — and  on  Sunday,  we  heard  that  the  Vizier  is  come 
down  to  Larissa,  with  one  hundred  and  odd  thousand 
men. 

''In  coming  here,  1  had  two  escapes,  one  from  the 
Turks  {one  of  my  vessds  was  taken,  but  afterwards 
released),  and  the  other  from  shipwreck.  We  drore 
twice  on  the  rocks  near  the  Scrophes  (islands  near  the 
coast). 

**  I  hare  obtained  from  the  Greeks  the  release  of 
eight-and-twenty  Turkish  prisoners,  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  sent  them  to  Patras  and  Preresa  at  my 
owu  charges.  One  little  girl  of  nine  years  old,  who 
prefers  remaining  with  me,  I  shall  (if  I  live)  send, 
with  her  mother,  probably,  to  Italy,  or  to  England. 
Her  name  is  Hato,  or  Hatag^e.  She  is  a  very  pretty 
lively  child.  All  her  brothers  were  killed  by  the 
Greeks,  and  she  herself  and  her  mother  merely  spared 
by  special  favour  and  owing  to  her  extreme  youth, 
she  being  then  but  five  or  six  years  old. 

**My  health  is  now  better,  and  I  ride  about  again. 
My  office  here  is  no  sinecure,  so  many  parties  and 
difficulties  of  every  kind;  but  I  will  do  what  I  can. 
Prince  Mavrocordato  is  an  excellent  person,  and  does 
all  in  his  power,  but  his  situation  is  perplexing  in  the 
extreme.  Still  we  have  great  hopes  of  the  success 
of  the  contest.  You  will  hear,  however,  more  of 
public  news  from  plenty  of  quarters,  for  I  have  little 
time  to  write. 

**  Believe  me  yours,  &c.  &c. 

"N.  Bs» 

The  fierce  lawlessness  of  the  Suliotes  had  now  risen 
to  such  a  height  that  it  became  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  the  European  population  to  get  rid  of  them 
altogether;  and  by  some  sacrifices  on  the  part  of 
Lord  Byron,  this  object  was  at  length  efiected.  The 
advance  of  a  month's  pay  by  him,  and  the  discharge 
of  their  arrears  by  the  Government,  (the  latter,  too, 
with  money  lent  for  that  purpose  by  the  same  univer- 
sal paymaster,)  at  length  induced  these  rude  warriors 
to  depart  from  the  town,  and  with  them  vanished  all 
hopes  of  the  expedition  against  Lepanto. 


LETTER  DXLVm. 

TO  MR  MOORE. 

*  Missolonghi,  Western  Greece,  March  4tb,  1884. 
**MY  DEAR  MOORE, 

''Your  reproach  is  unfounded — ^I  have  received 
two  letters  from  you,  and  answered  both  previous  to 
leaving  Cephalonia.  I  have  not  been  'quiet'  in  an 
Ionian  island,  but  much  occupied  with  business, — as 
the  Greek  deputies  (if  arrived)  can  tell  you.  Neither 
have  1  continued  '  Don  Juan,'  nor  any  other  poem." 
You  go,  as  usual,  I  presume,  by  some  newspaper  re- 
port or  other.  * 

♦  Proceeding,  as  he  here  rightly  supposes,  npon  news- 
paper aathority,  I  had  in  my  letter  made  some  allusion  to 
his  impated  occapations  which,  in  his  present  sensitiveness 
t>n  the  subject  of  authorship,  did  not  at  all  please  him.  To 
this  circumstance  Count  Gamba  alludes  in  a  passage  of  his 


"  When  the  proper  moment  to  be  of  smi 
rived,  I  came  here ;  and  am  told  that  my  am 
some  other  circumstances)  has  been  of, 
temporary  advantage  to  the  cause.  I  had  i 
escape  from  the  Turks,  and  another  from  si 
on  my  passage.  On  the  15th  (or  16th)  of  Fe 
had  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  or  epilepsy,— tf 
cians  have  not  exactly  decided  which,  hut  tl 
native  is  agreeable.  My  constitution,  there 
mains  between  the  two  opinions,'  like  Mi 
sarcophagus  between  the  magnets.  All  tk 
say  is,  that  they  nearly  bled  me  to  death,  bj 
the  leeches  too  near  the  temporal  artery,  so  I 
blood  could  with  difficulty  be  stopped,  ere 
caustic.  I  am  supposed  to  be  getting  better, 
however.  But  my  homilies  will,  I, presume, 
future,  be  like  the  Archbishop  of  Granada's- 
case, '  I  order  you  a  hundred  ducats  from  my  tra 
and  wish  you  a  little  more  taste.' 

"For  public  matters  I  refer  you  to  CoL  Stu 
and  Capt.  Parry's  reports, — and  to  all  other  i 
whatsoever.  There  is  plenty  to  do— war  w 
and  tumult  within — they '  kill  a  man  a  week;' li 
Acres  in  the  country.  Parry's  artificers  haT 
away  in  alarm,  on  account  of  a  dispute  in  wbic 
of  the  natives  and  foreigners  were  engaged, 
Swede  was  killed,  and  a  Suliote  wounded, 
middle  of  their  fright  there  was  a  strong  shot 
earthquake;  so,  between  that  and  the  swa 
boomed  ofi^in  a  hurry,  in  despite  of  all  dissai 
the  contrary.  ATurkish  brig  ran  ashore,  &c.  J 

^  You,  I  presume,  are  eitha*  publishing 
tating  that  same.  Let  me  hear  from  and  of 
believe  me,  in  all  events, 

**  Ever  and  affectionately  yoan 

'*P.S.  Tell  Mr  Murray  that  I  wrote  to 
other  day,  and  hope  that  he  has  received,  < 
ceive,  the  letter  " 


Narrative,  where,  after  mentioning  a  remaik 
that  *  Poetry  should  only  occupy  the  idle,  and  tl 
serious  affairs  it  would  be  ridicaloiBs,  *  he  addi 
this  time  writing  to  him,  said  that  he  had  bean 
stead  of  pursuing  heroic  and  warlike  adventu] 
residing  in  a  delightful  villa  coiitinmng  Don  Jt 
offended  him  for  the  moment,  and  he  was  sorry 
mistaken  judgment  had  been  formed  of  him.' 

It  is  amusing  to  obserre  that,  while  thus  an 
from  a  highly  noble  motive,  to  throw  his  authoral 
shade  while  engaged  in  so  much  more  serious  i 
was  yet  an  author's  mode  of  revenge  <hwt  alwai 
to  him,  when  under  the  influence  of  any  of  thi 
resentments.  Thus,  when  a  little  angry  with  Ct 
hope  one  day,  he  exclaimed  *  I  will  libel  you  ii 
Chronicle ; »  and  in  this  brief  burst  of  humour  1 
the  means  of  provoking  in  him,  I  bave  been  t 
authority  of  Count  Oamba,  tiiat  he  swore  to  * 
tire  '  upon  me. 

Though  the  above  letter  shows  how  momenti 
little  spleen  he  may  have  felt,  there  not  unir 
own,  comes  over  roe  a  short  pang  of  regret  to  t 
feeling  of  displeasure,  however  slight,  should 
among  the  latest  I  awakened  in  him. 

t  What  I  have  omitted  here  is  but  a  repetit 
various  particulars,  respecting  all  that  had  hapi 
his  arrival,  which  have  already  been  given  in  th 
his  other  correspondents. 
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LETTER  DXLIX. 


TO  DR  KENNEDY. 


"Missolongfai,  March  4,  182i! 
'^HY  DEJkR  DOCTOR, 

^  I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  two  Tery  kiod  let- 
ters, both  receiTed  at  the  same  time,  and  one  long 
after  its  date.  I,  am  not  unaware  of  the  precarious 
state  of  my  health,  por  am,  nor  hare  been,  deceiyed 
on  that  subject.  But  it  is  proper  that  I  should  remain 
in  Greece ;  and  it  were  better  to  die  doing  something 
than  nothing.  My  presence  here  has  been  supposed 
80  far  useful  as  to  have  prerented  confusion  from  be- 
eoming  worse  confounded,  at  least  for  the  present. 
Should  I  become,  or  be  deemed  useless  or  supers 
fluous,  I  am  ready  to  retire ;  but  in  the  interim  I  am 
not  to  consider  personal  consequences ;  the  rest  is  in 
the  hands  of  ProTidence, — as  indeed  are  all  things. 
I  shall,  howcTer,  observe  your  instructions,  and 
indeed  did  so,  as  far  as  regards  abstinence,  for  some 
time  past. 

"  Besides  the  tracts,  &c.  which  you  have  sent  for 
distribution,  oAe  of  the  English  artificers  (hight  Brown- 
bill,  a  tinman)  left  to  my  charge  a  number  of  Greek 
Testaments,  which  I  will  endeavour  to  distribute 
properly.  The  Greeks  complain  that  the  translation 
is  not  correct,  nor  in  good  Romaic :  Bambas  can 
decide  on  that  point.  I  am  trying  to  reconcile  the 
clergy  to  the  distribution,  which  (without  due  regard 
to  their  hierarchy)  they  might  contrive  to  impede  or 
neutralize  in  the  effect,  from  their  power  over  their 
people.  Mr  Brownbill  has  gone  to  the  Islands^ 
having  some  apprehension  for  his  life  [not  from  the 
priests,  however),  and  apparently  preferring  rather 
to  be  a  saint  than  a  martyr,,  although  his  apprehen- 
sions of  becoming  the  latter  were  probably  unfounded.. 
All  the  English  artificers  accompanied  liim,  thinking 
^emselves  in  danger,  on  account  of  some  troubles 
here,  which  have  apparently  subsided. 

"  I  have  been  interrupted  by  a  visit  from  Prince 
Mavrocordato  and  others  smce  I  began  this  letter, 
and  must  dose  it  hastily,  for  the  boat  is  announced 
as  ready  to  sail.  ¥our  future  convert,  Hato,  or 
Hatag^e,  api^ears  to  me  lively,  and  intelligent^  and 
promising,  and  possesais  an  interesting  countenance. 
With  regard  to  her  disposition,  I  can  say  little,  but 
Milliogen,  who  has  the  mother  (who  is  a  middle-aged 
woman  of  good  character)  in  his  house  as  a  domestic 
(although  their  family  was  in  good  worldly  circum- 
stances previous  to  thd  Revolution),  speaks  well  of 
both,  and  he  is  to  be  rehed  on.  As  far  as  I  know, 
I  have  only  seen  the  child  a  few  times  with  her  mo- 
ther, and  what  I  have  seen  is  favourable,  or  I  should 
not  take  so  much  interest  in  her  behalf.  If  she  turns 
out  well,  my  idea  would  be  to  send  her  to  my  daughter 
in  England  (if  not  to  respectable  persons  in  Italy), 
and  so  to  provide  for  her  as  to  enable  her  to  live  with 
reputation  either  singly  or  in  marriage,  if  she  arrive 
at  maturity.  I  will  makQ  pro])er  arrangements  abgut 
her  expenses  through  Messrs  Barff  aud  Hancock, 
and  the  rest  I  leave  to  your  discretion  and  to  Mr^ 
K.'8,  with  a  great  sense  of  obligation  for  your 
kindness  ia  undertaking  her  temporary  superintend- 
«iicei 


**  Of  public  matters  here,  I  have  little  to  add  to 
what  you  ^^'ill  already  have  heard.  We  are  going  on 
as  well  as  we  can,  and  with  the  hope  and  the  endea- 
vour to  do  better.    Believe  me, 

"Ever  and  truly,  &c.*' 


LETTER  DL. 

TO  MR  BARFF. 

"MarehStbJSM. 
*'If  Sisseni'*'  is  sincere,  he  will  be  treated  with, 
and  well  treated;  if  he  is  not,  the  sin  and  the  shame 
may  lie  at  his  own  door.  One  great  object  is  to  heal 
those  internal  dissensions  for  the  future,  without 
exacting  too  rigorous  an  account  of  the  past.  Prince 
Mavrocordato  is  of  the  same  opinion,  and  whoever  is 
disposed  to  act  fairly  will  be  fairly  dealt  with.  I  hctve 
heard  2l  good  deed  of  Sisseni,  but  not  a  deal  of  good; 
however,  I  never  judge  from  report,  particularly  in 
a  Revolution.  Personally,  1  am  rather  obliged  to 
hun,  for  he  has  been  very  hospitable  to  all  friends  of 
mine  who  have  passed  through  his  district.  You 
may  therefore  assure  him  that  any  overture  for  the 
advantage  of  Greece  and  its  internal  pacification  will 
be  readily  and  smcerely  met  here-.  I  hardly  think 
that  he  would  have  ventured  a  deceitful  proposition 
ix>  me  through  yotf,  because  he  must  be  sure  that 
in  such  a  case  it  would  eventijally  be  exposed.  At 
any  rate,  the  healing  of  these  dissensions  is  so  im- 
portant a  point,  thajt  something  must  be  risked  to- 
obtain  it^ 


LETTER  DLL 

m 

TO  MR  BARFF« 

«  March  lOth. 

^''Enclosed  is  an  answer  to  Mr  Parruca's  letter,  and 
I  hope  that  you  will  assure  him  from  me,  that  I  have 
done  and  am  doing  all  I  can  to  reunite  the  Greek» 
with  the  Greeks. 

**  I  am  extremely  obliged  by  your  offer  of  your 
country  house  (as  for  all  other  kmdness)  in  case  that 
my  health  should  require  my  removal ;  but  I  cannot 
quit  Greece  while  there  is  a  chance  of  my  being  of 
any  (even  supposed)  utility  t — there  is  a  stake  worth 
millions  such  as  I  am,  and  while  I  can  stand  at  all,  I 
must  stand  by  the  cause.  When  I  say  this,  I  am  at 
the  same  time  aware  of  4he  difficulties  and  dissensions 
and  defects  of  the  Greeks  themselves;  but  allowance 
must  be  made  for  |hem  by  all  reasonable  people. 

'*My  chief,  indeed  nine  tenths  of  my  expenses 
here  are  solely  in  advances  to  or  on  behalf  of  the 
Greeks,*!:  and  objects  connected  with  their  independ- 
ence.'' 

**  This  Sisseni,  who  was  the  Capitano  ofthe  rich  district 
about  Gastouni,  and  had  for  some  time  held  out  against  the 
general  GrOTernroent,  was  now,  as  appears  by  the  above 
letter,  making  overtures,  through  Mr  Barff,  <jf  adhesion. 
As  a  proof  of  his  sincerity,  it  was  required  by  Lord  Byron 
that  he  should- surrender  inlQthe  hands  ofthe  Government 
the  fortress  of  Chlarenza. 

t  <' At  this  time  (February  14th)  »  says  Mr  Parry,  who 
kept  the  accoirots  of  his  lordship's  disbursements,  **  the 
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NOTICES  OP  THE 


A.  D.  1894. 


The  letter  of  Pamica,  to  which  the  foregobg  al- 
ludes, contained  a  pressing  invitation  to  Lord  Byron 
to  present  himself  in  the  Peloponnesus,  where,  it  was 
added,  his  influence  would  be  sure  to  bring  about  the 
union  of  all  parties.  So  general,  indeed,  was  the  con- 
fidence placed  in  their  noble  ally,  that,  by  every  Chief 
of  every  faction,  he  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as 
the  only  rallying  point  round  which  there  was  the 
slightest  chance  of  their.now  split  and  jarring  interests 
being  united.  A  far  more  flattering,  as  weQ  as  more 
authorized,  invitation  soon  after  reached  him,  through 
an  express  envoy,  from  the  Chieftain  Colocotroni, 
recommending  a  National  Council,  where  his  lord- 
ship, it  was  proposed,  should  act  as  mediator,  and 
pledging  this  Chief  himself  and  his  followers  to  abide 
by  the  result.  To  this  application  an  answer  was 
returned,  similar  to  that  which  he  sent  to  Parruca, 
and  which  was  in  terms  as  follows ; — 


LETTER  DLTL 


TO  SR  PARBUCA. 


«  March  lOth,  1824. 


8IB, 


**  J  have  the  honour  of  answering  your  letter.  My 
first  wish  has  always  been  to  bring  the  Greeks  to 
agree  amongst  themselves.  I  came  here  by  the  in- 
vitation of  the  Greek  government,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  I  ought  to  abandon  Roumelia  for  the  Pelopon- 
nesus until  that  Government  shall  desire  it ;  and  the 
more  so,  as  this  part  is  exposed  in  a  greater  degree 
to  the  enemy.  Nevertheless,  if  my  presence  can  really 
be  of  any  assistance  in  uniting  two  or  more  parties,  I 
am  ready  to  go  any  where,  either  as  a  mediator,  or,  if 
necessary,  as  a  hostage.  In  these  afiairs  I  have  nei- 
ther private  views,  nor  private  dislike  of  any  indivi- 
dual, but  the  sincere  wish  of  deserving  the  name  of 
the  friend  of  your  country,  and  of  her  patriots. 

**  I  have  the  honour.  Sec." 


LETTER  DLIIL 

TO  MR  CHARLES  HANCOCK. 

«  MiMolonghi,  lOih  Marcb,  I8S4. 


SIR, 


"^  I  sent  by  Mr  J.  M.  Hodges  a  biO  draym  on  Signer 
C.  Jerostatti  for  three  hundred  and  eighty-six  pounds, 
on  account  of  the  Hon.  the  Greek  Committee,  for 
carrying  on  the  service  at  this  place.  But  Count 
Delladecima  sent  no  more  than  two  hundred  dollars 
until  he  should  receive  instructions  from  C.  Jerostatti. 
Therefore  I  am  obliged  to  advance  that  sum  to  pre- 


expenses  of  Lord  Byron  in  the  cause  of  the  Greeks  did  not 
amount  to  less  than  two  thousand  dollars  per  week  in  ra-^ 
tions  alone  *  lu  another  place  this  writer  says,  "  The 
Greeks  seemed  to  think  he  was  a  mine  fVom  which  they 
could  extract  gold  at  their  pleasure.  One  person  repre- 
ssnted  that  a  supply  of  20,000  dollars  would  save  the  island 
of  Candia  from  ihlling  into  the  hands  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt ; 
and  there  not  being  that  sum  lb  hand,  Lord  Byron  gave  him 
a  uthority  to  raise  it  if  he  conld  in  the  Islands,  and  he  would 
guarantee  its  repayment.  1  heUeve  Uus  ^etfton  <&dL  not 
succeed.* 


vent  a  positive  stop  being  put  to  the  L^boratofy  ser- 
vice at  this  place,  &c.  &c. 

^  I  beg  you  will  mention  this  business  to  Count 
Delladecima,  who  has  the  draft  and  every  account, 
and  that  Mr  Barfi^,  in  conjunction  with  yourself,  will 
endeavour  to  arrange  this  money  account^  and,  whea 
received,  forward  the  same  to  Missolonghi. 

•*  I  am,  sir,  yours  very  truly. 

"  So  far  is  written  by  Captain  Parry ;  but  I  see 
that  I  must  continue  the  letter  myself.  I  understand 
little  or  nothing  of  the  business*  saving  and  except 
that,  like  most  of  the  present  afiairs  here,  it  will  be 
at  a  stand-still  if  monies  be  not  advanced,  and  there 
are  few  here  so  disposed ;  so  that  I  must  take  the 
chance,  as  usual. 

^  You  will  see  what  can  be  done  with  Defladedma 
and  Jerostatti,  and  remit  the  sum,  that  we  may  have 
some  quiet ;  for  the  Committee  have  somehow  em- 
broiled their  matters,  or  chosen  Greek  correspondents 
more  Grecian  than  ever  the  Greeks  are  wont  to  be. 

**  Yours  ever, 
~"  «Nt.BN.' 

^  P.  S.  A  thousand  thanks  to  Muir  for  his  cauli- 
flower, the  finest  I  ever  saw  or  tasted,  and,  I  believe, 
the  largest  that  ever  grew  out  of  Paradise,  or  Soot- 
land.  I  have  written  to  quiet  Dr  Kennedy  about  the 
newspaper  (with  which  I  have  DOthing  to  do.  as  a 
writer,  please  to  recollect  and  say).  I  told  the  fods 
of  conductors  that  their  motto  would  play  the  devil; 
but,  like  all  mountebanks,  they  persisted.  Gamba, 
who  is  any  thing  but  lucky,  had  something  to  do 
with  it ;  and  as  usual,  the  moment  he  had,  matters 
went  wrong.*  It  will  be  better,  perhaps,  in  tiaie. 
But  I  write  in  haste,  and  have  only  time  to  say,  be- 
fore the  boat  sails,  that  I  am  ever 

"Yours, 
"N.Bk. 

^  P.  S.  Mr  Findlay  is  here,  and  has  received  hit 


money 


» 


LETTER  DLIV. 


TO  DR  KENNEDY. 


\ 


'  Missolonghi,  Marich  10, 1891. 
^DEAR  SIR,  ^ 

^You  could  not  disapprove  of  the  motto  to  the 
Telegraph  more  than  I  did,  and  do ;  but  this  is  Ac 
land  of  liberty,  where  most  people  do  as  they  please, 
and  few  as  they  ought. 

^  I  have  not  written,  nor  am  inclined  to  write,  for 
that  or  for  any  other  paper,  but  have  suggested  to 
them,  over  and  over,  a  change  of  the  motto  and  ^te> 
However,  I  do  not  think  that  it  will  turn  out  either 
an  irreligious  or  a  levelling  publicatioii,  and  they  pro* 
mise  due  respect  to  both  churches  and  things,  i  c 
the  editors  do. 

^  If  Bambas  would  write  for  the  Greek  Chronide, 
he  might  have  his  own  price  for  articles. 

^  He  had  a  notion  that  Count  Gamba  was  destined  tote 
unfortunate,— that  he  was  one  of  fhose  ill-starred  person 
with  whom  every  thing  goes  wrong.  In  speaking  of  Ok 
newspaper  to  Parry,  he  said,  "  I  have  subscribed  to  it  t« 
get  rid  of  importunity,  and,  it  may  be,  keep  Gamtih  oat «f 
mischief.   At  any  rate,  he  can  mar  notliiug  that  is  of  k* 


A.  D.   1824. 


LIFE  OP  LORD  BYRON. 


^5 


**  There  is  a  slight  demur  about  Hato's  Toyage,  her 
mother  wishing  to  go  with  her,  which  is  quite  natural, 
and  I  have  not  the  heart  to  refuse  it ;  for  eTen  Maho- 
met made  a  law,  that  in  the  diyision  of  captives,  the 
child  should  never  be  separated  from  the  mother.  But 
this  may  make  a  difference  in  the  arrangement,  al- 
though the  poor  woman  (who  has  lost  half  her  family 
in  the  war)  is,  as  I  said,  of  good  character,  and  of 
mature  age,  so  as  to  render  her  respectability  not 
liable  to  suspicion.  She  has  heard,  it  seems,  from 
Prevesa,  that  her  husband  is  no  Icmger  there.  I  have 
consigned  your  Bibles  to  Dr.  Meyer;  and  I  hope  that 
the  said  Doctor  may  justify  your  confidence ;  neverthe- 
less, I  shall  keep  an  eye  upon  him.  You  may  depend 
upon  my  giving  the  society  as  fair  play  as  Mr  Wilber- 
force  himself  would;  and  any  other  commission  for 
the  good  of  Greece  will  meet  with  the  same  attention 
on  my  part. 

^I  am  tiyingy  with  some  hope  of  eventual  success, 
to  reunite  the  Greeks,  especially  as  the  Turks  are 
expected  in  force,  and  that  shordy.  We  must  meet 
them  as  we  may,  and  fight  it  out  as  we  can. 

^  I  rejoice  to  hear  that  your  school  prospers,  and  I 
assure  you  that  your  good  wishes  are  reciprocal.  The 
weather  is  so  much  finer,  that  I  get  a  good  deal  of 
moderate  exercise  in  boats  and  on  horseback,  and  am 
willing  to  hope  that  my  health  is  not  worse  that  when 
you  kindly  wrote  to  me.  Dr.  Bruno  cai\tell  you  that 
I  adhere  to  your  regimen,  and  more,  for  I  do  not  eat 
aby  meat,  even  fish. 

•*  Believe  me  ever,  8cc. 

**  P.  S.  The  mechanics  (six  ui  number)  were  aU 
pretty  much  of  the  same  mind.  Brownbill  was  but 
€me.  Perhaps  they  are  less  to  blame  than  is  ima- 
gined, sinceOolonel  Stanhope  is  said  to  have  told  them, 
*  thctt  he  could  not  positively  say  their  lives  were 
" '  aitfe*  I  should  like  to  know  where  our  life  is  safe, 
either  here  or  any  where  else?  With  regard  to  a 
place  of  safety,  at  least  such  hermetically-seeded  salfety 
as  these  persons  appeared  to  desiderate,  it  is  not  to 
be  found  in  Greece,  at  any  rate;  but  Missolonghi 
was  supposed  to  be  the  place  where  they  would  be 
useful,  and  their  risk  was  no  greater  than  that  of 
others." 


LETTER  DLV. 


TO  COLONEL  STANHOPE. 

«  Missolonghi,  19th  March,  1824. 
MT  DEAR  STANHOPE, 

^  Prince  Mavrocordato  and  myself  will  go  to  Salona 
to  meet  Ulysses,  and  you  may  be  very  sure  that  P. 
M.  will  accept  any  proposition  for  the  advantage  of 
Greece.  Parry  is  to  answer  iar  himself  on  his  own 
articles;*  if  I  were  to  interfere  with  him,  it  would 
only  stop  the  whole  progress  of  his  exertion,  and  he  is 


*  Colonel  Stanhope  had,  at  the  instance  of  the  Chief 
Odysseus,  written  to.reqaest  that  some  stores  from  the 
laboratory  at  Missolonghi  might  be  sent  to  Athens.  Neither 
Prince  Mayrocordato,  however,  nor  Lord  Byron  considered 
it  prudent,  at  this  time,  to  weaken  their  means  for  defeud- 
faig  Missolonghi,  and  accordingly  sent  back  by  the  mes- 
senger bat  a  few  barrels  of  powder. 


really  doing  all  that  can  be  done  without  more  aid 
from  the  Government. 

**  What  can  be  spared  vrill  be  sent;  but  I  refer  you 
to  Captain  Humphries's  report,  and  to  CountGamba's 
letter  for  details  upon  all  subjects. 

**  In  the  hope  of  seeing  you  soon,  and  deferring 
much  that  will  be  to  be  said  till  then, 

**  Believe  me  ever,  &c. 

**P.  S.  Your  two  letters  (to  me)  are  sent  to  Mr  Barff, 
as  you  desire.  Pray  remember  me  particularly  to 
Trelawney,  whom  I  shall  be  very  much  pleased  to 
see  again." 


LETTER  DLVr. 

TO  MR  BARFF. 

«  March  19th. 

**  As  Count  Mercati  is  under  some  apprehensions 
of  a  direct  answer  to  him  personally  on  Greek  affairs, 
I  reply  (as  you  authorised  me)  to  you,  who  will  have 
the  goodness  to  communicate  to  him  the  enclosed.  It 
is  the  joint  answer  of  Prince  Mavrocordato  and  of  my- 
self, to  Signer  Gcorgio  Sisseni's  propositions.  You 
may  also  add,  both  to  him  and  to  PiEUTuea,  that  I  am 
perfectly  sincere  in  desiring  the  most  amicable  termi- 
nation of  their  internal  dissensions,  and  that  I  believe 
P.  Mavrocordato  to  be  so  also ;  otherwise  I  would 
not  act  with  him,  or  any  other,  whether  native  or  fo- 
reigner. 

"  If  Lord  Guilford  is  at  Zante,  or,  if  he  is  not,  if 
Signor  Tricupi  is  there,  you  would  oblige  me  by 
presenting  my  respects  to  one  or  both,  and  by  telling 
them,  that  from  the  very  first  I  foretold  to  Col. 
Stanhope  and  to  P.  Mavrocordato  that  a  Greek 
newspaper  (or  inde^  any  other)  in  the  present  state 
of  Greece  might  and  probably  would  tend  to  much 
mischief  and  misconstruction,  unless  under  some 
restrictions,  nor  have  I  ever  had  any  thing  to  do  with 
either,  as  a  writer  or  otherwise,  except  as  a  pecuniary 
contributor  to  their  support  on  the  outset,  which  I 
could  not  refuse  to  the  earnest  request  of  the 
projectors.  Col.  Stanhope  and  myself  had 
considerable  differences  of  opinion  on  this  subject, 
and  (what  will  appear  laughable  enough)  to  such  a 
degree,  that  he  charged  me  with  despotic  principles, 
and  I  him  with  ultra  radicalism. 

**Dr.  *  *,  the  editor,  with  his  unrestrained  freedom 
of  the  press,  and  who  has  the  freedom  to  exercise,  an 
unlimited  discretion, — ^not  allowing  any  article  but 
his.  own  and  those  like  them  to  appear,-T4nd  in 
declaiming  against  restricitons,  cuts,  carves,  and 
restricts  (as  they  tell  me)  at  his  own  will  and 
pleasure.  He  is  the  author  of  an  article  against 
Monarchy,  of  which  he  may  have  the  advantage  and 
fame — ^but  they  (the  editors)  will  get  themselves  into 
a  scrape,  if  they  do  not  take  care. 

''Of  all  petty  tyrants,  he  is  one  of  the  pettiest,  as 
are  most  demagogues^  that  ever  I  knew.  He  is  a 
Swiss  by  birth,  and  a  Greek  by  assumption,  having 
married  a  wife  and  changed  his  religion. 

^  I  shall  be  very  glad,  and  am  extremely  anxious 
for  some  favourable  result  to  the  recent  pacific 
overtures  of  the  contending  parties  in  the  Pelopon- 
ueae." 
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LETTER  DLVn. 


TO  MR  BARFF. 


•March  22. 

^  If  the  Greek  deputies  (as  aeems  probable)  hare 
obtained  the  Loan,  the  sums  I  hare  adTanoed  may 
perhaps  be  repaid;  but  it  would  make  no  great 
difference,  as  I  should  still  spend  that  in  the  cause, 
and  more  to  boot — though  I  should  hope  to  better 
purpose  than  paying  off  arrears  of  fleets  that  sail 
away,  and  Suliotes  that  won't  march,  which,  they 
say,  what  has  hitherto  been  advanced  has  been 
employed  in.  But  that  was  not  my  affair,  but  of 
those  who  had  the  disposal  of  affairs,  and  I  could  not 
decently  say  to  them,  'You  shall  do  so  and  so, 
because,  &c.  8cc.  &c.' 

^In  a  few  days  P.  MaTrocordato  and  myself,  with 
a  considerable  escort,  intend  to  proceed  to  Sak>na,  at 
the  request  of  Ulysses  and  the  Chiefs  of  Eastern 
Greece,  and  take  measures  offensive  and  defensive 
for  the  ensuing  campaign.  Mavrocordato  is  almout 
recalled  by  the  new  Govemmenf  to  the  Morea  (to 
take  the  lead,  I  rather  think),  and  they  have  written 
to  propose  to  me,  to  go  either  to  the  Morea  with  him, 
or  to  take  the  general  direction  of  affairs  in  this 
quarter — ^with  General  Londo,  and  any  other  I  may 
choose,  to  form  a  council.  A.  Londo  is  my  old  friend 
and  acquaintance  since  we  were  lads  in  Greece 
together.  It  would  be  difficult  to  give  a  positive 
answer  till  the  Salona  meeting  is  over ,  ^  but  I  am 
willing  to  serve  them  in  any  capacity  they  please, 
either  commanding  or  commanded-^it  is  much  the 
same  to  me,  as  long  as  I  can  be  of  any  presumed  use 
to  them. 

''Excuse  haste ;  it  is  late,  and  I  have  been  several 
hours  on  horseback  in  a  country  so  miry  after  the 
rains,  that  every  hundred  ^ards  brings  you  to  a  ditch, 
of  whose  depth,  width,  colour,  and  contents,  both 
my  horses  and  their  riders  have  brought  away  many 
tokens.** 


LETTER  DLVIII. 

TO  MB  BABFF. 

•March  26tli. 

**  Since  your  intelligence  with  regard  to  the  Greek 
loan,  P.  Mavrocordato  has  shown  to  me  an  extract 
from  some  correspondence  of  his,  by  which  it  would 
appear  that  three  commissioners  are  to  be  named  to 
see  that  the  amount  is  placed  in  proper  hands  for  the 
service  ef  the  country,  and  that  my  name  is  amongst 
the  number.  Of  this,  however,  we  have  as  yet 
only  the  report. 

^  This  commission  is  apparently  named  by  the  Com- 
mittee or  the  contracting  parties  in  England.    I  am  of 

*  To  this  offer  of  theGoremment  to  appoint  him  Gover- 
nor-General of  Greece  ( that  is.  of  the  enfranchised  part  of 
the  Continent,  with  the  exception  of  the  Morea  and  the 
Islands)^  his  answer  was  tliat "  he  was  first  going  to  Salona, 
apd  that  afterwards  he  would  be  at  their  commands ;  that 
be  could  bare  no  difBcnlty  in  accepting  any  of9ce,  provid- 
,  ed  he  could  persuade  himself  that  any  good  would  result 
from  it.* 


opinion  that  such  a  commissioa  wiQ  be  necenq 
the  office  will  be  both  delicate  and  difficult. 
weather,  which  has  lately  been  equinoctial,  iiai || 
the  country,  and  will  probably  retard  our  proei^ 
to  Sak>na  for  some  days,  till  the  road  becomai 
practicable. 

**■  You  were  already  apprized  that  P.  MaTiwd 
and  myself  had  been  invited  to  a  conference  bj  0|i 
and  the  Chie&  of  Eastern  Greece.  I  bear  (ad) 
indeed  consulted  cm  the  subject)  that  in  case  tbe  M 
tance  of  the  first  advance  oCthe  Loan  should  notui 
inunediately,  the  Greek  O^ieral  Government  nen 
try  to  raise  some  thousand  dollars  in  tbe  islands ki 
interim,  to  be  repaid  from  the  earliest  instalmok  i 
their  arrivaL  What  prospect  of  snocen  thcf  ■ 
have,  or  on  vrhat  conditions^  you  can  tell  better  I 
me :  I  suppose,  if  the  Loan  be  confirmed,  nnedi 
might  be  done  by  them,  but  subject  of  coune  to  i 
usual  terms.  You  can  ]et  them  and  me  know  j 
opinion.  There  is  an  imperious  necessity  fv  i 
national  fund,  and  that  speedily,  otherwise  wlat 
be  done  ?  Hie  auxiliary  corps  oi  about  two  hn 
men  paid  by  me,  are,  I  believe,  the  sole  regoU; 
properly  furnished  vnth  the  money,  due  to 
weekly,  and  the  officers  monthly.  It  is  tin 
the  Greek  Government  gives  their  ratimis,  b 
have  had  three  mutinies,  owing  to  the  badoea 
bread,  which  neither  native  nor  stranger  couli 
ticate  (nor  dogs  either),  and  there  is  still  great  di 
in  obtaining  them  even  provisions  of  any  kind. 

''There  is  a  dissension  among  the  Germans 
the  conduct  of  the  agents  of  their  Committee, 
examination*  amongst  themselves  instituted, 
the  result  may  be  cannot  be  anticipated,  exo 
it  vrill  end  in  a  row,  of  course,  as  usuaL 

**  The  English  are  all  very  amicable  as  f 
know;  we  get  on  too  with  the  Greeks  very  \a 
always  making  allowance  for  circumstances; 
have  no  quarrels  with  the  foreigners.** 

During  the  month  of  March  tliere  occurred  b 
besides  what  is  mentioned  in  these  letters^  tbi 
requires  to  be  dwelt  upon  at  any  length,  or  ii 
After  the  failure  of  his  design  against  Lepai 
two  great  obiects  of  his  daily  thoughts  were, 
pairs  of  the  fortifications  of  Missolonghi,  ^ 
formation  of  a  brigade  ;-^the  one,  with  a  view 
defensive  measures  as  were  alone  Kkely  to  b 
for  during  the  present  campaign ;  and  the  < 
preparation  for  those  more  active  enterprise 
he  still  fondly  flattered  himself  he  should  unde 
the  next.  **  He  looked  forward  (says  Mr.  Pa 
the  recovery  of  his  health  and  spirits,  to  the  r 
the  fine  weather,  and  the  commencement  of  t 
paign,  when  he  proposed  to  take  the  field  at  1 
of  bis  own  brigade,  and  the  troops  which  the  < 
ment  of  Greece  were  to  place  under  his  ordei 

*  The  generoas  zeal  with  which  he  applied  himst 
important  object  will  be  understood  from  the  1 
statement.  *  On  reporting  to  Liord  Byron  what  \ 
might  be  done,  he  orderecl  me  to  draw  np  a  plan  foi 
the  fortifications  in  thorough  repair,  and  to  accoi 
with  an  estimate  of  the  expense.  It  was  agree 
should  make  the  estimate  only  one  third  of  what  I 
would  be  the  actual  expense ;  and  if  that  third  coal 
cured  from  the  magistrates.  Lord  Byron  undertook 
to  pay  the  remainder." 


▲.  D.  1824 
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With  that  thanklessoess  which  too  often  waits  on 
disinterested  actions,  it  has  been  sometimes  tauntingly 
remarked,  and  in  quarters  from  whence  a  more  gene- 
rous judgment  might  be  expected^^  that,  after  ail, 
Lord  Byron  effected  but  little  for  Greece : — as  if  much 
could  be  effected  by  a  single  individual,  and  in  so 
short  a  time,  for  a  cause  which,  fought  as  it  has  been 
almost  incessantly  through  the  six  years  since  his 
death,  has  required  nothing  less  than  the  intervention 
of  all  the  great  Powers  of  Europe  to  give  it  a  chance 
of  success,  and,  even  so,  has  not  yet  succeeded.  That 
Byron  himself  was  under  no  delusion  as  to  the  import- 
ance of  his  own  soUtary  aid, — that  he  knew,  in  a 
struggle  like  this,  there  must  be  the  same  prodigality 
of  means  towards  one  great  end  as  is  observable  in 
the  still  grander  operations  of  nature,  where  indivi- 
duals are  as  nothing  in  the  tide  of  events, — that  such 
was  his,  at  once,  philosophic  and  melancholy  view  of 
his  own  sacrifices,  I  have,  I  trust,  clearly  shown.  But 
that,  during  this  s||ort  period  of  action,  he  did  not  do 
well  and  wisely  all  that  man  could  achieve  in  the 
time,  and  under  the  circumstances,  is  an  assertion 
which  the  noble  facts  here  recorded  fully  and  trium- 
phantly disprove.  He  knew  that,  placed  as  he  was, 
his  measiu-es,  to  be  wise,  must  be  prospective,  and 
from  the  nature  of  the  seeds  thus  sown  by  him,  the 
benefits  that  were  to  be  expected  must  be  judged. 
To  reconcile  the  rude  Chiefs  to  the  Government  and 
to  each  other ; — to  infuse  a  spirit  of  humanity,  by  his 
example,  into  their  warfare ; — to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  employment  of  the  expected  Loan,  in  a  manner 
most  calculated  to  call  forth  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try ;— -to  put  the  fortifications  of  Missolonghi  in  such 
a  state  of  repair  as  might,  and  eventuaUy  did,  render 
it  proof  against  the  besieger  ;-^to  prevent  those  infrac- 
tions of  neutrality,  so  tempting  to  the  Greeks,  which 
brought  their  Government  in  collision  with  the  Ionian 
authorities,^  and  to  restrain  all  such  licence  of  the  Press 
as  might  indispose  the  Courts  of  Europe  to  their  cause  t 
— such  were  the  important  objects  which  he  had  pro- 
posed to  himself  to  accomplish,  and  towards  which, 
in  this  brief  interval,  and  in  the  midst  of  such  dissen- 
sions and  hindrances,  he  had  already  made  consi* 
derable  and  most  promising  progress.  But  it  would 
be  unjust  to  close  even  here  the  bright  catalogue  of 
his  services.  It  is,  after  all,  not  with  the  span  of 
mortal  life  that  the  good  achieved  by  a  name  immortal 
ends.  The  charm  acts  into  the  f  uture,-^it  is  an  auxi- 
liary through  all  time ;  and  the  inspiring  example  of 
Byron,  as  a  martyr  of  liberty,  is  for  ever  firttohly  em- 
balmed in  his  glory  as  a  poet 

From  the  period  of  his  attack  in  February,  he  had 
been,  from  time  to  time,  indisposed ;  and,  more  than 
once,  had  complained  of  vertigos,  which  made  him  feel, 
he  said,  as  if  intoxicated.  He  was  also  frequently 
affected  with  nervous  sensations,  with  shiverihgs  and 

«  Articles  in  the  Times  newspaper,  Foreii^n  Qoarterly 
Review,  &c. 

fin  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  Lord  Sidney  Osborne, 
enclosing  one,  on  the  sabject  of  these  infractions,  from 
Prince  Mavrocordato  to  Sir  T.  Maitlaud,  Lord  Byron  says 

«You  most  all  be  persuaded  how  difficult  Jt  is,  under 

ex-isting  circumstances,  for  the  Greeks  to  keep  up  disci- 
pline, however  they  may  be  all  disposed  to  do  so.  I  am 
doing  all  I  con  to  convince  them  of  the  necessity  of  the 
strictest  observance  of  the  regulations  of  the  Islands,  and 
I  trust,  with  some  effect.* 


tremors,  which,  though  apparently  the  effects  of  exr 
cessive  debility,  he  himself  attributed  to  fulness  oi 
habit.  Proceeding  upon  this  notion,  he  had,  ever  since 
his  arrival  in  Greece,  abstained  almost  wholly  from  ani- 
mal food,  and  eat  of  little  else  but  dry  toast,  vegetables, 
and  cheese.  With  the  same  fear  of  becoming  fat, 
which  had  in  his  young  days  haunted  him,  he  almost 
every  morning  measured  himself  round  the  wrist  and 
waist,  and  whenever  he  found  these  parts,  as  he 
thought,  enlarged,  took  a  strong  dose  of  medicine. 

Exertions  had,  as  we  have  seen,  been  made  by  his 
friends  at  Cephalonia,  to  induce  him,  without  delay, 
to  return  to  that  island,  and  take  measures,  while  there 
was  yet  time,  for  the  re-establishment  of  his  health. 
^  But  these  entreaties  (says  Count  Gamba)  produced 
just  the  contrary  e£^ct ;  for  in  proportion  as  Byron 
thought  his  position  more  perilous,  he  the  mwe  re- 
solved upon  remaining  where  he  was."  In  the  midst 
of  all  this,  too,  the  natural  flow  of  his  spirits  in  society 
seldom  deserted  him ;  and  whenever  a  trick  upon  any 
of  his  attendants,  or  associates,  suggested  itself,  he 
was  as  ready  to  play  the  mischief-loving  boy  as  ever. 
His  engineer,  Parry,  having  been  much  alarmed  by 
the  earthquake  they  had  experienced,  and  still  con- 
tinuing in  constant  apprehension  of  its  return,  Lord 
Byron  contrived,  as  they  were  all  sittbg  together  one 
evening,  to  have  some  barrels  full  of  cannon-balls 
trundled  through  the  room  above  them,.and  laughed 
heartily  as  he  would  have  done,  when  a  Harrow  boy, 
at  the  ludicrous  effect  which  this  deception  produced 
(m  the  poor  frightened  engineer. 

Every  day,  however,  brought  new  trials  both  of  his 
health  and  temper.  The  constant  rains  had  rendered 
the  swamps  of  Missolonghi  almost  impassable; — an 
alarm  of  plague,  which,  about  the  middle  of  March, 
was  circulated,  made  it  prudent,  for  some  time,  to 
keep  within  doors ;  and  he  was  thus,  week  after  week, 
deprived  of  his  accustomed  air  and  exercise.  The 
only  recreation  he  had  recourse  to  was  that  of  playing 
with  his  favourite  dog.  Lion;  and,  in  the  evening, 
going  through  the  exercise  of  drilling  with  his  officers, 
or  practising  at  single- stick. 

At  the  same  time,  the  demands  upon  his  exertions, 
personal  and  pecuniary,  poured  in  from  all  sides, 
while  the  embarrassments  of  his  public  position  every 
day  increased.  The  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his 
plan  for  the  reconciliation  of  all  parties  had  been  the 
rivalry  so  long  existing  between  Mavrocordato  and 
the  Eastern  Chiefs ;  and  this  difficulty  was  now  not  a 
little  heightened  by  the  part  taken  by  Qolonel  Stan- 
hope and  Mr.  Trelawney,  who,  having  allied  them- 
selves with  Odysseus,  the  most  powerful  of  these 
Chieftains,  were  endeavouring  actively  to  detach 
Lord  Byron  from  Mavrocordato,  and  inlist  him  in 
their  own  views.  This  schism  was, — to  say  the  least 
of  it, — ^ill-timed  and  unfortunate.  For,  as  Prince 
Mavrocordato  and  Lord  Byron  were  now  acting  in 
complete  harmony  with  the  Government,  a  co-opera- 
tion of  all  the  other  English  agents  on  the  same  side 
would  have  had  the  effect  of  assuring  a  preponder- 
ance to  this  party(which  was  that  of  the  civil  and  com- 
mercial interests  all  through  Greece)  that  might,:  by 
strengthening  the  hands  of  the  ruling  power,  have 
afforded  some  hope  of  vigour  and  consistency  in  its 
movements.  By  this  division,  however,  the  English 
lost  their  casting  weight ;  and  not  only  marred  what- 
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ever  Uttle  chance  they  might  hare  had  of  extinguishing 
the  dissensions  (A  the  Greeks,  bat  exhibited,  most 
unseasonably,  an  example  of  dissensbn  among  thrai- 
seives. 

The  risit  to  Salooa,  in  which,  though  distrustful  of 
the  intended  Military  Congress,  Mavrocordato  had 
consented  to  accompany  Lord  Byron,  was,  as  ^the 
f(Nregoing  letters  hare  mentioned,  delayed  by  the 
floods, — ^the  riTer  Fidari  having  become  so  swollen  as 
not  to  be  fordable.  In  the  mean  time,  dangers,  both 
from  within  and  without,  threatened  Missolonghi. 
The  Turkish  fleet  had  again  come  forth  from  the 
Oul^  while,  in  concert,  it  was  apprehended,  with 
this  resumption  of  the  blockade,  insurrectionary 
moTements,  instigated,  as  was  afterwards  known, 
by  the  malcontents  of  the  Morea,  manifested  them- 
selves formidably  both  in  the  town  and  its  neighbour- 
hood. The  fiist  cause  for  alarm  was  the  landing,  in 
canoes,  firom  Anatolico  of  a  party  of  armed  men,  the 
followers  of  Cariascachi  of  that  place,  who  came  to 
demand  retribution  from  the  people  of  Missolonghi 
for  some  injury  that,  in  a  late  afiray,  had  been  in- 
flicted on  one  of  their  clan.  It  was  also  rumoured 
that  300  Suliotes  were  marching  upon  the  town ;  and 
the  following  morning,  news  came  that  a  party  of 
these  wild  warriors  had  actually  seized  upon  Basiladi, 
a  fortress  that  commands  the  port  of  Missolonghi, 
while  some  of  the  soldiers  of  Cariascachi  had,  in  the 
course  of  the  night,  arrested  two  of  the  Primates^ 
and  carried  them  to  Anatolico.  The  tumult  and 
indignation  that  this  intelligence  produced  was  uni- 
versal. All  the  shops  were  shut,  and  the  bazaars 
deserted.  ^Lord  Byron,**  says  Count  Gamba,^  or- 
dered his  troops  to  continue  under  arms ;  but  to  pre- 
serve the  strictest  neutrality,  virithout  mixing  in  any 
quarrel,  either  by  actions  or  words." 

During  this  crisis,  the  weather  had  become  suflS- 
ciently  favourable  to  admit  of  bis  paying  the  visit  to 
Salona,  which  he  had  purposed.  But,  as  his  depar- 
ture at  such  a  juncture  might  have  the  appearance  of 
abandoning  Missolonghi,  he  resolved  to  wait  the  dan- 
ger out.  At  this  time  the  following  letters  were 
written. 


LETTER  DLIX. 

TO  MR  BAR|F. 

*ApriV3d. 

''There  is  a  quarrel,  not  yet  settled,  between  the 
citizens  and  some  of  Cariascachi's  people,  which  has 
already  produced  some  blows.  I  keep  ray  people 
quite  neutral ;  but  have  ordered  them  to  be  on  their 
guard. 

**  Some  days  ago  we  had  an  Italian  private  soldier 
drummed  out  for  thieving.  The  German  officers 
wanted  to  flog  him;  but  1  flatly  refused  to  permit 
the  use  of  the  stick  or  whip,  and  delivered  him  over  to 
the  police.*    Since  then  a  Prussian  officer  rioted  in 


*  *  Lord  Byron  declared  that,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
no  barbarous  usages,  however  adopted  even  by  some  civi- 
lised people.should  be  introduced  into  Greece ;  especially  as 
such  a  mode  of  punishment  would  disfnist  rather  than  re- 
form. We  hit  upon  an  expedient  which  favoured  our  mi- 
litary discipline :  but  it  required  not  ouly  kl\  Lord  Byron's 


his  lodgings ;  and  I  put  him  under  arrest,  acoa 
the  order.  This,  it  appears,  did  not  please  1 
man  confederation :  but  I  stuck  by  my  text;  ai 
given  them  plainly  to  understand,  that  those  y 
not  choose  to  be  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  < 
and  service,  may  retire ;  but  that  in  all  that  I 
do,  I  will  see  them  obeyed  by  foreigner  or  oati 
''I  wish  something  was  heard  of  the  arriTal 
of  the  Loan,  for  there  is  a  plentiful  dearth  o 
thing  at  present" 


LETTER   DLX. 

TO  MR  BARFP» 

,  'Apr 

^  Since  I  wrote,  we  have  had  some  tumi 
with  the  citizens  and  Cariascachi's  people,  i 
are  under  arms,  our  boys  and  alL  They  neai 
on  me  and  fifty  of  my  lads,*  by  n)istake,  asu 
taking  our  usual  excursion  into  the  country, 
matters  are  settled  or  subsiding ;  but  about  ( 
ago,  the  father-in-law  of  the  landlord  of  tb 
where  I  am  lodged  (one  of  the  Primates  thes 
lord  is)  was  arrested  for  high  treason. 

**They  are  in  conclave  still  with  Mavro 
and  we  have  a  number  of  new  faces  from  t 
come  to  assist,  they  say.  Gunboats  and  bat 
ready,  &c. 

**The  row  has  had  one  good  efiect— it 
thefti  on  the  alert.    What  is  to  become  of  th 
in-law,  I  do  not  know;  nor  what  he  hasd(me,< 
but 

'  'Tis  a  very  fine  thing  to  be  father-in-law 
To  a  very  magnificent  three-tail'd  basbai 

eloquence,  but  his  authority,  to  prevail  npon  our 
to  accede  to  it.  The  culprit  had  his  uniform  st 
his  back,  in  presence  of  his  comrades,  and  was  a 
marched  through  the  town  with  a  label  on  his  bed 
ing,  both  in  Greek  and  Italian,  the  nature  of  hi 
after  which  he  was  given  up  to  the  regular  pol 
example  of  severity,  tempered  by  a  humane  s] 
dncAl  the  best  effect  upon  our  soldiers,  as  well  ai 
citizens  of  the  town.  But  it  was  very  near  cansi 
disagreeable  circumstance ;  for,  in  the  course  of 
ing,  some  very  high  words  passed  on  the  snhiec 
three  Englishmen,  two  of  them  ofiRcers  of  our  I 
consequence  of  which  cards  were  exchanged,  and 
were  to  have  been  fought  the  next  morning.  L 
did  not  hear  of  this  till  late  at  night :  but  he  in 
ordered  me  to  arrest  both  parties,  which  I  ac 
did ;  and,  after  some  difficulty,  prevailed  on  then 
hands.»-.i4«CoDNT  Gamba's  Narrative. 

*  "A  corps  of  fifty  Suliotes  which  he  had,  almost  < 
his  arrival  at  Missolonghi,  kept  about  him  as  a  bo 
A  large  outer  room  of  his  house  was  appropriate* 
troops ;  and  their  carbines  were  suspended  along 
*  In  this  room  ( says  Mr  Parry),  and  among  these 
diers.  Lord  Byron  was  accustomed  to  walk  a  g 
particularly  in  wet  weather,  accompanied  by  his 
dog,  Lion.* 

When  he  rode  out,  these  fifty  Suliotes  attendc 
foot ;  and  though  they  carried  their  carbines,  *  i 
always,*  says  the  same  authority,  «able  to  keei 
the  horses  at  full  speed.  The  captain,  and  a  cen 
ber,  preceded  his  lordship,  who  rode  accompani 
side  by  Count  Gamba,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Gn 
preter.  Behind  him,  also  on  horseback,  came  t 
servants,— generally  his  black  groom,  and  Tita,-4) 
ed  like  the  chasseurs  usually  seen  behind  the  ca 
ambassadors,  and  another  division  of  his  gvard  < 
cavalcade."— Parrv's  Last  Days  of  hord  Byron. 

t  This  man  had,  it  seems,  on  his  way  from 
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lan  in  Bkiebeerd  says  and  sings.  I  wrote  to 
tn  matters  at  length,  some  days  ago ;  the  let- 
letters,  you  will  receive  with  this.  We  are 
I  to  hear  more  of  the  Loan ;  and  it  is  some 
ce  I  have  had  any  letters  (at  least  ofaninte- 
description)  from  Englaod,  excepting  one  of 
ruary,  from  Bownng  (of  no  great  importance). 
St  dates  are  of  9bre,  or  of  the  6th  lObre.,  four 
exactly.  I  hope  you  get  on  well  in  the  Islands: 
>st  of  us  are,  or  have  been,  more  or  less  iudis' 
latives  as  well  as  foreigners." 


LETTER  DLXL 

to  MR  BARF^.  ^ 

•April  7th. 
Greeks  here  of  the  Government  have  been 
ne  for  more  money  ."**  As  I  have  the  brigade 
tain,  and  tfie  campaign  is  apparently  now  to 
id  as  I  have  already  spent  30,000  dollars  in 
onths  upon  them  in  one  way  or  another,  and 
secially  as  their  public  loan  has  succeeded,  so 
y  ought  not  to  draw  from  individuals  at  that 
ave  given  them  a  refusal,  and — as  they  would 
i  that, — another  refusal  in  terms  of  consi- 
siDcerity. 

>y  wish  now  to  try  in  the  Islands  for  a  few 
d  dollars  on  the  ensuing  loan.  If  you  can 
em,  perhaps^you  will  (in  the  way  of  iiifohna- 
any  rate),  and  I  will  see  that  you  have  fair 
It  still  I  do  not  advise  you,  except  to  act  as 
ise.  Almost  every  thing  depends  upon  the 
and  the  speedy  arrival,  of  a  portion  of  the 
keep  peace  among  themselves.  If  they  can 
e  sense  to  do  this,  I  think  that  they  will  be  a 
ind  better  for  any  force  that  can  be  brought 
them  for  the  present.  We  are  all  doing  as 
we  can.** 

1  be  perceived  from  these  letters,  that  besides 
It  and  general  interests  of  the  cause,  which 
themselves  sufficient  to  absorb  all  his  thoughts, 
also  met,  on  every  side,  in  the  details  of  his 
r  every  possible  variety  of  obstruction  and 
on  that  rapacity,  turbulence,  and  treachery 
irow  in  his  way.  Such  vexations,  too,  as 
lave  been  trying  to  the  most  robust  health, 
upon  a  frame  already  marked  out  for  death ; 
we  help  feeling,  while  we  contemplate  this 
le  of  his  life,  that,  much  as  there  is  in  it  to 
to  wonder  at,  and  glory  in,  there  is  also  much 
ikens  sad  and  most  distressful  thouglits.    In 

r  Anatolico,  and  held  several  conferences  with 
:hi.  I^e  had  long  been  suspected  ofbeingaspy; 
iiien  found  upon  him  confirmed  the  suspicion, 
nsequence  of  the  mutinous  proceedings  of  Carias- 
sople,  most  of  the  neighbouring  chieftains  basteif- 
assistance  of  the  Government,  and  bad  already 
view  marched  to  Anatolico  near  2000  men.  But, 
opportune  the  arrival  of  such  a  force,  they  were 
f  fresh  embarrassment,  as  there  was  a  total  want 
ons  for  their  daily  maintenance.  It  was  in  this 
;y  that  the  Governor,  Primates,  and  Chieftains 
arse,  as  here  stated,  to  their  usual  source  of 


a  situation  more  than  any  other  calling  for  sympathy 
and  care,  we  see  him  cast  among  strangers  and  mer- 
cenaries, without  either  nurse  or  friend  ;*— the  self-col- 
lectedness  of  woman  being,  as  we  shall  find,  wanting 
for  the  fof  mer  office,  and  the  youth  and  inexperience 
of  Count  Gamba  unfitting  him  wholly  for  the  other. 
The  very  firmness  with  which  a  position  so  lone  and 
disheartening  was  sustained,  servos,  by  interesting 
us  more  deeply  in  the  man,  to  increase  our  sympathy, 
till  we  ahnost  forget  admiration  in  pity,  and  half  regret 
that  he  should  have  been  great  at  such  a  cost. 

The  Qnly  circumstances  that  had  for  some  time  oc- 
curred to  give  him  pleasure  were,  as  regarded  public 
affairs,  the  news  of  the  successful  progress  of  the 
Loan,  and,  in  his  personal  relations,  some  favourable 
intelligence  which  he  had  received,  after  a  long  inter- 
ruption of  communication,  respecting  his  sister  and 
daughter.  The  former,  he  learned,  had  been  se- 
riously indisposed  at  the  very  time  of  his  own  fit,  but 
had  now  entirely  recovered.  While  delighted  at  this 
news,  he  could  not  help,  at  the  same  time,  remarking, 
with  his  usual  tendency  to  such  superstitious  feelings^ 
how  strange  and  striking  was  the  coincidence. 

To  those  who  have,  from  his  childhood,  traced  him 
through  these  pages,  it  must  be  manifest,  I  think,  that 
Lord  Byron  was  not  formed  to  be  long-lived.  Whe- 
ther from  any  hereditary  defect  in  his  organization, — 
as  he  hunself,  from  the  circumstance  of  both  his  pa- 
rents having  died  young,  concluded, — or  from  those 
violent  means  he  so  early  took  to  counteract  the  natu- 
ral tendency  of  Jiis  habit,  and  reduce  himself  to  thin- 
ness, he  was,  almost  every  year,  as  we  have  seen 
subject  to  attacks  of  indisposition;  by  more  than  one 
of  which  his  life  was  seriously  endangered.  The  ca- 
pricious course  which  he  at  all  times  pursued  respect- 
ing diet, — ^his  long  fastings,  his  expedients  for  the 
allayment  of  hunger,  his  occasional  excesses  in  the 
most  uifwholesome  food,  and,  during  the  latter  part 
of  his  residence  in  Italy,  his  indulgence  in  the  use  of 
spirituous  beverages,— all  this  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  hurtful  and  undermining  to  his  health ;  while  his 
constant  recourse  to  medicine — daily,  as  it  appears, 
and  in  large  quantities — both  evinced  and,  no  doubt, 
increased  the  derangement  of  his  digestion.  When 
to  all  this  we  add  the  wasteful  wear  of  spirits  and 
strength  from  the  slow  corrosion  of  sensibility,  the 
warfare  of  the  passions,  and  the  workings  of  a  mind 
that  allowed  itself  no  sabbath,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  vital  principle  in  him  should  so  soon 
have  burnt  out,  or  that^  at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  he 
should  have  had — as  he  hinuself  drearily  expresses  it — 
^an  old  feel.''  To  feed  the  flame,  the  all-absorbing 
flame,  of  his  genius,  the  whole  powers  of  his  nature, 
physical  as  well  as  moral,  were  sacrificed ; — to  present 
that  grand  and  costly  conflagration  to  the  world's  eyes, 
in  which, 

"  Glittering,  like  a  palace  set  on  tire, 
His  glory,  while  it  shone,  but  ruined  him  I  "* 

It  was  on  the  very  day  when,  as  I  have  mentioned, 
the  intelligence  of  his  sister's  recovery  reached  him, 
that,  having  been  for  the  last  three  or  four  days  pre- 
vented from  taking  exercise  by  the  rains,  he  resolved, 
though  the  weather  still  looked  threatening,  to  ven- 
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tare  out  on  horseback.  Three  miles  from  MIsboUhi- 
ghi  Count  Gambft  and  himself  were  orertaken  by  a 
heaTy  shower,  and  returned  to  the  town  walk  wet 
through  and  in  a  state  of  violent  perspiratioa.  It 
had  been  their  usual  practice  to  dismount  at  the 
walls  and  return  to  their  houxe  in  a  boat ;  but,  on  this 
day.  Count  Gamba,  representing  to  Lord  Byron  how 
dangerous  it  would  be,  warm  as  he  then  was,  to  sit 
exposed  so  long  to  the  rain  in  a  boat,  entreated  of 
him  to  go  back  the  whole  way  on  horseback.  To 
this,  however,  Lord  Byron  would  not  consent;  but 
said,  laughingly,  **  I  shouki  make  a  pretty  soklier  in- 
deed, if  I  were  to  care  for  such  a  trifle."  They  ac- 
cordingly dismounted  and  got  into  the  boat  as 
usual. 

About  two  hours  after  his  return  home  he  was 
seized  with  a  shuddering,  and  comphuned  of  fever 
and  rheumatic  pains.  ^  At  eight  that  evening,"  says 
Count  Gamba,  **  I  entered  his  room.  He  was  lying 
on  a  sofa  restless  and  melancholy.  He  said  to  me,  *  I 
8u£fer  a  great  deal  of  pain.  I  do  not  care  for  death, 
but  these  agonies  I  cannot  bear.'" 

The  foUowing  day  he  rose  at  his  accustomed  hour, 
^-transacted  business,  and  was  even  able  to  take  his 
ride  in  the  olive  woods,  accompanied,  as  usual,  by 
his  long  train  of  Suliotes.  He  complained,  however, 
of  perpetual  shudderings,  and  had  no  appetite.  On 
his  return  home,  he  remarked  tp  Fletcher  that  his 
saddle,  he  thought,  had  not  been  perfectly  dried  since 
yesterday's  wetting,  and  that  he  felt  himself  the  worse 
for  it.  This  was  the  hist  time  he  ever  crossed  the 
threshold  alive.  In  the  evening  Mr  Pinlay  and  Mr 
Millingen  called  upqn  him.  **  He  was  at  first  (says 
the  latter  gentleman)  gayer  than  usual ;  but  on  a 
sudden  became  pensive." 

On  the  evening  of  the  11th  his  fever,  which  was 
pronounced  to  bfi  rheumatic,  increased ;  and  on  the 
12th  he  kept  his  bed  all  day,  complaining  that  he 
could  not  sleep,  and  taking  no  nourishment  whatever. 
The  two  following  days,  though  the  fever  had  appa- 
rently diminished,  he  became  still  more  weak*  and 
Buflered  much  from  pains  in  the  head. 

It  was  not  till  the  14th  that  his  physician.  Doctor 
Bnmo,  finding  the  sudorifics  which  he  had  hitherto 
employed  to  be  unavailing,  began  to  urge  upon  his 
patient  the  necessity  of  being  bled.  Of  this,  how- 
ever^ Lord  Byron  would  not  hear.  He  had  evidently 
but  little  reliance  on  his  medical  attendant,  and  from 
the  specimens  this  young  man  has  since  given  of  his 
intellect  to  the  world,  it  is,  indeed,  lamentable, — 
supposing  skill  to  have  been,  at  this  moment,  of  any 
avail, — that  a  life  so  precious  shouki  have  been  in- 
trusted to  such  ordinary  hands.  ^It  was  on  this 
day,  I  think,"  says  Count  Gamba,  **  that,  as  I  Was 
sittibg  near  him  on  his  sofa^  he  said  to  me,  *  I  was 
afraid  I  was  losing  my  memory,  and,  in  order  to  try, 
I  attempted  to  repeat  some  Latin  verses  with  the 
English  translation^  which  I. have  not  endeavoured 
to  recollect  smce  I  was  at  schooL  I  remembered 
them  all  except  (he  last  word  of  one  of  the  hexa- 
meters.' " 

To  the  faithful  Fletcher,  the  idea  of  his  master's 
life  being  in  danger  seems  to  have  occurred  some 
days  befoj^e  it  struok  either  Count  Gamba  or  the 
physician'  So  little,  according  to  his  friend's  narra- 
tive, had  such  a  suspicion  crossed  Lord  Byron's  6wn 
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mind,  that  he  even  expressed  himself  **  rather  gU  i 
his  fever,  as  it  might  cure  him  of  his  tendency  toqi^ 
lepsy."    To  Fletcher,  however,  it  appears,  he  ii 
professed,  more  than  once,  strong  doubts  as  to  Ik 
nature  ctf  his  c(HnpIaint  being  so  slight  as  the  plqii 
cian  seemed  to  suppose  it,  and  on  his  semuat  res» 
ing  his  entreaties  that  he  would  send  for  DocH 
Thomas  to  Zante,  made  no  further  oppositk»;t]mi^ 
still,  out  of  consideration  for  those  gentlemeo, hen- 
ferred  him  on  the  subject  to  Doctor  Bruno  and  Mr 
Millingen.    Whatever  might  have  been  the  adni- 
tage  or  satisCsctkm  (^  this  step,  U  was  now  rendoed 
wholly  impossible  by  the  weather,  such  a  hurricue 
bk>wing  into  the  port  that  not  a  ship  could  get  o«. 
The  rain,  too,  descended  in  torrents,  and  betwea 
the  floods  on  the  land-side  and  the  siroceo  from  tk 
sea,  Missofonghi  vras,  for  the  moment,  a  pestilestU 
prison. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Mr  Millingen  was,  for 
the  first  time,  according  to  his  own  account,  isiiiei 
to  attend  I^rd  Byron  in  his  medisal  capacitj,-lii 
visit  on  the  lOth  being  so  Kttle,  as  he  states,  proC» 
sional,  that  he  did  not  even,  on  that  occasioo,{ieelVii 
lordship's  pulse.  The  great  object  for  which  he  mi 
now  called  in,  and  rather,  it  would  seem,  by  Fletcher 
than  Doctor  JBruno,  was  for  the  purpose  of  joiuif 
his  representations  and  remonstrances  to  thein,iii{ 
prevailing  upon  the  patient  to  sufier  himsdf  lobe 
bled, — an  operation  now  become  absolutely  neeesoi; 
from  the  Increase  of  the  fever,  and  which  Doettr 
Bruno  had,  for  the  last  two  days,  ui^ed  in  vain. 

Holding  gentleness  to  be,  with  a  disposition  Qe 
that  of  Byron,  the  most  effectual  means  of  succeSf 
Mr  Millingen  tried,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  all  tfait 
reasoning  and  persuanon  could  suggest  towards  it- 
taiuing  his  object.  But  his  efibrts  were  fimitless:- 
Lord  Byron,  who  had  now  become  m(Mrbidly  iiiitabk, 
replied  angrily,  but  still  with  afl  his  accustomed  a£at^ 
ness  and  spirit,  to  the  physician*8  observations.  Of 
all  his  prejudices,  he  decbred,  the  strongest  was  thit 
against  bleeding.  His  mother  had  on  her  deathbed 
obtained  from  him  a  promise*  never  to  consent  t0 
being  bled ;  and  whatever  argument  might  be  pRH 
duced,  his  aversion,  he  said,  was  stronger  than  res- 
son.  ^  Besides,  is  it  not,"  he  asked,  **  asserted  by 
Doctor  Reid,  in  his  Elssays,  that  less  slaughta  ii  ef- 
fected by  the  lance  than  the  lancet — that  minute  '»• 
strument  of  mighty  mischief  1  ^  On  Mr  Millmgen  ob- 
serving that  this  remark' related  to  the  treatment  of 
nervous,  but  not  of  inflammatory  complaints,  he  re- 
joined, in  an  angry  tone,  **  Who  is  nervous,  if  I  an 
not  ?  And  do  not  those  other  words  of  his,  too,  ap- 
ply to  my  case,  where  he  says  that  (fatiwing  blood 
from  a  nervous  patient  is  like  loosening  the  chordiof 
a  musical  instrument,  whose  tones  already  fafl  far 
want  of  sufilcient  tension?  Even  before  thisilfaie«» 
you  yourself  know  how  weak  and  irritable  I  had  be- 
come ;— and  bleeding,  by  increasing  this  state,  wQ 
inevitably  kill  me.  Do  with  me  whatever  else  yoQ 
Uke,  but  bleed  me  you  shall  not.  1  have  had  several 
inflammatory  fevers  in  my  life,  and  at  an  age  when 
more  robust  and  plethoric ;  yet  I  got  throu^  thm 
without  bleeding.  This  time,  also,  will  I  take  «y 
chance."  * 

*  It  was  daring  ths  same,  or  some  rimllar  cuaieiMtf  ■ 
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After  much  msoiiiDg  and  repeated  entreaties,  Mr 
MiUingen  at  length  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  him 
a  promise,  that  should  he  feel  his  fef  er  increase  at 
nighty  he  would  allow  Doctcw  Bruno  to  bleed  him. 

During  this  day  he  had  transacted  business  and 
receif  ed  scTeral  letters ;  particularly  one  that  much 
pleased  him  from  the  Turkish  GoTemor,  to  whom  he 
had  sent  the  rescued  prisoners,  and  who,  in  this  com- 
munication,  tlianked  him  for  his  humane  interference, 
and  requested  a  repetition  of  it 

In  the  ef  ening  he  oouTersed  a  good  deal  with  Pftrry , 
who  remained  some  hours  by  his.  bedside.  **He  sat 
up  in  his  bed  (says  this  oflicer),  and  was  then  calm 
and  collected.  He  talked  with  me  on  a  variety  of 
subjects  connected  with  himself  and  his  family ;  he 
spoke  of  his  intentions  as  to  Greece,  his  plans  for  the 
campaign,  and  what  he  should  ultimately  do  for  that 
country.  He  spoke  to  me  about  my  own  adventures. 
He  spoke  of  death  also  with  great  composure,  and 
though  he  did  not  believe  his  end  was  so  very  near, 
diere'wBS  something  about  him  so  serious  and  so 
§rm,  so  resigned  and  composed,  so  difierent  from  any 
thing  I  had  ever  before  seen  in  him,  that  my  mind 
misgave  me,  and  at  times  foreboded  his  speedy  dis- 
solution.*' 

On  revisiting  his  patient  eariy  next  morning,  Mr 
Mlllingen  learned  from,  him,  that  having  passed,  as 
he  thought,  on  the  whole,  a  better  night,  he  had  not 
considered  it  necessary  to  ask  Dr  Bruno  to  bleed 
him.  What  followed,  I  shall,  in  justice  to  Mr  Mil- 
lingen,  give  in  his  own  words.*  ^  I  thought  it  my 
duty  now  to  put  aside  all  consideration  of  his  feelings, 
and  to  declare  sdemnly  to  him,  how  deeply  I  la- 
mented to  see  him  trifle  thus  with  his  life*  and  show 
80  little  resolution.  His  pertmacious  refusal  had  al- 
ready, I  said,  caused  most  precious  tune  to  be  lost ; 
— but  few  hours  of  hope  now.  remained,  and,  unless 
he  submitted  immediately  to  be  bled,  we  could  not 
answer  for  the  consequences.  It  was  true,  he  cared 
not  for  life ;  but  who  could  assure  him  that,  unless 
lie  changed  his  resolution,  the  uncontrolled  disease 
might  not  operate  such  disorganiasation  in  his  system 
as  utterly  and  for  ever  to  deprive  him  of  reason!-^! 
had  now  hit  at  kist  on  the  sensible  chord ;  and, 
partly  annoyed  by  our  importunities,  partly  per- 
suaded* he  cast  at  us  both  the  fiercest  glance  of 
Yexation,  and,  throwing  out  his  arm,  said,  in  the  an- 
griest tone,  *  There— you  are,  I  see,  a  d-rd  set  of 
butchers— >take^vray  as  much  blood  as  you  like,  but 
have  done  with  it.* 

«  We  seized  the  moment  (adds  Mr.  Millingen).and 
drew  about  twenty  ounces.  On  coagulating,  the 
blood  presented,  a  strong  bufify  coat ;  yet  the  relief 
obtained  did  not  correspond  to  the  hopes  we  had 
formed,  and  difting  the  night  the  fever  became 
stronger  than  it  had  been  hitherto.  The  restlessness 
and  agitation  increased,  and  the  patien  t  spoke  several 
times  in  an  incoherent  manner.*^ 

On  the  ffilowing  morning,  the  17th,  the  bleeding 
was  repeated ;  for,  although  the  rheumatic  symptoms 
had  been  completely  removed,  tlie  appearances  of 
inflammation  on  the  brain  were  now  hourly  increasing. 

that  Dr.  Bmnq  also  reports  him  to  have  said,  « If  my  hour 
if  come,  shall  die»  whether  I  lose  my  blood  or  keep  it.* 

*  MS.— This  gentlemaa  is,  I  understand,  about  to  pablish 
the  Narratif  e  from  nvhich  the  above-extract  is  taken. 


Count  Gamba,  who  had  not  for  the  last  two  days 
seen^  him,  being  confined  to  his  own  apartment  by  a 
spnuned  ankle,  now  contrived  to  reach  his  room. 
"His  countenance,"  says  this  gentleman,  **at  once 
awakened  in  me  the  most  drei^ul  suspicions.  He 
was  very  cafan ;  he  talked  to  me  in  the  kindest  manner 
about  my  accident,  but  in  a  hoUow,  sepulchral  tone. 
•Take  care  of  your  foot,'  said  he;  •!  know  by 
experience  how  painful  it  must  be.'  I  could  not 
stay  near  his  bed:  a  flood  of  tears  rushed  into  my 
eyes,  and  I  was  obliged  to  withdraw."  Neither 
Count  Gamba,  indeed,  nor  Fletcher,  appear  to  have 
been  sufficiently  masters  of  themselves  to  do  much 
else  than  weep  during  the  remainder  of  this  afflicting 
scene. 

In  addition  to  the  bleeding,  which  was  repeated 
twice  on  the  17th,  it  was  thought  right  also  to  apply 
blisters  to  the  soles  of  his  feet.  "  When  on  the  point 
of  putting  them  on,"  says  Mr.  Millingen,  "Lord 
Byron  asked  me  whether  it  would  answer  the  purpose 
to  apply  both  on  the  same  leg.  Guessing  immediately 
the  motive  that  led  him  to  ask  this  question,  I  told 
him  that  I  would  pkce  them  above  the  knees.  *  Do 
80,*  he  replied." 

It  is  painful  to  dwell  on  such  details,— but  we  are 
now  approaching  .the  close.  In  addition  to  most  of 
those  sad  varieties  of  wretchedness  which  surround 
aUke  the  grandest  and  humblest  deathbeds,  there 
was  also  in  the  scene  now  passing  around  the  dying 
Byron  such  a  degree  of  confusion  and  uncomfort  as 
renders  it  doubly  dreary  to  contemplate.  There 
having  been  no  person  invested,  since  his  illness,  with 
authority  over  the  household,  neither  order  nor  quiet 
was  maintained  in  his  apartments  Most  of  the 
comfoits  necessary  in  such  an  iUness  were  wanting  ; 
and  those  around  him^  either  unprepared  for* the 
danger,  were,  lik^  Bruno,  when  it  came,  bewildered 
by  it;  or,  like  the  kind-hearted  Fletcher  and  Count 
Gamba,  were  by  their  feelings  rendered  no  less 
helpless. 

"In  all  the  attendants,*^  says  Parry,  "there  was 
the  (Piousness  of  zeal ;  but  owing  to  their  ignorance 
of  each,  other's  language,  their  zeal  only  added  to 
the  confusion.  This  circumstance,  and  the  want  of 
common  necessaries,  made  Lord  Byron's  apartment 
such  a  picture  of  distress  and  even  anguish  during 
the  two  or  three  last  days  of  his  life,  as-1  never 
before  beheld,  and  wish  never  again  to  witness." 

The  ISlh.being  Easter  day,— a  holiday  which  the 
Greeks  celebrate  by  firing  off  muskets  and  artillery, 
-At  was  apprehended  that  this  noise  might  be 
injurious  to  Loj^i  Byron ;  and,  as  a  means  of  attracting 
away  the  crowd  from  the  neighbourhood,  the  artillery 
brigade  were  marched  out  by  IVury,  to  exercise  their 
guns  at  some  distance  from  the  town;  while,  at  the 
same  timf ,  the  toWn-guard,  patrolled  the  streets,  and 
informmg  the  people  of  the  danger  of  their  benefactor, 
entreated  them  to  preserve  all  possible  quiet. 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Lord  Byron 
rose  and  went  into  the  adjoining  rjoom.  He  was  able 
to  walk  across  th«  chambier,  leaning  on  his  servant 
Tita ;.  and,,  when  seated,  asked  for  a  book,  which  the 
servant  brought  him.  After  reading,  howerer,  for  a 
few  minutes,  he  fdund  himself  faint;  and,  again 
taking  Titali  arm,  tottered  into  the  next  room,  aujl 
returued  to  bed. 
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At  this  time  the  physiciaiis,  becombg  still  more 
alarmed,  expressed  a  wish  for  a  consultation ;  and 
proposed  calling  in,  without  delay,  Dr.  Freiber,  the 
medical  assistant  of  Mr.  Milliogen,  and  Luca  Vajpa, 
a  Greek,  the  physician  of  Mavrocordato.  On  hearing 
this,  iiord  Byron  at  first  refused  to  see  them ;  but 
being  informed  that  Marrocordato  advised  it,  he 
said, — ^"Very  well,  let  them  come;  but  let  them 
look  at  me  and  say  nothing.''  This  they  promised, 
and  were  admitted ;  but  when  one  of  them,  on 
feeling  his  pulse,  showed  a  wish  to  speak — 
"  Recollect,"  he  said,  **your  promise,  and  go  away." 

^  It  was  after  this  consultation  of  the  physicians* 
that,  as  it  appeared  to  Count  Gamba,  Lord  Byron 
was,  for  the  first  time,  aware  of  his  approaching  end. 
Mr  Millingen,  Fletcher,  and  Tita,  had  been  standing 
round  his  bed ;  but  the  two  first,  unable  to  restrain 
their  tears,  left  the  room.  Tita  also  wept ;  but,  as 
Oyron  held  his  hand,  could  not  retire.  He,  howeyer, 
turned  away  his  face ;  while  Byron,  looking  at  him 
steadily,  said,  half  smiling,  ^  Oh  questa  e  una  beUa 
scena."  He  then  seemed  to  reflect  a  moment,  and 
exclaimed,  "  Call  Parry."  Almost  immediately  af- 
tei wards,  a  fit  of  delirium  ensued;  and  he  began  to 
talk  wildly,  as  if  he  were  mounting  a  breach  in  an 
assault, — calling  out,  half  in  English,  half  in  Italian, 
"  Forwards— forwards-^courage-^follow  my  exam- 
ple," &c.  &c. 

On  coming  again  to  himself,  he  asked  Fletcher,  who 
had  then  returned  into  the  room,  ^  whether  he  had 
sent  for  Doctor  Thomas,  as  he  desired  ?"  and  the 
servant  answering  intheafl^mative,  he  replied,  **  You 
have  done  right,  for  I  should  like  to  know  what  is  the 
matter  with  me."  He  had,  a  short  time  before,  with 
that  kind  consideration  for  those  about  him  which 
was  one  of  the  great  sources  of  their  lasting  attach- 
ment to  him,  said  to  Fletcher,  ^  I  am  afraid  you  and 
Tita  will  be  ill  with  sitting  up  night  and  day."    It 
was  now  evident  that  he  knew  he  was  dying;  and 
between  his  anxiety  to  make  his  servant  understand 
his  last  wishes,  and  the  rapid  failure  of  bis  powers 
of  utterance,  a  most  painful   scene  ensued.    On 
Fletcher  asking  whether  he  should  bring  pen  and 
paper  to  take  down  his  words — ^  Oh  no,"  he  replied 
— **  there  is  no  time — it  is  now  nearly  over.    Go  to 
my  sister — tell  her — go  to  Lady  Byron — you  will  see 
her,  and  say — ^"  Here  his  voice  faltered,  and  became 
gradually  indistinct ;  notwithstanding  which  he  conti- 
nued still  to  mutter  to  him8elf,for  nearly  twenty  minutes, 
with  much  earnestness  of  manner,  but  in  such  a  tone 
that  only  a  few  words  could  be  distinguished.  These, 
too,  were  only  names, — ^  Augusta" — **  Ada" — "Hob- 
house" — ^  Kinnaird."    He  then  said,  **  Now,  I  have 
told  you  all,"    "  My  lord,"  replied  Fletcher,  **  I  have 
not  understood  a  word  your  lordship  has  been  saying." 
**  Not  understand  me?"  exclaimed  Lord  Byron,  with 
a  look  of  the  utmost  distress,  "  what  a  pity  I— then  it 
is  too  late,  all  is  over."    "  I  hope  not,"  answered 
Fletcher;  "but the  Lord's  will  be  done."    "Yes, 
not  mine,"  said  Byron.    He  then  tried  to  utter  a  few 
words,  of  which  none  were  intelligible,  except  "  my 
sister — ^my  chUd." 
The  decision  adopted  at  the  consultation  had  been, 


*  For  Mr  Millingen's  accoant  of  this  consultation,  see 
Appendix,  p.  519. 
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contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Mr  Millingen  and  Dr  FVeAo; 
to  administer  to  the  patient  a  strong  antispaflMili 
potion,  which,  while  it  produced  sleep,  but  haHcM^ 
perhaps,  death .     In  order  to  persuade  him  into  takii 
this  draught,  Mr  Parry  was  sent  for,^  and,wite 
any  difficulty,  induced  him  to  swallow  a  few  m4 
fuls.  "  When  he  took  my  hand  (says  Pftny),  1  bd 
his  hands  were  deadly  cold.     With  the  aasistaneeil 
Tita  I  endeavoured  gently  to  create  a  little  mm 
in  them ;  and  also  loosened  the  bandage  whidi  m 
tied  round  his  head.     Till  this  was  done  he  stenei 
in  great  pain,  clenched  his  hands  at  times,  gnaiM 
his  teeth,  and  uttered  the  Italian  exclamation  of 'Ak 
Christi!*    He  bore  the  loosening  of  the  bandpusT6 
ly,  and,  after  it  was  loosened,  shed  tears ;  theo  talus 
my  hand  again,  uttered,  a  faint  good  night,  and  nik 
into  a  slumber." 

In  about  half  an  hour  he  again  awoke, wlmi 
second  dose  of  the  strong  infusion  was  administcnd 
to  him.  "  From  those  about  him  (says  Count Gamiii, 
who  was  not  able  to  bear  this  scene  himself)  lei 
lected  that,  either  at  this  time,  or  in  his  former  ioteml 
of  reason,  he  could  be  understood  to  say—'  Pht 
Greece ! — poor  town  !— -my  poor  servants  1'  Aln, 
*Why  was  L  not  aware  of  this  aooner!'and')ij 
hour  is  come !~  I  do  not  care  for  death — ^but  wkj  £i 
I  not  go  home  before  I  came  here?*  At  anothei  te 
he  said, '  There  are  things  which  make  the  woriddor 
to  me  [lo  lascio  qucUcke  cosa  cU  caro  uelnunM: 
for  the  rest,  I  am  content  to  die.'  He  spoke  ikoof 
Greece,  saying,  *  I  have  given  her  my  time,  my  meia, 
my  health^and  now  I  give  her  my  life !-— whatoouU 
I  do  more?*"  + 

It  was  about  six  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  tlwdij 
when  he  said,  "  Now  I  shall  go  to  sleep;"  and  thci 
turning  round  fell  into  that  slumber  from  nhich  ki 
never  awoke.  For  the  next  twenty-four  hours  hekf 
incapable  of  either  sense  or  motion, — ^with  the  excep- 
tion of,  now  and  then,  slight  sjrmptons  of  snfibcatioi, 
during  which  his  servant  raised  his  head,  and  ataqov- 
ter  past  six  o'dock  on  the  following  day,  the  19lh, 
he  was  seen  to  open  his  eyes  and  immediately  tkai 
them  again.  The  physicians  felt  his  pulse— be  im 
no  mcnre! 

To  attempt  to  describe  how  the  intelligence  of  tUi 
sad  event  struck  upon  all  hearts  would  be  as  difficok 
as  it  IB  superfluous*  He,  whom  the  whole  world  wy 
to  mourn,  had  on  the  tears  of  Greece  peculiar  elaki 
— as  it  was  at  her  feet  he  now  laid  down  the  harrcit 
of  such  a  life  of  fame.  To  the  people  of  Miasoloofki, 
who  first  felt  the  shock  that  was  soon  to  spread  throofk 
all  Europe,  the  event  seemed  almost  incredible.  It 
was  but  the  other  day  that  he  had  come  among  tha, 
radiaiit  with  renown, — inspiring  fiuth,  by  his  tsj 
name,  in  those  miracles  of  success  that  were  about  to 
spring  forth  at  the  touch  of  his  ever-powerful  gemoi. 
All  this  had  now  vanished,  like  a  short  drnm:— 

*  From  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  from  (he  teratii 
which  he  is  mentioned  by  Lord  Byron,  it  i# plain  that  tfea 
person  had,  by  his  blunt,  practical  good  sense,  •cqoiiv'  tf 
more  influence  over  his  lordship's  mind  than  waspufri 
by  any  of  the  other  persons  aboat  bim. 

t  It  is  but  right  to  remind  tbc  reader,  tbat  for  the  mjiUf 
here  attributed  to  Lord  Byron,  however  natural  aad  pn 
bable  they  may  appear,  there  is  not  exactly  the  saae  w- 
thority  of  credible  witnesses  by  which  all  the  other  detaikl 
have  given  of  his  last  hours  are  supported. 
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3  wonder  that  the  poor  Greeks,  to  whom 
had  been  such  a  glory,  and  who,  on  the 
\g  of  his  life,  thronged  the  streets,  inquiring 
Lte,  should  regard  the  thunder-storm,  which, 
nent  he  died,  broke  over  the  town,  as  the 
lis  doom,  and,  in  their  superstitious  grief, 
1  other,  ^  The  great  man  is  gone  !**  * 
tfarrocordato,  who  of  all  best  knew  and  felt 
of  his  country's  loss,  and  who  had  to  mourn 
i  friend  of  Greece  and  of  hunself,  on  the 
the  19th  issued  this  melancholy  Proclama- 
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iresent  day  of  festirity  and  rejoicing  has 
le  of  sorrow  and  of  mourning.  The  Lord 
on  departed  this  life  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
after  an  illness  of  ten  days;  his  death 
sed  by  an  inflammatory  fever.  Such  was 
of  his  lordship's  illness  on  the  public  mind, 
isses  had  forgotten  their  usual  recreations 
even  before  the  afflicting  event  was  appre- 

3SS  of  this  illustrious  individual  is  undoubt- 
!  deplored  by  all  Greece;  but  it  must  be 
icially  a  subject  of  lamentation  at  Missolon- 
e  his  generosity  has  been  so  conspicuously 
,  and  of  which  he  had  even  become  a  citizen, 
further  determination  of  participating  in  all 
rs  of  the  war. 

'  body  is  acquainted  with  the  beneficent  acts 
(ship,  and  none  can  cease  to  hail  his  name  as 
real  benefactor. 

,  therefore,  the  final  determination  of  the 
Government  be  known,  and  by  virtue  of  the 
ith  which  it  has  been  pleased  to  invest  me, 
decree, 

'o-morrow  morning,  at  daylight,  thirty-seven 
uns  will  be  fired  from  the  Grand  Battery, 
number  which  corresponds  with  the  age  of 
ious  deceased. 

All  the  public  offices,  even  the  tribunals,  are 
closed  for  three  successive  days. 
AU  the  shops,  except  those  in  which  pro- 
medicines  are  sold,  will  also  be  shut;  and  it 
enjoined  that  every  species  of  public  amuse* 
I  other  demonstrations  of  festivity  at  Easter, 
uspended. 

A  general  mourning  will  be  observed  for 
le  days. 

'rayera  and  a  funeral  service  are  to  be  offered 
he  churches. 
;ned)       "A.  Mavrocordato. 

**  George  Praidis,  Secretary. 

*  Given  at  Missolunghi, 

Ikis  I9th  day  of  April,  1884.* 

honours  were  paid  to  his  memory  at  many 
:e8  through  Greece.    At  Salona,  where  the 

♦  Parry's  *  Last  Days  of  Lord  Byron.» 


Congress  had  assembled,  his  soul  was  prayed  for  in 
the  church ;  after  which  the  whole  garrison  and  the 
citizens  went  out  into  the  plain,  where  another  reli- 
gious ceremony  took  place,  under  the  shade  of  the 
olive  trees.  This  being  concluded,  the  troops  fired ; 
and  an  oration,  full  of  the  warmest  praise  and  grati- 
tude, was  pronounced  by  the  High  Priest. 

When  such  was  the  veneration  shown  towards  him 
by  strangers,  what  must  have  been  the  feelings  ctf  his 
near  associates  and  attendants !  Let  one  speak  for 
all: — ^'^He  died  (says  Count  Gamba)  in  a  strange 
land,  and  amongst  strangers ;  but  more  loved,  more 
sincerely  wept  he  never  could  have  been,  wherever 
he  had  breathed  his  last.  Such  was  the  attachment, 
mingled  with  a  sort  of  reverence  and  enthusiasm,  with 
which  he  inspired  those  aroun(l  him,  that  there  was 
not  one  of  us  who  would  not,  for  his  sake,  have 
willingly  encountered  any  danger  in  the  world.'' 
.  Colonel  Stanhope,  whom  the  sad  intelligence  reached 
at  Salona,  thus  writes  to  the  Committee : — ^  A  courier 
has  just  arrived  from  the  Chief  Scalza.  Alas !  all  our 
fears  are  realized.  The  soul  of  Byron  has  taken  its 
last  flight.  England  has  lost  her  brightest  genius, 
Greece  her  noblest  friend.  To  console  them  for  the 
loss,  he  has  left  behind  the  emanations  of  his  splendid 
mind.  If  Byron  had  faults,  he  had  redeeming  virtues 
too^he  sacrificed  his  comfort,  fortune,  health,  and 
life,  to  the  cause  of  an  oppressed  nation.  Honoured 
be  his  memory  1  ** 

Mr  Trelawney,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Missolonghi 
at  the  time,  described  as  follows  the  manner  in  which 
he  first  heard  of  his  fHend's  death : — ^*  With  all  my 
anxiety  I  could  not  get  here  before  the  third  day.  It 
was  the  second,  after  having  crossed  the  first  great 
torrent,  that  I  met  some  soldiers  from  Missolonghi.  I 
had  let  them  all  pass  me,  ere  I  had  resolution  enough 
to  inquire  the  news  from  Missolonghi.  I  then  rode 
back,  and  demanded  of  a  straggler  the  news.  I  heard 
nothing  more  than-^Lord  Byron  is  dead, — and  I  pro- 
ceeded on  in  gloomy  silence."  The  writer  adds,  after 
detailing  the  particulars  of  the  poet's  iUness  and 
death,  ^  Your  pardon.  Stanhope,  that  I  have  thus 
turned  aside  from  the  great  cause  in  which  I  am  em- 
barked. But  this  is  no  private  grief.  The  world  hat 
lost  its  greatest  man ;  I  my  best  friend.** 

Among  his  servants  the  same  feeling  of  sincere 
grief  prevailed: — ^^I  have  in  my  possession  (says  Mr 
Hoppner,  m  the  Notices  with  which  he  has  favoured 
me)  a  letter  written  by  his  gondolier  Tita,  who  had 
accompanied  him  from  Venice,  giving  an  account  to. 
his  parents  of  his  master's  decease.  Of  this  event 
the  poor  fellow  speaks  in  the  most  affecting  mannei, 
telling  them  that  in  Liord  Byron  he  had  lost  a  father 
rather  than  a  master ;  and  expatiating  upon  the  iiv 
dulgence  with  which  he  had  always  treated  his  do- 
mestics, and  the  care  he  expressed  for  their  comfor| 
and  welfare." 

His  valet  Fletcher,  too,  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Murray, 
announcing  the  event,  says,  **  Please  to  excuse  all 
defects,  for  1  scarcely  know  what  I  either  say  or  do ; 
for,  after  twenty  years  service  with  my  lord,  he  was 
more  to  me  than  a  father,  and  I  am  too  much  dis- 
tressed to  now  give  a  correct  account  of  every  parti- 
cular." 

In  speaking  of  the  effect  produced  on  the  friends  of 
Greece  by  Uiis  event,  Mr  Trelawney  says : — ^  I  think 
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Byron's  name  was  the  great  means  of  getttog  the 
Loan.  A  Mr  Marshall,  with  £8000  per  annum,  was 
as  far  as  Corfu,  and  turned  back  on  hearing  of  Lord 
BfTon*9  death.  Thousands  of  people  were  flodung 
here :  sodm  had  arrif  ed  as  far  as  Corfu,  and  hearing 
of  his  death,  confessed  they  came  out  to  devote  their 
fortunes  not  to  the  Greeks,  or  from  interest  in  the 
cause,  but  to  the  noble  poet ;  and  the  *  Pilgrim  of 
Eternity**  haTing  departed,  they  turned  back.''.f 

The  funeral  ceremony  which,  on  account  of  the 
rains,  had  been  postponed  fpr  a  day,  took  place  in 
the  church  of  St  Nicholas,  at  Missotonghi,  on  the  22d 
of  April,  and  is  thus  feelingly  described  by  an  eye- 
witness. 

**  In  the  midst  of  his  own  brigade,  of  the  troops  of 
the  Government,  and  of  the  whole  population,  on  the 
shouMere  of  the  officers  of  his  corps,  relicTed  occa- 
sionally by  other  Greeks,  the  most  precious  pprtion  of 
his  honoured  remains  were  carried  to  the  church, 
where  lie  the  bodies  of  Marco  Bozzari  and  of  Genera) 
Normann.  There  we  laid  them  down :  the  coffin  was 
a  rude,  ill-constructed  chest  of  wood ;  a  black  mantfo 
served  for  a  pall ;  and  over  it  we  placed  a  hehnet  and 
a  sword,  and  a  crown  of  laurel.  But  no  funeral  pomp 
could  have  left  the  impression,  nor  spoken  the  feelings, 
of  this  simple  ceremony.  The  wretchedness  and  de- 
solation of  the  place  itself;  the  wild  and  half  civilised 
warriors  around  us ;  their  deep-felt,  unaffected  grief; 
the  fond  recollections;  the  disappointed  hopes;  the 
anxieties  and  sad  presentiments  which  might  be  read 
on  every  countenance — all  contributed  to  form  a  scene 
more  moving,  m(H«  truly  affecting,  than  perhaps 
was  ever  before  witnessed  round  the  grave  of  a  great 
man. 

^  When  the  funeral  service  was  over,  we  left  the 
bier  in  the  middle  of  the  church,  where  it  remained 
until  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  and  was  guarded  by 
a  detachment  of  his  own  brigade.  The  church  was 
crowded  without  cessation  by  those  who  came  ta 
honour  and  to  regret  the  benefactor  of  Greece.  In 
the  evening  of  the  23d,  the  bier  was  privately  carried 
back  by  his  officers  to  his  own  house.  The  coffin  was 
not  closed  till  the  29th  of  the  month.  Immediately 
after  his  death,  his  countenance  had  an  air  of  calm- 
ness, mingled  with  a  severity,  that  seemed  gradually 
to  soften ;  for  when  I  took  a  last  look  of  him,  the  ex- 
pression, at  least  to  my  eyes,  was  truly  syblime." 

We  have  seen  how  decidedly,  while  in  Italy,  Lord 
Byron  expressed  his  repugnance  to  the  idea  of  his 
remains  resting  upon  English  ground ;  add  the  injunc- 
tions he  so  frequently  gave  to  Mr  Hoppner  on  thn 

*  The  title  given  by  Shelley  to  Lord  Byron  in  his  Elegy 
on  the  death  of  Keats. 

**  The  Pllprim  of  Eternity,  wboce  fkme 
Over  bis  living  bead  like  Heaven  ig  bent 
An  early  but  enduring  monument. 
Came  veiling  all  the  ligbtulnga  of  his  soog 
In  sorrow.*' 

.f  Parry,  too  mentions  an  Instance  to  the  same  effect  :-* 
*While  I  was  on  the  quarantine  boose  at  Zante,  a  gentleman 
called  on  me,  and  made  numeroas  inquiries  as  to  Lord  By^- 
ron.  He  said  he  was  only  one  of  fburteen  English  gentle- 
men, then  at  Ancona,  who  had  sent  him  on  to  obtain  in- 
telligence, and  only  waited  his  return  to  come  and  join 
Lord  Byron.  They  were  to  form  a  mounted  guard  for  him, 
and  meant  to  devote  their  personal  services  and  their  in- 
comes to  the  Greek  canse.  On  hearing  of  Lord  Byron's 
death,  however,  they  turned  back.* 


point  show  bis  wishes  to  have  been,— at  lesst, 
that  period, — sincere.    With  one  so  Ahunging  |m^| 
ever,  in  his  impulses,  it  was  not  too  much  to  tikefei 
granted  that  the  fiur  more  cordial  feeling  entafaMJ 
by  him  towards  his  countrymen  at  Cephdonia,  inrii 
have  been  foUowed  by  a  correspondent  chat^indii. 
antipathy  to  England  as  a  last  resting-place.  Iti 
at  all  events,  fortunate  that  by  no  Audi  spleeo  of 
moment  has  his  iiative  country  been  depriredofiff 
natural  right  ta  enshrine  within  her  own  bonnoQe 
the  noblest  o{  her  dead,  and  to  atone  for  any  vrai 
she  may  have  inflicted  upon  him,  while  liyiiig,  bf 
making  his  tomb  a  phic^  of  pilgrimage  for  her  sm 
through  ail  ages. 

By  Colonel  Stanh(^  and  others  it  was  raggotd 
that,  as  a  tribute  to  the  hind  he  celebrated  and  died 
for,  his  remains  should  he  deposited  at  Athena,  in  Ae 
Temple  of  Theseus;  and  the  Chief  OdjBKoi  do- 
patched  an  express  to  Missolonghi  to  enfone  tia 
wish.  On  the  part  of  the  town,  too,  in  ^rhidi  k 
breathed  his  hst,  a  simihur  request  had  been  mdelf 
the  dtiaens,  and  it  was  thought  adrisaUe  ao  fitf  i 
accede  to  their  desires  as. to  leave  with  then,  fcrit 
terment,  one  of  the  vessels  in  which  hii  ranaiDi,ifis 
embalmment,  "were  enclosed. 

The  first  step  taken,  before  any  dedsionutoiti 
ultimate  disposal,  was  to  have  the  body  conTejcdti 
Zante;  and  every  facility  having  been  afibrdedbflk 
Resident,  Sir  Frederic  Stoven,  in  providing  and  loi- 
ing  transports  to  Missolonghi  for  that  purpose,  oslis 
morning  of  the  2d  of  May  Uie  remains  were  embuUd, 
under  a  mournful  salute  from  the  guns  of  the  fbrtica; 
^'^  How  difierent,**  says  Count  Gamba,**  from  tint 
which  had  welcomed  the  arrival  of  Byron  onljfaa 
months  ago  1  ^ 

At  Zante  the  determination  was  taken  to  Ksd  Ik 
body  to  England;  and  the  brig  Florida,  whiehkd 
just  arrived  there  with  the  first  instalment  of  the  LoHi 
was  engaged  for  the  purpose.  Mr  BUquiere,  mder 
whose  care  this  first  portion  of  the  Loan  had  earn, 
was  also  the  bearer  of  a  Commission  for  the  te 
management  of  its  disposal  in  Greece,  in  whkh  Lori 
Byron  was  named  as  the  principal  ConunisaiaMr. 
The  same  ship,  however,  that  brought  this  honoonllk 
mark  of  confidence  was  to  return  with  ihim  a  coqse. 
To  Colonel  Stanhope,  who  was  then  at  Zante,  oolu 
way  homeward,  was  intrusted  the  charge  of  hii  il- 
lustrious colleague's  remains ;  and  on  the  95th  of  Bby 
he  embarked  with  them  on  board  the  Fkvids  far 
England. 

In  the  letter  which,  on  his  arrival  in  the  Dowa, 
June  39th,  this  gentleman  addressed  to  Lord  Bttos'i 
executors,  there  is  the  following  passage:— **  With 
respect  to  the  funeral  ceremony,  I  am  of  opinioo  thit 
his  lordship's  family  should  be  immediately  conwitei 
and  that  sanction  should  be  obtained  for  the  pubic 
burial  of  his  body  either  in  the  great  Abbey  or  Clth^ 
dral  of  London."  It  has  been  asserted,  and  I  fear  Im 
truly,  that  on  some  intiihation  of  the  wish  soggoted 
in  this  last  sentence  being  conveyed  to  one  of  tboK 
Reverend  persons  who  have  the  honours  of  the  Abbey 
at  their  disposal,  such  an  answer  was  returned  as  kft 
but  little  doubt  that  a  refusal  would  be  the  reiakfl' 
any  more  regular  application.* 

*  A  former  Dean  of  Westminster  went  so  fiur,  we  kasVi 
In  his  scmplea  as  to  exclade*an  epitaph  ftvaitheAll9i. 
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There  is  an  anecdote  told  of  the  poet  Hafez,  in 
Sir  William  Jones's  Life,  which,  in  reporting  this 
instance  of  illiberality,  recurs  naturally  to  the  me- 
naory.  After  the  death  (^  the  great  Persian  bard, 
some  of  the  religious  among  his  countrymen  protested 
strongly  against  allowing  to  him  the  right  of  sepul- 
ture, alleging,  as  their  objection,  the  licentiousness 
of  his  poetry.  Af^  much  controTersy,  it  was  agreed 
to  leave  the  decision  of  the  question  to  a  mode  of  di- 
vination, not  unconunon  among  the  Persians^  which 
consisted  in  opening  the  poet's  book  at  random,  and 
taking  the  first  Terses  that  occurred.  They  happened 
to  be  these : 

«  Oh  tnra  not  coldly  tnm  the  poet'g  bier. 

Nor  check  the  sacred  drops  by  Pity  given ; 
For  thongh  in  sin  hislMMly  slmnbereth  here. 
His  soul,  absolf  ed,  already  wingi  to  heaven.* 

These  lines,  says  the  legend,  weire  looked  upon  as 
a  difine  decree;  the  religionists  no  bnger  enforced 
their  objections,  and  the  remains  of  the  bard  were 
left  to  take  their  quiet  sleep  by  that  ^  sweet  bowtf  of 
MoeeHay"  which  he  had  so  often  celebrated  in  his 
Terses. 

Were  our  Byron's  right  of  sepulture  to  be  decided 
in  the  same  manner,  how  few  are  there  of  his  pages, 
thus  taken  at  hazard,  that  would  not,  by  some  genial 
touch  of  sympathy  with  yirtue,  some  glowing  tributq 
to  the  bright  works  of  God,  or  some  gush  of  natural 
devotion  more  affecting  than  any  homily,  gif e  hitai  a 
title  to  admission  into  the  purest  temple  of  which 
christian  Charify  ever  held  the  guardianship. 

Let  the  decision,  however,  of  these  Reverend  autho- 
rities have  been,  finally, what  it  might,  it  was  the  wish, 
as  is  understood,  of  Lord  Byron's  dearest  relative  to 
have  his  remains  laid  in  the  family  vault  at  Hucknell, 
near  Newstead.  Onheinglanded  from  the  Florida,  the 
body  had,under  the  directionof  his  lordship's  executors, 
Mr  Hobhouse  and  Mr  Hanson,  been  removed  to  the 
housectf  Sir  Edward  Knatchbul,  in  Great  Geoige-street, 
Westminster,  where  it  lay  in  state  during  Friday  and 
Saturday,  the  9th  and  10th  of  July,  and  the  following 
Monday  the  funeral  procession  took  place.  Leaving 
Westminster  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  mcHming,  at- 
tended by. most  of  his  brdship's  personal  friends  and 
by  the  carriages  of  several  persons  of  rank,*  it  pro- 
ceeded through  various  streets  of  the  metropolis 
towards  the  North  Road. '  At  Pancras  Church  the 
ceremonial  of  the  procession  being  at  an  end,  the  car- 
riages returned ;  and  the  hearse  continued  its  way, 
by  slow  stages,  to  Nottingham. 

It  was  on  Friday  the  16lh  of  July  that,  in  the  small 
village  church  of  Hucknell,  the  last  duties  were  paid 
to  the  remains  of  Byron,  by  depositing  them,  close  to 
those  of  his  mother,  in  the  family  vault.  Exactly  on 
the  same  day  of  the  same  month  in  the  preceding 
year,  he  had  said,  it  wiH  be  recollected,  despond- 
ingly,  to  Count  Oamba,  ^  Where  shall  we  be  in 
another  year  ? "  The  gentleman  to  whom  this  fore- 
boding speech  was  addressed .  paid  a  visit,  some 
months  after  the  interment,  to  Hucknell,  and  was  much 
struck,  as  I  have  heard,  on  approachbig  the  village, 

because  it  contained  the  name  of  BOlton :— ''a  name,  in  bis 
opinion,*  says  Johnson, "  too  detestable  to  be  read  on  the 
wall  of  atmilding  dedicated  to  devotion."— I<4r<  q/*  Milton. 


by  the  strong  Ukeness  it  seemed  to  him  to  bear  to  his 
lost  friend's  melancholy  deathplace,  Missolonghi. 

On  a  tablet  of  white  marble  in  the  chancel  of  the 
Church  of  Hucknell  is  the  foUowing  inscription  >^ 

m  TBI  VAULT   BKNXATB, 
WBZBB  MANT  OP  HIS  ANCS8T0BS  AND  HIS  MOTHES 
AKBBUBISD. 
UB  THE  REMAINS  OT 

GEORGE  GORDON  NOEL  BYRON, 

LORD  BVRON,  OF  ROCHDALE, 

IN  THE  COUNTY  OF  LANCASTER, 

TRl  AVTHOR  OF  "CHILDB  HAROLD'S  PILORIMAOB." 

HS  WAS  BORN  IN  LONDON,  ON  THE 

S2D  OF  JANUARY.  17S8. 

HB  DIBO  AT  MU80L0N0HI.  IN  WESTERN  OREECB, 

ON  THE  ISTH  OF  APRIL  ISM, 

BNOAOBD  IN  THE  GLORIOUS  ATTEMPT  TO  RESTORE  THAT 

COUNTRY  TO  HER  ANCIENT  FRBBDOM  AND  RENOWN. 


HIS  SISTER.  THE  HONOURABLE 
AUGUSTA  MARIA  LEIGH, 
.  PLACED  THIS  TABLET  TO  HIS  MEMORY. 

From  among  the  tributes  that  have  been  offered, 
in  prose  and  verse,  and  in  almost  every  language 
of  Europe,  to  his  memory,  I  shalt  select  two  which 
appear  to  me  worthy  of  peculiar  notice,  as  being,  otfe 
of  them, — so  far  as  my  limited  scholarship  will  alk>w 
me  to  judge,— A  simple  and  happy  imitation  of  those 
laudatory  inscriptions  with  which  the  Greece  of  other 
times  honoured  the  tombs  of  h^r  heroes,  and  the 
other  as  being  the  production  of  a  pen,  once  engaged 
controversially  against  Byron,  but  not  the  less  ready, 
as  these  affecthi  verses  prove,  to  offer  the  homage  of  a 
manly  sorrow  and  admiration  at  his  grave. 

K»» 


'Kpx*^  Tpey^Mvr  •9y««'l«v  ipiri^ 
mUis  tiv  «i,  rittrvr,  ;|^sp<r«r  l«f ;  •im  lr«  yiXXu 


CHILDE  HAROLD'S  LAST  FILGRIMAOB. 
BY  THE  REV.  W.  L.  BOWLES. 

'*  So  ENDS  Childb  Harold  his  last  pilortmaob  !— 
Upon  the  shores  of  Greece  he  stood,  and  cried 
'  Liberty  !'  and  those  shores,  flrom  age  to  age 
Renowned,  and  Sparta's  woods  and  nx^'  replied 

*  By  John  Williams,  Esq.— The  following  translation  ef 
this  inscription  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  my  readers :  — 

"  Not  leag^th  of  life— not  an  lllnttrious  Urth, 
Rich  with  the  noble*  blood  of  all  the  earth  ;— 
Nought  can  avail,  save  deeds  of  high  emprize. 
Our  mortal  being  to  immortaUze. 
Sweet  child  of  lonf ,  tbon  tieepest !— aeer  atraln 
Shall  swell  the  notes  of  thy  tnelodioui  strain : 
Yet,  with  thy  country  wailing  o*er  thy  urn, 
Pailas,  the  Muse,  Mars,  Greece,  and  Freedom  mooro**' 

H.H.Jtfr. 
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'Liberty  I'   But  a  Spectre,  at  his  side. 
Stood  mocking ;— and  it«  dart,  uplifting  high, 
Smote  him ; — lie  sank  to  earth  in  life's  fidr  pride  : 
Sparta  !  thy  rocks  then  lieard  another  cry 
And  old  nissus  sigh'd— '  Die,  generous  exile,  die  !* 

*  I  will  not  ask  sad  Pity  to  deplore 
His  wayward  errors,  who  thus  early  died 
StiU  less,  Chilob  Harold,  now  thou  art  no  more, 
Will  I  say  aught  of  genius  misapplied; 
Of  the  past  shadows  of  thy  spleen  or  pride  :-> 
But  I  will  bid  th*  Arcadiain  cypress  wave. 
Pluck  the  green  laurel  from  Peneui^  side. 
And  pray  thy  spirit  may  such  quiet  have. 

That  not  one  thought  unkind  be  mnrmur'd  o'er  thy  grave. 

**  So  Harold  ends,  in  Grbbcb,  his  filgrimaob  t— 
There  fitly  ending,— in  that  land  renown'd, 
•Whose  mighty  genius  lives  in  Glory's  page,— 
He,  on  the  Muses*  consecrated  ground, 
Sinking  to  rest,  while  his  young  brows  are  bound 
With  their  un£euling  wreath  f— To  bands  of  mirth, 
Mo  more  in  Tbhpb  let  the  pipe  resound! 
Harold,  I  follow  to  thy  place  of  birth 

The  slow  hearse— and  thy  last  sad  pilorimaob  on  earth.' 

*  Slow  moves  the  plumed  hearse,  the  mourning  train,— 
I  mark  the  sad  procession  with  a  sigh. 
Silently  passing  to  that  village  fane. 
Where,  Harold,  thy  forefathers  mouldering  lie ;— 
There  sleeps  that  mother,  who,  with  tearful  eye 
Pondering  the  fortunes  of  thy  early  road, 
Hung  o'er  the  slumbers  of  thine  infancy ;  1 
Her  Son  released  from  mortal  labour's  load. 

Now  comes  to  rest,  with  her,  in  the  same  still  abode. 

"  Bursting  Death's  silence— could  that  mother  speak*- 
(Speak  when  the  earth  was  heap'd  upon  his  head)— 
In  thrilling,  but  with  hollow  accent  weak, 
She  thus  might  give  the  welcome  of  the  dead :  — 
*  Here  rest,  my  son,  with  me ;— the  dream  is  fled  ;— 
The  motley  mask  and  the  great  stir  is  o'er : 
Welcome  to  me,  and  to  this  silent  bed,     ' 
Where  deep  foi^etfulness  succeeds  the  roar 

Of  life,  and  fretting  passions  waste  the  heart  no  more." 


By  his  Lordship's  Will,  a  copy  of  .which  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix,  he  bequeathed  to  his  execu- 
tors, in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  his  sister,  Mrs  Leigh, 
the  monies  arising  from  the  sale  of  all  his  real  estates 
at  Rochdale  and  elsewhere,  together  with  such  part 
of  his  other  property  as  was  not  settled  upon  Lady 
Byron  and  his  daughter  Ada,  .to  be  by  Mrs  Leigh  en- 
joyed, free  from  her  husband's  control,  during  her 
life,  and,  after  her  decease^  to  be  inherited  by  her 
children. 

We  hare  now  followed  to  its  close  a  life  which, 
brief  as  was  its  span,  may  be  said,  perhaps,  to  have 
comprised  within  itself  a  greater  variety  of  those  ex- 
citements and  interests  which  spring  out  of  the  deep  . 
workings  of  passion  and  of  intellect  than  any  that  the 
pen  of  biography  has  ever  before  commemorated. 
As  there  still  remain  among  the  papers  of  my  friend 
some  curious  gleanings  which,  though  in  the  abun- 
dance of  our  materials  I  have  not  hitherto  found  a 
place  for  them,  are  too  valuable  towards  the  illustra- 
tion of  his  character  to  be  lost,  I  shall  here,  in  select- 
ing them  for  the  reader,  avail  myself  of  the  opportu- 
nity of  trespassing,  for  the  last  time,  on  liis  patience 
with  a  few  general  remarks. 

It  must  have  been  observed,  throughout  these  pages, 
and  by  some,  perhaps,  with  disappointment,  that  into 
the  character  of  Lord  Byron,  as  a  poet,  there  has 
been  little,  if  any,  critical  examination  ;  but  that,  con- 
tent with  expressing  generally  the  delight  wliich,  in 


L 


common  with  all,  I  derire  finom  his  poetiy,  II 
ike  task  of  analysing  the  soiuxses  from  wh 
delight  springs  to  others.  *  Id  thus  evading,  if 
be  so  considered,  one  of  my  duties  as  a  biogi 
I  hare  been  influenced  no  less  by  a  sense  of  n 
inaptitude  for  the  office  of  critic,  than  by  red 
with  what  assiduity,  throughout  the  whole  i 
poet's  career,  every  new  rising  of  his  geoii 
watched  from  the  great  observatories  of  Critkia 
the  ever  changing  varieties  of  its  coarse  aod 
dour  tracked  out  and  recorded,  with  a  degree  i 
and  minuteness  which  has  left  but  little  for  suco 
observers  to  discover.  It  is,  moreover,  into  lb 
racter  and  conduct  of  Lord  Byron,  as  a  m8n,D 
tinct  from,  but  forming,  on  the  contrary,  the  bes 
tration  of  his  character,  as  a  writer,  that  it  ha 
the  more  immediate  purpose  of  these  T(dui 
inquire ;  and  if,  in  the  course  of  them,  aDj 
factory  clue  has  been  afforded  to  those  aooi 
moral  and  intellectual,  which  his  life  exhibited 
more,  should  it  have  been  the  effect  of  m; 
labours  to  clear  aw^y  some  of  those  mists  Jb 
round  my  friend,  and  show  him,  in  most  res; 
worthy  of  Jove  as  he  was,  in  all,  of  admirati 
will  the  chief  and  sole  aim  of  this  work  have 
complished. 

Having  devoted  to  this  object  so  large  a  i 
my  own  share  of  these  pages,  and,  yet  mo 
enabled  the  world  to  form  a  judgment  for 
placing  the  man,  in  his  own  person,  and  wil 
guise,  before  all  eyes,  there  would  seem  to  rei 
but  an  easy  duty  in  summing  up  the  various 
his  character,  and,  out  of  the  features,  alrei 
rately  described,  combining  one  complete 
The  task,  however,  is  by  no  means  so  easy 
appear.  There  are  few  characters  in  whic 
acquaintance  does  not  enalile  us  to  discover 
leading  principle  or  passion,  consistent  enc 
operations  to  be  taken  confidently  into  accoi 
estimate  of  the  disposition  in  which  they  i 
Like  those  points  in  the  human  face,  ot 
which  all  its  other  proportions  are  referribl 
in  most  minds  some  one  governing  influe 
which  chiefly, — though,  of  course,  biassec 
occasions  by  others, — all  its  various  impulse 
dencies  will  be  found  to  radiate.  In  Loi 
however,  this  sort  of  pivot  of  character  w 
wholly  wanting.  Governed  as  he  was  al 
moments  by  totally  different  passions,  and 


"^  *  It  may  be  making  too  light  of  criticism  to  sajf 
that  "  even  a  bad  verse  is  as  good  a  thilig  or  bett 
best  observation  that  ever  was  made  upon  it ; ' 
are  surely  few  tasks  that  appear  more  thankle 
perfluous  than  that  of  following,  as  (Criticism 
does,  in  the  rear  of  victorious  genius  (like  thi 
tators  on  a  field  of  Blenheim  or  of  Waterloo), 
labouring  to  point  out  to  us  why  it  has  triumph 
more  unprofitably  contending  that  it  ought  to  I 
The  well  known  passage  of  Lia  Bruy^re,  whicb 
taire's  adulatory  application  of  it  to  some  woik  < 
of  Prussia  had  not  spoiled  for  use,  pats  perhaps 
point  of  view  the  very  subordinate  rank  whicli 
must  be  content  to  occupy  in  the  train  of  snccessf 
—"  Quand  une  lecture  vous  61^ve  I'esprit  et  q 
inspire  des  sentimens  nobles,  ne  cherches  pai 
r^gle  pour  juger  die  I'ouvrage  ;  il  est  bon  et  ft 
ds  roavrier:IiaCritique,  apr^^a,  peut  B'exet 
petites  choses,  relever  qnelques  expressions,  c< 
phrUes,  parler  de  syntaxe,*  &c.,  &c. 
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sometimes,  as  during  his  short  access  of  parcimony  in 
Italy,  by  springs  of  action  never  before  developed  in 
bis  nature,  in  him  this  simple  mode  of  tracing  character 
to  its  sources  must  be  often  wholly  at  fault ;  and  if,  as 
is  not  impossible,  in  trying- to  solve  the  strange  va- 
riances of  his  mind,  I  should  myself  be  found  to  have 
fallen  into  contradictions  and  inconsistencies,  the  ex- 
.treme  difficulty  of  analysing,  without  dazzle  or  bewil- 
derment, such  an  unexampled  complication  of  quali- 
ties must  be  admitted  as  my  excuse. 

So  various,  indeed,  and  contradictory  were  his  at- 
tributes, both  moral  and  intellectual,  that  he  may  be 
pronounced  to  have  been  not  one,  but  many ;  nor  would 
it  be  any  great  exaggeration  of  the  truth  to  say,  that 
out  of  the  mere  partition  of  the  properties  of  his  single 
mind  a  plurality  of  characters,  all  different  and  all  vi- 
gorous, might  have  been  furnished.  It  was  this  mul- 
tiform aspect  exhibited  by  him  that  led  the  world, 
during  his  short  wondrous  career,  to  compare  him 
with  that  medley  host  of  personages,  almost  all  differing 
from  each  other,  which  he  thus  playfully  enumerates 
in  one  of  his  Journals : — 

**  I  have  been  thinking  over,  the  other  day,  on  the 
various  comparisons,  good  or  evil,  which  J  have  seen 
published  of  myself  in  different  journals,  English  and 
foreign.  This  was  suggested  to  me  by  accidentally 
turning  over  a  foreign  one  lately, — for  I  have  made  it 
a  rule  latterly  never  to  search  for  any  thing  of  the 
kind,  but  not  to  avoid  the  perus^,  if  presented  by 
chance. 

^  To  begin,  then  :  I  have  seen  myself  compared 
personally  or  poetically,  in  English,  French,  German 
{as  interpreted  to  me),  Italian,  and  Portuguese,  within 
these  nine  years,  to  Rousseau,  Goethe,  Young,  Are- 
tine,  Timon  of  Athens,  Dante>  Petrarch,  *  an  alabaster 
Tase,  lighted  up  within,'  Satan,  Shakspeare,  Buona- 
parte, Tiberius,  ^schylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides, 
Harlequin,  the  Clown,  Stemhold  and  Hopkins>  to  the 
phantasmagoria,  to  Henry  the  Eighth,  to  Chenier,  to 
Mirabeau,  to  young  R.  Dallas  (the  schoolboy),  to  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  to  Raphael,  to  a  petit.maitre,  to  Dio- 
genes, to  Ghilde  Harold,  to  Lara,  to  the  Count  in 
Beppo,  to  Milton,  to  Pope,  to  Dryden,  to  Bums,  to 
Savage,  to  Chatterton,  to  *oft  have  I  beard  of  thee, 
my  Lord  Biron,  in  Shakspeare,'  to  Churchill  the  poet, 
to  Kean  the  actor,  to  Alfieri,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

"  The  Ukeness  to  Alfieri  was  asserted  very  seriously 
by  an  Italian  who  had  known  him  in  his  younger  days. 
It  of  course  related  merely  to  our  apparent  personal 
dispositions.  He  did  not  assert  it  to  me  (for  we  were 
not  then  good  friends),  but  in  society. 

^  The  object  of  so  many  contradictory  comparisons 
must  probably  btt  like  something  different  from  them 
all;  but  yihAttAat  is,  is  more  th^  I  know,  or  any  body 
else." 

It  would  not  be  uninteresting,  were  there  either 
space  or  time  for  such  a  task,  to  take  a  review  of  the 
names  of  note  in  the  preceding  list,  and  show  in  how 
many  points,  though  differing  so  materially  among 
themselves,  it  might  be  found  that  each  presented  a 
striking  resemblance  to  Lord  Byron.  We  have  seen, 
for  instance,  that  wrongs  and  sufferings  were,  through 
life,  the  main  sources  of  Byron's  inspiration.  Where 
the  hoof  of  the  critic  struck,  the  fountain  was  first 
disclosed ;  and  all  the  tramplings  of  the  world  after- 
wards but  forced  out  the  stream  stronger  and  brighter. 


The  same  obligations  to  misfortune^  the  same  debt  to 
the  ^  oppressor's  wrong,''  for  having  wrung  out  from 
bitter  thoughts  the  pure  essence  of  his  genius,  was 
due  no  less  deeply  by  Dante  : — "  quum  illam  sub 
amari  cogitatione  excitatam,  occulti  divinique  ingenii 
vim  exacuerit  et  inflammarit.'''^ 

In  that  contempt  for  the  world's  opinion,  which  led 
Dante  to  exclaim,  '^Lascia  dir  le  genti,''^  Lord  Byron 
also  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  poet, — though 
far  more,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  profession  than  rea- 
lity* For,  while  scorn  for  the  public  voice  was  on  his 
lips,  the  keenest  sensitiveness  to  its  every  breath  was 
in  his  heart ;  and,  as  if  every  feeling  of  his  nature  was 
tb  have  some  painful  mixture  in  it,  together  with  the 
pride  of  Dante  which  led  him  to  disdain  public  opi- 
nion, he  combined  the  susceptibility  of  Petrarch  which 
placed  .him  shrinkingly  at  its  mercy. 

His  agreement,  in  some  other  features  of  character, 
with  Petrarch,  I  have  al(j^ady  had  occasion  to  re- 
mark ;f  and  if  it  be  true,  as  is  often  surmised,  that 
Byron's  want  of  a  due  reverence  for  Shakspeare  arose 
from  some  latent  and  hardly  conscious  jealousy  of  that 
poet's  fame,  a  similar  feeling  is  known  to  have  existed 
in  Petrarch  towards  Dante,  and  the  same  reason  as- 
signed for  it, — that  from  the  living  he  had  nothing  to 
fear,  while  before  the  shade  of  Dante  he  might  have 
reason  to  feel  humbled, — ^is  also  not  a  little  applicable  ^ 
in  the  case  of  Lord  Byron. 

Between  the  dispositions  and  habits  of  Alfieri  and 
those  of  the  noble  poet  of  England,  no  less  remarkable 
coincidences  might  be  traced ;  and  the  sonnet  in  which 
the  Italian  dramatist  professes  to  paint  his  own  cha- 
racter contains,  in  one  comprehensive  line,  a  portrait 
of  the  versatile  author  of  Don  Juan, — 

«  Or  stimandomi  Achille  ed  or  Tersite.* 

By  the,  extract  just  given  from  his  Journal,  it  vrill 
be  perceived  that,  in  Byron's  own  opinion,  a  character 
virliich,  like  his,  admitted  of  so  many  contradictory 
comparisons,  could  not  be  otherwise  tlian  wholly  un- 
definable  itself.  It  will  be  found,  however,  on  reflec- 
tion, that  this  very  versatih'ty,  which  renders  it  so  dif- 
ficult to  fix,  "  ere  it  change,"  the  fairy  fabric  of  his 
character  is,  in  itself,  the  true  clue  through  all  that 
fabric's  mazes, — ^is  in  itself  the  solution  of  whatever 


*■  Paulas  Jovios.— Bayle,  too,  sayg  of  him,  "Het  entrer 
plus  de  feu  et  pliu  de  force  dans  ses  livres  qn'il  n'y  en  ett 
mis  8*il  avait  joaid'une  condition  plus  tranquille.'* 

t  Some  passages  in  Foscolo's  Essay  on  Petrarcli  may  be 
applied,with  equal  truth,  to  Lord  Byron.— For  instance,  «It 
was  hardly  possible  With  Petrarch  'to  write  a  sentence 
without  pourtraying  himself.*— *  Petrarch,  allured  by  the 
idea  that  his  celebrity  would  magnify  into  importance 
all  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  his  life,  satisfiedtbe  curiosity 
of  the  world,»  &c.  &c.— and  again,  with  still  more  striking 
applicability,—*'  In  Petrarch's  letters,  as  well  as  in  his 
Poems  and  Treatises,  we  alWays  identify  the  author  with 
the  man,  who  felt  himself  iriesistibly  impelled  to  develope 
his  own  intense  feelings.  Being  endowed  with  Rlmost«alI 
the  noble,  and  with  some  of  the  paltry  passions  of  our  i^a- 
ture,  aud  having  never  attempted  to  conceal  them,  he 
awakens  us  to  reflection  upon  ourselves,  while  we  contem- 
plate in  him  a  being  of  our  own  species,  yet  difierent  from 
any  other,  and  whose  originality  excites  even  more  sym- 
pathy than  admiration." 

t  *  II  Petrarca.poteva  credere  candidamente  ch'ei  non 
pativa  d'invidia  solamente,  perch(^  fra  tutti  i  viventi  non 
v'era  chi  non  s'arretrasse  per  cedeYgli  il  passo  alia  prima 
gloria,  ch'ei  non  poteva  sentirsi  omiliato,  fuorch^  dall* 
ombra  di  Dante.* 
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was  most  dazzfing  in  his  might  or  startling  in  his  le- 
fity,  df  all  that  most  attracted  and  repelled,  whether 
in  his  life  or  his  genius.  A  variety  of  powers  almost 
boundless,  and  a  pride  no  less  vast  in  displaying  them, 
— a  susceptibility  of  new  impressions  and  impulses, 
even  beyond  the  usual  allotment  of  genius,  and  an 
uncontrolled  impetuosity,  as  well  from  habit  as  tem- 
perament, in  yielding  to  them, — such  were  the  two 
great  and  leading  sources  of  all  tiiat  varied  spectacle 
which  his  life  exhibited ;  of  that  succession  of  victories 
achieved  by  his  genius,  in  almost  every  field  of  mind 
that  genius  ever  trod,  and  of  all  those  sallies  of  cha- 
racter in  every  shape  and  direction  that  unchecked 
feeling  and  dominant  self-will  could  dictate. 

It  must  be  perceived  by  all  endowed  with  quick 
powers  of  association  how  constantly,  when  any  par- 
ticular thought  or  sentiment  presents  itself  to  their 
minds,  its  very  opposite,  at  the  same  moment,  springs 
up  there  also  : — ^if  any  thijpg  subh'me  occurs^  its  neigh- 
bour, the  ridiculous,  is  b*y  Hsside ; — with  a  bright  view 
of  the  present  or  the  future,  a  dark  one  mixes  also  its 
shadow ; — and,  even  in  questions  respecting  morals 
and  conduct,  all  the  reasonings  and  consequences  that 
may  suggest  themselves  on  the  side  of  one  of  two  op- 
posite courses  will,  in  such  minds,  be  instantly  con- 
fronted by  an  array  just  as  cogent  on  the  other.  A 
mind  of  this  structure, — and  such,  more  or  less,  are 
all  those  in  which  the  reasoning  is  made  subservient 
to  the  imaginative  faculty, — though  enabled,  by  such 
rapid  powers  of  association  to  multiply  its  resources 
without  end,  has  need  of  the  constant  exercise  of  a 
controlling  judgment  to  keep  its  perceptions  pure  and 
undisturbed  between  the  contrasts  it  thus  simulta- 
neously calls  up ;  the  obvious  danger  being  that,  where 
matters  of  taste  are  concerned,  the  habit  of  forming 
such  incongruous  juxtapositions — as  that,  for  example, 
between  the  burlesque  and  sublime — should  at  last 
vitiate  the  mind's  relish  for  the  nobler  and  higher  qua- 
lity ;  and  that,  on  the  yet  more  important  subject  of 
morals,  a  facility  in  finding  reasons  for  every  side  of 
a  question  may  end,  if  not  in  the  choice  of  the  worst, 
at  least  in  a  sceptical  indifference  to  all. 

In  picturing  to  oneself  so  awful  an  event  as  a  ship- 
wreck, its  many  horrors  and  perils  are  what  alone 
ofiPer  themselves  to  ordinary  fancies.  But  the  keen, 
versatile  imagination  of  Byron  could  detect  in  it  far 
other  details,  and,  at  the  same  moment  with  all  that 
is  fearful  and  appalling  in  such  ^  scene,  could  bring 
together  all  that  is  most  ludicrous  and  low.  That  in 
this  painful  mixture  he  was  but  too  true  to  human 
nature,  the  testimony  of  De  Retz  (himself  an  eye  wit> 
ness  of  such  an  ev^nt)  attests  : — ^  Vous  ne  pouvez 
vous  imaginer  (says  the  Cardinal)  Thorreur  d*une 
grande  tempete ;— vous  en  pouvez  imaginer  aussi  peu 
le  ridicule."  But,  assuredly,  a  poet  less  wantom'ng 
in  the  variety  of  his  power,  and  less  proud  of  displaying 
it,  would  have  paused  ere  he  mixed  up,  thus  mocking- 
ly, the  degradation  of  humanity  with  its  sufierings, 
and,  content  to  prdbe  us  to  the  core  with  the  miseries 
of  our  fellow^-men,  would.have  forborne  to  wring  from 
us,  the  next  moment,  a  bitter  smile  at  their  baseness. 

To  the  moral. sense  so  dangerous  are  the  effects 
of  this  quality,  that  it  would  hardly,  perhaps,  be 
generalizing  too  widely  to  assert,  that  wheresoever 
great  versatility  of  power  exists,  there  will  also  be 
found  a  tendency    to  versatility  of  principle.     The 
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poet  Chatterton,  in  whose  soul  the  seeds  of  aU  tbiliBiiili»': 
good  and  bad  in  genius  so  prematurely  ripened,  ttJ^Hl  ^ 
in  the  consciousness  of  this  multiple  faculty,  tbatkHott^' 
"held  that  man  in  contempt  who  could  not writea 
both  sides  of  a  question;"  and  it  was  bj actio; i 
accordance  with  this  principle  himself  that  he  brogfjit 
one  of  the  few  stains  upon  his  name  whieha  lifeij 
short  afforded  time  to  mcur.  Mirabeau,  too,wlK^| 
in  the  legal  warfare  between  his  father  and  motha; 
he  helped  to  draw  up  for  each  the  pleadings  a|aiA 
the  other,  was  influenced  less,  no  doabt,  by  die 
pleasure  of  mischief  than  by  this  pride  of  taleDt,d 
lost  sight  of  the  unnatural  perfidy  of  the  task  mAe 
adroitness  with  which  he  executed  it. 

The  quality  which  I  have  here  denonuiaie' 
versatility,  as  applied  to  power t  Lord  Bjrnm  iiai 
himself  designated  by  the  French  word  "motMfitj,"! 
as  applied  to  feeling  and  conduct;  and,  inoaecfthel 
Cantos  of  Don  Juan,  has  described  happily  some  o( 
its  lighter  features.  After  telling  us  thatlsbn 
had  begun  to  doubt,  from  the  great  predomiDaDcerf 
this  quality  in  her,  "  how  much  of  Adeline  was  nd^ 
he  says, — 


"  So  well  she  acted,  all  and  every  part. 
By  turns,— with  that  vi?acioa8  versatility, 

Which  many  people  take  for  want  of  heart. 
They  err— 'tis  merely  what  is  caird  molnlity, 

A  thin?  of  temperament  and  not  of  art, 
Thouj^h  seeming  so,  from  its  supposed  fadlity; 

And  fahte— though  true  ;  for  surely  they  ^resincerat] 

Who  are  strongly  acted  on  by  what  is  nearest" 

That  he  was  fully  aware  not  only  of  the  abundan 
of  this  quality  in  his  own  nature,  but  of  the  dai^i 
in   which  it  placed  consistency   and  singleoeai  of 
character,  did  not  require  the  note  on  this  passage, 
where  he  calls  it  "  an  unhappy  attribute,"  to  assnre 
us.    The  consciousness,  indeed,  of  his  own  natmal 
tendency  to  yield  thus  to  every  chance  impressuB, 
and  change  with  every  passing  impulse,  was  not  only  | 
for  ever  present  in  his  mind,  but, — aware  as  beim 
of  the  suspicion  of  weakness  attached  by  the  woiU 
to  any  retractation  or  abandonment  of  long  professed 
opinions, — had  the  effect  of  keeping  him  in  that 
general  line  of  consistency,  on  certain  great  subjeds. 
which,  notwithstanding  occasional  fluctuatioos  and 
contradictions  as  to  the  details  of  these  very  sabjecti, 
he  continued  to  preserve  throughout  life.    A  passage 
from  one  of  his  manuscripts  will  show  how  sagaciotts)y 
he  saw  the  necessity  of  guarding  l|imself  against  hii 
own  instability  in  this  respect.     **  The  world  risili 
change  of  politics  or  change  of  religion  with  a  more 
severe  censure  than  a  mere  difference  of  opinioB 
would  appear  to  me  to  deserve,     fiut  there  most  be 
some  reason  for  this  feeling ; — and  I  thmk  it  is  that 
these  departures  from  the  earliest  instilled  ideas  of 
our  cliildhood,  and  from  the  line  of  conduct  cbosei 
by  us  when  we  first  enter  into  public  life,  have  bees 
seen  to  have  more  mischievous  results  for  society,  aad 
to  prove  more  weakness  of  mind  than  other  actiooa, 
in  themselves,  more  immoral.'^ 

The  same  distrust  in  his  own  steadiness,  thns 
keeping  alive  in  him  a  conscientious  self-watchfubesa, 
concurred  not  a  little,  I  have  no  doubt,  with  tke 
innate  kindi^s  of  his  nature,'  to  preserve  so  cooitaat 
and  unbroken  the  greater  number  of  his  attachoients 
through  life ;— some  of  them,  as  in  the  iiMltRice  of  hi* 
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naother,  owing  evidently  more  to  a  sense  of  duty  than 
^o  real  affection,  the  consistency  with  whicb^  so 
^^reditably  to  the  strength  of  his  character,  they 
maintained. 
fiut  while  in  these  respects,  as  well  as  in  the  sort  of 
.-like  perseverance  with  whioh  the  habits  and 
^^^o^usements  of  his  youth  were  held  fast  by  him,  he 
**4co€eded  in  conquering  the  variableness  and  love  of 
**ovelty  so  natural  to  him,  in  all  else  that  could 
^^^S^ge  his  mind,  in  all  the  excursions,  whether  of  his 
?|^«.s«ii  or  his  fancy,  he  gave  way  to  this  versatile 
**^*»inour  without  scruple  or  check, — taking  every 
^*^^^pe  in  which  genius  could  manifest  its  power,  and 
^••r^^isferjing  himself  to  every  region  of  thought  where 
*^^^>v  codquests  were  to  be  achieved. 

It  was  impossible  but  that  such  a  range  of  will  and 

^ower  should  be  abused.    It  was  impossible  that, 

^-Oaong  the  spirits  he  invoked  from  all  quarters,  those 

^^^  darkness  should  not  appear,  at  his  bidding,  vvith 

^^ose  of  light.    And  here  the  dangers  of  an  energy 

Bo  multifold,  and  thus  luxuriating  in  its  own  transfor- 

^iiations,  show  themselves.    To  this  one  great  object 

of  displaying  power, — ^various,    splendid,  and  all- 

Adoming  power, — every  other  consideration  and  duty 

'Were  but  too  likely  to  be  sacrificed.   Let  the  advocate 

but  display- his  eloquence  and  art,  no  matter  what  the . 

cause; — let  the  stamp  of  energy  be  but  left  behind, 

no  matter  with  what  seal.     Could  it  have  been 

expected  that  from  such  a  career  no  mischief  would 

ensue,  or  that  among  these  cross  lights  of  imagination 

/.the  moral  vision  could  remain  undisturbed?    Is  it  to 

be  at  all  wondered  at  that  in  the  works  of  one  thus 

gifted  and  carried  away,  we  should  find, — wholly,  too, 

without  any  prepense  design  of  corrupting  on  his 

side, — a  false   splendour  given  to  Vi(?e  to  make  it 

look  like  Virtue,  and   Bvil  too  often  invested  with  a 

grandeur  which  belongs  intrinsically  but  to  Good  ? 

Among  the  le^  serious  ills  flowing  from  this  abuse 
of  his  great  versatile  powers,— more  especially  as 
exhibited  in  his  most  characteristic  work,  Don  Juan, 
— ^it  will  be  found  that  even  the  strength  and  impress 
siveness  of  his  poetry  is  sometimes  not  a  little  injured 
by  the  capricious  and  desultory  flights  into  which 
this  pliancy  of  wing  allures  him.  It  must  be  felt, 
indeed,  by  all  readers  of  that  work,  and  particularly 
by  those  who,  being  gifted  with  but  a  small  portion 
of  such  ductility  themselves,  are  unable  to  keep  pace 
with  his  changes,  that  the  suddenness  with  which  he 
passes  from  one  strain  of  sentiment  to  another, — from 
the  frolic  to  the  sad,  from  the  cynical  to  the  tender, — 
begets  a  distrust  in  the  sincerity  of  one  or  both  moods 
of  mind  which  interferes  with,  if  not  chills,  the  sym- 
pathy that  a  more  natural  transition  would  inspire. 
In  general  such  a  suspicion  would  do  liim  injustice ; 
as,  among  the  singular  combinations  which  his  mind 
presented,  that  of  uniting  at  once  versatility  and  depth 
of  feeling  was  not  the  least  remarkable.  But,  on 
the  whole,  favourable  as  was  all  this  quickness  and 
variety  of  association  to  the  extension  of  the  range 
and  resources  of  his  poetry,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  a  more  select  concentration  of  his  powers 
would  not  have  afforded  a  still  more  gi'and  and  pre- 
cious result.  Had  the  minds  of  Milton  and  Tasso 
been  thus  thrown  open  to  the  incursions  of  light, 
ludicrous  fancies,  who  can  doubt  that  those  solemn 
sanctuariesof  genius  would  have  been  as  much  injured 


as  profaned  by  the  intrusion  ? — and  it  is  at  least  a 
question  whetl^er,  if  Lord  Byron  had  not  been  so  ac- 
tively versatile,  so  totally  under  the  dominion  of 

*  A  fancy,  like  the  air,  moat  free, 
And  full  of  mutability,* 

he  would  not  have  been  less  wonderful,  perhaps,  but 
more  great. 

Nor  was  it  only  in  his  poetical  creations  that  this 
love  and  power  of  variety  showed  itself; — one  of  the 
most  pervading  weaknesses  of  his  life  may  be  traced 
to  the  same  fertile  source.  The  pride  of  personating 
every  description  of  character,  evil  as  well  as  good, 
influenced  but  too  much,  as  we  have  seen,  his  ambi- 
tion, and,  not  a  little,  his  conduct;  and  as,  in  poetry, 
his  own  experience  of  the  ill  effects  of  passion  was 
made  to  minister  materials  to  the  workings  of  his 
imagination,  so,  in  return,  his  imagination  supplied 
that  dark  colouring  under-  which  he  so  often  dis- 
guised his  tnie  aspect  from  the  world.  To  such  a 
perverse  length,  indeed,  did  he  carry  this  fancy  for 
self-defamation,  that  if  (as  sometimes,  in  his  moments 
of  gloom,  he  persuaded  himself)  there  was  any  ten- 
dency to  derangement  in  his  mental  conformation,* 
on  this  point  alone  could  it  be  pronounced  to  have 
manifested  itself.  In  the  early  part  of  my  acquaint- 
I  ance  with  him,  when  he  most  gave  way  to  this  hu- 
!  mour, — for  it  was  observable  afterwards,  when  the 
I  world  joined  in  his  own  opinion  of  himself,  he  rather 
I  shrunk  from  the  echo, — I  have  known  him  more  than 
once,  as  we  have  sat  together  after  dinner,  and  he 
was,  at  the  time,  perhaps,  a  little  under  the  influence 
of  wine,  to  fall  seriously  into  this  sort  of  dark  and  self- 
accusing  mood,  and  throw  out  hints  of  his  past  life 
with  an  air  of  gloom  and  mystery,  designed  evidently 
to  awaken  curiosity  and  interest.  He  was,  however, 
too  promptly  alive  to  the  least  approaches  of  ridicule 
not  to  perceive,  on  these  occasions,  that  the  gravity 
of  his  hearer  was  only  prevented  from  being  disturbed 
by  an  effort  of  politeness,  and  he  accordingly  never 
again   tried  this   romantic    mystification   upon  me. 

♦  We  have  seen  how  often,  in  his  Journals  and  lietters, 
this  suspicion  of  his  own  mental  sounduess  is  intimated.  A 
similar  notion,  with  respect  to  himself,  seems  to  have  taken 
hold  also  of  the  strong  mind  of  Johnson,  who,  like  Byron, 
too,  was  disposed  to  attribute  to  an  hereditary  tinge  that 
melancholy  which,  as  he  said,  ''made  him  mad  all  his 
life,  at  least  not  sober."  This  peculiar  feature  of  Jnbii- 
son's  mind  has,  in  the  forth  coming  edition  of  Bos^vc•Il's 
Lifeof  liim,  giren  rise  to  some  remarks,  pregnant  with  all 
the  editor's  well  known  acnteness,  which,  as  bearing  on 
a  point  so  important  in  the  history  of  the  human  intel- 
lect, will  be  found  worthy  of  all  attention. 

In  one  of  the  many  letters  of  Lord  Byron  to  myself, 
which  I  have  thought  right  to  omit,  I  find  him  tracing 
this  supposed  disturbance  of  his  own  faculties  to  the  mar- 
riage of  Miss  Chaworth— *  a  marriage,"  he  says,  *  for  which 
she  sacrificed  the  prospects  of  two  very  ancient  families, 
and  a  heart  which  was  hers  from  ten  years  old,  and  a  head 
which  has  never  been  qyite  right  since." 

t  In  his  Diary  of  1814  there  is  a  passage  (part-  i.  page  153.) 
which  I  had  preserved  solely  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
this  obliquity  of  his  mind,  intending,  at  Ihe  same  time,  to 
accompany  it  with  an  explanatory  note.  From  some  in- 
advertence, however,  the  note  ^hls  omitted;  and,  thus 
left  to  itself,  this  piece*  of  mystification  has,  with  tLe 
French  readers  of  the  work,  I  see,  sucdteeded  most  per- 
fectly ;  there  being  no  imaginable  variety  of  murder  which 
the  votaries  of  the  new  romantic  school  have  not  been 
busily  extracting  out  of  the  mystery  of  that  passage. 
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From  what  I  hare  known,  howe?er,  of  his  experi- 
ments upon  more  impressible  listeners,  I  hare  little 


doubt  that,  to  produce  effect  at  the  moment,  there  is^,  stinctive  consideration  whether  by  suchdisdosuKs  he 


hardly  any  crime  so  dark  or  desperate  of  which,  in 
the  excitement  of  thus  acting  upon  the  imaginations  of 
others,  he  would  not  hare  hinted  that  he  had  been 
guiky ;  and  it  has  sometimes  occurred  to  me  that  the 
occult  cause  of  his  lady's  separation  from  him,  round 
which  herself  and  her  legal  adviser  have  thrown  such 
formidable  mystery,  may  have  been  nothing  more, 
after  all^  than  some  imposture  of  this  kind,  some 
dimly  hinted  confession  of  undefined  horrors,  which, 
thotl^h  intended  by  the  relater  but  to  mystify  and 
surprise,  the  hearer  so  little  understood  him  as  to  take 
in  sober  seriousness. 

This  strange  propensity  with  which  the  man  was, 
as  it  were,  inoculated  by  the  poet,  reacted  back  again 
upon  his  poetry,  so  as  to  produce,  in  some  of  his 
delineations  of  character^  that  inconsistency  which 
has  not  unfrequently  been  noticed  by,  his  critics, — 
namely,  the  junction  of  one  or  two  lofty  and  shining 
virtues  with  ''a  thousand  crimes"  altogether  incom- 
patible with  them ;  this  anomaly  being,  in  fact,  ac- 
counted for  by  the  two  different  sorts  of  ambition  that 
actuated  him, — the  natural  one,  of  infusing  into  his 
personages  those  high  and  kindly  qualities  he  felt 
conscious  of  within  himself,  and  the  artificial  one,  of 
investing  them  with  those  crimes  which  he  so  boy- 
ishly wished  imputed  to  him  by  the  world. 

Independently,  however,  of  any  such  efforts  to- 
wards blackening  his  own  name,  and  even  after  he 
had  learned  from  bitter  experience  the  rash  folly  of 
such  a  system,  there  was  stilly  in  the  openness  and 
over- frankness  of  his  nature,  and  that  indulgence  of 
impulse  with  which  he  gave  utterance  to,  if  not  acted 
upon,  every  chance  impression  of  fancy  or  passion, 
more  than  sufficient  to  bring  his  character,  in  all  its 
least  favourable  lights,  before  the  world.  Who  is 
there,  indeed,  that  could  bear  to  be  judged  by  even 
the  best  of  those  unnumbered  thoughts  that  course 
each  other,  like  waves  of  the  sea,  through  our  minds, 
passing  away  unuttered  and,  for  the  most  part,  even 
unowned  by  ourselves  ? — Yet  to  such  a  test  was  By- 
ron's character  throughout  his  whole  life  exposed. 
As  well  from  the  precipitance  with  which  he  gave 
way  to  every  impulse  as  from  the  passion  he  had  for 
recording  his  own  impressions,  all  those  heterogeneous 
thoughts,  fantasies,  and  desires  that,  in  other  men's 
minds,  ^  come  like  shadows,  so  depart,"  were  by  him 
fixed  and  embodied  as  they  presented  themselves, 
and,  at  once,  taking  a  shape  cognizable  by  public 
opinion,  either  in  his  actions  or  his  words,  either  in 
the  hasty  letter  of  the  moment,  or  the  poeny  for  all 
time,  laid  open  such  a  range  of  vulnerable  points 
before  his  judges  as  no  one  individual  perhaps  ever 
before,  of  himself,  presented. 

With  such  abundance  and  variety  of  materials  for 
portraiture,  it  may  easily  be  conceived  how  two  pro- 
fessed delineators  of  his  character,  the  one  over  par- 
tial and  the  other  malicious,  might, — the  former,  by 
selecting  only  the  fairer,  and  the  latter  only  the  darker 
features, — ^produce  two  portraits  of  Lord  Byron,  as 
much  differing  from  each  other  as  they  would  both 
be,  on  the  whole,  unlike  the  original. 

Of  the  utier  powerlessness  oH  Tetentlou  with  which 


especially  if  at  all  connected  with  the  subject  of  selfi 
— without  allowing  even  a  pause  for  the  almost  in. 


he  promulgated  his  every  thoug\itanAUe)Mi%v— mote  W^>Q\e».\»V\%Me 


might  not  be  conveying  a  calumnious  impression  of 
himself,  a  stronger  instance  could  hardly  be  given 
than  is  to  be  found  in  a  conversation  held  by  him  with 
Mr.  Trelawney,  as  reported  by  this  latter  gentleman, 
when  they  were  on  their  way  together  to  Greece. 
After  some  remarks  on  the  state  of  his  own  health,^ 
mental  and  bodily,  he  said,  '^  I  don't  know  how  it  is, 
but  I  am  so  cowardly  at  times,  that  if,  this  morning, 
you  had  come  down  and  horsewhipped  me,  I  should 
have  submitted  without  opposition.  Why  is  this?  If 
one  of  these  fits  come  over  me  when  we  are  in  Greece, 
what  shall  I  do?"  "I  told  him  (continues  Mr.  Tre- 
lawney) that  it  was  the  excessive  debility  of  hi> 
nerves.  He  said  '  Yes,  and  of  my  head»  too.  I  ma 
very  heroic  when  I  left  Genoa,  but,  like  Acres,  I  feel 
my  courage  oozing  out  at  my  palms.'" 

It  will  hardly,  by  those  who  know  any  thing  of  hu- 
man nature,  be  denied  that  such  misgivings  and 
heart-sinkings  as  are  here  described  mtty,  under  s 
similar  depression  of  spirits,  have  found  their  mj 
into  the  thoughts  of  some  of  the  gallantest  hearts  that 
ever  breathed; — but  then,  untold  and  unreinem- 
bered,  even  by  the  sufferer,  they  passed  off  with  the 
passing  infirmity  that  produced  them,  leaving  neither 
to  truth  to  record  them  as  proofs  of  want  of  health, 
nor  to  calumny  to  fasten  upon  them  a  suspicion  of 
want  of  bravery.  The  assertion  of  some  one  that  all 
men  are  by  nature  cowardly  would  seem  to  be  coon-, 
tenanced  by  the  readiness  with  which  most  men  be- 
lieve others  so.  "  I  have  lived,"  said  the  Prince  de 
Ligne,  ^  to  hear  Voltaire  called  a  fool,  and  the  great 
Frederick  a  coward."  The  Duke  of  Marlborough 
in  his  own  times,  and  Napoleon  in  ours,  have  found 
persons  not  only  to  assert  but  believe  the  same  charge 
against  them.  After  such  glaring  instances  of  the 
tendency  of  »>me  ipinds  to  view  greatness  only 
through  an  inverting  medium,  it  need  little  surprise 
us  that  Lord  Byron's  conduct  in  Greece  should,  on 
the  same  principle,  have  engendered  a  sinukur  insi- 
nuation against  him ;  nor  should  I  have  at  a&  noticed 
the  weak  slander,  but  for  the  opportunity  which  it 
affords  me  of  endeavouijng  to  point  out  what  appears 
to  me  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  courage  by  which, , 
on  all  occasions  that  called  for  it,  he  so  strikingly 
distinguished  himself. 

Whatever  virtue  may  be  allowed  to  belong  to  per- 
sonal courage,  it  is,  most  assuredly,  they  who  are 
endowed  by  nature  with  the  liveliest  imaginations, 
and  who  have  therefore  most  vividly  and  simulta- 
neously before  their  eyes  all  the  remote  and  possible 
consequences  of  danger,  that  are  most  deserving  of 
whatever  praise  attends  the  exercise  of  that  virtue. 
A  bravery  of  this  kind,  which  springs  more  out  of 


*  « He  often  mentioned  (says  Mr  Trelawney)  that  be 
tboogrbt  he  should  not  live  many  years,  and  said  that  be 
would  die  in  Greece..  This  he  told  me  at  Cephalonia.  He 
always  seemed  unmoved  on  these  occasions,  perfectly 
mdifferent  as  to  when  he  died,  only  saying  that  he  could 
not  bear  pain.  On  our  voyage  we  had  been  reading  wift 
great  attention  the  life  and  letters  of  Swift,  edited  by 
Scott,  and  we  almost  daily,  or  rather  nightly,  talked  the* 
over,  and  be  more  than  once  expressed  his  bomr  rf  I 
existing  in  that  state,  and  expressed  some  fears  that  it  { 
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mind  dian  tempera^eat, — or  rather,  perhaps,  out  of 
the  conquest  of  the  former  over  the  latter, — ^will  na- 
turally proportion  its  exertion  to  the  importance  of 
the  occasion ;  and  the  same  person  who  is  seen  to 
shrink  with  an  almost  feminine  fear  from  ignoble 
and  every-day  perils^  may  be  found  foremost  in  the 
Teiy  jaws  of  danger  where  honour  is  to  be  either 
maintained  or  won.  Nor  does  this  remark  apply 
only  to  the  imaginative  class,  of  whom  I  am  chiefly 
treating.  '  By  the  same  calculating  principle^  it  will 
be  found  that  mos^  men  whose  bravery  is  the  result, 
not  of  temperament,  but  reflection,  are  regulated  in 
their  daring.  The  wise  De  Wit,  though  negligent  of 
his  life  on  great  occasions,  was  not  ashamed,  we  are 
told,  of  dreading  and  ayoidiog  whatever  endangered 
it  on  others. 

Of  the  apprehensiveness  that  attends  quick  ima- 
ginations, Lord  Byron  had,  of  course,  a  considerable 
share,  and  in  all  situations  of  ordinary  peril  gave 
way  to  it  without  reserve.  I  have  seldom  seen  any 
person,  male  or  female,  more- timid  .in  a  carriage; 
and,  in  riding,  his  preparation  against  accidents 
showed  the  same  nervous  and  imaginative  fearfid- 
ness.  "His  bridle,"  says  the  late  Lord  B  *  *,  who 
rode  frequently  with  him  at  Genoa,  "had,  besides 
cavesson  and  martingale,  various  reins;  and  when- 
ever he  came  near  a  place  where  his  horse  Was  likely 
to  shy,  he  gathered  up  these  said  reins,  and  fixed 
himself  as  if  he  was  going  at  a  five-barred  gate." 
None  surely  but  the  most  superficial  ur  most  preju- 
diced observers  could  ever  seriously  found  upon  such 
indications  of  nervousness  any  conclusion  against  the 
real  courage  of  him  who  was  subject  to  them.  The 
poet  Ariosto  who  was,  it  seems,  a  victim  to  the  same 
fair-weather  alarms,  who,  when  on  horseback,  would 
alight  at  the  least  appearance  of  danger,  and  on  the 
water  was  particularly  timorous — could  yet,  in  the 
action  between  the  Pope's  vessels  and  the  Duke  of 
Ferrara's,  fight  like  a  lion ;  and  in  the  same  manner 
the  courage  of  Lord  Byron,  as  all  his  companions  in 
peril  testify,  was  of  that  noblest  kind  which  rises  with 
the  greatness  of  the  occasion,  and  becdmes  but  the 
more  self-collected  and  resisting,  the  more  imminent 
the  danger. 

In  proposing  to  show  that  the  distinctive  properties 
of  Lord  Byron's  character,  as  well  moral  as  literary, 
arose  mainly  from  those  two  great  sources,  the  unex- 
ampled versatility  of  his  powers  and  feelings,  and  the 
facility  with  which  he  gave  way  to  the  impulses  of 
both,  it  had  been  my  intention  to  pursue  the  subject 
still  further  in  detail,  and  to  endeavour  to  trace 
throughout  the  various  excellencies  and  defects,  both 
of  his  poetry  and  his  life,  the  operation  of  these  two 
dominant  attributes  of  his  nature.  "No  men,  says 
Cowper,  in  speaking  of  persons  of  a  versatile  turn  of 
mind,  "are  better  qualified  for  companions  in  such  a 
world  as  this  than  men  of  such  temperament.  Every 
scene  of  life  has  two  sides,  a  dark  and  a  bright  one ; 
and  the  mind  that  has  an  equal  mixture  of  melan- 
choly and  vivacity  is  best  of  all  qualified  for  the  con- 
templation of  either."  It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
show  that  to  this  readiness  in  reflecting  all  hues, 
whether  of  the  shadows  or  the  lights  of  our  variegated 
existence.  Lord  Byron  owed  not  only  the  great  range 
of  his  influence  as  a  poet,  but  those  powers  of  fasci- 
nation which  he  possessed  as  a  man.    This  suscep- 


tibility, indeed,  of  immediate  impressions  which  in 
him  was  so  active,  lent  a  charm,  of  all  others  the 
most  attractive,  to  his  social  intercourse,  by  giving  to 
those  who  were,  at  the  moment,  present,  such  ascend- 
ant influence,  that  they  alone  for  the  time  occupied 
all  his  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  brought  whatever 
was  most  agreeable  in  his  nature  into  play.^ 

So  much  did  this  extreme  mobility, — this  readiness 
to  be  "strongly  acted  on  by  what  was  nearest," — 
abound  in  his  disposition  that,  even  with  the  casual 
atquaintances  of  the  hour,  his  heart  was  upon  his 
lips^t  &°d  it  depended  wholly  upon  themselves  whe- 
ther they  might  not  become  at  once  the  depositaries 
of  every  secret,  if  it  might  be  so  called,  of  his  whole 
life.  That  in  this  convergence  of  all  the  powers  of 
pleasing  towards  present  objects,  those  absent  should 
be  sometimes  forgotten,  or,  what  is  worse,  sacrificed 
to  the  reigning  desire  of  the  moment,  is  one  of  the 
alloys  attendant  upon  persons  of  this  temperament, 
which  renders  their  fidelity,  either  as  lovers  or  con- 
fidants, not  a  little  precarious.  But  of  the  charm 
which  such  a  disposition  diffuses  through  the  manner 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt, — and  least  of  all  among 
those  who  have  ever  felt  its  full  influence  in  Lord 
Byron.  Neither  are  the  instances  in  which  he  has 
been  known  to  make  imprudent  disclosures  of  what 
had  been  said  or  written  by  others  of  the  persons 
with  whom  he  was  conversing  to  be  all  set  down  to 
this  rash  overflow  of  the  social  hour.  In  his  own 
frankness  of  spirit  and  hatred  of  all  disguise,  this 
practice,  pregnant  as  it  was  Vith  inconvenience,  and 
sometimes  danger,  in  a  great  degree  originated.  To 
confront  the  accused  with  the  accuser  was,  in  such 
cases,  his  delight, — not  only  as  a  revenge  for  having 
been  made  the  medium  of  what  men  durst  not  say 
openly  to  each  other,  but  as  a  gratification .  of  that 
love  of  small  mischief  which  he  had  retained  from 
boyhood,  and  which  the  confusion  that  followed  such 
exposures  was  always  sure  to  amuse.  This  habit, 
too,  being,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  well  known  to 
his  friends,  their  sense  of  prudence,  if  not  their  fair- 
ness, was  put  fiilly  on  its  guard,  and  he  himself  was 
spared  the  pain  of  hearing  what  he  could  not,  with- 
out inflicting  still  worse,  repeat. 

A  most  apt  illustration  of  this  point  of  his  charac- 
ter is  to  be  found  in  an  anecdote  told  of  him  by  Parry, 

*  In  reference  to  his  power  of  adapting  himself  to.aIl 
sorts  of  society,  and  taking  upon  bimself  all  varieties  of 
character,  I  find  a  passage  in  one  of  my  early  letters 
to  him  (from  Ireland)  which,  though  it  might  he  expressed, 
perhaps,  in  better  taste,  is  worth  citing  for  its  truth  :— 
**  Though  I  have  not  written,  I  have .  seldom  ceased  to 
think  of  you;  for  you  are  that  sort  of  being  whom  every 
thing,  high  or  low,  brings  into  one's  mind.  Whether  I 
am  with  the  wise  or  the  waggish,  among  poets  or  among 
pugilists,  over  the  book  or  over  the  bottle,  you  are  sure 
to  connect  yourself  transcendently  with  all,  and  come 
*  ai'med  for  everv  field '  into  my  memory." 

t  It  is  curious  to  observe  how,  in  all  times,  and  all 
countries,  what  is  called  the  poetical  temperament  has, 
in  the  great  possessors,  and  victims,  of  that  gift,  pro- 
duced similar  eflFects.  In  the  following  passage,  the 
biographer  of  Tasso  has,  in  painting  that  poet,  described 
Byron  also:— "There  are  some  persons  of  a  sensibility 
so  powerful  that  whoever  happens  to  be  with  them  is, 
at  that  moment,  to  them  the  world  :  their  hearts  invo- 
luntarily open ;  they  are  prompted  by  a  strong  desire  to 
please ;  and  they  thus  make  confidants  of  their  sentiments 
people  whom  they  in  reality  regard  with  indifference.* 
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who,  though  himself  the  Tictim,  had  the  sense  and 
good  temper  to  perceive  the  source  to  which  Byron's 
conduct  was  to  be  traced.  While  the  Turkish  fleet 
was  blockading  Missolonghi,  his  lordship,  one  day, 
attended  by  Parfy,  proceeded  in  a  small  punt,  rowed 
by  a  boy,  to  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  while  in  a 
lai^e  boat  accompanying  them  were  Prince  Mavro- 
oordato  and  his  attendants.  In  this  situation,  an  in> 
dignant  feeling  of  contempt  and  impatience  at  the 
supineness  of  their  Greek  friends  seized  the  engineer, 
and  he  proceeded  to  vent  this  feeling  to  Lord  Byron 
in  no  Tery  measured  terms,  pronouncing  Prince  Mav- 
rocordato  to  be  ^  an  old  gentlewoman,"  and  con- 
cluding, according  to  his  own  statement,  with  the 
following  words : — ^  If  I  were  in  their  place,  I  should 
be  in  a  fever  at  the  thought  of  my  own  incapacity 
and  ignorance,  and  should  bum  with  impatience  to 
attempt  the  destruction  of  those  rascal  Turks.  But 
the  Greeks  and  the  Turks  are  opponents  worthy,  by 
their  imbecility,  of  each  other.'' 

^  I  had  scarcely  explained  myself  fuDy,"  adds  Mr 
Parry,  ^  when  his  lordship  ordered  our  boat  to  be 
placed  abngside  the  other,  and  actually  related  our 
whole  conversation  to  the  Prince.  In  doing  it,  how- 
ever, he  took  on  himself  the  task  of  pacifying  both 
the  Prince  and  me,  and  though  I  was  at  first  very 
angry,  and  the  Prince,  I  believe,  very  much  annoyed, 
he  succeeded.  Mavrocordato  afterwards  showed  no 
dissatisfaction  with  me,  and  I  prized  Lord  Byron's 
regard  too  much,  to  remain  long  displeased  with  a 
proceeding  which  was  only  an  unpleasant  manner  of 
reproving  us  both.'' 

Into  these  and  other  such  branches  from  the  main 
course  of  his  character^  it  might  have  been  a  task  of 
some  interest  to  investigate, — certain  as  we  should 
be  that,  even  in  the  remotest  and  narrowest  of  these 
windings,  some  of  the  brightness  and  strength  of  the 
original  current  would  be  perceptible.    Enough  how- 
ever has  been,  perhaps,  said  to  set  other  minds  upon 
supplying  what  remains : — if  the  track  of  analysis  here 
opened  be  the  true  one,  to  follow  it  in  its  further 
bearings  will  not  be  difficult.     AJready ,  indeed,  I  may 
be  thought  by  some  readers  to  have  occupied  too 
large  a  portion  of  these  pages,  not  only  in  tracing  out 
such  ^nice  dependencies"  and  gradations  of  my  friend^s 
character,  but  still  more  uselessly ,  as  may  be  conceived, 
in  recording  all  the  various  habitudes  and  whims  by 
which  the  course  of  his  every-day  life  was  distin- 
guished from  that  of  other  people.    That  the  critics 
of  the  day  should  think  it  due  to  their  own  importance 
to  object  to  trifles  is  naturally  to  be  expected  ;  but 
that  in  other  times,  such  minute  records  of  a  Byron 
will  be  read  with  interest,  even  such  critics  cannot 
doubt.     To  know  that  Catiline  walked  with  an  agi- 
tated and  uncertain  gait  is,  by  no  mean  judge  of  hu- 
man nature,  deemed  important  as  an  indication  of 
character.    But  far  less  significant  details  will  satisfy 
the  idolators  of  genius.    To  be  told  that  Tasso  loved 
malmsey,  and  thought  it  favourable  to  poetic  inspira- 
tion, is  a  piece  of  intelligence,  even  at  the  end  of  three 
centuries,  not  unwelcome ;  while  a  still  more  amusing 
proof  of  the  disposition  of  the  world  to  remember  little 
things  of  the  great  is,  that  the  poet  Petrarch's  ex- 
cessive fondness  for  turnips  is  one  of  the  few  traditions 
still  preserved  of  liim  at  Arqua. 
The  personal  appearance  of  Lord  Byron  has  been 


so  frequently  described,  both  by  pen  and  peoeil, 
that  were  it  not  the  bounden  duty  of  the  biognpin 
to  attempt  some  such  sketch,  the  task  would  sea 
superfluous.  Of  his  face,  the  beauty  may  be  pn- 
nounced  to  have  been  of  the  highest  order,  as  oos- 
bim'ng  at  once  regularity  of  features  with  the  most 
varied  and  interesting  expression.  The  same  facilkj, 
indeed,  (^change  observable  in  the  movemoits  ofb 
mind  viras  seen  also  in  the  free  play  of  his  features,  as 
the  passing  thoughts  within  darkened  or  shone  tboogh 
them. 

His  eyes,  though  of  a  light  grey,  were  capable  rf 
all  extremes  of  expression,  from  the  most  joyous  hi- 
larity to  the  deepest  sadness,  from  the  very  sonsliioe 
of  benevolence  to  the  most  concentrated  scon  or  rage. 
Of  this  latter  passion,  I  had  once  an  oppOTtunitjrf 
seeing  what  fiery  interpreters  they  could  be,  on  b; 
telling  him,  thoughtlessly  enough,  that  a  friend  of 
mine  had  said  to  me — **  Beware  of  Lord  Byron;  he 
will,  some  day  or  other,  do  something  very  vridud' 
— "  Was  it  man  or  woman  said  so?"  he  exdaaied, 
suddenly  turning  round  upon  me  with  a  look  of  sod 
intense  anger  lu,  though  it  lasted  not  an  instant,  coolii 
not  easily  be  forgot,  aud  of  which  no  belter  ideacu 
be  given  than  in  the  words  of  one  who,  speaking  of 
Chatterton's  eyes,  says  that  ^  fire  rolled  at  thebottoi 
of  them." 

But  it  was  in  the  mouth  and  chin  that  the  greit 
beauty  as  well  as  expression  of  his  fine  countemnce 
lay.  **  Many  pictures  have  been  painted  of  him  (sajs 
a  fair  critic  of  his  features)  with  various  succes; 
but  the  excessive  beauty  of  his  lips  escaped  ererj 
painter  and  sculptor.  In  their  ceaseless  play  (bey 
represented  every  emotion,  whether  pale  with  anger, 
curled  in  disdain^  smiling  in  triumph,  or  dimpled  with 
archness  and  love."  It  would  be  injustice  to  die 
reader  not  to  borrow  from  the  same  pencil  a  few 
more  touches  of  portraiture.  **  This  extreme  fadi^ 
of  expression  was  sometimes  painful,  for  I  have  seen 
him  look  absolutely  ugly — I  have  seen  him  look  » 
hard  and  cold,  that  you  must  hate  him,  and  then,  in 
a  moment,  brighter  than  the  sun,  with  such  playful 
softness  in  his  look,  such  afiectionate  eagerness  kind- 
ling in  his  eyes,  and  dimpling  his  lips  into  something 
more  sweet  than  a  smile,  that  you  forgot  the  man, 
the  Lord  Byron,  iu  the  picture  of  beauty  preseoted 
to  you,  and  gazed  with  intense  curiosity — i  had  al- 
most said — as  if  to  satisfy  yourself,  that  thus  looked 
the  god  of  poetry,  the  god  of  the  Vatican,  wheo  be 
conversed  with  the  sons  and  daughters  of  mao." 

His  head  was  remarkably  small,  * — so  much  lo  as 
to  be  rather  out  of  proportion  with  his  fiace.  The 
forehead,  though  a  little  too  narrow,  was  high,  ami 
appeared  more  so  from  his  having  his  hair  (to  preserre 
it,  as  he  said)  shaved  over  the  temples;  while  the 
glossy,  dark- brown  curls,  clustering  over  bis  bead, 
gave  the  finish  to  its  beauty.  When  to  this  in  added, 
that  his  nose,  though  handsomely,  was  rather  thidly 
shaped,  that  his  teeth  were  white  and  regular,  and 
his  complexion  colourless,  as  good  an  idea  perhapsas 

♦  *  Several  of  us,  one  day,*  says  Colonel  Napier,  •  trW 
on  bis  hat,  and  in  a  party  of  twelve  or  foartcen,  vl* 
were  at  dinner,  not  one  could  put  it  on,  so  excee<iiBSi7 
small  was  his  head.  My  servant,  Thomas  Wells,  who  M 
the  smallest  head  in  the  90th  regiment,  (soamalltlMtk^ 
could  hardly  get  a  cap  to  fit  him,)  was  the  only  person  «b* 
could  put  on  Lord  Byron's  hat,  and  hin^  it  fitted  euctl;  * 
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Sis  in  the  power  of  mere  words  to  oonTey  may  be 
^onceiTed  of  his  features* 

la  height  he  was,  as  he  himself  has  informed  us, 

Bfe  feet  eight  inches  and  a  half,  and  to  the  length  of 

knia  limbs  he  attributed  his  being  such  a  good  swim- 

■mer.    His  hands  were  very  white,  and — according  to 

%is  own  notion  ci  the  size  of  hands  as  indicating 

^irth — aristocratically  small.    The  lameness  of  his 

sight  foot,^  though  an  obstacle  to  grace,  but  little 

impeded  the  activity  of  his  movements;  and  from  this 

circumstance,  as  well  as  from  the  skill  with  which  the 

foot  was  disguised  by  nitons  of  long  trowsers,  it 

irould  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  defect  of  this  kind  less 

obtruding  itself  as  a  deformity ;  while  the  diffidence 

which  a  constant  consciousness  of  the  infirmity  gave  to 

his  first  approach  and  address  made,  in  him,  even 

lameness  a  source  of  interest. 

In  looking  again  into  the  Journal  from  which  it  was 
my  intention  to  give  extracts,  the  following  uncon- 
nected opinions,  or  ratlier  reveries,  most  of  them  on 
points  connected  with  his  religious  opinions,  are  all 
that  I  feeT  tempted  to  select.     To  an  assertion  in  the 
i  early  part  of  this  work  that  ^*at  no  time  of  his  life  was 
I  Lord  fiyron  a  confirmed  'unbeliever,''  it  has  been  ob- 
1  jected^  that  many  passages  of  his  writings  prove  the 
direct  contrary.    This  assumption,  however,  as  well 
as  the  interpretation  of  most  of  the  passages  referred 
to  in  its  support,  proceed,  as  it  appears  to  me,  upon 
the  mistake,  not  uncommon  in  conversation,  of  con- 
founding together  the  meanings  of  the  word*  unbeliever 
and  sceptic,  the  former  implying  decision  of  opinion, 
and  the  latter  only  doubt.    1  have  myself,  I  find,  not 
always  kept  the  significations  of  the  two  words  distinct, 
and  in  one  instance  have  so  far  fallen  into  the  notion 
of  these  objectors  as  to  speak  of  Byron  in  his  youth  as 
^  an  unbelieving  schoolboy,''  when  the  word  **  doubt- 
ing^ would  have  more  truly  expressed  my  meaning. 
With  this  necessary  explanation,  I  shall  here  repeat 
my  assertion,  or  rather — to  clothe  its  substance  in  a 
different  form — shall  say  that  Lord  Byron  was,  to  the 
last,  a  sceptic,  which,  in  itself,  implies  that  he  was, 
at  no  time,  a  confirmed  unbeliever. 


have  lived  at  all,*  All  h  istory ,  and  experience,  and 
the  rest,  teaches  us  that  the  good  and  evil  are 
pretty  eqi^aUy  balanced  in  this  existence,  and  that 
what  is  most  to  be  desired  is  an  easy  passage  out  of 
it.  What  can  it  give  us  but  years  ?  and  those  have 
little  of  good  but  their  ending. 


^  If  I  were  to  live  over  again,  I  do  not  know  what 
I  would  change  in  my  life,  imless  it  were  for — not  to 


*  In  speaking  of  this  lameness  at  tbe  commencement 
of  my  work,  I  forbore,  both  from  my  own  doubts  on  the 
Btibject  and  the  great  variance  I  found  in  the  recollec- 
iiouH  of  others,  from  statmg  in  which  of  his  feet  this 
lameness  existed.  It  Mrill,  indeed,  with  difficulty  be  be- 
lieved what  uncertainty  I  found  upon  this  point,  even 
among  those  most  intimate  with  him.  Mr  Hunt  in  his 
book  states  it  to  have  been  the  left  foot  that  was  deformed 
and  this,  though  contrary  to  my  own  impression,  and, 
as  it  appears  also,  to  the  fact,  was  tbe  opinion  I  found 
also  of  others  who  bad  been  much  in  the  habit  of  living 
with  him.  On  applying  to  his  early  friends  at  Southwell, 
and  to  the  shoemaker  of  that  town  who  worked  for  him, 
so  ^ttle  prepared  were  they  to  answer  with  any  cer- 
tainly on  the  subject,  that  it  was  only  by  recollecting  that 
tbe  lame  foot  '  was  the  off  one  in  going  up  the  street," 
tbey  at  last  came  to  the  conclusion  that  his  right  limb 
woM  the  one  affected ;  and  Mr  Jackson,  his  preceptor  in 
pugilism*  was,  in  like  manner,  obliged  to  call  to  mind  whe- 
ther his  noble  pupil  was  a  right  or  left  hand  hitter  before 
he  could  arrive  at  the  same  decision. 


^  Of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  it  appears  to  me 
that  there  can  be  little  doubt,  if  we  attend  for  a  mo- 
ment to  the  action  of  mind  :  it  is  in  perpetual  activity. 
I  used  to  doubt  of  it,  but  reflection  has  taught  me 
better.     It  acts  also  so  very  independent  of  body — in 
dreams,  for  instance; — incoherently  and  madly,  I 
grant  you,  but  still  it  is  mind,  and  much  more  mind 
than  when  we  are  awake.    Now  that  this  should  not 
act  separately  f  as'well  as  jointly,  who  can  pronounce? 
The  stoics,  Epictetus  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  call  the 
present  slate '  a  soul  which  drags  a  carcass,' — a  heavy 
chain,  to  be  sure,  but  all  chains  being  material  may  be 
shaken  oS.    How  far  our  future  life  will  be  indivir 
dual,  or,  rather,  hoiw  far  it  will  at  all  resemble  our 
present  existence,  is  another  question ;  but  that  the 
mind  is  eternal  seems  as  probable  as  that  the  body  is 
not  so.    Of  course,  I  here  venture  upon  the  question 
without  recurring  to  revelation,  which,  however,  is 
at  least  as  rational  a  solution  of  it  as  any  other.    A 
material  resurrection  seems  strange  and  even  absurd , 
except  for  purposes  of  punishment ;  and  all  punish- 
ment which  is  to  revenge  rather  than  correct  must  be 
morally  wrong  ;  and  when  the  world  is  at  an  end, 
what  moral  or  warning  purpose  can  eternal  tortures 
answer?    Human  passions  have  probably  disfigured 
the  divine  doctrines  here : — but  the  whole  thing  is 
inscrutable. 


'^  It  is  useless  to  tell  me  not  to  reason,  but  to  6e- 
lieve.  You  might  as  well  tell  a  man  not  to  wake,  but 
sleep.  And  then  to  bully  with  torments,  and  all 
that  1  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  menace  of  hell 
makes  as  many  devils  as  the  severe  penal  codes  of  in- 
human humanity  make  villains. 


^  Man  is  bom  passionate  of  body,  but  with  an  in- 
nate though  secret  tendency  to  the  love  of  good  in  his 
main-spring  of  mind.  But,  God  help  us  all  1  it  is  at 
present  a  sad  jar  of  atoms. 


^  Matter  is  eternal,  always  changing,  but  repro- 
duced, and,  as  far  as  we  can  comprehend  eternity ,eter- 
nal ;  and  why  not  mind?  Why  should  not  tltemind 
act  with  and  upon,  the  imiverse,  as  portions  of  it  act 
upon,  and  with,  the  congregated  dust  called  mankind? 
See  how  one  man  acts  upon  himself  and  others,  or 
upon  multitudes!     The  same  agency,  in  a  higher 


*  Swift  «^rly  adopted  (says  Sir  Walter  Scott)  the  cus- 
tom of  observing  his  birthday,  as  a  term,  not  of  joy,  but 
of  sorrow,  and  of  reading,  when  it  annually  recurred,  tbe 
striking  passage  of  Scripture,  in  which  Job  laments  and 
execrates  the  day  upon  which  it  was  said  in  his  father's 
house  '  that  a  man-child  was  born.*  "—Life  qf  Swift. 
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and  purer  degree^  may  act  upon  the  stan,  &c.  ad 
iafiuitum. 


**  I  hare  often  been  inclined  to  materialism  in  phi- 
losophy, but  could  never  bear  its  introduction  into 
Christianity,  which  appears  to  me  essentially  founded 
upon  the  soul.  For  this  reason,  Priestley's  Christian 
Materialism  always  struck  me  as  deadly.  Believe  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  if  you  will,  but  not  without 
a  soul.  The  deuce  a  in  it,  if  after  having  had  a  soul 
(as  surely  the  mind,  or  whatever  you  call  it  is),  in 
this  world,  we  must  part  with  it  in  the  next,  even  for 
an  immortal  materiality  1  I  own  my  partiality  for 
spirit* 


"  I  am  always  most  religious  upon.a  sunshiny  day, 
as  if  there  was  some  association  between  ati  internal 
approach  to  greater  light  and  purity  and  the  kindler 
of  this  dark  lantern  of  our  external  existence. 


**  The  night  is  also  a  religious  concern,  and  even 
more  so  when  I  viewed  the  moon  and  stars  through 
Herschell's  telescope,  and  sdw  that  they  were  worlds. 


^If,  according  lo  some  speculations,  you  could 
prove  the  world  many  thousand  years  older  than  the 
Mosaic  chronology,  or  if  you  could  get  rid  of  Adam 
and  Eve,  and  the  apple,  and  serpent,  still,  what  is  to 
be  put  up  in  their  stead  ?  or  how  is  the  difficulty  re- 
moved? Things  must  have  had  a  beginning,  and 
what  matters  it  when  or  how  ? 


^  I  sometimes  think  that  man  may  be  the  relic  of 
some  higher  material  being  wrecked  m  a  former 
world,  and  degenerated  in  the  hardship  and  struggle 
through  chaos  into  conformity,  or  something  like  it, — 
as  we  see  Laplanders,  Esquimaux,  &c.  inferior  in  the 
present  state,  as  the  elements  become  more  inexorable. 
But  even  then  this  higher  pre- Adamite  supposititious 
creation  must  have  had  an  origin  and  a  Creator — for 
a  creation  is  a  more  natural  imagination  than  a 
fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms :  all  things  remount  to 
a  fountain*  though  they  may  flow  to  an  ocean. 


**  Phitarch  says,  in  his  Life  of  Lysander,  that 
Aristotle  observes  •  thit  in  general  great  geniuses  are 
of  a  raelanpholy  turn,  and  instances  Socrates,  Plato, 
and  Hercules  (or  Heraclitus),  as  examples,  {ind  Ly- 
sander, though  not  while  young,  yet  as  indined  to  it 
when  approaching  towards  age.*  Whether  I  am*  a 
genius  or  not,  I  have  beeii  called  such  by  my  friends 
as  well  as  enemies,  and  in  more  countries  and  lan- 
guages than  one,  and  also  within  a  no  vefy  long  period 
of  existence.  Of  my  genius,  I  can  say  nbthing,  but 
of  my  melancholy,  that  it  is  '  increasing  and  ought  to 
be  diminished.*    But  how  ? 

**!  take  it  that  most  men  are  so  at  bottom,  but  that 


it  is  only  remariied  in  the  ranarkable.  The  Due 
de  Broglio,  in  reply  to  a  remark  of  mine  on  the  < 
of  clever  people,  said  that  *  they  were  not  woisc 
others,  only,  being  more  in  view,  more  noted, 
cially  in  all  that  -could  reduce  them  to  the  ra 
raise  the  rest  to  them.'    In  1816,  this  was. 

''In  fact  (I  suppose  that)  if  the  follies  of  fods 
all  set  down  like  those  of  the  wise,  Ihe  wise  (who 
at  present  only  n  better  sort  (^  fools)  would  aj 
almost  intelligent. 


'^  It  is  singular  how  soon  we  lose  the  imprea 
what  ceases  to  be  constantly  before  us :-  a  ye 
pairs ;  a  lustre  obliterates.  There  is  little  distio 
without  an  effort  of  memory .  Then,  indeed,  the 
are  rekindled  for  a  moment ;  but  who  can  be  sur 
imagination  is  not  the  torch- bearer?  Let  ao] 
try  at  the  end  of  ten  years  to  bring  before  hi 
features,  or  the  mind,  or  the  sayings,  or  the  hal 
his  host  friend,  or  his  greatest  man  (I  mean  1 
vourite,  his  Buonaparte,  his  this,  that,  or  t't 
and  he  will  be  surprised  at  the  extreme  confa 
his  ideas.  I  speak  confidenMy  oil  this  pomt, 
always  passed  for  One  who  had  a  good,  ay, 
cellent  memory.  I  except,  indeed,  our  recoQec 
womankind ;  there  is  no  forgetting  ihent  (and  b 
to  them)  any  more  than  any  other  remarkah 
such  as  *  the  revolution,*  or  *  the  plague,'  or  * 
vasion,*  or  ^the  *  comet,*  or  the  war  *  of  such  u 
an  epoch, — being  the  favourite  dates  of  mankii 
have  so  many  blessings  in  their  lot  that  tbej 
make  their  (Calendars  from  them,  being  too  co 
For  instance,  you  see  *  the  great  drought,* '  thel 
frozen  over,*  *  the  seven  years  war  broke  out 
English,  or  French,  or  Spanish  revolution  conun 
the  Lisbon  earthquake,* '  tbe  Lima  earthquake 
earthquake  of  Calabria,*  *  the  plague  of  L 
ditto  'of  Constantinople,'  *the  sweating  sic 
'  the  yellow  fever  of  Philadelphia,'  &c.  &c.  &< 
you  don*t  see  *  the  abundant  harvest,*  *  tl 
summer,' '  the  long  peace,' '  the  wealthy  speco 
'the  wreckless  voyage,*  recorded  so  empha 
By  the  waj,  there  has  been  a  thirty  years*  to 
a  seventy  yeart^  war;  was  there  ever  a  seven 
thirty  years*  peace?  or  was  there  even  a 
universal  peace?  except  perhaps  in  China, 
they  have  found  out  the  miserable  happines 
stationary  and  unwarlike  mediocrity.  And  is 
because  nature  is  niggard  or  savage?  or  manki 
grateful  ?    Let  philosophers  decide.    1  am  noi 


.^In  general,  I  do  not  draw  well  with  fiterar; 
not  that  1  dislike  them,  but  I  never  know  what 
to  them  after  I  have  praised  their  last  publi 
There  are  several  exceptions,  to  be  sure,  be 
they  have  either  been  men  of  the  world,  such  a 
and  Moore,  &c.  or  visionaries  out  of  it,  such  asS 
&c. :  but  your  literaiy  every  day  man  and  I 
went  well  in  comp^my,  especiaDy  your  foreigner, 
I  never  could  abide ;  except  Giordani,  and — anc 
— (I  really  can*t  name  any  other) — ^I  don*t  rem 
a  man  amongst  them  whom  I  ever  wished 
twice,  except  perhaps  Mezzophanti,  who  is  a  b 
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languag^es,  the  Briareus  of  parts  of  speech,  a  walk- 
^^^  Polyglott  and  more,  ivho  ought  to  have  existed  at 
K^e  timef  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  as  universal  inter- 
K^reter.  He  is  indeed  a  marvel — unassuming,  also.  I 
t^'ied  Iiim  in  all  the  tongues  of  which  I  knew  a  single 
c»«th  (or  adjuration  to  the  gods  agamst  post-bojs, 
^«vages,  Tartars,  boatmen,  sailors,  pilots,  gondoliers, 
^^uleteer^,  catnel-drivers,  vetturini,  post-masters,  post- 
Utrses,  post*hou8es,  post>everythin^',  and  egad!  he 
^utounded  me — even  to  my  EugUrii. 


i 


^ '  No  man  would  live  his  life  over  again,'  is  an  old 
93ad  true  saying  which  all  can  resolve  for  themselves. 
At  the  same  time,  there  are  probably  moments  in 
most  men's  lives  which  they  would  live  over  the  rest 
of  life  to  regain  ?  Else  why  do  we  live  at  all  ?  be- 
cause Hope  recurs  to  Memory,  both  false — ^but — but 
^but — but — and  (his  but  drags  on  till — what?  I  do 
not  know ;  and  who  does  ?  *  He  that  died  o\  Wednes- 
day .•» 


In  laying  before  the  reader  these  last  extracts  from 
the  papers  in  my  possession,  it  may  be  expected, 
perhaps,  that  I  should  say  somethiag, — ^in  addition  to 
what  has  been  already  stated  on  this  subject, — re- 
specting those  Memoranda,  or  Memoirs,  which,  in  the 
exercise  of  the  discretionary  power  givqn  to  me  by 
niy  noble  friend,  I  placed,  shortly  after  his  death,  at 
the  disposal  of  his  sister  and  executor,  and  which 
tjiey,  from  a  sense  of  what  they  thought  due  to  his 
memory,  consigned  to  the  flames.  As  the  circum- 
fiitances,  however,  connected  with  the  surrender  of 
that  manuscript,  besides  requiring  much  more  detail 
than  n^  present  limits  allow,  do  ndt,  in  any  respect, 
concern  the  character  of  Lord  Byron,  but  affect  solely 
my  own,  it  is  not  here,  at  least,  that  J  feel  myself 
called  upon  to  enter  into  an  explanation  of  them.  The 
woijd  will,  of  course,  continue  to  thipk  of  that  step  as 
it  pleases ;  but  it  is,  after  all,  on  a  man's  oum  opinion 
of  his  actions  that  his  happiness  chiefly  depends,  and 
1  can  only  say  that,  were  I  again  placed  in  thq  same 
circumstances,  I  would — even  at  ten  times  the  pecu- 
niary sacrifice  which  my  conduct  then  cost  me — again 
aof  precisely  in  the  same  manner. 

For  the  satisfaction  of  those  whose  regret  at  the  loss 
of  that  manuscript  arises  from  some  better  motive 
than  the  mere  disappointment  of  a  prurient  curiosity, 
I  shall  here  add,  that  on  the  mysterious  cause  of  the 
separation,  it  afforded  no  light  whatever ; — that,  wiiile 
some  of  its  details  could  never  have  been  published  at 
all,*  and  little,  if  any,  of  whlat  it  contained  personal 
towards  otliers  couldliave  appeared  till  long  after  the 
individuals  concerned  had  left  the  scene,  all  that 
materially  related  to  Lord  Byron  himself  was  (as  1 
'well  knew  when  I  made  that  sacrifice)  to  be  found 
repeated  in  the  various  Journals  and  Memorandum- 
books,  which,  though  not  all  to  be  made  use  of,  were, 
as  the  reader  has  seen  from  the  preceding  pages,  all 
preserved. 

*  This  description  applies  onlj  to  the  Second  Part  of 
tlie  Memoranda;  there  having  been  but  little  ontit  for 
publication  in  the  First  Part,  which  was,  indeed,  read, 
as  is  well  known,  by  many  of  the  noble  author's  firiends';' 


As  far  as  suppression,  indeed,  is  blamable,  I  have 
had,  in  the  course  of  this  task,  abundantly  to  answer 
for  it ;  having,  as  the  reader  must  have  perceived, 
withheld  ft  large  portion  of  my  materials,  to  which 
Lord  Byron,  no  doubt,  in  his  fearlessness  of  conse- 
quenc  s,  would  have  wished  to  give  publicity,  but 
which,  it  is  now  more  tlian  probable,  will  never  meet 
the  light. 

There  remains  little  more  to  add.  It  has  been  re- 
marked by  Lord  Orford,  *  as  **  strange,  that  the 
writing  a  man's  life  should  in  general  make  the  bio- 
grapher become  enamoured  of  his  subject,  whereas 
one  should  think  that  the  nicet  disquisition  one  makes 
into  the  life  of  any  man,  the  less  reason  one  should 
find  to  love  or  admire  him."  On  the  contrary,  may 
we  not  rather  say  that,  as  knowledge  is  ever  thep^arent 
of  tolerance,  the  more  insight  we  gain  into  the  springs 
and  motives  of  a  man's  actions,  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed,  and  the  influences 
and  temptations  under  which  he  acted,  the  more  al- 
lowance we  may  be  inclined  to'mak«  for  his  errors, 
and  the  more  approbation  his  virtues  may  extort  from 
us? 

The  arduous  task  of  heipg  the  biographer  of 
Byron  is  one,  at  least,  on  which  I  have  not  obtruded 
myself:  the  wish  of  mj  friend  that  I  should  undertake 
that  office  having  been  more  than  once  expressed,  at 
a  time  when  none  .but  a'  boding  imagination  like  his 
could  have  foreseen  much  chance  of  the  sad  honour 
devolvmg  to  me.  If  in  some  instances  I  have  con- 
sulted rather  the  spirit  than  the  exact  letter  of  his 
injunctions,  it  was  with  the  view' solely  of  doing  him 
more  justice  than  he  would  have  done  himself ;  there 
being  no  hands  in  which  his  diaracter  could  have 
been  less  safe  tlian  his  own,  nor  any  greater  wrong 
offered  to  his  memory  than  the  substitution  of  what 
he  afibcted  to  be  for  what  he  was.  Of  any  partiality, 
however,  beyond  what  our  mutual  friendship 
accounts  for  and  justifies,  I  am  by  no  meaifli 
concious ;  nor  would  it  be  in  the  power,  indeed,  of 
even  the  most  partial  friend  to  allege  any  thing  more 
convincingly  favourable  of  his  character  than  is 
contained  in  the  few  simple  facts  with  which  I  shall 
here  conclude, — that,  through  life,  with  all  his  faults, 
he  never  lost  a  friend ; — that  those  about  him  in  his 
vouth,  whether  as  companions,  teachers,  or  servants, 
remained  attached  to  him  to  the  last; — that  the 
woman,  to  whom  he  gave  the  love  of  his  maturer 
years,  idolizes  his  name;  and  that,  with  a  single 
unhappy  exception,  scarce  an  instance  is  to  be  found 
of  any  one,  once  brought,  however  briefly,  into 
relations  of  amity  with  him,  that  did  not  feel  towards 
him  a  kind  regard  in  life,  and  retain  a  fondness  for  his 
memory. 

.  I  have  now  done  with  the  subject,  nor  shall  be 
easily  tempted  into  a  recurrence  to  it.  Any  mistakes 
or  misstatements  I  may  be  proved  to  hate  made 
shall  He  corrected ; — any  new  facts  which  it  is  in  the 
power  of  others  to  produce  will  speak  for  themselves. 
To  mere  opinions  I  &m  not  called  upon  to  pay 
attention — and,  still  less,  to  insinuations  or  mysteries. 
I  have  here  told  what  I  myself  know  and  think  con- 
cerning niy  friend ;  and  now  leave  his  character,  moral 
as  well  as  literary,  to  the  judgment  of  the  world. 

*  In  speaking  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury's  Life  of 
Henry  VUI. 
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TWO  EPISTLES  FROM  THE  ARMENIAN 

VEgSJON. 

THB  mnnva  or  thb  corinthians  to  st  pavl  tbb  afostlb.* 

1  STEpaEN,-|-  and  the' elders  with  him,  Dabnus, 
Eub'ulus,  .TheophSus,  and  Xinon,  to  Paul,  our  father 
and  evangelisii  and  faithful  master  in  Jesus  Christ/ 
health.t 

2  T^o  men  have  come  tb  Corinth,  Simon  by  name, 
avd  Cleobils,$  who  Tehemently  disturb'  the  faitl^  of 

'some. with  deceitful  and  corrupt  words; 

3  Of  which  woKbahou  sBfouldst  infbrm  thyself : 

4  For  neither  have  we  heard  such  words  fcom 
thee,  nor  from  the  other  apostles : 

5  But  we  know  only  that  what  we.  hare  h^d 
from  thee  and  from  thenf,  ihat  we  have  kept  firmly. 

6  ^ut  in  this  cliefly  has  our  Lord  had  compassion, 
that,  whilst  ihou  art  yet  with  us  iQ  the  flesh,  we  are 
again  about  to  hear  from  thee. 

7  Therefore  do  thou  write  to  lis,  or  come  thyself 
amongst  us  quickly. 

>  8  We  believe  in  the  Lord,  that,  as  it  was  revealed 
to  Theonas,  he  hath  delivered  thee  from  the  hands  of 
tj^e  unrighteous.^^ 

9  But  these  lure  the  sinful  words  of  these  impure 
men,  for  thus  do  they  say  and  teach : 

1,0  Thht  it  behoves  not  to  admit  the  Prophets.tt 

11  Neither  do  they  affirm  the  omnipotence  of  (jod: 

12  Neither  do  they  a£5rm  the  resurrection  of  th6 
flesh :- 

;  13  Neither  do  they  affirn)  that  man  was  altof^ethcr 
oreated  by  God : 

.  14  Neither  do  they  affirm  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
born  in  the  flesh  from  the  Virgin  Mary : 

15  Neither  do  4hey  affirm  that  the  world  was  the 
work  of  God,  but  of  some  pne  of  the  angels. 

16  Therefore  do  thou  make  halite  4^  to  come 
amoDgStus,. 

'  17  Thaf  this  city  Y>f  the  Corinthians  may  remain 
without'scandal, 

18  And  that  the  folly  of  these  men  may  be  made 
manifest  by  an  open  refutatfon.    Fare  thee  well.§§ 

The  deacons  Thereptus  and  Tichu^^^*  received 

*  Some  M9S.  have  the  title  thus :  Epistle  qf  Stephen 
the  Elder  to  Paul  the  Apost/e,  from  the  Corinthians. 

f  In  the  MfiS.,  the  marginal  versea  published  by  the 
Wliistons  are  wantfki](> 

t  In  some  M6S.  we  find,  The  elders  Numenus,  Enbulus, 
Th§ophilus,  and  No^sdp,  to  Paul  their'  brother,  health : 

$  Others  read,  There  came  certain  mert, . .  and  Clobsus, 
who  vehemently  shake, 

•♦  Some  MSS.  have,  We  beUeve  in  the  Lord,  that  his 
presence  was  made  mai^ifest ;  aihd  by  this  hath  the  Lord 
delivered  us  from  the  hand*  of  the  unrighteous. 

tt  Others  read,  To  read  the  Prophets. 

1 1  Some  MSS.  have,  Therefore,  brother,  do  thou  make 
haste. 
•  S(  Others  tead,  Fare  thee  well  <»  the  Lord. 

***  Some  MSS.  have,TA«  deacons  Therepus  emd  Techut. 


iind  conveyed  ilif  Epntle  to  the  city  of  thf 
'  lippians.^ 

When  Paul  receired  tlie  Epistle,  altbonshl 
then  in  chains  «i  account  of  Stratonioe,-)*  the ' 
Apofolaftus,^  yet,  as  it  were  forgetting  hii  boi 
mourned  ov^  these  words,  %nd  said  weepii 
were  better  for  me  fo  be  dead,  and  with  tin 
For  while  I  am  in  this  body,  and  hear  the  wi 
words  of  'Buch  false  doctrine,  behold,  grief 
upon'  grief,  and  my  trouble  adds  a  weight 
chainis;  when  t  behold^his  calamity,  and  pro( 
the  machinations  of  Satan,  Who  searchefli 
wrong.** 

And  thus  with  deep  afflictioD  Paul  compo 
Ireply  to  the  Epistle.$ 

KPfSTLB  or  PAUL  TO   THB  COKtNTHIABi 

1  Paul,  in  bonds  for  Jeses  CItfisI,  disCarbe 
many  eororsjf  f  to  his  CorinthiaB  brethren,  1m 

2  I  nothing  marrel  that  the  preachers  of  « 
made  this  progress. 

3  For  because  the  Lord  Jesiis  is  about  to  ( 
coming,  verily  on  this  acepuot  do  certadn  dMfe 
and  despise  his  words. 

4  But  I,  verily,  from*  the  begimuDg,  have 
you  that  only  which  I  myself  received  from  i 
mer  apostles,  who  always  remsined  with  th 
Jesus  Christ. 

5  And  I  now.  say  unto  you*  that  die  Lei 
Christ  was  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  who  wm 
seed  of  David,  * 

6  According  to  the  annmiciafion  ofthcrHo^lf 
sent  to  her  by  our  Fatha"  from  heaven ; 

7  That  Jesus  might  be  introduced  intolbev 
and  deliver  our  flesh  by  his  flesh,  and  thai  h< 
raise  us  up  from  the  dead; 

8  As  in  this*  also  he  himself  becamae  the  eia 
•  9  That  it  might  be  made  manifest  thai  n 
creatfd  by  the  Father, 

10  He  has  not  remained  in  perdition  unsong 

11  But  he  is  sought  for,  that  he  might  be  i 
by  adoption. 

12  For  God^  who  is  the  Lord  of  alf,  Ae  Fi 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  made  heaven  and 
sent,  firstly,  the'Prophets  to  the  Jews : 

The  Whistons  have.  To  the  city  ef  Pkeeniei 
in  all  the  MSS.  we  find,  To  the  city  ofth*  FhiUppi 

t  Others  read.  On  account  cf  Oitotice. 

t  The  Whistons  have,  Cf  ApoUofanus :  bat  is 
MSS.  we  read,  Aptfolanus. 

i  In  the  text  of  this  £pistle  there  are  some  othei 
tions  in  the  words,  but  thesense  is  the  same. 

**  Some  MSS.  have,  Paul's  Epistle  ffvm  prist 
the  instruction  of  t^  Corinthiam, 

ft  Others  read.  Disturbed  by  venriems  eompumH 

X\  Some  MSS.  have.  That  Jesus  might  etitfort  the 

U  Others  read,  H§  has  not  remained  Uuliferent. 
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13  That  he  would  abaolTe  them  from  their  sins, 
9ind  bring  them  t6  his  judgment. 

14-  Because  he  wished  to  saTe,  firstly^  the  house  of 
Israel,  he  bestowed  and  pomed  forth  his  Spirit  upon 
the  Prophets; 

15  That  they  should  for  a  long  time  preach  the 
worship  of  God,  and  the  nativity  of  Christ. 

16  But  ^e  who  was  the  prince  ci  evil,  when  he 
wished  to  make  himself  God,  \^  his  hand  upon 
them, 

17  And  bound  all  men  in  sin.^ 

18  Because  the  judgment  of  tlie  w^rld  was  np- 
proachii^^. 

19  But  ^hnigbty  God,  when  he  willed  to  justly, 
was  unwilling  to  abandon  his  feature ; 

30  But  wb«a  he  saw  his  affliction,  he  had  coinpaA- 
sion  upon  ham  t 

21  And  at  the  end  of  a  timeiie  sent  the  Holy  Ghost 
into  the  Virgin  foretold  by  the  Prophets. 

22  Who,  beiieTing  readily,  f  was  made  worthy  to 
conceive,  and  bring  lorth  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 

23  That  from  this  perishable  body,  in  which  the 
eTil  q)irit  was  glorified,  he  should  be  cast  out,  and  it 
should  be  made  manifest 

24  That  he  wasjuot  God:  For  Jesus  Christ,  in  his 
flesh,  had  recalled  and  saved  this  perishable  flesh, 
^nd  drawn  it  into  eternal  life  by  faith. 

2&  JBecajuse  in  his  body  he  would  prepare  a  pure 
temple  of  justice  for  all  agesj 

26  In  whom  we  also,  when  we  believe,  are  sored. 

27  Therefore  kn(xw  ye  that  these  men  are  not  the 
children  of  justice,  but  the  children  of  wrath ; 

28  Who  turn  away  from  themseiv^  the  eompasfdoa 
of  God; 

29  Who  say  that  neither  the  heavens  nor  the  earth 
were  altogether  works  made  by  the  hand  of  the 
Father  of  all  things,  i^ 

80  But  these  cursed  men  §  have  the  doctrine  of  the 

serpent.  , 

3r  But  do  ye^  by  the  power  of  God,  withdraw 
yourselves  fiur  from  these,  and  expel  from  amongst 
you  the  doctrine  of  the  wicked. 

33  Because  you  are  not  the  children  of  rebellion,** 
but  theiBops  of  the  bek»ved  church. 

33  And  on  this  account  the  time  of  the  resurreotioa 
is  preached  to  all  men. 

34  Therefore  they  who  affirm  that  Ahere  is  no  re- 
surrection of  the  ieeh,  th^r  indeed  ahaU  not  be  raised 
up  to  eternal  life; 

36  But  to  judgment  and  condemnation  shall  the 
unbeliever  arise  in  the  flesh : 

3d  For  to  that  body  which  denies  the  resurrec^Son 
of  the  body,  riiall  be  denied  the  resurrection :  because 
such  are  fdund  to  refuse  the  resurrection. 

37  But  you  also,  Corinthians !  have  known,  from 
the  seeds  of  wheat,  and  from  other  seeds, 

38  That  one  grain  lieais  If  ^y  into  the  earth,  and 
within  it  first  dies, 

^  Sonfe  1I8S.  have,  Lirid  ids  hamd,  0m4  ikemamiaU 
bcdj/  bound  i*  «V>> 

t  Others  read,  Believing  uHtk  a  pure  heart. 

t  Some  MSS.  have,  Of  God  the  Father  qfaU  things. 

$  Others  read.  They  curse  themselves  in  this  thing. 

'^*  Others  read.  Children  of  the  disobetUent. 

ft  Some  MSS.  have.  That  one  grain  faU*  not  dry  into 
the  earth. 


39  And  afterwards  rises  again,  by  the  will  of  the 
Lord,  endued  with  the  same  body : 

40  Neither  indeed  does  it  arise  with  the  same 
simple  body,  but  manifold,  and  filled  with  blessing. 

41  But  we  produce  the  example  not  only  from 
seeds,  but  from  the  honourable  bodies  of  men.^ 

43  Ye  also  have  known  Jonas,  thesonof  Amittai.f 

43  Because  he  delayed  to  preach  to  the  Ninevites, 
he  was  swallowed  up  in  the  belly  of  a  fish  fOr  three 
days  and  three  nights : 

44  And  after  three  days  God  heard  his  supplica- 
tion, and  brought  him  out  from  the  deep  abyss; 

45  Neither  was  any  part  of  his  body  corTypted; 
neither  was  his  eyebrow  bent  down,  t 

46  And  bow  much  more  for  you,  oh  men  of  little 
faith  1 

47  If  you  believe  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  will  he 
raise  you  up,  even  as  h^  himself  hath  arisen. 

48  If  the  bones  of  EUsha  the  prophet,  falling  upon 
the  dead,  revived  the  dead, 

49  By  how  much  more  shall  ye,  wl^o  ar^  supported 
by  the  flesh  and  the  blood  and  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
arise  again  on  that  day  with  a  perfect  body  ? 

50  Ellas  the  prophet,  embryicing  the  widow's  son, 
raised  him  fipm  the  dead :  , 

51  By  how  muoh  more  shall  Jesus  Christ  revive 
you,  on  that  day,  with  a  p^ect  body,  even  as  he 
himself  hath  arisen? 

52  But  if  ye  receive  other  things  vainly,  § 

53  Henceforth  no  one  shall  cause  me  to  travail ;  for 
I  bear /on  my  body  these  fetters,^^ 

ii  Toobtaia  Christ;  and  I  suffer  with  patience  these 
afflictions  to  become  worthy  of  the  resurrectipn  of  the 
dead.  .  •  ^ 

^  And  dQeach  of  you,  having  received  the  law  from 
^e  hands  of  the  blessed  Prophets  and  the  holy  gos- 
pel, ff  firmly  maintain  it;  r 

56«To  the  end  that  you  may  be  rewarded  in  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the  possession  of  the  life 
etenoal. 

57  But  if  any  of  ye,  not  believing,  shall  trespass,  he 
shall  be  jtidged  with  the  misdoers,  and  punished  with 
Xhose  who  have  false  belief. 

58  Because  such  are  the  generations  of  vipers,  and 
the  children  of  dragons  and  basilisks. 

59  Drive  far  from  amongst  ye,  and  fly  from  such^ 
with  the  aid  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 

€0  And  the  peace  and  grace  of  the  beloved  Son  be 
upon  you.  ^    Amen. 

Done  into  English  by  me,  January -Pihruaiy, 
1817,  at  the  Convent  of  San  Lazaro,  with  the  aid 


*  Others  i«ad.  But  ^oe  have  not,  fnfy  produced  from 
seeds t  but  from  the  honourable  body  of  man, 

t  Others  read,  The  son  qf  Ematthius. 

X  Others  add.  Nor  did  a  hair  oT  hU  body  faU  there- 
from. 

S  Some  MSS.  have.  Ye  ehall  not  receive  other  thtngs  in 
vain. 

♦*  Others  finished  here  thus,  Henceforth  no  one  can  trou- 
ble me  farther,  for  I  bear  in  my  body  the  sufferings  of 
Christ.  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Chriet  be  with  your 
spirit,  my  brethren.    Amen. 

ft  Some  MSS.  hare,  Cfthe  holy  evangelist. 

n  Others  addf  (htr  Lord  be  with  ye  all.    Amen. 
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and  expotiiiom  of  the  Armenian  text  bjf  the  Father 
Paechal  Aueher,  Armenitm  Friar, 

Byron. 

Venice.  April  lOtli,  1817. 
/  had  also  the  Latin  text,  but  ii  ie  in  many 
places  very  corrupt,  and  with  great  omiesione. 


RKMAllKS  ON  BiR  MOORE'S  LIFE  OF  LORD 
BYRON,  BY  LADY  BYRON. 

**  I  HAVE  disregarded  Tarious  publications  in  which 
facto  within  my  own  knowledge  hare  been  grossly 
misrepresented ;  blit  I  am  called  upon  to  notice  some 
of  the  erroneous  statements  proceeding  from  one  who 
chums  to  be  considered  as  Lord  Byron's  confidential 
and  authorized  friend.  Domestic  details  ought  not 
to  be  intruded  on  the  public  attention :  if,  howerer, 
they  are  so  intruded,  the  persons  affected  by  them 
hafte  a  right  to  refute  injurious  charges.  Mr  Moore 
has  promulgated  his  own  impressions  of  priTate  evento 
in  which  I  was  most  nearly  concerned,  as  if  he  pos- 
sessed a  competent  knowleclge  of  the  subject.  Having 
survived  Lord  Byron,  I  feel  increased  reluctance  to 
advert  to  any  circumstances  connected  with  the  period 
of  my  marriage;  nor  is  it  now  my  intention  to  disclose 
them,  further  than  maf  be  indispensably  requisite  for 
the  end  I  have  in  view.  Self-vindication  is  not  the 
motive  which  actuates  me  to  make  this  appeal,  and 
the  spirit  of  accusation  is  unmingled  with  it;  but  when 
the  conduct  of  my  parents  is  brought  forward  ip  a 
disgraceful  light,  by  the  passages  selected  from  Lord 
Byron's  letters,  and  by  the  remarks  of  his  biographer, 
I  feel  bound  to  justify  their  characters  from  imputa- 
tions which  I  know  to  be  false.  Tlie  passages  from 
Lord  Byron's  letters,  to  which  I  refer,  are  the  asp^- 
sion  OB  my  mother's  character,  page  220:  —  *My 
child  is  very  well,  and  flourishing,  I  hear;  but  I  must 
see  also.  I  feel  no  disposition  to  resign  it  to  the  con^ 
tagion  of  its  grandmother's  society  J  The  assertion 
of  her  dishonourable  conduct  in  employing  a  spy, 
page  219.'  '  A  Mrs  C.  (now  a  kind  of  hdusekeeper 
and  spy  of  Lady  N:*s),  who,  in  her  better  days,  was 
a  washerwoman,  is  supposed  to  be — by  the  learned — 
very  much  the  occult  cause  of  our  domestic  discre- 
pancies.' The  seeming  exculpation  of  myself,  in  the 
extract,  p.  219,  with  the  words  immediately  following 

it, — ^"Her  nearest  Relatives  are    a ;'  where 

the  blank  clearly  implies  something  too  offensive  for 
publication.  These  passages  tend  to  throw  suspicion 
on  my  parents,  and  give  reason  to  ascribe  the  separa- 
tion either  to  their  direct  agency,  or  to  that  of  *  offi- 
cious spies'  employed  by  them.  *  From  the  following 
part  of  the  narrative,  p.  218,  it  must  also  be  inferred 
that  an  undue  influence  was  exercised  by  them  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  purpose.  *  It  was  in  a  few 
weeks  after  the  latter  communication  between  us 
(Lord  Byron  and  Mr  Moore),  that  Lady  Byron  adopted 
the  determination  of  parting  from  him.  She  had  left 
London  at  the  latter  end  of  January,  on  a  visit  to  her 
father's  house,  in  Leicestershire,  and  Lord  Byron  was 
in  a  short  time  to  follow  her.  They  had  parted  in 
the  utmost  kindness,— she  wrote  him  a  letter  full  of 
playfulness  and  affection,  on  the  road ;  and  immediately 

*  «  The  oificioxui  spies  of  Uis  privacy  ,*  p.  220. 


on  her  arrival  at  Rirkby  Mallory,  her  father  wrote  ii 
acquaint  Lord  Byroa  that  riie  would  return  tohiav 
more.'  In  my  obsenraticms  upon  this  stateiiMst,l 
shall,  as  iar  as  possible,  avoid  touching  on  any  nutta 
relating  personally  to  Lord  Byron  and  myself.  TW! 
facts  are : — I  left  I^ndon  for  Rirkby  Mallory,  lk' 
residence  of  my  father  and  mother,  on  the  15(h  «ll 
January,  1816.  Lord  Byron  had  signified  to  me  si 
writing  (Jan.  6tb),  hit  absolute  desire  that  I  shoaU] 
leave  London  on  the  earliest  day  that  I  could  Gimt] 
niently  fix.  It  was  not  safe  for  me  to  undertake  tic 
fatigue  of  a  journey  sooner  than  the  15th.  Prerkxislj 
to  my  departure,  it  had  been  strongly  impressed  a 
my  mind,  that  Lord  Bynm  was  under  the  infioeoceef 
insanity.  This  opinion  was  derived  in  a  great  measm 
from  the  communications  made  to  me  by  Us  nanA 
relatives  and  personal  attoidant,  who  had  more  op- 
portunities  tlian  myself  of  observing  him  dnim^  the 
latter  part  of  n^y  stay  in  town.  It  was  even  lejire- 
sented  to  me  that  he  was  in  danger  of  destnqiBg 
himself.  With  the  concurrence  of  his  fawtSy,} 
had  consulted  Dr  Baillie  as  a  friend  (Jan.8dl}I^ 
specting  this  supposed  malady.  On  acquaintii^  hit  | 
with  the  state  of  the  case,  and  witli4>ord  fijra'i 
desire  that  I  should  leave  London,  Dr  Baillie  tlioosta 
that  my  absence  might  be  advisable  as  an  experimeflt, 
assuming  the  fact  of  mental  derangement;  forDr 
Baillie,  not  having  had  aoeess  to  Lord  Byron,  eoiild 
not  pronounce  a  positive  opinion  on  that  p<Hiit.  He 
enjiined  that  in  correspc^ndence  with  Lord  Bym  1 
should  avoid  all  but  light  and  soothing  topics.  Uader 
these  impressions,  I  left  London,  determined  tofoOnr 
the  advice  given  by  Dr  Bailh'e.  Whatever  might 
have  been  the  nature  of  Lord  Byron's  conduct  ttminb 
me  from  the  time  of  rny  marriage,  yet,  supposing  lu 
to  be  in  a  state  of  mental  alienation,  it  was  iy>t  for 
me,  nor  for  any  person  of  common  humanity,  to  wt- 
nifest,  at  that  moment,  a  sense  of  injury.  On  the  day 
of  my  departure,  and  again  on  my  arrival  at  Kiikby, 
Jan.  16th,  I  wrote  to  Lord  Byron  in  a  kind  and  cheer- 
ful tone,  according  to  those  medical  directioitt.  Tk 
last  letter  was  circulated,  and  employed  as  a  preteit 
for  the  charge  ci  my  Iiaving  been  subseqoeiUly  m- 
fluenced  to  'desert'^  my  husband.  It  has  beea 
argued,  that  I  parted  from  Lord  Byron  in  perfiEct 
harmony ;  that  feelings,  incompatible  with  any  deep 
sense  of  injury  had  dictated  the  letter  which  I  ad- 
dressed to  him;  and  that  my  sentiments  must  bare 
been  changed  by  persuasion  and  inteifereoee,  whea 
I  was  under  the  roof  of  my  parents.  These  asseriiDBi 
and  inferences  are  wholly  destitute  of  fbundatioa 
When  I  arrived  at  Rirkby  Mallory,  my  parents  m 
unacquainted  with  the  existence  of  any  causes  Uteff 
to  destroy  my  prospects  of  happiness;  and  wbea  I 
communicated  to  them  the  opinion  which  had  beca 
formed  concerning  Lord  Byron's  state  of  mind,  Ih^ 
were  most  anxious  to  promote  his  restoration  by  eray 
means  in  their  power.  They  assured  those  rdatioai 
who  were  with  him  in  London,  that  *  they  wooU 
devote  their  whole  care  and  attention  to  the  alleriatioa 
of  his  malady,'  and  hoped  to  make  the  best  snaage- 
ments  for  his  comfort,  if  he  could  be  induced  to  fist  | 
them.  Witli  these  intentions,  my  mother  wrote  oa  tie : 
17th  to  Lord  Byron,  inviting  him  to  Kirkby  Jtfaflvy- ' 


♦  «  The  deserted  husband."  p.  221. 
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She  had  always   Created  him  Tvith  an  affectionate 
consideration  and  indulgence,  ythich  extended   to 
every  little  peculiarity  of  his  feelings.    Never  did  an 
irritating  word  escape,  her  lips  in  her  whole  inter- 
course with  Kim.    The  accounts  given  me  after  I 
left  Lord  Byron  by  the  persons  in  oAistant  intercourse 
with  him,  added  to  those  doubts  which  had  before 
transiently  occurred  to  my  mind,  as  to  the  reality  of 
the  alleged  disease,  and  the  reports  of  Jiis  medical 
attendant,  were  far  from  establishing  the  existence 
of  any  thing  like  lunacy.    Under  this  uncertainty,  I 
deemed  it  right  to  communicate  to  my  parents,  that 
if  I  were  to  consider  Lord  Byron's  past  conduct  as 
that  of  a  person  of  soimd  mind,  nothing  could  induce 
me  to  return  to  him.    It  therefore  appeared  expe- 
dient-both  to  ihem  and  myself  to  consult  the  ablest 
advisers.    For  that  obj^t,  and'  also  to  obtain  still 
,  further  ioformatioa  respecting  the  appearances  which 
seemed  to  indicate  mental  derangement,  my  mother 
determine^  to  go  to  London.     She  was  empowered 
by  me  to  take  legal  opinions  on  a  written  statement 
of  mine,,  though  I  had  then  reasons  for  reserving  a  part 
of  the  case  from  the  knowledge  even  of  njy  father 
and  mdther.    Being  convinoed  by  the  result  of  these 
inquiries,  and  by  the  tenor  of  Lord  Qyron's  proceed- 
ings, that  the  notion  of  insanity  wa^  an  illusion,  I  no 
longer  hesitated  to  authorise  such  measures  as  were 
necessary,  in  order  to  secure  me  from  being  ever 
again  placed  in  his  power.    Conformably  with  this 
resoljiition,  my  father  wrote  to  him  on  the  3d  o(  Fe- 
bruary, to  ppopose  an  amicable  separation.    Lord 
Bytonatfirst  rejected  this  proposal;  but  when  it  was 
distinctly  notified  to  him,  that  if  he  persisted  in  his 
refusal,  recourse  must  be  had  to  legal  measures,  he 
agreed  to  sign  a  deed  of  separation.    Upon  applying 
to  Dr  Lushington,  who  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  all  the  circumstances,  to  state  in  writing  what 
he  recounted  np(Mi  this  subject,  I  received  from  him 
the  following  letter,  by  which  it  will  be  manifest 
that  my  mother  cannot  have  been  actuated  by  any 
hostile  or  ungenerouls^  motives  towards  Lord  By- 
ron. 


**  *  1|Y  DEAR  LADY  BYRON, 

"  *  I  can  rely  upon  the  accuracy  of  my  mefliory 
for.  the  CDllowing  statement.  I  was  originally  consulted 
by  Lady  Noel  on  your  behalf,  whilst  you  were  in 
the  country  rthe  circumstances  detailed  by  her  wsre 
such  .as  justified  a  sefMuration,  but  they  were  not  of 
that  aggravated  description  as  to  render  such  a  mea- 
sure indispensable.  On  Lady  Noers  representation, 
I  deemed  a  ceconciliatioo  with  Lord  Byron  practi- 
cable, andfelt  niost  smcerely  a  wish  to  aid  in  effect- 
ing it.  There  was  not  on  Lady  Noel's  part  any 
exaggeration  of  the  facts;  nor,  so  far  i^  I  could  po*- 
ceive,  any  determination  to  prevent  a  return  to  Lord 
Byron :  certainly  none  was  expressed  when  I  spoke 
of  a  reconciliation.  When  you  came  to  town  in 
about  a  fortnight,  or  perhaps  more,  after  my  first 
interview  with  Lady  Noel,  I  was  for  the  first  time 
informed  by  you  of  facts  utterly  unknown,  as  I  have 
no  doubt,  to  Sir  Ralph  and  Lady  Noel.  On  receiving 
this  additional  information,  my  opinion  was  entirely 
changed :  I  considered  a  reconciliation  impossible.  I 
declared  my  opinion,  and  added,  that  if  such  an  idea 
should  be  entertained,  I  could  not,  eitlier  profes- 


sionally or  otherwise,    take  any  part  towards  ef- 
fecting it.    Believe  me,  very  faithfully  yours, 

"*Steph.  Lushinoton. 
« '  Great  Oeorge-gtreet,  Jan.  31, 1830. 

''I  hav6  only  to  observe,  that  if  the  statements  on 
which  my  legal  advisers  (the  late  Sir.  Samuel  Romilly 
and  Dr.  Lushington)  formed  their  opinions,  were  false, 
the  responsibility  and  the  odium  should  rest  with  me 
only.  I  trust  that  the  facts  which  I  have  here  briefly 
recapitulated  will  absoWe  my  fisither  and  mother  from 
all  accusatims  with  regard  to  the  part  they  took  in 
the  separation  between  Lord  Byron  and  myself.  They 
neither  originated,  instigated,  nor  advised,  that  sepa- 
ration ;  and  they  cannot  be  condemned  for  having 
afforded  to  their  daughter  the  assistance  and  protec- 
tion which  she  claimed.  There  is  no  other  near  relative 
to  vindicate  their  memory  from  insult.  I  am  therefore 
cqpipelled  to  break  the  silence  which  I  had  hoped  al- 
ways to  >  observe,  and  to  solicit  from  the  readcM  of 
Lord  Byron's  life  an  impartial  consideration  of  the 
testimony  extorted  from  roe. 

"A.  I.  Noel  Byron." 

'Hanger  Hill,  Feb.  19, 1830." 


LETTER  OP  MR.  TURNER, 
referred  to  in  page  383. 

^  Eight  months  after  the  publication  of  my  'Tour 
in  the  Levant,'  there  appeared  in  the  London  Maga- 
zine, and  subsequently  in  most  of  the  newspapers,  a 
letter  from  the  late  Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Murray. 

'^I  naturally  felt  anxious  at  the  time  to,^eet  a 
charge  of  error  brought  against  me  in  so  direct  a 
manner :  but  I  thought,  and  friends  whom  I  consulted 
at  the  time  thought  with  me,  that  I  had  better  wait 
for  a  more  favourable  opportunity  than  that  afforded 
by  the  newspapers  of  vindicating  my  opidion,  which 
even  so  distinguished  an  authority  as  the  letter  of 
Lord  Byron  left  unshaken^^nd  which^  I  will  venture 
to  add,  remains  unshaken  still. 

^  I  must  ever  deplore  that  I  resisted  my  first  impulse 
to  reply  immediately.  The  hand  of  Death  has  snatched 
Lord  Byron  from  his  kingdom  of  literature  and  poetry, 
and  I  can  only  guard  myself  from  the  illiberal  imputa- 
tion of  attacking  the  mighty  dead,  whose  living  talent 
I  should  have  trembled  to  encounter,  by  scrupulously 
confining  myself  to  such  facts  and  illustrations  as  are 
strictly  necessary  to  save  me  from  the  charges  of  error, 
misrepresentation,  and  presumptuousness,  of  which 
every  writer  must  wish  to  prove  himself  undeserving. 

^  Lord  Byron  began  by  stating,  *The  tide  was  not 
in  our  favour,'  and  added,  *  neither  I  nor  any  person 
on  board  the  frigate  had  any  notion  of  a  difference  of 
the  current  on  the  Asiatic,  side ;  I  never  heard  of  it 
till  this  moment.'  His  lordship  had  probably  forgot- 
ten that  Strabo  distinctly  describes  the  difference  in 
the  foUowmg  .words. 

pakXafiClfrot  fttapop  2ir)  riv  r^s  Hpovf  wpyovf  maKalStw  d^tirrat 
ri  vX«I«  irvi»  vp^rror  r  •  f  ro«  ^ov  trpoj  r  ^r  w  t  pmi»ct9» 
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<ltit/>«tr  «X<v*«r,  m1   m^  rtXlwi  ljr««Mr  SMurrfM'  rir  ^».*— 

Ideoque  facUku  a  8§sto  tretjiciunt  paululum  de- 
flex&  navigatione  ad  Herus  turrim,  atque  iiAie  na- 
viyia  dimittentes  a4juvante  etiatnfluxu  trajecUim. 
Qui  ab  Ab>do  trajiciunt,  in  contrariiun  ileDtunt 
partem  ad  ooio  t(adia«d  turrim  quandam  e  r^iofte 
Sesti:  hinc  oblique  trajiciunt,  nmnprortm  conCnurio 
fluxu.** 

^  Here  it  is  clearly  Asserted  that  the  ciurent  assisla 
the  crossing  from  Sestos,  and  the  words  'A#«irr«t  «a 
wx»i^,* — ^suwigia  dimittentea^ — *  letting  the  ves- 
sels go  of  themselves/  prorl^  how  coosideraUe  the 
assistance  (^  the  current  was;  while  the  words 
'irxiy»*r,' — ^ Mique,*  and  *r.i.»s,* — *prQrsus* 
show  distanctlj  Jthat  those  who  crossed  from  Abydbs 
were  obliged  to  do  so  in  an  oblique  direction,  or  they' 
would  haTe  the  current  entirefy  against  them. 

'*From  this  ancient  authority,  which,  I  own,  app^^ 
to  |ne  unanswerable,  let  us  turn  to  the  jnodems.  , 
Baron  de  Tott,  who,  haTing  been  fdr  some  tisae  resi« 
dent  on  the  spot,  employed  as  an  engineer  in  the.con- 
struction  of  batteries,  mu8tl>e  supposed  well  cognisaiU 
of  the  subject,  has  expressed  himself  as  follows  :— 

**  *  La  surabondance  des  eaux  que  la  Mer  Noire 
refoitj  et  qu'elle  ne  peut  ^vaporer,  vers^e  dans  la  M^- 
diterran^e  par  le  Bosphore  de  Thrace  et  La  Propon- 
tide ,  forme  aux  Dardanelles  des  courans  si  violens , 
que  souYent  les  b&timens ,  toutes  voiles  dehors,  iont 
peine  ajes  vaincre.  Les  pilotes  doirent  encore  ob- 
serrer,  lorsque  le  vent  suffit,  de  dinger  leur  foute  de 
mani^re  a  presenter  le  moins  de  resistance  ^possible  a 
Tefibrt  des  eaux.  •  On  sent  que  cette  ^tude  a*  poyr 
base  la  direction  des  courans ,  qui  j  renvoyes  d!un4 
points  a  Vautre,  forment  des  obstacles  a  la  naviga- 
tion ,  et  feraient  courijr  les  plus  grands  risques  si  Ton 
n^gllgeait  ces  connaissances  hydrographiques.' — Me- 
moires  €le  Tott,  ^oM  Partie, 

^  To  the  above  citations,  I  will  add  the  4>pinien  of 
Toumefort,  who,  in  his  description  of  the. strait,  ex- 
presses with  ridicule  his  disbdief  of  the  truth  of 
Leander's  exploit ;  and  to  show  that  the  lateiA  tra- 
vellers agree  with  the  earlier,  J  will  oonclude  iny  quo- 
tation with  a  statement  of  Mr.  Madden,  who-' is  just 
returned  from  the  spot,  *It  was  from  the  European 
side  iiord  Byron  swi^m  wi4h  the  current,  which  runs 
about  four  miles  an  hour.  But  I  believe  he  would 
have  found  it  totally  impracticable  to  have  crossed 
from  Abydos  to  Europe.'  —  Madden's  Travels, 
vol.  I.  * 

.  '^  There  are  two  other  observaticms  in  Lord  Bylron*! 
letter  on  which  I  feel  it  necessary  lo  remark.       *    .  x 

^ '  Mr.  Turner  says,  *  whatever  ia  thrown  into  the 
stream  on  this  part  of  the  European  bank,  must  Arrive 
at  the  Asiatic  shore.'  This  is  so  fAr  from  being  the 
case,  that  it  nmst  arrive  in  the  Archipelago,  if.  left 
to  the  current^  .although  a  strong  wind  from  the 
Asiatic  f  side  might  have  such  an  effect  occasionally. 

^  Here  Lord  Byrohis  right,  and  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  confessing  that  J  was  wrong.  But  I  was  wrong 
only  in  the  letter  of  my  remark,  not  in  the  spirit  oflt. 


*  «  Strabo,  Book  XIII.  Oxford  Edition. 

t  •  This  is  evidently  a  mistake  of  the  writer  or  printer. 
His  lordship  most  here  have  meant  a  strong  wind  from  the 
Jiaropoan  side,  as  no  wind  from  the  Asiatic  side  could 


AAf  tkmg  tiirown  into  the  stream  on  the  Bi 
banic  woiUdbeaw^t  into  tiie.  Archipelago^  b 
after  arriving  so  4^  the  Asiatic  shore  as  to  be 
if  Bot  qaHe,  withiQ  a  manfa  depths  it  ^foold  b 
floated  offfroni  the  coant  bj  theicurrent  thfit  is 
from  the  Asiatio  promdamry*  But  this  wo 
afeet  a«wiffimer,  wbo,  bong  so  near,  the  kndj 
of  course,' if  he  could  notactuaJly  walk  tok 
it  by  a  slight  elR»t.  " 

VLprd  ^rton  adds,  in  iiisl^.  S.,  *Tbe  st 
however,  not  ^tiaordinaoly  ffide,  even  wl 
hjToadims  above  and  6e]aw  the  forts.'  ^ 
statement  I  must  venture  to  eispicees  my  ^issog 
diffidence  kdaed,  but  vri^  ^<iiffidence  Mami 
the  ease  with  which  the  fact  may  be  6statMec 
strait  is  wid^nfd  so  considerably:  a,bove  the  f 
the  Bay  b£Mayto8,.«nd  the  bay  opposite  to  ^ 
Asiatic  pOast,  ^h^  -the  distance  to  be  pa|m 
swimmerin  crossing  higher  up  would  be,  in  a 
JMdgment,  too  giieat  for  any  one^to  _  acconplis 
Asia  to^rope,  having  such  acprfent^  stei 

^I  concludo  by  expressingit  &stny  hiimb|)e( 
that  no  pne  is  bounid  to  bdieye  in  the  posij 
Leander's  exploit,  tdl  the  passage  has  iieen  per 
by  a  swim'Qier',  Ht  least  ft'om  Asia  to  Europei 
sceptic  is  even  entitled  to  e^ct,  as  the  ctx& 
his  belief,  tliat  the  strait  be' crossed,  as  L 
crossed  it,  both  ways  within  at  most  fourtees' 

•*  W.  l^CKNEI 


'  JBR  KILUNGENS  ACCOUNT  OF  JHI 
*   '     CpNSUliTATION. 

*:     '  refirrre^toi^p*ag^'^S2. 

•  *  -  ^ 

As  the  accdunt  given   by  Mr.  MiUingen 
consultation  differ^  totally  frqin  that  of  *Dr 
it  is  fit  that  die  reader  shouM  have  it  in  Mr. 
^en's  qwn  words  ^— 

'tia  the  morning  (18th)  a  consultation  w 
posed,  to  whioh  Dr  ^Lucca  Ve^  ahd  Dr  1 
my  assistants,  were  invited.  Dr  .  Bruna  imd 
proposQd  hfivlng  recourse  to  antispasmodics  ai 
remediea  employed  in  the  last  stage  of 
F^eiber  and  I  maintained  that  they  coulB  onlj 
the,  fatal'  termination ;  that  ijothmg,  could  I 
empirical  than  flying  from  oAe  extreme  to  A 
ihat  if,  as  we  all  thoi^ht,  the  complaint  wa 
|o  ,the  metastasis  of  rh6um^tic  iuflmnmat 
existing  symptoms  onlly  depended  on  thi  ra 
extensive  prqgVess-it  had  niad(^.  in  an  organ  pi 
80.  weakened  and  irritable.  .  Antiphlogistii 
could  never  prove  hurtfAl  in  this  case ;  the 
become  useless  only  if  disorganization  were 
operated;  but theuj  since  all  hopes  were  goi 
means  would  not  prove  superfluous?    We 


have  the  effect  <^driyinf  an  olqect  to  the  Asiatic  t 
I  think  it  right  to  remark  that  it  is.  Mr  Turnei 
who  has  here  orig^inated  the  inaccurracj  of  whicl 
cases  others ;  the  words  used  by  Lord  Byron  be 
as  Mr  Turner  states,  *lrom  the  Asiatic  side," 
the  Asiactic  direction.**— T.  M. 
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1  the  ^pCcation  of  numerous  leech^tot&e 
I,  behind  the  ears,  and  along  ti\te  course  of  the 
vein,  a  hU'ge  blister  between  the  shoulders, 
Eipisms  to  the  feet/ as  a^ordipg,  though  feeble, 
lost  hopes  of  succl^.  Dr  B.,  being  the 
'0  physidan,  had  the  castkig  vote,  and  pre- 
he  anti^asmodio  potion  which  Dr  Lucca  aitd 
i^reed  upon ;  it  was  a  strong  infusion  of  va- 
nd  ether,  &c.  After  its  admiflistration,  the 
ire  movement,  the  delirium  increased ;  but, 
statkliDg  my  representation8,a  second  dose  was 
ilf  an  hour  «^ter.  After  articulating  confusedly 
>roken  phrases^  &e  patient  sudk  shortly  after 
^ma^se  sleep,  which  )he  next  day  terminate 
b.  He  expired  on  (her  19th  April,  at  six 
in  the  afteriio(»f.''  * 


THE  WILL  OP  LORD  JBrVRON. 

ted  from^  the  Regmtry  qftie^  Prert^tttive 
Court  of  Canterbury, 

is  the  last  will  and  testament  of  tfie,  Oebrg^ 
,  Lord  Byron,  Baron  Byron,  of  Rochdkle,  in 
UUf  of  Lancaster,  as  follows : — I  giye  and 
ill  that  my  manor  or  lordship  of  Rochdale,  in 

county  of  Lancaster,  wiUi  aD  its  r^hts,  royal- 
mbers,  and  appurtenances,  and  all  my  lands, 
itS4  hereditaments,  and  premises  situate,  lyings, 
ng  witiiin  the* parish,  manor^  or  lorddhip  of 
le  aforcHSitid,  and  all  other  my  estates,  landb, 
iments^  and  premises  whatsoever  and  Where-, 
unt6  my  friends  John  Cam  Hobhouse,  late  of 

Ck>llege^  Cambridge,  Esquire,  and  John 
,  of  Chancery-lane,  Lk)ndon,  E&qtiire,  to  the 

behoof  of  them, ^heir  l^eirs  and  Assigns,  upon 
lat  they  the  said  John  Cam  Hpbhouse  and 
insoi^  and  (he  survivor  of  them,  and  the  Heirs 
igns  of  such  survivor,  do  and  shall,  as  soon  £fs 
ently  may  be  after  my  decease,  s^and  dispose 
f 'Said  manor  and  estates  for 'the  most  money 
1  or  may  b^faad  or  gotten  for  ihe  same^,  either 
ite  oontract-or  public  sale  by  auction,  and,  ei- 
ether  or  in  lots,  as  my  said  trustees  shall  think 

^nd  for  the  Ceifeiliiating  such  sale  and  sales, 
tect'that  t6e  receij^t  and  receipts  of  my  said 
,  and  t^e  siyrvivor  of  them,  and  the  heirs  and 
of^uch  survivor,  shftll  be  a  good  and  sufil^ient 
le,  and  good  andi  suflSolent  discharges  to  the 
er^r  purchasers  of  my  stiid  estates,,  or  any 
pa^ts  thereof,  for  so  mi;ich  money  ad  in  si|ch 
^r  receipts  shall  be  expressed  oc  adcnowledged 
ceived ;  mMl  that  such  purchaser  or  purcha- 
i^  her,  qr  their  hars  and  assigns,  shall  Hot 
rdslieinaRy  kiatiner  dmwerable  or  accoubt- 

such  purchlise  mom^,  or  be  obUged  to  see 
ipplicationi^thereiof :  And  I  do  will  And  direct 
said  trustees  shall  stand  possessed  of  the  monies 
by  the  Sale  of  my  said  estates  upon  such  trusts 
such  intents  and  purposes  as  I  have  here- 
directed  of  and  concenung  the  same  :  And 
}  I  nave  by  certain  deeds  of  conveyance  made 


unto  trustees,  upon  trust  td  sell  the  same,  and  apply 
the  sum  of  sixty  thousand  pounds,  part  of  the  money 
to  arise  by  such  sale,  upon  the  trusts  of  my  marriage 
settlement :  Now  I  d&  hereby  give  and  bequeath  aD 
the  remafaider  of  the  purchase  money  to  arise  by  sale 
of  nqp  said  estate  at  Newstead,  and  aH  the  whole  of 
the. said  sixty  thousand  pounds,  or  such  part  thereof 
as  shall  not  become  vested  and  payable  under  the 
trusts  of  my  said  marriage  settlement,  unto  the  said 
John  Cam  Hobhouse  and  John  Hanson,  their  exeeu- 
tors,  administrators,  and  ass^n»,  upon  such  trusts 
and  for  such  ends,  intents,  and  purposes  as  hereinafter 
;  cKrectedof  andconeernang  the  residue  of  my  persona) 
estate*  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  the  said  John  Cam 
Hobhouse  and  John  Hftnson  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
pounds  each.  I  give  and  bequeath  all  the  rest,  re, 
sidue,  and  remainder  of  my  persona)  estate  whatso-* 
ever  and  wheresoever  unto  the  said  John  Cam  HoIh 
Iion^e  and  John  Hanson,  their  executors,  administra- 
tors, and  assigifs,  upon  trust  that  they,  my  said  trus« 
tees  and  the  survivor  of  them,  and  the  executors 
and  administrators  of  such  survivor,  do  and  shall 
stand  possessed  of  all  such  rest  and  residue  of  my 
said  persona]  estate  and  the  money  to  arise  by  sale 
of  my  real  estates  hereinbefore  devised  to  them  for 
sale,  and  such  of  the  monies  to  arise  by  sale  of  my 
said  estate  at  Newstead  as  I  have  power  to  dispose 
of,  after  payment  of  my  debts  and  legacies  hereby 
ghen,  upon  the  trusts  and  for  the  ends,  intents,  and 
purposed  ttereinafter  mentioned  and  directed  of  and 
concerning  the  same,  that  is  to  say,  upon  trust,  tliat 
they  my  said  trustees 'and  the  survivor  of  them,  and 
the  executors  and  administrators  qH  such  survivor, 
dd  and  shall  hiy  out  and  invest  the  same  in  the  public 
stocks  or  funds,  or  Upon  government  or  real  security 
at  interest,  with  power  from  time  to  tkne  to  change, 
vary,  and  transpose  such  securities,  and  from  time  to 
time  during  the  lifet)f  my  sister  Augusta  Mary  Leigh, 
the  wife  of  George  Leigh,  Esquire,  pay,  receive, 
apply,  and  dispose  of  the  interest,  dividends,  and 
annual  produce  theveof  when  and  as  the  same  shall 
become  due  and  payable  into  the  proper  hands  of  the 
said  Augusta  Mary  Leigh,  to  and  for  her  sole  and 
separate  use  and  benefit,  free  from  the  control, 
d'ebts,  or  engagements  of  her  present  or  any  future 
husband,  or  imto  such  person  or  persons  as  she  my 
said  sister  sbail  from  time  to  time,  by  any  writing 
undef  her  hand,  notwithstandmg  her  present  or  any 
future  coverture,  and  whether  covert  or  sole,  direct 
or  appoiot;  and  from  and  immediately  after  the  de- 
cease of  my  said  sister,  then  upon  trust  that  they  my 
said  trustees  and  the  survivor  of  them,  his  executors 
or  administrators,  do  and  shall  assign  and  transfer  all 
my  'said  personal  estate  and  other  the  trust  property 
hereinbefore  mentioned,  or  the  stocks,  funds,  or  se* 
curities  wherein  or  upon  which  the  same  shall  or 
mdy  be  placed  out  or  invested  unto  and  among  all 
tfnd  every  the  child  and  childretf  of  my  said  sister,  if 
more  than  one,  in  such  parts,  shares,  and  proportions, 
and  to  become  a  vested  interest,  and  to  be  paid  and 
tfansferred  at  such  time  and  timeb,  and  in  such  man- 
ner, and  with,  under,  and  subject  to  such  provisions, 
conditions,  and  restrictions,  as  my  said  sister  at  any 
time  during  her  life,  whether  covert  or  sole,  by  any 


larrjage  with  my  present  wife  conveyed  all  my 

and  estpite  of  NewHiead,  in  the  parishes  of  1  deed  or  deeds,  instrument  or  instruments,  in  writing, 

ad  and  Linley,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham ,    with  or  without  power  of  revocation,  to  be  sealed 
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and  deli?ered  in  the  presence  of  two  or  more  credible 
witnesses,  or  by  her  last  will  and  testament  in  writ- 
ing, or  any  writing  c^  appointment  in  the  nature  of  a 
will,  sliall  direct  or  appoint,  and  in  default  of  any 
such  appointment,  or  in  case  of  the  death  of  my  said 
sister  in  my  life-time,  then  upon  trust  that  they  my 
■aid  trustees  and  the  survi?or  of  Uiem,  his  executors, 
administrators,  and  assigns,  do  and  shall  assign  and 
transfer  all  the  trust,  property,  and  funds  unto  and 
among  the  children  of  my  said  sister,  if  more  than 
one,  equally  to  be  divided  between  them,  share  and 
share  alike,  and  if  only  one  such  child,  then  to  such 
only  child  the  share  and  shares  of  such  cf  them  as  shall 
be  a  son  or  sons,  to  be  paid  and  transferred  unto 
him  and  them  when  and  as  he  or  they  shall  respec- 
tively attain  his  or  their  age  or  ages  of  twenty-one 
years ;  and  the  share  and  shares  of  such  (^  them  as 
shall  be  a  daughter  or  daughters,  to-be  paid  and 
transferred  unto  her  or  them  when  and  as  she  or  they 
shall  respeotirely  attain  his  or  their  age  or  ages  of 
twenty-one  years,  or  be  Wrried,  which  shall  first 
happen,  and  in  case  any  of  such  children  shiall  hap- 
pen to  die,  being  a  son  or  sons,  befor,e  he  or  they 
shall  attain  the;  age  of  twenty-one  years,  or  being  a 
daughter  dr  daughters,  before  she  or  they  shall  attain 
the  said  age  of  twenty-one,  or  be  married ;  then  it  is 
my  will  and  I  do  direct  that  the  share  or  shares  of 
such  of  the  said  children  as  shall  so  die  shall  go  to 
the  survivor  or  -survivors  of  such  children,  with  the 
beitefit  of  further  apcrii^r  in  case  of  the  death  of  any 
80ch:tQi|rjriving  children  before  their  shares  shall  be- 
come yei|ted.  And  I  do  direct  that  my  said  trustees 
^U  pay  and  apply  the  interest  and  dividends  of  each 
el  the  said  children's  shares  in  the  said  trust  f4inds 
for  his,  h^r,  or  their  maintenance  and  education 
during  their  minorities,  notwithstanding  their  shares 
may  not  become  vested  interests,  but  that  such  inte- 
rest and  dividends  as  shall  not  have  been  so  applied 
shall  accumulate,  and  follow,  and  go  over  with  the 
principal.  And  I  do  nominate,  constitute,  and  ap- 
point the  said  John  Cam  Hobhouse  and  John  Hanson 
executors  of  this  my  will.  And  I  do  will  and  direct 
that  my  said  trustees  shall  not  be  answerable  the  one 
of  them  fur  the  other  of  them,  or  for  the  acts,  deeds, 
receipts,  or  defaults  of  the  other  of  them,  but  each 
of  them  for  his  own  acts,  deeds,  receipts,  and  wilful 
defaults  only,  and  that  they  my  said  trustees  shall  be 
entitled  to  retain  and  deduct  out  of  tl)*  monies  which 
shall  come  to  their  hands  under  the  trusts  aforesaid 
all  such  costs,  charges,  damages,  and  expenses  which 
they  or  any  of  them  shall  bear,  pay,  sustain,  or  be 
put  unto,  in  the  execution  and  performance  of  the 
trusts  herein  reposed  in  them.  I  make  the  above 
provision  for  my  sister  and  her  children,  in  conse- 
quence of  my  dear  wife  Lady  Byron  and  any  children 
[  may  have  being  otherwise  amply  provided  for; 
and,  lastly,  I  do  revoke  all  former  wills  by  me  at  any 
time  heretofore  made,  and  do  declare  this  only  to  be 
my  last  will  and  testament.  In  witness  whereof,  I 
have  to  this  my  last  will,  contained  in  three  sheets  of 
paper,  set  my  hand  to  the  first  two  sheets  thereof, 


and  to  tliis  third  and  last  sheet  my  hand  and  seal  this 
29th  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1^5. 

BYRON  (L.  S.) 

Signed,  sealed,  published  and  declared  by  the  said 
Lord  Byron,  the  testator,  as  and  for  his  last  wiD  and 
testament,  in  the  presence  of  us,  who,  at  his  request, 
in  his  presence,  and  in  the  presence  of  each  other, 
have  hereto  subscribed  our  names  1^  witnesses. 

Thomas  Jones  Mawse, 
Edmund  Griffin,.% 
Frederick  Jervis, 
Clerks  to  Mr  Hanson,  Chanc«>i7-IaDe. 


CODICIL.— This  is  a  Codicil  to  the  last  wiU  and 
testameftt  of  me,  the  ^ight  Honourable  George 
Gordon,  Lord  Byron.  I  give  and  bequeath  unto 
Allegra  Biron,  an  infant  of  kbout  twenty  moothsold, 
by  me  brought  up,  and  now  residing  at  Veniee,  the 
sum  of  five  thousand  pounds,  which  I  direct  the 
executors  of  my  said  will  to  pay  to  her  ohIki 
attaining  th6  age  of  twenty-one  years,  or  on  the  day 
of  her  marriage,  on  condition  that  she  does  notoarry 
Vith  a  native  of  Great  Britain,  which  shall  fint 
happen.  And  I  direct  my  said  executors,  as  soga 
as  conveniently  may  be  after  my  decease,  to  invest  the 
said  sum  of  five  thousand  pounds  upon  government  or 
real  security,  and  to  pay  and  apply  the  annual  income 
thereof  in  or  towards  the  maintenance  and  edaeatkn 
of  the  said  Allegra  Biron,  until  she  attains  her  said  I 
age  of  twenty-one  year^  or  shall  be  married  as 
aforesaid;  but*in  case  she  shall  die  before  attaining i 
the  safd  age  ai\d  without  haviiig  been  married,  then 
I  direct  the  said  sum  of  five  thousand  pounds  to 
become  part  of  the  residue  of  my  personal  estate,  and 
in  an  oUier  respects  I  do  confirm  my  said  will,  and 
declare  this  to  be  a  codicil  thereto.  In  witness 
whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal,  at 
Venice,  this  17th  day  of  November,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1818. 

BYRON    (L.  S.) 
'i  > 

Signed,  sealed,  published,  and  declared  by  the  said 
Lord  Byron,  as  and  for  a  codicil  to  his  wfll,  in  the 
presence  of  us,  who,  in  his  presence,  at  his  reque^, 
%nd  in  the  presence  of  ef^h  other,  have  subscribed 

our  names  as  witnesses. 

New^n  Hanson, 
William  Fletchbe. 

Proved  at  London'  (with  a  codicil),  6th  of  July, 
1824,  before  the  Worshipful  Stephen  LushingtoUf 
Doctor  of  Laws,  and  surrogate,  by  the  oaths  of  John 
Cam  Hobhouse  and  John  Hanson,  Esquires,  the 
executors  to  whom  administration  was  granted, 
having  been  first  sworn  duly  to  administer. 

Nathaniel  Griskins, 
George  Jeni^r, 
'*  Charles  Dtneley, 

Deputy  Registrars. 


THE   END. 
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